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THE    SPECIAL    COMMISSION. 


^OX..    III. 


ROYAL    COURTS    OF    JUSTICE. 

TUESDAY,     MAY    7,    1889.. 


(Before  the  Bight  Honourable  Sir  J.  Hannen-,  Mk.  Justice  Day,  and  Me.    Justice  A.  L.  Smith, 

Comnnssioners.) 


The  Special  Commission  held  their  75th  sitting  to- 
day at  half-past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of 
the  Eoyal  Courts  of  justice. 

The  counsel  representing  The  Times  are  the 
Attorney-General  (Sir  E.  Webster,  "Q-C),  Sir  H. 
James,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Murphy,  Q.C.,  Mr.  W.  Graham,  and 
Mr.  G.  B.  Askwith,  of  the  English  Bar,  and  Mr.  John 
Atkinson,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Eonan,  of  the  Irish  Bar. 

Mr.  Paruell  is  represented  by  Sir  C.  Eussell,  Q.C., 
and  Mr.  Asquith  ;  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  E.  Harrington, 
and  other  members,  of  Parliament  against  whom 
charges  and  allegations  have  been  brought  by  Mr.  E. 
T.  Eeid,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  A.  Eussell,  of  the  English 
Bar,  and  Mr.  T.  Harrington,  of  the  Irish  Bar  ;  and 
the  remaining  members  of  Parliament  by  Mr.  F.Lopk- 
wood,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Lionel  Hart,  and  Mr.  A.  O'Connor. 
Mr.  Hammond  (solicitor)  represents  Mr.  Chance.  Mr. 
Biggar,  Mr.  Davitt,  and  Mr.  T.  Healy  appear  in 
person. 

On  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats, 

Mr.  Pamell  re-entered  the  witness-box,  and, 
addressing  their  Lordships,  said  : — My  Lords,  I  wish 
to  make  a  correction  in  my  evidence  of  Friday.  In 
the  first  place,  I  described  Dr.  Sigerson  as  being 
apolitical  opponent.  I  understand  that  that  has 
given  him  some  pain,  and  that  it  would  scarcely 
be  a  correct  description.  I  think  at  that  time 
he  was  coming  round  to  us.  My  impression  was  that 
he  had  been  a  representative  of  views  which  were 
more  advanced  than  mine.  He  is  entirely  with  us 
now.  Then  the  second  correction  I  wish  to  make  is 
with  reference  to  the  paragraph  in  my  speech  which 
was  quoted  by  the  Attorney-General — the  speech  of 
January  7,  1881,  when  I  was  moving  an  amendment  to 


the  Address,  which  the  learned  Attorney-General  read 
out  to  me,  and  which  1  admitted  as  indicating  that 
I  was  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  mislead  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  I  was  representing  that  all  secret 
societies  had  ceased  to  exist  in  Ireland,  and  that  that 
was  not  a  correct  statement — in  fact,  was  an  untrue 
statement  to  my  knowledge.  That  was  the  evidence — 
the  substance  of  the  evidence — which  I  gave  ;  but  I 
find  on  reference  to  my.  speech  in  ' '  Hansard  ' '  that 
the  representation  that  all  secret  societies  had  ceased 
to  exist  in  Ireland  -syas  neither  within  the  scope  or 
drift  of  the  argument  of  that  speech,  nor  of  the 
passage  in  question.  I  find  that  I  was  referring  at 
that  time  to  the  great  Bibbon  organization,  which 
had  been  very  strong  in  the  history  of  Ireland,  and 
which  had  commenced  to  crumble  away  in  1872, 
and  which,  at  the  date  to  which  I  was  referring,  Was 
practically  non-existent.  That  is  the  secret  society 
to  which  I  was  referring  in  my  speech,  and  that  was 
a  fairly  accurate  representation  of  the  state  of  exist- 
ing aSairs  so  far  as  I  understood  it,  and  was  not  a  mis* 
leading  statement,  either  intentionally  or  otherwise. 
Of  course  I  knew  at  that  time  that  the  great  Fenian 
organization  had  branches  all  over  Ireland,  and  look- 
ing at  the  statement  in  the  speech — the  broad  one  that 
conspiracies  had'  ceased  to  exist — I  supposed  that  I 
had  referred  to  the  cessation  of  the  existence  of  the 
Fenian  branches  as  well  as  the  Eibbon  societies, 
which  would  have  been  manifestly  a  false  statement. 

The  Attobhey-Genbkal.— My  Lords,  I  think  it 
better  that  I  should  postpone  one  or  two  questions 
with  reference  to  the  speech  in  question,  and  I  will 
now  proceed  with  the  matter  of  accounts.  Mr. 
Farnelli  I  wish  to  resume  my  questions  with  refer- 
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ence  to  the  books  ;  you  stated  on  two  or  three 
occasions  lost  Friday  that  we  had  had  notice  of  the 
books  which  were  brought  to  London.  To  what  did 
you  refer  ? — I  referred  to  the  statements  that  were 
made  in  the  afBdarits  of  disclosure. 

Win  you  kindly  tell  me  any  affidavit  which  you  had 
in  yonr  mind  as  giving  us  any  information  respecting 
the  books  which  were  brought  to  London  ? — I  should 
say  the  Sffidavits  which  were  made  by  Mr.  Justin 
M'Carthy  and  by  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor.  The  books 
brought  to  London  were  discovered  in  the  Land 
League  offices,  and  I  think  they  were  mentioned  in 
the  affidavits  in  question.  I  do  not  speak  with  any 
certainty  ;    but  that  is  my  impression. 

You  know  you  said  with  reference  to  these  books 
that  you  had  given,  or  those  who  were  associated 
with  you  had  given,  the  same  information  to  my  re- 
presentatives as  you  bad  yourself  ? — Yes,  I  believe 
that  was  so. 

The  names  you  gave  to  me  were  Dr.  Kenny,  Camp- 
bell, and  Harrington.  You  did  not  mention  either  of 
the  other  two  names  ? — I  had  not  them  all  in  my 
recollection.  I  was  endeavouring  to  give  you  as 
much  Information  as  I  could.  You  asked  me  about  a 
particular  section  of  these  books,  and  I  told  you.  I 
believe  the  reference  that  was  given  to  these  books 
was  contained  in  the  affidavits  of  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy 
and  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  because  Dr.  Kenny  and  Mr. 
Harrington  would  have  no  information  about  the 
matter. 

Do  you  suggest  that  any  of  the  Land  League  books 
of  Ireland  were  referred  to  by  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy  ? 
— That  is  my  impression.  I  know  that  they  were  sent 
from  the  office  of  the  National  League  of  Great 
Britain  to   Mr.   Lewis's   office. 

I  want  to  know  do  you  suggest  that  any  of  the  old 
Irish  Land  League  books  were  referred  to  ? — Yes,  I 
think  some  of  the  Irish  Land  League  books  are  covered 
by  that.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  books  were 
mentioned  in  the  affidavit,  but  I  am  sure  the  books 
were  sent  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Lewis.  My  impression 
was  that  these  books  were  disclosed  at  the  time  in 
thase  affidavits  ;  but  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

I  will  read  the  whole  of  your  affidavit. 
(The  Attorney-General  here  read  the  affidavit,  which 
stated  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  not,  nor  ever  had, 
in  his  possession  any  book  or  document  relating  to  the 
matters  before  the  Commission,  ezeept  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Frank  Byrne  of  January  1,1882.)  When 
you  made  that  affidavit  had  you  been  asked  about 
t'ae  Land  League  books  ? — Yes  ;  whether  1  had  any 
in  my  custody,  or  had  had  them. 

Do  you  know  who  prepared  that  affidavit  ? — Mr. 
Lewis. 

Did  you  give  any  explanation  of  the  Land  League 
books  which  had  been  taken  to  London  ? — I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  I.  knew  about  those  books. 

Did  you  give  any  explanation  at  all  about  what  bad 
become  of  the  Land  League  books  ? — I  am  not  sure 
that   at   that    time    I    had  heard  from  Mr.  Campbell 


about   those    books,    or    whether  it  was  subsequently 
to  the  affidavit. 

My  question  is,  aye  or  no,  did  you  give  any  expla- 
nation as  to  what  had  become  of  the  Land  League 
books  ?— My  impression  is  that  I  did  not  at  that  time 
know  what  had  become  of  any  of'them. 

There  were,  of  course,  letter  hooks— a  large 
number  ?— I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge  of 
their  system  of  keeping  account  books.  I  believe  it 
was  a  very  primitive  one  indeed,  until  Mr.  Arthur 
O'Connor  opened  a  new  system. 

I  am  speaking  of  letter  books.  Were  there  not  in 
the  League  offices  copy  letter  books  in  which  letters 
sent  out  were  copied  ?— I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  it 
is  very  doubtful. 

Was  there  not  more  than  one  van-load  of  documents 
in  the  possession  of  the  League  prior  to  September, 
1881  ?— I  cannot  tell  you;  I  never  heard  that  there 
was. 

Who  will  give  me  this  information  ?— The  gentle- 
men who  were  disclosed  in  the  affidavits — Dr.  Kenny, 
Mr.  Harrington,  and  Mr.  Moloney— will  give  you  the 
best  information,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only 
information  jxjpsessed  by  anybody  in  this  country  with 
regard  to  books  that  we  had  in  our  possession. 

I  understand  yoa  did  not  know  Mr.  Molonpy's 
address  ? — ^No  ;    not  at  any  time. 

He  came  to  you  casually  about  one  and  a-half  year 
ago  ? — I  rather  think  it  was  about  that  time. 

He  is  a  gentleman  who,  undoubtedly,  did  know  a 
good  deal  about  ^the  books  ? — He  was  the  one  official 
of  the  League  in  whose  custody  the  books  appear  last 
to  have  been. 

Did  you  ever  ask  him  about  them  ? — I  never  have. 

Has  Mr.  Moloney  been  employed  in  London  for  a 
considerable  time  past  ? — I  believe  he  is  in  business 
in  London. 

When  did  you  know  that  ? — I  have  heard  it,  gener- 
ally. 

Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  firm  ? — No. 

Haynes  Ashton  and  Co.,  36,  Great  Tower-street  ?— 
I   do   not  know  the  address.     I  never  heard  it. 

From  October,  1885,  was  Mr.  Moloney  authorized 
to  draw  cheques  on  ^he  National  League  account  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Harrington  ? — Mr.  Moloney  was 
one  of  the  treasurers  of  ibs  National  League  up 
to  that  period. 

Up  to  1885  you  know  that  Sir.  Moloney  was 
treasurer  or  was  actir^g  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Har- 
rington as  treasurer  of  the  National  League  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  know  of  his  also  drawing  cheques  on  the 
Irish  Parliamentary  account  ?— My  impression  is  that 
Mr.  Biggar  and  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy  were  the  acting 
treasurers  of  that  account  ;  but  I  have  no  certain  in- 
formation about  it. 

Is  there  a  Parliamentary  accoimt  in  Ireland  as  well 
as  in  England  ? — I  believe  not ;  I  have  never  heard  it. 

I  will  take  this  general  statement  from  you.  You 
knew  that  Mr.  Moloney  was  in  relation  with  Mr.  Har- 
rington, Mr.  M'Carthy,  and  Mr.  Biggar  up  to  the  end 
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of  1886  ? — Oh,  certainly.  He  was  one  of  the  treisnrers 
of  the  National  League. 

Did  he  not  draw  cheques  on  the  Irish  National  Par- 
liamentary Expenses  Fund  from  Jane,  1886,  to  June, 
1887— that  is,  a  whole  year  later  ? — I  hare  told  yon 
that  I  believe  Mr.  Moloney's  treasnrership  extended 
np  to  the  general  election  of  1885  ;  bat  I  cannot  tell 
you  when  it  ceased.  It  ia  quite  possible  that  it  may 
have  continued  as  late  as  that. 

Did  you  not  know  that  he  was  in  London  with  mem- 
bers of  your  party  up  to  1887  ? — I  cannot  say  that,  as 
far  as  I  know,  Mr.  Molraiey  had  any  official  connexion 
with  the  National  League  after  the  bankruptcy  of  his 
firm. 

Was  not  Mr.  Moloney  to  your  knowledge  in  business 
relations  with  Mr.  M'Carthy  and  Mr.  Biggar  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Parliamentary  funds  right  down  to 
June,  1887  ? — ^He  may  have  been  given  after  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  his  firm  some  grant  from  the  funds  of  the 
League  to  set  him  up  in  business,  but  that  is  the  only 
relation  I  know  of. 

Do  you  not  know  perfectly  well  that  during  the  years 
1885,  1886,  and  1887  Mr.  Moloney  was  in  communica- 
tion with  Mr.  Biggar,  Mr.  M'Carthy,  and  Mr.  Har- 
rington ? — Through  1885  and  1886  and  up  to  the  period 
when  be  ceased  to  be  treasurer  of  the  National  League 
he  would  undoubtedly  have  been. 

Do  you  know  of  his  signing  your  signature  by  pro- 
curation ? — Yes  ;  I  believe  he  has  frequently  done  it. 
That  would  be  when  he  was  treasurer  of  the  National 
Leasrue . 

The  date  you  told  me  was  the  general  election  of 
1885.  But  I  put  it  to  you,  was  he  not  signing  through 
the  years  1885  and  1886?— I  think  it  is  very  probable. 
I  did  not  put  that  date  as  an  absolute  date. 

The  other  day,  when  I  was  asking  you  about  the 
books,  you  conveyed  the  impression  to  me  that  you 
knew  very  little  about  him  F — Since  he  ceased  to  be 
treasurer  of  the  National  League. 

How  is  it  that  you  have  never  made  any  inquiry  from 
Mr.  Moloney  about  these  books  ? — His  connexion  with 
me  was  some  years  ago,  before  he  left  Ireland,  and 
before  he  ceased  to  be  treasurer  of  the  National 
League.  After  that  date  he  passed  out  of  my  mind . 
I  never  saw  him,  I  was  not  in  the  habit  of  hear- 
ing about  him,  and  be  was  not  present  to  my  mind  at 
all.  And  subsequently,  after  these  proceedings  had 
commenced,  Mr.  Soames,  on  behalf  of  The  Times,  had 
subpoenaed  Mr.  Moloney  to  produce  any  books  or  docu- 
ments in  the  Land  League  possession,  and  the  hearing 
of  that  fact  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  either 
Mr.  Lewis  or  myself  from  going  near  Mr.  Moloney 
lest  we  should  be  accused  of  attempting  to  tamper 
with  him. 

That  would  be  quite  enough  to  prevent  either  Mr. 
Lewis  or  yourself  from  going  near  him  ? — Quite 
enough.     - 

Who  informed  you  that  Mr.  Soames  had  subpcnnaed 
Jllr.  Moloney  ?— I  could  not  exactly  tell  you  ;  but  my 
impression  is  that  I  heard  it  from  Mr.  Harrington. 


Mr.  Timothy  Harrington  ? — I  think  so. 

From  whom  if  not  from  Mr.  Harrington  ? — If  it  was 
not  Mr.  Harrington  I  do  not  know  from  whom  it 
was. 

Can  you  give  me  now  any  information  as  to  any 
other  of  the  Land  League  clerks  who  would  know 
about  the  books  ?— -I  knew  little  or  nothing  about  the 
Land  League  clerks  except  that  I  found  them  in  a 
state  of  demoralization. 

Well,  whether  in  a  state  of  demoralization  or  not, 
they  must  have  had  names  ? — I  do  not  remember  their 
names.  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  of  the  clerks  could 
give  you  any  information. 

I  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  can  tell  me  the  name 
of  the  clerks  ? — I  told  you  the  only  names  I  know  of 
the  clerks  are  those  you  gave  me  on  Friday — Mr.  Har- 
rison and  Mr.  Phillips.  The  one  who  stole  our  papers', 
Mr.  Harrison,  was  originally  introduced  into  the  office 
by  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor.  I  think  Mr.  Phillips  was 
introduced  in  the  same  way,  and  Mr.  Quinn. 

Is  there  more  than  one  Mr.  Quinn  in  connexion  with 
the  Land  League  ? — You  mean  in  our  politics  gene- 
rally ? 

Yes. — There  is  Mr.  Quinn  the  member. 

You  do  not  mean  him  ? — No,  I  mean  Mr.  Quinn  the 
clerk. 

Who  was  the  solicitor  who  acted  for  the  Land 
Iieague  ? — Mr.  M'Gough. 

How  long  ?— During  those  times — I  do  not  like  to 
give  you  an  exact  date. 

1879  or  1880  ?— I  think  scarcely  so  early  as  that 
There  was  another  solicitor  who  acted  for  the  Land 
League  when  it  was  first  formed.  I  think  Mr.  M'Gough 
became  solicitor  of  the  Land  League  shortly  after  the 
State  trials. 

Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  100  guineas  had 
been  paid  by  the  Land  League  to  defend  moonlighters 
at  the  Cork  Winter  Assizes,  1881  ? — ^No,  I  never  heard 
that.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  which  I  had  any  know- 
ledge. 

There  were  statements  made  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Bedmond,  Mr.  Healy,  and  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan  by  the 
Irish  Attorney-General,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  two 
separate  occasions,  stated  that  100  guineas  had  been 
paid  to  defend  moonlighters  at  the  Cork  Winter  Assizes. 
When  did  that  come  to  your  knowledge  ? — I  have  some 
recollection  that  some  statement  had  been  made,  but  I 
had  no  knowledge  that  Mr.  Gladstone  hod  made  a 
statement.     I  weis  in  Kilmainham  at  the  time. 

Did  it  not  come  to  yonr  knowledge  that  the 
Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  then  Mr.  Johnson,  in 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Healy,  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  Mr. 
Bedmond,  and  some  others,  referred  to  this  ?  I  will 
read  from  "  Hansard  "    (reading)  : — 

"  It  was  sworn  at  the  trial  that  the  Land  League 
was  connected  with  these  outrages.  The  defence  was 
rumoured,  at  all  events,  to  have  been  carried  on  by 
the  Land  League.  Where  did  the  100  guineas  for 
counsel  come  from  7    Who  paid  the  original  retainer 
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and  the  refreshers  from  day  to  day  ?  That  question 
was  put  several  days  since  in  the  House,  and  had  never 
been  answered." 

Mr.  Gladstone  said  (reading)  :— 

"  I  only  know  one  instance  in  which  the  subject 
has  been  directly  mentioned  in  this  House.  It  was 
not  long  after  the  commencement  of  the  present  Ses- 
sion that  my  right  hon.  and  learned  friend  the 
Attorney-General  for  Ireland  alluded  to  a  case  in 
which  money  had  been  sent  down  from  Dublin  to  a 
place  where  assizes  were  held  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fending one  of  those  who,  I  believe,  were  associated 
with  '  Captain  Moonlight.'  My  right  hon.  and  learned 
friend  stated  on  his  own  knowledge  that  tb^  counsel 
for  the  prisoner  had  received  a  fee  of  100  guineas  ; 
and  he  asked  in  the  face  of  the  House  whether  that 
100  guineas  was  or  was  not  contributed  from  the  funds 
of  the  Land  League  ?  No  answer  has  ever  been  made 
to  that  question." 

When  first  did  you  hear  of  that  statement  ? — I  do  not 
think  I  ever  heard  of  the  particular  statement  ;  but  I 
heard  that  it  had  been  stated  that  a  cheque  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  Land  League  had  been  given  for  the  de- 
fence of  these  mooiJighters  in  Cork. 

Was  Mr.  O'Kiordan  the  counsel  ? — I  cannot  tell 
you. 

Do  you  know  him  ? — I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  his 
acquaintance. 

One  of  these mdonlighters  turned  Queen's  evidence  ? 
■^A  man  named  O'Connell,  or  Couuell — of  whom  I  had 
certain  information  that  he  had  committed  a  cruel 
murder  shortly  before  ,of  a  young  man  named  Leary — 
was  accepted  as  Queen's  evidence  by  the  Crown  against 
S,  number  of  persons  who  were  accused  of  a  much  lesser 
offence  than  that  of  murder,  and  I  believe  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  Constabulary. 

When  did  you  ascertain  that  he  had  committed  a 
murder  ? — I  obtained  that  knowledge  in  prison. 

Before  the  trial  ? — I  think  so. 

How  naany  days  before  the  trial  ? — I  cannot  say  that 
it  was  before  the  trial.  I  obtained  the  knowledge 
from  a  moonlighter  who  was  brought  into  Kilmain- 
ham,  and  who  requested  an  interview  with  me,  and 
who  stated  that  he  had  some  information  to  give  me. 
I  believe  the  authorities  were  perfectly  well  aware 
of  the  circumstances  yrith  regard  to  Connell. 

Whether  you  believed  that  they  were  aware  of  them  or 
not,  why  did  you  not  communicate  that  ? — Because  I 
considered  that  it  would  not  have  the  slightest  effect 
on  the  minds  of  the  anthorities,  who  had  accepted 
him  as  Queen's  evidence,  though  they  knew  the  his- 
tory of  what  had  occurred,  and  though  the  con- 
stabulary must  have  known  that  Leary  had  been 
deliberately  shot  by  Connell  in  cold  blood  ;  and  they 
had  accepted  his  evidence  without  the  slightest  in- 
vestigation. When  they  had  accepted  his  evidence  on 
a  charge  against  something  like  60  people  of  much 
less  gravity  than  that  of  which  he  was  himself 
accused)  I  considered  that  no  representation  of  mine 
would  have  the  slightest  effect. 


Did  you  know  anything  at  all  about  his  giving 
evidence  before  he  had  appeared  in  court  ? — No,  that 
is  the  first  I  heard  of  it.  It  may  have  been  rumoured. 

Did  Mr.  O'Eiprdan  obtain  a  licence  to  defend  all 
the  prisoners,  including  Connell  ? — I  cannot  remem" 
ber. 

After  Connell  had  pleaded  guilty  did  Mr.  O'Biordan 
defend  the  others  ? — I  have  no  particular  recoUec 
tion. 

As  far  as  you  know,  Mr.  Parnell,  was  there  one 
word  of  cross-examination  of  Connell  upon  one  of 
these  matters  ?— I  cannot  say. 

Have  you  ever,  till  to-day,  stated  publicly  that 
Connell  was  guilty  of  this  infamous  outrage  ? — I 
think  I  have  spoken  about  it  to  my  friends  ;  it 
was  a  matter  of  notoriety.  I  considered  that  it  was  a 
great  blot  upon  the  action  of  the  local  administration 
of  justice. 

Have  you  ever  called  public  attention  to  the  fact  ?— > 
Nq,  I  was  never  called  upon  to  state  it  publicly  ;  and 
after  my  release  from  Kilmainham  these  nnatters  had 
passed  by. 

You  say  that  after  your  release  these  matters  had 
passed  by.  Was  not  Connell  ezamined  again  in  July, 
1882^hat  is  to  say,  two  months  after  you  were  re- 
leased  from  Kilmainham  ?^Yes,  and  I  think  Mr. 
Healy  drew  attention  to  the  matter,  with  the  result 
that  the  majority  of  these  jnen,  if  not  all  of  them, 
were  released  and  the  trial  was  not  proceeded  with. 

Win  you  say,  in  face  of  wh%t  you  have  now  stated, 
that  these  men  were  tried,  and  that  Connell  again 
gave  his  evidence  in  July,  whether  you  made  or  did 
not  make  any  communication  to  the  authorities  ? — I 
did  not  ;  Mr.  Healy  had  the  particular  matter  in 
charge,  and  defended  these  men  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  subsequently  obtained  the  release  of  the 
majority  of  them. 

Do  yqu  say  that  Mr.  Healy  conununicated  this  fact 
to  anybody  ? — I  cannot  say  ;  I  believe  he  did  probably 
at  the  time. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  100  guineas  were  paid  by 
the  Land  League  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  have  never  in« 
vestigated  the  matter. 

Who  will  be  able  to  tell  us  ? — I  cannot  tell  you 
whether  any  gentleman  will  be  able  to  do  so. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  out  of  the  various 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  League — treasurers, soli- 
citors,officials,and  so  on — no  one  will  be  able  to  tell  me 
whether  it  was  paid  by  the  Land  League  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  anybody  connected  with  the  Land  League 
will  be  able  to  tell  yon,  because  at  that  time  it  was 
suppressed,  and  was  carried  on  by  the  ladies.  Perhaps 
some  of  them  could  tell  you. 

Was  Mr.  M'Gough  the  solicitor  ?— I  think  not. 

Will  he  be  able  to  tell  me  ?— ^I  cannot  say. 

Who  was  the  solicitor  P — I  cannot  tell  you  ;  per« 
haps  it  was  one  of  the  local  solicitors. 

Have  you  investigatrtd  the  matter  in  any  shape 
or  form  ? — No  ;  as  I  have  said,  the  matter  passed  by, 
and  after  my  release  these  men  were  released  also. 
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But  in  conoesiou  with  this  Commissioo,  did  you  or 
did  you  not  consider  it  a  matter  of  importance  to 
ascertain  whether  these  moonlighters  were  defended 
by  the  Land  League  P  You  knew  of  the  allegation  in 
"  Parnellism  and  Crime  "  ? — I  do  not  think  that  I 
ever  noticed  it  ;  with  the  exception  o£  the  matters 
affecting  myself  personally  I  did  not  take  much 
notice. 

I  mast  ask  you,  Mr.  Famell,  did  you  or  did  you  not 
consider  it  a  matter  of  importance  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  this  money  had  been  paid  by  the 
League  ? — I  did  not  consider  it  a  matter  of  import- 
ance, after  my  release  from  Kilmainham  and  the 
passage  of  the  Arrears  Act,  that  I  should  investigate 
the  circumstances,  but  I  do  not  know  that  the  matter 
ever  came  very  prominently  before  me. 

I  am  speaking  with  reference  to  this  Commission, 
Mr.  Pamell,  and  I  am  afraid  I  must  press  you  for  an 
answer.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  consider  it  a  matter 
of  importance  to  ascertain  whether  this  payment  was 
made  by  the  Land  League  ? — I  should  think  it  would 
have  some  bearing  on  the  question,  but  it  would  not 
be  a  payment  made  at  a  time  when  I  had  any  efScient 
or  indeed  any  means  of  controlling  the  payments,  and 
would  not  be,  I  think,  a  payment  for  which  I  ought 
to  be  held  personally  responsible  or  any  of  my 
colleagues.  , 

Do  you  or  do  you  not  approve  of  such  a  thing  as  100 
guineas  being  paid  by  the  League  for  the  defence  of 
these  prisoners  ? — It  would  depend  very  much.  If  I 
had  been  asked  to  make  the  payments  myself  I 
should  have  made  as  careful  an  inquiry  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  as  I  could,  and  if  I  thought 
that  the  law  was  being  strained  unduly  against  these 
people,  and  that  they  were  not  likely  to  receive  a 
fair  trial,  and  that  they  were  innocent  of  the 
offence,  I  might,  and  probably  would,  have  in  those 
days  entertained  the  request.  As  a  general  rule  my 
view  always  was,  when  my  attention  was  called 
to  these  requests,  to  limit  these  payments  as 
much  as  I  could,  but  I  have  deliberately  after  my 
release  from  Kilmainham  made  one  or  two  payments, 
certainly  one,  for  men  accused  of  serious  crime,  and 
in  the  case  I  recollect  the  man  was  acquitted.  I 
formed  a  very  strong  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  in 
the  excited  circumstances  of  the  day,  and  that,  unless 
properly  defended,  he  might  be  found  guilty. 

What  case  is  that  ? — I  will  get  you  the  name  of  the 
case  ;  I  do  not  recollect  it  at  this  moment.  He  was 
some  man  from  Boscommon,  but  was  tried,  I  think, 
in  Dublin  shortly  after  the  passing  of  the  Crimes  Act. 
Do  you  suggest  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation into  that  case  more  than  into  this  one  ? — 
I  do  not  say  that,  because  the  circumstances  at  that 
time  were  very  different.  The  ladies  were  in  sole 
charge. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  Weston-honse   prisoners. 
Do  you  remember  the  prisoners  who  were  tried  for 
blowing  up  that  house  ? — ^Tes,  I  recollect  that. 
Were  those  prisoners   defended  by  a  Mr.  Kelly,  of 


Atblone,  on  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so. 

Who  found  the  money  in  that  case  ? — It  is  very 
likely  I  did,  but  I  am  not  absolutely  certain. 

Besides  Mr.  Kelly,  were  they  also  defended  by  Mr, 
Kyan,  also  of  Athlone  ? — My  impression  is  that  I  sent  a 
cheque  to  Mr.  M.  Harris  on  his  representation  that  he 
had  made  himself  personally  liable  for  the  money,  and 
my  impression  is  that  I  recommended  him  not  to 
enter  into  any  such  further  engagements. 

Was  that  recommendation  in  writing  ? — Yes. 

Does  the  document  exist  ? — Yes,  I  think  so, 

I  call  for  it. — I  think  that  probably  Mr.  Campbell 
can  produce  a  copy  of  it.       • 

Yes,  but  who  has  got  the  original  ? — I  think  that 
Mr.  Harris  destroyed  all  his  letters. 

Sib  C.  EtrssELL. — Mr.  Harris's  documents  have 
been  put  in. 

Witness. — If  !•  have  the  letter  I  will  show  it  ;  I 
have  a  copy. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Now,  where  did  you' 
draw  cheques  at  that  time  ? — I  was  working  the 
Arrears  Act,  but  it  might  have  been  later  than  that 
period,  but,  if  later,  I  drew  cheques  on  my  own  ac- 
count at  the  National  Bank  ;  if  nearer  to  the  time, 
on    the  National  League  money  in  Dublin. 

What  was  the  date  of  this  matter  ?— I  think  in  the 
beginning  of  1883  or  the  end  of  1882,  but  I  cannot 
recollect. 

Was  it  from  your  own  private  money  ? — It  is  pos- 
sible.    I  cannot  speak  certainly. 

Was  it  paid  out  of  your  own  privatemoneyornot  ? — I 
catmotgive  distinct  information  upon  thatsubject  without 
referring  to  the  copy  of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Harris.  If 
the  trial  was  in  1883  it  would  be  out  of  my  own 
private  money  ;  if  in  1883,  out  of  the  Land  League, 
money. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  you  found  the 
money  yourself  and  were  repaid  out  of  the  fund  ?— . 
No»  it  was  never  repaid.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the 
National  League  remittances  in  America  had  ceased 
very  much  owing  to  the  attack  of  Patrick  Ford  and 
his  attempts  to  substitute  a  policy  of  dynamite  and 
physical  force,  and  he  had  in  fact  divided  the  move- 
ment in  America  ;  subscriptions  were  limited  in  amount 
as  compared  with  what  they  had  been.  Therefore  in 
the  earlier  days  of  the  movement  I  probably  made 
some  payments  for  public  purposes  out  of  my  private 
means,  because  I  had  received  a  large  testimonial, 
which  was  more  than  I  wanted  for  myself. 

On  what  account  would  that  be  drawn  ? — Xhat  would 
be  the  National  Bank  account. 

At  what  date  ?— After  March  12,  1883. 

Was  it  a  payment  subsequent  to  that  ? — That  is  on 
the  supposition  that  the  trial  took  place  in  1883. 

But  is  that  the  account  of  which  yon  instructed  Mr. 
Asquith  to  say  that  the  accounts  we  asked  to  see 
were  purely  private  accounts  and  that  on  that  ground 
you  obiected  to  their  being  seen  ?— I  had  considered 
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that  you  were  entitled  to  see  the  accounts  covering 
that  period,  i.e.,  the  years  1883-4,  and  I  think  1885. 

No,  no,  Mr.  Pamell  ;  are  you  aware  of  a  draft 
aftidavit  produced  by  Mr.  Lewis  to  Mr.  Soames,  which 
yoa  were  going  to  swear  ? — I  have  not  seen  that. 

In  which  it  was  stated  that  this  was  a  private  ac- 
count at  the' National  Bank,  and  that  examination  of 
it  had  been  improperly  obtained  on  behalf  of  The 
Times  ? — I  do  not  recollect  what  was  in  that  draft, 
but  my  impression  is  that  I  had  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  instructing  Mr.  Lewis  at  that  time,  but  that  I 
was  willing  that  tho  accounts  in  connexion  with 
public  purposes  estending  over  the  period  I  have  men- 
tioned should  be  seen  ;  that  I  expressed  my  unwil- 
lingness, however,  with  reference  to  a  period  up  to  a 
date  at  which  I  did  not  consider  that  the  accounts 
had  any  connexion  with  the  matters  into  which  this 
Court  is  inquiring. 

Well,  Mr.  Pamell,  I  do  not  want  to  criticize  your 
statement,  but  do  I  now  understand  you  to  say  that 
this  cheque  passed  through  the  National  Bank  after 
March,  3883  ? — That  is  under  the  hypothesis,  as  I  have 
already  explained,  that  that  waa  the  date  of  the  trial. 

Now  I  will  call  your  atte&tion  to  the  statement  in 
the  minutes  of  the  Land  League  as  to  the  national 
fund  at  your  disposal  ? — The  only  national  funds  I  had 
were  the  bonds  in  Paris,  and  the  origin  of  that  state- 
ment was  the  unwillingness  of  Mr.  Webb,  the 
treasurer,  to  imderlake  the  duty,of  investigating  the 
outstanding  accounts  that  came  in  from  time  to  time 
to  him.  He  threw  that  duty  upon  me,  and  I  wished 
to  throw  it  upon  him.  A  compromise  was  arrived  at 
in  this  way — Mr.  Webb  was  to  investigate  and  pay 
the  accounts  and  to  be  reimbursed  by  remittancesfrom 
me  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds  in  Paris.  That  is 
my  recollection. 

Was  there  any  other  account  in  which  the  national 
fund  at  your  disposal  was  kept,  except  the  National 
Bank  ? — No  ;  not  prior  to  the  formation  oE  the  Par- 
liamentary fund  ;  after  March,  1883,  and  up  to  the 
date  of  the  foundation  of  the  Parliamentary  fund  I 
know  there  was  no  other  account. 

Tou  say  that  that  was  the  only  account  ? — Yes,  as 
far  as  I  know,  up  to  the  formation  of  tho  Parlia- 
mentary fund. 

Was  it  the  only  account,  Mr.  Pamell  ? — That  is  the 
only  account. 

Was  there  an  account  before  that  date,  at  another 
date  ? — At  what  other  dace  ? 

Prior  to  1882-3  ?— I  never  heard  of  it. 

Had  you  no  private  account  before  March,  J883,  of 
the  same  character  ? — No  ;  I  had  no  other  account 
myself  since  1879.  Since  the  formation  of  the  Lund 
League  I  had  no  private  account  myself  until  1 
opened  my  account  on  the  12th  or  13th  of  March, 
1883,  at  the  National  Bank  in  London.  I  had  no 
private  account  in  Ireland,  because  I  had  transferred 
the  management  of  my  affairs  to  my  agent  some  years 
before,  and  he  made  the  payments  connected  with  my 
estate. 


The  testimonial  to  you  was  in  December,  1883  ? — 
Yes. 

i'rom  where  did  the  funds  come  that  went  to  your 
credit  in  March,  1883  ?— I  suppose  they  were  remitted 
by  the  Dublin  committee  who  were  collecting  tho 
testimonial. 

You  have  declined  to  let  us  see  the  receipt  side  of 
this  account  started  after  1883  ? 

The  President.— There  was  a  discussion  before  us 
with  regard  to  the  inspection  of  the  accounts. 

The  Attoenby-Gbjtebal.— Y'es,  my  Lord  ;  I  am 
informed  that  we  were  told  that  we  should  see  tho 
earlier  accounts,  but  with  reference  to  this  question 
of  Mr.  Famell's  account  which  has  been  disclosed  to 
us,  the  other  side,  the  bankers'  debit,  has  not  been 
disclosed. 

Mr.  Pamell. — I  have  no  objection  to  your  seeing  tho 
accounts  ;  I  thought  you  did  see  them.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  Mr.  Soames  had  the  account  which  you 
mention  ;    I  made  no  objection; 

The  President. — It  was  objected  to  on  your  be- 
half. 

Mr.  Pamell. — I  think  not,  my  Lord. 

The  Attorn  bt-Geneeal. — Nevermind,  Mr.  Pamell  ; 
you  are  in  error.  Are  you  aware  that  there  was  sup- 
plied to  us  only  one  side  of  the  account  ? — ^No  ;  I 
thought  that  Mr.  Soames  had  both. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  very  large  sums  of  the  money 
you  have  drawn  upon  in  this  account  came  from  Egan, 
from  America,  or  the  National  League  money  ? — 
Occasionally,  yc6. 

Now  I  will  call  your  attention  to  this  statement  on 
your  behalf  by  Mr.  Aequith  : — "  I  am  instructed  to 
say  that  the  books  and  the  accounts  which  the  Attor- 
ney-General proposes  to  inspect  are  purely  private 
accounts,  and  Mr.  Pamell  on  that  ground,  and  on 
that  ground  only,  objects,  and  I  think  he  is  entitled 
to  object,  to  the  other  side  seeing  them  and  directing 
a  fishing  inquiry  into  them.*'  Is  that  statement  made 
with  your  concurrence  ? — I  think  it  must  have  been 
made  before  I  had  an  opportunity  of  fully  instructing 
Mr.  Lewis. 

Do  you  know,  Mr.  Pamell, that  in  the  draft  affidavit 
handed  to  Mr.  Soames  you  were  prepared  to  swear 
that  it  was  a  purely  private  account,  and  had  been 
improperly  obtained  ? — I  made  some  general  state- 
ment to  Mr.  Lewis,  and  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment  it 
is  possible  that  he  may  have  formed  the  opinion  re- 
presented in  that  affidavit. 

Do  you  remember  stating  that  it  was  only  a  private 
account  ? — Yes  ;    it  was  only  a  private  account. 

If  you  will  tell  me  that  any  of  these  names  to  which 
I  now  refer  relate  to  purely  private  matters,  I  will  of 
course  accept  it. — I  have  no  objection  to  stating  the 
facts  with  regard  to  the  names. 

The  Attpeney-Geneeal  (reading).—  "  O'Cal- 
laghan  "  ? — He  was  a  gentleman  who  was  interested 
in  the  development  of  the  industries  of  Ireland,  and 
whom  I  employed  to  investigate  into  the  stable  peat 
litter  in  Holland. 
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Had  he  anything  to  do  with  the  Land  League  ? — 
No,  and  as  far  as  I  know  no  payment  was  made  to  him 
by  the  Land  League. 

There  was  no  account  between  you  and  the  National 
League  ? — I  have  already  told  you  that  I  admit  having 
made  payments  on  account  of  the  Land  League  for 
public  purposes  during  those  years. 

Was  that  payment  to  O'Callaghan  ever  repaid  to  you 
out  of  the  National  League  funds  ? — Not  as  far  as  I 
know.  He  may  have  received  some  payment  out  of 
the  fund,  or  may  have  written  for  some  money  in  con- 
nexion with  that  matter,  but  so  far  as  I  know  no 
cheques  to  O'Callaghan  had  been  obtained  from  the 
National  League  funds.  Of  course  it  was  a  public 
purpose  for  which  the  National  League  fund  might 
properly  be  employed,  but  it  was  not  a  political  pur- 
pose or  connected  with  the  inquiry  before  this  Court. 

Then  comes  "  O'Connor,  M.P.,  £100,"  on  March 
14,  1883  ;  that,  I  presume,  is  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor, 
M.P.  ?— Yes. 

Do  yon  suggest  that  that  was  a  private  matter  ? — It 
is  very  possible  that  it  was. 

Iio  you  undertake  to  say  that  it  was  ? — It  may  have 
been  either  a  private  payment  to  himself  or  on  account 
of  the  Irish  Press  agency,  of  which  he  was  the  bead. 

Would  not  that  be  repaid  to  you  ? — Not  at  all.  My 
impression  is  that  no  funds  came  from  the  National 
League  for  that  account  to  me. 

From  where  did  it  come  ? — From  my  own  pocket.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  credited  to  my  account 
any  draft  that  might  have  come  from  America,  but  I 
may  have  done  so. 

Carroll,  £20,  on  March  22  ?— I  think  that  is  a 
clerical  error  for  Cawell. 

Stritch,  £83  12s.  lid.  ?— That  is  probably  some  old 
obligation  of  the  Ladies'  Land  League,  sent  down  to 
me  for  payment. 

That  is  scarcely  a  private  matter  ? — It  was  a  pay- 
ment made  out  of  my  private  funds. 

The  Peksidbnt. — If  it  relates  to  Land  League 
matters  I  think  we  ought  to  have  been  informed  of  it. 

Mr.  Parnell. — I  was  perfectly  willing,  my  Lord,  and 
I  instructed  Mr.  Lewis  that  when  the  matter  was 
raised  both  sides  of  the  account  for  these  earlier 
years  should  be  given. 

The  President. — I  think  that  after  t£at  statement 
we  shall  not  have  any  further  difficulty.  It  would  be 
better  if  care  could  be  taken  that  the  information 
should  not  go  beyond  those  who  examine  the  accounts 
for  this  purpose. 

Sir  C.  Kussell. — If  that  is  your  Lordship's  view, 
I  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Pamoll  might  mark  the 
items,  pointing  out  those  which  relate  to  private  pur- 
poses. 

The  Attornet-Gkkebal.— There  are,  however, 
some  questions  which  I  must  ask  Mr.  Famell.  (To 
witness.)  On  the  Slat  of  March  there  is  an  entry  of 
"  Harris,  £50  "  ?— I  think  that  that  is  very  likely  a 
cheque  for  the  defence  of  the  prisoners  charged  with 


the  offence  in  Galway  which  has  been  referred  to,  but 
I  cannot  say. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  it  was  for  the 
Weston-house  prisoners  ? — I  cannot  absolutely  say  ;  it 
may  have  been  for  Mr.  Harris's  personal  use. 

Did  Mr.  M.  Harris  go  to  America  about  that  time  ? 
— I  do  not  recollect.  No,  I  think  it  was  some  time 
subsequently. 

Then  there  are  cheques  to  O'Connor  ? — Those  would 
probably  be  to  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P. 

There  are  cheques  for  £20,  £31  14s.,  and  £10  ;  do 
you  suggest  that  payments  to  the  Irish  Press  agency 
would  be  out  of  your  own  private  account  ? — Yes,  out 
of  my  own  private  money. 

Do  you  say  that  it  was  never  repaid  ? — Yes,  I  am 
sure  that  it  never  was. 

There  is  an  item  of  "  M'Carthy  £100  "  on  the  13th 
of  June,  1883.  Do  you  know  what  that  was  for  ? — 
No,  I  cannot  at  this  date  say  what  that  payment  was 
made  for. 

You  cannot  say  whether  it  was  made  to  Mr.  Justin 
M'Carthy  or  what  it  was  made  for  ? — No. 

Just  look  under  the  date  of  July  23,  1883 — there  is 
an  entry  of  "  M'Closkey  £20."  Who  was  he  ?— I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  that  itSm  relates  to  some  in- 
dustrial attempt  that  was  made  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land to  give  employment  to  the  poor  people  in  the 
way  of  an  industrial  fund,  and  that  the  money  was 
given  to  M'Closkey  with  that  object.  My  memory  is 
not  quite  clear  upon  the  point.  It  might  have  been  a 
payment  to  the  solicitor  of  the  Ladies'  Land  League. 

For  what  ? — For  some  old  outstanding  liabilities  in 
connexion  with  the  Ladies'  Land  League. 

Are  you  sure  that  it  was  not  a  payment  made  in  re- 
gard to  the  Cork  prisoners'  defence  ? — I  cannot  say. 
It  was  subsequent  to  the  passing  of  the  Arrears  Act. 

Then  on  the  12th  of  September,  1883,  there  are  two 
items—"  O'Kelly  £9  10s."  and  "  O'Kelly  £100." 
Do  those  relate  to  private  business  ? — Yes,  they 
would  be  private  matters. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  ? — Yes,  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  National  League. 

Were  they  paid  out  of  your  private  funds  ? — Yes. 

I  must  ask  you  to  be  careful  about  this,  because 
there  are  other  witnesses  to  examine  about  it.  You 
say  that  those  sums  were  not  paid  by  the  National 
League  and  were  never  repaid  to  you  ? — Yes. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  those  sums  were 
never  repaid  to  you  ? — I  will. 

And  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  National  League  ?^ 
No. 

Then  on  Januarys,  "Hibernian  Bank£3,000."  Was 
that  out  of  your  private  moneys,  Mr.  Parnell  ? — That 
is  a  private  payment  of  mine. 

Out  of  your  own  moneys  ? — Yes. 

Will  you  imdertake  to  say  that  ? — Yea,  undoubtedlj 
it  was  a  payment  to  my  private  agent. 

Then  it  was  a  private  matter  ? — ^Yea. 

You  are  quite  sure  of  that  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  spend  about 
£7,000  a  year  in  wages  through  my  agent. 
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Then  February  2,  1884,  "  Hibernian  Bank  £1,000." 
Is  that  a  private  matter — that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Land  Leagne  ? — No,  it  was  a  private  matter. 

That  you  pledge  your  word  to  ? — Yes. 

Now,  "  Byrne  £5  "  on  Febraary  5.  What  is  that  ? 
►—I  should  think  that  it  would  be  a  small  personal 
payment,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Then  Febraary  25,  1884,  "  Boyton  £100  "  ?— That  is 
a  payment  I  made  to  Boyton,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
tressed condition  in  which  he  found  himself  after  his 
long  imprisonment  in  Kilmainham,  to  famish  bis 
house. 

Where  ? — In  London. 

Where  was  his  house  ? — I  can  find  out,  but  I  do  not 
know  now. 

Do  I  understand  that  that  payment  was  made  out  of 
your  private  funds  ? — Yes. 

And  that  it  was  never  repaid  yon  ? — ^No. 

Then  "  O'Brien  £100  "  on  the  1st  of  March.  What 
is  that  ? — Very  probably  it  was  a  payment  to  Mr. 
William  O'Brien. 

Do  you  suggest  that  that  was  a  private  affair  ? — 
No,  certainly  not.  I  have  already  admitte4  over  and 
over  again  that  many  of  these  payments  were  public 
payments. 

I  cannot  admit,  Mr.  Farnell,  that  you  have  already 
admitted  that  over  and  over  again.  Will  yon 
point  to  any  statement  prior  to  that  you  have  made 
to-day,  in  which  you  have  said  that  any  of  these  pay- 
ments were  made  in  reference  to  public  matters  ? — I 
told  Mr.  Lewis  at  the  time  when  the  matter  came 
before  the  Court  on  a  previous  occasion  that  in  these 
years  undoubtedly  many  payments  had  been  made  in 
reference  to  public  matters,  and  that  I  thought  that 
yfteyimeswereentitledto  an  inspection  of  the  accounts. 

Then  on  March  15,  "  Sexton,  £100."  Is  that  a 
private  matter  ? — Yes. 

Then  on  the  28th  of  March,  "  Eedmond,  £170  "?— 
That  would  be  a  private  matter. 

Do  you  pledge  your  word  to  that  ? — I  believe  it  to 
be  so — to  the  best  of  my  belief. 

You  are  not  entitled  to  put  "  to  the  best  of  your 
belief  "  upon  me,  Mr.  Parnell.  Will  you  undertake 
to  say  that  it  was  a  private  matter  ? — I  will. 

You  have  no  doubt  about  it  whatever  f — No,  to  the 
best  of  my  belief. 

You  add  "  to  the  best  of  your  belief."  Do  you 
recollect  what  the  private  matter  was  ? — It  was  a  sum 
paid  to  himself  for  his  own  purposes,  to  the  best  of 
my  belief. 

Do  you  undertake  to  say  that  it  was  iinoonneoted 
with  either  the  Land  League  or  with  political  pur- 
poses ? — I  believe  so. 

Will  you  pledge  your  word  to  that  ? — I  will,  to  the 
best  of  my  belief. 

The  Peesident. — Do  you  mean  that  you  lent  it  to 
him? 

Mr,  Parnell, — I  should  think  it  was  a  loan,  my  Lords. 

Cross-examination  continued. — A  loan  made  in  oon- 
seauenceof  his  application  to  you  ? — I  should  think  so. 


Have  you  any  means  of  ascertaining  that  ? — I  should 
think  that  Mr.  Eedmond  would  be  able  to  explain  it. 
Of  course  in  going  through  a  number  of  payments 
made  during  a  long  course  of  years  without  any  docu- 
ments but  the  bare  entries,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
remember  the  circumstances  of  every  case.  But  I 
cannot  remember  any  other  purpose  in  connexion  with 
the  Land  League  and  the  Parliamentary  movement  for 
which  Mr.  Bedmond  would  want  money. 

Mr.  Justiob  a.  L.  Smith.— Which  Eedmond  ? 
Either  William  or  John  ? — I  cannot  remember. 

The Attokney-Geneeai,. — Justobserve,  Mr.  Parnell, 
that  up  to  the  present  time  I  have  not  seen  the  other 
side  of  the  accoimt.  I  suggest  to  you  that  consider- 
able amounts  placed  to  your  credit  are  not  private 
moneys  at  all  ?— That  is  not  so,  as  far  as  we  have 
gone.  If  you  will  kindly  allow  me  to  look  over  the 
accounts  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  I  will  give 
you  my  general  opinion. 

The  Pkesident. — It  is  unfortunate  that  that  was 
not  done  before  the  inspection  of  that  side  of  the 
account  was  refused. 

Mr.  Parnell. — Well,  my  Lord,  I  never  refused  it  or 
understood  that  it  had  been  refused,  or  suggested  its 
refusal. 

The  Attoknet-Gknbkai..— Tour  Lordships  will 
have  heard  the  evidence.  I  am  not  entitled  to  com- 
ment upon  it  now,  but  I  am  justified  in  saying  that, 
beyond  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Asquith,  that  these 
accounts  were  of  a  purely  private  nature,  and  that  upon 
that  ground  Mr.  Parnell  objected  to  their  being  pro- 
duced, no  communication  has  ever  been  made  to  us  of 
willingness  for  us  to  see  those  accounts  on  either  side 
until  this  moment.  Indeed  a  draft  affidavit  of  Mr. 
Parnell's  was  handed  to  us  in  which  he  complained 
that  these  very  accounts  hadbeen  improperly  obtained. 

Mr.  Parnell. — I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  the 
other  side  of  the  account  had  been  refused. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — I  was  informed  that  my  learned 
friends  on  the  other  side  had  got  an  order  to  see 
these  accounts.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the 
matter,  as  I  had  taken  no  part  in  it.  I  understand 
that  Mr.  Soames  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  them, 
and  that  he  expressed  himself  satisfied  with  the  copy 
furnished  to  him  of  the  debit  side  of  the  accounts. 
This  occurred  about  a  month  ago. 

The  President.— Only  a  few  days  ago  Mr.  Eeid 
was  instructed  to  say  that  one  side  of  the  account  was 
not  to  be  produced,  and  I  understood  that  it  had  been 
refused. 

Mr.  Eeid. — Your  Lordship  Is  perfectly  correct.  I 
was  under  the  impression  that  the  order  was  a  limited 
one,  and  your  Lordships.may  recollect  that  I  spoke  of 
it  in  that  sense. 

Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.— I  thought  that  it  was 
arranged  that  Mr.  Parnell  should  swear  the  affidavit 
that  has  been  referred  to. 

Mr.'  Eeid. — That  was  in  reference  to  another 
matter,  my  Lord.  It  was  suggested  that  my  learned 
friends    Mr.    Asauith    and    Mr.  Graham  should  confer 
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together  as  to  what  should  and  what  should  not  be 
produced.  My  impression  was  that  the  order  was  a 
limited  one. 

The  ATTOENBY-GEKESAi.— I  think  it  only  right  to 
say,  my  Lords,  that  my  instructions  are  that  these 
accounts  were  refused  us  altogether  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  private  accounts.  We  applied  for 
their  production  on  affidavit,  and  no  affidavit  was 
made  in  answer.  Then  we  came  into  Court  about  it, 
and  Mr.  Asquith  offered  to  me  to  have  an  affidavit 
sworn  that  these  were  private  accounts.  Then  it  was 
offered  to  Sir  Henry  James  that  we  should  see  one 
side  of  the  accounts.  The  other  side  has  been  refused 
to  us  up  to  this  moment,  when  Mr.  Famell  informs  us 
that  be  has  no  objection  to  our  seeing  both  sides  of 
the  accounts. 

Mr.  Famell. — I  thought  that  the  order  to  see  the 
accounts  was  unlimited.  I  certainly  never  suggested 
any  limitation  of  it,  and  I  never  heaxd  of  any  such 
limitation  of  it.  The  only  statement  I  ever  made 
with  regard  to  the  accounts  was  one  in  which  I  told 
Mr.  Soames  personally  I  was  perfectly  willing  that 
he  should  see  them  for  the  years  1883, 1884,  and  1885, 
because  during  those  years  some  payments  of  a  public 
character  had  been  made.  Mr.  Soames  said  that  he 
would  be  satisfied  with  seeing  the  accounts  during 
those  years,  and  I  never  heard  that  any  limitation  had 
been  placed  upon  his  seeing  those  accounts. 

The  Attoeney-Generai,. — I  must  put  this  distinctly 
to  you,  Mr.  Famell.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the 
draft  affidavit  which  complains  of  the  private  account 
having  been  seen  ? — Yes,  I  may  have  looked  it  over 
hastily. 

Was  that  statement  made  upon  your  authority  or 
not  ? — It  was  made  after  a  hurried  consultation  with- 
out sufficient  instructions. 

Was  the  statement  it  contained  correct  ? — It  was 
not.  But  you  are  quite  welcome  to  see  the  other  side 
of  the  accounts. 

The  FEE3IDENT. — Do  not  let  there  be  any  misunder- 
standing about  that. 

Now  let  us  go  on  with  the  accounts.  On  April  7, 
1884,  there  is  this  item,  "  MacDermott,  £250." 
Who  was  he  ? — ^He  is  my  private  solicitor. 

Then  there  is,  "  April  9,  Biggar,  £100."  Is  that  a 
private  matter  ? — Yes,  that  was  money  that  Mr. 
Biggar  had  lent  to  me  in  1880,  when  I  had  no 
resources,  and  I  paid  it  back  to  him  on  the  date  of  the 

entry. 

Then,  on  April  16,  there  is  an  entry,  "  National 
Bank,  £500."  What  account  was  that  transferred  to  ? 
— I  cannot  tell  you  ;  but  I  am  disposed  to  think  it 
was  not  a  public  matter.  I  can  easily  ascertain  foi 
you. 

But  I  must  ask  you  to  be  perfectly  clear  upon  this 
point.  Was  there  any  account  at  the  National  Bank 
to  which  you  transferred  or  authorized  to  be  trans- 
ferred this  sum  of  £500  ?— Probably. 

What   was   that   account  ?— I  do  not   say  that  there 


was 'such  an   account  to  which  the  money  was   trans- 
ferred. 

The  amount  would  not  be  transferred  without  your 
authority  ? — There  may  have  been  some  account. 

Do  you  represent  that  £500  paid  to  the  National 
Bank  was  a  private  transaction  ? — It  may  have  beeil 
private  or  public,  but  I  can  ascertain. 

But  this  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance, 
and  I  ask  you  it  you  can  give  me  any  particulars  of 
the  account  to  which  that  £500  was  transferred  ? — I 
can  easily  ascertain  for  you. 

I  do  not  take  notice  of  the  O'Cohnor  cheques,  I 
presume  they  are  all  covered  by  the  Press  business  ? 
— I  should  think  so.     They  would  be   personal  matters. 

"  May  6,  O'Brien,  £100."  Was  that  a  private 
matter  ? — I  cannot  say,  but  I  will  ascertain  for  you. 

Do  you  say  it  is  out  of  yoiu:  private  moneys  ? — Yes. 

"  Larkin,  June  1,  £35."  Who  is  he  ? — ^A  gentle- 
man in  London  whom  I  employed  on  the  same  busi- 
ness as  Mr.  O'Kelly. 

Has  he  anything  to  do  with  that  gentleman  who 
was  correspondent  for  the  Irish  World  ? — ^No. 

Do  you  know  him  personally  ? — I  have  known  him 
since  I  emp],oyed  him  in  this  business. 

"  M'Gough,  £600  "  ?— That,  I  should  think,  would 
be  a  public  matter — a  National  League  payment, 

"  Redmond,  June  21,  £50  "?— That  would  coma 
under  the  heading  of  personal. 

Do  you  undertake  to  say  it  is  a  private  transaction  ? 
— I  believe  it  is.  Mr,  Bedmond  will  be  able  to  speak 
more  specifically. 

"July  14,  Redmond,  £150  ?"— That  might  have 
been  to  cover  Mr.  Redmond's  expenses  to  America, 

I  call  your  attention  to  three  payments  to  Mr^ 
Redmond  within  three  months  ? — Some  would  be  for 
public  purposes  and  some  for  private. 

Where  did  this  money  come  from  ? — From  my  own 
pocket. 
■  For  public  purposes  ? — Certainly. 

"July  18,  National  Bank,  £500."  This  is  the 
second  £500  within  three  months.  To  what  account 
would  that  go  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  would  go  to 
any  account,  but  I  can  easily  ascertain. 

What  sort  of  payments  were  you  making  to  Larkin  ? 
— I  think  I  paid  him  about  £1,000  altogether.  I  had 
leaseda  piece  of  land  in  Ireland  to  see  if  the  peat-litter 
industry,  so  extensively  pursued  in  Holland,  could  bo 
introduced  into  Ireland. 

"  Sexton  £100,"  on  August  1.  Is  that  a  private 
matter  ? — Unless  there  was  an  American  convention  at 
that  time  that  would  have  been  a  private  matter. 

"  Fallon,  August  21,  £120."  Who  is  Fallon  ?— He 
is  a  man  in  Ireland  who  lent  me  some  money,  and  I 
paid  it  back  to  him, 

McCloskey,  again,  on  October  11,  1884,  £20  ?— I 
should  think  that  would  be  some  money  in  reference 
to  the  same  matter. 

"  October  27,  1884."  Gallagher,  £50.  Who  is 
Gallagher  ? — That  I  cannot  say,  I  will  find  out  toir 
you,    I  am  just  seeing  if  I  had  any  old  cheques. 
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Have  yoa  any  returned  cheques  of  this  account  ? — I 
think  so  (looking  at  cheques).  No,  they  are  not  of 
this  account. 

Of  what  account  are  those  the  counterfoils  ? — The 
account  of  Mr.  O'Connor,  Mr.  Dillon,  and  myself  at 
the  Hibernian  Bank .    Do  you  want  the  cheques  ? 

Presently.  Will  you  tell  me  what  dates  those 
cheques  run  over  ? — The  first  is  August  21,  1882,  and 
the  last  January  10,  1883. 

Those  would  be  a  public  account  ? — Yes,  public  money. 

Have  you  any  earlier  ones  ? — No,  if  there  are  any 
«arlier  ones,  the  Ladies'  Land  League  would  have  the 
blocks.     I  never  had  them. 

At  present  you  are  not  able  to  give  me  any  informa- 
tion about  Gallagher  ? — No. 

'■  November  7,  Healy,£150  "  ? — That  was  a  private 
matter. 

Then  "  November  2.5,  Hibernian  Bank,  £1,400  "  ?— 
That  was  a  private  matter. 

The  AlTOENEY-GENEKiL. — My  Lords,  with  refer- 
ence to  these  documents  I  do  not  know  what  steps 
your  Lordships  would  take.  We  were  entitled  to  see 
these  documents  before. 

The  President.— We  will  not  go  back  to  that. 
Now  I  hope  there  will  be  no  mistake  about  this. 
All  these  documents  must  be  produced,  taking  care 
that  they  are  only  produced  in  the  presence  of  per- 
sons who  can  be  relied  upon  not  to  carry  the  infor- 
mation further. 

Mr.  Parnell. — My  Lord,  at  the  time  I  made  the 
affidavit  I  did  not  know  I  had  these  in  my  possession. 

The  Attobnet-Gkneeal. — When  did  you  discover 
them  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  the  date.  " 

The  PRE3IDBST. — ^Tou  ought  to  have  been  informed, 
ilr. Parnell,  that  it  was  your  duty  to  have  made  asearch. 

Mr.  Parnell. — I  have  made  search,  my  Lord. 

The  Attobney-Gbnbeal. — Are  you  aware  that  any 
communication  was  made  to  Mr.  Soames  that  these 
documents  had  been  discovered  ? — No,  I  think  not..  I 
do  not  think  that  I  even  told  Mr.  Lewis. 

Then  on  the  2d  of  December  there  is  "  Hibernian 
Bank,  £200  "  f— That  is  private. 

Then  December  20,  "  Boyton,  £25  "  ?— That  would 
bs  a  small  sum  paid  to  Boyton  who  was  in  very  poor 
circumstances. 

Do  you  know  what  accounts  there  were  at  the 
Oharing-cross  National  Bank  in  which  any  of  the 
members  of  Parliament  were  interested  and  on  which 
they  could  draw  cheques  ? — No  ;  but  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Biggar  had  an  account  there,  and  that  Mr.  Justin 
M'Carthy  was  his  colleague. 

Any  other  accounts  ? — No. 

At  what  date  did  you  first  know  of  the  existence  of 
Mr.  Biggar's  account  ? — I  think  I  heard  of  it  some 
time  prior  to  the  general  election  of  1885,  when  the 
remittances  came  in  to  the  Parliamentary  Fund  to  any 
extent  ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  when  the  account  was 
first  opened. 

Very  well,  I  pass  from  that.  Do  you  know  John 
Torley  ? — I  knew  of  him  as  a  very  violent  and  extreme 


man,  who  was  very  much  opposed  to  our  policy,  and  1 
believe  ho  still  is  opposed  to  it. 

Did  you  know  him  ?— Ido  not  think  I  did  personally. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  you  did  not  ? — The  only 
time,  I  should  say,  when  I  met  him  personally  was 
when  he  accompanied  John  Daly  and  tried  to  break 
np  my  meeting  at  Glasgow. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  yon  did  not  see  him 
between  1880  and  1888  ?— To  the  best  of  my  belief  I 
did  not. 

Did  you  know  O'Hanlon  ? — Do  you  mean  the  man 
who  broke  up  our  meeting  at  the  Kotunda  ?  I  never 
heard  of  him  until  his  name  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers. 

Do  you  know  P.  N.  Fitzgerald  ?— Him  I  have  met 
from  time  to  time.  He  is  a  Cork  man,  and  one  of  my 
constituents. 

What  did  you  know  him  as  ? — As  an  advanced  man 
who,  from  first  to  last,  was  very  much  opposed  to  my 
policy  and  the  Land  League. 

He  was  opposed  to  your  policy  ? — Undoubtedly.  He 
considers  that  we  are  demoralizing  the  Irish  people 
and  drawing  them  away  from  the  true  path. 

Have  you  seen  him  often  ? — Occasionally. 

Conversed  with  him  ? — Frequently.  Whenever  I  see 
him  I  always  talk  to  him. 

You  are  on  friendly  terms  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  to  say, 
he  tries  to  reason  me  out  of  my  views,  and  I  try  to 
reason  him  out  of  his  views,  and  neither  of  us  has  any 
success.     (Laughter.) 

Guinness,  of  Preston  ;    did  yon  know  him  ? — No. 

John  O'Connor,  alias  Dr.  Clarke  ? — Yes.  I  mot 
him  in  1877. 

Yott  have  known  him  ? — Yes,  since  1877. 

And  seen  him  not  infrequently  ? — The  last  time  was 
four  or  five  years  ago. 

You  saw  him  in  1881,  did  you  not  ? — Nob  in  1881. 

Did  you  not  see  him  in  Paris  in  that  year  ? — No. 

Are  you  quite  Eure  ? — To  the  best  of  my  belief  I 
did  not. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  you  did  not  ? — I  will  not 
absolutely,  deny  that  I  saw  him,  but  to  the  best  of  my 
belief  I  did  not. 

Did  you  see  him  in  1880  ? — I  do  not  recollect 
having  seen  him  since  the  second  Irishtown  meeting. 

What  was  he  ? — One  of  these  advanced  Nationalists. 

Did  yon  say  that  yon  did  not  see  him  repeatedly  up 
to  three  or  four  years  ago  ? — I  met  him  first  in  1877, 
and  I  saw  him  at  intervals  up  to  the  date  of  the 
second  Irishtown  meeting.  I  believe  that  was  the 
last  time. 

What  was  he  doing,  as  far  as  you  know  ? — Trying  to 
injure  and  destroy  the  Land  JLeague. 

That  was  your  opinion  ? — Yes,  derived  from  con- 
versations. He  was  always  strongly  opposed  to  the 
Land  League  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  driving  it 
out  of  Mayo. 

Did  you  know  of  his  being  with  Patrick  Bean  ?— 
Not  in  those  later  years. 
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At  any  time  ?— Probably  in  1877  and  1878  ;  not 
since. 

Have  you  not  known  of  his  being  with  Egan  in 
1879  ?— No. 

Nor  heard  of  his  being  with  him  ? — Nor  heard  of 
his  being  with  him. 

Do  you  know  Mark  Byan  ? — I   have  never  met  him. 

Who  is  he  ? — I  believe  he  is  a  medical  man  in 
London. 

You  have  never  met  ? — No. 

At  any  time  ? — At  any  time. 

You  will  pledge  yom-  oath  to  that  ? — To  the  best  of 
my  recollection  1  have  never  seen  him.  I  should  not 
know  him  if  I  saw  him  here  in  Court  or  in  the 
street. 

Have  you  spoken  of  him  to  Mr.  Davitt  ? — No,  1 
think  not. 

What  is  the  period  during  which  you  have  not  seen 
Mark  Eyau  ? — I  do  not  believe  I  have  ever  seen  him 
in  my  life. 

Never  in  Mr.  Davitt's  presence  ? — Never  in  his 
presence,  or  the  presence  of  anybody  else. 

Does  Mr.  Davitt  know  him  ? — Very  well,  I 
believe. 

Dr.  M'Inemey  ;  do  youknow  of  him  ? — I  know  of 
him  ;  but  I  do  not  know  him  personally.  I  know 
him  as  one  of  the  advanced  people  who  came  over 
here  to  ridicule  us  and  to  try  to  prevent  the  people 
from  following  us. 

Did  you  know  any  of  these  people  as  being  con- 
nected with  the  Fenian  organization  in  1884  ? — I 
heard  generally  about  them  ;  but  I  have  no 
knowledge  as  to  that.  The  people  you  have 
mentioned  have  been  without  exception  opponents  of 
our  movement. 

Were  they  in  the  Fenian  organization  in  1884  ? — I 
cannot  tell  you. 

But  you  knew  of  them  as  being  advanced  people  ? — 
I  heard  of  them.  They  were  opposed  to  our  movement 
because  they  considered  that  we  were  leading  the 
people  of  Ireland  astray. 

P.  S.  Tapley,  did  you  know  him  ? — No, 

General  Millen  ? — I  have  never  met  him. 

I  think  you  knew  Dr.  William  Carroll  very  well  ? — 
Yes,  very  well. 

Was  he  in  Ireland  in  1878  ?— In  1877  he  wag. 

In  1878  ? — I  think  not  as  late  as  that.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  he  wasin  Ireland  in  1877  and  not  in  1878. 
But  he  may  have  been  there  without  my  knowing  it. 

Did  you  see  him  ? — Frequently  in  1877. 

Did  Dr.  William  Carroll  communicate  with  you 
about  joining  the  New  York  Herald  Fund  movement 
in  1880  ? — Yes.     I  should  think  that  probable. 

Did  you  not  communicate  by  telegram  and  letter 
with  Devoy  through  Dr.  William  Carroll  with  refer- 
ence to  joining  that  movement  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that 
I  communicated  with  Devoy  both  by  telegram  and  let- 
ter—certainly by  telegram. 

Dr.  William  Carroll   being   ;our   intermediary  ? — I 


cannot  say.  I  should  think  that  I  communicated 
directly. 

Did  you  not  telegraph  to  Dr.  William  Carroll  on 
February  16,  1880,  a  request  that  he  would  convey  to 
the  Seraldyowc  consent  to  act  on  the  committee  subject 
to  conditions  already  explained  ?  Have  you  any  doubt 
that  that  is  a  genuine  telegram  ? — No. 

Did  you  not  also  telegraph  this  to  the  New  York 
Herald  : — "  Mailed  you  yesterday  conditions  on  which 
I  join  committee.  Same  as  communicated  yesterday 
by  Dr.  Carroll,  of  Philadelphia  "  ?— Yes  ;  very  likely 
I  sent  that. 

Did  you  not  know  that  he  was  a  leading  member  of 
the  advanced  section  ? — I  knew  he  was  a  man  who 
held  advanced  opinions. 

Now  as  to  Alexander  Sullivan.  He  came  to  Ireland 
at  the  end  of  1881  or  beginning  of  1882  ?— I  do  not 
know.    Your  witness  says  so. 

Did  you  not  see  him  ? — No. 

You  never  saw  him  after  1881  ? — I  never  saw  him 
after  my  departure  from  America  in  1880. 

Did  you  know  his  wife  ? — Yes- 
Have  you  seen  her  since  1880  ? — Yes  ;  in  1884  I  met 
her  accidentally  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel. 

Under  what  name  was  she  passing  ? — I  suppose  under 
her  own  name.  I  assume  so.  I  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose the  contrary. 

On  what  business  was  she  here  ? — She  said  that  she 
was  chaperoning  a  young  friend.  They  were  travel- 
ling, I  believe,  in  England,  Ireland,  and  the  Conti- 
nent. I  met  her  accidentally.  I  was  with  Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Conuor,  who  had  gone  to  the  Westminster  Palaco 
Hotel  to  lunch.  He  said,  "  That  is  Mrs.  Alexander 
Sullivan,"  and  we  went  up  to  her  and  had  a  chat. 
She  visited  this  country  again  in  1886.  I  saw  her 
then  also. 

What  mission  was  she  on  then  ? — I  believe  she  had 
some  mission  of  the  same  kind. 

Chaperoning  a  young  lady  could  hardly  be  called  a 
mission,  Mr.  Pamell  ?— Well,  she  was  travelling  with 
a  lady. 

Do  you  remember  Gallagher's  trial  ? — Perfectly. 

When  T\as  it  ?— Near  the  end  of  1882. 

Or  at  the  beginning  of  1883  ? — Yes. 

Was  Boyton  over  here  at  the  time  of  the  trial  ? — I 
should  think  so.  He  lived  in  London  from  the  time 
of  our  release  from  Kilmainham  until  about  a  year 
ago. 

Did  Boyton  come  over  from  America  at  the  time  of 
Gallagher's  trial  ? — That  I  cannot  say. 

Did  ho  come  over  with  Gallagher's  sister  ? — I  do 
not  know. 

Do  you  know  whether  Boyton  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  defence  of  Gallagher  ? — No  ;  I  never  heard 
of  it. 

That  is  news  to  you  ? — Quite  so. 

I  forgot  to  ask  you  the  other  day  whether  you  knew 
that  Augustin  Ford  was  a  member  of  the  Clan-na- 
Gael  ? — My  strong  impression  is  that  none  of  them 
were  members  of  the  Olan-na-Gael. 
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Did  you  know  P.  J.  Hayes  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

Think. — If  I  were  to  look  throngh  the  records  of 
the  day  in  America  I  might  be  able  to  find  his  name  ; 
bat  the  discovery  would  have  no  special  significance 
for  me. 

Do' you  know  whether  Mr.  Davitt  knew  him  ?— No  ; 
I  do  not. 

Do  you  know  of  Hayes  going  to  Paris  recently  ? — 
No. 

You  have  never  heard  of  it  ? — ^Ezcnse  me.  Do  you 
mean  Hayes,  a  man  who  was  in  London  in  1885  ?  I 
have  heard  of  that  man,  certainly. 

Did  you  know  him  ? — No,  He  tried  several  times 
to  obtain  interviews  with  me,  but  I  refused  to  see 
bim. 

Did  you  know  of  his  going  to  Paris  f — Yes  ;  I  sent 
for  him  to  come  from  America  for  the  purpose  of  visit- 
ing Mr.  Davitt  in  Pafis. 

Joseph  Casey,  did  yon  know  him  ? — I  sent  for  him  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  about  Pigott,  and 
some  of  that  information  enabled  us  to  expose  Pigott, 

Patrick  Casey  ? — I  never  met  him. 

When  was  the  first  communication  with  Joseph 
Casey  ? — ^When  Mr.  Davitt  went  over  to  Paris  to 
obtain  information  about  Pigott. 

You  have  mentioned  your  high  opinion  of  Egan,  and 
yon  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  Egan  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  physical  force  party.  Am  I  to 
understand  that  you  had  no  knowledge  at  all  of  Egan 
joining  the  Clan-na-Gael  ? — No,    I  never  heardof  it. 

Nor  of  his  starting  the  Martyrs'  Fund  ? — Nor  of  his 
starting  the  Martyrs'  Fund. 

If  he  did  within  a  few  months  after  his  going  over 
to.'America  join  the  Clan-na-Gael,  and  continue  an 
active  member  of  it  during  the  time  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  dynamite  policy,  would  that  cause  you  to 
change  your  opinion  about  Egan  ? — I  should  have 
regretted  very  much  his  having  drifted  back  into  the 
revolutionary  movement,  but  I  should  not  have  regarded 
it  as  unnatural. 

Do  you  know  who  were  the  representatives  of  the 
Fenian  Brotherhood  at  the  secret  convention  ? — I  have 
not  the  slightest  knowledge. 

Then  I  may  take  it  that  it  would  recall  nothing  to 
your  mind  if  I  were  to  suggest  what  their  names 
were  ? — No,    it  would  not  suggest  anything  to  me. 

Now,  as  to  Egan  starting  the  Martyrs'  Fund — the 
fund  for  the  families  of  the  men  who  were  convicted 
of  the  Phoenix  Park  murders.  Assuming  that  he  did 
start  the  Martyrs'  Fund  as  "  an  incentive  to  others 
to  do  likewise,"  would  that  appear  to  you  to  be  an 
action  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  a  man  who 
advocated  constitutional  methods  ? — I  have  already 
stated  that  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  the  subscrip- 
tions for  the  fund,  the  object  of  the  fund  being  to 
succour  the  innocent  victims  of  those  crimes. 

But  obEer?e  the  words  "  as  an  incentive  to  others 
to  do  likewise." — That  is  "  as  an  incentive  to 
others  "  to  subscribe.    (Laughter.) 

No  :   starting  the  Martyrs'   Fund  "  as  an  incentive 


to  others  to  do  likewise' '—that  is  to  say,todothe  same 
thing  as  the  martyrs  have  done."— Of  course,  i^  that 
is  the  correct  interpretation,  it  was  a  very  improper 
thing  to  do. 

You  have  suggested,  you  know,  that  you  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  dynamite  policy  as  a  definite  policy 
until  the  date  which  you  have  named.  Now  was  not 
the  great  question  before  the  Philadelphia  Convention 
of  1883,  which  you  call  "  a  most  representative  con- 
vention," whether  or  not  the  dynamite  section  would 
not  become  too  pronounced  ? — My  attention  was  first 
directed  to  the  danger  arising  out  of  the  dynamite 
movement  at  some  time  in  1883 — in  June,  1883,  I 
should  think. 

What  I  want  to  know  is  this.  Was  not  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  dynamite  section  would  be  the 
predominant  section  in  1883  the  subject  of  discussion 
before  the  convention  took  place  ? — I  never  heard  of 
the  question  having  been  the  subject  of  discussion, 
but  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  probability  of  the 
dynamite  section  obtaining  the  upper  hand  at  any  of 
those  conventions. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this.  Nation,  April 
21,  1883  :— 

"  Our  London  Letter,    > 

"  The  question  of  the  advisability  of  Mr.  Parnell's 
attending  the  forthcoming  Irish  Convention  at  Chicago 
was,  as  the  newspapers  state,  considered  and  resolved 
upon  by  a  meeting  of  his  colleagues  a  few  days  ago. 
The  view  of  the  majority  was  strongly  opposed  to  hia 
so  doing.  Weighty  reasons  were  adduced  by  them  in 
support  of  their  views  •  but  reasons  were  also  given 
on  the  other  side.  We  must  all  hope  that  the  best  and 
wisest  thing  has  been  done  ;  but  if  a  newspaper  corre- 
spondent may  express  an  opinion  on  so  important  and 
complicated  a  question,  I  would  say  that  I  had  much 
rather    the  decision  had  gone  the  other  way. 

"  The  proceedings  of  the  convention  are  being 
looked  forward  to  with  great  interest  by  every  one 
here.  It  is  said  that  the  plain  issue  to  be  determined 
there  is  whether  or  not  the  use  of  physical  force  of  all 
k  inds — dynamite  included — may  not  properly  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Irish  people  in  their  struggle  for  the 
liberation  of  their  country  from  British  rule.  To  take 
the  affirmative  side  of  the  discussion  would — ^putting 
all  other  considerations  aside-^hardl.y  be  a  safe  thing 
for  any  one  who  would  contemplate  returning  to  and 
living  in  any  part  of  the  so-called  United  Kingdom  ; 
least  of  all  would  it  be  safe  for  a  member  of  the 
British  Parliament.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
no  easy  task  to  argue  before  an  Irish-American 
audience  that  the  use  of  force  by  Ireland  or  by  any 
other  oppressed  nation  for  the  recovery  of  its  liber- 
ties would  be  immoral," 

Were  you  ignorant  of  that  article  when  you  gave  the 
answers  which  you  gave  the  other  day  ?— I  had  nevei 
heard  of  that  article. 

Did  you  find  that  there  was  a  dynamite  section  ? 
Did  you  inquire  about  it  ?^No.  I  did  not  suppose  it 
possible  to  obtain  any  information  on  the  subject. 

You  have  spoken  of  your  ignorance  of  "  Transatlan* 
tic's"  communications  to  the/risA  Wotld.Xio  youremem- 
ber  the  way  in  which  ' '  Transatlantic  "was  referred  to  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  March  llrv  1881  ?    Do   you 
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remember  Sir  William  Hareourt  reading  an  extract 
from  one  of  "  Transatlantic's  "  letters  ? — ^No.  I  only 
recollect  one  passage  of  one  speech  made  by  Sir 
William  Hareourt  at  that  time,  in  1881.  It  was  the 
passage  in  which  he  referred  to  myself, 
i  will  read  Sir  William  Harcourt's  words.  He  said  : — 

"  I  see  a  little  of  the  American  papers.  I  have 
before  me  a  copy  of  the  Irish  World,  of  which  the 
hon.  member  for  the  city  of  Cork  knows  something, 
and  through  which  come  the  largest  contributions  from 
America  to  the  Irish  Land  League.  He  Who  pays  the 
piper  has  a  right  to  call  the  tune,  as  the  largest 
subscriber  to  a  religious  society  laid  down  the  doc- 
trine. As  a  specimen  of  the  contributions  which 
appear  in  this  paper,  1  will  quote  one  which  begins 
'  I  append  the  report  of  a  scene  in  the  House  of  600 
Bcbundrels.  '    That  is  ourselves. 

"  Mr.  Parnell. — Is  not  that  quotation  made  from  a 
letter  from  London  ?  " 

Do  you  remember  that  ? — It  is  possible  I  may  have 
heard  about  "  Transatlantic,"  Mooney,  writing  in 
this  style. 

Am  I  to  understand  that  you  did  not  make  any  in- 
vestigation into  the  character  and  teachings  of  the 
Irish  World  or  that  you  did  ? — The  references  to 
Mooney  at  that  time  I  considered  as  disconnected 
from  the  Irish  World  itself. 

I  have  reminded  you  of  the  telegram  in  Which  you 
thanked  the  Irish  World  and  its  readers  for  their 
support  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  do  not  accept  that  telegram  as 
being  my  telegram — certainly  not  the  whole  of  it. 

I  will  call  attention  to  the  telegram  directly  ;  but 
I  want  now  to  know  distinctly  whether  you  did  Oir 
did  not  through  the  years  1880  and  1881  examine  the 
columns  of  the  Irish  World  ?— I  cannot  say  that  I 
did. 

Have  you  no  recollection  whether  you  did  or  did  not  ? 
■s-My  recollection  is  that  1  did  not  read  the  Irish 
World  habitually  and  attentively  at  any  time,  but  I 
had  a  general  knowledge  of  its  action  and  conduct 
by  rumour,  report,  and  information. 

Up  to  the  end  of  1881  you  expressed  no  public  dis- 
apjlroval  of  its  teachings  ? — No  ;  not  until  I 
separated  myself  from  Mr.  Ford  at  the  time  when  he 
started  the  dynamite  policy. 

You  refer  to  the  end  of  1882  or  the  beginning  of 
1883  ?— The  beginning  of  1883. 

Up  to  that  time  you  had  not  expressed  the  slightest 
dissent  ? — t  had  not. 

In  asking  you  questions  with  reference  to  your 
American  speeches  I  omitted  to  refer  to  one  speech. 
Have  you  a  report  of  your  speech  delivered  at  New- 
haven  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

I  will  read  from  the  report  in  the  Irish  World  of 
February  14,  1880  :— 

"  The  land  question  is  bound  to  unite  all  creeds, 
and  with  the  Orangemen  and  Catholics  banded 
together  I  believe  that  the  handwriting  is  on  the 
wall  for  the  downfall  of  British  rule.  When  the  time 
comes  it  will  be  the  duty  of  every  Irishman  to  give 
the  last  drop  of  his  blood  to  secure  that  end. 
(Applause.)    The  Irish  pejople-are  «jast   as   ready  to^^ 


fight  as  ever  they  were .  They  .  will  not  engage  in  a 
needless  struggle  ;    they  will  abide  their  time." 

Bo  you  remember  making  use  of  those  expressions  ? 
— No,  I  do  not.  That  purports  to  be  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  my  speech,  but  it  is  riot.  It  is  dressed  up  to 
suit  the  ideas,  I  suppose,  of  Patrick  Ford,  I  do  not 
accept  Ford's  reports  of  my  speeches  as  being  exact. 

Have  you  any  other  contemporary  report  ? — I  will 
look. 

You  and  Ford  were  very  good  friends  in  1880  ?— » 
Yes,  certainly. 

What  do  you.  suggest  could  induce  Ford  in  1880  to 
misrepresent  what  you  were  saying  ? — ^He  always  did. 
He  always  exaggerated  my  words. 

Did  you  ever  before  1883  complain  of  Ford  mis- 
representing what  you  said  ? — No,  because  I  do  not 
suppose  that  these  matters  came  specially  under  my 
attention  until  later.  I  do  not  suppose  I,  ever  saw 
this  report,  I  had  something  else  to  do  than  to  read 
the  Irish  World  when  in  America. 

Do  you  charge  Ford  with  publishing  in  his  paper  a 
garbled  or  incorrect  account  of  what  you  said  ? — Cer« 
tainly.  He  was  endeavouring  by  his  reports  to  per- 
suade the  Irish  people  that  my  views  were  more  ad- 
vanced than  they  really  were. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  charge  Ford  with  publishing 
in  his  paper  incorrect  reports  week  by  week  of  what 
you  said  ? — I  have  already  stated  my  view  as  to  the 
tendency  to  exaggeration  in  the  reports  which  Ford 
published  of  my  speeches. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Ford  published  week  ty 
week  statements  and  reports  of  your  speeches  which 
were  false  and  untrue  ? — I  should  not  like  to  go  as 
far  as  that.  I  should  say  that  the  reports  in  the 
Irish  World  were  misleading  and  calculated  to  make 
the  Irish  people  in  America  believe  that  I  was  going 
further,  or  intended  to  go  further,  than  I  actually  did 
intend. 

Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  that  is  asserted  which  you 
never  said  ? — ^The  reports  were  of  a  very  short  and 
patchy  description.  They  purported  to  be  verbatim, 
but  they  were  by  no  means  verbatim. 

Just  observe,  Mr.  Parnell.  You  know  that  Mr, 
Ford's  paper  was  reporting  your  speeches  ? — Certainly. 

And  that  large  sums  of  money  were  being  collected 
in  America  for  your  cause  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  at  that  time  Mr. 
Ford  was  deliberately  inserting  in  your  speeches  words 
which  he  or  his  reporter  must  have  known  you  never 
uttered  ? — Yes  ;  I  say  that  he  was  twisting  my  speeches.  I 

And  getting  money  thereby  ? — I  do  not  know  that  he 
was.    He  did  shortly  afterwards. 

Do  you  not  know  that  he   was   collecting  money 
'  during  the  whole  of  "the  latter  pari  of  1880  and  1881 
for  you  ? — I   know  he  was  collecting  money  after  I 
left  America, 

Now,  February  5,  1881— '<  Thanks  to  the  Irish 
World  and  its  readers  for  their  constant  co-operation." 
Will  you  give  me  the  whole  of  that,  please  ?— I  do 
not  think  I  said  anything  like  that. 
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Can  you  tell  me  what  you  did  say  ?— If  you  will 
read  me  the  cablegram  I  will  point  out  the  genuine 
words,  if  there  are  any. 

You  had  better  read  it  yourself,  Mr.  Pamell.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  was  it  not  sent  by  letter  f— I  should 
think  not. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  it  was  not  ? — 1  should 
think  not.  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  having 
written  such  a  letter. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  that  was  not  sent  in 
writing  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  having  written  a 
letter  of  such  a  character.  It  is  my  strong  belief  that 
I  never  sent  either  a  letter  or  a  cable. 

What  day  is  it  dated  ? — January  26. 

And  on  what  day  was  it  published  ?— It  was  pub- 
lished on  February  5.  I  believe  they  always  postpone 
the  date  of  the  publication. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  that  communication 
was  not  made  in  writing  to  Mr.  Ford  ? — I  should  think 
the  foundation  for  it  was  a  short  cable  I  sent  him 
dealing  with  some  of  those  matters,  bat  in  very 
different  language. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  that  was  not  com- 
municated to  Mr.  Ford  in  writing  ?— I  do  not  see  how 
that  could  possibly  be.  The  date  forbids  the  possi- 
bility. Between  the  date  of  January  26  and  February 
6  no  letter  could  have  got  oat.  I  believe,  too,  that 
the  Irish  World  always  publishes  some  days  before 
the  date  of  the  issue  of  a  particular  number.  This 
paper  would  probably  have  been  published  on  the  3d. 

You  say  that  is  the  practice  of  the  Irish  World  1' — 
Yes,  and  I  believe  It  is  also  the  practice  of  many 
weekly  papers. 

Did  you  send  a  copy  of  that  to  anybody  else  besides  ? 
.—I  cannot  recognize  anything  in  this,  as  my  own. 

That  is  not  my  question,  Mr.  Pamell.  Did  you  or 
did  you  not  send  a  copy  contemporaneously  to  anybody 
besides  Mr.  Ford  ?— To  the  best  of  my  belief  I  did 
not. 

Will  you  just  point  out  the  passages  you  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  ? — I  cannot  recognize  any  of  that  as 
being  like  anything  I  should  have  said.  It  must  have 
been  written  and  sent  by  somebody  in  my  name. 

Will  you  tell  me  the  language  you  repudiate  in 
that?  Take  i*  sentence  by  sentence. — Well,  I  object 
to  the  words  "  the  violent  and  indecent  charge  made 
by  Judge  FitzGerald." 

Will  you  kindly  take  it  sentence  by  sentence  and 
Bay  to  what  you  object  ? 

Mr.  Parnell  (reading).—"  The  Land  League  has 
scored  a  victory.  The  ten  to  two  disagreement  of  the 
jury  in  face  of  the  tremendous  pressure  of  the  Court 
is  everywhere  accepted  as  having  the  force  of  an 
acquittal  and  as  a  virtual  protest  against  the  Govern- 
ment's proposed  Coercion  Bills.  Of  the  violent  and 
indecent  charge  made  by  Judge  FitzGerald  I  shall 
Bay  nothing."  I  should  have  objected  to  that  para- 
graph at  the  time.  "  The  publication  of  the  charge 
is  its  condemnation.  The  Irish  party  are  doing  their 
work  well.    I  am  entirely  satisfied  with  them.    The 


debate  on  the  Address  to  the  Queen,  which  was  pro- 
longed over  a  fortnight,  proved  their  endurance  and 
vitality.  No  other  debate  in  Parliament  has  ever  be- 
fore lasted  more  than  four  or  five  days.  Gladstone's 
Ministry,  in  which  the  aristocratic  element  has  gained 
the  ascendant,  are  exasperated  at  the  firmness  shown 
by  us.  They  had  hoped  to  exhaust  our  strength  long 
since,  but  Irish  fertility  of  resource  has  paralyzed 
them,  and  up  to  the  present  has  prevented  the  passage 
of  the  Coercion  Bill.  The  principal  provisions  of  the 
Coercion  Bill  are  the  abolition  of  trial  by  jury  and 
the  substitution  in  its  stead  of  trial  by  two  Judges." 
I  think  it  is  unlikely  I  should  have  said  that, 
because  these  were  not  the  provisions  of  the  Coercion 
Bill. 

Is  there  anything  in  it  you  object  to  ?— I  have  not 
come  to  anything  so  far.  (Beading).  "The  cha- 
racter of  Irish  Judges  renders  such  a  tribunal  utterly 
untrustworthy.  Most  of  these  Irish  Judges  are  also 
members  of  the  secret  Privy  Council,  and  therefore 
creatures  of  the  Government."  I  think  that  para- 
graph should  have  been  more  elaborate.  It  was  the 
political  character  of  the  office  of  the  Irish  Judges 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  received 
their  oiSce  to  which  I  objected. 

It  ought  to  be  longer,  in  fact  ? — Yes. 

Very  well  ;  go  on,  please. — "  Although  arrests  con- 
tinue,the  Irish  people  remain  undaunted  and  unintimi- 
dated.  Their  perfect  discipline  is  worthy  of  all  admira- 
tion. Money  flows  into  the  Land  League  which  the 
people  now  regard  as  their  sole  resource.  The  land- 
lords who  find  themselves  vanquished  at  the  bar  of 
Christendom,  now  gfasp  at  the  forlorn  hope  that 
coercion  will  cripple  the  power  of  the  Land  League  ; 
and  they  give  out  in  affected  bravery  that  when  it  is 
passed  they  will  shower  these  eviction  notices  down 
upon  the  hapless  tenants,  which  the  National  League 
has  hitherto  staved  off.  But,  thanks  to  our  American 
countrymen,  the  Land  League  has  such  reserve  of  re- 
source that,  in  spite  of  temporary  coercion  laws,  there 
is  no  fear  of  the  future.  The  Government  hope,  by 
pouring  in  troops  and  by  their  arbitrary  conduct  in 
Ireland,  so  to  exasperate  the  people  as  to  provoke  re- 
bellion, and  thus  to  shoot  down  by  thousands  an  un- 
armed people.  These  manoeuvres  we  also  hope  to 
checkmate.  As  we  stand  at  present,  passive  resistance 
to  unjust  laws  is  a  stronger  weapon  in  our  hands."  I 
think  that  is  an  exaggerated  statement.  "  Thanks  to 
the  Irish  World  and  its  readers  for  their  constant  co- 
operation and  substantial  support  in  our  great  cause. 
Let  them  have  no  foar  of  itsultimate  success. — Ceakies 
STBWA.KT  Pabhkll."  Now,  I  ask  you  which  is  the 
paragraph  you  repudiate  as  being  something  you  did 
not  say  ? — I  doubt  very  much  if  I  ever  wrote  that 
cablegram  at  all.  It  is  not  in  my  style  and  diction. 
But  I  see  nothing  particularly  objectionable  in  it. 

When  was  your  attention  first  called  to  it  ? — My  at- 
tention was  first  called,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect, 
to  the  last  paragraph,  and  tha^  only,  by  either  Mr. 
Forster  or  Sir  Williom  Haroourt  in  a  speech.     It  was 
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quoted  by  one  or  other  of  them  to  show  that  we  were 
in  communication  with  Mr.  Ford. 

Now,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  practically 
contemporaneous  telegram.  March  12,  1881  : — "  Let 
the  readers  of  the  Irith  World  and  all  the  friends  of 
the  Land  League  accept  our  warmest  thanks  for  the 
noble  work  they  are  so  bravely  doing."  Then,  March 
19,  a  telegram  from  Thomas  Brennan  : — "  The  moral 
and  financial  aid  which  is  constantly  coming  from  onr 
brothers  in  America  through  the  Irish  World  and  other 
channels  cheers  ns  in  cor  work."  And  on  February 
13,  from  Thomas  Brennan  : — 

•'  The  £1,000  cabled  this  week  by  the  Irtsh  World 
is  received.  Its  announcement  was  received  with  ap- 
plause. The  substantial  and  continued  encouragement 
which  we  are  receiving  from  our  kindred  and  the 
friends  of  humanity  in  America  are  inspiriting  our 
people  very  much,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Land  League 
I  beg  to  tender  to  the  readers  of  the  Irish  World,  and 
to  all  co-operators,  its  sincere  and  most  grateful 
ackno  wledgments. ' ' 

Now,  Mr.  Famell,  in  face  of  these  telegrams,  have 
you  ever  until  to-day  suggested  that  Mr.  Ford  was  in- 
serting paragraphs  in  your  speeches,  attributing  to 
you  words  you  never  uttered  ? — No.  I  think  it  is  very 
possible  that  my  attention  had  never  been  called  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  twisting  my  speeches  until  these 
proceedinzs  commenced. 

I  put  this  to  you.  Sir.  Yon  stated  just  now  that 
your  attention  was  called  to  the  cablegram  you  have 
read  by  Mr.  Forster  in  bis  speech,  which  is  already  in . 
Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  you  have  ever  allegod 
that  Mr.  Ford  was  twisting  your  speeches  until  to- 
day ? — I  think  it  was  possible  that  my  attention  was 
called  to  it  when  Mr.  Forster  or  Sir  William  Har- 
eourt  alluded  to  the  paragraph  in  question,  but  it  was 
Dot  until  I  saw  the  whole  that  I  came  to  the  cooclu' 
sion  that  Mr.  Ford  bad  been  twisting  my  sayings. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  yon  have  ever 
stated  that  nntil  to-day  ? — I  have  frequently  sng- 
gested  it  in  private  conversations  when  I  came  to 
see  that  he  had  done  so. 

I  mnst  repeat  my  question.  Have  you  ever  made 
that  statement  in  public  until  to-day  ? — No,  it  has  not 
bec3  necessary  to  do  so. 

Now  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  speech  of 
yours  on  February  14,  1880.  I  want  to  understand,  do 
you  allege  that  yon  never  uttered  the  words  attributed 
to  you  at  the  end  of  that  speech — namely,  ' '  The  land 
question  in  Ireland  is  bound  to  unite  all  creeds,  and, 
vith  the  Orangeman  and  Catholic  banded,  believe  me 
the  handwriting  is  on  the  wall  for  the  downfall  of 
British  rule.  When  the  time  comes  it  will  bo  the 
duty  of  every  Irishman  to  give  the  last  drop  of  his 
blood  to  secure  that  end.  The  Irish  people  are  just 
sa  ready  to  fight  as  ever  they  were.  They  will  not 
engage  in  a  needless  struggle.  They  will  bide  their 
time  "  7 — That  report  is  clearly  the  view  that  the 
local  reporter  wished  to  represent  to  the  readers  of 
Ibe  Irish  World  as  my  view.  It  is  not  a  correct 
report. 


Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  you  did  not  utter  the 
words  ? — Undoubtedly.  I  will  try  to  secure  you  a 
correct  record. 

Assuming  that  it  does  represent  what  yon  said,  do 
you  suggest  that  tiiat  was  a  speech  in  favour  of  consti- 
tutional action  ? — Certainly  not.  My  speech  would 
have  filled  a  column  and  a  half.  This  is  only  a  sum- 
mary of  a  quarter  of  a  column. 

To  what  report  do  you  refer  ? — If  I  had  the  original 
report  with  me  I  would  tell  you. 

What  paper  was  it  in  ? — I  do  not  know  the  names 
of  all  these  local  papers. 

Now  I  must  ask  you  a  question  about  the  explana- 
tion you  made  this  morning.  What  I  want  to  under- 
stand is  this — ^Do  you  now  say  that  there  were  in  Ire- 
land, in  ihe  years  1879  and  1880,  secret  societies 
causing  outrages,  or  not  ? — Yes,  I  believe  there  were . 

Did  yon  at  the  time  you  spoke  in  the  House  of 
Commons  believe  there  were  ? — Certainly. 

Yon  said  you  had  received  reports  from  people 
respecting  them  ? — Yes. 

From  whom  ? — ^Mr.  Davitt  had  spoken  to  me. 

Who  else  ? — Mr.  Matthew  Harris.  Mr.  Davitt  bad 
told  me  that  outrages  were  being  caused  by  secret 
societies,  and  Mr.  Harris  had  spoken  to  me  about  the 
disintegration  of  the  Ribbon  Society,  in  which  he  had 
taken  part. 

In  what  part  of  the  country  did  they  tell  you  outrages 
were  lieing  committed  by  secret  societies  ? — Mr. 
Harris  did  not  tell  me  anything  about  the  existence 
of  secret  societies.  Mr.  Davitt  told  me  that  secret 
societies  were  committing  outrages  and  ruining  ihe 
prospects  of  the  Land  League. 

Did  anybody  else  besides  Mr.  Davitt  tell  you  of  the 
existence  of  secret  societies  ? — I  think  not. 

In  what  part  of  Ireland  did  he  tell  you  that  they 
existed  ? — In  the  west. 

What  part  of  the  west  ?  In  what  counties  ? — He 
was  spearking  generally  of  the  west,  so  far  as  I  ctn 
recollect. 

When  yon  spoke  on  January  7,  1881,  had  you  that 
report  in  your  mind  ? — Yes.  I  was  speaking  at  tbat 
time  under  the  influence  of  the  information  that  Mr. 
Harris  had  given  me  about  the  breaking  up  of  tie 
Bibbun  Boeiety. 

I  am  referring,  if  yon  please,  to  Mr.  Davitt'sstate- 
ment  to  you.  Had  you  Iiis  report  in  your  mind  ? — No, 
I  do  not  think  I  had  at  the  time  I  mode  that  speech. 
You  will  find,  if  you  read  the  whole  speech,  that  the 
scheme  of  the  speech  was  a  comparison  of  the  strength 
of  secret  societies  at  the  time  I  was  speaking  with 
their  existence   in  past  times,  such  as  1823  and  1869, 

My  question  is.  Hod  you,  or  had  you  not,  in  your 
mind  Mr.  Davitt's  report  when  you  made  that  state- 
ment ? — No,  I  was  not  alluding  to  the  ioformatiou  Mr. 
Davitt  had  given  me,  nor  bad  I  it  in  my  miud.  What 
1^  had  in  my  mind  was  the  probability  of  a  great  revival 
of  the  Bibbon  Society. 

You  said,  *'  Secret  societiesdo  notnow  exist  in  Ire- 
land. ' '    Was  that  true  ? — It  was  true  as  rei^ards  the 
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existence  of  the  Eibbcm  Society,  in  reference  to 
which  the  statement  was  made.  1  do  not  think  you 
should  take  that  passage  by  itself  ;  you  should  take 
the  whole. 

Do  I  understand  that  yon  beliered  at  the  tiiiie, apart 
from  the  Bibbon  Society,  that  there  were  secret 
societies  or  not  ? — Undoubtedly.  Mir.  Daritt  had 
given  me  information  tending  to  make  me  suppose 
that  outrages  were  being  ^committecl  by  the  lower 
class  of  physical  force  men  throughout  the  country 
and  by  the  remnants  of  the  Bibbon  Society. 

Believing  that,  did  you  caution  the  authorities  as 
to  the  existence  of  these  secret  societies  ? — I  did  not. 
I  thought,  that  the  authorities  knew  a  great  dealmore 
about  them  than  I  did. 

You  were  anxious  for  crime  io  be  put  down  ? — tJn- 
donbtedlj  we  did  commence  to  make  a  very  strong 
attempt  to  pUt  down  crime  after  Mr.  Davitt's  return 
from  America,  but  our  difficulties  were  increased  by 
the  passage  of  the  Coercion  Act.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  influence  men's  minds  and  restrain  men's  passions 
when  they  are  excited  and  irritated  by  the  passage 
of  such  Acts  as  that. 

Now,  just  listen  to  this.  Did  yott  iiot  mean  to 
represent  to  the  House  that  if  they  passed  the  Coer- 
cion Act  secret  societies  would  spring  up  ? — That 
there  would  be  a  danger  of  a  gigantic  secret  organiza- 
tion  taking  the  place  of  the  Land  League. 

That  secret  societies  not  then  existing  would  grow 
up  ? — Certainly,  and  On  a  Very  much  more  extensive 
scale.  The  statement,  of  course,  was  a  comparative 
statement. 

I  wish  to  put  this  to  you.  The  increase  was  in 
agrarian  crime,  and  the  secret  societies,  whatever 
they  were  doing,  among  other  things  were  threatening 
land-grabbers  ? — Tes,  I  suppose  so. 

Were  intimidating  people  who  paid  their  rents  ? — 
Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

And  persons  who  had  taken  evicted  farms  ? — Yes. 

In  fact,  intimidating  people  from  breaking  the 
laws  of  the  League  ? — They  were  intimidating  people 
from  doing  those  things  we  advised  them  not  to  do. 

You  were  anxious  that  they  Should  not  go  on  intimi- 
dating people  in  that  way,  and  you  knew  that  these 
secret  societies  existed  in  the  west  of  Ireland  ?— 
Yes,  from  the  general  information  I  had  receivfed. 

Why  did  you  not  bbmmunicatg  with  the  Land 
League  leaders  in  the  west,  and  instruct  them  to 
detect  these  people  who  committed  the  outrages  ? — I 
have  already  stated  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  the 
people  of  Ireland  to  agree  to  co-operate  in  the  detec- 
tion and  prevention  of  crime  until  they  are  satisfied 
that  the  law  is  justly  and  fairly  administered  with 
respect  to  all  classes. 

Why  did  you  not  warn  the  Land  League  people 
against  those  secret  societies  ? — Well,  warnings  were 
given  in  shoals  at  all  the  Land  League  ineetings. 
There  was  not  a  meeting  at  which  I  attended  where 
warnings  against  secret  societies  and  crime  were  not 
given  by  the  chairman  and  other  speakers. 


Will  you  point  to  me  a  single  warning  reported  in 
any  paper  prior  to  1881  ?— If  Mir.  Lewis  will  give  me 
the  last  list  of  denunciations  of  criine  that  has  been 
made. 

I  mean  warnings  against  secret  societies  as  distinct 
froin  general  crime.  Will  you  point  to  me  a  single 
speech  in  which  the  existence  of  secret  societies  has 
been  suggested  prior  to  1881  ?— I  will  try  to  do  so. 

Do  not  put  upon  ine  something  having  reference  to 
the  general,  denunciation  of  crime.  I  am  on  the 
specific  point  of  the  existence  of  secret  societies. 

Some  documents  were  here  handed  to  Mr.  Parnell, 
which  he  appeared  to  examine. 

After  looking  through  them, 

Mr.  Parnell  said; — My  Lord,  1  think  it  will  ba 
better,  as  it  will  take  some  time,  that  I  should  look 
through  these  documents  and  afterwards  point  out  the 
passages. 

The  Attoknet-GeNebal.— Will  you  undertake  to 
say  that  in  any  reported  speech  you  have  ever  de" 
nounced  secret  societies  ? — I  have  already  said  that  I 
cannot  call  any  to  mind  at  the  moment. 

Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  any  persons  who  in 
your  hearing  have  ever  deiiounced  secret  societies  ?— < 
I  will  look  over  the  records  and  let  you  know. 

Tell  me  the  name  of  a  single  individual  who  has 
ever  in  your  hearing  denounced  them  ? — I  cannot  tell 
you  oS-haud  ;  I  ca.uhot  keep  the  names  of  iiidividuals 
ill  my  head. 

But  you  know  the  names  of  your  supporters — tell  me 

the  name  of  any  one  of  them  who  has  ever  denounced 

secret   societies   as    such  ? — I    have    attanded     many 

.  hundreds  of  meetings,  and  I  am  unablfe  o£E-hand  to  give 

you  names. 

You  stated  that  you  wfint  over  to  America  in  1877 
on  purely  private  business  ? — That  is  so,  that  was  the 
object  of  my  visit.  •■ 

Did  you  nottake  over  an  address  to  the  President  with 
Mr.  O'Connor  Power  ?— Mr.  O'Connor  Power  came 
over  afterwards  and  asked  me  to  join  him  in  present- 
ing it. 

Were  you  not  deputed  to  present  it  ? — I  think  that 
was  done  after  I  had  left  Ireland ;  they  decided  to  taka 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  I  had  gone  to  America,  and 
asked  me  to  assist  Mr.  O'Connor  Power  in  present- 
ing the  address. 

Mr.  O'Connor  Power  was  at  that  time  (1877)  a 
Fenian  ? — I  think  that  at  that  time  he  had  been 
turned  out  of  the  organization. 

So  far  as  you  know  he  was  a  Fenian  in  1877  ? — I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  at  that  time  he  had  been 
expelled  from  the  organization. 

You  represent  that  ? — I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
is  the  case.  Of  course,  in  those  earlier  days  I  had 
not  the  same  amount  of  information  upon  these  things 
as  I  have  cOw.  The  only  person  with  whose  ante- 
cedents I  was  well  acquainted  at  that  time  waa 
Mr.  Biggar. 

You  know  the  expression  "  traitors  to  the  cause  ?" 
— Yes,  I  suppose  so. 
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Do  jQu  consider  that  a  person  who  had  joined  your 
movement  and  continued  an  active  member  o£  the 
Clan-na-Gael  would  be  a  traitor  to  your  cause  ? — I 
consider  that  a  person  who  had  joined  my  movement 
without  having  represented  to  me,  or  given  me  to 
understand,  or  left  me  under  the  impression  that  he 
was  actually  connected  with  any  secret  movement, 
and  who  subsequently  joined  a  revolutionary  or  illegal 
movement,  would  have  acted  in  a  way  I  could  not 
have  countenanced. 

Do  you  consider  that  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael 
who  joined  your  LaM  League,  or  open  movement, 
and  who  continued  an  active  member  of  the  Clan-na- 
Gael,  would  have  been  a  traitor  to  your  cause  ?— I 
don't  think  I  should  have  used  such  strong  language 
as  that  to  anybody. 

Do  you  consider  that  he  would  have  been  acting  dis- 
loyally to  yon  ? — I  should  have  said  he  was  acting  in 
a  way  injurious  to  the  movement. 

Disloyally  to  you  ? — Injurious  to  the  movement. 

I  must  ask  you  whether  you  assent  or  dissent  to  my 
question  whether  he  would  be  acting  disloyally  to 
you  ?— I  would  not  say '  disloyally,  but  in  a  way 
injurious  to  the  movement. 

Do  i  understand  you  to  say  that  anyone  who  joined 
your  movement  and  continued  actively  promoting  or 
advocating  a  dynamite  policy  would  be  a  traitor  to 
your  cause  ? — I  should  think  so,  undoubtedly. 

And  disloyal  to  your  movement  ? — Undoubtedly- 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  it  is  an  expression  I 
do  not  use. 

You  told  me  the  other  day  that  you  were  aware  in 
the  beginning  of  1883  of  the  extremely  violent  speeches 
made  by  Finerty  ? — I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  date 
when  I  became  aware  of  them.  I  became  aware  of 
Mr.  Ford's  change  of  front,  but  as  regards  Mr. 
Finerty's  apparent  action  in  the  matter  I  should  not 
like  to  give  the  exact  date  when  I  knew  of  it. 

But  I  have  got  your  evidence  as  to  the  exact  date. 
What  I  desire  to  know  is,  were  you  acquainted  with 
the  passages  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time 
in  United  Ireland  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  I  have  seen 
many  passages  and  read  many  articles. 

A  great  many  have  been  put  to  ypu,  but  I  must  put 
this  particular  mattet  to  you  in  consequence  of  your 
answer.  I  call  your  attention  to  United  Ireland  of 
October  11,  1884,  in  which  the  following   appears  : — 

"  We  have  pot  seen  any  collection  of  representative 
Irish  Americans  since  the  gallant  fellows  who  came 
to  offer  their  swords  to  Ireland  in  '66-'67,  and  neither 
the  undrilled  and  defenceless  levies  who  gathered  to 
their  call  upon  the  raw  night  of  the  rising,  nor  the 
miserable  round  of  prison  ignominies  with  which  their 
dreams  of  the  proud  clash  of  battle  ended  for  most  of 
them,  can  have  impressed  them  pleasantly  with  the 
hospitalities  of  Ireland.  We  can  all  remember  with 
what  a  passion  of  almost  delirious  delight  the  French 
deputation  of  1871  were  acclaimed  throughout  the 
island.  Except  our  excellent  countryman  Mr.  P.  J. 
Leonard  they  were  personally  unknown,  and  they 
were  madly  welcomed  simply  because  their  visit  was 


interpreted  as  a  recognition  of  ancient  bonds  of  affec- 
tion between  France  and  Ireland  or  of  traditional 
enmity  to  England.  Irish-America,  on  the  contrary, 
is  bone  of  our  bone  ;  it  is  not  merely 
allied  to  us  by  sentimental  memories,  but 
is  our  strong  right  arm  in  the  living  conflict 
that  rages  around  us — prodigal  of  her  treasures  and 
just  as  ready  with  her  blood  ;  and  there  are  Irish" 
American  leaders  whose  names  are  as  familiar  in  Irish 
homes  as  those  of  Mr.  Sexton  or  Mr.  Healy  can  be 
across  the  American  continent.  The  visit  of  a  dozen 
Irish-Amorioans  of  the  stamp  of  Alexander  Sullivan, 
P.  A.  Collins,  John  Finerty,  and  John  Boyle  O'Reilly 
(even  John  Devoy  would  probably  pass  the  Queenstown 
detectives  unchallenged)  would  appeal  to  popular 
imagination  more  powerfully  than  the  visit  of  cere- 
moTty  of  the  French  nobles,  and  would  be  attended 
with  infinitely  more  enduring  advantage  to  the  Irish 
cause." 

what  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this — Do  you  admit  or  deny 
that  at  that  time — October,  1884 — Alexander  Sullivan 
and  John  Finerty  had  been  constantly  advocating  tho 
use  of  dynamite  in  tho  American  Press  ? — I  do  not 
admit  it  as  regards  Sullivan,  but  I  do  admit  it  as  re* 
gards  Finerty. 

The  Attokney-Geneeal. — That  is  all  I  have  to  ask 
you,  Mr.  Parnell. 

Mr.  Parnell  hero  handed  to  the  Commissioners  some 
cheque-books  with  counter  foils. 

The  Atioeney-Genebal.— Those  are  all  of  Which 
you  are  possessed  ? — They  are  all  I  have  or  ever  had. 

The  AttoKnby-Geitbbal. — I  must  apologize  to  youi 
Lordships,  there  is  one  matter  which  had  escaped  my 
attention.  (To  witness.)  When  did  you  first  see  those 
minutes  of  the  National  League  to  which  you  refer, 
but  which  at  present  wo  have  not  seen,  with  reference 
to  Byrne's  application  for  the  £100  cheque  ? — I  saw 
those  first  two  or  three  months  subsequently  to  the 
discovery  of  the  letter. 

I  want  to  know  when  was  the  first  time  you  saw 
those  minutes  ? — Some  time  subsequently  to  tho  dis« 
covery  of  Frank  Byrne's  letter  to  me.  It  was  diS'* 
covered  about  tho  time  this  Commission  was  being 
appointed. 

When  did  you  first  see  the  minutes  ? — I  have  neves 
seen  them  at  all,  I  have  .only  heard  of  them. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  to  put  one  other  question  to  you. 
Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  an  interview  with  Major  Le  Caron  at  all  ?— • 
I  have  no  recollection  of  his  name  or  his  appearance, 

I  put  this  to  you.  Were  you  not  for  a  period  ol 
from  40  minutes  to  an  hour  walking  up  and  down  in  st 
corridor  of  the  House  of  Commons  parallel  to  thai 
river,  near  the  dining-room,  with  him  ? — I  think  he  re« 
presents  that  the  interview  took  place  in  the  corridof 
opposite  the  Ladies'  Gallery,  which,  is  a  very  unlikely 
circumstance. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  you  did  not  remain 
for  40  minutes  to  an  hour  in  conversation  with  him  in, 
one  or  other  of  the  corridors  or  lobbies  of  the  House  ? 
— I  will  undertake  to  say  that  I  should  think  it  mosb 
improbable. 
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Have  you  asked  Mr.  O'Kelly  about  it  ?— I  have. 

The  ATTOBUBY-GrENEKAL.— That  is  all  1  have  to  ask 
you.  I  will  now,  my  Lord,  ask  my  friend  Mr.  Atkin- 
son to  read  some  extracts  from  the  Irish  World  going 
to  show  that  moneys  continued  to  be  received  by  the 
Land  League  through  that  paper  after  1882. 

Mr.  Atkinson  then  read  from  the  Irish  World  what 
purported  to  be  acknowledgments  of  the  receipt  of 
various  sums  of  money  contributed  to  the  Irish  Parlia- 
mentary Fund.  The  extracts  were  headed  "  Parlia- 
mentary Fund  Treasurer's  OfBce,"  and  to  the  receipts 
were  appended  the  name  "  Charles  O'Keilly, 
Treasurer."  The  dates  were  October  31,  1885,  Novem- 
ber 21,  1885,  December  5,  1885,  December  19,  1885. 
On  December  26,  1885,  among  the  amounts  acknow- 
ledged was  a  contribution  by  the  Washington  District 
Camp  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  Association.  The  remaining 
dates  were  January  23,  1886,  February  13,  1886,  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1886,  February  27,  1886,  March  6,  1886, 
March  20,  1886,  April  10,  1886,  May  8,  1886,  and 
September  4,  1886. 

SiK  C.  Russell. — Will  your  Lordships  be  good 
enough  to  turn  to  the  shorthand  notes  of  the  Attorney- 
General's  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Pamell  ?  I  want 
to  know  whether  the  Attorney-General  abandons  the 
statement  or  not.     The  Attorney-General  askff.^ 

**  I  must  put  this  to  you  in  a  somewhat  general 
shape,  though  I  will  give  yon  the  opportunity  of 
verifying  it  afterwards.  I  want  to  put  it  in  a  com- 
pendious shape  to  you  now.  Do  you  know,  one  way 
or  the  other,  that  through  the  columns  of  the  Irish 
World,  week  by  week,  through  the  years  1883  and 
1884,  large  sums  of  money  are  acknowledged  as  being 
collected  by  the  Irish  World  on  behalf  of  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  fund  ? — No  ;  I  was  not  aware  of  that." 

The  Attoenby-Geheeal. — When  the  Irish  World 
papers  were  being  put  in  Mr.  Harrington  said,  and  so 
did  Sir  C.  Kussell  subsequently,  that  after  October  14, 
1882,  not  R  single  sixpence  had  ever  been  collected 
dr  contributed,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  Irish 
World  towards  the  Land  or  the  National  League. 

The  President  (addressing  Sir  C.  Rnssell). — You 
are  not  entitled  to  call  upon  the  Attorney-General  to 
give  any  answer  to  your  question. 

The  AtTOKNEY-Genekal.— My  friend  Sir  C.  Enssell 
said  that  at  the  time  the  National  League  was  formed 
he  believed  the  fact  to  be  that  no  contributions  of 
a,ny  kind  came  from  or  through  Mr.  Ford. 

Ee-examined  by  SlE  C.  RtTSSELL.— You  stated  in 
eross-examination  that,  unless  it  might  be  as  regards 
sums  not  forwarded  from  the  local  branches  there 
were  no  remittances  from  or  to  the  Irish  World 
after  the  middle  of  1882  ? — ^That  was  my  impression. 

Is  there  anything  in  any  of  those  documents  that 
have  been  read  that  in  any  way  affects  that  state- 
ment ?-^Certainly  not. 

SiK  C.  Russell.— This  is  what  Mr.  Pamell  said, 
my  Lord.     The  Attorney-General  asks  :— 

"  Will  you  pledge  your  word  that  the  Irish  Parlia- 
mentary party  have  not  received  thousands  of  pounds, 
collected  by  Patrick   Ford,  since  1882  ?— Unless    the 


Irish  World  may  have  collected  some  sums  in  recent 
years  ;  for  the  Irish  World  has  again  changed  its 
policy  since  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill 
of  1885. 

"  No  ;  do  not  let  us  go  to  the  introduction  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Bill  at  present.  I  am  upon  the  period  of 
1882  to  1886.— Not  so  far  as  I  know.  The  Irish 
World  was  not  collecting  money  for  the  Parliament- 
ary fund." 

(To  witness.)  Except  the  sums  that  might  have  been 
forwarded  to  the  local  branches  there  were  no  remit- 
tances through  the  Irish  World  to  the  Land  League  or 
the  National  League  after  1882  ? — Not  until  Patrick 
Ford  changed  his  policy,  when  we  threw  the  Liberal 
Government  out  and  put  the  Conservatives  in  their 
place. 

The  Attorney-General  has  read  a  number  of  items 
beginning  October,  1885,  after  the  Liberal  Government 
had  been  thrown  out.  Was  Dr.  O'Reilly  the  treasurer 
of  the  Land  League  at  Detroit  ? — Yes. 

Then  in  the  Irish  World  the  treasurer's  office  of  the 
Irish  Parliametaiy  Fund  is  Detroit,  and  the  sums  re- 
ceived are  accounted  for  by  Dr.  O'Reilly  on  behalf  of 
the  Irish-American  National  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

The  Court  at  this  point  adjourned  for  luncheon. 

On  its  reassembling,  Sir  C.  Rnssell  resumed  his  re- 
examination of  Mr.  Pamell. 

You  have  already  told  ns,  Mr.  Pamell,  that, 
nnless  it  be  that  any  moneys  from  local  branches  were 
forwarded  to  the  Irish  World  after  the  middle  of 
1882,  there  were  no  moneys  sent  to  the  Land  League 
from  the  Irish  World  after  the  middle  of  1882  ?— 
Precisely  ;  my  belief  is  that  the  Land  League  after 
the  release  from  Kilmainham  ceased  to  use  any  exer- 
tion to  collect  for  us. 

You  mean  that  tho  Irish  World  ceased  ? — Yes  ;  that 
these  were  funds  remitted  to  the  Irish  World  by  tho 
branches  which  had  been  in  the  habit  of  collecting 
money  for  us. 

You  say  that  the  columns  of  the  Irish  World  were 
definitely  closed  against  the  Land  League  in  October  ? 
—Yes. 

So  far  as  regards  the  Land  League,  now,  during 
1882,  1883,  and  1884  was  any  money  ever  for  any  pur- 
pose acknowledged  by  the  Irish  World — after  the  re- 
mittances I  have  just  mentioned,  remitted  by  or  even 
acknowledged  in, although  not  collected  by,  the  Irish 
World? — My  strong  belief  is  that  there  was  not  any 
sum  of  money  whatever  acknowledged  or  remitted  by 
the  Irish  World. 

Then  we  come  to  the  period  when  you  say  the  policy 
of  the  IrishWorld  changed,  to  wards  the  end  of  1885  ?— 
Towards  the  end  of  1885  Patrick  Ford  again  com- 
menced to  change  back  towards  us. 

Your  Lordships  will  take  it  that  the  first  acknow- 
ledgment of  any  contribution  by  or  through  Patrick 
Ford  is  December  36,  1885.  (To  witness)— What  was 
the  period  of  Mr. Patrick  Ford's  giving  in  any  shape  or 
form  countenance  to  a  policy  of  dynamite  ? — I  should 
think  from  the  commencement  of  18S3,  probably  up  to 
the  end  of  1884,  and  at  that  time,  after  that  Deriod — 
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1884 — I  believe  that  Patrick  Ford  became  convinced, 
from  'the  attitude  of  the  Irish  in  America,  and  the 
decrease  in  the  circulation  of  his  nevrspaper,  that  he 
could  not  continue  to  advocate  the  policy  of  dynamite. 

In  other  words,  the  circulation  was  falling  off  ? — 
Yes  ;  owiqf  to  the  advocacy  of  the  policy  of  dyna- 
mite and  his  position  towards  us. 

Now  you  were  challenged  by  the  Attorney-General 
to  refer  to  any  action  in  the  columns  of  the  Irish 
World  hostile  to  the  Irish  movement  after  what  has 
been  called  the  Eilmainham  transaction  or  treaty  ? — 
Yes. 

Now  have  you  had  directions  given  to  have  these 
passages  looked  np  ? — Tes. 

August  6,  1882.  My  Lords,  I  refer  to  an  article  of 
that  date  in  the  Irish  World.  X  (Beading)  :— 

"  Their  refusal  to  return  (to  the  House  of  Commons) 
would  also  have  the  effect  of  creating  a  more  self- 
reliant  spirit  amongst  their  constituents.  With  no 
Irish  members  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  Irish 
people  would  not  indulge  in  the  delusion  that  there 
was  any  possibility  of  their  getting  from  Parliament 
anything  worth  having." 
On  the  same  day  (reading)  : — 

'*  In  our  opinion  it  would  be  much  better  for  the 
Irish  people  to  place  no  faith  in  Parliament  and 
obstruction,  but  to  depend  altogether  on  them- 
selves." 

So  far  as  these  articles  or  articles   of  this  class  had 
any   influence    would     it   be    an     influence    directly 
counter     to      your    constitutional     movement  ? — ^Un- 
doubtedly. 
On  August  19  this  occurs.    (Beading)  : — 

"  We  have  always  maintained  that  as  far  as  Ireland 
was  concerned  it  was  useless  for  the  Irish  people  to 
send  representatives  to  the  British  Legislature." 
On  August  26th  (reading)  : — 

"  The  Arrears  Bill  item,  from  whatever  side  you 
view  it,  is  in  the  interests  of  landlordism  ;  so  far  from 
exciting  anything  like  a  feeling  of  gratitude  in  the 
breasts  of  the  Irish  people,  it  ought  to  be  to  them  an 
additional  proof  that  they  will  never  receive  anything 
worth  accepting  from  a  foreign  Legislature  that 
undertakes  to  legislate  for  Ireland." 

I  need  not  ask  you  if  that  is  contrary  to  your 
views  ? — That  was  a  direct  attack  upon  me  because  I 
had  associated  myself  with  the  Arrears  Bill,  as  being 
a  measure  which  the  Irish  people  ought  to  accept,  and 
which  was  well  worth  their  acceptance,  and  which  I 
had  been  engaged  in  preparing  when  I  was  in  Eil- 
mainham. 

Did  you  not  loek  upon  it  as  a  most  important  factor 
in  preventing  outrage  ? — Most  important,  without 
which  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  put  down  outrage. 

According  to  your  opinion,  what  was  the  class  of 
persons  from  whom  the  agrarian  outrages  ordinarily 
proceeded  ? — They  appeared  to  be,  from  the  informa- 
tion I  received  from  time  to  time,  the  lower  class  of 
the  Fenians  and  the  remnants  of  the  ribbon  societies 
thronghont  the  country,  who  collected  together  in 
each  locality  and  formed  a  small  organization  among 
themselves,  and  went  about  committing  these  outrages 


for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the  larger  tenant 
farmers  from  paying  their  rents.  The  men  were  the 
sous  of  what  would  be  called  the  lower  class— the 
sons  of  the  poorest  class. 

Did  these  local  combinations  or  conspiracies  re- 
present merely  local  organizations  ? — No,  they 
differed  from  the  old  ribbon  conspiracy  and  from  the 
Fenian  organization,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  central 
direction.  They  were  isolated  collections  of  men  in 
each  locality,and  they  had  no  relation  with  other  col- 
lectionsintheneighbourhood  or  neighbouring  parishes. 

They  were  bound  by  some  form  oi  secret  oath  ?— 
Most  likely  ;  but  they  had  no  connexion  with  the 
Fenian  organization,  and  certainly  no  connexion  with 
the  Land  League. 

(Beading.)    September  2  : — 

"  It  is  proposed  to  raise  a  fund  out  of  which  Irish 
members  are  to  be  paid  a  fixed  salary  for  their  services 
in  the  British  Parliament.  It  is  to  be  known  as  the 
'  Members'  Sustentation  Fund.'  Not  only  will  the 
Irish  in  Ireland  be  invited  to  contribute  to  it,  but 
Irish-Americans  are  likewise  expected  to  give  some- 
thing from  their  earnings  to  help  it  on.  ^In  other 
words,  the  Irish  race  at  home  and  abroad  are  to  be 
taxed  to  support  a  certain  number  of  Irishmen  who 
by  their  presence  in  a  foreign  Legislature  confess 
that  their  country  has  ceased  to  be  a  nation.  We 
submit  that  this  is  a  kind  of  work  that  no  Irishman 
ought  to  be  paid  for  performing. 

"  We  honestly  confess  that  we  cannot  see  how 
Irishmen  who  one  moment  vehemently  profess  that 
Ireland  has  never  ceased  to  be  a  nation  can  at  the 
next  moment  consistently  put  their  hands  in  their 
pockets  and  give  money  to  support  a  Parliamentary 
representation  at  Westminster. 

"It  is  true  that  representatives  ought  to  be  paid 
for  their  services.  That  is  a  democratic  doctrine. 
Hence  we  believe  that  English  members  of  Parliament 
ought  to  receive  a  salary.  They  have  been  elected  by 
the  English  people  to  legislate  for  them  in  an  English 
Legislature.  They  should  therefore  be  paid  for  their 
time  and  services. 

"  With  the  Irish  members  it  is  quite  different, 
They  do  not  legislate  for  the  Irish  people  in  an  Irish 
Parliament.  They  are  aliens  in  a  British  Legislature, 
who  have  no  business  there  unless  they  acknowledge 
that  their  own  country  has  ceased  to  be  a  nation. 
Why  do  they  go  to  Parliament  ?  Is  it  not  to  help  to 
make  laws  for  Ireland,  England,  and  Scotland,  in 
conjunction  with  the  English  and  Scotch  members  ? 
Now,  we  hold  that  an  Irishman  has  no  more  right  to 
legislate  for  England  or  Scotland  than  an  Englishman 
or  Scotchman  has  to  legislate  for  Ireland  ;  and  when 
he  tmdertakes  to  do  so  he  acknowledges  that  Ireland 
has  ceased  to  exist  as  a  separate  nation  and  has 
become  incorporated  with  Great  Britain.  Whatever 
his  professions  may  be  his  acts  proclaim  him  to  be, 
in  a  certain  sense,  a  West  Briton,  for  what  does  West 
Britonism  consist  of  but  acknowledging  that  Ireland 
and  England  ought  to  be  recognized  as  one  country." 

The  Attokney-Genbkal.— I  do  not  object  to  these 
passages  going  in  in  the  least,  my  Lords,  but  they  do 
not  represent 

The  witness. — I  do  not  represent  that  Mr.  Patrick 
Ford  ever  attacked  me  personally — he  attacked  my 
policy. 
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Sib  C.  Etjssell. — Do  you  or  hot  regard  these 
articles  as  having  any  influence  in  America  in  detract- 
ing from  the  force  of  your  movement? — I  consider  that 
article  was  a  very  strong  attempt  to  destroy  our  in- 
fluence and  future. 

(Reading.)  September  2,  1882  :— 

"  Peasant  proprietary  was  the  panacea  suggested  by 
some.  Substitute  a  landlordism  of  six  hundred  thousand 
for  one  of  ten  thousand,  and  all  will  be  well  the 
advocates  of  peasant  proprietary  tell  us.  This  is 
tantamount  to  saying  that  landlordism  is  not  wrong  in 
itself  and  is  a  blessing  if  it  is  suflSciently  diffused." 

Witness. — That  was  another  direct  attack  upon  my 
policy  of  peasant  proprietorship — a  movement  with 
which  I  have  always  been  identified. 

And  which  is  a  movement  which  I  think  I  may  say 
has  been  adopted  by  both  political  parties  ?— And 
which  is  now  the  settled  policy  of  the  State. 

(Reading.)    September  9  : — 

''  '  A  dismal  failure  '  it  has  undoubtedly  been,  and 
if  there  is  no  one  in  the  British  House  of  Parliament 
to  describe  it  as  such,  it  is,  we  suppose,  because  Mr. 
Parnell  and  his  colleagues  do  not  see  the  necessity  for 
any  longer  drawing  the  attention  of  the  Irish  people 
to  a  failure  which  is,  and  has  been  for  the  last  six 
months,  apparent  to  all  the  world.  If  a  measure  is 
passed  by  Parliament  to  accomplish  a  certain  object 
and  if  it  fails  to  do  so,  it  must  be  said  to  have 
failed.  Has  the  Land  Act  accomplished  the  object  for 
which  we  presume  it  was  framed — viz.,  the  staying  ot 
evictions  and  the  settlement  generally  of  the  Irish 
land  question  ?  As  for  staying  eviction,  it  is  a 
notorious  fact  that  the  introduction  of  that  Act  was 
the  signal  for  the  wholesale  eviction  of  those  people 
in  deep  arrears  of  rack-rent  and  to  whom  the  Land 
Act  offered  no  protection  whatever." 

The  Attoknby-General. — Sir  Charles,  will  yoa 
kindly  note  in  passing  that  the  same  paper  has  a  long 
letter  from  Mr.  Davitt  publishing  a  long  account  of 
the  whole  of  the  Land  League  work  ? 
SiK  C.  Russell  (reading).— October  7,  1882  :— 
"  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy  was  before  his  constituents 
in  Longford  the  other  day,  telling  them  that  it  was 
the  Parliamentary  party  who  ousted  Mr.  Forster  and 
forced  Gladstone  to  introduce  the  Arrears  Bill. 
Well,  as  to  Forster,  who  sent  him  '  to  the  right= 
about  '  is  not'  of  much  consequence — whether  it  was 
the  particular  Parliament  men  or  the  general  execra- 
tion of  the  public,  or  anything  else.  But  the 
Arrears  Bill  !  Justin  must  have  been  wandering 
in  the  mazes  of  his  delightful  imagination  when  he 
did  not  realize  the  nature  of  that  Arrears  Bill — did  not 
know  that  it  was  a  Bill  to  relieve  the  distressed  land- 
thieves  by  robbing  the  Church  Fund,  which  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Irish  people,  of  the  last  shilling  it  con- 
tained, then  falling  back  upon  the  national  taxpayers 
to  make  good  the  deficiency  ;  that  unless  the  tenant, 
impoverished  by  the  failing  crops  of  '79-'80,  has  sold 
his  last  cow  to  make  up  a  £30  year's  rent  he  is  not 
let  into  the  Bill  at  all — that,  in  short,  it  was  a  Bill 
to  give ,  the  idle  thieves  what  the  skies  refused  to 
rain  down  to  them.  Well,  Mr.  M'Carthy  was  not 
alone  in  his  mistake.  Many  others  fell  into  the  same 
delusion  and  without  the  excuse  that  is  available  to 
him.  Accustomed  to  saunter  listlessly  through  the 
varying,  and,  we  must  confess,  delightful   landscapes 


of  his  imagination,  the  habit  asserted  itself  in  the 
field  of  hard,  rocky  facts,  in  stumbling  over  which  the 
imagination  gets  bewildered,  loses  itself,  and  is 
likely  to  come  out  with  a  character  ot  broken  bones. 
Justin,  evidently,  is  not  aware  of  this,  so  he  is  ready 
to  again  bravely  enter  the  Parliamentary  field. 

"  From  the  beginning  the  thought,  the  question, 
was  present  with  us  whether  any  solid  good  could  ever 
be  argued  out  of  that  House  sitting  in  Westminster 
and  usurping  authority  over  Ireland.  Was  it  dignified 
in  Ireland  to  go  begging  at  lis  door  ?  Did  she, 
indeed,  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  foreign  con- 
clave to  rule  and  make  laws  for  her  ?  Did  she  wipe 
out  of  her  mind  the  map  of  Nature  that  drew  the  sea 
line  between  her  and  her  oppressor— that  drew  the  not 
less  distinctive  line  of  race,  genius,  and  human  dis- 
similarities between  them  ?  No  !  All  reflecting  men, 
if  they  were  also  true  men,  felt  that  they  detested 
the  connexion— that  they  gave  it  no  moral  assent, 
and  yet,  strange  inconsistency  !  did  in  actual  outside 
practice  conform  to  the  abomination  that  their  heart 
and  thoughts  revolted  against,  and  session  after 
session  commissioned  men  to  go  over  and  lay  the  sores 
of  Lazarus  at  Dives's  door— over  to  work  of  that  kind, 
instead  of  keeping  those  men  at  home  and  devising 
means  to  pluck  up  the  very  root  of  the  disease— the 
accurst  land-robbers- out  of  Ireland,  so  that  the 
thieves  and  the  sores  might  disappear  together. 

"  it  has  been  held  that  those  supernumeraries  in 
Parliament  did  good  by  proclaiming  Ireland's  wrongs 
to  the  world.  And  it  has  been  thought,  too,  that  to 
retire  altogether  from  the  Parliamentary  field  and  let 
in  the  whole  body  of  Tories  would  work  evil  for 
Ireland.  But  how  much  more  evil  could  they  work 
than  now  has  full  possession  of  the  land  with  Lord 
Dillon's  one  thousand  evictions — a  thousand  honest, 
toiling  families  to  be  desolated  by  one  untoiling 
rogue  ? 

"  Now,  should  Ireland  take  the  attitude  that 
naturally  and  logically  belongs  to  her,  and  declare 
herself  a  moral  rebel,  by  utterly  refusing  to  join 
bands  with  her  oppressor — if  the  '  Irish  members  ' 
only  rose  in  a  body  and  walked  out  of  the  English 
Parliament — that  and  that  attitude  would  in  one  day 
attract  more  of  the  world's  attention  to  her,  and  oE 
the  world's  respect,  than  .all  the  talking  and  from- 
bench-to -lobbying  that  she  could  perform  in  that  alien 
House  in  the  course  of  a  lifetiihe." 

The  Attorney-Genbeal. — I  think  the  part  about 
"  honest  John  Dillon  "  should  be  read.  The  Attorney- 
General  here  read  a  furthet  extract  from  the  sama 
paper  of  the  same  date. 

SiE  C.  Russell. — The  next  is  the  close  of  the  Land 
League  Fund,  October  4,  1882.  (Reading)  : — 

"  With  this  remittance  (it  is  with  a  keen  sense  of 
pain  I  make  the  announcement)'Will  close  the  columns 
of  the  j7-ish  World  to  the  Land  League  Fund. 

"  The  reason  for  this  action  is  'that  there  is  no 
longer  a  Land  League  in  existence.  What  was  the 
Land  League  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  in  its  stead 
appears  that  beggarly  nondescript — with  its  crouch 
and  whine — the  Mansion-house  Belief  Committee. 
The  hat  is  being  again  passed'  round  '  for  poor 
Ireland.' 

"  A   reaction  has  set  in.    Rather,  a  halt  has  been 
given  to  the  logic  of  the  movement.  Canute  commands 
the  waves  to  recede  ;  but  will  they  f 
"  For  the  present,  however,  there  is  a  check,    Thei 
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heel  has  been  firmly  put  ,clown  on  the  principle  of  the 
land  for  the  people — it  must  not  even  be  discussed  ! 
What  are  those  '  Communists  '  babbling  about  ?  They 
should  leam  that '  peasants  '  have  rights,  '  tenant- 
farmers  '  have  rights,  but  man  has  no  rights.  At 
least,  not  within  the  range  of  'practical  politics.'  " 

The  witness. — The  Mansion-house  Committee  was  the 
organization  I  had  just  started.  It  was  attacked,  and 
evidently  I  was  intended. 

The  Attorney-Geneeal.— There  is  a  three-column 
letter  from  Mr.  Davitt  in  that  as  well,  my  Lords. 

SiE  C.  RtrssELL. — Then  there  is  a  reference  to  cer- 
tain politicians.    Then  it  goes  on    (reading)  :— ' 

' '  Prom  the  day  of  ibe  '  Kilmainham  Treaty  '  it  has 
been  nothing  but  going  backward.  A  quietus  was  put 
on  the  land  agitation,  the  No-rent  Manifesto  was 
withdrawn,  public  meetings  were  discountenanced  ; 
and  finally  the  Ladies'  Land  League — ^the  '  best  men 
m  the  whole  movement,'  as  some  one  said — were  dis- 
banded. This  repression  has  actively  co-operated 
with  coercion.  If  the  quieting-down  policy  was 
stipulated  in  the  treaty,  then  certainly  the  conditions 
of  that  Treaty  have  been  most  faithfully  observed." 
That  is  true,  Mr.  Pamell.  The  No-rent  Manifesto 
had  been  withdrawn  and  you  had  yourself  dissolved 
the  Land  League  ? — It  had  been  dissolved  at  my  re- 
quest.   (Reading) : — 

"  The  Parliamentary  party  have  it  all  their  own 
way,  and  nothing  is  now  to  be  done  in  Ireland  with- 
out word  from  London.  And  as  a  member  of  the 
British  Parliament  is  an  important  person — as  he  is 
ever  oppressively  conscious  of  what  might  be  thought 
of  him  in  '  the  House  ' — it  is  not  to  be  expected,  of 
course,  that  he  would  say  or  do  anything  that  would 
compromise    his  standing  as  a  member. 

"  In  all  this  I  wish  to  say  nothing  whatever  in 
disparagement  personally  of  the  gentlemen  who  com- 
pose the  Irish  Parliamentary  party.  I  believe  they 
are  individually  as  brave  and  as  devoted  as  any  equal 
number  of  men  from  Ireland  would  be  likely  to  prove 
themselves.  Entirely  so.  But  what  then  ?  This  very 
fact  only  strengthens  the  argument  ;  for  if  the  best  of 
Irishmen  can  do  so  little  in  the  British  Parliament, 
what  can  be  expected  at  all  from  the  more  indifferent 
sort  ?    The  question  answers  itself.  ' 

"  But  even  on  good  Irishmen  the  atmosphere  of 
London  has  a  bad  effect,  and  for  'their  health's  sake 
they  ought  to  stay  away  from  there., 

"  It  is  truly  astonishing  how  really  sensible  young 
men — sensible  in  most  other  things — have  got  them- 
selves to  believe  that  those  constitutional  sham 
battles  of  theirs  could  ever  work  out  Ireland's  re- 
demption or  bring  any  substantial  good  at  all  to  the 
Irish  people  ! 

"  But  if  they  are  deluded,  that  is  no  reason  why  we 
ought  to  make  fools  of  ourselves.  We  know  better. 
And  knowing  and  feeling  as  we  do,  it  would  be  an 
unpardonable  crime  in  us  were  we  to  continue  to  give 
countenance  to  the  delusion." 

That  is  against  Parliamentary  action  ? — Yes  ;    the 
contention  is  that   we  could  get  no  advantage  at  all 
by  continuing  in  Parliament. 
SiK  C.  EussBLL  (continuing  to  read)  :— 
"  From   the   day    of    its  hirth  till  now  the  Irish 


World  has  worked  faithfully  for  truth,  justice,  and 
Ireland.  It  was  the  first  paper  on  either  side  of  the 
ocean  to  enlighten  the  people  on  the  land-robber 
system.  It  was  it  that  suggested  the  great  thought  to 
Michael  Davitt — the  founder  of  the  Land  League 
himself  has  manfully  admitted  that  much.  It  called 
into  existence  upwards  of  a  thousand  branches,  and  in 
three  years  has  raised  and  forwarded  onto  Mr.  Patrick 
Egan  three  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand  dollars — ■ 
§942,000  ;  and  for  the  work  and  time  expended  in 
accomplishing  that  it  has  not  charged  a  penny.  The 
labour  was  a  labour  of'  love  to  us,  and  we  found  our 
compensation  in  the  thought  that  we  were  engaged  in 
a  movement  that  had  taken  a  bold  step  in  the  ages, 
and  promised  to  be  the  beginning  of  Ireland's  in- 
dependence, social  and  political. 

"  But  the  reaction  now  inaugurated  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary party.  Well,  to  be  sure,  we  don't  like  it  ; 
but  we  cannot  say  we  are  disappointed,  and  certainly 
we  do  not  despair.  The  movement  will  go  on  I  There 
is  no  power  on  earth  that  can  stop  it.  The  educa- 
tional work  done  in  Ireland  has  revolutionized  the 
people — especially  the  rising  generation.  Every  mac 
who  knew  Ireland  a  generation  ago  and  who  has 
visited  that  country  within  the  past  five  years  will 
bear  witness  to  the  astonishing  change — the  revolu- 
tion— ^that  has  swept  over  the  people.  The  light  has 
been  spread.  The  principle  which  the  Irish  World 
enunciated  has  struck  its  roots  deep  in  the  soil,  and 
will  there  abide. 

"  England,  too,  is  catching  fire  and  Scotland.  And 
here  in  America  what  question  is  coming  to  the  front 
like  the  land  ?  A  new  world  has  been  discovered,  and 
all  are  crying  out,  '  Land  !  Land  !' 

"  We  are  in  a  transition  state.  As  sure  as  the  sun 
is  in  the  heavens  great  changes  are  at  hand.  The  old 
English  system — the  accurst  system — is  breaking  up 
and  passing  away  ;  and,  with  their  fate  staring  them 
in  the  face,  the  land  thieves  are  now  willing  to  let 
the  people  have  their  stolen  inheritance  at  '  fair 
purchase.'  '  Who'll  buy  ?  Who'll  buy  ?'  No  one 
will  buy.  Because  every  one  feels  that  the  land 
thieves  must  go.  And,  after  the  land  thieves,  right 
on  their  heels,  the  Castle  will  go,  and  the  English  flag 
will  go,  and  the  Parliamentary  programme  will  go, 
and  Ireland  will  have  her  own  again. 

"  So,  my  brothers,  be  not  discouraged.  If  for  the 
time  being  things  look  dark,  know  that  it  is  but  an 
eclipse  ;  it  will  pass  ;  and  Ireland's  sun,  coming 
forth  in  its  brightness,  will  warm,  enlighten,  and 
gladden  '  a  land  that  has  had  a  long  night  and  will 
inevitably  have  a  glorious  day.' 

"  Patrick  Foeb." 

Sir  C.  Ettssell. — The  next  is  a  leading  article  of 
October  21,  1882.  It  is  headed,  "  No  More  Begging 
for  Ireland,"  and  is  as  follows  : — 

"  The  question  we  are  about  to  ask  is  a  pertinent 
question.  For  what  purpose  is  money  any  longer 
being  raised  for  an  organization  that  has  abandoned  its 
original  line  of  policy  and  ceased  from  its  labours  ? 
We  have  reference  to  the  Land  League  of  Ireland, 
now  no  more.  Its  executive  council  is  broken  up  and 
melted  away.  The  members  never  meet.  There  is 
not  the  quietest  whisper  even  that  they  ever  meet  in 
secret.  The  ladies,  who  did  such  noble  work  and  who 
displayed  so  much  heroism  in  Ireland's  darkest  hour, 
were  disbanded,  though  they  were  still  willing  to 
continue  in  the  service.  There  is  no  longer  a  prin- 
ciple at  issue.  Mr.  Pamell  himself  declared  that 
with  the  passage  of  the  Arrears  Bill  he  regarded  the 
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land  question  settled.  The  No-rent  Manifesto  has  been 
withdrawn.  There  are  no  organizers  going  about  knit- 
ting the  people  together.  There  are  no  orators  or  teachers 
sent  through  the  country  to  educate  men.  On  the  con- 
trary, all  agitation  has  been  discountenanced  and  a 
quieting-down  policy  is  the  order  of  the  day.  For 
what,  then,  is  money  needed  ? 

"  The  visible  effects  of  this  quieting-down  policy 
are  every  day  quoted  by  the  admirers  of  Gladstone  in 
proof  of  his  masterly  and  vigorous  statesmanship  in 
passing  the  Eeprcssion  Bill.  Even  Lawson,  the 
'  hanging  Judge,'  says  Ireland  is  much  improved. 
'  The  worst  means  of  governing  the  Irish,'  says 
Froude,  '  is  to  give  them  their  own  way.  In  conces- 
sion they  see  only  fear.  Coercion  succeeds  better. 
They  respect  a  master-hand,  though  it  be  a  hard  and 
cruel  one.'  It  would  seem  from  the  spiritless  attitude 
of  political  Ireland  as  if  Froude  were  half-right, 
although  it  is  humiliation  to  have  to  acknowledge  it. 

"  We  cannot  believe,  however,  that  this  inglorious 
inaction  is  attributable  to  the  cowardice  of'the  people 
of  Ireland.  It  is  duj  entirely— let  the  full  truth  be 
known  once  for  all  ! — to  the  stipulations  imposed  by 
the  Treaty  of  Kilmainham.  Irish  leaders  never  ought 
to  have  any  '  understanding  '  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment. England  always  comes  oS  best  in  her  treaties. 
'  The  Irish,'  as  Dr.  M'Glynn  put  it,  '  should  take 
what  they  can,  push  on  for  more,  and  promise 
nothing.'  That  would  be  the  true  policy.  But  in  a 
moment  of  fatal  weakness  Mr.  Parnell  agreed  to  that 
unfortunate  compact  ;  and  from  that  day  to  this  the 
movement  has  been  going  backward.  ^Aggressiveness 
has  yielded  to  repression,  and  progress  Las  given  way 
to  reaction." 
The  Attoeney-Gbneeal.— Read  the  whole  of  it. 
SlK  C.  RirssBLL.— Will  you  read  what  you  want  t 
The  Attoenby«3eneeal  then  read  as  follows  :— 
"  That  treaty,  as  soon  as  the  knowledge  of  the  fact 
leaked  out,  struck  Ireland  with  consternation,  and 
came  very  near  disrupting  the  Irish  party.  A 
majority  of  his  own  colleagues  turned  on  their  heels 
and  were  about  to  go.  The  Irish  World  urged  on 
them  to  remain.  We  had  hoped  that  Mr.  Parnell 
would  awake  to  consciousness  and  be  '  himself  again.' 
We  had  hoped  that  the  ill-advisedness  of  his  act  (to 
use  no  harder  term)  would  on  consideration  become 
apparent  to  him — that  he  would  see  that  as  he  had  no 
right  to  enter  into  such  a  compact,  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility solely,  neither  was  he  bound  to  adhere  to 
its  terms  in  so  far  as  they  affected  Ireland.  But  in 
this  hope  we  have  been  disappointed.  The  loyalest 
and  most  earnest  men  in  the  movement  are  disap- 
pointed. Davitt,  Dillon,  Egan,  and  Brennan  have 
been  wishing  and  praying  for  vigorous  action.  All  in 
vain." 

SlE  C.  EtrssELL  then  read  as  follows  :■— 
' '  We  hear  something  of  a  Mansion-house  fund  for 
the  relief  of  evicted  tenants.  '  Evicted  tenants  !  ' 
And  why  are  tenants  evicted  ?  For  non-payment  of 
rent,  of  coiu:se.  But  are  the  people  out  on  strike 
against  rent  ?  No  ;  the  Irish  people  are  advised  to 
do  nothing  of  the  sort.  This  relief  is  for  those  only 
who  are  unable  to  pay  the  rent.  The  man  who  refuses 
to  pay  the  *  immoral  tax  '  on  principle  can  count  on 
no  assistance  from  the  '  Relief  Fund.'  Not  for  him 
is  the  hat  sent  round.  But  all  this  is  an  alms-giving 
affair,  in  which  work  the  ladies  could  be  much  more 
appropriately  employed  than  bearded  men.  This  is 
not  Land   League  work.    The   maxim   of   the   Land  [ 


League  was  '  Hold  the  harvest  !  Keep  a  firm  grip  of 
your  holdings  !  '  The  Land  League  was  terrible  as 
an  army  in  battle  array.  In  the  words  of  the  London 
Times,  it  '  baffled  the  greatest  of  Legislatures  and 
outflanked  the  largest  of  British  armies.'  Under  its 
banner  '  the  Irish  did  and  dared  as  they  never  done  or 
dared  before.'  The  Land  League  never  sent  forth  a 
mendicant  appeal.  The  only  apf)eal  it  made  was  for 
the  '  sinews  of  war  '  to  enable  an  uprisen  people — a 
people  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  rights — to  fight 
the  land-thieves  and  sweep  away  the  whole  damned 
and  damning  system  that  for  ages  of  oppression  had 
been  crushing  the  souls  and  destroying  the  bodies  of 
the  children  of  Ireland.  The  Laud  League  sought 
justice,  not  charity.  The  Land  League  strove  to 
make  men  of  a  race  of  beggars  ;  the  Mansion-house 
relief  arrangement,  on  the  contrary,  which  offers 
nothing  but  a  plate  of  cold  victuals  to  the  crouching 
and  whining  crowd  without,  is  making  paupers  of  men. 
It  says  nothing  of  rights,  nothing  of  manhood.  It 
knows  nothing  of  that  high-minded  self-respect,  that 
burning  pride  of  race,  which  reddened  the  cheeks  and 
fired  the  heart  of  that  Irishman  who,  standing  on  the 
site  of  his  own  ruined  homestead  tnree  years  ago, 
declared  in  the  hearing  of  twenty  thousand  men  and 
in  presence  of  the  God  that  made  him  that  never 
again  with  his  consent  would  the  hat  go  round  in 
behalf  of  Ireland— that  if  his  countrymen  had  not 
now  the  heroism  and  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
necessary  to  re-enter  upon  their  inheritance,  they 
might  be  driven  from  their  homes  and  die  in  the  road- 
side ditches  without  a  protest  from  him  !  This  alms- 
giving is  a  humiliation  to  us  and  a  degradation  to 
those  who  are  its  recipients.  In  the  name  of  decency 
let  us  ha.ve  done  with  it.  But,  whatever  others  may 
do,  the  Irish  World  for  one  will  no  more  go  begging 
for  the  Irish  people." 

The  ATTOKNBY-GeNEEAI..— In  the  same  paper  there 
is  also  a  three  column  letter  from  Mr.  Davitt. 

Re-examination  continued. — That  is  in  anticipation 
of  the  conference  held  in  Dublin  at  which  the  National 
League  was  founded,  in  October,  1882  ? — Yes. 

That  was  a  representative  convention  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  ? — Undoubtedly. 

We  have  had  the  resolution  put  in  which  was  passed. 
Did  or  did  not  the  League  rally  to  its  support  the 
great  mass  of  the  Irish  people  in  Ireland  ? — Un- 
doubtedly it  did. 

And,  as  far  as  you  can  judge,  what  would  you  say  as 
to  the  Irish  people  in  America  ?— I  think  thatthe  Irish 
people  in  America,  in  consequence  of  those  attacks 
made  by  the  Irish  World,  did  not  rally  to  us  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  National  League  movement  as  we 
might  have  expected,  and  as  the  Irish  people  at  home 
did.  It  was  not  until  the  commencement  of  1885 
that  the  National  League  cause  in  America  became 
really  strong,  when  the  Irish  World  had  ceased  to 
sow  dissension  in  their  ranks. 

In  this  connexion  can  you  form  a  judgment  as  to 
the  number  of  members  of  the  Land  League  in 
America  ? — From  information  given  to  me  from  time 
to  time  I  should  say  that  at  the  height  of  the  Land 
League  movement  in  America  the  number  of  members 
were  from  a  million  to  a  million  and  a  half. 
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You  have  in  your  mind  probably  the  statement  of 
Beach  or  Le  Carou  as  to  the  strength  of  the  Clan-na- 
Gael  in  America  ?— Yes. 

Compared  with  the  League  movement  the  nnm- 
bers  were  insignificant  ? — Infinitesimal  ;  they  were 
not  one-thirtieth  part  of  the  strength  of  our  move- 
ment.   They  were  about  50,000  to  a  million. 

Sir  0.  EussELij. — In  the  same  paper  there  is  the 
following  article,  headed  "  Ireland  and  the  Parlia- 
mentary Programme,"  which  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Last  week  we  proved  that  Parliamentary  agita- 
tion never  succeeded  in  procuring  any  real  benefits 
for  Ireland.  We  showed  that  whatever  has  been 
gained  by  the  Irish  people  has  been  gained  by  their 
own  efforts.  It  may  however  be  objected  that  if  Par- 
liamentary agitation  has  not  secured  any  great 
benefits  for  Ireland  in  the  way  of  positive  legis- 
lation, it  has  at  least  prevented  a  great  deal 
of  bad  legislation.  If  Parliamentarians  can 
establish  this  claim,  then  to  a  certain  extent 
they  will  be  justified  in  asking  Ireland  to 
place  some  confidence  in  their  programme.  This 
Parliamentary  weapon  will  be  soon  wrenched  from 
the  bands  of  the  Irish  members,  and  they  will  be 
obliged  to  fight  the  Parliamentary  sham  battle  in  the 
way  Butt  fought  it  before  Obstruction  was  thought  of. 
When  the  Irish  party  in  Parliament  can  no  longer 
block  the  business  of  the  House,  what  is  left  for  them 
to  do  ?  They  have  all  along  acted  on  the  theory  that 
they  can  get  nothing  for  Ireland  except  .by  threaten- 
ing Parliament  to  stop  legislation  for  the  rest  of  the 
British  Empire,  until  Irish  grievances  are  first  at- 
tended to.  After  the  cUtiire  is  passed  they  can  no 
longer  put  that  threat  into  execution.  How,  then, 
are  they  going  to  benefit  Ireland  ?  They  have  told  \}a 
over  and  over  again  that  the  only  way  of  getting  any- 
thing from  the  British  Parliament  was  to  obstruct  the 
business  of  the  House.  When  they  can  no  longer  have 
recourse  to  that  method,  what  are  they  going  to  do  ? 
Do  they  propose  to  benefit  Ireland  by  co-operating 
with  Gladstone  in  advancing  '  liberal  legislation  ? ' 

"Mr.  Healy  tells  us  that  agitation  outside  of  Parlia- 
ment is  the  means  that  must  be  employed  to  win  such 
a  miserable  instalment  as  that  demanded  by  the  lease- 
holders. In  making  this  admission  Mr,  Healy  did  not 
probably  think  of  the  conclusion  that  logically  flows 
from  it.  If  Irish  members  of  Parliament  can  do 
nothing  unless  they  have  a  popular  agitation  back  of 
them — if  they  are  powerless  to  act  without  it,  and 
this  is  what  Mr.  Healy  virtually  confesses — then  where 
is  the  wisdom  in  asking  Ireland  to  pin  her  hopes  to 
the  Parliamentary  programme  which  proposes  to  fight 
Ireland's  battles,  not  on  Irish  soil,  but  in  West- 
minster ?" 

Then  on  the  28th  of  October  there  is  an  article 
headed — "  Why  Subscriptions  are  still  Needed  for 
Ireland  "  : — 

"  The  Arrears  Act  assures  the  Land-Thief  of  two 
years'  rent — rent  that  he  never  would  have  got  had 
the  No-rent  Manifesto  not  been  withdrawn.  One 
year's  rent  was  from  Government.  But  where  does 
Government  get  the  money  ?  Is  it  not  from  the  Irish 
Church  Fund  ;  and  what  is  that  fund  but  the  property 
of  Ireland — the  stolen  property  of  the  Ages  of  Faith  ? 
Half  the  rent,  then,  comes  out  of  Ireland's  hind 
pocket,  and  t^e  other  half  must  come  out  of  the 
sweat  of  the  wretched  tenant.  And  if  the  wretched 
tenant  is  so  utterly  wretched  Chat  he  cannot  yield  the  I 


tribute — and  "the  Sun  says  this  is  so  in  fifty 
thousand  cases — what  then  ?  Why,  then,  out  he  goes 
on  the  roadside  if  the  Irish  exiles  in  America  don't 
pass  round  the  hat." 

In  the  same  paper  there  is  an  article—"  The  Par- 
liamentary Folly": — 

"  Ireland  has  had  fifty-three  years'  experience  of 
Parliamentary  agitation.  A  political  experiment  ex- 
tending over  half  a  century  ought  to  be  able  to  show 
positive  results  to  justify  its  continuance,  and  yet 
daring  these  fifty-three  years  the  Irish  people  have 
gained  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  by  keeping  up  the 
Parliamentdiy  farce  that  is  enacted  every  year  at 
Westminster. 

"  Parliamentarians  do  not  look  beyond  Parliament 
for  the  redress  of  Ireland's  grievances,  and  they  are, 
therefore,  obliged  to  shape  their  demands,  not  by  what 
the  Irish  people  need,  but  by  what  Parliament  will 
be  likely  to  grant.  It  is,  therefore,  only  natural  for 
them  to  try  to  minimize  the  demands  of  anyagitation 
they  are  associated  with.  Hence  the  great  danger  of 
the  Irish  ^  people  looking  to  Parliamentarians  to 
secure  for  them  rights  that  can  only  be  won  by  their 
own  persistent  efforts." 

Then  on  the  4th  of  November  there  is  an  article 
called — "  The  Parliamentary  Swindle": — 

"  But  the  day  following  a  telegram  contradicting 
the  specific  and  technical  charge  made  against  the 
Parliamentary  party  was  sent  over  the  water,  and 
found  its  way  into  some  of  the  New  York  morning 
papers  which  are  professedly  friendly  to  the  policy  of 
Mr.  Pamell.  This  latter  telegram,  though  ex- 
planatory in  its  character,  was  hardly  less  startling 
in  its  avowal  than  the  former  one.  In  a  conversation 
with  the  agent  of  the  United  Press  Association  (Dub- 
lin, Oct.  21)  Mr.  Pamell  gave  the  following  state- 
ment : — 

"  '  In  referring  to  the  charge  that  money  collected 
from  the  poor  Irish  all  over  the  world  was  being  used 
by  the  leaders  of  the  League  for  their  own  private 
purposes,  Mr.  Pamell  said  that  it  was  well  known  that 
two  separate  collections  were  niade,  the  funds  ot  one 
being  devoted  to  the  relief  of  evicted  farmers  and 
tenants,  while  those  of  the  other  were  used  to  further 
the  election  of  members  of  Parliament  pledged  to 
support  the  Land  League  movement.' 

"  If  any  lingering  doubt  still  exists  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader  ae  to  whether  the  Land  League  Fund  was 
really  nsed  for  Parliamentary  purposes  or  not,  the 
light  thrown  upon  the  question  by  this  supplementary 
paragraph,  which  Mr.  Parnell  offers,  by  way  of  defence 
of  such  appropriation,  will  probably  dissipate  the 
doubt  :— 

"  '  The  unscrupulous  use  of  money  by  the  Government 
in  Parliamentslry  elections  had  in  some  instances 
rendered  necessary  heavy  outlays  to"  secure  the  return 
of  men  pledged  to  the  cause  of  Ireland.  The  charges 
were  properly  based  on  the  error  of  confounding  pay- 
ments'for  such  proper  and  necessary  expenses,  which 
were  made  in  exact  conformity  with  the  original  con- 
ditions under  which  the  fund  was  created,  with  sums 
applied  to  other  and  equally  important  objects  com- 
prised within  another  branch  of  the  Land  League  pro- 
gramme.' 

"  We  solemnly  and  emphatically  declare  that  we 
never  once  dreamed  that  such  game  wag  being  played, 
nor  did  we  ever  suppose  that  those  in  charge  of  the 
Land  League  Fund  could  for  a  moment  have  sanctioned 
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such  a  proceeding.  We  as  solemnly  and  as  emphatically 
declare  that  had  the  knowledge  of  such  transactions 
6ome  into  our  possession,  at  any  time  within  the 
past  three  years,  never  would  we  have  contributed  a 
dollar  to  that  fund  and  never  would  the  voice  of  the 
Irish  World  have  gone  forth  in  advocacy  of  its  pre- 
tensions. Never  !  And  in  saying  this  we  feel  assured 
we  give  expression  to  the  sentiments  of  every  reader 
of  this  paper  throughout  the  American  continent. 

"  The  Irish  World  from  the  first,  and  all  along,  has 
disfavoured  and  derided  this  Parliamentary  by-play. 
We  regarded  it  as  a  waste  of  tiine  and  energy,  a 
delusion,  a  cheat,  a  cause  of  humiliation  to  every 
Irishman  of  spirit,  and  a  source  of  never  -failing 
ridicule  to  every  enemy  of  the  race." 

In  other  words  that  is  a  charge  of  misappropriation 
of  money  ? — Yes. 

In  the  same  issue  there  is  an  article  headed  "  Par- 
liamentary Bossism,"  which  is  as  follows  :— 

"  It  will  be  understood  that  we  do  not  object  to 
Parliamentarians  on  personal  grounds.  It  is  not  the 
men  who  will  be  the  nominees  of  the  Parliamentary 
party  whom  we  object  to,  but  to  the  system  by  which 
they  will  be  nominated    .... 

' '  Irishmen  have  learnt  from  experience  of  the  past 
to  distrust  the  Parliamentarians,  and  it  will  be  found 
impossible  to  disabuse  them  of  this  distrust.  They 
will  not  be  able  to  get  rid  of  the  thought  that  the 
policy  of  the  new.  movement  will  be  shaped  by  con- 
siderations other  than  those  directly  afiecting  Ire- 
land's interests. 

"  Indeed  this  must  be  expected.  An  Irishman  who 
is  a  member  of  Parliament  is  not  a  free  agent.  In  all 
his  public  acts  and  utterances  he  must  be  constantly 
influenced  by  the  consideration  of  what  will  be 
thought  of  him  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

"  We  think  we  have  shown  sufficient  reason  for 
asserting  that  it  was  a  great  blunder,  to  use  no 
stronger  term,  to  virtually  place  the  control  of  the 
new  League  in  the  hands  of  the  Parliamentary  party." 

The  ATTOENBY-GBITBEAli. — In  the  same  number 
there  is  a  three  column  letter  from  Mr.  Davitt. 

SlE  C.  Rtjssbll. — Mr.  Davitt  says  that  those  were 
letters  which  he  wrote  to  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
and  which  were  copied  into  the  Irish  World.  On 
November  11  there  is  another  article,  in  which  Mr. 
Pamell  is  accused  of  throwing  kisses  to  the  "  rich 
Irishmen  of  America."     It  goes  on  to  say  :— 

"  The  despised  poor  should  pocket  in  silence  the 
covert  insult  flung  at  their  class,  In  looking  out  for 
leaders,  let  them  select  men  of  and  from  themselves. 
The  '  social  standing  '  of  the  man  is  really  of  but 
small  account.  No  aristocrat  ever  yet  initiated  a 
popular  movement.  The  respectability,  whenever  it 
ostensibly  identifies  itself  with  such  a  movement, 
always  follows,  but  never  pioneers  the  march  of  the 
people  ;  and  when  the  respectability  is  permitted  to 
lead — well,  is  it  surprising  if  it  does  make  a  left- 
oblique  cut  towards  its  own  class  interests  ?" 

In  the  same  issue  again  is  an  article  "  Evading  the 
issue." 

"  Mr.  James  Mooney,  of  Buffalo,  claims  to  have 
received  the  following  telegram  from  Mr.  Patrick 
Bgau  in  Paris  : — 

"  '  Reply  to  charges  against  Parliamentary  party  of 
having  misappropriated  large   portions  of  the  funds, 


the  total  amount  paid  during  three  years  of  expenses 
of  members  of  Parliament  is  under  £2,000,  including 
expenses  of  Parnell's  and  Dillon's  mission  to 
America.  O'Connor's  seven  months  American  toui-, 
and  Healy's  four  months  ;  also  the  expenses  of 
members  in  the  service  of  the  League  in  Ireland. 
The  libellous  statement  in  the  Dublin  Irish  Times 
emanates  from  the  notorious  Richard  Pigott.' 

"  Now,  we  care  nothing  whatever  for  what  Mr. 
Richard  Pigott  writes  or  what  the  Dublin  Irish 
Times  prints.  We  dismiss  that  man  and  that  paper 
as  unworthy  of  consideration.  But  what  Mr.  Pamell 
says  with  reference  to  the  Lacd  League  funds  cannot 
be  dismissed.  The  question  with  us  is,  not  whether 
the  Parliamentary  leaders  misappropriated  that 
money  to  '  their  own  privatepurposes,'  as  was  alleged 
in  the  Irish  Times,  but  what  Land  League  money,  or 
a  considerable  portion  of  it,  '  used  to  defray  the 
election  of  members  of  Parliament  ?'  Mr.  Pamell, 
if  he  is  correctly  reported,  says  yet,  '  Heavy  out- 
lays '  from  that  fund  were  '  necessary  to  insure 
the  return  '  of  Parliamentary  candidates.  This 
admission  is  contained  in  a  denial  made  by  Mr. 
Parnell  of  the  charges  printed  in  the  Irish  Times, 
It  is  on  this  alleged  statement  of  Mr.  Parnell  that 
we,  in  last  week's  Irish  World:,  founded  the  justifi- 
cation of  our  censure.  We  have  not  as  much  faith 
jn  the  wisdom  and  ability  of  Mr.  Parnell  as  we  once 
had.  In  the  Parliamentary  programme  we  have  not 
and  never  did  have  any  faith  at  all.  But  while  we 
differ  from  the  politician,  we  desire  to  be  just  to 
the  man.  We  have  based  nothing  on  statements 
emanating  from  inimical  sources.  The  cablegram 
containing  Mr.  Parnell's  admission  that  Land  League 
money  has  been  used  for  Parliamentary  elections 
we  found  in  the  New  York  Star,  and  that  paper, 
W^ich  professes  to  have  entire  confidence  in  the  Par- 
liamentary paper,  accepted  Mr.  Parnell's  alleged 
statement  as  entirely  satisfactory." 
Then  on  November  11,  we  have  this  : — 
"  The  Parliamentary  Farce. 

"  It  is  sometimes  said  that  Parliamentary  evolu- 
tions, if  they  did  no  other  good,  showed  to  the  world 
the  wrongs,  the  murders,  that  have  for  centuries  sat  so 
heavily  on  Ireland.  What  showing  did  those  wrongs 
want  ?  What  man  so  stupid,  what  nation  so  remote, 
that  they  did  not  know  enough  about  them  already  ? 
Even  before  the  Great  Murder  year  of  '47  the  little 
murders  were  largely  known.'  Often  even  before  that 
year  had  the  charity  of  the  world  been  awakened  to 
meet  the  periodical  famines,  the  land-thief  famines, 
and  keep  the  people  alive.  And  when  the  '  Forty- 
seven  '  itself  came,  did  it  not  send  a  thrill  through 
the  world  that  never  can  be  forgotten  ?  No,  no  ! 
The  world  required  no  speeching  through  Parliament 
to  inform  it  on  the  subject." 
Theit— 

"  In  all  this  Mr.  Parnell's  effort  was  evidently  not 
so  much  to  reply  to  the  slanders  of  English  journals 
as  to  impress  upon  the  Conference  and  the  Irish  people 
that  the  bulk  of  the  Land  League  subscriptions  in 
this  country  came  from  the  rich  and  Conservative 
classes,  who  do  not  wish  the  Irish  agitation  to  assume 
a  form  that  would  menace.  '  vested  rights,'  and  con- 
sequently that  the  American  subscribers  to  the  Land 
League  fund  would  not  be  dissatisfied  with  a  milk- 
and-water  programme  for  the  ringing  demand  of  '  the 
Land  for  the  People,'  and  would  be  content  to  follow 
the  Parliamentary  party  into  Gladstone's  camp,  and 
to  continue  to  supply  the  sinews  of  war  for  an  agita- 
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tion  that  has   been   diverted  from  the  uprising    of  a 
great  people  into  a  mere  Parliamentary  stage  play. 

"  Mr.  Parnell  is  mistaken.  We  do  not  say  that  he 
misrepresents,  the  movement  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  for  we  think  he  has  misunderstood  it,  and 
that  this  misunderstanding  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  adoption  of  the  retrogressive  policy  that  has 
brought  the  great  Land  League  movement  to  such  an 
ignominious  end.  The  Irish  members  of  Parliament, 
who,  unfortunately,  have  been  able  to  concentrate 
into  their  hands  the  direction  of  the  Land  League  and 
the  disbursement  of  the  funds  contributed  from 
America,  have  been  deluded  as  to  the  real  sources  of 
the  strength  they  controlled.  They  came  to  the  United 
States  and  were  greeted  by  vast  audiences  eager  to 
applaud  them.  They  saw  on  the  platform  politicians 
of  all  degrees,  who  never  had  a  radical  idea  on  any 
subject.  They  were  dined  and  wined  by  rich  men, 
who  took  the  opportunity  to  express  their  hope  that 
every  thing  '  Socialistic  '  should  be  kept  out  of  the 
movement,  and  their  fears  that  any  arraignment  of  the 
right  of  private  property  in  land  would  divert  sym- 
pathy from  the  cause  of  '  poor  Ireland.'  " 
Under  the  same  date  there  is  an  article  headed, 
"  The  Latest  Parliameutary  Treaty  ": — 

"  The  Parliamentarians  have  a  right  to  adopt  what 
course  they  deem  best  to  carry  out  their  plan  of  cam- 
paign. In  their  character  of  Parliamentarians,  what 
they  do  or  fail  to  do  at  Westminster  is,  we  contend, 
of  but  little  consequence.  We  have  proved  that 
Ireland  can  expect  nothing  from  Parliament,  and  con- 
sequently it  makes  but  very  little  difference  whether 
or  not  the  tactics  of  her  representatives  in  the  British 
Legislature  are  those  of  first-class  politicians." 

The  Attorney-General. — In  the  same  number 
there  is  a  long  article  about  Mr.  Davitt,  and  three 
columns  relating  to  the  National  League  Conference 
in  Dublin. 

Sir  C.  Kussell.— On  November  18  there  is  an 
article  entitled  "  The  New  Programme  :" — 

' '  Here  is  the  programme  that  was  put  forward  at 
the  Dublin  Conference.  In  our  opinion  it  is — to  use 
Lord  Denman's  very  hackneyed  but  very  expressive 
words — '  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare.'  A  con- 
ference, to  be  sure,  has  not  the  authority  of  a  national 
convention  ;  nevertheless,  anything  emanating  from  so 
respectable  a  body  of  men  as  were  those  who  recently 
came  together,  on  invitation,  deserves  to  be  considered 
respectfully." 

That    is    condemnatory    of    the     programme    of     the 
National  League  ? — Undoubtedly. 

The  Attobney-Genbral. — Of  course  I  cannot 
accept  that  statement.  The  article  must  speak  for 
itself. 

The  President.— The  statement  is  only  Mr. 
Parnell's  opinion. 

Sir  C.  EusselI;. — The  article  refers  to  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  conference  ? — To  the  programme  of  the 
National  League  adopted  at  the  conference. 

The  Attorney-General. — In  the  same  paper  there 
is  a  full  report  of  Mr.  Davitt's  speech  at  Longford. 

Sib  C.  Eussbll. — Mr.  Davitt  will  answer  for  him- 
self. His  attitude  upon  the  land  question  was  con- 
siderably more  advanced  than  yours  ? — Yes  ;  Mr. 
Davitt  was  not  in  complete  accord  with  me  at  this  time . 

Mr.   Davitt    condenmed   the    proposal    in    the    pro- 


gramme for  the  purchase  of  tenants'  holdings,  and 
believed  in  Mr.  Henry  George's  scheme  of  land 
nationalization  P — Yes. 

And  on  those  points  you  differed  ? — Yes. 

Sir  C,  EU33BLL. — On  December  9  we  find  an  article 
headed,  "  Say  '  Yes,'  or  say  '  No.'  "— 

"  Bat  we  have  cause  to  doubt  the  candour  and 
straightforwardness  of  some  of  those  Parliamentarians. 
And  let  us  here  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  your  little 
squabblings  about  this  matter  will  not  serve  your  pur- 
pose. The  simple  question  for  you  to  answer  is  : — 
'  Did  moneys  from  the  Land  League  fund  go  to  defray 
Parliamentary  elections  ?  Say  '  Yes,'  or  say  '  No.'  " 
On  December  16  commences  ^  series  of  articles  signed 
by  Patrick  Ford,  attacking  the  policy  of  moderation, 
but  I  will  not  trouble  your  Lordships  with  them.  On 
December  30  there  is  this  article  : — 

' '  We  do  not  •  think  that  Mr.  Parnell  is  justified  in 
pointing  to  the  Arrears  Act  for  the  justification  of  his 
policy  adapted  by  the  Parliamentary  party.  The 
Arrears  Act  is,  in  fact,  as  much  a  fraud  as  the  Land 
Act,  the  '  benefits  '  of  which,  Mr.  Parnell  tells  us,  it 
is  impossible  for  the  tenants  to  get  for  25  years  to 
come. 

"  We  shall  be  very  much  mistaken  if  Mr.  Parnell 
succeed  in  rousing  the  Irish  people  to  anything  like 
enthusiasm  by  speeches  like  the  one  he  delivered  at 
Cork.  The  times  require  much  more  vigorous 
measures  than  any  he  has  hinted  at,  and  unless  these 
measures  are  adopted  neither  he  nor  any  other  man 
can  succeed  in  creating  the  enthusiasm  that  but  a  few 
short  months  ago  struck  such  terror  into  the  landlords 
and  the  English  Government." 

To  what  speech  did  that  article  refer  ? — To  a  speech 
delivered  at  Cork,  in  Which  I  sketched  the  history  of 
what  we  had  done  and  announced  what  we  hoped  to  do 
in  the  future.  I  think  that  the  paragraph  at  the  end 
of  this  article  is  certainly  intended  as  a  censure  upon 
me  for  refusing  to  countenance  Pord's  change  of 
policy  in  respect  to  dynamite. 

Sir  C.  EirssELL. — On  January  13, 1883,  this  article 
appeared  : — 

"  How,  then,  is  Home  Eule  to  be  obtained  ?  If 
England  will  not  even  listen  to  the  discussion  of  that 
question  how  are  the  Home  Eulers  to  make  headway 
in  the  manner  and  by  the  means  they  propose  adopt- 
ing ?  As  practical  politicians,  it  is  incumbent  on 
them  to  make  answer  to  this  question.  The  Irish 
Nationalist  who  hopes  to  achieve  Ireland's  inde- 
pendence by  other  means  than  those  advocated  by  the 
Home  Eulers  knows  that  England  has  resolved  never  to 
grant  his  country  her  rights.  But  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Irish  Nationalist  and  the  Home  Euler  is 
that  the  former  has  a  clearly  defined  notion  as  to  the 
means  by  which  England  can  be  forced  to  abandon  her 
resolve  not  to  allow  (the  Irish  people  to  govern  them- 
selves. The  Home  Euler,  however,  has  no  plan  beyond 
Parliamentary  agitation,  which  has  been  so  often  tried 
and  has  so  often  failed." 

On  Jan.  27  there  is  an  article  containing  this  pas- 
sage : — 

"  It  has  been  stated  that  by  a  nice  arrangement  be- 
tween the  Irish  Parliamentarians  and  the  English 
Cabinet  the  Irish  World  should  be  kept  out  of  Ire- 
land, as  its  teachings  are  inimical  to' the  nrojects  of 
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both.  While  we  are  slow  to  believe  this  of  any  party 
of  oar  countrymen,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
plain  fact  that  this  journal  is  no  less  bitterly  and 
openly  assailed  by  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  than 
by  the  English  Cabinet.  The  Irish  World  came  into 
existence  for  the  purpose  of  waging  war  against  the 
enemies  of  the  Irish  people,  and  it  shall  continue  to 
prosecute  its  mission  regardless  of  whether  these 
enemies  are  foreign  or  domestic.  •  Progress  and 
Poverty  '  they  have  characterized  as  the  text-book  of 
wild  theorists  and  the  gospel  of  cosmopolitans,  and 
therefore  misleading  if  not  inimical  to  land  reform 
and  social  progress  in  Ireland.  It  is  well,  however, 
for  Ireland,  and  she  recognizes  the  fapt,  that  all  her 
brains  and  patriotism  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  ranks 
of  her  Parliamentary  representatives." 

The  Attorney-General.— In  the  same  issue  there 
is  a  report  of  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Davitt  at  a  land 
meeting  in  England. 

Mr.  Pamell. — Of  course,  the  managers  of  the  Irish 
World  knew  before  I  denounced  the  paper  publicly  that 
I  was  thoroughly  opposed  to  its  teaching. 

Sir  C.  Eua.SELL.— Then  there  are  the  following 
articles  :— On  Feb.  3,  1883— 

"  In  the  meantime,  the  criminal  withdrawal  of  the 
No-rent  Manifesto  has  given  the  enemy  a  temporary 
advantage  he  is  using  in  a  way  that  is  sure  to  produce 
results  that  will  not  be  to  the  liking  of  tbe  English 
Government.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  Ireland  can 
be  safely  terrorized  into  submission.  If  England 
persists  in  making  the  attempt  the  law  of  self-defence 
will  imdoubtedly  suggest  to  the  Irish  people  ways  and 
means  of  defending  themselves  that  will  make  English 
rule  in  Ireland  more  diiEcult  than  it  ever  has  been." 
On  Feb.  10  :— 

' '  Ireland  is  again  threatened  with  a  famine  as  the 
penalty  for  her  lowering  the  No-rent  banner.  Whilst 
that  banner  floated  men  of  the  Irish  race  the  world 
over  saw  in  it  the  promise,  ay,  the  pledge,  that 
never  again  would  our  motherland  be  subject  to  the 
horrors  of  another  famine.  But  in  an  evil  hour  the 
spirit  that  had  been  evoked  by  the  order  not  to  pay 
the  ■  land-thief  his  immoral  tax  was  crushed  by  a 
disgraceful  retreat  at  the  very  moment  when  victory 
was  within  the  grasp  of  the  Irish  people." 

On  Feb.  24  :— 

"  Will  Ireland  be  again  Misled  by  the  Parliamen- 
tary Policy  ? 

"  With  the  opening  of  Parliament  the  farce  of  try- 
ing to  secure  justice  for  Ireland  in  a  foreign  legisla- 
ture will  be  again  put  upon  the  boards.  Jt'or  over  80 
years  Ireland  has  been  knocking  at  the  doors  of  West- 
minster, demanding  that  something  be  done  to  lessen 
the  evils  that  have  made  her  a  beggar  amidst  the 
sisterhood  of  nations.  It  is  not  necessary  to  retell 
the  way  in  which  every  such  petition  has  been  treated 
by  the  600  English  legislators  who  make  laws  for  the 
Irish  people,  as  the  story  is  too  well  known  to  need 
recounting.  It  suffices  to  say,  and  it  is  admitted,  that 
never  yet  has  anything  been  gained  for  Ireland  by 
Parliamentary  agitation  pure  and  simple.  Let  us  hope 
that  Irishmen  have  had  enough  of  Parliamentary 
tomfoolery  to  convince  them  of  the  utter  folly  of 
trusting  to  a  policy  that  never  has  accomplished  any- 
thing for  their  country  that  could  not  have  been  done 
much  better  if  there  never  had  been  any  Parliamentary 
party.    The    Irish  natioa   has   more  serious  business 


before  it  than  watching  what  may  or  may  not  be  done 
in  Westihinster.  If  it  neglects  that  business,  and  pins 
its  faith  to  the  Parliamentary  agitation,  famine  with 
all  its  horrors  will  be,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  just 
punishment  for  this  act  of  inexcusable  folly." 
On  March  24  "  Parnell's  reply  to  Forster  "  :— 

"  We  reprint  substantially  Mr.  Parnell's  recent 
speech  in  Parliament  made  in  reply  to  Mr.  Forster. 
The  telegraph  reference  to  that  speech  called  out  our 
warmest  admiration  for  the  independent  position 
which  the  leader  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party 
seemed  to  assume  ;  but  the  reading  Of  the  speech 
itself  in  cold  type  in  the  columns  of  the  Freeman's 
Journal  has  produced  in  us  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment. It  is  not  equal  in  spirit  to  what  the  cabled 
reference  indicated.  Notwithstanding  an  apparent 
disclaimer  to  the  contrary,  Mr.  Pamell  in  our  judg- 
ment pays  too  much  deference  entirely  to  English  pre- 
judice, and  is  painfully  anxious  to  set  himself  right 
in  English  opinion  respecting  loose  charges  which 
have  been  brought  against  the  Land  League  and  him- 
self. Boldness  is  oftentimes  prudence.  He  is 
'  apprehensive  '  concerning  the  future  relations 
between  England  and  Ireland,  and  he  hopes,  or  he 
professes  to  hope,  that  the  good  sense  of  Irishmen 
will  come  to  the  rescue  and  restore  harmony  to  the 
two  countries.  We  entertain  no  such  fear,  nor  do  we 
cherish  any  such  delusive  hope.  Mr.  Pamell  had 
something  to  say  about  the  Irish  World.  In  reply  to 
Mr.  Forster,  whose  object  it  was  to  put  a  questionable 
face  on  the  Irish  movement,  it  was  right  and  proper  in 
Mr.  Pamell  to  say  that  the  Irish  World  was  not  the 
oflicial  organ  of  the  Land  League.  We  ourselves 
denied  that  it  was  over  and  over  again.  The  Irish 
World  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  the  official  organ 
of  any  party.  It  was  an  advocate  of  the  Land  League, 
not  its  mouthpiece.  Our  declaration  of  principles 
could  not  bind  the  Land  League,  and  it  is  as  unfair  as 
it  is  disingenuous  to  try  and  make  that  organization 
responsible  for  a  policy  whicfi,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
never  adopted.  Had  Mr.  Pamell  contented  himself 
with  a  qualifled  denial,  such  as  we  have  here  indi- 
cated, he  would  have  answered  all  that  was  pertinent 
in  Mr.  Forster's  insinuations.  But  Mr.  Pamell  went 
beyond  this.  Of  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  his 
reflections  on  the  Irish  World,  made  in  the  house  of 
the  enemy,  it  is  not  for  us  to  speak.  The  reader  must 
form  his  own  opinion  in  that  matter.  But  this  is  no 
time  to  sulk  in  our  tents  or  brood  over  personal 
wrongs.  In  war-times  we  must  all  expect  to  get 
some  scratches.  The  question  now  is  :  How  can  we, 
each  in  his  own  way,  be  of  service  to  Ireland  ?" 

On  April  14  there  is  an  article  headed  "  Phila- 
delphia Convention."  That  is  the  gathering  which 
you  described  as  very  representative  ? — Yes,  as  the 
"  most  representative  gathering. ' ' 

Some  1,200  delegates  attended  ? — Yes. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  Mr. 
Finerty  and  O'Donovan  Eossa.  Do  you  recollect 
whether  they  sought  to  obtain  a  hearing  at  that 
convention  ? — I  saw  it  stated  that  they  attempted 
to  obtain  a  hearing,  but  they  were  not  heard. 

The  article  says  : — 

"  The  Philadelphia  Convention. — Any  representa- 
tive meeting  of  Irish-Americans  which  undertakes  to 
voice  this  opinion  has  a  most  important  duty  to  dis- 
charge. It  is,  therefore,  to  be  earnestly  desired  that 
the  delegates  to  the  Philadelphia  nouventiou  will 
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weigh  well  the  mighty  isEues  they  will  be  called  upon 
to  consider.  One  thing  can  he  safely  (iresumed,  and 
that  is  that  erery  delegate  will  go  to  Philadelphia 
desiring  to  do  all  he  can  to  help  Ireland  in  the  way 
that  may  seem  best  to  him.  There  will  probably  be 
at  the  Convention  some  advocates  of  Parliamentary 
agitation.  They,  of  course,  will  have  a  right  to 
make  such  defence  of  their  views  as  they  can.  Wo, 
however,  sincerely  hope  that  the  Convention  will  not 
fail  to  see  the'  absurdity  of  asking  Irish-Americans 
to  pin  their  faith  to  a  programme  which  can  never  be 
carried  out  until  it  has  the  approval  of  a  majority  of 
an  alien  Legislature." 

The  Attorney-General. — There  are  other  passages 
of  the  same  article  which  I  wish  to  read  : — 

"  The  English  Government  makes  no  attempt  at  dis- 
guising the  alarm  with  which  it  views  the  increasing 
influence  of  the  '  Greater  Ireland  '  that  has  been 
planted  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  English  Press 
has  repeatedly  acknowledged  that  the  Irish-American 
hostility  is  the  one  thing  that  British  rule  in  Ireland 
has  to  dread  most.  That  hostility  cannot  be  held  in 
check  by  coercion  laws  passed  by  an  alien  Parlia- 
ment. It  is  beyond  the  reach  of  British  bayonets. 
Her  Majesty's  loyal  constabulary  cannot  choke  it  to 
death.  No  British  dungeon  opens  its  doors  to  receive 
those  who  give  expression  to  it.  Irish  discontent,  i 
it  cannot  be  completely  crushed  out  under  the  iron 
heel  of  despotism,  can  at  least  be  held  in  check.  The 
Clifford  Lloyds  and  the  Lawsons,  assisted  by  packed 
juries  and  an  army  of  police  and  soldiers,  can  be  relied 
upon  to  do  their  best  to  carry  out  any  tyrannical 
enactment  of  a  foreign  Legislature  that  makes  laws 
for  the  Irish  people.  In  other  words,  England  can 
count  upon  brute  force  in  her  work  of  holding  the 
Irish  people  in  subjection.  In  dealing  with  Irish- 
Americans  she  has  no  such  advantage,  as  we  in  this 
country  are  beyond  the  reach  of  Gladstone's  peculiar 
*  resources  of  civilization,*  and  for  that  reason  are 
not  hampered  like  our  brothers  in  Ireland.  Unlike 
them,  we  are  at  liberty  not  only  to  give  free  expres- 
sion to  our  convictions,  but  to  work  for  Ireland  in  the 
way  that  to  us  may  seem  best.  We  are,  therefore,  in 
a  certain  sense  pledged  to  take  the  most  advanced 
position  in  Irish  politics.  England  naturally  looks  to 
us  to  see  what  policy  we  may  formulate,  because  she 
feels  that  there  is  every  likelihood  of  Ireland  follow- 
ing where  we  may  lead.  England  knows  that  from 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  came  the  material  as  well 
as  the  moral  support  that  made  the  late  Land  League 
so  formidable  a  foe  to  British  rule  in  Ireland.  From 
these  shores  went  also  that  cry  of  '  No  rent  '  that 
struck  such  terror  into  the  landlord  garrison.  With 
these  examples  of  the  influence  exerted  by  Irish- 
Americans  on  their  brothers  across  the  Atlantic  staring 
her  in  the  face,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  Eng- 
land anxiously  watches  to  see  what  shape  Irish- 
American  opinion  may  assume."     .     .     . 

Then  follows  what  my  friend  Sir  C.  Russell  has 
read.    The  Attorney-General  continued  : — 

"  But  purity  of  motive,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
does  not  always  imply  soundness  of  judgment.  Men 
with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world  often  make 
fatal  mistakes.  It, is,  therefore,  no  impeachment  of 
a  man's  loyalty  to  a  cause  to  question  the  advisability 
of  adopting  the  means  he  may  advocate  to  further 
that  cause.  We  throw  out  this  thought  to  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Philadelphia  Convention   in   the   interest 


on  a  spirit  of  mutual  tolerance  of  diverging  opinions 
The  doctrine  of  Ireland's  right  to  a  full  and  complet 
control  of  her  own  destinies  is  a  common  ground  of 
which  all  the  delegates  can  meet.  In  a  convention 
of  Irish-Americans  there  ought  to  be  no  room  for  the 
discussion  of  that  question,  just  as  in  a  convention  of 
the  Democratic  or  Republican  parties  no  one  would 
think  of  raising  the  question  whether  the  Union  ought 
or  not  to  be  preserved.  Taking  it  for  granted  that 
Ireland's  right  to  self-government  will  be  proclaimed 
at  Philadelphia  in  no  unequivocal  terms,  we  desire  to 
call  attention  to  the  necessity  of  the  convention  sug- 
gesting some  practical  plan  of  making  that  proclama- 
tion good.  To  meet  and  resolve  that  Ireland  ought  of 
right  to  be  free  and  then  ;go  home  without  pointing 
out  some  feasible  way  of  asserting  that  right  would 
earn  for  the  delegates  the  contempt  of  every  earnest 
believer  in  the  possibility  of  Irish  independence.  It 
is  time  that  men  of  the  Irish  race  should  learn  the 
lesson  of  self-dependence,  a  lesson  they  will  never 
learn  if  they  continue  to  look  to  Parliament  to 
obtain  for  their^  motherland  the  rights  they  can  win 
for  her  by  their  own    efforts, ' ' 

Re-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. — Did  that  refer 
to  the  adoption  by  the  convention  of  the  programme 
of  the  National  Conference  at  Dublin  ? — Undoubtedly. 

That  was  purely  a  constitutional  and  Parliamentary 
programme  ? — Without  any  limitation  whatever. 

Sib  C.  RcrssKLL  then  read  the  following  from  an 
article  headed  "  Is  constitutional  agitation  the  only 
way  of  helping  Ireland  ?  "  : — 

■  "  Our  readers  know  that  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  land-thief's  return  to  power  is  by  any  means  due 
to  an  untoward  accident  that  could  not  be  guarded 
against.  At  the  beginning  of  last  year  he  was  so 
badly  defeated  that^  there  was  very  little  prospect  of 
his  ever  recovering  his  lost  position.  But  during  the 
twelve  months  that  have  since  elapsed  many  things 
have  occurred  that  have  revived  his  courage.  The 
withdrawal  of  t'le  No-rert  Manifesto,  followed  as  it 
was  by  the  Kilmainham  Traaty,  was  t'ae  first  rift  in 
the  clouds  that  darkened  bis  prospects." 

The  Attornet-Genbral  continued  as  follows  : — 

"  If  the  destruction  of  landlordism  be  an  important 
step  towards  accomplishing  Ireland's  political  inde- 
pendence (and  we  hold  that  it  is),  it  will  be  folly  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  this  step  has  not  been 
taken.  The  land  thieves,  we  repeat,  are  as  strong  as 
ever,  and  that  means  that  there  is  planted  in  Ireland 
a  garrison  that  will  leave  nothing  undone  to  per- 
petuate British  rule.  The  practical  question  that  now 
presents  itself  is — which  is  the  best  way  of  getting  rid 
of  this  garrison  ?  There  are  some  who  think  that  this 
can  be  accomplished  by  a  constitutional  agitation. 
There  are  others  who  believe  that  neither  landlordism 
nor  British  rule  will  ever  be  destroyed  until  England  is 
convinced  that  their  continuance  will  be  a  standing 
danger  to  her.  Those  in  Ireland  who  tr3  of  this  way 
of  thinking  eannot,  of  course,  openly  avow  it,  as  that 
would  be  equivalent  to  treason.  There  is,  however, 
no  such  restriction  on  Irish-Americans  who  are  at 
liberty  to  proclaim  their  honest  opinions.  What  a  con- 
vention of  Irishmen  convened  in  Dublin  could  not  do, 
a  convention  of  Irish-Americans  assembled  in  Phila- 
delphia can  do.  There  are,  however,  some  self-con- 
stituted '  leaders  '  who  have  proclaimed  in  defence 
that  the  coming  convention  will  not  consider  the  ques- 
tion  whether   there  are  not  ways  of   helping  Ireland 
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besides  those  that  have  the  approval  of  the  advocates 
of  Parliamentary  agitation.  In  other  words,  an  Irish- 
American  convention  will  not  be  at  liberty  to  consider 
all  the  means  by  which  Ireland's  battle  can  be  fought. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  delegates  of  Phila- 
delphia will  consent  to  be  muzzled  in  this  way." 

SlE  C.  EtrsSELL  next  read  the  following  from  an 
article  of  May  12,  1883  :— 

"  The  Convention. 

"  Conventions  rarely,  if  ever,  express  the  real 
sentiments  of  the  people,  for  almost  of  necessity  the 
manipulation  of  large  bodies  of  men  falls  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  who,  clever  in  their  peculiar  ways  of 
organizing  and  controlling,  are  not  infrequently  more 
bent  on  having  things  run  smoothly  than  on  getting  at 
the  true  voice  of  the  constitnencies,  and  the  true 
voice  of  the  Irish  people  to-day  is,  we  believe,  that 
any  and  every  ineans  are  legitimate  as  against  the 
horrible  system  that  England  has  instituted  to  enslave 
the  masses  over  which  she  holds  sway. 

"It  is  simply  a  question  of  judiciousness — not  of 
morality — even  with  those  who  are  not  so  outspoken  as 
to  the  methods  of  force  to  be  employed.  We  say  force 
advisedly,  for  long  ago  every  thinking  man  gave  up 
the  hope  of  gaining  the  smallest  modicum  of  Irish 
rights  from  England  except  by  wringing  them  from 
her  in  some  forcible  manner." 

The  Attokney-Gbnbeal  read  as  follows  from  an 
article  entitled  "  The  Future  of  the  Irish  Question," 
of  June  23,  1883  :— 

"It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  present 
condition  of  Ireland  is  not  calculated  to  inspire  with 
enthusiasm  those  who  three  years  ago  thought  they 
saw  in  the  Land  League  movement  the  promise  of  Ire- 
land's redemption  from  the  foreign  rule,  that  for 
centuries  has  crushed  the  life  out  of  her.  The  defiant 
attitude  of  the  people, coupled  with  theperfect  organi- 
zation that  extended  to  every  part  of  the  island, 
warranted  the  belief  that  England  at  last  was  brought 
face  to  face  with  an  Irish  movement  that  could  not 
be  bayonetted  out  of  existence.  The  world  looked  on 
in  astonishment  as  day  after  day  and  month  after 
month  the  Irish  people  bade  successful  defiance  to  the 
whole  power  of  the  British  Government.  At  one  time 
English  law  was  virtually  supplanted  by  Land  League 
law.  The  law  thieves,  amazed  and  terrified  at  the 
social  revolution  that  without  a  note  of  warning  had 
suddenly  burst  upon  them,  vainly  called  upon  Parlia- 
ment to  do  something  to  stem  the  rising  tide  that 
threatened  to  sweep  away  the  last  vestige  of  land- 
lordism. As  victory  after  victory  demonstrated 
what  the  Irish  people  could  accomplish  when 
united  on  a  policy  that  appealed  to  both  their 
patriotism  and  their  self-interest,  the  hope  grew 
etronger  that  out  of  this  agitation  there  would  rise  a 
new  Ireland  redeemed  from  the  social  as  well  as 
the  political  evils  of  the  past,  an  Ireland  in 
which  every  man,  woman,  and  child  would  be  co- 
equal participants  in  the  natural  inheritance  that  our 
Heavenly  Father  has  bestowed  on  the  Irish  nation. 
Whilst  this  hope  remained  it  acted  as  an 
incentive  not  only  to  Irishmen  in  Ireland,  bnt  also 
to  their  brothers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, knitting 
together  the  Irish  race  in  bonds  of  close  union,  and 
imparting  to  our  motherland  such  strength  as  was 
never  before  at  hec  cotnvaBCl  in  an;  previous  fight 
against  Bngl^nd." 


Mr.  ASQUITH  continued  the  article  as  follows  : — 

' '  Unfortunately  there  were  in  the  ranks  of  the  late 
Land  League  some  men  who  seemed  to  be  incapable 
of  appreciating  at  its  true  value  the  mighty  power 
that  was  ranged  on  the  side  of  the  Irish  cause.  In  an 
evil  hour  these  men  gained  an  ascendency  in  the 
councils  of  the  Land  League,  and  from  that  moment  a 
retrograde  movement  set  in  that  finally  ended  in  com- 
plete disaster.  Landlordism  that  had  been  trampled 
in  the  dust  raised  its  head  again  ;  British  rule  that 
was  tottering  to  its  fall  made  itself  felt  once  more  by 
inaugurating  a  reign  of  terror  worse  than  any  Ireland 
has  witnessed  for  a  century. 

"  This  disastrous  termination  of  what  promised  to 
be  the  most  successful  of  Irish  movements  can  be 
traced  to  no  other  cause  than  to  a  lack  of  faith  in  the 
resourc'es  that  wereattheback  of  the  Land  League. The 
people  of  Ireland  had  proved  themselves  brave  and 
loyal.  When  called  on  to  make  sacrifices  they  made 
them  willingly.  By  their  bearing  dm-ing  the  whole 
agitation  they  showed  that  when  summoned  to  stand  by 
a  programme  worthy  of  their  support  they  could  be 
relied  upon.  To  attribute,  then,  the  temporary  victory 
of  the  English  Government  to  the  faint-heartedness  of 
the  Irish  people  would  be  doing  an  injustice  to  the 
latter.  Up  to  the  time  when  the  fatal  policy  of  com- 
promise was  inaugurated  the  people  preserved  in  the 
presence  of  the  enemy  a  defiant  attitude  that  if  main- 
tained for  another  twelve  months  would  have  com- 
pelleii  the  English  Government  to  come  to  terms." 

The  Attoknbt-Gbnbeal  resumed  :^ 

"  But  to  spend  time  bewailing  the  mistakes 
of  the  past  would  be  of  very  little  use  to 
the  Irish  cause.  Such  lamentations  will  not 
make  men  take  the  necessary  steps  to  remedy 
these  mistakes.  The  practical  question  that  now 
presents  itself  is — Can  Ireland  be  rescued  from  the 
clutches  of  the  tyrannical  power  that  is  crushing 
the  life  out  of  her  ?  We  believe  she  can  if  the 
proper  methods  are  adopted  to  save  her.  In  our 
opinion,  two  things  are  needed  for  the  redemption  of 
Ireland — first,  the  Spreading  of  the  Light  ;  second, 
the  devising  of  ways  and  means  of  impressing  upon 
England  the  conviction  that  it  is  neither  profitable 
nor  safe  for  her  to  continue  in  her  devilish  policy  of 
repression.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  moral 
suasion  has  no  effect  with  the  English  Government 
as  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned.  The  only  way  to 
infuse  some  sense  of  justice  into  England  is  to  make 
use  of  the  kind  of  arguments  she  can  understand  and 
is  willing  to  listen  to.  But  whilst  plying  England 
with  these  arguments  the  work  of  teaching  the  Irish 
people  their  natural  rights  in  connexion  with 
the  soil  of  their  country  should  not  be  neglected. 
There  are  some  Irishmen  who  seem  to  regard  this 
work  as  ot  secondary  importance.  They  can  appreciate 
the  necessity  of  teaching  England  the  danger  she 
incurs  by  the  course  she  has  adopted  towards  Ireland, 
but  they  forget  that  the  Spread  of  the  Light  has  the 
tendency  to  manufacture  public  opinion  in  favour  of 
the  adoption  ot  any  means  against  a  Government  that 
persistently  denies  five  millions  of  Irishmen  the  right 
of  enjoying  the  full  reward  of  the  labour  they  expend 
on  land  that  is  theirs  by  every  right.  Between  those 
who  believe  in  Spreading  the  Light,  and  those  who 
propose  fighting  England  by  every  means  at  their  com- 
mand there  ought  to  be  no  antagonism," 

Sib  C.  BussEii.— With  reference  to  the  Philadel- 
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phia.  Convention,  Mr.  P^rnpll,  you  sent  a  telegram  on 
April  26,  1883,  in  which  the  following  passage 
occurs  ; — "  I  would  respectfully  advise  that  your  plat- 
form be  so  framed  as  to  enable  us  to  accept  help  from 
America,  at  the  same  time  offering  no  pretext  to  the 
British  Government  for  entirely  suppressing  the 
National  movement  in  Ireland."  Had  it  come  to 
your  knowledge  that  efforts  were  likely  to  be  made 
in  a  particular  direction  by  certain  sections  in 
America  ?  I  had  no  specific  information,  but  I 
thought  it  likely  they  might  attempt  to  force  their 
programme  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  Convention. 

Sib  C.  EtrsSELL  then  read  the  following  from  an 
article  of  the  Irish  World  of  July  21,  1883.  It  was 
headed  "  A  Lie  and  a  Fraud  ' '  : — 

"  A  Lie  and  a  Fraud. 

"  The  House  of  Lords  some  time  ago  appointed  a 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  workings'  of  Gladstone's 
Land  Act,  that  wonderful  piece  of  legislation  which 
was  to  prove  a  panacea  for  Ireland's  grievances,  and 
which  Irish  Parliamentarians  even  still  believe  can 
be  patched  up  in  a  way  that  will  make  it  workable. 
.  .  .  .  But  notwithstanding  the  experience  of  the 
past,  there  are  still  some  who  are  allied  with  the 
popular  movement  in  Ireland  who  believe  that  with 
judicious  tinkering  the  Land  Act  may  be  made  avail- 
able. These  men  forget  that  the  very  principle  on 
which  such  measures  are  based — namely,  the  denial  of 
man's  inalienable  right  to  the  soil,  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  be  a  success. 

"  Our  fathers  in  their  day  and  generation  were 
much  wiser,  for  they  recognized  the  injustice  of  ap- 
propriating to  the  use  of  a  few  what  God  clearly  in- 
tended for  the  enjoyment  of  all.  They  could  not  have 
been  induced  to  place  their  faith  in  any  Land  Act 
that  would  deny  or  curtail  the  right  of  the  humblest 
Irishman  to  his  just  share  in  the  common  inheritance 
of  the  Irish  nation.  Not  till  the  advent  of  the  English 
invader  was  the  doctrine  of  private  ownership  in 
land  heard  of  in  Ireland,  and  not  till  that  invader 
with  his  iniquitous  land  system  is  driven  out  will 
Ireland  occupy  the  position  that  Nature  and  Nature's 
God  intended  she  should  occupy. 

"  But  the  restoration  of  Ireland's  political  indepen- 
dence will  not  of  itself  bring  about  an  Irish  mil- 
lennium. With  English  rule  must  also  go  the  English 
land  system.  To  retain  the  latter  whilst  getting  rid 
of  the  former  would  be  to  invite  the  repetition  of  the 
famines  that  have  been  the  terrible  price  Ireland  has 
been  compelled  to  pay  f  of  accepting  that  very  land 
system  which  soine  Irishmen  defend  as  stoutly  as  if  it 
had  not  been  forced  upon  their  fathers  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet. 

"  And  here  we  want  to  call  attention  to  the  strange 
inconsistency  those  Irish  Nationalists  are  guilty  of, 
who,  whilst  in  the  very  act  of  denouncing  the  rule  of 
the  foreigner,  defend  with  might  and  main  a  system 
of  land  tenure  that  would  never  have  been  known  in 
their  country  if  it  had  not  been  introduced  by  the  same 
foreigner.  Wo  hope  that  Irish  Nationalists  who  take 
a  pride  in  their  country  and  their  country's  history 
will  give  the  thought  we  here  throw  out  some  con- 
sideration, and  if  they  cannot  as  yet  approve  the 
doctrines  held  by  our  fathers  in  reference  to  land, 
they  will,  at  least,  endeavour  to  treat  with  respect 
these  doctrine's,  hallowed  as  they  are  by  having  been 
transmitted  to  us   from  generations  of  Irishmen  whose 


genius  and  valour  made  our  motherland  known  and  re« 
spected  throughout  the  civilized  world." 
The   next   is   entitled    "  The  Parliamentary    Policy 
Doomed  to  Defeat."     It  says  :— 

"It  is  indeed  a  humiliating  spectacle  for  any 
Irishman  who  possesses  any  pride  in  his  country  or  his 
race  to  see  the  body  of  men  who  represent  Ireland  in 
the  English  Legislature  treated  as  if  they  were  poor 
beggars, for  whom  any  treatment  was  too  good.  Kicked 
out  of  Parliament,  then,  when  taken  back,  snubbed, 
gagged,  and  finally  outvoted  on  all  Irish  questions  by 
a  brutal  majority,  who  know  as  much  and  care  as 
little  about  Ireland  as  they  do  aboutKamtsohatka— 
that  is  the  history  of'  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party 
for  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

"If  by  submitting  to  these  humiliations  Mr.  Par- 
nell  and  his  associates  had  secured  for  their  country 
any  benefits  that  would  have  been  impossible  to  obtain 
in  any  other  way,  it  would  only  be  fair  to  them  to 
give .  them  full  credit  for  enduring  all  they  have  en- 
dured at  the'  hands  of  the  enemy.  But,  unfortunatelyi 
nothing  has  been  gained  by  their  submitting  to  be  iu'* 
suited  by  the  foreign  Legislature  that  makes  laws  f oi 
their  country." 

Then  on  October  6,  1883,  there  is  "  The  most  praoti" 
cal  way  of  fighting  England  ": — 

"  Is  there  any  Irishman  50  stupid  as  to  suppose  that 
the  English  Government  will  swerve  a  hair's  breadth 
from  the  path  it  has  entered  upon  because  it  will  be 
moved  to  do  so  by  the  force  of  moral  suasion  ?  Why, 
the  whole  history  of  English  rule  in  Ireland  proclaims 
that  if  there  is  one  thing  that  England  holds  in  greater 
contempt  than  another  it  is  moral  suasion. ' ' 

On  October  13,  1883,  appeared  : — 

"The  Old  Spirit  Not  Dead  in  Ireland. 

"  The  national  pulse  has  evidently  a  healthy  throb 
in  it  in  Ireland.  The  stand  that  is  occasionally  mado 
by  isolated  individuals  without  any  preconcerted 
arrangements  or  directing  authority,  and  in  the  face 
of  such  consequences  go  to  show  that  a  strong  national 
spirit,  capable  of  being  aroused  and  consolidated, 
permeates  the  social  body.  Spasmodic  bursts  such  as 
those  announced  in  our  Irish  exchanges  from  day  to 
day  are  like  so  many  sparks  from  the  crater  of  a  vol- 
cano. They  indicate  the  intense  commotion  beneath 
the  surface, and  apparently  only  await  necessary  physi- 
cal conditions  when  they  may  come  forth  like  lava, 
dealing  destruction  to  all  that  may  impede  their  pro- 
gress.    .     .     . 

"This  is  a  healthy  indication  of  the  times  in  the 
old  land,  and,  if  only  encouraged  by  some 
vigorous  action  from  here,  it  would  probably  soon 
develop  into  a  crisis  not  to  be  despised  even  by  the 
bullying  and  brutal  Government  o£  England.  But  to 
be  effective  any  aid  from  here  must  come  in  some 
other  shape  than  '  drawled  epigrams  and  soft  peti- 
tions.' In  wooing  lovers  such  methods  are  both  plea- 
sant and  useful.  England,  however,  is  no  lover  of 
Ireland,  and  must  be  reasoned  with  after  another 
fashion,  if  she  would  not  be  once  more  jilted  or 
betrayed  by  her  seductive  suitor." 
Then,  on   October  20,  1883  :— 

"  Ireland  Must  be  Quiet. 

"  Dublin,  Oct.  6.— A  meeting  of  Nationalists  which 

was  announced  to  be  held  at  Ennis,  and  at  which  Mr. 

Kenny,  M.P.    for  Ennis,  William   O'Brien,  M.P.   foe 

Mallow,  and   Mr.   Biggar,  M.P.  for  Cavan,   were   to 
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speak,  has  been  prohibited  by  the  authorities. — 'Cable 
denpatch.' 

"  The  custom  of  suppressing  public  meetings  in 
Ireland  has  become  so  common  of  late  that  it  is  now 
a  regular  thing  for  the  Government  to  prevent  Irish- 
men from  holding  any  meeting  that  the  Castle  oi&cials 
may  suspect  will  express  the  honest  sentiments  of  the 
Irish  people.  Under  these  circumstances  the  attempt 
to  conduct  a  constitutional  agitation  is  the  veriest 
farce.     .     .     . 

"  Under  this  system,  of  what  avail  is  any  policy 
that  proposes  to  persuade  England  by  words  to  do 
justice  to  the  Irish  people  ?  If  she  will  not  even 
permit  Ireland's  case  to  be  stated  whenever  she  can 
prevent  it,  is  it  at  all  likely  that  she  will  grant 
Ireland's  demands  ? 

"  But  after  the  next  election,  we  hear  some  one 
say,  we  shall  have  in  the  House  of  Commons  two  mem- 
bers to  the  one  we  have  now.  Well,  what  of*  that  ? 
Have  we  not  seen  the  whole  Irish  Parliamentary,  un- 
ceremoniously kicked  out  of  the  House  when  the 
majority  took  it  into  their  heads  to  do  so  ?  Is  there 
any  guarantee  that  the  kicking  process  will  not  be 
repeated  when  the  Irish  Parliamentary  ranks  are  in- 
creased by  thirty  or  forty  new  recruits  ?  What  is 
there  to  prevent  it  from  being  done  ? 

"  As  long  as  the  Parliamentary  programme  serves  to 
divert  the  minds  of  the  Irish  people  from  the  con- 
sideration of  effective  means  of  compelling  the 
English  Government  to  do  justice  to  their  country 
England  will  permit  the  play  to  go  on.  The  moment, 
however,  it  becomes  dangerous  England  will  suppress 
it  with  as  little  hesitation  as  she  is  suppressing  pub- 
lic meetings." 

On  November  10,  1883,  there  is  this  : — 
"  The  Home  Kule  Delusion. 

"  An  effort  is  being  made  to  persuade  the  Irish 
people  that  they  can  obtain  Home  Bule  by  Parlia- 
mentary agitation.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  this 
business  may  be  thoroughly  sincere  when  they  profess 
to  believe  that  the  Irish  people  can  obtain  self- 
government  by  the  methods  they  propose.  But  whilst 
conceding  their  sincerity  we  cannot  help  questioning 
their  judgment. 

"  To  expect  that  England  can  ever  be  argued  into 
granting  to  Ireland  any  measure  of  Home  Bule  that 
is  worth  accepting  is  a  piece  of  folly  that  no  Irish- 
man will  indulge  in  who  has  taken  the  pains  to 
acquaint  himself  with  English  public  opinion.  No 
English  statesman  would  dare  to  advocate  Home  Kule, 
for  there  is  not  one  of  them  who  does  not  know  that 
such  advocacy  would  mean  political  death.     .     .     . 

"  Sanguine  indeed  must  the  Home  Ruler  be  who 
entertains  any  such  opinion.  He  must  have  closed  his 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  stares  every  one  in  the  face,  or 
otherwise  he  would  see  that  the  policy  of  'attempting 
to  wring  Home  Rule  from  England  by  moral  suasion 
is  the  wildest  of  delusions." 

An  article  entitled  "  Gagging  Ireland  "  appears  on 
December  1,  1883,  in  the  Irish  World  : — 
"  Gagging  Ireland. 
"  Government  by  bayonets  cannot  always  last.  The 
time  will  come  when  England  will  be  compelled  to 
confess  that  she  has  been  beaten  in  the  game  of  inti- 
midation. In  the  meantime,  the  excesses  committed, 
by  the  Dublin  Castle  officials  are  preparing  the  way 
for  the  downfall  of  the  power  they  are  intended  to 
prop  up.  These  excesses  are  unanswerable  arguments 
against   the    foUv  of    believing  that  a  constitutional 


agitation    can    persuade    England    to     do     justice    to 

Irelind." 

Then  on  26  Jan.,  1884,  there  is  this  :— 

"  England  and  Moral  Suasion. 

**  There  are  some  Irishmen  who  believe  that  Home 
Rule  can  be  obtained  for  Ireland  if  sufficient  pressure 
of  the  moral  suasion  kind  can  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  English  Government.  They  argue  that  rather  than 
l^e  eteroally  bothered  with  the  Irish  question  England 
will ,  grant  to  the  Irish  a  Parliament  of  their  own. 
Irishmen  who  entertain  this  belief  forget  the  teach- 
ings of  history.  England,  where  Ireland  is  concerned, 
has  never  yielded  anything  to  persuasion.  Words  un- 
accompanied by  deeds  she  despises,  because  she  knows 
that  words  have  no  power  to  compel  her  to  do  what 
she  does  not  want  to  do.  Hence,  though  she  may  be 
aimoyed  by  the  doings  of  the  Irish  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, she  does  not  propose  to  grant  their  demands 
because  of  this  annoyance.  Buckshot  Forster  faith- 
fully expressed  the  English  sentiment  when, in  a  speech 
delivered  in  England  the  other  day,  he  told  his  hearers 
that  there  was  a  grain  of  consolation  for  the  English 
Government  in  the  thought  that  it  was  much  better  to 
have  such  men  as  Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  Biggar  in  Parlia- 
ment than  have  them  in  Ireland  engaged  in  the  work 
of  inciting  their  countrymen  to  treasonable  acts.  In 
other  words,  England  much  prefers  to  have  such  active 
spirits  in  Parliament,  because  she  feels  she  can  more 
easily  control  them  than  she  could  if  they  were  at 
work  among  their  countrymen.  This  has  certainly  the 
merit  of  frankness,  and  the  Irish  ought  to  be  thankful 
to  Lord  Randolph  for  putting  the  case  so  plainly. 
When  we  consider  that  he  expresses  the  sentiment  of 
ninety-hundredths  of  his  couutrymen,  we  can  form  some 
estimate  of  the  probability  of  obtaining  Irish  Home 
Rule  by  the  methods  advocated  by  those  who  believe 
that  England  will  grant  Ireland  self-government  if 
Parliamentary  agitation  is  kept  up  long  enough.  From 
an  Irish  standpoint  Forster  supplies  an  exclusive 
argument  against  Parliamentary  agitation.  Another 
English  politician,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill ,  in  a 
recent  speech  before  an  English  audience,  gave  ex- 
pression to  this  sentiment  : — '  Let  the  Irish  know  that 
though  they  cry  day  and  night,  though  they  vex  you 
with  much,  disorder,  though  they  incessantly  divert 
your  attention  from  your  own  affairs,  though  they 
cause  yon  all  manner  of  trial  and  trouble,  that  there 
is  one  thing  you  will  detect  at  once  in  whatever  form 
or  guise  it  may  be  presented  to  you,  there  is  one  thing 
you  will  never  listen  to,  there  is  one  thing  you  will 
never  yield  to,  and  that  is  their  demand  for  an  Irish 
Parliament,  and  that  to  their  yells  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Union  you  answer  with  an  unchanging,  an  unchangeable, 
an  unanimous  no.'  The  English  people,  as  long  as  the 
Irish  confine  themselves  '  to  yells  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Union,'  will  act  upon  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's 
advice,  and  will  answer  all  such  yells  '  with  an  un- 
changing, an  nnchangeablo,  an 'unanimous  no.'  If, 
however,  the  '  yells  '  give  place  to  deeds,  England 
will  soon  learn  to  appreciate  the  broad  distinction 
existing  between  being  annoyed  and  being  hurt.  Then 
the  '  unchanging,  the  unchangeable,  the  unanimous 
HO  '  will  be  converted  into  the  ready  '  yes.'  " 
Then  March  1,  1884  :— 

"  But  whatever  may  bo  said  in  favour  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary programme,  this,  at  least,  is  self-evident  ; 
that  it  ought  not  to  dominate  the  entire  range  of  Irish 
affairs.  We  are  told  that  the  Parliamentarians  must 
be  cautiouB~we  are  told  that,  however  they  may  feel 
in  their  soals-.  they  are  obliged  to  be  guarded  in  their 
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atterances  and  pursue  a  moderate  policy.  Very  well  ! 
Let  this  be  granted,  and  what  does  It  prove  ?  It 
proves  that  the  Irish  Farliamentarians  are  not  free 
agents.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  because  the 
cloture  is  on  their  mouths  that  nothing  ought  to  be 
said  outside,  or  that  because  their  handa  are  tied  all 
others  ought  to  abstain  from  action.  Neither  does  it 
follow  that  the  Parliamentary  programme  ought  to  be 
entirely  discarded  because  it  cannot  accomplish  every- 
thing." 

On  March  29  there  is  an  article  on  the  extended 
franchise  in  Ireland,  and  on  April  12  an  article 
headed  "  Who  shall  Save  Ireland  ?"    (Beading)  :— 

"  What  this  perishing  race  needs  to  save  it,  if  it  is 
not  to  be  utterly  exterminated,  is  men  who  are  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  themselves  that  the  nation  may 
live  ;  men  who  look  upon  the  cause  of  Ireland  as 
sacred,  and  who  will  do  nothing  from  base  motives  to 
tarnish  it,  but  will  do  all  things  for  its  success  ;  men 
who  are  not  afraid  of  the  parrot  cry,  '  Irish  out- 
rages.' 

"  These  are  the  men  who  mast  rescue  Irish 
nationality  and  solve  the  land  problem.  The  men  who 
pipe  in  the  English  Parliament  cannot  do  it.  The 
rogues  who  are  really  in  accord  with  the  English 
land-thief  system,  but  for  policy  mouth  against  land- 
lordism, and  pretend  to  denounce  the  landlord  rack- 
renter,  but  who  are  dumb  dogs  in  the  sight  of  the 
farmer  who  mercilessly  exacts  three  and  four  rents 
from  the  Irish  labourer — <Ac2' cannot  do  it.  No,  no, 
Ireland  wants  men  who  will  speak  the  saving  truth, 
whatever  may  be  the  consequence.  Let  who  will  be 
the  politicians,  such  men  alone  are  lit  to  be  the  pro- 
phets. And  for  men  of  action  Ireland  wants  those  who 
will  not  look  to  English  Courts  of  justice  nor  to 
Anglo-Irish  lawyers  to  wipe  away  the  glory  of  their 
lives.  She  wants  men  who  will  know  how  to  do  their 
work,  and  who  then  wiU  know  how  to  die.  Has  Ire- 
land such  men  ?  If  she  has  she  is  saved.  Before  a 
hundred  such  wills  operating  incessantly  against  the 
enemy — men,  we  say,  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  fuU 
price — English  domination,  with  its  attendant  evils 
and  consequential  villanies,  will  have  disappeared 
from  Irish  soil  in  less  than  three  years.  To  aid  every 
such  man  while  living  and  acting,  to  glorify  his 
memory  when  he  has  passed  away,  and  to  take  care 
of  those  dependent  upon  him,  the  Emergency  Fund  was 
originated.  "  Patrick  Foed." 

Then  April  26,  "How  Irish  Members  are  Gagged." 
(Reading)  : — 

"  How  little  real  power  an  Irish  member  of  Parlia- 
ment can  exert  in  the  foreign  Legislature  where  he 
undertakes  to  fight  the  battles  of  his  country  is  shown 
by  an  incident  that  occurred  the  other  day  in  which 
Mr.  Healy  was   the  principal  actor. 


"  If  Irish  members  can  be  summarily  shut  up  when 
the  Speaker  takes  it  into  bis  head  to  do  so,  will  any 
one  tell  us  how  Ireland's  cause  can  be  successfully 
defended  if  Parliamentary  agitation  is  to  be  the  only 
means  employed  by  Ireland  to  win  back  her  rights  ? 
Once  an  Irishman  crosses  the  threshold  of  Parliament 
he  is  in  the  power  of  his  country's  enemy,  and  if  left 
to  fight  that  enemy  without  outside  assistance  from 
Irishmen  who  do  not  believe  In  Parliamentary  agita- 
tion he  would  be  as  helpless  as  he  would  be  if  he 
were  thrown  into  a.  cage  filled  with  hungry  lioojs.    An 


overwhelming  majority,  whom  he  could  not  persuade 
to  see  the  justice  of  Ireland's  claims  if  be  spoke 
with  tongues  of  men  and  angels,  stand  ready  to  vote 
him  down  every  time  he  attempts  to  present  any 
measure  looking  to  the  amelioration  of  British  in- 
justice in  the  country  he  represents.  If  he  is  not  dis- 
heartened by  his  uphill  work  against  this  overwhelming 
majority  and  still  continues  the  fight,  there  is  the 
Speaker  prepared  to  order  his  expulsion  if  he  says 
anything  that  may  not  be  acceptable  to  the  House. 

"  Under  these  adverse  conditions  how  can  you  expect 
the  Irish  members  to  do  any  substantial  good  for  Ire- 
land in  Parliament  ?  You  might  as  well  tie  the  arms 
of  a  small  man  and  push  him  into  a  twenty-four  foot 
ring  and  expect  him  in  that  state  to  not  only  defend 
himself  from  a  champion  pugilist,  but  to  defeat  him. 
In  their  encounter  with  the  Irish  members  the  English 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  has  just  as  easy  a 
task  as  the  champion  pugilist  would  have  in  a  fight 
with  a  little  fellow  who  has  his  hands  tied  behind  his 
back." 

Then  on  May  10,  1884,  "  The  Home  Rule  Delu- 
sion." (Beading)  : — 

"  England  will  never  grant  Ireland  a  Parliament 
■that  will  have  authority  to  arm  the  people.  It  is 
very  doubtful  if  England  will  grant  Ireland  a  Parlia- 
ment with  aljsolute  autfiority  over  anything. 

"And yet  there  are  Irish  puppies  who  will  get  up  in 
the  English  Parliament  and  in  the  presence  of  the  '  Six 
Hundred  Scoundrels  '  (laughter)  denounce  the  '  out- 
rages '  of  the  Irish  Wolf  Dog  who  wants  to  save  the 
remnants  of  this  outraged  race  ! 

"  Tes,  Cromwell  will  come  again  ;  and  so,  perhaps, 
will  Joe  Brady  !  Meanwhile  other  good  Irishmen  will 
be  working  in  England." 

May  24,  "  A  Candid  Avowal " : — "  Irisbmenmight  well 
despair  for  the  national  cause  if  there  were  no  pro- 
gramme before  them  but  that  of  the  Parliamentarians ." 
Then  on  May  21,  "An  Instructive  Parliamentary 
Incident  "  : — 

"  An  incident  occurTe<l  in  Parliament  the  other 
day  that  furnishes  us  with  a  good  example  of  how 
powerless  Irish  Parliamentarians  are  when  the  Go- 
vernment takes  it  into  its  head  to  snub  them.  Mr. 
Pamell  and  his  followers  had  refused  to  help  the  Go- 
vernment with  their  votes  when  it  was  threatened  with 
a  vote  of  censure.  In  doing  this  they  were  acting 
strictly  within  their  rights  as  members  of  Parliament . 
That,  however,  made  no  difference.  They  had  earned 
the  enmity  of  Gladstone  and  Co.,  who  determined  to 
punish  them  on  the  earliest  possible  occasion. 


"  This  incident  we  have  been  speaking  of  shows 
how  little  Irish  members  of  Parliament  can  do  when 
the  English  Government  determines  to  ignore  them. 
Yet  there  are  Irishmen  who  would  have  the  cause  of 
Ireland  fought  out  in  the  British  Parliament.  Such 
Irishmen  are  undoubtedly  sincere.  But  granting  their 
sincerity,  what  are  we  to  think  of  their  judgment  ? 
In  the  ordinary  aifairs  of  life,  where  personal 
interests  sharpen  the  intellect,  we  do  not  believe 
these  men  would  display  such,  thoughtlessness  as  they 
exhibit  in  maintaining  that  Ireland  can  win  back  her 
rights  by  appealing  to  a  sense  of  justice  in  a  foreign 
Legislature,  where  her  enemies,  as  compared  to  her 
friends,  are  as  ten  to  one." 
The    next    is   again    an   article    in   favour   of    Mr. 
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Davitt,  and  on  September  20  we  have  "  Gladstone's 
Suggestive  Confession  "  : — 

"  English  newspapers  are,  however,  not  alone  in 
their  attacks  on  Gladstone  on  account  of  his  admission 
about  the  efficacy  of  the  methods  that  sensible  and 
earnest  Nationalists  advocate.  Some  of  the  Irish 
Parliamentarians  are  also  pitching  into  him  because 
of  this  admission.  Mr.  Healy,  M.P.,  for  instance, 
taking  as  a  text  for  a  speech  what  Gladstone  said  as 
to  his  knowledge  of  Ireland  prior  to  1880,  denounces 
England  for  her  refusal  to  grant  to  constitutional 
agitation  what  she  afterwards  yielded  to  '  crime  and 
violence.'  Whether  Mr.  Healy  characterized  the 
efforts  of  his  countrymen  who  fought  England  in  the 
only  way  she  can  be  successfully  fought,  as  '  crime 
and  violence,'  we  are  unable  to  say.  We  only  quote 
from  his  speech  as  reported  by  cable.  Mr.  Healy, 
however,  in  denouncing  England  for  conceding  so 
little  to  constitutional  agitation,  ought  to  see  that 
his  denunciations  will  tell  more  against  the  Parlia- 
mentary party  than  against  England. 

"  Parliamentarians  profess  to  believe  that  by  con- 
stitutional agitation  England  can  be  brought  to  concede 
justice  to  Ireland.  Not  only  do  they  preach  this  doc- 
trine, but  of  late  years  they  have  shown  a  disposition  to 
muzzle  every  Irishman  who  does  not  believe  as  they  do. 
Indeed,  so  far  has  this  kind  ,of  political  despotism 
gone  that  the  Parliamentarians  make  a  profession  of 
faith  in  constitutional  agitation  a  test  of  an  Irish- 
man's devotion  to  Ireland.  Yet  Gladstone  tells  us  in 
so  many  words  that  constitutional  agitation  did  so 
little  for  Ireland  that  he  and  other  leaders  of  English 
public  opinion  knew  little  and  cared  less  about  Ire- 
land's demands.  It  was  only  when  -  constitutional 
agitation  was  superseded  by  a  vigorous  use  of  methods 
that  Parliamentarians  now  condemn,  that  these  de- 
mands were  listened  to.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  this, 
the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  wish  to  persuade  Irish- 
men that  England  can  be  made  to  modify  her  tyranni- 
cal rule  if  constitutional  agitation  is  kept  up.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  the  Irish  meihbers  of  Parliament 
place  any  faith  in  their  own  professions.  We  certainly 
don't  see  how  Mr.  Healy,  for  instance,  can  continue 
to  exhort  the  Irish  people  to  have  faith  in  a  policy 
that  his  comments  on  Gladstone's  speech  show  he 
knows  to  be  unproductive  of  any  good  results. 

"  Fortunately,  however,  for  the  future  of  Ireland, 
the  teachings  of  Mr.  Healy  and  his  fellow-Parlia- 
mentarians have  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  making  the 
Irish  race  at  home  and  abroad  forget  the  fact  that 
England  must  first  be  hurt,  or  at  least  feel  she  is  in 
danger  of  being  hurt,  before  she  will  do  anything  in 
the  way  of  mitigating  her  tyranny.  For  this  reason 
we  do  not  despair  of  the  future.  It  has  been  said  that 
revolutions  in  our  day  travel  very  fast.  So  that  when 
the  active  forces  enlisted  in  Ireland's  cause  do  take 
the  field  we  may  look  for  speedy  results.  The  active 
forces  we  speak  of  are  already  rapidly  organizing,  and 
consequently  no  one  can  foretell  what  a  year  may 
bring  forth.  To  help  these  brave  spirits  in  all  ways 
that  are  possible  is  the  dut?  of  the  hour,  a  duty  that 
is  made  more  incumbent  upon  us  by  the  fact  that  the 
Parliamentary  party  is  doing  its  best  to  make  Ireland 
confide  in  a  policy  that  Gladstone  has  indirectly 
affirmed  to  be  utterly  useless  in  persuading  England  to 
abandon  her  evil  courses . ' ' 

The  next  is  December  6,  1884  : — 

"  ProposedEeductionintheNumberof  Irish  M.P.'s. 
"  It  will  be  absurd  for  Ireland  to  express  indignation 


over  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  her  representa- 
tives in  the  British  Parliament.  She  ought  by  this 
time  to  thoroughly  understand  that  in  England's  esti- 
mation she  occupies  the  position  of  a  conquered 
country,  which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  she  will 
have  to  put  up  with  any  treatment  she  receives  from 
the  English  Government  as  long  as  the  consents  to  fight 
England  in  a  way  that  must  always  give  England  the 
advantage. 

"  The  reduction  of  the  number  of  Ireland's  repre- 
sentatives from  103  to  98  is,  we  repeat,  of  no  practi- 
cal consequence  to  the  Iri.sh  people,  who  can  never 
hope  to  obtain  any  substantial  benefits  from  their 
country  by  Parliamentary  agitation.  Instead  of  doing 
harm,  the  reduction  will  be  the  cause  of  positive  good 
if  it  helps  to  impress  upon  Irishmen  the  lesson  that  it 
is  useless  for  them  to  expect  any  good  for  Ireland  as 
long  as  they  confine  their  efforts  to  Parliamentary 
agitation.  That  lesson  once  well  learnt,  the  rest  will 
naturally  follow.  With  all  hope  in  the  Parliamentary 
programme  dead,  the  energies  of  the  Irish  people 
will  be  directed  into  channels  in  which  they  will  be 
productive  of  results  that  will  make  England  tho- 
roughly realize  that  her  safety  depends  upon  her  doing 
justice  to  Ireland." 

Then,  March  7,  1885,  "  What  the  Expulsion  of  Mr. 
O'Brien  Teaches  : — 

"  Gladstone  seems  determined  to  show  the  Irish 
people  the  utter  futility  of  their  expecting  any  good 
for  Ireland  from  sending  representatives  to  the  British 
Parliament.  The  argument  that  has  been  frequently 
used  against  the  plan  of  trying  to  induce  England  into 
doing  justice  to  Ireland  by  Parliamentary  agitation  is 
that  every  such  effort  is  doomed  to  failure  if  England 
makes  up  her  mind  not  to  grant  the  concession 
demanded.  In  the  alien  Legislature  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Parliamentary  plan,  Ireland's  battle  is  to 
be  fought  out,  the  enemy  tar  outnumber  the  few 
Irishmen  who  try  conclusions  with  him.  Under  such 
conditions  it  is  easy  to  foresee  what  the  result  must 
be.  Irish  Parliamentarians  can  always  be  overborne 
by  sheer  weight  of  numbers.  It  only  requires  the 
English  members  to  make  up  their  minds  to  squelch 
them,  and  they  are  squelched  forthwith. 

"  There  is,  however,  one  consoling  thought,  and  that 
is,  Ireland  does  not  place  all  her  hopes  on  the  suc- 
cessful carrying  out  of  the  Parliamentary  programme. 
While  she  is  willing  to  accept  any  infinitesimal  in- 
stalments of  justice  that  may  be  procured  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Parliamentarians,  she  looks  confidently 
in  another  direction  for  the  full  fruition  of  the  hopes 
she  has  cherished  for  so  many  centuries." 

Re-examination  continued. — Now,  Mr.  Pamell,  is 
the  tone  and  substance  of  that  series  of  articles 
diametrically  opposed  to  your  policy  ? — Yes.  The 
general  tendency  of  the  majority  of  those  articles 
seems  to  bo  an  attack  upon  our  policy,  party,  and 
action  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  Ireland,  after 
the  release  from  Kilmainham,  and  an  attempt  to  harm 
us  in  America  and  deprive  us  of  subscriptions  and  sup- 
port, with  the  object  of  inducing  the  Irish  people  in 
America  to  adopt  the  dynamite  and  physical  force 
movement. 

You  believe  this  series  of  articles  hftd  gome  effect  ? 
—Yes,  they  had  a  distracting  effect. 
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Bat  ultimately  .the  bulk  of  the  Irish-American 
people  supported  your  mOTement  ? — Yes. 

Came  round  to  it  ?  And  when  what  is  known  as  the 
policy  of  conciliation  was  proposed,  the  World  itself 
came  round  ? — Yes  ;  and  when  coercion  was  renewed 
by  Lord  Salisbury's  Govermnent  in  1885,  the  dynamite 
policy  seems  to  have  entirely  disappeared. 

Do  you  recollect  the  policy  of  the  Chicago  Conven- 
tion in  1886,  after  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
policy  of  conciliation  ? — Yes. 

Whatever  public  speakers  in  America  or  Ireland 
may  have  stated,  rhetorically  or  otherwise,  was  that 
policy  endorsed  by  99  per  cent,  of  the  Irish  race  ? 

The  Attornet-Gbnebal  objected  that  Mr.  Pamell 
was  not  at  that  Convention. 

The  Peesident.— This  would  only  be  a  statement 
of  Mr.  Pamell's  opinion.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while 
to  take  the  objection. 

SiE  C.  Russell.— Was  that  so,  Mr.  Parhell  ?— Yes. 

Now,  as  regards  the  Irishman  newspaper.  You  have 
said  in  answer  to  the  Attorney-General  that  you  your- 
self did  not  know  that  that  paper  was  carried  on  so 
long  as  it  in  fact  was  ? — That  is  so.  I  thought  it  had 
ceafed  to  exist  at  the  end  of  1882. 

Had  the  Irishman,  during  the  time  of  Pigott's 
ownership,  or  during  the  time  it  was  carried  on  after 
you  and  others  acquired  it — had  it  any  considerable 
circulation  ? — Mr.  O'Brien  told  me,  in  1882,  that  it 
had  a  very  limited  circulation.  I  believe  its  circula- 
tion never  exceeded  2,000  copies  a  week,  whereas 
United  Ireland  had  a  circulation  of  over  100,000. 

The  Peesident.— But,  Mr.  Pamell,  a  circulation  of 
even  2,000  or  3,000  copies  a  week  might  do  a  great 
deal  of  mischief,  if  the  matter  contained  in  the  paper 
were  objectionable. 

SiE  C.  EussELL  (to  witness). — The  Irishman  was 
at  one  time  owned  and  edited,  I  think,  by  tor.  P.  J. 
Smyth,  who  was  afterwards  a  member  of  Parliament  ? 
—Yes  ;  it  has  been  edited  by  some  distinguished  men 
in  Irish  life. 

I  think  Mr.  Smyth  was  a  journalist  in  the  move- 
ment of  '48  ? — Yes  ;  he  was  a  very  brilliant  speaker, 
and  a  man  very  well  considered  by  all  parties  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

At  this  point  the  Court  adjourned,  it  being  five 
minutes  to  4  o'clock. 


;, 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  8. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  76th  sitting  to- 
day at  half-past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of 
the  Eoyal  Courts  of  Justice. 

On  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats,  SlE  C. 
EusSELL  resumed  his  re-examination  of  Mr.  Pamell. 

You  were  asked,  Mr.  Pamell,  by  the  Attorney- 
General  a  good  many  questions  about  people  you  met 
in  America  and  what  you  knew  about  those  people  ? — 
Yes. 


Well,  I  may  say  you  know  a  good  deal  more  now 
about  the  condition  of  parties  in'America  than  in  1879 
and  1880  ? — I  do,  considerably  more. 

Have  you  prepared  and  extracted  from  the  American 
papers,  or  had  prepared  for  you,  an  account,  of  the 
people  whom  you  did  meet  as  reception  committees, 
chaiimen  of  your  meetings,  and  so  forth  ? — Yes. 

Sir  C.  Eussell. — I  am  sorry  to  trouble  your  Lord- 
ships with  them,  but  I  am  afraid  I  must. 

The  President.— I  think  you  might  mention  a 
great  number  of  names,  Sir  Charles,  but  I  hope  yot. 
will  use  the  utmost  discretion  as  to  the  amount. 

Sir  C.  Eussbll.— My  Lords,  I  will,  and  if  I  may 
hand  a  copy  of  this  pricis  to  the  Attorney- 
General  

The  Attorney-General.— I  must  ask,  my  Lords, 
if  this  is  jHrepared  by  Mr.  Pamell  himself. 

Witness. — It  is  prepared  from  the  original  records  ; 
one  of  them  is  prepared  by  myself. 

Sir  C.  Eussell. — One  of  them  is  prepared  by 
himself  ;  the  other  he  has  simply  gone  over  after 
it  was  prepared. 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal.— Will  you  give  me  the 
copy,  and  perhaps  you  could  give  me  one  for  Mr. 
Atkinson  ?  I  must  respectfully  point  out,  my  Lords, 
that  this  is  in  a  narrative  form,  not  giving  any 
references  to  the  newspapers.  This  is  simply  a  story 
in  the  nature  of  a  proof,  giving  me  no  means  of 
checking  it. 

SiE  C.  Euss ELL. —Very  well,  I  will  ask  the 
questions. 

The  Peesident.— You  had  better  ;  follow  it  up  by 
question  and  answer.  The  object  is  only  to  produce  a 
general  effect — ^viz. ,  that  he  associated  with  persona 
of  influence  and  representatives  of  all  classes. 

Witness. — Yes,  the  men  who  were  prominently 
associated  with  my  movement,  as  it  has  been  stated 
that  they  were  exclusively  composed  of  the  Clan-na- 
Gael.  : 

Sib  C.  EtrssELL,— Were  yon  boarded  on  the  arrival 
of  the  Scythia  at  New  York  by  a  reception  com- 
mittee consisting  of  John  E.  Develin,  the  Eev.  Harry 
C.  Macdowall,  and  others  ? 

The  Attoeney-General.— My  Lords,  I  have  not 
the  slightest  objection  to  the  whole  extract  being 
read,  but  I  submit  that  my  learned  friend  is  not  en- 
titled to  take  out  certain  names. 

Sir  C.  Etjssell.— My  Lords,  the  Attorney-General 
has  done  the  very  thing  which  i  proposed  doing.  He 
has  taken  out  certain  names,  , 

The  President.- And  now  you  propose  to  qualify 
it  by  others.  Subject  to  that  objection  it  was  a 
leading  question. 

Sir  C.  Eussell.— My  Lords,  I  do  not  think  that 
was  the  ground  on  which  objection  was  taken  to  tha 
question.  i 

Do  you  recollect  whether  Mr.  Develin,  the  Eev. 
H.  C  Macdowall,  and  others  were  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  reception  committee  ?-^Yes  ;  the  recep- 
tion committee  consisted  of  300  gentlemen,  represent-  j 
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ing  leading  lawyers,  merchants,  ministers  of  various 
denominations,  and  some  Germans.  The  first  great 
meeting  I  eiddressed  was  in  Madison-square-gardens. 
Judge  Aloar  was  in  the  chair,  and  it  was  a  very  large 
meeting  ;  the  proceeds  of  that  meeting  were  £1 ,500, 
and  I  forwarded  that  sum  immediately  after  the  meet- 
ing to  the  Land  League  committee  in  Ireland  for  the 
relief  of  the  distress  then  prevailing.  Xhe  chair  was 
taken  by  Judge  Gildersleeve.  It  was  a  most  repre- 
sentative meeting  of  the  leading  citizens  of  New 
York .  The  New  York  World  found  fault  at  the  time 
with  ttie  composition  of  the  various  committees  as 
reactionary,  as  not  being  sufficiently  advanced. 

Sib  C.  Bussell  next  read  the  passage  in  Mr. 
Pamell's  speech  at  this  meeting,  in  which  he  said 
that  not  one  cent  of  the  money  contributed  in 
America  on  behalf  of  his  movement  would  go  towards 
organizing  an  armed  rebellion  in  Ireland.  Witness. — 
That  was  my  first  speech  in  America. 

Did  you  in  any  speech  in  America  swerve  onehair's- 
breadth  from  that  annovmcement  ? — Certainly  not  ;  I 
never  led  anybody  to  believe,  directly  or  indirectly, 
that  any  of  our  money  would  be  used  for  any  other 
purpose  than  a  charitable  one  and  the  legitimate 
organization  of  the  League.  I  think  about  four  or 
five  of  my  speeches  in  America  have  been  criticized 
and  two  or  three  in  Ireland — isolated  passages  in  those 
four  or  five  speeches.  In  America  alone  I  ranst  have 
delivered  60  such  speeches,  besides  similar  speeches 
delivered  to  the  gatherings  of  the  citizens  who  came 
down  to  see  me  as  the  train  was  passing  through, 

And  if  to  that  number  are  added  your  speeches  in 
Ireland  they  would  be  reckoned  up  by  a  good  many 
hundreds  ? — I  suppose  during  the  agitation  it  would  be 
about  60  to  100  in  Ireland.  My  speeches  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  in  Great  Britain  would  tot  up 
the  total  to  about  3U0 — that  is, my  set  speeches  on  this 
subject.  I  think  there  have  been  two  or  three 
criticized  in  Ireland  and  four  or  five  in  America. 

Now  at  Newark,  were  you  escorted  to  the  Opera 
House  by  three  American  military  companies  ? — Yes, 
they  were  either  the  State  or  municipal  troops — the 
militia. 

Among  those  present  was  there  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  ? — Yes,  Mr.  George  B.  Jenkinson  ; 
and  there  were  also  present  Colonel  James  Flemming 
and  several  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
men. The  chairman  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Forrester  ;  I 
think  he  must  have  been  a  Protestant. 

Your  next  meeting  was  in  Jersey  City  on  January  8, 
and  you  were  escorted  by  a  procession  of  Irish 
societies  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  and  a 
detachment  of  the  9lh  Regiment.  The  municipal 
body  of  the  city  arrived  in  state,  I  think,  in  their 
carriages  ? — Yes.  All  the  municipal  boards  escorted 
us  to  the  meeting,  and  the  corporation,  or  the  body 
answering  to  it.  The  Hon.  Kobert  Gilchrist  was  the 
chairman,  and  letters  of  sympathy  were  read  from  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Hon.  Joel 
Parkes,  and   others.    The    Stock    Exchange    of  New 


York  was  kind  enough  to  allow- me  to  address  it? 
members.  I  was  introduced  by  the  President  and 
received  a  very  favourable  reception  from  about  500 
stockbrokers. 

The  address  for  the  relief  fund  vras  prepared  by  Mr, 
Develin,  and  he  was  secretary  of  the  movement  ?— 
Yes  ;  I  should  like  that  address  to  be  put  in. 

Now,  the  next  meeting  was  at  Brooklyn,  the  Mayor 
of  Brooklyn,  Mr.  Howell,  being  in  the  chair,  and 
District  Attorney  Tenney  called  the  meeting  to  order  ? 
— Yes,  and  among  others  who  spoke  was  the  Rev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  He  made  a  speech  strongly  in 
support  of  our  movement,  and  he  was  kind  enough  to 
entertain  me  at  his  house  during  my  visit  to  Brooklyn. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Talmage,  a  man  of  considerable  influence 
there,  wrote  approving  of  the  meeting.  At  Phila- 
delphia the  meeting  was  held  at  the  Academy  of 
Music,  the  largest  theatre  in  the  world  next  to  La 
Scala  at  Milan.  There  were  two  ex-Governors  of 
Pennsylvania  there,  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  the  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania  ;  General  Robert  Paterson,  a  distin- 
guished orator;  Daniel  Doherty,  Dr.  Richard  Shelton, 
M'Kenzie,  the  Rev.  Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  Presby- 
terian clergyman  and  Professor  of  Social  Science  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  ;  Henry  Carey  Bird, 
representing  one  of  the  oldest  bookselling  firms  in  Ame- 
rica, which  had  a  peculiar  history,  being  founded  by 
General  Lafayette  ;  John  Shedden,  the  Judges  of  the 
Orphans'  Court,  and  many  other  distinguished  men.  I 
afterwards  accompanied  Governor  Curtin,  General 
Paterson,  and  Colonel  Maclure  to  a  reception,  where 
I  was  introduced  to  many  prominent  citizens  of 
America.  I  have  prepared  these  details  personally 
from  original  records.  Letters  were  also  received 
from  the  Hon.  S.  Randall,  United  States  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  PBE.S1DENT. — Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  go 
through  the  whole  of  this  ? 

Sib  C.  KusaELL. — I  should  not  think  it  necessary 
but  for  the  Attorney-General's  cross-examination. 

The  Peesident. — I  should  have  thought  that  in- 
stances would  be  sufficient. 

Sib  C.  Russell.— I  will  adopt  your  Lordship's 
suggestion,  but  my  friends  must  not  complain  if  I  put 
it  generally. 

Witness. — Letters  were  received  from  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  from  Mr.  Childs, 
the  editor  of  the  Public  Ledger,  who  sent  me  a 
cheque  for  $1,000. 

Would  it  be  true  to  say  that  that  was  representa- 
tive ?— Fully  representative.  The  Boston  meeting  was 
organized  by  the  Hon.  P.  A.  Collins,  who  afterwards 
became  the  first  Laad  Leaguer  in  America.  The  mayor 
of  the  city  was  in  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips 
was  among  the  speakers.  At  Lynn  the  mayor  pre- 
sided, and  at  Providence  Mayor  Doylo  was  in  the 
chair.  On  January  18  I  was  entertained  at  the  Boston 
Commercial  Club,  and  I  received  an  invitation  from 
the  Associated  Bar  of  Boston  to  dinner,  but  was 
obliged  to  decline  it.     I   got  to  Chicago  about  the 
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16tli  or  17th,  and  that  was  a  very  representative  re- 
ception too.  At  Indianapolis  I  was  met  by  Governor 
Williams,  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  He 
also  addressed  the  meeting.  Mr.  Cavan,  Mayor  of 
Indianapolis,  was  in  the  chair. 

I  want  to  go  on  as  quickly  as  I  can. — Yes  ;  it  is 
important,  I  think,  to  show  who  the  chairmen  were, 
particularly  as  the  chairmen  of  the  reception  com- 
jnittees  have  been  challenged.  At  Toledo  Bishop 
Gilmore  wrote  approving.  I  think  he  was  a  Catholic 
Bishop.  At  Cleveland  ex-Mayor  Kose  presided.  At 
Buffalo  Father  Cronin  was  chairman  of  the  reception 
committee  ;  we  received  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and 
Judge  Clinton  took  the  chair  at  the  meeting.  He  was 
a  son  of  New  York's  greatest  Governor.  At  Rochester 
the  mayor  presided,  and  at  Albany  Governor  Cornell. 
I  was  accompanied  by  military  companies,  and  intro- 
duced to  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  by  General 
Sharpe.  At  Troy  Mayor  Murphy  was  chairman  of  the 
reception  committee.  Judge  Strait,  General  Tibbits, 
and  a  number  of  other  prominent  men  in  the  town  were 
on  the  platform. 

That  is  where  the  incident  took  place  of  So  for  bread 
and  $20  for  lead  ?— Yes  ;  we  received  £1,000  in 
subscriptions  alone  at  that  meeting  for  the  relief  of 
distress. 

At  Baltimore  the  reception  committee  included  the 
mayor,  many  distinguished  citizens,  and  a  number  of 
Protestant,  Presbyterian,  and  Catholic  clergymen  ?— 
Yes. 

At  Frankfort,  February  18,  you  were  received  by 
the  Governor  of  Kentucky  ? — Yes,  and  the  mayor  of 
the  city.  Judge  Biggar,  was  chairman  of  the  meeting. 
I  was  entertained  by  the  Government  of  the  city  at  the 
State  residence.  I  was  received  by  the  State  Legis- 
lature at  Kentucky  and  addressed  both  Houses  in 
Session,  and  received  thanks  for  my  address.  At 
Wheeling,  Governor  Matthews  was  chairman  of  the 
reception  committee  ;  he  was  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Western  Virginia.  He  granted  us  the  use  of 
the  jBsecutive  Mansion  for  the  purpose  of  holding  our 
reception.  At  Pittsburg,  Mayor  Liddell  received  us, 
and  at  Pittston  the  Rev.  N.  G.  Parks  delivered  an 
address  of  welcome.  At  Detroit  the  mayor  presided 
and  Governor  Bagley  was  amongst  the  speakers.  At  St, 
Paul  the  mayor  presided,  and  there  was  a  speech  by 
Bishop  Ireland,  a  great  advocate  of  temperance.  At 
Springfield  I  was  received  by  the  city  Government, 
and  addressed  a  great  meeting  at  the  Opera  House. 
At  Troy,  Dr.  Baldwin,  a  Protestant  minister,  and 
Dr.  Havermans,  a  Catholic  priest,  addressed  the 
meeting. 

The  Legislature  of  Wisconsin,  I  think,  received 
you  in  the  Assembly-house,  and  you  addressed  them  ? 
—Yes. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  about  the  hospitality  shown 
to  you  by  the  railway  companies,  but  at  Chicago  I 
think  you  were  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the 
city  7 — Yes,  by  the  mayor  and  council,  and  we  were 
received  by  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 


At  Richmond,  Virginia,  you  also,  I  think,  addressed 
the  House  of  Eepresentatives  ? — Yes. 

You  were  also  invited  to  address  Congress  at  Wash- 
ington ? — Yes. 

Now,  I  put  this  general  question  to  you,  Mr. 
Pamell- taking  every  name  which  the  Attorney- 
General  has  put  to  you,  those  which  he  has  selected 
out  of  the  immense  number  with  whom  you  came  into 
contact,  taking  them  collectively,  did  they  represent 
anything  beyond  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  num- 
bers of  those  who  joined  in  giving  you  these  recep- 
tions ? — They  represent  the  merest  fraction  of  the 
numbers  who  joined  in  giving  receptions  to  us  every- 
where we  went. 

You  have  already  told  us,  Mr.  Pamell,  of  the  state 
of  your  information  abont  the  particular  views  of 
these  men,  and  I  will  not  go  over  that  again. — There 
is  a  special  paper  with  some  other  names  of  chairmen 
of  reception  committees  which  I  should  like  put  in. 

The  Attorney-General. — From  what  original  are 
these  papers  prepared  ? — From  the  original  documents 
— portions  of  newspapers  which  I  brought  with  me. 

The  Attob^by-Gbnebal. — What  newspapers  were 
those  ? — The  local  papers  in  each  place,  I  think.  I 
prepared  the  document  myself. 

The  Attobney-GeneBAL. — I  should  like  to  see  a 
list  of  those  papers. 

Mr.  Parnell. — I  will  supply  them.  (To  Sir  C. 
Russell.)  The  Attorney-General  asked  a  question  in 
cross-examination  with  regard  to  the  chairmen  of  re- 
ception committees  who  were  members  of  the  Clan- 
na-Gael,  and  for  this  reason  I  should  like  to  have  the 
other  names  in  this  special  list  put  in. 

The  President. — I  understand  that  this  which  you 
hand  in  is  simply  a  list  of  your  chairmen  ? 

Mr.  Parnell. — Yes,  my  Lord,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  give  them. 

Mb.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.— Of  chairmen  who,  you 
say,  are  not  members  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  ? 

Mr.  Pamell. — As  far  as  I  can  say,  none  of  the  chair- 
men were  members  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  except  Mr. 
O'Meagher  Condon  and  Dr.  Carroll.  Finerty  was  not 
a  chairman  of  a  reception  committee. 

Re-examination  continued. — Now  you  have  told  ua 
that  you  returned  to  Ireland  in  consequence  of  the 
general  election  coming  on,  and  were  engaged  in 
fighting  elections  ? — Yes,  my  visit  was  brought  to 
an  abrupt  conclusion. 

You  were  fighting  elections,  as  you  have  told  us,  • 
with  an  election  fund  of  some  £2,000  ? — Yes. 

Later  on  in  the  year  1880  do  you  recollect  having  a 
serious  consultation  with  Mr.  Davitt  about  crime 
springing  up  in  the  country  ?— Yes^ 

Was  any  arrangement  then  made  between  you  and 
Mr.  Davitt  as  to  what  should  be  done  ?— Yes  ;  Mr. 
Davitt  drafted  a  circular  to  the  branches  denunciatory 
of  outrage.  My  own  engagements  having  concluded, 
it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Davitt  should  strongly  de- 
nounce crime  at  his  meetings,  which  he  continued  to 
do  up  to  the  date  of  his  arrest. 
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Have  you  yourself  gone  through  and  made  a  selec- 
tion of  the  speeches  made  by  Mr.  Davitt  pursuant  to 
that  direction  ? — Yes.  Many  of  them  I  collected  at 
the  time. 

Sib  C.  E0SSELL. — In  each  case  the  paper  from  which 
these  speeches  are  taken  is  the  Freeman' i  Journal. 
The  speeches  from  which  I  shall  read  were  made — in 
Cork,  November  22,  1880  ;  at  a  meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive of  the  Land  League  at  Dublin  ;  at  Sligo,  Novem- 
ber 29  or  30  ;  and  at  Kathcool  on  December  22.  The 
next  three  are  taken  from  the  Irish  World,  but  are  also 
in  the  Freeman.  They  were  delivered  at  Tralee, 
February  5,  1881  ;  Kilbrin,  in  Cork,  February  12  ;  and 
at  Borris,  Carlow,  February  26.  (To  witness.)  As  a 
matter  of  fact  was  Mr.  Davitt  arrested  in  the 
course  of  carrying  out  your  instructions,  or  rather 
jthe  arrangement  as  to ~ delivering  these  speeches  ? — 
lYes. 

You  were  asked  by  the  Attorney-General  with 
regard  to  your  own  denunciation  of  crime  and  secret 
societies,  but  I  want  to  put  a  question  .to  you  on  that 
head.  In  your  judgment,  is  it  the  more  effectual  way 
in  public  to  denounce  secret  societies,  or  to  endea- 
vour to  withdraw  the  people  from  them  by  inviting 
them  to  join  an  open  movement  P — Having  regard  to 
•the  state  of  the  country  and  the  history  of  the  people, 
il  consider  that  the  more  effectual  way  to  restrain  the 
ipeople  from  the  commission  of  outrage  is  to  poiut'out 
rto  them  that  such  outrages  are  injurious  to  their., 
cause,  and  that  in  an  open  movement  they  have  a 
Ibetter  hope  of  their  own  advantage  than  in  recourse  to 
crime . 

As  regards  secret  societies,  also,  does  that  course 
|of  persuading  and  reasoning  with  the  people  have  the 
effect  of  withdrawing  them  from  these  societies  ? — I 
think  so.  Assuming  that  you  were  addressing  men  who 
believe  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  their  movement  and 
to  their  own  advantage  and  social ;  interest  to  commit 
.crime,  I  think  that  a  speech  directed  to  showing  them 
the  advantage  of  another  kind  of  movement  is  more 
effectual  in  causing  them  to  refrain  from  the  commis- 
sion of  crime  than  direct  denunciation. 

Or  in  causing  them  to  leave  their  secret  societies  or 
combinations  'i — Yes. 

There  is  one  other  general  question  in  this 
.connexion  which  I  wish  to  ask  yon.  Mr.  Davitt 
probably  knows  more  on  this  head  than  you,  but, 
judging  from  the  information  which  you  have  had, 
has  or  has  not  the  effect  of  the  open  movement 
been  to  withdraw'  large  numbers  of  young  men 
from  secret  combinations  ? — I  believe  that  large 
numbers  of  young  men  have  been  withdrawn  from 
time  to  time  from  secret  societies  throughout  the 
country  by  our  movement  ;  but  the  efficiency  of 
our  movement  in  that  direction  was  undoubtedly  mili- 
tated against  by  the  successive  Coercion  Acts  ;  by  the 
arrest  of  its  leaders,  and  the  exasperation  which  was 
the  consequence  -of  the  unconstitutional  conduct  of, 
the  Government  in  those  years,  which  made  it  very 
difficult   for   men   of   moderate  opinions 'to  have  any 


effect  whatever  in  restraining  the  minds  of  the 
people. 

With  reference  to  the  foundation  of  the  Land 
Leagues  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country,  did  you 
or  did  you  not  take  pains  to  secure  the  best  men- 
Catholic  priests  and  others— and  the  most  reliable  on 
the  popular  side  to  take  the  position  of  chairmen  ? 
— Invariably.  When  the  movement  spread  and  became 
large,  in  the  autumn  of  1880,  after  the  rejection  of 
the  Compensation  Bill,  we  invariably  did  our  best  to 
secure  that  the  control  of  the  movement  should  coma 
under  the  priesthood. 

-  You  have  already  said  that,  apart  from  yourself  and 
your  colleagues,  there  was  usually  a  priest  either  in 
the  chair  or  among  the  speakers,  who  spoke  against 
crime  f — Almost  universally  "there  was  a  priest  in  the 
chair  who  spoke  in  demmciation  of  crime  and  often 
of  secret  societies. 

You  would  speak  from  the  political  and  they  from 
the  moral  point  of  view  ? — Yes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Earnell,  did  you  succeed 
in  securing  throughout  the  country,  in  far  the  greater 
number  of  branches,  presidents  and  vice-presidents 
from  members  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  ? — Yes  ; 
they  took  up  the  important  positions  in  the  local 
organization. 

I  think  '  that  was  the  case  to  the  least 
extent  in  Kerry,  was  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  the  Bishop 
opposed  the  movement,  and  the  result  of  the 
abstinence   of  the  priesthood    has  been  disastrous. 

In  Mayo,  where  the  League  first  took  hold,  it  was 
nltimal^ely  driven  out  ? — Yes,  by  the  physical  force 
party. 

Mr.  ASQUITH  then  read  the  following  passage  from 
Mr.  Davitt's  speech  at  Ballinamona  : — 

"  After  alluding  to  his  recent  tour  in  America,  Mr. 
Davitt  said : — Nothing  tends  to  injure  our  cause  with 
the  American  people  so  much  as  the  occasional  acts  of 
violence  which'  injustice  prompts  some  to  commit  in 
parts  of  the  country.  The  landlord  organs  here  and  in 
England  take  care  to  colour  these  occurrences  so  as 
to  represent  them  as  directly  resulting  from  the  agita- 
tion and  teachings  of  the  Land  League.  (Cries  of 
'  'Tis  false.')  I  believe  from  my  own  intercourse  with 
representative  Americans  and  newspaper  men  in  the 
United  States  that  the  Irish  landlords  could  do 
nothing  better  to  create  sympathy  for  their  cause  and 
obtain  a  condemnation  of  ojurs  in  America  than  to 
shoot  a  half-dozen  of  their  nmnber,  with  a  few  agents 
thrown  in  to  swell  the  horror,  and  then  charge  the 
deed  upon  the  Land  League  and  the  tenant-farmers  of 
Ireland.  (Lengthened  cheering.)  Let  the  world  see 
that  we  have  higher  game  in  sight  and  nobler  objects 
in  view  than  stooping  to  war  on  any  miserable 
individual  while  the  system  that  makes  him  the 
instrumenji  of  tyranny  still  stands'  upon  oin:  shores  and 
frowns  down  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  our 
nation." 

Sir  C.  Eussell. — I  will  hand  in  the  speeches  with 
the  passages  we  read  marked,  and  if  the  Attorney- 
General  wishes  more  to  be  put  in,  well  and  good. 
The  next  speech  to  which  we  refer  is  the  one  made 
at  the  meeting  of  the  executive  "of  the  Land  League. 
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Mr.  ASQtriTH  then  read  the  following  extracts  from, 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Davitt,  reported  in  the  Freeman's 
Journal  of  November  24,  1880  : — 

"  The  spirit  in  which  this  assistance  has  already 
been  given  can  find  no  better  illustration  than  in  the 
act  of  the  Tipperary  lady  who  handed  me  200  dollars 
a  few  days  ago  before  leaving  New  York,  as  her  con- 
tribntion  towards  the  destruction  of  the  system  which, 
had  driven  her  family  from  their  Tipperary  home- 
stead, and  forced  her  to  leave  Ireland,  and  earn  in 
America  what  would  save  her  father  and  mother  from 
the  degradation  of  an  Irish  workhouse.  No  control  or 
right  of  direction  of  the  Land  League  movement  in 
Ireland  is  taken  by  the  responsive  organization  in 
America.  With  the  aid  of  what  has  been  already 
given,  or  what  we  can  confidently  reckon  upon  in  the 
future,  our  modiis  operandi  so  far  is  satisfactory,  our 
programme  is  approved  of  everywhere,  and  as  long  as' 
we  hold  to  the  platform  of  the  Land  League  and 
remain  loyal  to  the  principles  enunciated  at  the  in- 
ception of  the  movement,  that  the  land  of  Ireland 
must  become  the  property  of  its  people,  we  can  com- 
mand the  practical  sympathy  and  active  co-operation 

of  our  countrymen  in  America  and  Canada 

Now,  I  trust  I  will  be  permitted  ere  concluding  my 
report  to  ofEer  a  few  remarks  upon  a  matter  which- 
concerns  the  most  vital  interests  of  the  Land  League 
movement  at  the  present  moment.  In  saying  a  word 
about  the  acts  of  violence  which  have  taken  place 
during  my  absence  in  America,  I  should  venture  to 
hope  that  t  will  not  be  credited  with  any  other 
motive  in  condemning  such  unnecessary  acts  than  that 
of  desiring  to  see  no  impediment  thrown  across  the 
path  of  our  movement  in  its  progress  towards  the 
emancipation  of  the  soil  of  Ireland  from  landlordism, 
and  the  consequent  freedom  of  our  agricultural  classes 
from  the  misery  and  poverty  in  which  it  condemns 
them  to  exist,  as  no  penalty  in  the  power  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  inflict  will  exercise  any  influence  upon 
my  actions  in  the  performance  of  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  duty  of  every  Irishman  in  this  crisis  of  our 
country's  struggle  ;  neither  will  any  risk  of  unpopu- 
larity or  adverse  criticism  (hear,  hear)  prevent  me 
raising  my  voice  in  emphatic  condemnation  of  any 
and  every  act  which  may  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
landlords  against  the  Land  League  and  alienate  the 
"  moral  support  of  public  opinion  throughout  the  world. 
(Applause.)  We  have  lived  to  see  a  movement  in 
Ireland  which  commands  more  influence  and  wields 
more  power  than  any  organization  which  has  yet 
arisen  to  combat  injustice  or  right  a  wrong  in  our 
country.  It  is,  moreover,  a  movement  jfhich  may  be 
said  to  embrace  exiled  as  well  as  occupying  Irishmen 
— an  uprising  of  the  people  which  is  marked  by  no 
sectarian  lines  or  marred  by  local  jealousies — one 
which  means  to  nnite  the  Catholic  South  with  the  Pro- 
testant North,  and  lift  Ireland  to  a  position  which 
will  be  the  negation  of  those  degrading  influences. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Surely,  then,  any  act  which  can  im- 
peril, not  only  the  success,  but  the  very  existence  of 
such  a  movement  should  be  condemned  as  an  attack 
upon  the  cause  of  five  millions  of  the  Irish  people. 
No  individual  should  place  his  personal  wrongs  or 
grievances  above  those  of  his  people  and  country  at 
large  and  seek  a  revengeful  mode  of  redress,  which 
may  tend  to  prolong  the  wrongs  of  his  class  without 
effectively  remedying  those  which  he  feels  himself. 
Landlord  shooting,  to  say  the  least,  is  unnecessary 
except  as  a  means  for  proloifging  the  system  whichj 
alone  is  responsible  for  the  acts  of  its  twin  victims — ] 


tenants  driven  to  despair  and  revenge  and  landlord  or 
agent  shot  or  disabled.  I  would  here  instance  the 
case  which  has  attracted  so  much  attention.  Suppose 
some  few  weeks  ago  Captain  Boycott  had  been  shot, 
what  would  bo  the  consequence,  what  would  be  the 
good  effected  ?  By  this  time  it  would  be  simply 
looked  upon  as  one  more  agrarian  outrage  ;  but  would 
any  good  result  to  the  tenant-farmers  of  the  locality, 
to  the  county,  to  Ireland,  or  this  movement  at  large  ? 
Certainly  not.  But  look,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the 
magnificent  conduct  and  attitude  of  the  people  of  the 
baronies  of  Kilmaine  and  Ballinrobe.  What  have  they 
effected  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  I  think  they  have  done 
more  to  further  this  cause  and  to  further  their  own 
interests  than  if  one  hundred  landlords  had  been  shot 
there.  ('  Certainly.')  Now,  I  would  say  to  those 
who  have  wrongs  that  they  feel  they  should  revenge 
against  Irish  landlordism  or  against  Irish  agents,  I 
would  ask  them  to  consider  well  what  will  be  the 
consequence  of  resorting  to  the  wild  justice  of 
revenge,  not  to  themselves,  but  to  this  cause  of  the 
tenant-farmers  of  Ireland — to  this  movement  that  yet, 
I  trust,  is  destined  to  free  Ireland  of  landlordism  and 
put  an  end  to  our  squalor  and  misery  (hear,  hear),  and 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  redress  their  own  griev- 
ances in  the  shape  of  agrarian  outrage,  I  would  ask 
them  here  as  one  who  can- say  at  least  without  boast- 
ing he  has  endeavoured  to  do  something  to  better 
their  condition  (hear,  hear) — I  would  ask  them  to 
follow  the  conduct  and  assume  the  attitude  of  the 
tenant-farmers  of  Kilmaine  and  Ballinrobe,  and  if 
they  do  depend  upon  it  they  will  be  furthering  their 
own  interests  and  those  of  their  class  in  a  far  more 
effective  manner  than  if  they  disregarded  the  advice 
given  them  from  every  platform  since  this  agitation 
was  commenced  and  by  every  member  of  the  League. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Let,  then,  this  be  the  lex  talionis  of 
victims  of  rack-renting  and  evicting  landlords, 
instead  of  resorting  to  what  will  destroy  this  move- 
ment, and  the  whole  world  will  admire  our  stand,  and 
our  cause  must  succeed.    (Loud  applause.)" 

"Sib  C.  EtrsSELL. — The  next  speech  of  Mr.  Davitt's 
is  at  Queenstown,  and  is  reported  in  the  daily  Free- 
man of  November  22,  1880,  and  the  Weekly  Freeman 
of  Korember  27. 

Mr.  ASQiriTH  tl^en  read  the  following  extract  from 
Mr.  Davitt's  speech  : — 

"  How  have  they  regarded  in  America  the  outrages 
which  have  been  committed  in  this  country  ?  The! 
American  Press,  unfortunately  for  the  Land  League' 
movement,  has  to  depend  on  the  London  Press  Agency; 
for  all  its  information,  and  as  this  agency  appears  to 
.be  hostile  to  the  agitation,  each  outrage  occurring  in 
Ireland  is  cabled  across  as  being  the  result  of  the 
teaching  of  the  agitators.  In  consequence  of  these 
opinions  obtaining  circulation  in  America,  great 
injury  is  done  to  oar  movement  in  the  estimation  of 
the  public  generally.  The  friendly  American  Press, 
who  are  better  informed,  and  the  Catholic  men  gener- 
ally, contradict  these  statements  from  London,  and 
trace  these  outrages  to  their  proper  origin.  It  is  of 
the  greatest  possible  importance  to  our  movement  that 
the  American  public  should  be  convinced  that  neither 
the  land  agitators  nor  the  Land  League  land  the 
slightest  encooragement  to  agrarian  outrages," 

I;  The  PbESIDMT.— We  have  had  that  bef ore  ;■  it  would 
have  been  sufSoient  to  refer  to  the  passage. 
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Sir  C.  Ktjssell. — I  did  not  remember  that  we  had 
had  it  previously,  my  Lord. 

The  Pkesident.— Yes  ;  I  remember  it  quite  well. 

Sir  C.  ErssBLL. — The  next  speech  is  reported  in 
the  Irish  World  of  January  1,  1881.  It  was  made  at 
a  meeting  at  Sligo  on  the  29th  of  November,  1880. 

Mr.  ASQ0ITH  then  read  the  following  passage  from 
Hr.  Davitt's  speech  : — 

"  In  conclusion,  I  call  upon  you  to  stand  by  the 
Laud  League  until  your  cause  is  won.  Give  it  your 
support  by  joining  its  branches  right  away.  Stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  this  righteous  struggle,  and 
depend  upon  it  that  this  great  social  problem  will  be 
solved  sooner  than  many  expect.  Let  false  friends 
and  land-grabbers  be  boycotted,  but  refrain  from 
any  and  all  acts  of  violence.  If  I  cared  to  parade  the 
wrongs  which  landlordism  has  inflicted  upon  me  and 
mine,  perhaps  there  is  no  man  in  Ireland  to-day  who 
has  more  cause  to  harbour  feelings  of  revenge  than  I 
have  ;  but  revenge  is  an  ignoble  feeling,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  which  destroys  the  better  and  more  manly 
attributes  with  which  God  has  endowed  men  to  combat 
wrong  and  vindicate  right,  and  should  not  be  allowed 
to  usurp  the  mind  or  direct  the  impulse  of  Christian 
men.  (Applause.)  The  revenge  which  we  should  seek 
in  this  great  movement  is  to  strike  down  ignorance 
by  labouring  to  remove  its  cause,  to  see  the  miserable 
hovels  of  our  people,  the  blots  upon  the  social  life 
of  Ireland  as  well  as  upon  its  landscape  beauty, 
palled  down  and  replaced  by  neat  and  comfortable 
dwelliugs,  plenty  and  wholesome  food  substituted  for 
the  Indian  meal  stirabout  and  rotted  potatoes  which 
have  impoverished  the  physical  life  of  our  people, 
rags  replaced  by  respectable  raiment,  and  general 
prosperity  reigning  victor  over  national  poverty. 
(Cheers.)  Let  the  victims  of  the  Land  League  move- 
ment be  injustice,  ignorance,  social  degradation,  and 
pauperism,  and  the  civilized  world  will  glory  in  our 
triumph,  while  the  hills  and  valleys  of  our  fatherland 
will  resound  with  the  joyous  songs  of  a  happy  people. 
(Cheers.)" 

In  the  Freeman  of  December  7,  1880,  appears  a 
speech  by  Mr.  Davitt,  from  which  the  following  is  an 
extract  : — 

"  Form  your  branches  in  every  parish,  consult  each 
other  before  paying  rack-rents,  be  loyal  to  the  deter- 
mination come  to  in  the  matter  of  paying  rent,  boy- 
cott but  do  not  injure  your  enemies  and  false  friends, 
and  no  power  on  earth  can  save  Irish  landlordism  from 
destruction  or  prolong  the  poverty  and  misery  which 
have  hitherto  been  your  lot.     (Loud  cheers.) 

"  During  Mr.  Davitt's  speech  it  was  significant 
that  a  man  who  called  out  '  Shoot  the  landlords'  was 
roughly  taken  in  hand  and  kicked  out  as  a  distuiber." 

On  December  22,  1880,  Mr.  Davitt  made  a  speech 
at  Eatheoole,  in  which  the  fpllowing  passage  oc- 
curred ;  — 

"  In  this  great  movement  they  had  no  immoral  pur- 
pose in  view.  They  did  not  attack  any  just  right  ; 
they  simply  declared  that  a  monstrous  monopoly  which 
was  crushing  through  the  country  and  robbing  the 
people  should  no  longer  exist  in  Ireland.  Why  should 
not  the  people  of  Ireland,  who  were  as  brave,  as  indus- 
trious, and   as  moral  as  any  other  people  in  the   world 

why  should    they  not  follow   the  example  of  every 

other  civilized  country  in  the  world,  and  crush  this 
system  f    With  this  great  moral  purpose  in  view,  they 


called  upon  the  men  of  the  county  Dublin  to  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  and,  despite  the  powerful  in- 
fluences arrayed  against  them,  they  would  win  their 
just  rights.  The  landlords  were  to-day  face  to  face 
with  the  most  powerful  organization  that  any  people 
in  any  country  ever  had  at  their  back.  (Cheers.) 
They  had  heretofore  dealt  in  a  clumsy  way  with  this 
Irish  land  question.  What  the  Land  League  proposed 
— that  instead  of  one  individual  tenant-farmer  taking 
the  settlement  of  the  Irish  land  question  into  his  own 
hand  by  resorting  to  violence  against  one  landlord — 
was  the  more  eflicacious  and  more  systematic  remedy 
for  getting  rid  of  the  system.  This  was  by  combina- 
tion and  by  loyal  action  between  the  tenant-farmers 
and  the  labourers.  There  was  no  necessity  of  making 
this  great  organization  an  engine  of  tyranny  or  oppres- 
sion to  any  class  throughout  the  country.  He  had  a 
few  words  to  say  to  them  on  the  question  of  boycott- 
ing. (Cheers.)  It  was  a  weapon  that  might  be  put  to 
uses  that  it  never  wa.";  intended  for  ;  and  he  was 
sorry  to  say  in  some  instances  throughout  the  country 
it  had  been  resorted  to  against  individuals  who  had 
never  injured  this  movement  and  who  were  not  the 
enemies  of  the  League.  He  hated  tyranny.  He  hated 
it,  whether  it  came  from  the  landlords  or  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League.  He  had 
warred  against  tyranny  since  he  was  a  boy,  and  ho 
would  war  against  it  till  the  end  of  his  days,  and  as 
one  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  he  Wuuld  set  his 
face,  and  would  endeavour  to  set  the  organization, 
against  this  weapon  being  used  against  any  man  in 
Ireland  simply  because  he  refused  to  join  the  Irish 
Land  League.  If  they  denounced  coercion  coming 
from  the  Government,  or  injustice  coming  from  the 
landlords,  how  could  they  sanction  coercion  from 
their  own  ranks  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  This  was  a  great 
moral  organization  for  a  moral  purpose,  and  it  must 
be  carried  on  on  moral  lines.  And  while  the  Land 
League  would  never  shrink  from  doing  its  duty  to  the 
tenant-farmer,  it  would  set  its  face  against  the  unjust 
use  of  this  weapon  of  boycotting." 
The  Irish  World  of  January  29,1881, contains  a  speech 
delivered  by  Mr.  Davitt  at  Drogheda  on  January  1, 
from  which  the  following  is  an  extract  : — 

"  The  landlord  organs  and  the  English  Press  ara 
holding  the  Irish  people  up  as  a  nation  of  assassins. 
The  English  people  were  led  to  believe  if  a  well- 
dressed  man  takes  a  walk  down  Sacki'ille-street  he 
will  be  fired  at  (laughter),  and  that  a  man  must  wear 
a  coat  of  mail  and  possess  a  brace  of  revolvers. 
These  are  all  slanders.  No  people  abhor  assassina- 
tion more  th»n  the  Irish.  (Cheers.)  The  few  crimes 
that  have  unhappily  been  committed,  the  people 
know  well  where  to  leave  the  blame.  All  these 
agrarian  crimes  were  first  introduced  into  Ireland 
when  landlordism  was  established.  In  1849,  when 
there  was  a  famine,  there  were  203  murders  ;  in  1880, 
when  there  was  no  famine,  there  were  only  five. 
(Cheers.)  The  people  had  at  last  discovered  a  more 
safe  way  for  dealing  with  landlords  than  popping  from 
behind  a  hedge.  This  discovery  is  causing  more  fear 
to  the  landlords  than  if  30  of  their  number  were 
shot.  They  were  working  for  all  Irishmen,  and  let 
them  all  stand  by  the  cause  which,  with  God's  help, 
must  and  would  succeed." 

The  Irish  World  of  February  6,  1881,  contains  a 
speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Davitt  at  Tralee,  from  which 
the  following  is  an  extract  : — 

"  In  conclusion,  I  would  say  it  yoa  will  only  rally 
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round  those  signalled  ont  for  punishment,  and  see  that 
their  families  or  their  business  do  not  suffer,  you 
Will  give  courage  to  those  who  are  representing  you 
in  prison  to-day,  and  you  will,  acting  on  the  advice 
given  by  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
Land  League  movement  to  abstain  from  acts  that 
would  not  be  considered  within  the  law,  vindicate 
the  character  of  the  Irish  people  from  aspersions — the 
foul  and  lying  aspersions — oast  on  them.  Continue  to 
abstain  from  all  acts  of  violence  as  in  the  past,  and 
the  shameless  slanderers  of  oar  national  character  and 
our  grand  old  country  will  be  brought  before  the  bar 
of  public  opinion  and  convicted  of  the  foul  and 
detestable  lies  they  have  heaped  upon  us  in  their 
Press.  We  have  the  honour  of  our  country  at  stake , 
and  we  should  be  able  to  say  to  the  new  Ireland 
beyond  the  Atlantic  that  we  know  our  cause  is  a 
just  one,  and  that  we  are  struggling  for  a  great  moral 
principle,  and  that  we  will  allow  nothing  on  the 
part  of  our  passions  or  the  impediments  of  our 
enemies  to  stand  in  the  way  of  our  success." 
In  the  Irish  World  of  February  12,  1881,  appears 
another  speech  of  Mr.  Davitt's,  delivered  at  Kilbrin, 
from  which  I  read  the  following  extract  : — 

"  Let  every  unconstitutional  act  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  and  every  outrage  perpetrated  by  the 
landlords  be  so  many  arguments  given  to  the  world  as 
proof  that  Englishmen  cannot  govern  us  as 
they  rule  themselves,  and  that  the  class  which 
has  done  their  dirty  work  in  Irpland  in  the 
past  has  forfeited  every  claim  to  further  tolera- 
tion from  the  Irish  paople.  (Great  cheering.) 
Despite  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  drive 
you  from  your  stern,  passive  attitude  into  loose  and 
violent  action, adhere  to  the  programme  of  the  League, 
and  repel  every  incentive  to  outrage,  and  every 
inducement  to  give  your  enemies  the  opportunity  of 
wiping  out  this  movement  in  the  blood  ot  Irishmen. 
(Enthusiastic  cheering.)  Let  the  public  opinion  of 
the  civilized  world  now  foeussed  upon  our  country 
see  that  it  is  the  Government,  and  not  the  Laud 
League,  which  commits  outrage  upon  justice  and 
popular  rights,  and  the  landlords,  and  not  the 
people,  are  those  who  blacken  our  character  and 
violate  the  principles  of  equity  and  morality. 
(Renewed  cheering.)  If  your  patience  becomes 
exhausted  by  Government  brutality,  and  every  right, 
privilege,  and  hope,  which  is  your  God-given  inherit- 
ance, be  trampled  upon  by  a  vindictive  power,  the 
world  will  hold  England,  and  not  you,  responsible 
if  the  wolf-dog  of  Irish  vengeance  bounds  over  the 
Atlantic  at  the  very  heart  of  the  power  from  which 
it  is  now  held  back  by  the  influence  of  the  League. 
(Cheers.)  But  glorious,  indeed,  will  be  our  victory, 
and  high  in  the  estimation  of  mankind  will  our 
grand  old  fatherland  stand,  if  we  can  so  curb  our 
passions  and  control  our  acts  in  this  struggle  for  free 
land  as  to  march  to  success  through  provocation  and 
danger  without  resorting  to  the  wild  justice  of 
revenge,  or  being  guilty  of  anything  which  would 
sully  the  character  of  a  brave  and  Christian  people. 
(Renewed  cheering.)  Temporary  defeat  we  may 
sustain,  but  if  we  refrain  from  what  would  aid  in 
crushing  our  cause  for  a  generation  it  will  rise  from 
such  defeat  and  smite  its  very  overthrow." 
In  the  Irish  World  of  February  26,  1881,  there  is 
a  further  speech  .of  Mr.  Davitt's,  delivered  at  Borris, 
county  Carlo  w,  which  contains  the  following  extract : — 

"  I  have,  in  conclusion,  to    ask    you   to    follow  the 


admirable  advice  given  by  your  reverend  chairman — ■ 
not  to  allow  yourselves  to  be  forced  into  the  commis- 
sion of  any  crime  or  o0ence  which  would  bring  a 
stain  on  the  national  character,  or  give  an  argument 
or  a  weapon  to  your  enemies  to  be  used  against  you. 
Let  it  be  shown  by  your  dignified  and  determined 
conJuct  that  the  outrages  paraded  before  the  House 
of  Commons  have  existed  only  in  the  imaginations  of 
that  very  imaginative  force,  the  Irish   constabulary." 

Re-examination  continued. — Youknow,  Mr.  Parnell, 
that  Mr.  Davitt  was  sent  to  prison  and  was  kept 
there  for  15  months  ? — Yea,  until  shortly  after  my 
release  from  Kilmainham. 

Then  we  come  to  the  discussions  in  Parliament  ?— 
Yes;  there  was  my  speech  of  the  7th  of  January, 
1881,  on  the  amendment  to  the  Address. 

SiE  C.  Russell. — I  wish  to  call  your  Lordships' 
attention  to  this  speech  at  some  little  length.  It 
is  reported  in  "  Hansard,"  vol.  257,  in  page  192  and  • 
the  following  pages.  You,  Mr.  Parnell,  in  the 
course  of  that  speech  were  meeting  the  argument  that 
there  was  exceptional  crime  in  Ireland  at  that  time  ? 
—Yes. 

The  Attornet-Giineeal. — I  think  it  important 
that  the  whole  of  that  speech  should  be  put  in. 

SlE  C.  RtrssKLL.— Certainly  I  will  put  the  whole  of 
it  in.  The  learned  counsel  then  read  portions  of  Mr. 
Parnell's  speech  as  follows  : — 

**  We  are  speaking  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  dark, 
and  I  could  have  wished  that  the  Prime  Minister  had 
extended  the  scope  of  his  observations  and  have  given 
us  the  same  information  in  regard  to  coercion  as  he 
did  with  respect  to  the  proposed  Land  Bill.  In  the 
absence  of  such  information  we  must  do  the  best  we 
can  ;  but  I  trust  the  Chief  Secretary  will  be  able  to 
inform  us  this  evening  of  the  general  nature  of  the 
measures  of  coercion  which  he  proposes.  I  want  to 
assume  at  the  outset  that  there  are  many  members  of 
this  House,  and  I  hope  the  result  may  prove  that  it  is 
the  majority,  who  are  desirous  of  being  informed  on 
■  the  question  of  alleged  agrarian  crime  and  outrages 
and  are  desirous  of  giving  fair  play  to  Ireland.  In 
looking  at  it  in  this  point  of  view,  I  think  it  is  our 
duty  to  do  all  we  can  to  remove  the  prejudices,  the 
misconceptions,  which  have  arisen  with  regard  to  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Ireland.  I  have  occasionally  come 
over  to  this  country  since  Parliament  last  met,  and  I 
have  been  myself  alarmed  by  reading  the  English 
newspapers,  and  I  have  almost  at  times  been  tempted 
to  think  that  some  sudden  change  had  arisen  in  Ire- 
land during  the  few  days  of  my  stay  here,  and  that  in- 
stead of  a  state  of  disturbance  and  outrage  below 
the  normal  condition  of  the  last  30  or  40  years,  as  I 
shall  prove  by  statistics,  some  extraordinary  epidemic 
of  crime  had  arisen  there.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised 
that  Englishmen  and  foreigners  should  have  been  led 
away  by  the  deliberate  conspiracy  which  the  Press 
of  this  metropolis  has  set  on  foot  against  the  good 
name  of  Ireland.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  many 
things  have  not  occurred  in  Ireland  which  we  must 
deplore  ;  but  unhappily  things  have  always  occurred 
which  we  must  deplore.  This  conspiracy  on  the  part 
of  the  guides  of  public  opinion  in  England  is  a  very 
hard  thing  for  us  to  meet.  We  have  not  usually  the 
opportunity  of  appearing  on  your  platforms  and  of 
speaking  to  large  English  audiences  ;    and  when  wo 
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End  ourselves  face  to  face  with  a  persistent  and  re- 
peated attempt  to  mislead  public  opinion  with  regard 
to  Ireland  it  almost  makes  one  despair  of  demon- 
strating the  real  truth.  The  difference  between  public 
opinion  in  England  and  Ireland  is  really  the  clue  to 
this.  Our  people  understood  thoroughly  their  own 
wants  and  wishes  when  we  set  on  foot  an  agitation  to 
carry  out  certain  reforms.  If  that  agitation  was  pro- 
ceeding in  England  the  English  people  would  be  well 
acquainted  with  it ;  but  because  it  takes  place  in  Ire- 
laud  an  opportunity  was  afforded  for  the  grossest  mis- 
representation, and  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to 
set  public  opinion  right.  I  was  glad  that  the  Prime 
Minister  said  that  there  had  been  considerable 
exaggeration  of  the  actual  amount  of  crime  in  Ire- 
land, and  that  he  did  not  base  his  claim  for  excep- 
tional legislation  entirely  on  the  existence  of  outrages, 
but  rather  on  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  convictions 
against  persons  and  of  getting  evidence.  Perhaps  I 
might,  before  going  further,  quote  the  object  and  ex- 
plain the  purposes  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League . 
In  doing  so  I  shall  not  in  any  way  prejudice  the  trials 
which  are  now  proceeding.  Adverting  to  these  trials, 
I  may  say  in'passing  that  this  is  the  first  jury  which 
has  ever  been  empanelled  to  try  a  political  cause  in 
Ireland  which  the  Crown  has  not  succeeded  in  pack- 
ing. The  objects  of  the  League  are  very  simple — first, 
to  prevent  rack-renting  ;  second,  to  enable  tenants 
to  become  owners  of  their  own  farms  by  paying  a  fair 
rent  for  a  limited  number  of  years ;  third,  to  facilitate 
the  working  of  the  Bright  Clauses  of  the  Land  Act — 
those  are  the  objects  which  we  have  been  working  to 
bring  to  a  successful  issue.  Hon.  members  will  admit 
that  there  is  nothing  bo  very  dreadful  in  those 
objects  ;  but  they  may  say  we  have  sought,  to 
carry  out  those  objects  by  improper  means  ;  that  we 
have  incited  to  outrage,  or,  if  we  have  refrained  from 
outrage,  we  have  not  sufficiently  reprobated  it.  I  can 
only  say  that  for  my  part  I  think  at  every  meeting 
at  which  I  spoke  in  Ireland  up  to  the  time  when  the 
Chief  Secretary  sent  extra  constabulary  into  the 
starving  localities  of  Galway  and.  Mayo,  that  I  took 
care  to  reprobate  outrage  and  to  point  out  that  we  did 
not  wish  outrage,  but  we  wished  to  act  in  a  peaceful 
and  constitutional  manner.  The  other  prominent 
members  of  the  League  acted  in  the  same  manner,  and 
even  exceeded  me  in  the  vehemence  with  which  they 
denounced  it.  My  friend  Mr.  Davitt,  immediately 
on  his  return  from  America,  pointed  out  that  nothing 
would  so  much  go  against  our  cause  as  the  commis- 
sion of  outrages  ;  and  although  some  members  belong- 
ing to  the  League  may  have  said  incautious,  foolish, 
and  hasty  expressions  calculated  to  mislead  the  people 
to  whom  they  were  addressed,  yet  I  believe  such 
occurrences  were  very  exceptional,  and  wherever  they 
did  occur  the  speakers  were  always  reproved  for  their 
incautiousness  and  took  care  to  remedy  it.  The  course 
the  Land  League  recommended  was  agitation  by  means 
of  public  meetings  throughout  the  country  ;  that  the 
people  should  be  recommended  to  organize  themselves, 
to  unite  together,  and  to  refuse  to  pay  more  than  a  fair 
rent,  and  to  refuse  also  to  take  farms  from  which 
another  tenant  had  been  evicted  in  consequence  of 
inability  or  refusal  to  pay  more  than  a  fair  rent. 
Some  of  the  apparent  accompaniments  of  that  agitation 
are  very  much  to  be  deplored,  but  the  agitation  has 
consisted, up  to  the  present  time,  of  something  like  200 
land  meetings,  attended  by  crowds  unprecedented  in 
number  since  the  time  of  O'Connell.  Undoubtedly, 
the  heart  of  the  Irish  people  has  been  stirred  in  a  way 


that  has  not  occurred  before  in  our  generation  ;  and 
the  fact  that,  although  excited  and  just  emerged  from  a 
state  of  famine,  during  which  the  landlords  took  the 
opportunity  to  carry  out  evictions  in  an  unprecedented 
manner,  the  facts,  as  seen  in  a  return  laid  on  the 
table  last  night,  show  that  the  number  of  outrages  is 
below  the  averages  during  the  years  comprised  in  the 
return,  is  a  striking  testimony  to  general  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  the  country.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year  1880  the  landlords  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  which  distress  and  famine  afforded 
them  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  to  execute  ejectments 
against  1,696  heads  of  families,  involving  probably 
8,480  persons.  Of  these,  268  were  readmitted  as 
tenants,  and  1,355  as  caretakers.  Are  we  not  entitled 
to  assume  that  very  much  of  the  sudden  increase  of  the 
crime  during  the  four  months  which  elapsed  since  the 
Summer  Assizes  arose  from  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  landlords  to  turn  out  the  people  who  had  been 
admitted  as  caretakers  and  whom  they  could  eject  by 
a  summary  process  which' "required  neither  notfce 
to  quit  or  to  bring  persons  before  a  court  of  quarter 
sessions  ?  The  amount  and  character  of  the  crime 
has  also  been  enormously  exaggerated.  The  Chief 
Secretary  stated  to-night  that  the  number  of  agrarian 
outrages  in  1880  was  2,573,  and  of  these  nearly  half 
were  threatening  letters.  Letters  of  that  kind  are 
very  common.  I  believe  that  the  people  often  write 
them  to  themselves,  and  .the  country  should  not  get  a 
bad  name  because  of  such  letters.  If  a  country  in 
which  such  letters  are  prevalent  deserves  a  bad  cha- 
racter England  is  certainly  worthy  of  blame,  for  num- 
berless letters  containing  threats  are  sent  to  me  and 
other  members  of  the  Land  League  from  this  country. 
I  received  a  number  of  them  to-day  ;  but  of  course 
nobody^  in  his  senses  takes  any  notice  of  them.  The 
man  who  writes  a  threatening  letter  is  not  the  man  to 
act  up  to  his  words.  In  99  cases  out  of  100  he 
is  too  great  a  coward.  .  .  .  Threatening  letters, 
no  doubt,  are  foolish  and  wrong  ;  but  I  do 
not  think  they  should  be  taken  much  notice  of, 
Well,  I  find  by  the  returns  just  issued  that  the 
average  number  of  outrages  reported  by  the  Con- 
stabulary since  the  year  1844,  includingthe  year  1880, 
amounted  to  5,000  per  annum.  In  1880  the  number  of 
outrages  reported  to  the  Constabulary  only  amounted 
to  4,654.  Compare  this  with  the  year  1845,  when  the 
number  was  8,104  ;  or  the  year  1846,  when  the  num- 
ber was  12,382  ;  or  with  the  year  1847,  when  the 
number  was  20,986  ;  or  with  1848,  when  it  was 
14,480  ;  or  with  1849,  when  it  was  14,980  ;  or  with 
1850,  when  the  number  was  10,639,  and  you  will  see 
I  can  fairly  claim  that  the  year  1880, with  4,654  out- 
rages only, is,  at  all  events,  among  years  of  peace  and 
order  in  Ireland.  The  year  1870  is  a  favourable  one 
to  compare  with  1880.  We  had  not  then  the  distress, 
and  therefore  there  was  the  less  cause — I  will  not  say 
reason — for  outrage  than  to-day.  1870  was  one  of  the 
years  chosen  by  the  i3nglish  Minister  of  the  day  for 
bringing  forward  coercion.  We  find  in  that  year  there 
were  1,359  agrarian  outrages,  of  which  624  were 
threatening  letters,  or  about  half.  In  1870  there  were 
only  549  ejectments  ;  in  the  year  1880  there  were 
1,696  ejectments.  If  that  ratio  had  been  kept  up,  it 
would  have  given  us  2,360  ejectments  instead  of  649 
in  1870  ;  but,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  Irish 
National  Land  League,  they  only  amounted  to  2,000 
for  the  first  half  of  the  year,  thus  leaving  only  400 
for  the  six  months  during  which  the  League  had  got 
into  operation  after  the  failure  of  the  Chief  Secre-i 
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tary  and  theHouseof  Commons  to  deal  with  the  question. 
.  .  .  We  find  there  is  an  enormous  improvement  in 
these  dajE,  as  compared  with  those  old  times  in  1831 
and  following  years,  when  the  tithe  agitation  was  in  full 
swing.  The  tithe  agitation  was  an  agitation  of  a  very 
similar  character  to  the  present  anti-rent  war  agita- 
tion. It  was  an  agitation  directed  by  O'Connell  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  people  from  the  neces- 
sity of  paying  about  £750,000  towards  the  income  of 
the  late  Bnglish  Establishment  in  Ireland  ;  that  was  a 
smaller  sum  of  money.  The  people  were  agitated  in 
very  much  the  same  way  ;  but  they  were  not  organized. 
The  anti-rent  movement  of  the  present  day  is  directed 
to  prevent  the  people  from  the  necessity  of  paying 
about  £4,000,000  or  £5,000,000  in  the  year.  So  that 
you  will  see  that  there  is  about  five  times  the  amount 
of  money  in  question  in  these  days  that  there  wsis  in 
question  in  1831.  Now  what  do  we  find  with  regard 
to  1831  ?  We  find  that  petitions  were  sent  into  the 
House  of  Lords  complaining  that  there  existed  in  Ire- 
land a  systematic  opposition  to  the  payment  of  tithe, 
just  as  -  they  complain  to-day  that  there  exists  a 
systematic  opposition  to  the  payment  of  rent,  which  I 
deny.  .  I  admit  there  is  a  systematic  opposition 
to  the  payment  of  more  than  a  fair  rent,  and  the 
people  have  taken  the  Poor  Law  valuation  as  the  most 
convenient  standard  of  what  a  fair  rent  ought  to  be  ; 
but  I  deny  that  there  is  a  systematic  opposition  to  the 
payment  of  all  rents,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to 
collect  them  without  having  recourse  to  the  aid  of 
constabulary.  This  systematic  opposition  took  the 
form  of  organized  intimidation,  just  as  they  complain 
to-day,  and  we  are  told  that  the  Government  found  it 
necessary  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  prevent  and  punish 
this  rising  by  what  they  called  the  WHteboy  Act  ;  but 
we  have  got  the  Whiteboy  Act  in  full  force  to-day, 
and  the  Act  which  was  put  in  force  to  repress  the 
tithe-rent  agitation  is  in  full  swing  in  Ireland  at  the 
present  moment.  The  Act,  though  it  repeals  the 
pimishment  of  death  in  certain  cases,  was  nevertheless 
a  penal  statute.  You  ask  for  exceptional  powers, 
and  I  daresay  a  great  many  in  this  House  hardly  know 
the  extreme  stringency  of  the  exceptional  measures 
that  already  exist  in  Ireland  in  the  shape  of  the 
Whiteboy  Act.  But  in  spite  of  this  Whiteboy  Act, 
the  agitation  against  tithes  increased  in  violence  and 
extent,  as  every  agitation  in  Ireland  will  increase  in 
spite  of  any  coercive  measures  this  House  may  think 
proper  to  pass  until  the  cause  of  the  agitation  has  been 
removed.  In  Kilkenny  during  that  period  there  were, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Stanley  in  the  debate  on  the  Address 
in  1831,  32  murders  and  attempts  at  murder,  34  burn- 
ings of  houses,  36  assaults  of  a,  dangerous  character. 
Contrast  the  condition  of  Kilkenny,as  depicted  by  Mr. 
Stanley, with  the  condition  of  the  Kilkenny  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  or,  rather  I  will  say,  contrast  one  of  the 
worst  provinces  in  Ireland, so  far  as  the  commission  of 
outrages — the  province  of  Munster — contrast  the  whole 
province  of  Munster  with  the  condition  of  that  day. 
I  have  not  given  the  contrast  from  Judge  Fitzgerald's 
charge.  With  regard  to  the  condition  of  Munster,  I 
regret  exceedingly  that  Judge  Fitzgerald's  charge  has 
been  relied  upon  as  a  reason  for  coercion.  Yet  this 
is  the  state  of  Munster,  consisting  of  four  counties — 
Clare,  Limerick,  Kerry,  and  Cork  ;  Cork  being,  as  th6 
House  is  aware,  the  largest  county  in  Ireland- 
threatening  letters,  287  ;  shooting  into  houses  and 
malicious  injuries,  18  ;  maiming  cattle,  33  ;  arson, 
69  ;  therefore,  taking  the  whole  province  of  Munster, 
the  worst  province  in  the  point  of  outrages  in  Ireland 


is  not  so  bad  to-day  as  the  county  of  Kilkenny  in 
1831.  In  Ireland,  which  has  unfortunately  an  un- 
happy history,  the  people  have  been  driven  to  rely  too 
much  upon  murder  and  outrage  for  the  redress  of  their 
grievances,  and  to  feel  there  is  nothing  to  keep 
them  in  their  homes  but  the  fear  that  may  be  inspired 
by  threatening  letters,  or  the  shooting  of  landlords  or 
agents,  or  the  burning  of  some  of  their  houses  or  hay- 
stacks  ;  and  the  politician  who  attempts  to  originate 
a  movement  in  Ireland  might  do  so  with  the  know- 
ledge that  there  will  be  crime  and  outrage  wherever 
there  is  disturbance  and  eviction,  and  that  he  will  he 
accused  and  made  responsible  for  the  result  of  the  un- 
happy history  of  the  country  in  which  he  has  organized 
this  movement,  as  I  have  been  in  the  present  instance. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  do  away  with  the  usual  condi"i 
tion.  I  wish  it  had  been  otherwise  ;  but  there  is  an 
enormous  improvement.  I  have  shown  you  that,  as 
compared  with  the  number  of  evictions,  the  statistics 
of  crime  show  that  there  had  been  in  1870  two  and  a«j 
half  times  as  much  agrarian  outrages  and  crime  as  w^ 
have  now  in  1880  ;  and  recollect  that  this  was  a  time' 
when  there  was  no  distress  or  famine^ — when  the  people 
had  not  come  through  a  terrible  year  of  misfortune 
and  oppression,  and  when  there  was  no  agitation  or 
organization.  I  claim  for  the  organization  that  it  has 
been  most  effectual  in  preventing  crime  in  Ireland. 
I  feel  convinced  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  our  exer- 
tions the  ratio  of  evictions,  which  commenced  in  the 
first  half  of  1880  at  1,600  and  odd,  would  have  gone  on 
increasing,  and  that  you  should  have  murder  and  out^ 
rage  on  the  scale  of  some  of  those  unhappy  years  aboufi 
which  I  have  just  quoted  ;  and  I  warn  the  Govern- 
ment that  if  they  attempt  to  put  down  constitutional 
rights  in  Ireland — if  they  take  away  from  the  people 
the  right  of  meeting  publicly  and  discussing  their 
grievances — if  they  prevent  them  from  organizing — 
if  they  prevent  them  bringing  to  bear  the  strong 
force  of  public  opinion  on  individuals  who  defy  the 
public  opinion  of  th^ir  neighbours,  they  will  see 
murder  and  outrage  walking  abroad  through  the  land, 
notwithstanding  all  their  constabulary  and  all  their 
police  and  all  their  Coercion  Acts.  They  inay  strike 
down  the  leaders  who  are  using  their  influence, 
and  I  am  thankful  to  say  they  have  effectually  used 
their  influence,  to  prevent  crime  and  outrage  up  to  the 
present  moment.  If  they  do  these  things  they  will 
have  murder  and  crime.  The  landlords  will  be  en» 
couraged  to  evict,  and  they  will  grind  them  down  as 
they  ground  them  down  before.  The  spirit  that  has 
been  aroused  in  Ireland  will  not  be  willing  to;^  submit 
to  this  tyranny,  and  what  I  have  stated  will  be  the 
result.  I  think  it  right  to  state  what  I  know  must 
happen  even  from  the  prospect  of  coercion  as  en- 
couraging the  landlords  to  evict.  We  had  yesterday,  as 
the  ill-omened  accompaniments  of  the  Queen's  Speech, 
the  news  that  the  police  had  fatally  injured  two  men 
in  attempting  to  carry  out  an  eviction  or  process- 
serving,  and  that  several  persons  were  seriously  hurt. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  what  we  are  going  to  have. 
You  may  take  away  the  arms  from  the  people  ;  but 
never  yet  was  an  agrarian  murder  prevented  in  Ireland 
for  want  of  a  blunderbuss  to  shoot  the  landlord.  Now 
the  choice  that  we  have  before  us  is  this — whether 
you  will  have  an  open  organization  which  undoubtedly 
has  committed  some  mistakes,  whose  action  in  some 
respects  is  open  to  blame  and  criticism — I  do  not  wish 
to  deny  for  a  moment  ;  this  action  is  being  very  fast 
modified  by  experience  and  by  advice  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  it  exceptional — whether   you  will  have 
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such  an  open  organization  or  whether  you  will  have  a 
secret  conspiracy.  Secret  conspiracies  do  not  now 
exist  in  Ireland.  I  used  to  hear  of  the  secret  con- 
spiracy of  Ribbonism — a  most  powerful  organization — an 
organization  which,  I  have  been  informed,  had  its  head- 
quarters in  Manchester  ;  but  if  you  crush  down  the 
people  with  coercion, the  result  must  be  that  you  will 
have  Ribbonism  and  kindred  societies  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  that  by  secret  conspiracy  which  you  prevent 
them  from  doing  by  open  organization." 
Now,  yesterday  you  said,  in  answer  to  a  question 
about  the  persons  from  whom  outrages  proceeded  : — 
"  They  appeared  to  me,  from  the  information  I  re- 
ceived from  time  to  time,  to  proceed  from  the  lower 
class  of  the  tenants  and  the  remnants  of  the  Kibbon 
societies  throughout  the  comitry,  who  collected  to- 
gether in  each  locality  and  formed  small  organiza- 
tions amongst  themselves,  and  went  about  committing 
these  outrages  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the 
larger  tenant-farmers  from  paying  their  rents . ' '  That 
was  the  case  in  your  opinion  ? — Yes,  it  was  so  then, 
and  it  is  now. 

Has  it  ever  been  alleged  by  you  or  any  other  public 
man  that  the  Fenian  organization  is  an  organization 
for  promoting  agrarian  crime  ? — No  ;  I  have  never 
heard  anybody  make  that  statement. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  the  Fenian  organization 
was  strongest  there  wa.s  the  least  amount  of  agrarian 
crime  in  Ireland  ? — I  believe  that  is  the  case.  In 
1865,  when  the  Fenian  organization  was  strongest,  I 
believe  that  agrarian  crime  rapidly  diminished. 

On  the  other  hand,  has  any  one  ever  doubted  that  the 
Ribbon  Society  was  a  society  greatly  promoting 
crime? — It  was  an  organized  society  under  central 
direction  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  agrarian  crime 
and  protecting  the  tenantry  from  the  arbitrary  and  un- 
just action  of  the  landlords. 

You  also  said  yesterday  that  these  local  bodies, 
composed  of  the  sons  of  the  lower  class  of  tenants  and 
of  the  remnants  of  the  Kibbon  societies,  were  strictly 
local,  and  in  no  sense  connected  with  any  general  or 
central  organization  ?— Quite  so. 

Whether  or  not  there  might  be  amongst  them  some  in- 
dividual Fenians,  you,  of  course,  do  not  know  ? — The 
societies  would  probably  be  composed  of  the  lower 
class  of  tenants,  amongst  whom  there  might  be  some 
FeniaiM,  and  of  the  remnants  of  the  Ribbon  societies. 

They  were  banded  together  by  secret  oaths  and  were 
without  any  central  or  governing  organization  ? — Yes  ; 
without  any  central  organization  or  direction. 

Would  there  be  any  connexion  between  such  a  body 
in  Clare,  for  example,  and  such  a  body  in  Armagh  ? — 
Not  the  slightest.  The  bodies  in  Clare  or  Armagh 
would  not  be  connected  with  one  another,  whereas 
the  Fenian  organization  would  be,  of  course,  under 
central  direction,  and  the  branches  would  be  con- 
nected one  with  another  throughout  the  country.  The 
same  description  applies  to  the  Ribbon  organization. 

Sir  C.  EusSELii. — Then  you  go  on  to  say  in  this 
speech  : — 

"  The  majority  of  the   inhabitants  of  Ireland — the 


agricultural  labourers  and  farmers  of  Ireland,  who 
constitute,  practically  speaking,  with  their  wives  and 
families,  5,000,000  out  of  the  population,  or  five-sixths 
of  the  populace — this  class  has  been  stirred  in  an  un- 
precedented way.  They  have  been  taught  to  rely  upon 
open  agitation  and  organization,  to  rely  upon  combi- 
nation amongst  themselves,  and  upon  the  force  of  pub- 
lic opinion  to  prevent  persons  from  offending  against 
the  unwritten  law  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  ;  and  *hen  I  say  the  unwritten  law  I  wish  to 
point  out  to  you  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  do  not  make  their  laws  themselves,  that  they 
are  made  for  them  by  a  nation  outside  themselves, 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  wants  and  wishes  of 
the  people  of  that  country.  The  result  is  that  if 
there  are  unjust  laws,  pressing  upon  them,  as  the 
agrarian  laws  of  Ireland  are  admitted  to  be,  the  only 
way  the  people  can  protect  themselves  from  them  is 
by  their  own  unwritten  laws  which  they  have  striven 
to  enforce,  and  have  successfully  enforced,  so  far  up 
to  the  present  occasion,  by  the  strong  force  of  public 
opinion.  I  agree  that  in  a  well  ordered  community, 
existing  under  normal  conditions,  reiiponsible  for  its 
own  prosperity,  with  its  representatives  entirely  re- 
sponsible to  those  who  elected  them,  and  no  others, 
and  with  power  to  do  everything  for  themselves,  the 
invocation  of  public  opinion  against  the  law  of  the 
land  would  be  a  most  criminal  proceeding  ;  but  T  deny 
it  is  the  case  in  Ireland.  It  has  been  at  times  recog- 
nized in  every  country  which  has  not  had  the  privi- 
lege of  self-government  that  resistance  to  unjust  laws 
is  sometimes  legitimate  ;  and  I  can  conceive  no 
higher  duty  of  patriotism  on  the  part  of  the  Irish 
tenant  than  the  unwillingness  to  go  to  gaol  and  suffer 
hard  labour  rather  than  surrender  his  right  to  feed  his 
family  and  support  them  by  the  produce  of  the  soil  ho 
tills.  We  have  undoubtedly  called  upon  them  to  resist 
by  organixatiou  and  without  violence  and  by  passive 
resistance  by  refusing  to  take  a  farm  from  which 
another  had  been  evicted,  by  refusing  to  deal  with  the 
person  who  takes  his  farm,  or  with  the  person  who 
supplies  him  with  provisions.  We  have  undoubtedly 
organized  the  people  to  resist  in  this  way  those  unjust 
laws,  which  are  the  result  of  the  legislation  of  this 
House.  But  the  emergency  was  such  that  there  was  no 
other  resource  open  to  us.  We  had  been  left  defence- 
less after  the  close  of  last  Session  by  the  rejection  of 
the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill.  During  the 
passing  of  the  Act  I  voted  with  the  Government  on 
the  second  reading.  It  was  not  until  they  had  spoiled 
their  Bill  by  striking  out  a  vital  portion  of  it,  by  the 
introduction  of  a  limitation,  that  I  felt  it  to  bo  my 
duty  to  walk  out  of  the  House  ;  and  when  it  came  to 
a  third  reading  I  also  abstained  from  voting.  But  so 
long  as  the  Bill  remained  in  its  original  shape,  so 
long  as  it  embraced  the  first  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment, I  supported  it,  and  was  willing  to  do  that  which 
would  have  undoubtedly  very  materially  injured  the 
agitation  in  Ireland  by  facilitating  the  passing  of  the 
Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill  of  last  Session." 

The  Attorney-General  made  a  reference  to  a  speech  of 
Sir  William  Harcourt's  in  the  following  month,  Feb- 
ruary, 1881,  in  which  he  alluded  to  iDevoy  ?— Yes. 

You  said  in  reply  that  you  believed  you  were  not 
present  when  that  sjjeech  was  delivered  ? — Yes  ;  I 
find  that  I  was  in  Paris  at  the  time . 

The  Attoekey-Genekal.— I  accept  that  statement, 
but   I  may  say  that  it  appears  from   a   later  speech 
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which  I  have  that  Mr.  Parnell  read  both  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  speeches. 

SiK  C.  EnssELL. — Do  you  recollect  whether  you 
read  that  speech  ? — I  do  not  recollect.  The  only 
speech  of  Sir  William  Harcourt's  at  that  time  that  I 
recollect  was  a  speech  of  his  in  which  he  compared 
me  unfavourably  with  my  friend,  Mr.  John  Dillon,  and 
likened  me  to  the  French  captain  who  was  very  fond 
of  fighting,  but  "  who  fled  full  soon  on  the  1st  of 
June  and  bade  the  rest  keep  fighting."    (Laughter.) 

You  made  a  reference  in  your  cross-examination  to 
some  difference  of  opinion  between  you  and  your 
friend,  Mr.  Dillon.  He  had  said  that  if  he  were  a 
tenant  being  evicted,  with  no  prospect  before  himself 
and  his  children,  he  would  stand  up  and  resist  ? — Yes ; 
that  he  would  stand  up  against  the  evicting  party  and 
resist  the  eviction. 

That  speech  of  Mr.  Dillon's  was  not  made  in  Ire- 
land, but  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? — Yes. 

On  March  4,  1881,  you  made  this  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  : — 

"  We  heard  a  character  given  to  Mr.  John  Devoy 
by  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  We  were  informed  that 
that  gentleman  had  sent  a  threatening  cablegram  to 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  threatening  to  stamp  upon 
him.  I  was  surprised  when  I  heard  of  this  intelli- 
gence, and  I  at  once  cabled  from  Paris  to  Mr.  Devoy 
to  know  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the  statement, 
and  I  received  back  a  message  next  day  to  say  there 
was  no  truth  in  the  information  that  he  had  sent  any 
cablegram  threatening  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  but 
had  simply  used  the  same  words  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  used  in  this  House  against  the  Fenian 
Society,  and  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is  entitled  to 
say  in  this  House  that  he  will  stamp  upon  the  Fenian 
Society  like  a  nest  of  vipers,  surely  the  Fenian 
Brotherhood  are  entitled  to  say  in  return  that  they 
will,  if  they  can,  stamp  not  on  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man the  Home  Secretary,  but  upon  his  Government." 

^Then  you  say  :— 

"  The  Land  League  has  been  represented  as  akin  to 
Fenianism.  That  I  deny.  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  many  Fenians.  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  men 
who  announce  themselves  publicly  to  be  Fenians,  who 
believe  in  the  separation  of  England  from  Ireland  by 
physical  force,  and  who  do  not  look  to  constitutional 
agitation  ;  and  although  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
are  right,  I  say  the  Ministry  of  to-day  are  doing 
their  best  to  prove  that  those  men  are  right  ;  they 
are  doing  their  best  to  thrust  men  like  myself,  the 
hon.  member  for  Tipperary,  and  many  others  outside 
the  lines  of  the  Constitution.  We  shall  not  oblige 
them.  But  though  I  have  this  respect  for  those  men, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  see  that  a  physical  force 
policy  was  practicable  or  possible  to  adopt,  either 
in  Ireland  or  out  of  it,  as  regards  the  relations 
between  the  two  coimtries  ;  therefore,  I  have  always 
avoided  connexion  with  it.  There  are  organizations 
of  the  kind  in  America  ;  but  the  bulk  of  our  money 
has  not  come  from  them,  simply  because  they  have 
their  own  organizations  to  support .  They  may  have 
sent  us  money  as  individuals  ;  but  I  deny  that  there 
is  any  connexion,  either  open  or  secret,  between  the' 
two  organizations.  We  have  been  represented  as 
advisiui;  the  assassination  of  landlords  ;  but  I  cannot 


help  thinking  that  an  unhappy  passage  in  my  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  Tipperary's  speech  has  been 
seized  on  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  and  has  been  twisted  to  suit  his  purpose. 
I  regret  exceedingly  that  my  hon.  friend  should  so 
have  committed  himself  by  those  words,  as  he 
undoubtedly  did.  Knowing,  as  I  do,  his  natural  disposi- 
tion, and  how  his  mind  shrinks  and  revolts  from  any 
recourse  to  physical  force,  he  could  not  contemplate 
injuring  the  smallest  creature,  much  less  one  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  without  the  greatest  repugnance.  I 
can  well  understand  how,  in  the  heat  of  the  moment, 
he  was  led  into  the  announcement  which  he  made  yes 
terday,  that  if  he  were  an  evicted  tenant  he  would  fire 
on  his  evictors,  and  defend  his  homestead.  But  I 
believe  that  my  hon.  friend  meant  that  he  would  do  it 
openly.  I  believe  he  meant  that  he  would  not  shoot 
from  behind  a  hedge,  but  that  he  would  fire  at  his 
evictors  face  to  face,  and  shoot  them  if  he  could,  and 
be  shot  in  return  if  he  could  not.  Although  that  is 
not  a  possible,  a  wise,  or  a  judicious  policy ;  although  a 
recourse  to  such  method  should  not  be  recommended  ; 
and  although  I  myself  could  not  for  a  moment  tolerate 
such  language,  I  should  say  there  was  nothing  like 
cowardice  in  that.  There  was  nothing  mean  or  dis- 
honourable in  the  announcement  my  hon.  friend  made, 
nor  did  he  invite  anybody  else  to  imitate  his 
example." 

Then  the  Coercion  Act  was  passed  ? — Yes. 

And  about  a  thousand  men  were  imprisoned,  none  of 
whom  were  brought  to  trial  ? — I  believe  a  very  small 
proportion  were  brought  to  trial. 

In  this  number  of  men  imprisoned  were  included  not 
only  the  principal  leaders  of  the  movement,  but  also 
a  great  many  of  the  men  prominent  in  the  management 
of  the  local  branches  ? — Undoubtedly  ;  a  great  many 
of  the  officials  of  the  branches  throughout  the  country. 

And  is  it  a  fact  that  the  worst  period  of  crime  was 
the  period  which  followed,  in  October,  1881,  the 
arrest  of  yourself,  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Sexton,  and  a  num- 
ber of  others  ? — That  was  the  worst  period.  You  have 
passed  over  my  speech  on  the  first  reading  of  the  Land 
Bill.  I  am  anxious  that  it  should  be  read,  as  also  a 
speech  made  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Their  Lordships  have  already  intimated,  Mr. 
Parnell,  that  they  understand  what  your  attitude  was 
towards  the  Land  Bill.  A  certain  section  of  your 
colleagues  opposed  the  Land  Bill  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  not  a  settlement  of  the  land  question  at  all  ? — 
Yes ;  they  thought  that  it  would  fail  to  protect  the  small 
tenants,  and  would  result  in  a  great  deal  of  litigation 
owing  to  its  cumbersomeness,  and  that  the  tenants 
would  be  disappointed,  and  they  were  justified  in 
great  measure  by  the  results. 

I  think  Mr.  Dillon  took  that  view  ? — Yes  ;  he  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Irish  tenants  accepting  the 
Land  Bill,  or  having  anything  to  do  with  it. 

You,  on  the  contrary,  wished  to  prevent  an  indiscri- 
minate rush  into  the  Land  Court,  and  to  select  cer* 
tain  test  cases  for  trial  ? — Yes  ;  that  was  the  policy 
of  compromise  ultimately  adopted  by  Mr.  Dillon  and 
myself. 

And   it    was  during  the   preparation  of   these  test 
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cases,  a  task  which  involved  great  labour,  that  you 
iwere  put  into  prison  ? — Yes. 

During  the  passage  of  the  Land  Bill  through  Parlia- 
ment you  did  all  you  could  to  strengthen  the  Bill  ? 
—Yes. 

You  heard  me  describe  the  particulars  of  your  action 
in  the  course  of  my  speech.  Was  the  description 
ijorrect  ? — Yes. 

There  is  one  other  speech  I  wish  to  read.  It  was 
delivered  on  May  25,  1882,  on  the  first  reading  of 
Sir  William  Harcourt's  Prevention  of  Crimes  Bill  :— 
'  "  I  do  not  think  he  iirtended  to  convey  the  impres- 
Bion  that  our  exertions  to  prevent  outrages  would  be 
dependent  on  the  passage  of  the  Arrears  Bill,  or  that 
any  illegal  course  in  the  shape  of  intimidation  would 
be  either  entered  into  or  persevered  in  pending  the 
[final  settlement  of  the  land  question.  Our  views  in 
prison  since  the  marked  increase  of  outrages  had  been 
.  that  it  was  most  desirable  that  the  country  should  be 
.tranquillized  and  the  movement  kept  within  the 
■bounds  of  moderation  ;  and  we  held  during  these 
months  many  auxious  consultations  aa  to  how  we  were 
to  contribute  towards  those  ends.  In  addition,  we  did 
what  little  we  were  able  to  do  in  our  position  to  tran- 
quillize the  country  and  moderate  the  excitement  of 
ihe  people.  And  this  w'as  months  before  our  release 
was  thought  of  or  any  certainty  had  appeared  of  the 
settlement  of  the  arrears  question.  But  subsequently, 
when  a  settlement  of  the  arrears  question  appeared 
likely,  I  did  not  deem  it  my  duty  to  conceal  from  my 
friendsthat  in  our  judgmentthis  settlement, with  a  fair 
prospect  of  remedial  legislation  of  a  practical  cha- 
racter afterwards,  would  enormously  contribute  to  the 
pacification  of  the  country.  And  why,  Sir,  did  we 
think  this  ?  Because  we  hoped  that  the  settlement  of 
the  arrears  question  which  had  been  proposed  by  the 
Prime  Minister  would  have  a  material  effect  in 
stopping  unjust  evictions  for  a  while  ;  and  that  the 
permanent  legislation  we  then  hoped  for,  and  still 
hope  for,  would  to  a  certain  extent  lead  to  a  gradual 
transfer  by  purchase,  on  fair  and  equitable  terms,  of 
the  soil  of  Ireland  to  her  people  ;  and  that  evictions 
would  in  this  way  be  permanently  put  an  end  to.  I 
know  of  nobody  connected  with  the  land  question  who 
expects  that  the  tenants  of  Ireland  can  obtain  the 
ownership  of  their  farms  otherwise  than  by  fair  pur- 
chase. That  was  the  original  object  of  the  Land 
League  movement.  Our  efforts  were  to  be  directed — 
first  to  putting  an  end  to  rack-renting,  eviction, 
and  landlord  extermination  ;  and,  secondly,  to  enable 
the  tenant-farmers  to  purchase  their  holdings  upon  fair 
and  equitable  terms.  Neither  my  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  Tipperary  nor  Mr.  Davitt  expects  that 
the  tenants  of  Ireland  can  obtain  their  holdings  upon 
any  other  terms  than  by  buying  them.  Now,  Sir,  per- 
haps I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  a  speech  which  I 
delivered  at  the  commencement  of  this  movement  in 
Bunis  in  the  autumn  of  1880,  which  has  been  often 
quoted.  I  then  recommended  for  the  first  time  what 
has  been  roughly  described  as  the  practice  of  'boycott- 
ing.' In  that  speech  I  recommended  that  persons  who 
took  farms  from  which  other  tenants  had  been  un- 
justly evicted — I  believe  there  was  some  difference 
between  the  Government  and  myself  as  to  whether  I 
used  the  word  '  unjustly  '  or  not  ;  but,  whether  I 
used  it  or  not,  I  intended  to  have  used  it,  and  I  used 
it  in  subsequent  speeches — ^that  persons  who  took  farms 
from  which   other   tenants   had  been  unjustly  evicted 


should  be  isolated  and  placed  in  a  species  of  moral 
'  Coventry,'  and  I  used  the  expression  that  they  should 
be  left  '  severely  alone.'  I  desire,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
admit  to  the  fullest  extent  that  the  practice  of  '  boy- 
cotting '  which  grew  up  subsequently  to  that  speech 
has  been  very  mu^  abused.  It  has  been  used  not  only 
against  persons  who  robbed  their  neighbours  by  taking 
their  holdings  from  them  after  they  had  been  unjustly 
evicted— robbed  them  of  their  tenant-right,  which 
had  not  then  been  conferred  by  law,  but  which  has 
since  been  recognized  and  conferred  by  law — but  it 
has  been  used  against  persons  who  refused  to  join  the 
Land  League,  who  refused  to  illuminate  their  houses, 
and  who  refused  to  subscribe  to  various  popular  move- 
ments. It  has  been  used  in  a  variety  of  other  ways 
which  merit  the  severest,  the  most  stringent  con- 
demnation. I  agree  with  my  hon.  friend  the  member 
for  Tipperary  that  what  I  then  recommended  in  that 
speech  at  Rnnis  would  not  have  been  legitimate  in  a 
country  where  the  law  protected  the  interests  of  the 
poor  as  well  as  those  of  the  rich.  It  would  not  have 
been  permissible  to  have  recommended  it  in  a 
self-governed  country.  But  the  House  must  reflect 
what  were  the  circumstances  which  then  existed 
in  Ireland,  and  what  was  the  position  in  which 
the  tenant-farmers  were  placed.  They  had  just 
passed  through  three  seasons  of  extraordinary  and 
exceptional  severity,  when  many  thousands  of  them — 
probably  100,000  of  the  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland- 
were  only  kept  from  actual  starvation  by  the  charity 
of  the  world.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  the  Prime 
Minister  and  this  House  had,  in  the  Session  of  1880, 
which  was  then  over,  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
protect  those  men  from  extermination." 
Then  he  proceeds  : — 

"  The  Irish  land  question  is  a  rough  and  thorny 
question,  no  matter  which  end  you  lay  hold  of.  But  I 
freely  admit  that  means  which  were  recommended 
then  would  not  be  permissible  or  allowable  if  theimme-. 
diate  object  at  which  the  Land  League  aimed — namely, 
the  protection  of  tenants  from  rack-renting,  eviction, 
and  landlord  extermination,  could  have  been  arriyed 
at  by  the  ordinary  process  of  law.  We  are  now  in 
this  position.  We  are  promised  an  Arrears  Bill, 
which,  if  it  be  carried  as  it  has  been  printed  and  read 
a  second  time,  will  undoubtedly  temporarily  protect 
the  small  tenants  of  Ireland  from  unjust  evictions.  I 
should  have  looked  upon  that  step  as  an  enormous 
advance,  an  enormous  safeguard.  It  would  have  given 
time  for  the  further  consideration  by  the  Government 
of  what  steps  could  be  taken  for  the  development  of 
the  Act  of  last  Session  for  its  more  speedy  bringing 
into  effect,  for  the  more  speedy  protection  of  the 
tenants  under  its  operation.  It  would  have  given  all 
parties  in  the  contest  a  breathing  time — a  breathing 
time  which  I  venture  to  say,  and  which  both  my  hon. 
friends  who  were  with  me  in  Kilmainham  concurred 
in  believing,  was  very  much  wanted  at  that  moment 
by  all  parties.  The  situation  has  been  changed — I 
shall  explain  a  little  further  on  how  much  changed — 
by  thfe  introductioB  of  the  Coercion  Bill  by  the 
Government  ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  very 
much  of  the  tenor  and  character  of  the  speech  of  my 
hon.  friend  the  member  for  Tipperary  was  due  to  the 
despair  he  feels  in  his  heart  at  the  prospect  that  is 
before  Ireland  and  her  people  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Prevention  of  Crime  Bill.  It  illustrates  strangely 
the  anomaly  of  the  position  of  Ireland  in  this  House  that 
we  are  told  that  when  that  speech  is  made  one  of  the 
results   is   that  30  or  40  fair-minded  Englishmen  who 
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intended  to  assist  us  in  modifying  this  Bill,  in  miti- 
gating itsharshness,  and  I  would  almost  say  its  larutality, 
have  been  driven  away  from  our  side.  ('No.')  That 
is  what  I  am  told.  I  myself  do  not  wish  to  believe 
that  that  is  the  case  ;  but  I  would  ask  the  House  to 
make  some  little  allowance  for  the  exigencies  of 
Ireland  and  for  the  position  of  her  members,  and  to 
remember  that,  after  all,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for 
English  members  to  understand  the  exact  position  of 
any  Irish  question  ;  and  if  they  do  err,  let  them  take 
care  that  their  error  be  on  the  side  of  justice  and 
mercy  rather  than  on  the  side  of  excessive  coercion  and 
harshness.  If  the  arrears  question  had  been  settled  I 
should  have  advised  that  the'  movement  should  have 
been  conducted  strictly  within  the  laws  applicable 
to  England  and  to  Ireland.  I  am  now  referring  to  the 
question  of  '  boycotting.'  I  do  not  object,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  enforcement  of  any  law  against 
intimidation  or  incitement  to  intimidation  ;  but  I 
object  to  the  construction  of  a  fresh  offence  of  intimi- 
dation unknown  to  your  law,  and  which  would  prac- 
tically make  any  legal  or  open  combination 
impossible.  I  claim  for  the  Irish  tenants  as  much 
right  to  combine,  as  much  right  to  combination,  as  is 
allowable  to  English  workmen,  and  no  more  ;  and  I 
am  perfectly  willing  that  suitable  definitions  in 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  case — in  addition  to 
the  definitions  of  the  Conspiracy  Act  of  1875 — should 
be  inserted  in  the  present  Bill  to  carry  out  this 
object." 

The  next  passage  I  have  to  read  to  your  Lordships  is 
from  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Parnell  on  June  6. 
He  is  reported  in  "  Hansard,"  vol.  270,  to  have 
said  : — 

' '  He  did  not  object  to  special  cases  of  intimidation 
being  forbidden  and  punishable  by  law,  but  he  wanted 
to  know  what  such  acts  were.  It  was  all  very  well 
for  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  say  such-and-such  acts 
were  what  the  Government  objected  to,  but  they  were 
not  in  the  clause.  Certainly  it  was  a  common  thing, 
and  an  act  of  intimidation,  to  send  a.  bellman  into  a 
town  or  village  to  call  upon  the  people  to  'boycott'  a 
certainperson,  and  he  didnot  desire, but  shouldreprobate, 
that  practice .  If  such  things  had  happened  during  the 
last  six  months  it  was  because  constitutional  agita- 
tion had  been  put  an  end  to,  and  people  had  been 
driven  to  put  up  illegal  notices  and  to  resort  to  other 
practices  that  were  illegal.  He  did  not  defend  those 
practices,  for  they  were  clearly  illegal,  and  he  should 
be  perfectly  willing  to  give  the  Government  power  to 
punish  men  for  such  acts,  but  this  clause  went  much 
further  than  that." 

I  Re-examination  resumed. — May  I  take  it  shortly, 
without  troubling  their  Lordships  with  more  quota- 
tions, that  you  were  in  favour  of  the  introduction  of 
clauses  which  would  meet  the  case  of  intimidation  by 
any  acts  of  violence  ? — Undoubtedly,  leaving  only  to 
the  tenants  the  same  right  of  combination  which  exists 
in  England  with  regard  to  trade  unions. 

That  is  regulated  by  the  Act  of  1875  ?— Yes. 

I  will  now  refer  to  another  matter.  I  think  you 
were  not  aware  on  Friday  of  the  suggestion  that  the 
Court  made  as  to  your  banking  accounts  being  seen  ? — 
I  heard  about  it  in  Comrt  to-day  for  the  first  time. 

On  Friday  you  went  into  the  country,  and  did  not 
see  your  solicitor  or  counsel  until  you  came  into  Court 
yesterday  morning  ? — Just  so. 


Have  you  any  objection  to  any  of  your  account 
being  seen  as  to  which  there  is  any  suggestion  made  ? 
' — Not  at  all.  I  think  it  is  qmte  legitimate  that  my 
accounts  should  be  seen  during  this  period  when  there 
were  outrages  and  disturbances. 

I  should  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  those 
accounts — I  am  not  sure  I  quite  understand  them.  In 
1879  you  had  an  account  at  the  Hibernian  Bank  ?— 
Yes  ;  up  to  the  end  of  1878  and  the  beginning  of 
1879    I  had  an  account  at  the  Hibernian  Bank, Dublin. 

A  private  account  ? — Yes. 

Was  it  what  might  be  called  an  active  account  after 
1878  and  1879  ?— Not  after  the  commencement  of 
1879. 

Did  you  pay  into  or  draw  out  any  money  from  it 
after  that  date  ? — ^No ;  it  has  lain  dormant,practically 
speaking,  from  that  day  to  this. 

During  that  time  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Carr,  has 
managed  your  property? — Yes  ;  he  had  his  account 
for  estate  expenses.payment  of  labourers, and  so  forth, 
and  he  used  to  receive  any  rents  that  he  could  get. 

Did  you  make  a  large  reduction  of  rent  to  your  own 
tenants  ? — Of  course, I  had  to  make  a  large  reduction. 

There  was  not  much  coming  to  you,  and  what  there 
was   came  through  Mr.  Carr  ? — Yes. 

When  was  the  testimonial  presented  to  you  ? — In 
the  beginning  of  1883. 

Was  the  amount  of  that  testimonial  left  on  deposit 
at  any  bank  ? — Some  part  of  it  was  lodged  at  the 
National  Bank  on  deposit  receipt. 

Was  an  account  opened  in  1883,  the  payments  to 
which  principally  consisted  of  withdrawals  from  the 
deposit  ? — Yes,  and  also  by  remittances  from  time  to 
time. 

It  was  not  paid  out  as  one  lump  sum  ? — No. 

The  Peesident.— It  is  difficult  for  me  to  follow 
usefully  a  mere  statement.  I  would  suggest  that 
these  accounts  should  be  produced  to  Mr.  Cunynghame, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  counsel  the  matter  could 
be  gone  into. 

Witness. — I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

Sir  C.  Eussell,— It  would  be  best  that' I  should 
get  from  the  witness  what  accounts  did  exist  first,  my 
Lord. 

The  Peesident.— Quite  so. 

Sib  C.  Eussell  (to  witness). — ^Then  I  understand 
that  from  1879  to  1883, the  period  of  the  testimonial, 
you  practically  had  no  account  except  the  dormant; 
account  you  spoke  of  ?— No  private  account  except 
the  dormant  account. 

First  of  all  there  was  the  Land  League  account  ?— •, 
That  was  at  the  Hibernian  Bank. 

In  your  name  ? — It  would  be  originally  in  the  names 
of  Mr.  Biggar,  Mr.  W.  H.  O'SuUivan,  and  Mr.  Egan; 
they  were  the  three  treasurers.  Subsequently  Dr.! 
Kenny  became  treasurer,  and  later  on  Mr.  Moloney. 
It  would  be  in  1881  that  Dr.  Kenny  became  treasurer. 
On  Mr.  Eg^n's  departure  for  Paris  after  the  arrest  of 
the  leaders  and  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League 
the  Ladies'  Land  League  held  the  funds,  but  I  do  not 
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recollect  the  names  of  the  treasurers.  Miss  Stritch,  I 
think,  was  one  of  them. 

The  Ladies'  League  was  dissolved  afterwards  at 
your  request  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  yourself  treasurer  for  any  of  these  ? — Not 
for  any  of  these. 

What  were  you  treasurer  for,  if  at  all  ?  I  understood 
you  to  make  some  reference  to  Paris  bonds  ? — I  was 
one  of  the  treasurers  who  held  the  Paris  bonds. 

The  Prbsident.— What  were  the  Paris  bonds  ; 
Bome  portion  of  the  relief  fund  invested  that  way  ? — 
Ves,  my  Lord,  after  the  suppression  of  the  League. 
There  were  American  bonds,  but  we  sent  them  over  to 
Paris  because  we  did  not  know  whether  the  Govern- 
ment might  seize  our  money. 

SiK  C.  RtrssELL.— This  is  all  in  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Hardcastle,  the  accountant. 

Be-esamination  continued.  —  You  have  already 
answered  general  questions,  but  I  must  ask  you  again 
— so  far  as  your  own  accounts  or  your  knowledge  of 
the  accounts  of  any  of  your  colleagues  a*e  concerned, 
is  it  true  that  one  penny  of  the  funds  of  the  Land 
League  or  of  the  National  League  was  applied  to  any 
illegal  purpose  ? — I  believe  it  to  be  absolutely  untrue. 

So  far  as  your  own  knowledge  is  concerned  ? — Yesi 
so  far  as  I  have  ever  known  or  heard. 

With  regard  to  the  books,  had  you  ever  at  any  time 
anything  to  do  with  them  ? — No  ;  the  only  thing  I 
recollect  about  them  is  looking  at  the  cash-book 
and  seeing  that  it  had  not  been  properly  kept. 

That  is  when  you  called  in  Mr.  Arthur  O'Coimor  ? — 
That  was  the  time. 

He  proposed  to  call  in  an  accountant  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  them  in  shape  ? — Yes. 

Then  followed  immediately  upon  that  your  own 
arrest  and  the  other  arrests.  Do  you  recollect  Mr. 
Arthur  O'Connor  coming  to  Kilmainham  to  consult 
you  ? — Undoubtedly,  and  I  advise  d  him  to  leave  tts 
country  and  not  to  run  the  risk  of  arrest. 

Have  you  at  any  time  had  any  knowledge  or  control 
of  the  books  except  what  you  have  told  uj  once  with 
regard  to  the  cash-book  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

You  say  you  had  been  informed  that  Mr.  Moloney 
had  been  subpoenaed  for  The  Times  ? — I  heard  that. 

We  shall  hear  from  Mr.  A.  O'Connor  about  tho 
books  being  removed  from  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  also  hear  that  a  Government  raid  was  made 
on  the  Land  League  offices  ? — My  impression  is  that 
there  was  one. 

Was  that  after  Mr.  A.  O'Connor  left  or  before  f 

The  Attorney-General.— He  cannot  tell  from  his 
own  knowledge. 

•Witness.— I  think  it  was  after  Mr.  A.  O'Connor  had 
left.  Everything  was  in  an  extreme  state  of  dis- 
organization, and  no  responsible  person  was  there. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — Now,  to  draw  attention  to  the 
affidavit  of  Dr.  Kenny,  M.P.    He  says  : — 

"  2.  I  was  treasurer  of  the  Irish  National  Land 
League  from  about  the  mouth  of  February,  1880,  until 
about  the  month  of  October^.  1881.  During  that  period 


there  were  in  my  possession  the  following  books  of  the 
said  League  :— Banker's  pass-book  with  the  Hibernian 
Bank,  cash-book,  cheque-book,  returned  cancelled 
cheques. 

"  3.  Such  books  and  documents  passed  put  of  my 
possession  in  the  month  of  October,  1881,  when  I  was 
arrested  and  confined  in  Kilmainham  Prison.  I  believe 
the  said  books  and  documents  then  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Moloney,  who  was  himself, 
within  a  short  period  after  my  arrest,  also  arrested  and 
imprisoned  in  Dundalk  Gaol,  and  I  am  not  aware  into 
whose  possession  the  said  books  and  documents  then 
passed.  The  said  books  and  documents  have  never  since 
my  arrest  been  in  my  possession  or  under  my  control. 

"  4.  I  became  treasurer  of  the  Irish  National  League 
in  or  about  the  month  of  September,  1886,  and  have 
acted  in  that  capacity  up  to  the  present  date. 

"  5.  The  following  books  of  the  said  organization 
are  in  my  possession  jointly  with  Mr.  Timothy  Harring- 
ton, M.P.  : — Bank-book  with  the  Hibernian  Bank, 
cash-book,  cheque-book,  returned  cancelled  cheques 
from  September,  1886,  to  the  present  date." 

Then  there  is  an  affidavit  by  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  in 
which  he  states  that  he  was,  and  is,  president  of  tho 
National  League  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  he  never 
had  any  books  in  his  possession  except  technically 
as  president.  He  gives  a  list  of  books,  including  the 
federation  cash-book,  day-books,  ledgers,  and  minute 
books. 

Re-examination  continued. — You  have  been  asked 
about  Mr.  Doran,  of  Queenstown.  From  conversation 
with  him,  do  you  not  believe  him  to  be  an  opponent 
of  the  Land  League  ? — I  have  always  understood  him 
to  he  such,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  him  for  a  long  * 
period. 

You  were  also  asked  about  Mr.  Nolan,  one  of  the 
members  for  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  county  Louth. 
Had  ypu  ever  met  him  before  1885,  when  you  met 
him  at  your  hotel  in  Dublin  ? — I  had  never  met  him 
or  heard  of  him  before  he  was  suggested  at  a  meeting 
of  the  party  as  a  suitable  candidate  for  the  purpose 
of  opposing  Mr.  Philip  Callau.  It  was  stated  at  the 
time  that  Mr.  Callan  was  supported  by  the  physical 
force  section. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  into  that. — But  it  has  some 
reference  to  the  question  I  was  asked.  I  am  disposed 
to  think  that  my  reference  to  Mr.  Nolan's  post  at 
Dundalk  during  the  election  was  rather  in  conse- 
quence of  what  I  suspected  about  him  than  from  what 
I  had  actually  heard. 

I  understand  that  he  sent  notes  to  his  friends  in 
America  before  you  went  there  ? — ^He  told  me  so  just 
before  this  meeting. 

They  were  not  letters  that  you  had  brought,  and  you 
were  not  aware  that  ho  had  sent  them  ? — No. 

He  seems  to  have  lived  in  Liverpool,  and,  livin" 
there,  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  Irish- 
Americans  passing  through  there  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  anything  other  than  what  is  respect- 
able about  him  ? — Nothing.  I  suppose  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  physical  force  party  many  years 
ago,  perhaps  20  years  ago. 
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So  far  as  the  members  of  your  party  are  concerned, 
I  understand  Mr.  Biggar  was  the  only  one  who  ever 
told  you  he  had  been  a  Fenian  ? — ^He  was  the  only  one 
I  knew  of  in  those  days,  but  since  this  case  has  come 
on  I  hare  made  inquiries  and  learned  more. 

So  far  as  your  knowledge  is  concerned,  up  to  the 
present  moment  have  any  of  those  gentlemen  who 
were  formerly  members  of  the  Fenian  body  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it  since  they  joined  your  movement  ? 
— I  am  quite  convinced  and  persuaded  that  none  of 
them  have  had  anything  to  do  with  Che  Fenian  move- 
ment or  organization  since  they  joined  my  movement. 
Q^hat  is  my  firm  belief  and  Impression. 

Now,  I  wish  to  ask  you  about  one  other  main  ques- 
tion. I  think  that  as  regards  the  opposition  of  the 
Fenian  organization,  such  as  it  was,  and  the  leading 
members  of  it  to  the  Land  League,  you  have  referred 
to  the  Rotunda  meeting,  to  the  incident  at  Blarney, 
the  Dumbarton  incident 

The  ATTORNET-trENEBAL. — ^The  only  meetings  re- 
ferred to  were  the  Enniscortby  meeting  and  the 
Rotunda  meeting  ;  Blarney  was  not  referred  to. 

Mr.  Pamell. — I  do  not  recollect  having  referred  to 
the  incident  at  Blarney. 

SiK  C.  Russell. — Will  you  tell  us  about  it  now  ? 
"  Mk.  JtrsTiCE  A.  L.  Smith. — What  was  the  date  of 
that  incident  ? 

Mr.  Pamell. — In  1881,  I  think,  or  the  end  of 
1880. 

SlE  C.  RtTiSSELL. — What  was  this  incident  ? — Well, 
I  was  to  leave  the  train  at  Blarney  for  the  purpose  of 
proceeding  by  road,  escorted  by  the  farmers  of  the 
county,  into  Cork,  which  was  a  few  miles  distant. 
When  we  left  the  train  for  that  purpose,  and  when 
the  procession  had  started,  it  was  attacked  by  a  large 
party  of  these  men  of  the  physical  force  party  from 
Cork,  who,  proceeding  in  the  way  I  have  already 
described,  drew  their  revolvers  and  attacked  the  pro- 
cession and  stopped  it.  There  was  considerable  con- 
fusion, the  farmers  who  were  escorting  us  retaliated, 
and  there  was  a  fight  between  my  party  and  this  party 
from  Cork.  The  result  was  that  it  was  agreed  that  if 
the  physical  force  party  were  allowed  to  take  two 
of  my  party  as  hostages  they  would  carry  them  away 
and  leave  our  party  to  go  into  Cork  in  peace. 
(Laughter.)  This  was  done.  Mr.  Cronin  and  Mr. 
O'Brien  were  taken  out  of  the  carriages  and  carried 
off  by  them  and  kept  away  from  Cork  for  the  day. 

Was  that  Mr.  William  O'Brien  or  the  Mr.  O'Brien 
who  was  Mayor  of  Cork  ?— It  was  Mr.  John  O'Brien, 
who  was  subsequently  Mayor  of  Cork. 

Did  an  incident  in  relation  to  a  meeting  at  Bligo 
come  to  your  knowledge  ? — I  heard  that  Mr.  Davitt 
had  met  with  some  interruption  at  Sligo.  I  heard 
generally  of  these  attacks  on  other  members  of  the 
party. 

Let  me  ask  you,  is  it  not  correct  that  in  1885,  at 
the  convention  held  for  the  selection  of  candidates  for 
Parliament . 


The  Attoenet-General.— Was  Mr.  Pamell  there. 
Sir  Charles  ? 

Mr.  Pamell. — Yes,  I  was  at  these  conventions. 

Sib  C.  Rttssell, — In  Gal  way.  Mayo,  and  Tipperary  ? 
— Yes.    The  latter  was  not  a  general  convention. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  physical  force  party  did  put 
forward  candidates  ? — Yes,  they  put  forward  a  candi- 
date at  Galway  against  my  nominee,  Mr.  John 
O'Connor.  They  carried  the  convention  against  him, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  call  another  convention.  I  had 
to  go  over  to  Ireland  personally  from  London  and 
rescind  the  resolution  they  had  passed. 

Who  was  their  candidate  for  Tipperary  ? — ^A  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  O'Ryan,  I  think. 

In  Mayo  was  the  candidate  Mr.  P.  W.  Nally  ? — Yes, 
he  was  the  candidate  they  brought  forward  later  on. 
He  was  in  gaol  at  that  time.  They  gave  us  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  there  also,  but  we  had  a  majority  in  the 
convention  and  carried  our  point. 

I  think  it  was  on  that  occasion,  after  you  carried 
your  point,  that  you  made  that  soothing  speech  in 
reference  to  Mr.  Nally  ? — Yes,  that  was  outside  after- 
wards.    I  made  a  speech  with  respect  to  Mr.  Nally. 

I  wish  to  ask  you  this  with  regard  to  J.  W.  Nally— 
known  as  "  Scrab  "  Nally— did  he  ever  speak,  to  your 
knowledge,  at  any  meeting  after  the  State  trial  at 
the  end  of  1879  and  the  beginning  of  1880  ?— No.  I 
took  care  that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  speak  at 
any  meeting  after  his  speeches  were  brought  to  my 
notice  at  the  State  trial. 

He  was  one  of  your  co-conspirators  ? — Yes,  the  Go- 
vernment charged  him  along  with  me. 

Now,  his  speeches,  you  of  course  recollect,  have 
been  read  almost  entirely,  not  from  newspapers,  but 
from  the  Government  reporter's  shorthand  notes.  Were 
his  speeches  ever  reported  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
brought  to  your  attention  ? — I  never  saw  a  report  of 
any  of  his  speeches. 

The  President. — ^At  the  time  his  speeches  were 
read,  the  evidence  was  being  given  with  considerable 
strictness,  and  I  do  not  think  reports  in  newspapers 
were  admitted, 

SiK  C.  Russell. — The  point  I  am  upon  is  this — 
was  Mr.  Pamell's  attention  drawn  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Pamell. — ^They  might  have  been  reported  in 
some  of  the  local  papers.  There  were  a  great  number 
of  his  speeches,  and  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  follow  them  all. 

Sib  C.  Russell. — 1  can  only  say,  my  Lords,  I 
should  be  very  glad  if  my  learned  friends  can  show  me 
any  newspaper  reports  of  Nally's  speeches. 

Mr.  Pamell. — There  was  also  a  convention  at  Gal- 
way.  I  was  also  opposed  there  by  one  of  their 
nominees,  but  we  sncceeded  in  carrying  all  our  candi- 
date^. 

The  Attorney-Gbkkbal.— What  was  the  name  of 
their  nominee  in  that  case  ?— I  forget  his  name. 

Sib  0.  Russell. — I  am  told  his  name  was  John 
M'Carthy. 

Mr.  Pamell.— Of  Coarse,  during  these   years,  after 
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the  Land  Leagae  movemept  had  become  strong,  they 
did  not  act  as  they  did  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
movement — that  is,  they,  did  not  oppose  us  openly. 
Their  action  was  subterranean,  so  to  speak. 

Be-ezamination  continued- — I  think  I  have  already 
asked  you  about  Mr.  Finerty.'  He  was  the  gentleman 
who  was  in  a  minority  of  one  at  the  Qiioago  Conven- 
tion of  1886  ? — Yes  ;    he  had  no  support  there. 

With  reference  to  O'Meagher  Condon,  who  appears 
to  have  taken  credit  to  himself  for  having  procured 
you  a  hearing  at  Washington.  Had  he  anything  to  do 
with  that  ? — I  should  think  he  took  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Washington.  Probably  he  was  chairman. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  O'Meagher  Condon  refused  to 
come  into  the  ]jand  League. 

And  the  same  as  regards  Dr.  Carroll  ? — Yep.  They 
were  both  at  the  meeting  at  the  New  York  Hotel 
when  I  formed  the  Land  Leagae,  but  they  both  left 
the  meeting  and  refused  to  take  any  part  in  its  pro- 
ceedings. 

In  addition  to  the  papers  I  have  referred  to  is  there 
a  paper  called  the  Boston  Pilot  I — Yes. 

The  Catholic  Times  ?— Yes. 

The  Union  of  Nev)  York  ! — Yes.  Tbey  would  be 
representative  of  the  Conservative  section  of  Irish 
politics  in  America. 

And  did  they  all  through  support  you  ? — Yes,  they 
never  swerved.  I  should  look  upon  the  Boston  Pilot 
and  journals  of  that  character  as  being  more  truly 
representative  of  me  and  of  my  policy  than  any  others 
in  America. 

Now,  you  have  been  asked  as  to  John  Devoy.  Was 
Mr.  Devoy  ever  an  ofEcer  in  the  American  Land 
League  at  all  ?— No,  he  never  was  so  far  as  I  have 
heard  and  know. 

He  attended  as  a  delegate  at  the  Convention  at 
Chicago  in  1886  ?— Yes. 

And  opposed  Mr.  Finerty  ? — Yes.  He  was  opposed 
to  the  dynamite  policy  at  that  period. 

The  Attorney-General  put  certain  names  to  you  as 
being  among  the  organizers  employed  in  Ireland,  and 
asked  you  whether  they  hadnot  been  members  of  secret 
societies.  I  think  you  mentioned  Mr.  Harris  and  Mr. 
J.  J.  O'Kelly  as  being  in  that  category  ? — Yes,  and 
Mr.  Sheridan. 

Those  were  the  only  three  ? — Yes. 

I  will  put  some  more  names  to  you — John  Walsh, 
of  Cork,  Hefferinan,  of  Kildare,  M'Ginn,  Boyton,  and 
the  Eev.  Harold  Eylett.  Were  they  amongst  the 
organizers  ? — Yes,  they  were  all  organizers. 

Were  any  of  them,  so  far  as  you  know,  connected 
in  any  way  with  any  secret  society  ?— So  far  as  I 
know  none  of  them  were. 

The  Attorney-General  has  suggested  as  a  charge 
against  you  that  you  opposed  in  Parliament  the 
passage  of  the  Criminal  Code  Bill,  which  contained 
clauses  as  to  secret  inquiries. 

The  Attornby-GenbbAL.— I  never  stated  it  as  a 
charge. 

Sir  C.  Bussell. — Well,  well,  as  an  incident.    You 


were  joined  in  that  opposition,  I  think,  by  Lord 
Eandolph  Churchill,  Lord  Ashbourne,  Sir  John  Gorst, 
and  others  ?— Yes,  and  Mr.  Baikes,  the  Postmaster- 
General.  In  fact  we  assisted  the  Conservative  party 
to  obstruct  that  Bill  to  death.    (Laughter.) 

You  were  asked  about  sums  of  money  advanced  by 
the  League  for  the  defence  of  the  Tabbercurry 
prisoners.  Were  they  acquitted  ? — The  charge  was 
withdrawn. 

Now,  with  reference  to  one  case  you  were  specially 
pressed  about,  in  "  which  the  League  did  furnish  the 
means  of  employing  counsel — the  case  of  certain 
persons  charged  with  moonlighting.  Do  you  recollect 
the  case  ? — Yes,  that  was  down  in  Cork. 

A  case  in  which  O'Connell  was  mixed  up  ? — Yes, 
the  informer. 

Was  he  known  as  the  original  Captain  Moonlight  ? 
—Yes,  he  called  himself  by  that  name. 

Is  it  the  fact  that  65  men  were  arrested  in  con- 
nezion  with  that  case  ? — Yes. 

And  only  three  found  guilty  ? — I  think  only  three. 

I  must  ask  you  whether  there  is  an  impression,  well 
founded  or  not — is  there  not  in  Ireland  a  widespread 
distrust  of  the  administration  of  the  law  ? — Un- 
doubtedly there  is. 

Has  that  been  increased  or  not  by  the  withdrawal 
from  juries  of  cases  which  in  this  country  are  referred 
to  their  arbitrament  ? — Certainly,  it  has  been  very 
much  increased  by  that.,  , 

You  have  already  stated  that  jury  packing  existed. 
Has  the  system  of  jury  packing  been  again  and  again 
brought  before  Parliament  ? — Oh,  yes,  over  and  over 
again. 

Details  and  instances  have  been  given  ? — Yes. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  examined  the  paper 
put  in  as  evidence  against  Mr.  Patrick  O'Brien  ? — I 
have  not. 

Very  well,  I  will  not  ask  you  about  it.  Two  other 
cases  were  referred  to  by  the  Attorney-General.  One 
was  the  case  of  the  defence  of  the  man  M'Hugh  ? 
— Oh,  yes,  down  in  Eoscommon. 

Was  he  also  acquitted  ? — He  was. 

Let  me  understand  about  the  Weston-house  case.  I 
understand  that  Mr.  Harris  made  a  statement  to  you  ? 
—He  wrote  to  me.  I  do  not  think  he  mentioned  a 
particular  case. 

The  Attorh-ey-Gbneral.- Have  you  the  letter  ? 

Mr.  Pamell. — I  am  hot  sure  that  I  have  the  original 
letter,  but  I  think  I  can  make  it  out  from  my  reply. 

Sib  C.  Bussbll. — How  did  you  get  your  reply  ? 

Mr.  Pamell.— From  Mr.  Campbell's  shorthand 
notes. 

The  Attobnby-Genebal.- I  should  like  to  see  that 
book.  If  there  is  a  letter-book  we  ought  to  hava 
seen  it. 

Sib  C.  EtrssELL  (to  witness).— I  think  the  amount 
in  question  in  this  case  was  a  liability  of  the  Ladies' 
Land  League.  Was  that  a  liability  incurred  in  their 
time  ? — It  was  a  liability  incurred  in  their  time. 
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A  liability,  I   understand,  that  Mr.  Harris  had    in- 
^  curred  before  you  came  out  of  gaol  ? — Yes. 

You  sent  him  £50  ?— I  sent  hiin  £50. 

The  Pbesidbnt. — I  think  there  is  some  misapprehen- 
sion as  to  what  was  ordered  to  be  disclosed.  We  now 
learn  for  the  first  time  that  there  is  a  shorthand  book 
of  letters  of  Mr.  Parnell's  dealing  with  the  Land 
League. 

Sib  C.  Russell. — I  do  not  know  that  they  are  on 
the  business  of  the  Land  League. 

The  Attoeney-Gbnebal.— There  is  the  particular 
letter  you  have  suggested. 

'The  President. — It  is  presumable  that  it  does  so 
refer.  What  I  am  calling  attention  to  is  this — that 
any  book  of  letters  of  Mr.  Parnell's  which  do  in  any 
way  relate  to  the  Land  League  ought  to  have  been  dis- 
closed and  Mr.  Parnell's  attention  ought  to  have  been 
called  to  that. 

Sib  C.  EtrsSELL. — Will  your  Lordship  ask  whether 
they  do    so    refer  ?     I   do   not   know   that    they    do. 

ThePEBSiDENT. — This  letter  refers  to  the  employ- 
ment of  counsel  to  defend  prisoners. 
■  SlB   C.  Eussbll. — It  was   after  the  trial  was  all 
over. 

The  Pbesidbnt.— You  may  know  that.  I  have  no|i 
yet  learnt  that. 

Mb.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.— Why,  Mr.  Parnell  says 
that  he  is  able  to  tell  you  what  Mr.  Harris's  letter 
was  by  referring  to  a  copy  of  his  reply  in  a  letter- 
book,  taken  by  Mr.  Campbell  in  shorthand.  If  that 
has  not  got  to  do  with  this  inquiry  I  do  not  know 
what  has. 

Sib  C.  Eussbll. -^Of  course,  if  your  Lordship  says 
it  has,  I  suppose  it  must  be  so. 

Mb.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith. — But  has  it  not  ? 

Sib  C.  Eussbll. — I  really  do  not  know. 

Mb.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith. — Then  why  are  you 
examining  him  upon  it  ? 

SlE  C  Eussbll. — Because  it  was  asked  in  cross- 
examination.  (To  witness.)  Mr.  Parnell,  you  have 
heard  what  my  Lords  have  said.  Have  you  any  objec- 
tion to  this  book  being  produced  ? 

Mr.  Parnell.— Not  the  slightest.  (To  the  Court.) 
Your  Lordships  are  perfectly  welcome  to  any  letter  I 
have  ever  written  or  received. 

Re-examination  continued. — I  have  further  to  ask  you 
about  some  payments  that  appear  in  the  account  of  the 
National  Bank  ? — Yes. 

There  is  a  payment,  for  instance,  to  Mr.  Boyton  ;  do 
you  recollect  that  ? — Yes. 

You  stated  that  he  was  in  poor  circumstances.  Had 
he  in  fact  suffered  in  his  imprisonment  ? — Yes  ;  he 
lost  to  a  great  extent  his  eyesight,  and  was  not  able 
to  carry  on  his  previous  profession. 

What  was  his  profession  ? — I  believe  he  was  a  civil 
engineer. 

This  cheque  was  from  yourself  out  •  of  your 
private  means  ? — Yes,  I  gave  him  two  cheques,  I 
think. 

I  think   two   names  were   specially  referred   to  by 


the  Attorney-General  because  of  their  identity  with 
the  names  of  certain  persons  we  heard  of  in  this 
case.  There  is  a  small  cheque  to  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Byrne.  Are  you  able  to  say  what  that  was 
for  ? — Yes.  I  have  looked  up  that  cheque,  and  I  find 
it  is  a  cheque  payable  to  Laurence  Byrne.  It  was  my 
subscription  to  the  Wicklow  Hariers.    (Laughter.) 

Then  there  was  another  to  Gallagher  ? — Yes,  that 
was  not  Gallagher  the  dynamiter.  This  Mr.  Gallagher 
is  connected  with  the  Freeman's  Journal  in  Dublin- 
Mr.  J.  B.  Gallagher.  He  was  the  treasurer  of  the 
fund  raised  by  the  Freeman' s  Journal  in  aid  of  tha 
family  of  the  late  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan,  and  I  gave 
£50  as  my  subscription  to  that  fund. 

Then  it  was  not  for  dynamite  ? — There  are  two  other 
cheques  which  I  was  asked  about  and  which  I  could 
not  at  the  moment  explain — two  cheques  made  payabla 
to  the  National  Bank  ixi  Dublin  for  £500  each.  Thesa 
cheques  were  drawn  in  payment  for  my  shares  in  the 
Migration  Company  which  was  formed  under  the 
Tramways  Act  of  1883. 

Now,  Mr.  Parnell,  with  reference  to  the  company 
which  was  formed  to  take  over  these  newspapers  and 
to  establish  United  Ireland.  Will  you  tell  the  Court 
what  part  you  took  in  relation  to  that  matter  ? — In 
relation  to  the  company  ? 

Yes. — I  employed  the  late  Professor  Baldwin 

I  am  talking  of  the  newspaper  United  Ireland  ?— 
Oh,  yes  ;  I  have  had  practically  nothing  to  do  with  it 
since  its  purchase.  I  negotiated  the  purchase  from 
Mr.  Pigott  under  the  advice  of,  and  in  consultation 
with,  Mr.  Egan,  and  I  asked  Mr.  William  O'Brien  to 
assume  the  editorship  of  the  paper.  I  explained  to 
him  briefly  the  principles  on  which  I  wished  the 
paper  to  be  conducted,  and  I  asked  him  whether  he 
was  willing  to  conduct  it  on  those  lines.  He  said  that 
he  was,  but  at  the  same  time  he  said  that  he  should 
claim  for  himself  a  full  discretion  with  regard  to  the 
practical  conduct  of  the  newspaper  ;  and  that,  if  I  at 
any  time  had  reason  to  consider  that  the  paper  had 
materially  diverged  from  my  views  and  policy  and  the 
principles  on  which  I  thought  it  ought  to  be  carried 
on,  I  could  then  give  him  summary  notice  and  get 
somebody  in  his  place. 

So  that  he  was  absolute  editor,  with  power  to  yon 
to   determine   his  authority  at  any  time  ? — Yes. 

The  Pbesidbnt. — With  regard  to  that  amalgama- 
tion of  papers,  there  were  produced  to  us  by  Mr. 
Lewis  some  documents  relating  to  this  purchase.  We 
did  not  consider  at  the  time  that  it  was  necessary  to 
disclose  them  tb  the  other  side,  because  it  was  long 
before  we  knew  anything  about  Pigott,  but  I  think 
they  should  be  disclosed.  I  do  not  remember  that 
there  is  anything  in  them,  but  they  ought  to  be  seen. 
There  is  another  observation  I  have  to  make.  You 
dealt  with  the  Irishman  subsequent  to  its  purchase 
by  Mr.  Parnell  and  others.  Have  you  a  preceding 
volume  ? 

The  Attoeney-Genebal.— We  can  get  it,  my  Lord, 
I  think  it  is  actually  here. 
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The  President. — We  oaght  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  referring  to  that  also. 

At  this  point  the  Court  adjourned  for  luncheon.  On 
its  reassembling, 

Sib  C.  Bussell  resumed  his  re-examination  of  Mr, 
Parnell : — 

Now,  Mr.  Pamell,  as  regards  United  Ireland,  I 
think  you  made  that  statement  which  you  have  now 
given  as  to  Mr.  O'Brien's  position  in  the  House  of 
<^ommons  on  June  17,  1884.  You  said  ;— "  Although, 
Sir,  I  am  a  considerable  shareholder  in  the  United 
Ireland  newspaper,  I  have  never  taken  any  part  in 
the  management  of  the  paper.  The  management  is  in- 
trusted by  the  company  to  my  hon.  friend  the  member 
for  Mallow  (Mr.  O'Brien),  who  has  always  shown  the. 
greatest  ability  and  discretion  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties."  I  think  I  have  only  two  other  questions  to 
put  to  you.  You  wish  to  ref^r  to  two  speeches,  one 
at  Manchester  and  one  at  Newcastle.  Was  your 
speaking  outside  the  House  Of  Commons  in  conformity 
with  the  extracts  which  have  been  read  and  your 
speeches  inside  the  House  of  Commons  ? — Yes,  it 
popularly  explained  the  attitude  I  took  up  ;  they 
were  consistent  with  each  other. 

Now,  in  addition  to  the  speeches  which  yon  said 
were  made  ordinarily  at  meetings  by  the  president, 
very  frequently  a  clergyman,  or  whoever  presided  at 
meetings,  reasoning  against  outrages,  are  you  aware 
that  pastorals  of  the  Archbishops 

The  Attoknet-Gbnbeai,. — My  Lords,  if  any  docu- 
ment is  going  to  be  produced 

Sib  C.  Ettssell. — All  in  good  time 

The  Pbesident. — Yoi  are  only  going  to  ask  him 
the  general  question  ? 

Sib  C.  Eussell. — -Have  yon  had  compiled  par- 
ticularly from  the  Cork  Daily  Herald  this  volume 
which  bears  upon  reasoning  against  the  crime  and 
folly  of  outrage  ? — Yes. 

And  the  action  of  the  local  branches  bearing  upon 
that  ? — Quite  so . 

It  is  endorsed  "  Extracts  from  the  Cork  DiUy 
Berald  denunciatory  of  crime, ' '  and  it  comprises  ex- 
tracts from  speeches  and  resolutions  of  the  local 
branches  and  reports  of  the  Land  League  meetings. 

The  Attobnet-Gbnerai,.— Is  it  an  organ  of  the 
Land  League  ? — It  is  as  much  an  organ  of  the  Land 
League  as  other  papers,  such  as  the  Nation. 

The  Attobney-GenebAl.— Is  it  an  organ  of  the 
Land  League  f — I  really  do  not  know  what  the  legal 
definition  of  an  organ  is.  It  supported  the  Land 
League. 

Sib  C.  E0S3ELL. — That  makes  it  an  organ.  To 
whom  did  it  belong  P — I  think  Alderman  Meagher  wag 
the  proprietor,  and  afterwards  Alderman  Hooper.  The 
Land  League  as  a  body  had  no  proprietary  interest  in 
it  ;  and  the  proprietary  interest  of  the  Land  League  in 
United  Ireland — the  property  of  United  Ireland — was 
not  purchased  by  the  Land  League,  but  by  Mr.  Egan 
and   myself   and    the  others  who  had  control  of  the 


Land  League  at  that  time,  but  it  never  was  under  the 
management  of  the  Land  League. 

The  Pbesident. — It  should  be  understood  that  we 
have  taken  it  to  be  an  organ  of  the  Land  Leagae . 

Witness. — My  Lords,  I  do  not  knew  what  the  defini- 
tion of  an  organ  may  be.  It  certainly  never  was 
under  the  control  of  the  Land  League  or  under  the 
control  of  the  National  League. 

Sib  C.  Ecssell. — Except  that  you  could  have  dis- 
missed Mr.  O'Brien  ? — I  myself,  yes. 

V^'ith  reference  to  whether  there  was  not  a  policy 
of  dynamite  referred  to,  on  August  20,  1881,  there 
appeared  in  United  Ireland  an  article  entitled  "  A 
Premium  on  Dynamite."    (Reading)  : — 

"The  worst  infernal  machine  going — the  most 
damaging  and  damning  to  English  rule  in  Ireland— is 
the  average  English  newspaper.  It  fattens  on  the 
terrors  of  its  readers,  and  pays  in  the  most  princely 
manner  for  all  that  is  murderous  and  horrible,  espe- 
cially' if  it  can  be  made  out  to  be  related  to  Ireland, 
even  as  the  German  language  is  to  the  German  ilute. 
If  the  great  British  nation  choose  to  be,  like  Gold- 
smith's '  Mr.  Croaker,'  for  ever  smelling  about  for 
gunpowder,  that  is  their  affair.  But  there  is  another 
side  to  this  question,  which  is  amply  illustrated  by 
the  way  in  which  the  English  newspapers  have 
treated  the  Irish  National  Convention  at  Chicago. 
So  long  as  the  convention  was  thought  to  be  plotting 
experiments  with  dynamite  upon  English  warships, 
barracks,  and  town-halls,  its  deliberations  were 
watched  with  absorbing  eagerness  and  respect.  An 
army  of  English  correspondents  waited  at  its  doors 
with  enormous  bribes  for  the  smallest  word  of  what 
was  going  forward.  The  cable  told  us  that  several 
thousand  '  lodges  '  were  represented  ;  that  those  ter- 
rible fellows,  O'Donovan  Eossa,  erst  of  Skibbereen, 
and  Crowe  of  Peoria,  were  on  the  war  path  ;  that  a 
plan  for  the  repartition  of  the  British  Empire  had 
been  settled  upon  and  all  but  carried  out.  Then  came 
a  rumour  that  the  friends  of  dynamite  had  been  out- 
voted and  had  made  off  in  dudgeon,  whereupon  it  was 
discovered  that  '  the  importance  of  the  assemblage 
had  been  greatly  overrated.'  Even  then  there  was 
some  comfort  in  manufacturing  stories  of  furious 
encounters  between  dynamite  and  anti-dynamite, 
hopeless  dissensions  abont  the  funds,  a  sort  of  all- 
round  Donnybrook,'Such  as  rejoiceth  the  British  heart. 
Finally  it  came  out  that  the  English  correspondents 
had  been  either  hoaxed  or  lying  from  first  to  last, 
that  neither  Mr.  O'Donovan  Eossa  nor  Mr.  Crowe 
was  represented  directly  nor  (tic)  indirectly,  that  the 
employment  of  dynamite  never  once  came  up  for  dis- 
cussion, that  the  uses  the  Skirmishing  Fund  had  been 
put  to  were  completely  approved,  and  that  the  con- 
vention got  through  their  business,  whatever  it  was, 
like  men  who  know  how  to  keep  their  minds  to  them- 
selvfes.  Upon  which  the  discomfited  specials  cable 
across  that  '  it  is  now  agreed  the  work  of  the  pre- 
sent gathering  is  of  no  account.'  Will  the  English 
public  ever  see  what  the  direct  moral — or  rather 
hideous  immorality — of  all  this  is  ?  As  long  as  there 
was  question  of  infernal  machines  the  eyes  of  Eng- 
land and  the  terrors  of  England  hung  npon  the  doings 
of  the  convention  ;  the  moment  it  was  found  the 
convention  was  not  plotting  massacre  it  was  despised. 
We  have  ourselves  a  very  hearty  abhorrence  of  all 
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unmanly  modes  of  warfare,  not  in  the  least  because 
they  are  uncomfortable  for  Sir  W.M.  (sic)  Haroourt, 
but  because  they  are  unmanly  and  un-Irish.  But  if 
there  is  a  worse  criminal  than  the  man  who  explodes 
an  infernal  machine  among  innocent  people,  it  is  the 
man  who  preaches,  as  the  English  papers  assiduously 
do,  that  there  is  no  other  way  of  compelling  the 
attention  and  respect  of  England." 

Kow,  Mr.  Parnell,  so  far  as  your  knowledge  was 
concerned,  was  there  any  suggestion  of  a  dynamite 
policy  even  of  a  section  of  the  Clan-na-Oael  at  the 
time  with  which  wo  are  dealing  here  ? — So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  no. 

So  far  as  Patrick  Ford  was  concerned  that  began 
when  ? — At  the  end  of  1882  or  the  beginning  of  1883. 

The  Attokney-Gbnkral.— My  Lords,  your  Lord- 
ships are  aware  of  tbe  general  questions  put  to  Mr. 
Parnell  to-day  as  to  speeches  delivered  in  England  as 
well  as  elsewhere  being  in  general  accord  with  his 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons.  We  think  it  right 
to  say  that  if  they  rely  on  any  passages  of  any 
speeches  as  neutralizing  those  we  have  put  in  they 
should  have  them  prepared  and  put  in.  We  cannot 
accept  a  general  answer  of  that  kind  as  describing 
what  the  speeches  actually  were.  My  Lords,  there 
has  been  put  into  my  hands  to-day  a  speech  of  Mr. 
Paruell's  at  Liverpool  in  1879,  on  his  way  to  America, 
which  I  think  I  ought  to  put  in.  I  only  got 
the  copy  of  it  to-day,  or  of  course  I  should  have 
put  it  in  before. 

Sib  C.  Rttsskll.— Where  did  you  get  it  from  ? 

The  Attoenet-Geneeal. — From  the  Liverpool 
Daily  Courier.  (To  witness.)  On  your  way  out  did 
you  attend  a  meeting  at  Liverpool  ? — It  is  possible. 
I  have  not  the  meeting  in  my  mind  at  present. 

Was  Mr.  Finigan  with  you  ? — I  cannot  tell. 

Did  you  not  with  him  attend  a  meeting  at  Liver- 
pool ? — It  is  very  possible  ;  I  do  hot  think  it  would 
have  been  upon  our  way  out,  because  we  went  from 
Queenstown. 

Did  you  not  in  the  course  of  going  to  Ireland  on 
your  way  to  America  stop  at  Liverpool  ?^It  Is  very 


bid  Dr.  Commins  preside  at  a  meeting  there  ? — I 
should  think  he  would  probably. 

Did  you  know  that  he  was  a  Fenian  ? — No,  I  never 
beard  that  Dr.  Commins  was  a  Fenian. 

Was  Mr.  Finigan  a  Fenian  ? — No,  I  do  not  know 
that  he  was  a  Fenian.  I  xmderstood  that  he  was  in 
the  Franco-Prussian  war. 

You  know  I  was  not  asking  you  anything  about 
the  Franco-Prussian  war.     Was  Dr.  O'Pnely  ? — No. 

Dr.  Parsons  ? — I  should  think  ho  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  physical  force  movement. 

Mr.  Simpson  t — I  should  think  most  unlikely. 

Mr.  M'Ardle  ?— I  should  think  that  Mr.  M'Ardlo 
would  not  make  a  good  warrior.     (Laughter.) 

The  Peesidbnt. — Let  silence  be  observed.  These 
expressions  of  amusement  are  not  at  all  seemly  and 
are  out  of  place. 


The  ATTpENBT-GBNEBAL,— Mr.  .John  Bligh  ?— The 
same  answer  to  hiin. 
Mr.  Prenderville  ? — No. 
I  will  read  your  speech  as  reported.  (Heading)  ;— 

"  After  saying  that  they  had  offered  the  landlords 
very  good  terms,  and  that  if  those  terms  were  not 
accepted  the  landlords  might  go  very  much  further 
and  fare  worse,  and  that  in  the  West  it  was  not  a 
question  of  paying  rent  but  of  living  through  the 
winter,  Mr.  Parnell  continued  : — If  they  had 
broken  out  in  open  rebellion  against  the  armed 
force  of  the  Crown  (a  voice  :  '  And  if  we  did  ' — 
cheers)  Lord  Beaconsfield  would  have  been  glad. 
There  was  nothing  that  he  would  have  liked  better 
than  that  the  people  should  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands  as  he  had  taken  it  into  his,  and 
trampled  and  torn  it  in  pieces.  The  people  of  Ireland 
would  not,  however,  choose  Lord  Beaconsfield's  time, 
but  their  own  time  and  opportunity  and  method. 
(Cheers.)  It  was  his  firm  belief  that  the  time  had 
come  for  settling  the  Irish  land  question.  It  was  true 
that  it  was  only  a  portion  of  the  great  Irish  national 
question,  but  it  was  a  very  important  portion  of  it, 
because  as  long  as  the  question  was  unsettled,  as  long 
as  there  was  a  landlord  class  in  Ireland,  or  the  class 
of  the  aristocracy  invested  with  privileges 'and  rights 
— or  wrongs  if  they  liked — which  they  were  hot  en- 
titled to,  so  long  would  that  class,  and  the  middle 
class,  whom  they  could  influence,  seek  to  uphold  tha 
English  Government,  or  misgovernment,  in  their 
country.  Deprive  that  class  of  these  privileges,  show 
them  that  they  must  cast  themselves  in  with  the  rest 
of  their  coimtry,  deprive  them  of  the  possession  of  an 
English  garrison  in  Ireland,  and  a  very  important 
beginning  would  be  made  in  the  direction  made  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  when  he  disestablished  the  English 
Church  in  Ireland.  (Cheers.)  Let  them  see  that  it 
was  to  their  interest  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the 
rest  of  their  countrymen,  and  then  he  said  that  the 
last  knell  of  English  power  and  government  in  Ire- 
land would  have  been  sounded.  (Cheers.)  Let  him 
see  the  Orangemen  of  the  North  (disorder)  clasp 
hands  with  the  Catholics  of  the  South.  Let  him  see 
all  classes  and  all  creeds  of  his  countrymen  united 
together  to  resist,  and  they  should  then  have  no 
English  Minister  attempting  to  indict  their  country- 
men for  sedition  or  anything  else.  (Cheers.)  Let 
them  see,  as  in  1782,  a  hundred  thousand  swords— both 
Catholic  and  Protestant — leaping  from  their  scabbards, 
and  it  would  not  be  a  question  of  chicanery,  or  of 
Acts  of  Parliament, or  of  anything  that  could  possibly 
interfere  with  the  right  of  the  Irish  people  to  make 
their  own  laws  on  the  soil  of  Ireland.  (Cheers.)  He, 
as  a  Protestant,  should  leave  his  country  to-morrow 
if  he  could  not  trust  his  Catholic  fellow-countrymen 
to  equal  rights  and  privileges.  And  that  was  the 
feeling  which  he  hoped  before  long  would  inspire 
everybody  in  Ireland,  except  those  worthless  slaves 
who  lived  upon  the  degradation  of  their  coxmtrymen, 
and  who  had  no  better  ability  than  to  be  paid  by  the 
'  Castle  '  for  their  underhand,  menial,  and  miserable 
work.  (Cheers.)  And  when  all  classes  in  Ireland 
really  possessed  the  feeling  which  should  belong  to 
every  citizen  of  a  country,  he  believed  that  then  the 
time  would  come  when  those  thousand  warriors  of 
whom  Mr.  Killen  spoke  would  waken  from  their 
slumbers  and  would  herald  the  Irish  nation  on  its' 
future  path  of  liberty  and  greatness.  (Cheers.)"  ■ 
Is   that   a     correct    report    of     your    speech,    Mr, 
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Pamell  ? — I  think  with  the  exception  of  the  "  hundred 
thousand  swords  leaping  from  their  scabbards  " 
it  is  a  very  fair  representation  of  my  views 
then  and  now. 

Do  you  represent  that  you  did  not  say  that  ?—  I 
should  think  there  is  probably  some  obscurity  about 
the  passage  in  question. 

Do  you  say  that  you  did  not  make  that  statement  ? 
—I  cannot  speak  to  the  verbal  accuracy  of  a  speech 
delivered  so  long  ago.  I  think  the  greater  portion  of 
that  speech — 99  parts  out  of  100 — is  a  very  fair  repre- 
sentation of  my  opinions  then  and  to-day. 

Do  you  represent  that  the  whole  of  that  speech  I 
have  read  to  you  is  an  advocacy  of  constitutional 
action  ? — I  think  the  greater  part  of  it  is. 

Will  you  tell  me  the  portion  that  is  not  ? — The 
part  about  the  "  100,000  swords  leaping  from  their 
scabbards."  I  cannot  say  as  to  what  Mr.  Finigah  had 
spoken  to. 

Had  Mr.  Finigan  spoken  in  your  presence  ? — 
Evidently. 

Advocating  physical  force  ? — I  cannot  say. 

My  Lords,'  this  morning  some  dociraients  produced 
by  Mr.  Pamell  were  handed  to  the  secretary,  and  it 
is  quite  clear  that  among  these  documents  there  are 
some  most  important  documents  about  which  I  ought 
to  ask  Mr.  Pamell.  Your  Lordships  will  remember 
that  we  proved  by  Mr.  Hardcastle,  the  accountant, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  trace  any  of  the  persons  to 
whom  the  paymenis  had  been  made,  because  for  some 
reason  or  other  the  entries  were  made,  in  the  banks, 
of  a  simple  number.  I,  of  course,  have  not  had  time 
to  examine  this  thoroughly  ;  but  I  find  that  on  the 
HiberaianBank  counberfoilhauded  in  yesterday  there  are 
certain  names  (reading): — "August  31,1882,  M'Caffrey, 
Kilmainham  Gaol,  allowance  £2  ;  August  22,  D. 
Curley,  Kilmainham  Gaol,  allowance  £2  ;  Sylvester 
PofE,  Kilmainham  Gaol,  £2,"  and  other  names. 
It  is,  of  course,  my  Lords,  essential  that  I  should 
ask  a  number  of  questions  about  the  entries 
in  this  document,  which  I  have  seen  for  the 
first  time  this  morning.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
entries  about  Mr.  John  O'Connor  of  Cork.  But  I  wish 
to  ask  your  Lordships'  directions  whether  or  not  we 
should  now  have  a  complete  statement  as  to  what 
documents  Mr.  Pamell  has,  on  oath. 

Sib  C.  RTJS3ELI,.— My  Lords,  I  think  my  friend 
should  wait  until  the  cross-examination  is  finished. 

The  Pkbsidbnt. — It  is  arising  out  of  the  cross- 
examination,  and  he  now  asks  whether  he  should  pro- 
ceed to  cross-examine  Mr.  Parnell„or  whether  some 
other    course  should  be  piu-sued. 

The  Attorney-Genekal.— I  am  asking  your  Lord- 
ships whether  I  should  ask  Mr.  Parnell  now. 

The  Pkesident. — I  think  not.  I  think  there  is  a 
good  deal  that  may  usefully  be  done  with  the  assist- 
ance of  counsel  and  the  secretary,  and  when  he  has 
gone  into  the  matter  and  reports  to  us  what  other 
documents  there  are  bearing  upon  the  accounts,  then, 
if  necessary,  we  will  go  into  the  matter. 


Witness.— These  are  for  the  sustentation  of  suspects. 

The  Attokney-Geneeal.— I  was  going  to  apply  to 
your  Lordships  that  a  further  affidavit  should  be  made 
by  those  gentlemen,  Mr.  Parnell  included— and  Mr. 
Arthur  O'Connor  is  another  gentleman — who  certainly 
have  had  documents  passing  through  their  hands. 
At  present  we  are  in  this  position,  that  simply  those 
cheques  will  be  produced  which  were  touched  upon  in 
the  course  of  cross-examination.  The  counterfoils 
show  the  existence  of  a  large  amount  of  books. 

Mr.  Parnell. — There  are  some  250  cheques,  and  the 
Attorney-General  has  made  a  selection  of  five  or  six 
from  them  ;  they  are  all  of  a  similar  character. 

The  President. — The  Attorney-General  selects  these 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  inquiry. 

The  Attorney-General. — There  is  one  question 
which  I  should  like  to  ask  the  witness,  my  Lord. 
(To  witness.)  You  stated  that  you  had  not  known 
Mr.  John  O'Connor,  of  Cork,  smce  1880  ?— I  did  not 
state  it  definitely  ;  I  said  that  my  impression  was 
that  I  had  not  known  him  since  the  second  Irishtown 
meeting.  ,  ' 

Did  you  not  say  yesterday  or  the  day  before  that 
you  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  him  after  1881  ? — No  ; 
you  are  mistaking  the  two  different  John  O'Coimors. 

Is  John  O'Connor  of  Cork  the  same  as  Dr.  Clark  ?— 
No,  not  at  all. 

Is  John  O'Connor  of  Cork  the  Mr.  John  O'Connor 
who  is  now  a  member  of  Parliament  ? — Yes,  for  Tip-< 
perary. 

Who  is  the  John,  O'Connor  to  whom  there  is  a  pay- 
ment of  £400  ? — That  is  the  present  member  tor  Tip- 
perary. 

For  what  purpose  was  this  payment  made  ? — For 
liabilities  entered  into  with  regard  to  various  matters 
which  he  will  explain  himself. 

There  are  many  others  about  which  I  wish  to  ask 
you,  but  I  bow  to  the  ruling  of  the  Court. — I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  answer  any  questions  with  regard  to 
these  cheques,  and  1  voluntarily  offered  yesterday  to 
do  so.  I  think  it  is  very  hard  that  those  particular 
names  of  persons  who  are  known,  and  others,  should 
be  read  out  without  any  questions  being  put  so  as  to 
aSord  me  an  opportunity  of  making  an  explanation. 

Sib  C.  Eussbll. — I  must  also  express  my  sense  of 
the  injustice  which  the  Attorney-General  has  done  in 
putting  forward  these  names. 

The  President. — I  do  not  see  anything  of  the  kind. 
It  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  done. 

Sir  C.  Kussell. — I  must  be  allowed  to  express  my 
opinion,  my  Lord,  and,  notwithstanding  what  you  have 
said,  I  still  hold  to  that  opinion. 

The  President. — I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  X 
have  said  that  we  considered  it  necessary. 

Sir  C.  Kussell.— Of  course,  I  defer  to  that,  my 
Lord,  but  we  must  hold  our  own  opinion  on  the  point. 

The  President.— We  are  not  here  to  leam  the 
private  opinion  of  Sir  Charles  Russell  or  anybody 
else.  We  have  to  conduct  matters  in  proper  legal 
form. 
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Sir  C.  Ettsseli,. — 1  -will  beg  leave  to  say  that  the  ' 
expression  of  opinion  was  justifiable. 

The  President. — I  consider  that  you  are  not  justi- 
fied in  making  that  observation  after  what  I  have  said. 

SiK  C.  BiTSSELL. — I  hold  the  opinion,  my  Lord. 

The  Peesident. — I  am  aware  of  that,  Sir,  and  it  is 
a,  most  improper  mode  of  continuing  the  discussion, 
and  one  which  I  hoped  you  had  abandoned. 

Sir  C.  KussELli. — I  keep  to  my  opinion,  and  feel 
it,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Pamell. — I  am  perfectly  willing,  my  Lord,  to 
produce  any  cheque  which  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  President.— I  hope  that  you  will  follow  the 
advice  I  have  given  you  before,  to  produce  any  docu- 
ments which  have  a  bearing  on  the  case.  You  ought 
to  have  been  advised  on  the  subject  that  those  docu- 
ments should  have  been  disclosed  before.  I  do  not 
think  justice  has  been  done  to  you  by  those  who 
advised  yon. 

The  Attoeney-GtENEEAL. — If  Mr.  Pamell'  wishes 
to  give  any  explanation  I  am  perfectly  willing  that 
he  should  give  it  now. 

Mr.  Pamell. — I  am  perfectly  willing  to  give  any 
explanation,  but  I  think  that  these  names  should  not 
have  been  mentioned  without  questions  being  put  to 
me  with  regard  to  them. 

The  President. — You  are  following  the  example 
set  to  you  of  repeating  that  which  I  have  told  you  is 
not  called  for. 

Sir  C.  EirssELL  (to  witness).— Do  you  desire  to  be 
cross-examined  with  regard  to  those  cheques  ? — Most 
undoubtedly. 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal.— If  Mr.  Pamell  desires 
it,  I  will  put  the  question  at  once. 

The  Peesident. — No  ;  it  is  not  a  question  of  what 
Mr.  Pamell  desires,  but  of  what  we  direct. 

Sir  C.  Ettssbll.— I  submit,  my  Lord,  that  Mr. 
Pamell  should  be  cross-examined  on  the  subject. 

The  President. — ^We  have  decided  that  it  will  be 
more  convenient  at  another  time. 

Sir  C.  Exjssell.— Then,  my  Lord,  may  I  aSk  Mr. 
Pamell  about  these  cheques  ? 

The  President. — Certainly  ;  you  have  a  right  to 
Ao  that. 

SiE  C.  EussBLL  (to  witness).— Will  you  give  me 
an  explanation  of  these  cheques  ?— These  cheques 
were  cheques  drawn  by  me  in  common  with  scores 
of  other  cheques  of  similar  character  and  for 
the  same  purpose— namely,  for  the  sustenance 
of  prisoners  confined  as  suspects  in  various  prisons 
throughout  Ireland  under  Mr.  Forster's  Act.  There 
are  many  scores  of  cheques  of  the  same  kind, 
to  persons  whose  names  did  not  present  the  same 
significance,  and  the  reading  out  of  whose  names 
would  not  have  served  the  purpose  of  the  Attorney- 
Genetal. 

The  President. — I  must  take  some  means  of  pre- 
venting a  repetition  of  this  system  of  making  obser. 
vations,  which  I  have  already  observed  are  not  justifi- 
able, and  are  entirely  out  of  place.     I  think  the  best 


plan  would  be  to  adjourn  the  examination  of  Mr. 
Parnell  on  this  matter  until  the  documents  are  all 
before  us. 

Sir  C.  EtrsSELL.- Very  well,  my  Lord  ;  I  will  put 
only  one  general  question.  (To  witness.)  Is  there 
any  difference  between  those  cheques  which — rightly 
or  wrongly — ^have  been  singled  out  by  the  Attorney- 
General  and  the  other  cheques,  the  counterfoils  of 
which  have  been  produced  ?— Not  in  the  slightest 
degree.  The  cheques  were  drawn  long  before  these 
men  were  accused  of  the  crime  of  which  they  were 
subsequently  convicted,  and  their  names  presented  no 
significance  to  my  mind.  , 

Axe  the  counterfoils  in  your  own  handwriting,  ?^ 
Some  of  them  are  ;  some  of  them  are  in  the  hand- 
writing of  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  Ladies'  Land 
League. 

With  reference  to  the  speech  at  Liverpool,  do  you 
or  do  yon  not  know  that  Dr.  Parsons  and  Dr.  Bligh 
are  two  well-known  medical  practitioners  in  Liver- 
pool ? — ^Yes  ;  they  belong  to  the  moderate  section. 

And  that  Dr.  Commins  is  a  graduate  of  London 
TTniversity  and  a  barrister  of  long  standing  on  the 
Northern  Circuit  ? — Yes. 

And  that  Dr.  O'Feely  is  also  a  barrister  on  the 
Northern  Circuit  ? — I  am  not  acquainted  with  him. 

Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Prenderville  is  a  large  ship- 
owner in  Liverpool  ? — I  believe  so. 

Is  there  any  ground  for  the  insinuation  that  in  any 
shape  or  form  or  sense  these  men  were  in  any  way 
coimected  with  the  Fenian  or  physical  force  move- 
ment ?— Not  in  the  slightest. 

With  reference  to  the  passage  about  100,000  swords 
starting  from  their  scabbards  as  in  1782,  are  you 
aware  that  in  1782  the  swords  did  not  leap  from  their 
scabbards  ?— Yes.  The  reference  is  to  the.  swords  of 
the  Volunteers,  which  remained  in  their  scabbards. 

The  reference  is  to  a  peaceable  assertion  of  the 
right  of  the  Irish  people  to  self-government  ?— Yes  ; 
to  Grattan's  Parliament. 

The  Attoeney-Gbnbeal. — Will  your  Lordships 
state  whether  fresh  affidavits  should  be  made  ? 

The  President. — I  think  that  the  best  plan  would 
be  for  Mr.  Pamell  to  address  himself  to  his  solicitor 
now,  and  with  his  assistance  to  make  a  complete  in- 
spection of  all  his  papers,  and,  knowing  the  import- 
ance that  we  attach  to  it,  to  make  an  affidavit  of  all 
documents  in  his  possession. 

Mr.  Pamell.— I  will  do  my  best,  my  Lord.  I  may, 
however,  be  allowed  to  explain  that  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind,  extending  over  a  long  series  of  years,  it  is 
not  easy  to  put  one's  hand  on  particular  papers  or 
documents  which  may  be  required,  and  some  of  which 
may  have  got  mislaid. 

The  President. — I  am  quite  ready  to  accept  that 
explanation  ;  but,  as  I  said,  you  ought  to  have  been 
advised. 

Mr.  Pamell.— Mr.  Lewis  did  give  the  advice  you 
mention,  my  Lord  ■   but,  as   I    have  said,  there  is  a 
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iiffionlty  in  the  case  of  documents  extending  over  a 
long  series  of  years. 

The  ATTOBNET-GEiTEEAL.— Might  I  suggest,  my 
Lord,  ihat  further  affidavits  should  be  made  by  Mr.  H. 
Campbell  and  Mr.  A.  O'Connor,  who  certainly  had 
something  to  do  with  the  books  of  the  League  ? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD. — You  have  a  copy  of  Mr.  A. 
O'Connor's  affidavit. 

Mr.  ASQUITH. — With  regard  to  the  suggestion  as  to 
going  before  Mr.  Cunynghame,  I  snppose  that  had 
better  be  deferred  until  after  Mr.  Pamell's  affidavit  ? 

The  President. — Yes. 

The  Attorney-Genebal.— I  understand  that  Mr. 
A.  O'Connor  was  at  one  time  treasurer  of  the  Land 
League. 

Mr.  LooKwooD. — No,  never. 

The  Attorney-Genebai,. — Well,  he  was  sent  over 
by  Mr.  Parnell  to  put  in  order  the  books  of  the  Land 
League.  That  Mr.  Parnell  himself  stated  in  the  box. 
Being  there,  and  also  being  a  party  to  bringing  back 
Some  of  the  books  to  England,  I  ask  that  Mr.  A. 
O'Connor  should  state  what  to  his  knowledge  were 
the  books  prior  to  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League, 
which  were  in  his  possession  and  under  his  control  in 
Dublin,  and  what  has  become  of  them  as  far  as  he 
knows.  I  think  that  Mr.  A.  O'Connor  should  be 
made  to  give  further  information  than  that  which  is 
contained  in  his  affidavit,  which  is  simply  the  printed 
form  similar  to  that  of  many  of  the  other  members  of 
Parliament,  printed  for  them  by  Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  LOCKWOOD.— It  will  be  brought  before  the 
notice  of  this  gentleman  again,  but,  as  far  as  I  am 
instructed,  the  affidavit  before  your  Lordships  conveys 
all  that  he  knows. 

The  Pbesident. — I  assume  that  his  attention  will 
be  now  called  to  the  fact  that  he  had  these  books  in 
his  charge. 

Mr.  LocKWOOD. — ^His  attention  shall  be  called  .to 
it,  my  Lord. 

The  President. — He  will  have  to  give  an  aocoont 
of  the  books  which  have  been  in  his  hands,  and  which 
have  passed  through  them. 

The  Attoenby-Genebal. — Mr.  A.  O'Connor  is  one 
of  the  names  in  which  the  banking  account  stood  for 
some  months,  and  probably  he  had  control  of  more 
books  than  at  first  sight  he  may  have  considered. 


Archbishop  Walsh  then  entered  the  witness-box,  and 
was  examined  by  Mr.  Beid. 

You  are  Archbishop  of  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

And  I  believe  previous  to  that  you  were  in  charge 
of  that  diocese  ? — Yes.  Since  the  summer  of  1885  I 
have  been  in  charge  of  the  diocese. 

I  believe  that  since  1880,  until  1885,  you  were 
President  of  Maynooth  College  ?— Yes,  from  1880, 
and  for  two  years  previous  to  that  I  was  vice-presi- 
dent and  acting  president  of  the  college, intheabsence 
through  illness  of  the  president. 

Now  I  would  ask  you  this  question, Did  this  office— 
one  of  course  of  special  prominence-^bring  your  Grace 


into  very  direct  communication  with  representative 
people  in  Ireland  ?— -Into  frequent  and  direct  com- 
munication with  representative  persons  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  That  is  true  of  my  present  position 
and  also  of  the  office  I  held  in  Maynooth.  I  may  men- 
tion that  before  I  was  vice-president  I  was  for  10  or 
12  years  one  of  the  professors  on  the  stafi  of  the 
college,  and  that  office  also  brought  me  into  direct 
communication  *ith  representative  persons  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

And  gave  you  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country  and  the  prevalence  of  distress  ?^ 
Yes,  as  regards  the  prevalence  of  distress  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  people,  especially  the  farming  class  ; 
also  as  to  the  general  progress  of  this  mov.ement 
which  is  now  under  investigation,  I  believe,  by  your 
Lordships. 

At  the  time  when  this  movement  first  commenced,  in 
1879,  did  you  have  occasion  to  study  the  agrarian 
difficulties  which  existed  then  in  Ireland  ? — Yes,  in 
connexion  with  the  duties  of  my  office  as  vice-presi- 
dent and  acting  president  of  the  college. 

And  you  gave  evidence,  I  think,  before  the  Bess- 
borough  Conmiission  ? — Yes.  The  college  was  at  that 
time  in  a  position  of  peculiar  difficulty,  arising  out  of 
the  land  laws  and  the  unprotected  position  of  the 
tenants  generally.  I  was  obliged,  in  the  discharge 
of  my  duty  as  vice-president,  to  take  an  active  part 
in  its  management,  and  I  was  afterwards  requested  by 
the  then  Archbishop,  Cardinal  M'Cabe,  to  give 
evidence  about  the  facts  before  the  Commission.  That 
circumstance  led  to  my  making  a  very  close  study  of 
the  land  laws  at  that  time  and  of  the  position  of  uu- 
protectedness  in  which  the  tenants  then  stood. 

In  1879  did  the  Land  Act  of  1870  give  effectual  pro- 
tection to  tenants  from  arbitrary  increase  of  rent  ?— 
No  ;  the  particular  case  of  the  college,  to  which  I 
have  referred,  involved  two  cases  of  special  difficulty. 

The  Attobney-Gsnebal. — I  submit  that  this  is 
rather  far  ofi. 

The  President.— I  think  it  is.  As  I  have  already 
indicated,  I  am  very  loth  to  interfere  with  the  course 
counsel  may  take,  but  this  has  hardly  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  question  before  us,  and  I  think  any  political 
question  should  be  entirely  excluded. 

Mr.  Keid. — What  I  am  leading  to  is  this,  my  Lords 
— the  necessity  of  an  organization  ;  that  is  all.  I 
will  put  all  the  preliminary  matter  in  a  word  or  two. 
(To  witness.)  }  will  not  trouble  you  to  give  instances, 
but  I  will  take  a  general  expression  of  opinion.  The 
Act  of  1870  was,  in  fact,  insufficient  protection,  and 
if  necessary  you  could  give  information  as  to  the  evic- 
tion of  the  Maynooth  College  trustees  by  the  land- 
lord ?--Yes. 

In  that  country,  in  1879,  in  your  judgment  was 
there  need  for  a  defensive  organization  P — I  consider 
that  there  was  absolute  need  for  it  ;  that  the  law  as 
it  stood  did  not  sufficiently  protect  the  tenants,  and 
in  the  absence  of  a  defensive  organization  they  were 
practically  at  the  mer^y  of  the  landlords  ;  that  is  to 
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say,  of  any  landlord  who  chose  arbitrarily  to  increase 
the  rent  and  evict  the  tenjjut. 

I  think  you  quoted  a  passage  from  the  report  of  the 
Bessborough  Commission  in  an  article  written  by  you  ? 
■ — Yes  ;  the  passage  is  a  well-known  one,  and  I  con- 
sidered it  a  very  important  one  and  introduced  it  into 
my  article. 

Mr.  Keis  read  the  passages  : — 

"  It  appears  from  the  evidence  that  the  Land  Act 
of  1870,  notwithstanding  its  defects,  has  conferred 
advantages  upon  the  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland, 
especially  in  Ulster.  It  has,  however,  failed  to 
aSord  adequate  security,  particularly  in  protecting 
them  against  occasional  and  unreasonable  increases  of 
rent.  The  weight  of  evidence  proves,  indeed,  that  the 
larger  estates  are,  in  general,  considerately  managed  ; 
but  that  on  some  estates,  and  particularly  on  some 
recently  acquired,  the  rents  have  been  raised,  both 
before  and  since  the  Land  Act,  to  an  excessive  degree, 
not  only  as  compared  with  the  value  of  the  land,  but 
even  so  as    to  absorb    the    profit   of  the  tenant's  own 

improvements Under  these  circumstances 

the  Act  of  1870  has  been  vainly  appealed  to  for  an 
adequate  remedy.  It  gives  no  regular  jurisdiction 
over  questions  of  rent.  When  rent  is  raised,  although 
the  rise  may  eat  into  the  value  of  the  tenant  right, 
although  it  may  deprive  the  tenant  of  the  benefit  of 
his  own  improvements,  although  it  may  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  get  a  living  on  the  farm,  he  must  as 
a  rule  submit.  .  .  .  The  process  of  bargaining  may 
end,  and  under  the  Land  Act  of  1S70  it  is  bound  to 
end,  nnless  the  tenant  submits  to  the  landlord's 
demands,  with  a  dispossession  of  the  tenant  by  the 
landlord,against  which  there  is  no  resistance  possible 
and  no  appeal.  An  ejected  farming  tenant  in  Ireland 
has  nothing  to  tarn  to,  except  the  chance  of  purchas- 
ing another  holding,  the  offers  of  which  are  limited 
and  the  prices  high.  Not  to  come  to  terms  with  his 
landlord  means,  for  him,  to  leave  his  home,  to  leave 
his  employment,  to  forfeit  the  inheritance  of  his 
fathers,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  investment  of  his 
toil,  and  to  sink  at  once  to  a  lower  plane  of  physical 
comfort  and  social  rank.  It  is  no  matter  to  him  of 
the  chaffer  of  the  market,  but  almost  of  life  and 
death." 

Alter  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881  was  there 
any  widespread  feeling  against  going  into  the  Courts 
for  the  purpose  of  having  judicial  rents  fixed  ? — There 
was  a  very  general  feeling  of  that  kind — widespread 
through  the  country. 

I  believe  a  recommendation  came  from  Mr.  Farnell 
and  the  other  leaders  that  a  quantity  of  test  cases 
should  be  selected  ? — Yes. 

In  your  judgment  was  that  public  aversion  to  go 
into  the  Land  Courts  the  result  of  lawlessness,  or  was 
it  justifiable  in  the  circumstances  in  Ireland  at  the 
time  ? — I  considered  that  the  advice  not  to  resort  to 
the  Land  Courts  was  the  only  prudent  advice  that 
oauld  have  been  given  to  the  people  at  the  time. 

Kindly  explain  your  reasons  ? — My  Opinion  is  based 
chiefly  upon  three  main  imperfections  of  the  Act.  It 
was  felt  generally  throughout  the  country  that  tenants 
going  into  the  Court  would  not  derive  real  advantage 
from  the  provisions  of  the  measure.  Its  defects  were 
three.  Should  I  be  going  into  too  great  detail  if  I 
enumerated  them  ? 


The  Peesidbnt. — I  think  any  investigation  into  the 
shortcomings  of  the  Act  is  altogether  foreign  to  the 
purpose  of  this  inquiry. 

Mr.  Eeid. — My  object,  my  Lord,  is  to  show  that 
the  course  taken  in  1881  by  Mr.  Pamell  and  his 
friends  in  connexion  with  the  policy  of  test  cases 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  prudent  and  honourable  men  in 
Ireland,  a  wise  and  justifiable  course.  I  want  to  show 
upon  what  a  solid  foundation  that  policy  rested. 

The  Pkesidbnt.— But,  of  course,  men  might  differ 
upon  the  question  whether  it  was  judicious  to  take 
test  cases.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  The 
question  we  have  to  try  is  not  whether  there  was  need 
for  such  an  organization  as  this. 

Mr.  Beis. — I  entirely  concur,  and  I  think  that  a 
good  many  of  the  points  that  have  been  proved  here 
hardly  fall,  perhaps,  within  the  limit  laid  'down  by 
your  Lordship.  (To  the  witness.)  Has  it  been  your 
duty,  in  youi  diocese  and  elsewhere,  to  examine 
into  the  working  of  the  Land  League  and  the 
National  League  ? — Yes,  it  became  my  duty  at  once, 
on  my  appointment  as  bishop,  to  examine  into  the 
nature  of  the  organization  and  the  results  of  its 
working.  I  should  propose  to  explain  why  it  was  my 
duty.  In  many  parts  of  Ireland — practically  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  country — the  local  Catholic 
clergy  had  become  members  of  the  League,  and  in 
many  cases  had  accepted  office,  such  as  that  of  presi- 
dent. Therefore  it  became  my  duty  at  once,  as 
bishop,  to  see  what  relations  with  this  organizatioa 
I  should  allow  or  sanction  the  clergy  of  my  diocese 
to  have,  and.it  was  in  fulfilment  of  that  duty  that  I 
used  every  means  open  to  me  to  investigate  the 
character  and  working  of  the  organization. 

Were  there  at  any  time  formal  discussions  at 
episcopal  meetings  as  to  the  course  which  the  bishops 
should  take  with  respect  to  these  Leagues  ?^It  has 
been  frequently  a  subject  of  conversation  amongst  the 
bishops  at  their  meetings,  and  as  a  result  of  that  con- 
sultation and  conversation  I  think  there  is  hardly 
any  part  of  Ireland — if  there  is  any  at  all — where  the 
clergy  are  not  allowed,  and  even  encouraged,  to 
assume  positions  of  responsibility  in  connexion  with 
the  local  branches  of  the  League. 

Is  it  the  case  that  all  over  Ireland  the  clergy  take 
an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Leagu«  ? — So  I 
have  always  understood.  I  know  it  to  be  the  case  in 
my  own  diocese. 

With  respect  to  crime,  what  is  the  opinion  that  you 
have  formed  as  to  the  effect  of  these  Leagues  ? 

The  Attobnbt-Genekal.— That  is  hardly  an 
admissible  question.  It  involves  the  issue  which  your 
Lordships  have  to  decide. 

Mr.  Reio. — My  learned  friend  asked  questions  of 
the  same  character  of  Captain  Plunkett,  Captain 
Slacke,  and  other  witnesses. 

The  Peesident. — You  may  put  the  question,  but 
you  must  remember  that  we  shall  act  upon  our  own 
opinion  of  the  evidence,  and  not  upon  the  opinions 
of  others.. 
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The  Attoenky-GenerAl. — The  questions  I  put  to 
Captain  Plunkett  and  other  witnesses  referred  to 
criminal  matters   within  their  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Eeid. — This  is  an  important  point,  for  I  propose 
to  multiply  this'evidence  largely.  If  I  can  show  that 
all  over  Ireland  men  of  undoubted  pharacter  and 
authority  approved  this  organization  and  regarded  it 
as  being  preventive  of  crime,  I  think  I  shall  have 
gone  far  to  prove  that  membership  of  the  League  is 
no  evidence  at  all  of  complicity  in  crime,  as  alleged 
on  the  other  side. 

Sib  H.  JAME3. — I  submit  that  a  matter  of  opinion 
of  this  kind  cannot  be  given  in  evidence.  If  my 
learned  friend  were  to  say  to  the  Archbishop,  "  'You 
joined  the  League  "  and  his  Grace  assented,  that 
would  be  a  fact  that  would  help  him. 

The  Peesideut. — It  is  necessary  to  know  upon  what 
facts  a  particular  witness  forms  his  opinion.  Since 
you  say  that  you  propose  to  multiply  this  evidence,  it 
becomes  necessary  that  we  should  be  very  careful 
about  admitting  it. 

Mr.  Eeid. — The  case  on  behalf  of  The  Times  is 
that  the  Land  League  and  National  League  organized 
crime,  and  that  gentlemen  by  supporting  them 
rendered  themselves  accessories.  On  the  part  of  The 
Times  ten  or  12  witnesses,  land  agents  and  police 
ofBcers,  have  been  called  and  have  given  their 
opinion  in  support  of  that  contention.  Sir  Charles 
Bussell  indicated  repeatedly  that  he  also  should  call 
evidence  as  to  opinion,  and  said  that  he  therefore 
Ehould  not  object  to  evidence  of  that  character.  That 
is  one  reason  for  admitting  this  evidence  ;  but  there 
is  another.  Even  supposing  that  the  Leagues  were 
in  fact  connected  with  crime — a  connesion  which  I 
strenuously  deny — is  it  to  be  said  that  people  who 
joined  and  supported  them  at  a  time  when  they  had 
the  approval  of  the  persons  most  respected  in  Ireland 
are  to  be  attacked  for  their  connexion  with  these 
organizations  ?  I  do  not  know  how  we  can  deal  witll 
the  question  of  the  character  of  the  League  unless  we 
may  call  witnesses  who  know  its  character. 

Mr.  LooKWOOD. — Evidence  of  this  kind  was  given 
for  The  Times  by  divisional  magistrates,  police-con- 
Etables,  and  land  agents.  Hy  recollection  is  that  the 
Attorney-General  frequently,  in  examining  persons 
like  Mr.  Leonard,  put  questions  to  them  as  to  their 
opinions,  they  being  persons  who  from  their  position 
would  be  likely  to  ascertain  the  effect  upon  the 
people  of  an  organization  such  as  this.  That  evidence 
having  been  admitted,  I  submit  that  the  analogous 
position  of  the  witness  before  your  Lordships  justifies 
my  learned  friend  in  putting  similar  questions  to 
him. 

Mr.  Beid. — ^Let  me  refer  your  Lordships  to  the 
following  questions  and  answers  in  Mr.  Leonard's 
evidence  : — 

"  Yon  have  referred  to  a  number  of  letters,  and  to 
this  statement  about  not  paying  rent  ? — Yes. 

"  And  to  the  letters  that  have  been  written  about 
the  various  things  referred  to  in  the  letters.    During 


the  years  which  these  letters  refer  to,  by  which  I 
mean  1881  and  1882,  and  1885  and  1886,  were  there 
any  other  organizations  that  were  preaching  the  non- 
payment of  rent  besides  the  Land  League  and  the 
National  League  ? — No. 

"  Now,  it  is  suggested  that  this  intimidation,  what- 
ever it  was,  was  the  work  of  some  secret  society,  and 
not  of  the  Land  League  and  the  National  League  ;  do 
you  believe  it  ? — It  was  the  work  of  the  National 
League  and  the  Land  League,  and  the  National  League 
in  the  districts  of  Rathmore,  Gneeveguillia,  Barraduff, 
Kilcummin,  Farranfore,  and  a  portion  of  Killarney  ; 
there  is  another  portion  of  Killarney  which  is  mixed 
up  with  the  secret  society  at  Castlcisland,  which  is  a 
different  bit  ailtogether. 

"  Now,  with  reference  to  your  evidence  in  this 
matter  in  connexion  with  the  estate  that  you  were 
managing,  give  me  the  names  of  the  branches  of  the 
National  League  or  the  Land  League  that  there  were 
in  the  various  years,  and  when  they  were  formed.  I 
will  take  them  in  the  order  given  to  me,  and  you  shall 
give  me  the  names  of  the  chairman  or  president.  Was 
there  a  branch  at  Bathmore  ? — Yes," 
■  I  could  give  you  12  or  more  instances  of  the  same 
kind,  in  which  questions  as  to  opinion  have  been 
asked. 

Mr.  Biggar. — I  wish  to  say  that,  during  the  case  for 
The  yjmes,  evidence  of  this  kind  was  given  repeatedly 
by  the  hirelings  of  the  Government. 

The  PebsidBNT. — Yon  must  not  use  expressions  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  Biggar. — Very  well,  by  the  ofEoials  of  the  Go- 
vernment. If  such  evidence  as  this  is  not  admitted 
the  inquiry  will  end  in  a  farce. 

The  Pbesident. — You  have  not  assisted  us,  Mr. 
Biggar.    (Loud  laughter.) 

The  Attoenby-GbnbeAl.— I  wish  to  say  that  of 
no  single  witness  did  we  ask  his  opinion  as  to  the 
effects  of  the  organization,  except  in  cases  in  which 
that  opinion  was  founded  upon  facts  within  the  wit- 
ness's own  knowledge.  We  have  never  attempted  to 
elicit  a  general  expression  of  opinion,  only  such  as 
was  founded  upon  facts. 

At  this  point  the  Commissioners  retired  for  consulta-- 
tion.  On  their  Lordships'  returning,  after  about  five 
minutes'  absence. 

The  Pbesident  said,— We  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
not  permissible  to  put  to  any  witness,  however  dis- 
tinguished he  may  be,  the  abstract  question  of  what 
his  opinion  may  be  as  to  the  working  of  the  League, 
and  we  certainly  have  not  consciously  admitted  any 
evidence  of  that  kind.  It  is  necessary, before  any  such 
question  can  be  allowed,  that  facts  known  to  the 
witness  upon  which  it  is  argued  that  he  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  form  an  opinion  should  be  laid  before  us.  In 
regard  to  the  Archbishop,  we  have  no  knowledge  of 
any  acquaintance  he  may  have  with  the  facts  as  to  the 
League,  and  therefore  the  expression  of  his  opinion 
is  not  permissible. 

Mr.  Eeid.— If  your  Lordships  will  allow  me,  I  will 
ask  the  Archbishop  what  means  he  has  of  forming 
opinions  as  to  the  League.  (To  witness.)  What  means 
had  you  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  League  i 
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The  Pkesibbnt. — If  I  maybe  permitted  to  suggest, 
I  should  ask  what  knowledge  of  the  facts  connected 
with  the  Leagne  the  Archbishop  had  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Beid  (to  witness). — ^What  knowledge  had  you  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  League— did  you  yourself  go 
through  the  country,  through  your  whole  diocese  and 
elsewhere,  making  inquiries  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  also  receive  reports  from  time  to  time  from 
those  under  your  care  ? — Yes. 

And  addresses,  I  presume,  from  the  people  in  your 
district  when  you  went  round  ? — Yes,  when  I  went 
round,  shortly  after  my  appointment  as  Archbishop, 
the  people  presented  me  with  addresses  of  welcome. 
Amongst  others  I  often  received  addresses  Jrom  the 
local  branches  of  the  League.  One  of  the  facts  I  had 
prominently  in  my  mind  was  the  expression  of  opinion 
contained  in  these  addresses  distinctly  denunciatory  of 
outrage.  The  persons  presenting  the  addresses  ex- 
pressed in  them  their  utmost  abhorrence  of  crime. 

You  would  consider  it  your  duty  to  follow  any  indi- 
cations of  crime  or  exceptional  crime  in  your  diocese  ? 
■ — There  is  nothing  that  can  be  called  exceptional 
crime. 

Any  crime  that  might  take  place  in  your  diocese 
would  naturally  come  under  your  notice  ? — Certainly  ; 
it  would  be  my  duty  to  investigate  the  matter  so  far 
as  possible  and  to  ascertain  the  extent  bo  which  any 
organization  such  as  this  was  involved  in  the  commis- 
sion of  crime,  especially  as  some  of  my  clergy  held 
positions  of  responsibility  in  connexion  with  the  local 
branches  of  the  League. 

In  fact,  it  was  with  your  sabction  that  the  clergy 
'  acted  in  connexion  with  the  Leagne  ? — Yes.  In  any 
case  where  the  local  clergy  wished  to  become  mem- 
bers or  accept  offices  in  connexion  with  the  League  I 
caused  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  in  doing  so 
they  had  my  full  approval.  I  caused  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  clergy  had  absolute  freedom  in  the 
matter,  and  that, whether  they  were  members  or  not, it 
was  the  same  to  me. 

Are  there  any  other  circumstances  which  enable  you 
to  form  any  judgment  or  opinion  as  to  the  working  of 
the  League  ? — Before  you  pass  from  that,  as  you  have 
referred  to  the  addresses  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to 
read  a  passage  from  one  or  two  of  them 

Mr.  Ebid. — Not  at  present ;  we  are  now  laying  the 
foundation  for  further  questions.  Are  there  any  other 
sources  of  information  which  would  enable  you  to 
form  a  'judgment  with  regard  to  the  working  of  the 
League  ?— I  think  that  the  facts  that  I  have  mentioned 
cover  practically  the  whole  ground.  I  had  not  gone 
into  them  in  detail,  but  perhaps  it  would  be  well  that 
I  should  do  so. 

The  Peesident  .— The  witness  does  not  show  any  facts 
from  which  he  may  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
working  of  the  League.  You  may  ask  the  witness 
whether  from  any  facts  coming  to  his  knowledge  he 
was  able  to  form  an  opinion. 

Mr.  Eeid. — As  regards  the  form  of  the  question  I 
need  not  say  that  I  should  defer  at  once  to  your  Lord- 


ships, but  the  substance  of  the  question  is  one  of  great 
importance  to  us.  Knowing,  as  I  do,  how  we  propose 
to  fortify  ourselves  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
by  showing  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  League's 
action,  I  cannot  but  regard  the  point  as  mo.st  im- 
portant. 

The  PRESiDBfTT. — Quite  so  ;  I  can  understand  some- 
one being  acquainted  with  facts  on  which  he  has  the 
right  to  speak  and  express  an  opinion. 

Mr.  Eeid. — I  will  not  re-argue  the  point,  my  Lord, 
but  I  want  to  get  the  Archbishop's  opinion  from  the 
facts  which  came  to  his  knowledge. 

The  Peesident.— His  Grace  has  only  been  giving  a, 
general  opinion  from  something  he  has  heard  from 
time  to  time  from  various  quarters. 

Mr.  Beid. — It  was  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Arch- 
bishop to  observe  the  action  of  the  League,  and,  as  a 
result  of  that  observation,  and  dependent  upon  it,  was 
his  action  towards  the  League  and  the  priests  under 
his  charge. 

The  PEE31DENT.— I  had  it  in  my  mind  to  suggest  a 
question.  (To  witness.)  From  anything  you  knew  of 
the  League,  did  you  see  anything  in  it  giving  you 
reason  to  forbid  your  clergy  joining  it  ? — No,  my 
Lord. 

The  President. — Then  we  can  draw  our  inferences 
from  that . 

Mr.  Eeid. — I  want  affirmative  evidence  of  opinion. 
In  the  case  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  he  had  a  duty 
which  would  make  his  action  as  eloquent  as  his 
opinion,  by  allowing  his  clergy  to  take  part.  But,  in 
the  case  of  the  parish  priest,  who  knows,  or  believes 
he  knows,  what  the  effect  of  the  Land  League  has 
been  in  his  parish,  there  will  be  no  such  correspond' 
ing  duty. 

The  President  . — It  is  exceedingly  probable  that 
the  parish  priest  would  know  more  than  the  Arch« 
bishop  of  matters  of  fact  in  his  parish. 

Mr.  Eeid. — This  question  is  of  first  importance, 
and  it  will  make  a  very  great  difference  to  us  how  it 
is  decided.  Will  your  Lordships  allow  us  to  adjourn 
now  till  to-morrow  morning  to  consider  our  position, 
which  will  be  seriously  affected  ? 

The  President. — ^Are  there  no  other  questions  yon 
can  put  to  the  witness  in  the  meantime  ? 

Mr.  Eeid. — I  think  it  would  not  be  really  a  useful 
occupation  of  time  to  put  any  other  questions  now.  I 
would  ask  your  Lordships  to  allow  us  to  reconsider 
the  mstter. 

The  President.— Very  well. 

Archbishop  Walsh. — I  should  like  to  correct  a  report 
of  one  of  the  letters  in  the  Pigott  correspondence.  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  shorthand  re- 
port, and  it  seems  to  me  that  a  very  important  para* 
graph  is  omitted  from  one  of  the  letters.  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Cunynghame  at  the  time.  Perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  to  read  the  chief  portions  of  the  letter  to 
your  Lordships.  It  is  dated  May  12,  1887,  and  says  : — 

"  I  do  not  se^'how  I  could  think  of  interfering  in 
the  way  you  suggest.    I  do  not  know  Mr.  Farnell  at 
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all  intimately  ;  but  from  what  little  I  do  know  of 
him  I  should  be  very  slow  to  undertake  to  put  before 
him,  as  you  suggest,  a  proposal  that  he  should  do  any- 
thing with  a  view  of  preventing  a  continuance  of  the 
publications  or  of  securing  a  withdrawal  of  those 
already  published,  or  an  apology  for  them.  As  re- 
gards the  famous  facsimile  letter,  no  withdrawal 
would  be  worth  looking  for  which  did  not  candidly 
avow  that  the  letter  was  a  forgery  and  secure  the 
handing  over  of  the  forger  to  the  hands  of  justice.  If 
those  responsible  for  the  publication  cannot  do  this 
they  are  not  worth  while  treating  with.  If  they  can 
do  it,  and  yet  decline  to  do  it  except  on  certain  con- 
ditions to  be  imposed  upon  Mr.  Pamell,  they  are 
plainly  persons  with  whom  neither  he  nor  any  other 
gentleman  could  afford  to  treat. 

"  This  at  least  is  my  conjecture  as  to  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Pamell  would  view  the  matter,  if  any  one 
were  to  communicate  with  him  about  it." 

An  important  passage  in  that  letter,  beginning  "  as 
regards  the  famous  facsimile  letter,"  is  not  con- 
tained on  the  shorthand  notes. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  at  25  minutes  to 
4  o'clock. 


TRUBSDAY,  MAY  9. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  77th  sitting  to- 
day at  half-past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of 
the  Eoyal  Courts  of  Justice. 

On  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats, 
,  Sib  C.  KusSElL  rose  aad  said  :— My  Lords, — I  wish 
to  be  allowed  to  make  a  reference  to  an  incident 
which  occurred  yesterday,  and  to  say,  my  Lords,  that 
J  feel  that  I  improperly  persisted  in  the  expression  of 
an  opinion  which  I  very  strongly  entertained  ;  that  I 
improperly  persisted  iu  the  expression  of  that  opinion 
fiitex  your  Lordships  had  expressed  your  view  about 
the  matter,  and  I  feel  that  I  owe  your  Lordships  that 
acknowledgment. 

The  Pkksiuent. — I  accept  that  apology,  and  I  do 
trust  that  the  case  will  be  continued  in  future  in  the 
ppirit  in  which  it  has  been  for  some  time  past.  I 
thought  I  had  reason  to  complain,  and  I  am  very 
.glad   Sir  Charles  Bussell  has  said  what  he  has. 

The  examination  of  Archbishop  Walsh  was  then  re- 
sumed by  Mr.  E.  T.  Eeid. — I  propose  to  ask  a  few 
more  questions  of  the  Archbishop,  my  Lords.  Has 
there  been  for  some  time  in  some  districts  of  your 
diocese  very  considerable  excitement  about  the  evic- 
tions which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  people  regarded  as 
wrong  evictions  ? — ^Yes,  that  excitement  being  the 
result  of  those  evictions. 

Did  you  go  down  to  the  district  yourself  ? — I  did  ; 
I  considered  it  my  duty  to  go  to  the  district  on  the 
£rst  opportunity  that  presented  itself  after  the  evic- 
tions, to  go  among  the  people,  ascertain  their  views, 
and  do  what  I  could  towards  keeping  things  generally 
quiet. 

Did  you  attend  there,  and  was  an  address  presented 
to  you  by  the  members  of  the  Land  League  ?— Not  on 


that  occasion.  The  people  expressed  a  desire  to  pre- 
sent some  address  to  me,  hut  I  considered  that  it 
would  not  be  wise,  considering  the  excitement  in  the 
district.  But  that  was  one  of  the  districts  where  an 
address  had  been  presented  to  me  before  the  eviction 
took  place — the  district  of  Coolgreany. 

That  is  at  present  a  scene  of  great  excitement  ? — 
Tes. 

On  that  occasion  when  the  address  was  presented 
did  anything  refer  to  crime  ? — Yes,  there  was  one 
passage  in  the  address  in  which  the  people 

The  Pkbsidbnt.— Have  yoa  it  with  you  ? — I  have. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Eeid. — Would  you  be  kind  enough  to 
read  out  that  part  ? — This  is  the  passage— it  is  rather 
a  poetical  quotation,  my  Lords.     (Beading.) 

**  Your  Grace's  presence  amongst  us  will  redouble 
our  exertions  on  behalf  of  our  countrymen,  will 
purify  and  elevate  our  efforts, and  bring  home  to  us  the 
fact  that 

"  Freedom  comes  from  God's  right  hand, 

' '  And  needs  a  goodly  train  ; 
"  'Tis  righteous  men  alone  can  make 

"  Our  nation  free  again." 

It  is  a  well-known  quotation. 

The  Peesidsnt. — That  lays  no  basis  of  fact.  The 
Archbishop  is  not  accustomed  to  our  forms,  and  he 
thinks  it  material, but  a  passage  of  that  kind  does  not 
assist  us  in  any  way. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Eeid. — My  Lords, it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  ther?  is  a  general  aversion  towards 
crime  in  that  district,  and  under  circumstances  of 
great  excitement, and  that  that  attitude  was  supported 
by  the  League,  and  might  be  productive  of  good.  I 
do  not,  however,  desire  to  argue  the  point. 

The  President. — I  only  comment  in  passing  that  I 
do  not  see  the  use  of  such  a  quotation. 

Sib  H.  James. — May  I  ask  you  for  the  context  of 
that  ?  I^  there  any  reference  you  can  give  to  any 
document  ? — I  am  quite  sure  it  was  in  the  newspapers 
the  next  day. 

Will  you  give  us  the  date,  please  ? — I  take  it  to  be 
November  15,  1886. 

Would  it  be  reported  in  the  Freeman  ?•— I  should 
think  so, 

Mr.  B.  T>  Beid. — I  presume  that  your  Grace  on 
that  occasion  took  the  opportunity  to  denounce 
crime  ? — Yes. 

It  was  after  that  that  the  eviction  that  has  been  re- 
ferred to  took  place,  and  all  the  excitement  in  con- 
sequence of  it  ? — After  that. 

Now,  in  reference  to  this  particular  place,  in  your 
judgment,  from  your  observations,  did  the  action  of 
the  National  League  in  that  district  at  that  time  tend 
to  the  diminution  of  crime  and  to  the  prevention  of 
it  ?— I  think  so  decidedly. 

I  will  only  ask  one  other  question  in  a  negative 
form.  From  your  observation  in  your  diocese  are  you 
aware  of  the  National  League,  in  any  way  or  in  any 
circumstances,  encouraging  crime  ? — I   know  of   one 
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instance  in  which  a  local  branch  of  the  League  acted 
in  a  way  which  I  should  consider  very  indiscreet  and 
improper — not  perhaps  exactly  criminal,  bnt  I  should 
say  foolish,  and  even  dangerous.  It  was  an  act  of  a 
branch  of  the  League  in  a  suburban  parish,  a  rural 
parish,  immediately  adjoining  the  city  of  Dublin— 
the  parish  of  Clondalkin.  It  came  to  my  knowledge 
that  this  branch  had  passed  a  resolution  that  a  list 
should  be  published  of  all  the  persons  who  were  not 
members  of  the  branch  in  the  district — that  is,  of  all 
persons  in  the  farming  classes  who  were  not  in  their 
view  considered  to  be  members.  I  considered  that  a 
very  foolish  and  improper  proceeding.  Upon  that, 
with  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington,  I  immediately  commu- 
nicated with  the  central  branch.  I  looked  upon  Mr. 
Harrington  as  a  natural  person  to  communicate  with, 
as  he  was,  I  think,  organizing  secretary. 

What  action  did  he  take  in  regard  to  that  case  7  I 
presume  you  knew  of  the  occurrence  yourself  and  of 
what  was  done  ? — I  did  not  precisely  know,  and  I  am 
unwilling  to  say  anything  that  is  not  strictly  within 
the  province  of  their  Lordships. 

What  was  the  result  ? — The  next  day,  it  happened, 
was  a  day  of  meeting  of  the  central  branch  of  the 
League.  The  proceedings  are  reported  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  time.  Mr.  Harrington  strongly  de- 
nounced the  proceedings  of  the  branch,  and  was 
followed  in  the  denunciation  by  Mr.  John  O'Connor, 
M.P.  for  Tipperary.  I  believe  it  was  reported  in  the 
Freeman's  Journal  of  September  23,  1885. 

Do  y(Jli  know  whether  after  that  the  action  of  the 
League  branch  of  which  you  complained  was  discon- 
tinued ? — Yes — that  is,  the  proceeding  on  which  they 
bad  resolved  did  not  take  place.  They  submitted  at 
once  to  the  control  of  the  central  branch. 

Is  that  the  only  instance  of  impropriety  on  the  part 
of  a  branch  that  has  been  brought  to  your  notice  since 
your  assumption  of  the  ofBce  of  Archbishop  ?— The 
only  one. 

Now,  in  regard  to  denunciation  of  crime,  of  course 
I  may  assume  that  the  Bishops  in  Ireland  did  habitually 
denounce  crime  ? — Certainly. 

In  the  action  taken  in  that  direction  did  you  find 
yourself  supported  and  assisted  by,  or  retarded  by,  the 
Irish  members  of  Parliament  ? — I  found  myself  most 
materially  assisted  by  the  heads  of  the  popular  move- 
ment generally. 

There  was  a  resolution,  I  believe,  of  the  Bishops 
{>assed  in  regard  to  crime,  and  in  regard  to  the  action 
of  the  Nationalist  members  ? — Yes. 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  date  ?— The  date  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Bishops  was  October  7, 1885.  I  take 
it  that  the  proceedings  are  reported  in  the  freeman' t 
Journal  of  a  day  or  two  afterwards.  I  was 
present  myself.  I  was  chairman  of  the  meeting. 
The  resolution  was  signed  by  me  as  chairman. 
There  were  a  number  of  resolutions,  and  they 
mostly  referred  to  the  education  question,  but 
this     one      referred      to     the      general     condition 


of  the  country,  to  outrages,  and  to  the  attitude  of  the 
leaders  of  the  popular  movement  in  regard  to  outrages. 

Will  you  kindly  read  it  ? — (Beading.)  "  That  we 
regret  and  condemn  the  acts  of  violence  and  intimi- 
dation which  have  recently  occurred  in  some  parts  of 
the  country.  Though  alive  to  the  provocation  given 
to  the  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland  by  the  landlords, 
who  in  these  times  of  agricultural  and  commercial 
depression  refuse  reasonable  abatements,  we  warn 
our  ilock  against  these  illegal  and  immoral  acts, 
which,  if  continued,  could  not  fail  to  bring  down  the 
anger  of  God  on  those  who  are  guilty  of  them,  and 
disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world  on  those 
districts  of  the  country  in  which  these  outrages  occur, 
and  in  some  measure  our  country  at  large.  We  have 
read  with  much  satisfaction  the  condemnation  pub- 
licly and  repeatedly  announced  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Irish  Parliamentary  party  and  other  gentlemen  against 
these  outrages,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  their  view 
of  the  consequences  of  these  acts  will  he  accepted  by 
the  people.    October  7,  1885." 

I  observe  that  yesterday  Mr.  Pamell's  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  distinction  in  the  denunciation  of  crime 
on  political  and  moral  grounds.  During  this  period 
was  crime  denounced  on  moral  grounds  by  clergymen 
as  a  rule  T — Oh,  certainly.  I  refer  particularly  to 
this  resolution.  It  says  they  could  not  fail  to  bring 
down  the  anger  of  God  on  the  country. 

For  4  considerable  period  prior  to  your  becoming 
Archbishop  had  secret  societies  been  generally  the 
subject  of  ecclesiastical  notice  and  censure  in  your 
diocese  F — Yes,  a  strong  denunciation  by  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese  in  his  pastorals  to  the  people. 

Since  what  time  can  yon  speak  of  this  notice  of 
secret  societies  ? — I  recollect  them  distinctly  about 
1865. 

Who  was  the  Archbishop  at  that  time  ? — Cardinal 
CuUen,  and  afterwards  Cardinal  MacCabe. 

Have  you  had  reason  to  believe  that  secret  societies 
existed  in  your  diocese  since  the  time  when  the 
National  League  became  strong  ? — Speaking  of  the 
rural  districts,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  had 
practically  disappeared. 

I  presume  it  was  part  of  your  duty  to  make  yourself 
acquainted  with  the  growth  and  strength  of  secret 
societies  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

One  more  thing  connected  with  that  I  must  ask. 
Have  you  observed  within  the  last  five  or  six  years — I 
am  speaking  not  merely  of  1886  and  onward,  but  pre- 
vious to  that — during  this  agitation,  any  alteration 
in  the  attitude  of  the  people  towards  constitutional 
agitation  and  Parliamentary  action  ? 

SiK  H.  Jambs. — I  must  ask  my  friend  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  statement  to  show  what  knowledge 
he  had  previous  to  1886. 

Mr.  K.  T.  Reid. — Previous  to  the  time  of  becoming 
Archbishop,  had  yon  held  the  offices  which  I  have 
already  referred  to  in  your  examination  ? — Yes,  from 
1867  down  to  1885. 

And  were  you  familiar  for  a  considerable  number  of 
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years  past  with  the  attitude  of  the  people  towards  the 
GoTernment,  and  their  political  attitude  and  social 
feelings  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  ? — I  was, 
in  reference  to  public  matters  of  general  importance, 
such  as  Parliamentary  elections. 

The  PBBSlDBNT.-rThat  is  what  any  man  of  educa- 
tion may  say.  It  is  not  a  matter  in  which  the  Arch- 
bishop can  give  us  any  facts  on  which  we  can  form  an 
opinion. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Ebib. — My  object  in  putting  this  is  to 
show  the  general  tendency  of  this  agitation  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  country,  because  the  evidence  has 
been  mainly  confined  to  three  or  four  counties.  I  am 
anxious  to  obtain  this — whether  since  the  inception 
of  this  national  movement  the  people  have  been  with- 
drawn from  secret  sources  of  action  and  taken  to  open 
Parliamentary  action  insteadi 

The  Pbesidbnt. — He  does  not  indicate  any  sources 
of  such  information. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Beid. — Would  you  kindly  answer  that 
question  I  have  put  ?  Have  you  observed  since  the  in- 
ception of  this  movement  any  alteration  in  the  atti- 
tude and  feelings  of  the  people  in  regard  to  secret 
action  on  the  one  side  and  Parliamentary  and  open 
action  on  the  other  ? — I  have — a  decided  alteration. 
There  is  at  present  an  extraordinary  amount  of  popular 
interest  taken  and  enthusiasm  manifested  on  these 
occasions  when  candidates  are  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment, whereas,  according  to  my  knowledge  of  the 
country  during  the  earlier  period  of  which  I  spoke, 
there  was  a  very  widespread  popular  indifference  in 
reference  to  these  matters,  i'eople  at  that  time 
seemed  largely  to  have  lost  all  confidence  in  constitu- 
tional political  agitation. 

By  Mr.  Biggar.— Some  evidence  has  been  given  here 
as  regards  laud-grabbing.  Is  land-grabbing  an  unpopu- 
lar thing  at  present  ? — Certainly. 

Now,  can  you  tell  the  Court  whether  or  not  land- 
grabbing  was  a  popular  thing  before  1879 — the  institu- 
tion of  the  Land  League  ? — It  was  not  ;  it  was  most 
unpopular. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  of  what  class  the  magis- 
trates in  Ireland  are  usually  composed  ? — I  have  no 
very  special  knowledge  of  the  subject  beyond  the 
general  knowledge  which  I  suppose  every  one  has. 

What  is  your  general  knowledge  ? — As  a  rule  they 
are  taken  rather  from  the  classes  that  are  opposed  to 
any  popular  movement  in  Ireland. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  that  it  is  customary  for 
landlords  and  land  agents  who  are  magistrates  to 
adjudicate  in  cases  where  there  is  a  controversy 
between  a  landlord  and  a  tenant-farmer  ? — I  do  not  ;  I 
have  no  personal  knowledge  in  regard  to  that  matter. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. — Do  I  understand 
youT  Grace  to  say  that  up  to  188Sr  you  were-  in  May- 
nooth  as  president  ? — As  vice-president,  and  latterly 
as  president. 

Have  you  at  any  period  in' your  career  been  a  parish 
priest  ? — No. 

Of  course  your  duties  in  Maynooth  were  chiefly  to  , 


preside  over  the  institution  as  a.  teaching  institution  ? 
— Yes,  and  to  give  advice  to  persons  who  consulted  me 
on  any  questions  where  the  interests  of  morality  were 
concerned. 

I  think  you  have  stated  that  after  1866  secret 
societies  practically  ceased  to  exist  in  Ireland  ? — Oh, 
no. 

Greatly  diminished  ? — No  ;  from  that  time,  I  think, 
they  were  particularly  strong. 

What  do  you  fix  upon  as  the  time  when  they  ceased 
to  exist  ? — I  think  it  was  a  gradual  process.  I  know 
the  present  state  of  things,  and  I  am  aware  of  a 
gradual  tendency  away  from  secret  organization  and 
towards  open  and  constitutional  action. 

At  what  date  did  they  cease  to  exist  almost  alto- 
gether ? — I  do  not  know  how  to  fix  that  date  pre- 
cisely. I  think  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  to 
fix  it,  because  it  was  a  gradual  process,  which  was 
going  on  continuously  and  everywhere. 

Starting  from  1866  and  1867,  I  presume  about  1879 
or  1880  they  would  have  considerably  decreased  ? — I 
distinguish  between  classes  of  secret  organizations. 
There  was  the  great  Fenian  organization  of  the 
country,  and  then,  after  the  practical  cessation  of 
that  as  a  powerful  political  force  in  the  country,  a 
number  of  isolated  societies  remained,  perhaps  sprang 
into  existence. 

You  are  speaking  of  a  matter  which  you  have  in 
general  knowledge  ? — I  am  speaking  from  the  know- 
ledge which  I  have  derived  from  my  position,  in  which 
I  was  constantly  brought  into  connexion  with  persons, 
and  called  upon  to  give  my  opinion  where  questions  of 
morality,  private  and  public,  were  concerned. 

Are  you  aware  whether  secret  societies  existed  in 
1877  and  1873  ? — I  am  unable  to  fix  any  particular 
year  as  indicating  any  stage  of  this  process. 

Now,  I  think  you  said  that  after  the  passing  of  the 
Land  Act  of  1881  there  was  an  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  tenants  to  enter  the  Land  Court  ? — There  was. 

Was  there  any  prohibition  by  the  League  ?— I  never 
heard  of  a  prohibition  ;  I  heard  of  advice-— advice 
which  I  consider  subsequent  events  proved  to  have 
been  most  wise  advice. 

Was 'any  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  any  person  who 
neglected  that  advice  and  entered  the  Land  Court  ?— 
Not  that  I  heard  of. 

And  notwithstanding  this  advice,  to  which  no  punish* 
ment  was  attached,  did  not  great  numbers  of  the 
tenants  go  into  the  Land  Court  ? — Yes  ;  after  the  im- 
prisonment of  the  leaders  of  the  organization  it  came 
to  be  known  that  the  policy  of  test  cases  had  broken 
down,  and  the  tenants  went  into  Court. 

The  leaders  were  not  arrested  until  October,  1881  ? 
— I  believe  that  is  so. 

Do  you  or  do  you  not  know  that  before  the  arrest  of 
the  leaders  at  all  thousands  of  applications  were  sent 
in  to  the  Court  by  the  tenants^ in  Ireland  to  have  their 
rents  fixed  ?— I^do  'no.t"'kn'6w^but  "I  thinfc'it-is  quite 
possible. 
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I  think  you  stated  that  in  times  of  excitement  there 
was  a  very  bad  feeling  between  landlord  and  tenant  ? 
-^Very  bad,  in  some  places. 

Have  you  followed  the  literature  of  the  Land 
League  ? — I  do  not  know  exactly  what  you  mean  by 
the  literature  of  the  Land  League. 

Have  you  read  for  any  length  of  time  the  articles  in 
United  Ireland  ? — I  understood  that  United  Ireland  did 
not  come  into  existence  until  the  Land  League  had 
ceased  to  exist.   , 

Do  you  draw  a  distinction  between  the  National 
League  and  the  Land  League  ? — Of  course  ;  I  regard 
them  as  totally  distinct  organizations. 

If  Mr.  Davitt  said  that  the  National  League  was 
the  same  organization  under  a  new  name,  would  that 
alter  your  opinion  in  any  way  ? — It  would  depend 
upon  the  circumstances  in  which  Mr.  Davitt  said  it. 
If  I  understood  him  to  be  speaking  with  accuracy  his 
statement  would  influence  my  judgment,  but  if  he  was 
speaking  in  a  loose,  unguarded  way,  in  which  people 
occasionally  speak  at  public  meetings,  then  I  should 
try  to  ascertain  the  point  before  I  changed  my  own 
opinion. 

Assuming  that  Mr.  Davitt  used  these  words, — "What 
is  known  in  Ireland  to-day  as  the  National  League  is 
to  all  intents  andpurposesprecisely  the  same  organiza- 
tion as  the  Land  League,  which  in  1881  was  pro« 
claimed  as  being  a  dangerous  association.  The  name 
of  Land  League,  it  is  true,  consequent  on  the  action 
of  the  Government  has  disappeared,  but  its  organiza- 
tion remains.  Within  a  few  months  after  the  name  of 
the  National  League  was  assumed  the  agitation  went 
on  as  before,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  move- 
ment had  vastly  developed,  and  that  there  was  a  far 
wider  amplification  of  the  branches  of  the  associa- 
tion " — does  that  affect  your  opinion  as  to  the  prac- 
tical continuity  of  the  two  associations  ? — I  would 
like  to  see  the  whole  of  the  letter  or  speech  before  I 
gave  an  answer. 

Are  you  able  to  form  any  judgment  from  that  pas- 
sage  ? — I  see  nothing  in  that  passage  which  would  in- 
duce me  to  change  my  decided  opinion. 

Apart  from  these  passages,  have  you  read  United 
Ireland  from  time  to  time,  from  the  time  of  its  esta- 
blishment up  to  the  present  ? — Not  very  continuously  ; 
I  have  read  it  occasionally,  off  and  on. 

Do  you  approve  of  its  tone  as  far  as  you  have  read 
it  ? — I  have  seen  a  good  deal  in  it  of  which  I  do  not 
approve  ;  I  have  seen  manifested  a  tendency  to  per- 
sonal abuse  of  political  opponents.  I  quite  disap- 
prove of  some  passages. 

Apart  from  the  personal  abuse  of  opponents,  on  the 
question  of  the  Land  League  and  land  tenure  do  you 
approve  of  its  teachings  ? — I  cannot  recollect  any 
passage  of  which  I  will  say  I  disapprove. 

Did  you  ever  denounce  its  teachings  f — No. 

In  any  pastoral,  or  sermon,  or  in  any  way  f — No  ; 
it  never  came  before  me  as  calling  for  denunciation, 
but  I  have  not  read  it  continuously. 

Do  you  not  know  that  it  was  the  organ  of  the  Land 


League  ?— I     understood     it    was    the    organ    of    the 
National  League. 

You  make  a  distinction  ? — Of  course. 

Was  not  the  Land  League  existing  in  August,  1881, 
when  this  paper  was  started  ?— I '  think  ix>  was  i 
existence  then,  but  I  do  not  happen  to  know  whether 
United  Ireland  was  started  in  that  year. 

Have  you  read  the  Irishman  ? — I  do  not  think  I 
have  seen  a  number  of  the  Irishman  for  the  last  ten  or 
12  years. 

I  think  I  noticed  your  Grace  in  Court  during  the 
cross-examination  of  Mr.  Farnell  with  reference  to 
the  extracts  from  the  Irishman  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  hear  them  read  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  approve  of  them  ? — No  ;  they  were  most 
abominable.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  that 
it  came  on  me  by  surprise  that  the  paper  was  in  exist- 
ence, and  had  been  in  existence  for  the  last  seven  or 
eight  years  ;  I  always  supposed  it  had  ceased  to  exist, 
I  never  met  a  copy  of  it  in  any  circle. 

Then,  when  you  expressed  your  opinion  as  to  the  dis- 
connexion of  the  Laud  League  with  crime,  you  were 
not  aware  of  some  of  the  teachings  addressed 
by  the  principals  of  the  Land  League  to  the  people 
of  the  country  ?  I  am  referring  to  the  pas" 
sages  read  during  Mr.  Parnell's  cross-examination  ? 
by  the  Attorney-General  ? — I  totally  disapprove  of  all 
that  was  read. 

You  were  not  aware,  when  you  said  that  there  wa^ 
no  connexion  between  the  Land  League  and  crime, 
that  this  advice  was  given  in  the  Irishman  ? — Excusej 
me,  you  are  now  asking  a  different  question  ;  yo^ 
asked  me  whether  I  was  aware  of  the  advice  given  byi 
the  principals  of  the  Laud  League,  and  now  you  are(, 
asking  with  regard  to  advice  given  by  that  particular, 
newspaper. 

Although  this  paper  was  owned  by  Mr.  Farnell  anw 
Mr.  Egan,  and  held  by  them  as  trustees  for  the  Land 
League,  yon  do  not  admit  that  the  teachings  coutainedC 
in  it  are  the  teachings  of  the  Land  League  ? — I  dtt 
not  ;  I  know  the  teachings  which  it  contains  to  ba 
openly  at  variance  with  the  teachings  which  cama 
from  the  leaders  of  the  Land  League. 

Have  you  followed  the  reported  speeches  made  from 
time  to  time  by  the  different  members  of  Parliament. 
— I  have  read  some,  not  all  of  them.  , 

Many  of   them  ? — I    cannot   say  that   I    have   read 
many,  considering  the  enormous   number  delivered, 
have  read  a  considerable  number,  not  from  beginning 
to  end,  but  looking  through  them. 

X  think  you  stated  that  considerable  ill-feeling 
existed  between  the  landlords  and  the  tenants  at  a; 
time  of  excitement,  and  I  think  you  said  from  a 
sense  of  injustice  ? — Yes,  and  I  referred  to  a  parti- 
cular instance  in  which  the  ill-feeling  was  intensified 
by  the  fact  of  one  of  the  tenants  being  murdered  by 
an  emergency  man. 

Have  you  not  seen,  in  the  speeches  of  the  leaders  of 
the  League,  the  land-grabber  held  up  to  execration  as 
worse  than  either  landlord  or  agent  ?— I  have  heard  it 
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put  forward  that  the  land-grabber  was  a  greater  enemy 
to  the  Irish  tenant-farmer  than  either  the  landlord  or 
the  agent. 

Have  yon  heard  the  land-grabber  held  np  to  execra- 
tion in  the  speeches  of  different  members  of  Parlia- 
ment ? — No,  I  cannot  call  to  mind  any  speech  in 
which  he  is  held  up  to  execration. 

When  yon  formed  an  opinion  as  to  the  disconnexion 
of  the  League  with  crime,  you  were  not  aware  of 
speeches  of  that  character  ? — Coming  from  any  of  the 
leaders  ? 

Coming  from  any  member  of  Parliament  ? — I  cannot 
say  that  I  was. 

Is  it  not  one  of  the  recognized  by-laws  of  the 
League' that  no  person  shall  take  an  evicted  farm  ? — I 
never  heard  of  such  a  by-law. 

Supposing  I  read  to  you  Mr.  Davitt's  language  to 
mat  effect,  wonld  it  alter  your  opinion  in  any  way  ?— ■ 
I  think  it  is  very  possible. 

I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  language  of  Mr. 
Davitt.  (Reading) — "  The  by-laws  of  the  Irish 
National  Land  League  declare  that  no  person  who  bids 
for  the  land  or  the  cattle  of  an  evicted  tenant  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  Land  League,  and  that,  no  matter 
how  many  farms  are  evicted  the  land  shall  remain 
untenanted  until  the  system  is  abolished  "  ?— Excuse 
me,  that  does  not  refer  to  one  of  the  by-laws  of  the 
League  ;  I  said  that  I  was  not  aware  of  a  by-law  to 
the  effect  that  no  one  shall  take  an  evicted  farm  ; 
this  is  only  that  such  a  persons  shall  not  be  admitted 
a  member  of  the  League. 

"  No  matter  how  many  farms  are  evicted,  the  land 
shall  remain  untenanted  until  the  system  shall  be 
abolished  ' '  ? — I  never  heard  of  that  by-law . 

Do  you  approve  of  that  ? — Certainly  not. 

Do  you  approve  of  men  being  permitted  to  take 
evicted  farms  ? — I  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  farm 
from  which  a  man  was  evicted,  under  circumstances 
of  most  cruel  hardship,  and  which  has  been  taken  by 
another  person". 

Do  you  know  that  one  of  the  doctrines  of  the  League 
is  that  a  man  who  took  an  evicted  farm  mast  be  boy- 
cotted ? — I  never  heard  of  that  as  being  a  by-law.  I 
have  always  understood  that  the  leaders  of  the  League 
-made  a  most  important  cfistinction  between  eviction 
in  general  and  what  they  regarded,  and  what  public 
opinion  regarded,  as  unjust  eviction. 

Who  was  to  be  the  judge  of  the  injustice  ? — I  have 
stated  that  in  my  opinion  that  referred  to  the  public 
opinion  of  the  country. 

Now  I  will  read  extracts  from  speeches  on  this 
matter.  Mr.  Mayne,  M.P.,  speaking  in  Tipperary, 
says  : — "  Tipperary  should  look  upon  a  grabber  as  a 
man  who  has  forfeited  the  right  to  a  home  within  its 
borders  ;  there  must  be  no  compromise  with  the  land- 
grabber."  The  Rev.  Dr.  Eyan  denounced  land- 
grabbers  as  persons  who  ought  to  be  removed  from 
the  company  "  as  persons  affected  with  leprosy  or 
cholera." — I  never  happened  to  meet  with  those  par- 
ticular speeches  to  which  you  refer. 


Do  you  approve  of  that  language  ? — I  think  that 
-unless  largely  modified  by  the  context,  it  would  be 
dangerbus  language  to  nee  in  Tipperary,  peaceable  as 
the  county  is.  If  spoken  by  itself,  without  any 
qualifications,  I  should  not  approve  of  it. 

Do  you  say  that  boycotting  was  not  one  of  the  re- 
cognized punishments  of  the  League,  to  be  inflicted  on 
persons  who  took  evicted  farms  ? — Unjustly  evicted  ; 
that  is  a  most  important  qualification. 

Who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  the  injustice,  according 
to  the ,  practice  of  the  League  ? — I  understand  that  it 
.refers  to  the  public  sentiment  of  the  coimtry,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  trusted  leaders  of  the  people,  ecclesi- 
astical as  well  as  political,  persons  having  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  of  the  rate  at  which 
fair,  rents  had  been  fixed  by  the  Land  Court. 

Was  that  investigation  gone  through  before  it  was 
settled  whether  a  person  should  be  boycotted  or  not  ? 
— I  do  not  know  what  investigation  took  place  ;  it 
never  came  within  my  personal  knowledge. 

I  want  to  see  how  far  you  had  knowledge  of  the 
action  of  the  League  when  yon  passed  that  opinion 
upon  its  disconnexion  with  crime.  Do  you  know  many 
men  who  have  been  boycotted  for  taking  evicted 
farms  ? — I  know  one  prominent  case,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred. 

Do  you  know  that  it  is  the  practice  of  the  League 
to  boycott  persons  for  taking  evicted  farms  ? — No,  I 
think  the  case  is  extremely  rare.  There  are  not  many 
cases  in  my  diocese. 

Have  you  not  knowledge  of  such  cases  outside  your 
own  diocese  ? — Only  what  I  have  read  in  the  news- 
papers or  heard  of  from  others.  I  had  no  personal 
knowledge. 

Reading  the  newspapers  and  the  speeches  of  some 
members  of  Parliament,  do  not  you  know.  Dr.  Walsh, 
that  men  wore  boycotted  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  for 
taking  evicted  farms  ? — I  do. 

With  the  countenance  of  the  League  ? — I  understood 
it  was  done  with  the  countenance  ofthe  local  branches 
of  the  League,  and  frequently  disapproved  by  the 
central  organization  when  it  was  brought  under  their 
notice. 

Cftu  you  give  me  any  instance  of  this  ? — I  stated 
that  I  had  no  personal  knowledge,  and  there  might 
perhaps  be  an  objection  if  I  stated  what  I  have  read 
in  books  and  newspapers. 

Do  you  say  that  it  had  the  sanction  of  the  League  ? 
— Of  the  local  branches,  and  it  was  frequently  dis- 
approved of  by  the   central  organization. 

When  that  action  was  taken  by  the  local  League, 
who  determined  the  justice  of  the  eviction  ? — Of  those 
cases  I  have  no  particular  knowledge,  as  I  have  said 
before. 

Have  you  known  of  cases  where  boycotted  men  have 
come  to  the  League  and  made  their  peace  with  it  and 
the  ban  has  been  taken  off  ?— I  have  seen  reports  of 
such  cases  in  the  newspapers. 

Have  you  known  men  outraged  who  were  boycotted  7 
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—I  have  seen  a  statement  to  that  effect.  I  know 
aothing  of  it  myself. 

Do  you  believe  it  to  be  true,  from  the  I'eports  you 
received,  that  many  men  were  outraged  who  were 
boycotted  first  and  an  outrage  committed  upon  them 
afterwards  ? — I  have  no  reason  to  believe  it  to  be 
either  true  or  false.  I  consider  that  such  things  may 
have  occurred  up  and  down  the  country. 

But  before  you  formed  the  opinion  as  to  the  discon- 
nexion of  the  League  with  crime  did  you  try  and 
ascertain  whether  the  reports  were  accurate  ? — I  tried 
to  ascertain  whether  such  was  the  general  tendency 
of  the  action  of  the  League,  or  whether  such  oases 
were  exceedingly  few  and  exceptional  in  character 
and  totally  opposed  to  the  teaching  and  regulations 
of  the  League. 

What  steps  did  you  take  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
it  was  the  practice  throughout  many  parts  of  the 
country  to  have  men  boycotted,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  League, who  took  evicted  farms  ? — I  took  no  steps 
to  ascertain.  I  told  you  I  had  seen  such  a  statement 
in  the  newspapers. 

Did  you  take  any  steps  to  find  out  the  case  with 
regard  to  those  who  were  under  the  ban  of  boycott- 
ing ? — I  took  no  steps. 

Do  you  approve  of  boycotting  ? — If  you  define  what 
you  mean  by  boycotting,  I  can  answer  the  question. 
Boycotting  is  understood  in  Ireland  in  an  immense 
variety  of  ways.  Speaking  of  it  in  the  legal  sense, 
I  totally  and  most  emphatically  disapprove  of  it. 

Do  you  approve  of  the  practice  commonly  called 
boycotting  ? — Many  practices  go  by  that  name  in  Ire- 
land. 

Do  you  recognize  these  words,  "  commonly  called 
boycotting  "  ? — I  do.  Many  things  are  commonly 
called  boycotting  in  Ireland.  (Laiighter.)  Perhaps  I 
might  be  allowed  to  explain. 

Explain  what  form  of  boycotting  you  approve 
and  what  you  disapprove  ? — I  think  the  sense  in  which 
the  words  have  commonly  come  to  be  accepted  is  that 
boycotting  includes  intimidation,  and  that  is  the 
definition  laid  down  by  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Judges  on  the  Irish  Bench  a  few  months  ago.  I  refer 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Chief  Baron,  with  which  you 
are,  no  doubt,  acquainted. 

Was  that  delivered  12  months  ago  ? — I  think  so. 

But  had  not  boycotting  been  existing  in  Ireland  for 
five  years  before  that  ? — Yes. 

Had  you  formed  an  opinion  of  your  own  as  to  the 
characteristics  of  boycotting  before  the  judicial 
announcement  ? — ^The  characteristics  of  boycotting 
Varied  according  to  the  different  kinds  of  boycotting. 
I  can  explain,  if  you  wish,  the  different  kinds. 

Do  you  remember  having  read  a  speech  made  by  Mr. 
Farnell  at  Bnnis,  I  think,  when  he  first  laid  down 
what  boycotting  was,  according  to  him  ?— I  do  not 
think  so.  Was  that  the  speech  as  to  which  there  was 
some  dispute  with  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
word  "  unjustly  "  ? 

It  calls    upon   the  people  to   show   the  man  who 


takes  an  evicted  farm  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  &c. 
Now,  will  you  tell  us  what  are  the  kinds  of  boycotting 
of  which  you  appove  ? — I  think  the  only  sense  in  which 
boycotting  can  be  tolerated,  not  to  say  approved, 
is  that  which  more  properly  goes  under  the  name  of 
exclusive  dealing.  In  certain  cases  that  is  a  toler- 
able proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  within  cer- 
tain limits,  but  with  regard  to  anything  beyond  that, 
when  it  comes  to  intimidation— when  any  pressure  is 
put  on  the  persons  and  they  are  not  allowed  perfect 
freedom — I  think  the  process  is  most  reprehensible. 
I  have  always  myself  refused  to  use  the  word  "  boy- 
cotting ' '  with  regard  to  the  practice  I  have  referred 
to.  ■ 

Have  you  observed  any  such  diffidence  on  the  part  of 
popular  orators  in  Ireland  ? — I  have  observed  that 
the  distinction  has  been  frequently  drawn  by  the 
popular  leaders. 

Now,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  Mr.  Parnell's 
speech  at  Ennis  on  the  19th  of  September,  1880. 

Mr.  Beid. — I  do  not  think  that  my  learned  friend 
is  entitled  to  refer  to  this  speech,  to  which  Mr. 
Parnell's  attention  has  not  been  drawn. 

Sib  H.  James. — It  has  been  put  in  in  examination- 
in-chief  and  admitted  to  be  correct. 

The  Pbesibent.— Vou  are  entitled  to  refer  to  it. 

Mr.  ATKiNSOir  then  read  as  follows  : — "  What  are 
you  to  do  to  a  tenant  who  bids  for  a  farm  from  which 
his  neighbour  was  evicted  ?' ' 

Mr.  Bbid.— "  Unjustly." 

The  Prmident. — Have  the  speech  read  as  it 
appears  ;  application  may  be  made  by  counsel,  if 
necessary,  to  alter  it  ;  but  that  cannot  be  done  by 
interruption. 

Mr.  Atkinson  (continuing  to  read). — "(Shouts  and 
cries  of  '  Kill  him,'  '  Shoot  him.')  Now,  I  think  I 
heard  somebody  say  '  Shoot  him,'  but  I  wish  to  point' 
out  to  you  a  very  much  better  way,  a  more  Christian 
and  a  more  charitable  way,  which  will  give  the  lost 
sinner  an  opportunity  of  repenting.  You  must  show 
him  when  you  meet  him,  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  at 
the  shop  counter,  in  the  fair  or  market-place,  and 
even  in  the  house  of  worship,  by  leaving  him  severely 
alone,  by  putting  him  into  a  moral  Coventry,  by 
isolating  him  as  if  he  was  a  leper  of  old  ;  and  you 
may  depend  upon  it  that  if  the  population  of  a  county 
in  Ireland  carry  out  this  doctrine  there  will  be  no 
man  as  to  dare  public  opinion  and  transgress  your 
unwritten  code  of  laws."  (To  witness.)  Is  that  your 
definition  of  ' '  boycotting  ? ' ' — No . 

Does  that  purport  to  be  a  definition  of  boycotting  ? 
— I  leave  that  to  yourself. 

Do  you  approve  of  the  paragraph  ? — No  ;  but  I 
should  like  an  opportunity  to  consider  the  paragraph 
very  carefully  before  expressing  an  opinion. 

It  does  not  strike  you  at  once  as  being  improper  ? — 
It  does.    I  have  stated  that  I  do  not  approve  of  it. 

What    does   the   impropriety   consist    in  ? — I    must 
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decline  to  answer  that  without  having  had  anopportunity 
of  reading  it  carefully.  If  I  were  to  introduce  quali- 
fications into  the  speeches  of  others  I  might  make 
myself  responsible  for  matters  for  which  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  responsible. 

Do  I  understand  your  Grace  that  it  requires  con- 
eideration  to  discover  what  is  the  impropriety  in  that 
paragraph  ? — I  think  it  will  require  consideration  to 
discover  this,  with  what  qualifications  I  could 
approve  of  the  paragraph.  I  am  quite  willing  to  state  to 
you  that  I  do  not  approve  of  it  as  it  stands  ;  but  I 
must  respectfully  decline  to  take  on  myself  the  duty 
of  modifying  and  qualifying  language  used  by  other 
persons. 

But  do  you  not  know  that  the  system  of  boycotting, 
as  carried  out  by  the  League,  is  the  same  as  that 
which  is  defined  by  Mr.  Parnell  in  his  speech  ? — I  am 
perfectly  certain  that  it  is  not. 

Where  did  you  ascertain  that  the  system  carried  out 
with  the  sanction  of  the  League  is  different  fromi  that 
defined  here  ? — I  told  you  that  there  were  one  or  two 
cases  of  boycotting  which  came  to  my  knowledge, 
and  it  was  those  which  I  had  in  view  when  I  stated 
that  the  system  described  here  was  not  carried  out  by 
the  League.  Will  you  allow  me  to  look  at  the 
passage  ?  (A  copy  of  the  extract  from  Mr.  Parnell's 
speech  was  handed  to  the  witness.)  Here,  for  in- 
stance, there  is  a  reference  to  a  house  of  worship. 
In  the  few  cases  ef  boycotting  that  happened  in  my 
diocese  nothing  of  that  kind  occurred. 

Is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  character  of  boy- 
cotting entirely  confined  to  what  occurred  in  your 
own  diocese  ? — In  the  few  cases  of  boycotting  that 
occurred  in  it  it  is. 

Did  you  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  general  character 
of  boycotting  as  it  existed  outside  your  diocese  ? — I 
have  with  regard  to  the  particular  point  to  which  you 
are  calling  my  attention  now.  I  have  knowledge  of 
the  most  decided  character  that  boycotting  in  that 
sense  has  not  been  carried  out  except  in  a  very  few 
exceptional  cases  in  some  districts  of  Kerry  and  a  few 
other  parts  of  the  country  which  presented  excep- 
tional circumstances,  which  accounted  for  the  specific 
character  of  the  proceedings. 

Could  you  point  to  any  speech  of  any  member  of 
Parliament  who  ever  dissented  from  this  definition  of 
boycotting  laid  down  by  Mr.  Parnell  ?— I  cannot  say 
I  ever  met  with  any  speech  by  any  member  of  Parlia- 
ment in  connexion  with  that  passage. 

Do  you  think  that  the  effect  of  this  language  would 
not  be  likely  to  lead  to  outrage  upon  land-grabbers  ? 
— I  have  stated  before  that  the  use  of  such  language, 
if  used  at  one  place  without  qualification,  and  when 
there  is  nothing  in  the  context  to  modify  it,  might 
have  a  totally  different  effect  from  what  it  might 
have  if  used  in  another  place  with  qualifications  and 
modifications. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  an  extract  from 
another  speech.  Is  Kildaro  in  your  diocese  ? — The 
fiown  of  Kildare  is,  but  only  about  half  of  the  county. ' 


Now,  this  is  what  Mr.  William  Eedmond  said  at 
Nurney,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  on  the  15th  of 
February,  1885  :— "  The  Land  League  rdle  is,  you  are 
to  boycott  any  man  not  true  to  the  principles  of  the 
League."  Do  you  observe  'that  Mr.  Eedmond  used 
the  word  "  boycotting  "  without  any  qualification  ? — ' 
I  really  do  not  know  whether  you  are  reading  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Redmond's  speech. 

I  have  read  all  the  passage  ?— In  the  paragraph 
you  have  read  he  seems  to  have  used  the  word  without 
qualification. 

Do  you  think  that  language  was  likely  to  hold  up 
any  land-grabber  in  the  district  to  outrage  ? — No  ; 
the  whole  teaching  of  the  Land  League  was  that  boy- 
cotting was  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
keeping  the  county  clear  of  outrage. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  boycotting,  were  not  men 
outraged  by  somebody  ? — I  think  such  cases  happened 
in  a  very  small  number  of  instances  out  of  a  very 
large  number  of  cases. 

Outrage  carried  on  because  men  had  withstood  the 
boycotting  ? — That  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  motive  was.  No  such  case  came  to  my  per- 
sonal knowledge. 

Just  listen  to  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  W.  Eed- 
mond on  the  15th  of  April,  1885  : — 

"  The  Land  League  owes  its  success  to  the  boy- 
cotting of  land-grabbing,  and  the  League  will  not  be 
any  good  unless  you  put  down  land-grabbing.  When 
land-grabbing  ■  is  gone  the  landlord's  crutch  is  gone 
also.  .  .  Teach  your  children  that  when  they  see  a 
land-grabber  they  should  walk  the  other  side  of  the 
street." 

Is  not  the  land-grabber  in  that  speech  held 
up  as  an  enemy  of  the  people  ? — It  you 
wish  for  my  interpretation  of  Mr.  W.  Eedmond's 
speeches,  you  must  give  me  an  opportunity  of  reading 
them. 

The  Peesident. — The  question  would  have  more 
force  if  it  were  not  so  long. 

Archbishop  Walsh.— It  is  quite  impossible,  my 
Lord,  to  keep  a  long  discourse  of  that  kind  in  one's 
mind. 

The  President. — Do  you  approve  of  the  suggestion 
that  the  children  should  be  taught  to  walk  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road  ? — No,  my  Lord,  I  do  not. 

The  President, — Or  that  no  man  should  buy  from 
him  or  sell  to  him  ?— As  regards  buying  from  him, that 
comes  within  the  question  of  thei  propriety  of  exclu- 
sive dealing, and  I  am  slow  to  say  that  I  condemn  that 
absolutely  ;  but  as  regards  selling  to  him,  that  is 
another  thing. 

Cross-examination  continued. — I  totally  disapprove 
of  it  in  its  absolute  sense. 

I  think  you  said  that  the  Land  League  oonld  not  be 
connected  with  crime,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Eoman 
Catholic  clergy  had  joined  it  ?— I  said  nothing  of  the 
kind.  What  I  said  was  that  in  connexion  with  the 
clergy  of  my  own  diocese  it  was  my  duty  as  Areh- 
J  bishop, to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  general  influence  of 
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the  Land  League,  as  to  whether  it  tended  in  the  direc- 
tion of  crime  or  otherwise,  before  I  gave  permission 
to  any  of  them  to  join  it,  and  it  was  in  consequence 
of  the  opinion  I  formed,  that  it  had  no  connexion 
with  crime,  that  I  allowed  them  to  join  the  Leaguei 
and  approved  their  remaining  in  it. 

Are  you  aware  that  many  of  the  clergy  who  joined 
the  Land  League  and  the  National  League  in  different 
parts  of  Ireland  have  used  almost  identical  language 
with  that  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention  with 
regard  to  taking  evicted  farms  and  to  boycotting  those 
who  took  them  ? — As  regards  the  particular  language 
of  particular  people  I  should  prefer  having  the 
language  before  me  before  I  express  any  opinion 
about  it. 

As  far  as  you  have  followed  the  movements  of  the 
League,  as  stated  in  the  newspapers  and  in  the 
speeches  of  members  of  Parliament,  has  it  not 
occurred  to  you  that  similar  language  to  that  to 
which  I  have  referred  you  has  been  used  by  the 
Boman  Catholic  clergy  who  had  joined  it  ? — I  think 
it  has  struck  me  from  time  to  time  that  in  excep- 
tional instances  very  imprudent  and  very  improper 
language  has  been  used  even  by  ecclesiastics  who 
spoke  upon  the  Irish  question. 

Do  you  approve  of  the  Flan  of  Campaign  ? 

Mr.  Eeid. — I  must  object  to  that  question.  The 
Attorney-General  deliberately  abstained  from  examin- 
ing the  witnesses  in  regard  to  the  Plan  oE  Campaign. 

Mr.  Atkinson. — I  am  only  cross-examining  now  in 
order  to  show  that  this  gentleman  is  not  an  impartial 
judge  as  to  the  matters  upon  which  he  has  given  his 
evidence. 

The  President. — Nothing  has  passed  which  makes 
this  line  of  examination  improper. 

Cro'ss-eSamination  continued. — Do  you  not  know  that 
iccording  to  the  Plan  of  Campaign  any  tenant, 
whether  able  to  pay  his  rent  or  not,  and  who  paid  it 
after  he  had  joined  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  was  to  be 
boycotted  ? — I  never  heard  of  it.  It  may,  however,  be 
BO.  The  whole  essence  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign  was, 
as  I  understood  it,  that  it  was  a  purely  voluntary 
combination  of  the  tenants  of  certain  districts.  I 
never  heard  of  the  suggestion  that  it  was  forced  upon 
them  by  boycotting. 

Hav%  you  read  the  speeches  of  the  Eev.  Eugene 
Bheehy  ?-^I  do  not  think  so  at  all.  I  have  a  general 
idea  that  his  speeches  were  rather  -violent,  and  that 
there  was  a  singular  contrast  between  the  tone  of  his 
public  speeches  and  his  tone  in  private  life.  I  have 
met  him  occasionally,  and  have  found  him  an  exceed- 
ingly quiet  and  amiable  priest. 

Knowing  that  he  was  extreme  in  his  language  on 
the  platform,  did  you  when  you  met  him  inquire  from 
him  as  to  the  opinions  expressed  on  the  platform  ? — I 
do  not  believe  his  speeches  were  extreme,  but  of  a 
Bomewhat  injudicious  and  exaggerated  character. 
,  Is  that  all  the  condemnation  you  have  of  them  ?— 
'Recording  to  my  information,  it  is. 
\  Have  you  read  the   speeches   of  the  Bev.  Father 


Murphy  ? — I  know  nothing  of  him.  I  never  heard  of 
him  before. 

Do  you  not  know  he  was  president  of  the  Ardagh 
branch  of  the  Laud  League  ? — No  ;  I  cannot  under- 
take to  say  that  I  know  who  the  presidents  and  vice- 
presidents  Of  the  League  branches  were. 

Kindly  listen  to  this  speech  : — 

"  We  have  been  fooled  out  of  our  rights  for  the  last 
200  years,  and  it  would  be  much  better  for  us  to  fight 
against  our  enemies  on  the  battlefield  than  starve  in 
the  workhouses  as  we  have  done.  Unite.  No  man 
should  go  by  the  back  stairs  into  the  rent-office  ;  go  in 
a  body,  or  don't  go  at  all.  ('  They  are  going  that 
way.  Father.')  I  should  think  there  are  plenty  of 
night  boys  about  here  to  seethem.  (Cheers.)  I  think 
that  the  cause  has  made  great  progress.  One  good 
thing,  you  have  cooked  the  small  land-grabber  ;  he  is 
done  brown.  (Boos  for  Brown.)  You  have  yet  to 
cook  that  big  landgrabber,  and  the  big  lahd-grabber 
well  merited  it.  (Boos.)  Second  course,  land-grab- 
ber ;  third,  desert.  We  will  give  England  her  deserts. 
And  as  soon  as  England  meets  with  her  deserts,  thes 
you  can  drink  a  health  to  noble  Davitt." 

Do  you  think  that  that  speech  is  likely  to  hold  up  tha 
land-grabbers  to  danger  ? — It  appears  to  me  to  be 
rather  nonsensical.  Manifestly  it  is  most  improper 
language,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  that  person  is 
holding  any  ecclesiastical  office  in  Ireland. 

I  understand  that  you  expressed  your  disapproval  of 
any  person  being  coerced  to  join  the  movement  in  any 
way  ? — Yes.  Only  one  case  of  the  kind  came  under 
my  own  knowledge,  and  I  communicated  at  once  with 
the  authorities,  and  they,  in  a  most  praiseworthy  man- 
ner, dealt  with  it  publicly. 

Are  you  aware'  that  advertisements  were  published 
in  United  Ireland  giving  the  names  of  shopkeepers 
who  had  or  had  not  joined  the  League  ? — No,  either  I 
did  not  read  that  particular  number  or  did  not  read 
that  particular  part  of  it. 

The  President. — Advertising  those  who  had  oi 
those  who  had  not  ? 

Mr.  Atkinson.— Those  who  had. 

Archbishop  Walsh. — I  would  like  to  add  an  observa- 
tion with  reference  to  this.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
central  branch  of  the  League  the  reprehensible 
practice  of  publishing  a  black  list  was  spoken, of,  and 
a  suggestion  was  made  by  some  of  the  speakers  that  a 
white  list — that  is,  of  persons  who  had  joined — should 
be  drawn  up.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Harrington  who 
stated  that  he  disapproved  even  of  that,  although, 
perhaps,  in  some  exceptional  circumstances  it  might 
be  done.  Mr.  John  O'Connor  also  deprecated  strongly 
drawing  up  any  such  list. 

Cross-examination  continued. — The  following  appeared 
in  United  Ireland  of  the  13th  of  August,  1881  : — 

"  Local  branches.  Shopkeepers'  names.  Kanturk, 
county  Cork.  The  weekly  meeting  of  this  branch  was 
held  on  Saturday,  August  6.  Mr.  Thomas  Nunan  in 
the  chair,  ...  A  list  of  all  members  who  are 
shopkeepers  to  be  hung  up  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 
League  roomt'' 
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Then  in    United   Ireland  of  October  8,  1881,  appears 
the  following  : — 

"  Local  branches. — ^An  editorial  hint. — Beaken, 
Ballyhaunis. — Meeting  on  Sunday,  Mr.  T.  Hoban  in 
the  chair. — Besolntion  proposed,  '  That  we  call  on 
all  landowners  in  our  parish  who  have  not  yet  joined 
our  branch  to  do  so  before  this  day  fortnight,  and,  if 
not,  we  call  on  our  secretary  to  publish  their  names 
in  the  next  issue  of  United  Ireland." 
And  then  there  is  a  note  :— 

' '  We  cannot  do  that  ;  but  we  can  publish  those 
who  have  joined  ;  it  will  do  as  well. — Ed.  U.I." 
po  you  notthink  that  the  object  of  publishing  that  was  to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  those  who  bad  not  joined  ? 
— It  may  have  had  that  meaning,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
necessarily  has  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  take  in  a  long 
statement  like  that  which  one  hears  for  the  first  time. 

Do  you  not  see  any  intimidation  in  hanging  up  the 
names  of  those  who  have  joined  the  League  ?■ — No. 

Or  pressure  ? — What  pressure  ?  I  only  see  An 
Inducement  for  members  of  the  League  to  give  their 
custom  to  those  who  were  also  members. 

About  this  editorial  note.  According  to  the  opinion 
of  the  editor  of  United  Ireland,  it  is  obvious  that  he 
considers  that  the  publication  of  the  names  of  thote 
who  had  joined  would  be  as  effectual  as  the  publica- 
tion of  those  who  had  not  ? — If  you  wish  to  have  the 
opinion  of  the  editor  of  United  Ireland  you  had  better 
examine  him. 

He  says,  "  It  will  do  as  well."  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  that  ? — I  should  be  slow  to  interpret  it.  I 
thought  it  a  very  objectionable  thing  to  draw  up  a 
black  list,  and  also  a  white  list  if  it  had  the  inten- 
tion to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  black  list. 

The  President. — You  object  to  the  white  list  if 
"  it  would  do  as  well  "  ? — If  it  would  do  as  well. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Do  you  know  who  the 
editor  of  United Ireland'^i^B? — Mr.  William  O'Brien, 
I  suppose. 

Was  he  not  pretty  accurately  acquainted  with  the 
machinery  of  the  League  ? — I  really  do  not  know 
whether  he  was  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the 
local  branches.  I  should  say  he  was  too  much  occu- 
pied with  his  newspaper  work  and  with  his  work  as  a 
leading  member  of  the  central  branch.  But  perhaps  I 
am  wrong.  I  cannot  imdertake  to  speak  for  Mr, 
O'Brien.  He  is  perfectly  well  able  to  speak  for  him- 
self. 

Now,  supposing  proceedings  of  this  kind  took  place 
at  any  branch,  in  your  opinion  would  it  affect  the 
safety  or  interests  of  persons  who  had  not  joined  the 
League  ? — 

"  Nation,  December  8,  1880. 

"  Mr.  Edward  Cunningham  then  read  out  a  list  of 
the  shopkeepers  in  Boyle  who  had  not  joined  the 
League,  and  he  moved  that  they  get  one  week  to 
make  up  their  minds  or  be  boycotted." 

That  is  precisely  the  kind  of  proceeding  which  I 
have  described  as  having  been  very  strongly  dis- 
approved of  by  the  central  branches. 

You  were  not  aware  that  such  things  occurred  in 
parts  of  Ireland  ? — I  was  aware  that   they  occurred  in 


a  small  number  of  places,  and  I  thought  it  right, 
as  I  had  given  my  sanction  to  my  priests  to  work  with 
the  League— 1  thought  it  my  duty  to  bring  the  matter 
at  once  under  the  notice  of  the  central  branch  of  the 
League.  If  transactions  of  the  kind  had  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  central  branch  they  would 
have  been  reprobated. 

Are  you  aware  that  United  Ireland  contained  in  each 
publication  reports  of  the  proceedings  at  a  great  many 
of  the  local  branches  ? — Yes. 

Are  there  not  thousands  of  instances  recorded  is 
United  Ireland  in  which  resolutions  of  the  same  kind 
were  passed  ? — I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  it 
was  in  United  Ireland  that  I  saw  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  at  Clondalkin. 

May  I  ask  your  Qrace  to  finish  with  Clondalkin 
once  and  for  all  ?  Do  you  know  whether  in  United 
Ireland  thousands  of  cases  of  that  kind  were  reported 
as  having  taken  place  elsewhere  than  at  Clondalkin  ? 
— It  is  possible.      I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

The  Bishops  in  1882  met  in  Dublin  and  issued  a 
pastoral  dealing  with  the  agitation  ?— I  do'  not  re- 
member a  particular  pastoral  in  that  year,  but  I  will 
take  it  for  granted  that  one  was  published. 

Please  listen  to  this  : — 

"  It  is  true  that,  on  religious  as  well  as  political 
grounds,  it  is  the  indisputable  right  of  Irishmen  to 
live  in  and  by  their  own  fertile  soil,  and  be  free  to 
employ  the  resources  of  their  own  country  for  their 
own  country,  for  their  own  profit.  It  is  moreover  the 
admitted  right,  and  often  the  duty  of  those  who  suffer 
oppression,  either  from  individuals  or  from  the  State, 
to  seek  redress  by  every  lawful  means  ;  and  to  help 
in  obtaining  such  redress  as  a  noble  work  of  justice 
and  charity.  On  those  grounds  it  is  that  the  object  of 
our  national  movement  has  had  the  approval  and  bless- 
ing, not  only  of  your  priests  and  Bishops,  but  of'  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  himself,  and  has  been  applauded  in 
our  own  and  in  foreign  countries  by  all  men  of  just 
and  generous  minds,  without  distinction  of  race  or 
creed.  It  must,  however,  be  well  known  to  you,  as 
indeed  it  is  to  the  world  at  large,  that  in  the  pursuit 
of  your  legitimate  aims  means  have  been  from  time  to 
time  employed  which  are  utterly  subversive  of  social 
order  and  opposed  to  the  dictates  of  justice  and 
charity.  It  is  to  these  unlawful  means  we  desire  to 
direct  your  attention,  and  especially  to  the  follow- 
ing :— 

'  (1)  Refusing  to  pay  just  debts  when  able  to  pay 
them.  (2)  Preventing  others  from  paying  their  just 
debts.  (3)  Injuring  the  neighbour  in  his  person,  his 
rights, or  his  property.  (4)  Forcibly  resisting  the  law 
and  those  charged  with  its  administration,  or  inciting 
others  to  do  so.  (5)  Forming  secret  associations  foi 
the  promotion  of  the  above  or  other  like  objects,  oi 
obeying  the  orders  of  such  condemned  associations.' 

"Under  each  of  these  offences  we  solemnly  pro- 
test, in  the  name  of  God  and  His  Holy  Church  ;  and 
we  declare  it  to  be  your  duty  to  regard  as  the  worst 
enemy  of  our  creed  and  country  the  man  who  would 
recommend  or  justify  the  commission  of  any  of  them. 
We  soleiinnly  appeal  to  all  our  flocks,  especially  to 
the  youth  of  both  sexes,  not  only  to  have  no  connexion 
with  secret  societies,  but  to  condemn  and  oppose  them 
as   being  hostile   alike   to   religion   and  to    social 
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freedom  aud  progress.  Let  us  now  assure  you  that  the 
national  movement,  purged  from  what  is  criminal  and 
guarded  against  what  leads  to  crime,  shall  have  our 
earnest  support  and  that  of  our  clergy." 

Do  you  remember  when  that  was  published  ? — Let 
me  look  at  the  book,  please.  Yes  ;  I  recollect  the 
circumstance  now.  The  pastoral:  was  published  in 
1882.  There  was  a  period  of  great  disorganization  in 
the  country  in  consequence  of  the  imprisonment  of 
Mr.  Famell  and  other  leaders,  and  during  their  im- 
prisonment secret  societies  sprang  up,  and  in  many 
districts  the  movement  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
constitutional  leaders.  The  Bishops  in  consequence 
met  in  Dublin  and  passed  these  resolutions  condemn- 
ing excesses  and  pointing  out,  amongst  other  sources 
of  danger,  the  existence  of  these  secret  societies.  It 
was  about  the  time  of  the  transaction  which  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  Kilmainham  Treaty.  The  Bishops 
wished  to  encourage  the  popular  movement  and  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  Mr.  Famell,  who  wished  to 
clear  the  movement  of  everything  criminal. 

Am  X  to  understand  that  you  draw  a  distinction 
between  just  debts  and  rent  as  not  being  a  just  debt  p 
— No  ;   I  have  always  looked  upon  rent  as  a  just  debt. 

Now,  let  me  draw  your  attention  to  this 
passage  of  the  pastoral,  *'  Preventing  others  from  pay- 
ing their  just  debts."  Does  that  refer  to  boycotting? 
• — It  refers  to  intimidation  or  undue  pressure  of  the 
same  kind,  which  I  condemn  and  have  always  heard 
condemned  by  the  leaders  of  the  present  constitu- 
tional movement. 

What  is  it  thatyou  have  heard  condemned  ? — Putting 
any  sort  of  pressure  upon  or  influencing  by  intimida- 
tion any  class  in  the  country.  It  was  always  said  that 
anybody  who  put  pressure  upon  persons  was  an  enemy 
to  the  movement.  It  was  a  first  principle  of  the 
movement  that  it  should  be  free  from  intimidation. 

"•Preventing  others  from  paying  their  just  debts." 
Does  not  that  refer  to  boycotting  men  for  paying  their 
rent  ? — I  think  it  refers  to  intimidation — to  prevent- 
ing people  by  some  intimidation. 

Are  you  not  aware  that  after  the  agitation  had  begun 
the  injnnction  was  sent  out  from  the  League  to  pay  no 
more  than  Grifiith's  valuation  ? — I  am  aware  that  that 
was  put  forward. 

Have  these  words,  "  refusing  to  pay  just  debts  when 
able  to  pay  them, ' '  any  reference  to  that  injunction  ? 
—-I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  that  refers  rather  to  the 
disorganized  local  movements  that  had  sprung  np  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  in  consequence  of  the 
imprisonment  of  Mr.  Pamell  and  the  other  leaders. 

You  think  it  has  no  reference  to  the  general  strike 
against  rents  ? — The  No-rent  Manifesto,  issued  iti 
the  previoos  October,  had  been  withdrawn. 

Was  there  not  a  strike  against  the  payment  of  more 
than  Griffith's  valuation  ? — Not  a  strike,  but  the 
people  were  told  that  the  rent  was  too  high  and  that 
the  Government  valuation  was  the  best  to  act  upon 
as  it  wonld   be   a  dangerous  thing  to  encourage  the 


people  to  fix  their  rente  themselves.  But  I  am  now 
rather  inclined  to  think  that  that  has  reference  to  the 
No-rent  Manifesto,  which,  although  formally 
withdrawn  by  Mr.  Famell,  might  not  have  ceased  to 
have  effect  if  the  withdrawal  had  not  been  endorsed 
by  the  Bishops.  Although  the  manifesto  had  been 
withdrawn  and  Mr .  Famell  was  trying  to  induce  the 
people  to  pay  rent,  I  dare  say  it  occurred  to  the 
Bishops  to  strengthen  Mr.  Parnell's  hands  by  a  re- 
commendation of  that  sort. 

' '  Injuring  the  neighbour  in  his  person,  his  right,  or 
his  property."  What  does  that  refer  to  ? — ^To  the 
strong  recommendation  to  that  effect  repeatedly 
given  by  the  leaders  of  the  League. 

In  your  opinion  does  that  refer  to  boycotting  ?— 
"  Injuring  him  in  his  person  "  would  refer  to  those 
outrages  which  occurred  from  time  to  time  in  Kerry 
and  other  counties.  "  Injuring  him  in  his  right  or 
property  ' '  would  refer  to  such'  transactions  as  have 
already  been  referred  to. 

Would  it  refer  to  boycotting  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I 
think  it  refers  to  positive  injury.  It  is  true  that  the 
word  ' '  boycotting  ' '  is  used  sometimes  in  the  sense 
of  inflicting  positive  injury  on  people,  and  if  it  be 
taken  in  that  sense  this  passage  may  refer  to  it. 

Is  it  not  a  word  which  has  been  commonly  used  in 
Ireland  for  the  last  five  years  without  any  metaphysi- 
cal qualifications  ? — I  do  not  call  it  a  metaphysical 
qualification  to  tell  people  to  refrain  from  outrage . 

Have  y  ou  seen  the  word  used  in  speeches  and  news- 
paper articles  without  any  qualification  ? — I  have  ; 
bnt  the  tone  of  the  article  or  speech  would  determine 
the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  word. 

Have  you  seen  the  expression  "  commonly  called 
boycotting  "  in  the  Papal  rescript  ? — Yes. 

It  runs — "  appeUaiua  Plan  of  Campaign  et  the  boy- 
cotting "  (laughter)  ? — Yes. 

Is  there,  therefore,  a  system  well  known  in  Ireland 
— a  system  commonly  called  boycotting  ? — There  are 
many  systems. 

Do  you  know  the  system  commonly  described  by  the 
word  "  boycotting  "  ? — I  know  two  totally  distinct 
systems  which  aro  frequently  and  commonly  spoken  of 
under  that  name.  One  of  these  systems  involves  the 
use  of  intimidation  and  goes  the  length  of  inflicting 
injury  upon  people.  The  other  system  involves  pro- 
ceedings of  a  negative  character,  such  as  dealing  with 
persons  other  than  those  concerned,  and  repudiates  in- 
timidation. Those  two  systems  are  commonly  spoken 
of  in  Ireland  as  "  boycotting  ;"  the  first  is  so  spoken 
of  by  the  enemies  of  the  constitutional  movement,  and 
the  second  is  so  spoken  of  by  the  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  the  movement. 

Which  is  the  more  common  meaning  of  the  word  in 
Ireland  P — The  second  meaning,  that  which  points  to 
proceedings  of  a  negative  character. 

You  disapprove  of  boycotting  in  the  other  sense  P — 
Yes. 

Do  yon  think  it  was  exclusive  dealing  that  was 
referred  to  in  this  paragraph  ?■— No,  I  think  that  had 
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reference  to    the    infliction  of    positive    injury   upon 
people,  which  was  always  reprobated  by  the  leaders. 

Does  not  this  pastoral  distinctly  recognize  that  a 
reprehensible  kind  of  boycotting  is  involved  in  the 
national  movement  ? — The  movement  had  fallen  at 
that  time  into  a  deplorable  pondition  of  disorganiza- 
tion in  consequence  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  leaders. 

The  pastoral  is  silent  upon  that  fact  ?  —  It 
would  not  be  mentioned  in  the  pastoral,  but  it  is  in 
contemporaneous  history.  But  I  do  not  think  that  the 
pastoral  can  he  said  to  be  altogether  silent  on  the 
point.  There  is  a  most  important  passage  which  defines 
the  whole  meaning  of  the  pastoral  : — "  Forming 
•secret  associations  for  the  promotion  of  the  above  or 
other  like  objects,  or  obeying  the  orders  of  such  con- 
demned associations." 

You  have  referred  to  the  Bessborough  Commission. 
You  have  read  the  report  ?— Not  the  whole  of  it. 

Did  you  confine  your  attention  to  'those  portions  of 
the  report  which  agree  with  your  Grace's  own 
opinions  ? — It  is  impossible  at  this  distance  of  time 
to  say  what- portions  I  read. 

Did  you  see  in  paragraph  31  : — 

"  The  agitation  on  the  land  question  has  not  hin- 
dered us,  in  any  respect,  from  obtaining  evidence,  and 
will  be  found  to  have  exercised  upon  the  character  of 
the  evidence  tendered  to  us,  less  influence  than  might 
have  been  expected.  Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to 
ignore  circumstances  which  so  largely  increase  our  re- 
sponsibility in  offering,  as  it  is  our  duty  to  do, 
recommendations  for  legislation  now  to  be  undertaken. 
Tenants  have  been  advised  to  withhold  their  rent,  or 
to  pay  no  rent  beyond  a  certain  standard,  until  a 
measure  shall  have  been  passed,  the  outlines  of  which 
have  never  been  accurately  defined." 
Is  not  the  reference  there  to  GrifSth's  valuation  ? — 
I  think  so. 

Does  not  the  report  say  elsewhere  that  the  Govern- 
ment valuation  is  not  a  trustworthy  standard  ? — I 
agree  with  that.  Fair  rents  are  now  being  fixed 
15  per  cent,  below  the  Government  valuation  all  over 
Ireland. 

Did  you  read  that  paragraph  of  the  report  ? — I  did. 
1  stated  in  my  evidence  that  the  Government  valua- 
tion was  not  a  fair  standard. 

By  whom,  in  1881,  was  the  advice  given  not  to  pay 
any  rent  beyond  the  Government  standard  ? — I  think 
it  was  given  in  that  well-known  document,  the  'No- 
rent  Manifesto. 

I  am  speaking  of  January,  1881  ? — I  never  heard  of 
advice  of  that  kind  then. 

"  To  withhold  their  rent,  or  to  pay  no  rent  beyond 
a  certain  standard."  Yon  do  not  know  by  whom  that 
advice  was  given  ? — No.  I  do  not  admit  that  that  re- 
port is  an  impartial  report. 

You  only  accept  the  paragraphs  that  embody  your 
own  views  ?— I  think  it  is  a  highly  satisfactory  thing 
that  my  views  on  certain  points  should  be  endorsed  by 
the  authority  of  a  Commission  of  that  kind. 

Have  you  read  this  paragraph  : — 

"  If  by  the  general  consent  of  such  men, 
selected    in    a    variety    of    ways,    some   oj)    their 


personal  application,  some  as  representatives  of 
associations,  some  of  localities,  or  as  dele- 
gates of  meetings  convened  for  the  purpose,  some 
sought  out  and  summoned  by  ourselves  with  no  object 
but  to  obtain  the  fullest  representation  of  their 
views,  the  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland  declare  that  they 
do  not  desire  the  expropriation  of  landlords,  or  the 
confiscation  for  their  own  benefit  of  the  property  of 
others, but  that  they  do  desire  to  cultivate  their  farms 
in  security,  and  to  receive  the  full  profits  of  their 
industry,  while  rendering  a  fair  rent  for  the  land  they 
occupy  to  those  whose  means  have  been  invested  in  it, 
we  cannot  consent  to  set  aside  such  testimony  for  less 
calm,  less  representative,  and  less  responsible  utter- 
ances ?" — 

Yes.  I  think  the  Class  of  people  who  gave  evidence 
before  that  Commission  were  people  who  were  in 
favour  of  a  settlement  of  the  land  question  in  accord- 
ance with  the  policy  of  the  three  F's  ;  but  Mr. 
Parnell  had  issued  a  manifesto  pointing  out  that  any 
legislation  based  upon  that  principle  would  in  a  few 
years  bring  the  countrj  into  a  state  of  dis-organization. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  never  knew  the 
advice  to  pay  no  rent  beyond  Griffith's  valuation  to  be 
given  by  any  responsible  person  ? — I  cannot  say 
whether  it  was  or  not. 

Have  you  seen  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  any  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  any  local  branch  of  the  Land 
League  ? — No. 

Listen  to  this,  it  is  from  the  Nation  : — "  Mr. 
Kelly,  I  shall  charge  you  with  paying.your  rent  over 
the  Government  valuation.  It  was  wrong  of  you  to 
break  the  rules,  and  you  are  called  on  now  to  explain 
why  you  did."  Now,  did  you  know  that  this  advice 
was  given  by  any  of  the  local  branches  of  the  League  ? 
— No  ;    but  I  infer  that  it  was. 

Ee-examined  by  Mr.  Eeid. — You  have  been  asked 
as  to  the  advice  to  tenants  not  to  enter  the  Land 
Courts  in  1881,  and  you  have  said  that  you  thought  that 
that  was  wise  advice.  Why  did  you  consider  it  wise  ? 
— Because  I  considered  that  if  the  advice  were  not 
taken  it  would  be  hopelessfor  a  large  body  of  tenants 
to  expect  to  derive  any  benefit  under  the  Act  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  number  of  tenants  who 
might  fairly  claim  protection  under  the  Act  was 
enormous,  and  it  was  impossible  that  their  cases 
could  be  heard  under  any  systepi  of  individual  in- 
vestigation. Years  would  have  to  pass  before  they 
could  obtain  redress,  and  in  the  meantime  they  would 
have  been  liable  for  the  old  rent.  I  considered  that 
Mr.  Parnell's  policy  of  test  cases  was  the  policy  most 
calculated  to  give  effect  to  the  purpose  of  the  Act.  If 
test  cases  had  been  selected  and  tried,  settlements 
out  of  Court  would  have  been  arrived  at  in  thousands 
of  other  cases. 

Does  your  experience  in  fixing  rents  in  subsequent 
years  confirm  that  view  ? — Yes.  In  the  first  four 
years  176,000  tenants  applied  to  the  Court,  and  are 
now  suffering  heavily,  while  the  tenants  who  regarded 
Mr.  Parnell's  advice'and  remained  out  are  getting  reduc- 
tions on  a  much  more  liberal  scale.  Fair  rents  fixed 
by  the  Court  iij  fclie   first   year  of   the  ^forking  of  the 
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Act  are  6ver  31  per  cent,  in  excess  of  tha  rents  fixed 
at  present,  and  people  who  had  their  rents  fixed  in  the 
first  year  are  now  in  a  really  hopeless  condition. 

In  regard  to  the  pastoral  referred  to  by  Mr.  Atkin- 
son, you  have  told  us  that  there  was  a  consultation  of 
the  Bishops  yearly  with  regard  to  these  matters  ?-^I 
did  not  say  there  was  yearly  a  consultation  on  this 
subject  ;  but  there  was  yearly  a  consultation  and 
meeting  of  the  Bishops  at  which,  naturally,  the 
general  condition  of  the  country  was  discussed. 

My  learned  friend  read  out  to  you  portions  of  a 
pastoral.  I  desire  to  add  one  or  two  other  sentences 
from  it.     (Reading.) 

"  We  feel  it  our  duty  to  declare,  without  in  any 
sense  meaning  to  excuse  the  crimes  and  offences  we 
have  condemned,  that  in  our  belief  they  would  have 
never  occurred  had  not  the  people  been  driven  to 
despair  by  euictions,  and  the  prospect  of  evictions, 
for  the  non-payment  of  exorbitant  rents  ;  and,  further- 
more, that  the  continuance  of  such  evictions,  justly 
designated  by  the  Prime  l^inister  of  England  as 
sentences  of  death,  must  be  a  fatal,  permanent  pro- 
vocative to  crime  ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  put  an  end  to  them  as  speedily  as 
possible  and  at  any  cost." 

Do  you  concur  in  that  statement  ? — Undoubtedly. 

As  you  have  been  cross-examined  as  to  it  I  am 
entitled  to  ask  you  whether,  from  your  observation, 
in  your  judgment  the  action  of  the  League  in  regard 
to  boycotting  tended  to  increase  or  diminish  crime  ? 

The  Pkesidsnt. — That  has  been  answered  already. 

Mr.  Reid. — I  pass  from  that.  Several  speeches 
have  been  put  to  you.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  you 
were  yourself  aware  of  any  speech  by  any  leader 
inciting  to  outrage  ? — No.     Quite  the  contrary. 

During  the  whole  period  they  never  came  within 
your  notice  ? — No.  All  the  speeches  that  came  to  my 
knowledge  had  distinctly  a  contrary  tendency. 

In  regard  to  boycotting,  I  will  not  go  further  into 
the  matter  my  friend  pressed  you  upon,  bnt  have 
you  yourself  known  any  case  in  which  persons  were 
starved  by  the  process  of  boycotting  ? — No. 

You  have  not  heard  of  any  ? — No. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  ask  you. 

Archbishop  Walsh  (addressing  the  Bench). — Before 
I  leave  the  witness-box,  my  Lords,  I  should  wish  to 
make  one  observation  with  reference  to  a  case 
referred  to.  References  were  made  to  proceedings 
on  the  part  of  a  certain  landlord,  the  Duke  of 
Leinster.  I  wish  to  state  that  immediately  after  the 
transactions  in  question  that  nobleman  reversed  his 
action  in  the  most  praiseworthy  manner,  and  I  felt  it 
my  duty" to  bear  testimony  publicly  to  it.  I  wished  to 
state  this,  my  Lords,  to  remove  any  impression  that 
might  be  made  by  what  has  been  said. 

The  Eev.  Michael  O'Oonnell  was  then  called  and 
examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood.  lie  said  :— I  am  now 
president  of  St.  Jarlath's  College,  Tuam.  I  was 
curate  at  Letterfraok  from  1878  to  1882.  During  the 
time  I  was  there  I  was  well  acquainted  witb  the  con- 


dition of  the  people  in  my  parish.  The  properly  of 
Mrs.  Blake,  of  Rynvyle,  is  in  the  parish.  The  other 
landowners  are  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  and  Mr.  Graham. 
There  were  between  200  and  300  tenants  on  Mrs. 
Blake's  property  who  were  under  my  care.  I  lived 
among  them  and  knew  their  condition  very  well. 
From  1878  to  1882  the  tenants  on  a  great  portj^on  of 
Mrs.  Blake's  estate  were  in  a  state  of  chronic  misery 
and  wretchedness.  I  was  frequently  in  the  bouses  of 
the  tenants,  and  was  frequently  brought  in  contact 
with  them.  I  frequently  had  to  apply  for  loans  on 
their  behalf  to  the  Fishery  Board.  The  food  of  the 
people  consisted  of  potatoes  and  meal,  and  I  have  seen' 
them  eat  boiled  seaweed.  I  have  rarely  seen  them  eat 
meat.  I  should  suppose  that  many  of  them  only  par« 
take  of  meat  at  Christmas,  while  others  might  have 
it  once  or  twice  a  month  ;  but  then  it  was  generally 
American  meat. 

The  Pkesibekt.— It  has  to  be  shown  that  it  is  any 
great  hardship  for  a  man  not  to  eat  meat  if  he  gets 
plenty  of  other  good  food. 

Mr.  Lockwood. — I  am  aware,  my  Lord,  that  there' 
are  some  eminent  persons  who  hold  that'view.  / 

Examination  continued. — The  improvements  on  the' 
■holdings  of  the  tenants  on  the  Blake  estate  were  only 
made  by  thetoselvee.  The  only  means  these  people! 
had  of  earning  anything  was  from  employment  given! 
by  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  and  from  kelp-burning.  Mr.! 
Mitchell  Henry  was  a  landowner  whose  estate  adjoined! 
that  of  Mrs.  Blake.  Mrs.  Blake  gave  no  employment 
to  her  tenants.  The  rate  of  wages  paid  by  Mr.  Mitchell 
Henry  was  usually  about  Is.  6d.  per  day,  and  many  of 
the  people  had  to  go  four  or  five  miles  to  work.  Kelp- 
burning  was  the  only  industry  in  which  Mrs.  Blake's 
tenants  were  engaged — a  great  many  of  them  almost 
totally  dependent  for  subsistence  upon  it.  Not  only 
did  the  people  get  no  assistance  in  their  industry 
from  Mrs.  Blake,  but  she  levied  a  tax  upon  it.  Eelp 
was  made  from  burning  seaweed  driven  on  shore  by 
the  wind,  and  the  people  rescued  it  from  the  waves. 
I  have  frequently  seen  the  people  go  in  the  water 
up  to  their  arms  to  get  it,  and  the  success  of  the 
industry  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  state  of  the 
weather.  Upon  this  drift  from  the  sea  Mrs.  Blake 
levied  a  tax,  or,  rather,  I  should  say,  an  impost.  She 
used  to  insist  upon  having  one-third  of  it  before 
burning,  but  when  the  price  of  kelp  was  reduced  she 
only  insisted  upon  one-fourth.  The  people  generally 
were  clothed  in  home-made  white  flannel,  made  up 
in  the  simplest  way.  There  was  scarcely  any  furni- 
ture in  their  houses  ;  among  a  greaf^  proportion  of  the 
tenants  there  was  only  one  room,  which  had  to  give 
accommodation  not  only  for  the  family,  but  for  any 
cattle  they  might  have.  They  were  frequently  obliged 
to  keep  the  cattle  in  their  homes  at  night.  The  first 
action  taken  by  the  tenants  to  obtain  a  reduction  of 
rent)  during  the  time  I  was .  at  Letterfraok  was  about 
Qctober,  1880.  At  that  time  I  am  perfectly  certain 
many  of  them  were  not  able  to  pay  the  rent  they  were 
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Called  upon  to  pay,  and  were  justified  in  not  paying 
the  rent  demanded  of  them.  During  1878,  1879,  and 
1880  Mrs.  Blake's  tenants  were  almost  entirely  sup- 
ported by  relief  committees.  Mrs.  Blake  did 
not  relieve  the  wants  of  her  tenants  in  any  way.  In 
my  opinion  the  people  who  were  the  recipients  of  the 
charity  from  the  relief  committees  absolutely  required 
it.  They  were  in  receipt  of  relief  from  the  com- 
mittees from  the  beginning  of  January,  1880,  to  the 
close  of  July  in  the  same  year.  I  think  the  first 
general  application  made  by  the  tenants  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  rent  on  the  Blake  estate  was  in  October  or 
November,  1880.  I  drew  up  a  memorial  on  behalf  of 
the  tenants,  which  was  published  in  the  Freeman's 
Journal  in  February,  1881.  I  was  not  present  at  the 
interview  between  Mrs.  Blake  and  her  tenants,  but 
they  consulted  me  as  to  what  they  could  do.  No 
reduction  of  rent  was  made  in  answer  to  the  memorial. 
I  think  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  was  first  esta- 
blished in  my  parish  in  November  or  December,  1880, 
I  forget  the  precise  date.  It  was  called  the  Letter- 
frack  branch.  Father  M'Andrew,  the  parish  priest, 
was  president,  and  I  was  secretary.  The  branch, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  had  no  meeting-place.  It  is  abso- 
lutely false  that  it  met  at  Mrs.  Walsh's.  I  was  never 
in  Mrs.  Walsh's  house.  I  knew  a  man  of  the  name  of 
James  Varilly.  It  is  perfectly  untrue  that  he  had  any 
antlority  to  distribute  Land  League  cards.  So  far  as 
I  know,  Varilly  had  no  connexion  with  the  League 
except  that  he  may  have  been  a  subscribing  member. 
I  am  almost  certain  that  there  never  was  a  Land 
League  card  distributed  in  my  parish. 

Mr.  LOCKWOOD. — Your  Lordships  will  find  in  the 
evidence  of  Peter  Flaherty  it  is  said  that  meetings  of 
the  League  took  place  in  the  sacristy  of  the  chapel. 
This  is  the  evidence  : — 

"  Another  meeting  that  you  attended,  I  think,  let 
me  see  whether  I  am  right,  was  at  the  sacristy  of  the 
chapel  ? — Yes. 

"  At  Tully  ?-Yes. 

"  What  sort  of  a  meeting  was  that,  a  Land  League 
or  a  secret  society  meeting  ? — There  were  18  evicted 
tenants  who  were  evicted  on  Mr.  Blake's  property, 
and  there  were  some  of  them  expecting  money.  They 
were  to  get  more  or  less  money. 

"  From  whom  ? — From  the  priest,  and  ho  told  them 
that  it  was  not  right  to  give  the  Land  League  money 
to  the  landlords,  and  he  says  if  you  get  it  now  you 
will  go  down  and  give  it  to  the  landlords  for  rent. 

"  Who  was  the  priest  ? — Father  O'Connell. 

■ '  Did  Pat  Mulkerrin  say  anything  at  that  meeting  ? 
—He  did.  ^ 

"Was  the  priest  there  ?— He  was  gone  out  in  the  chapel. 

'*  The  priest  w^s  not  present  ? — No. 

"  What  did  Mulkerrin  say  ? — He  had  hold  of  the 
back  of  a  chair  like  this,  and  he  said  Mr.  Robinson 
was  to  be  in  his  office  in  a  few  days,  and  there  were 
notices  that  all  would  gather  in  and  pay  the  rent,  and 
he  said,  '  By  God,  I  will  go  and  watch  the  office,  and 
any  person  who  goes  to  the  office  to  pay  rent  I  will 
settle  blood  with  him.'  " 

Examination  resumed. — No  meeting  was  ever  held  in 
the  sacristy  of  the  chapel.  It  is  untrue  that  I  ever, 
when  standing  at  the  altar, referred  to  secular  matters 


connected  with  the  Land  League.  A  report  to  that 
effect  against  me  was  inquired  into  by  the  Archbishop. 
The  Archbishop  sent  me  a  number  of  questions  to 
answer,  of  which  I  remember  two.  One  was  as  to  the 
subjects  of  my  discourses  to  the  people  for  the  last 
seven  or  eight  Sundays,  and  the  other  as  to  whether  I 
had  drawn  attention  to  the  resolution  of  the  Bishops 
advising  the  tenants  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Land 
Act,, or  had  I  advised  the  people  to  the  contrary.  At 
the  time  the  subject  of  my  discourses  was  the  Deca- 
logue, and  I  bad  explained  clearly  to  the  people  their 
obligations.  On  the  question  whether  1  had  prevented 
tenants  from  going  into  Court,  I  stated  that  under  the 
direction  of  the  central  League,  FatherM'Andrewandl 
were  preparing  some  test  cases  to  b©  brought  forward. 
The  explanation  I  gave  was  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
the  Archbishop.  I  know  a  man  named  Flaherty,  who 
has  given  evidence.  I  remember  some  outrages  taking 
place  upon  Mrs.  Blake's  property. 

Do  you  remember  one  case  in  particular  in  con- 
nexion with  the  drowning  of  some  sheep  ? — Yes,  there 
was  no  branch  of  the  Land  League  in  existence  at 
Letterfrack  at  the  time  that  outrage  took  place,  nor 
for  a  long  time  afterwards. 

You  said  you  heard  of  outrages  on  Mrs.  Blake's 
property.  What  in  your  judgment  was  the  cause  of 
the  outrages  that  took  place  ? — In  my  judgment  the 
cause  was  that  there  were  too  large  grazing  farms. 
(The  rest  of  the  witness's  answer  was  not  heard.) 

Had  the  Land  League  in  that  district  anything  to  do 
with  the  outrages  that  took  place  upon  this  estate  ? — 
I  am  perfectly  certain  it  had  noi.  The  Land  League 
was  not  even  thought  of  at  the  time.  So  far  as  I 
know,  not  only  were  outrages  not  countenanced  bj 
the  League,  but  positively  discountenanced.  I  myself 
denounced  outrages  from  the  altar  in  the  strongest 
manner.  I  did  so  frequently — on  almost  every  occasion 
that  an  outrage  occurred. 

It  was  known, I  suppose,  throughout  that  districtthat 
you  were  the  secretary  of  the  Land  League? — Yes, cer- 
tainly, and  I  openly  and  to  the  best  of  my  power  de- 
nounced outrage  whenever  it  took  place  in  that  district. 

Do  you  remember  a  letter  coming  from  Mr.  Davitt 
in  1880  ? — I  remember  reading^  that  letter.  That  was 
the  letter  denouncing  outrage .  I  cannot  exactly  say 
that  it  was  before  our  branch  was  established.  I  can- 
not fix  tUe  date  exactly,  but  I  remember  reading  the 
letter  in  1880  or  1881.  I  did  not  read  the  letter  to 
my  people,  and  I  cannot  say  whether  Father  M'Andrew 
did.  After  receiving  the  letter  I  carried  out  the 
request  contained  in  it.    We  all  did. 

I  have  not  asked  you  as  to  the  evictions  thab  took 
place  during  the  time  you  were  at  Letterfrack.  How 
many  tenants  did  Mrs.  Blake  evict  ? — About  15  or  16. 
I  think  they  were  evicted  in  July,  1881,  but  the  pro- 
ceedings for  eviction  were  taken  about  January  of 
1881.  I  cannot  fix  the  date  when  the  processes  were 
served,  but  I  remember  very  distinctly  the  processes 
being  taken  out. 

In   your   judgment,    could   these  people    who  were 
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evictedpay  their  rent  ? — I  believe  some  of  them  could. 
They  were  afterwards  reinstated  as  caretakers,  though 
not  immediately.  They  were  out  about  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks.  I  cannot  say  that  they  were  actually  in 
receipt  of  relief  at  the  time  they  were  evicted. 

You  told  us  just  now  that  you  and  Father  M'Andrew 
were  preparing  test  cases  at  one  time.  When  was 
that  ? — That  was  in  1881,  about  the  month  of  August. 
These  test  cases  were  prepared  with  the  object  of 
having  a  standard  fixed  by  which  other  cases  could  be 
regulated.  They  were  not  prepared  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  people  fromgoing  intoCourt,  but  to  enable 
them  to  get  relief  without  the  expense  of  going  into 
Court.  Supposing  the  people  had  not  got  this  relief, 
the  result  would  have  been  that  many  of  the  tenants 
would  have  absolutely  starved  to  death.  Some  of  the 
families  under  my  care  were  sleeping  in  sacks.  Some 
of  them  had  no  other  bed  clothing. 

There  are  some  names  I  must  put  to  you.  Do  you 
know  Pat  Walsh  ? — Yes,  he  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Land  League. 

James  Mannion,  was  he  a  member  of  the  League  ? — 
I  am  almost  certain  he  was  not  ;  neither  were 
Varilly  nor  Michael  MacDermott.  Michael  Coyne 
was  a  young  boy.  I  am  not  sure  he  was  not  in  the 
League.  Michael  Cawley  was  not  ;  generally  only 
the  heads  of  families  were  members  of  the  League. 
Michael  O'Neill  has  been  mentioned.  Some  of  his 
sheep  were  drowned.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
League,  but  not  until  after  his  sheep  were  drowned, 
in  October,  1879. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Biggar. — You  were  at  Letterfrack 
at  the  time  Walsh  was  tried  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  follow  the  evidence  in  that  case  ? — Well, 
not  very  particularly,  but  I  remember  it. 

1  suppose  you  are  aware  that  there  were  a  great 
many  challenges  when  the  jury  was  being  sworn  ? — 
Yes. 

And  that  the  jury  was  carefully  packed  (laughter)  ? 
—Yes. 

Tell  me,  from  what  you  know  of  the  evidence,  if 
you  had  been  on  the  jury,  would  you  have  found  a 
verdict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty  ?    (Loud  laughter.) 

The  President  (smiling).— No,  no.  That  will  not  do. 

Mr.  Biggar  (to  witness). — Tell  me,  what  was  the 
general  belief  in  the  neighbourhood  ?  (Renewed 
laughter). 

Sir  H.  James  objected  that  the  witness  was  under 
examiuation-in-chief. 

Mr.  Biggar  (to  witness). — Will  you  tell  me  whether 
or  not  it  was  not  conclusively  proved  that  Walsh  was 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  .scene  at  the  time 
the  murder  was  committed  ? 

Sib  H.  James  again  objected. 

Mr.  Biggar. — One  of  the  charges  against  me  is  that 
I  tried  to  get  a  fair  hearing  for  persons  charged  with 
crime.  This  is  a  test  case,  and  it  is  proved  by  the 
witness  that  the  jury  was  packed  

The  Pkesidknt. — He   has   not   said   that   the    jury 


was  packed.  You  had  better  reserve  all  this  until 
you  have  an  opportunity  of  telling  your  own  story. 

Mr.  Biggar. -!-I  cannot  tell  the  story  myself, 
because  I  know  nothing  about  it.  (Laughter.)  (To 
witness.)  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  kind  of 
men  who  are  appointed  as  magistrates  in  Ireland  ?— 
In  a  general  way.  They  are  generally  men  who  aro 
rpore  or  less  hostile  to  the  people  in  political  feeling, 
and  also  on  the  land  question. 

Have  you  ever  known  any  case  in  which  these 
magistrates  who  are  hostile  to  the  people  on  social 
and  political  questions  have  acted  as  Judges,  and  in 
which  the  case  they  had  to  try  was  one  affecting  the 
interests  of  their  own  class  ?  Can  you  give  me  a  ease 
of  that  sort  ? — I  could  scarcely  particularize  a  case. 
My  general  belief  is  that  such  cases  have  occurred 

Do  you  think  it  a  proper  thing  for  a  landowner  to 
adjudicate  on  a  case  in  which  a  landowner  is  inter- 
ested and  in  which  the  other  party  is  a  tenant-farmer? 
— On  the  abstract  question  I  should  think  he  might  be 
influenced  by  feeling. 

By  prejudice  ? — Perhaps  so. 

The  President. — That  is  all  matter  for  observa- 
tion. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. — You  went  to 
your  charge  in  1878  ?— Yes. 

Where  did  you  reside  H — At  Tully,  ^bout  three  miles 
from  Letterfrack.  I  was  curate.  Father  M'Andrew 
was  the  parish  priest.  I  remained  at  Tully  until 
August,  1882.  There  was  a  separate  chapel  for  Tully 
close  by.  I  had  more  or  less  independent  charge  of 
the  Tully  chapel.  Father  M'Andrew  came  once  a 
month  or  so  to  the  Tully  chapel. 

When  you  went  to  Tully,  in  1878,  did  you  find  the 
district  then  in  a  disturbed  state  ? — No. 

We  know  that  Mrs.  Blake  has  said  that  good  feeling 
existed  between  her  and  her  tenants.  Would  that  be 
correct  ? — I  should  say  not.  There  was  a  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  at  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
treated. 

Do  you  know  of  anything  like  hostility  or  dis- 
courtesy being  shown  to  Mrs.  Blake  prior  to  1878  ? — 
No. 

When  did  you  observe  any  acts  of  hostility  or  dis- 
courtesy towards  Mrs.  Blake  ? — I  did  not  observe  that 
any  discourtesy  was  shown  to  Mrs.  Blake.  I  never 
noticed  any  personal  discourtesy. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  boycotting.  Would  you  call 
that  discourtesy  ? — I  never  noticed,  and  never  knew 
of  any  act  of  personal  discourtesy  to  Mrs.  Blake. 

Do  you  call  boycptting  an  act  of  hostility  or  dis- 
courtesy ? — I  could  not  say  exactly  that  it  was  an  act 
of  hostility  or  discourtesy. 

Would  you  call  it  an  act  of  courtesy  ?— No. 

What  would  you  call  it  f— An  act  of  boycotting. 
(Laughter.) 

What  would  you  call  it  ?— I  would  call  it  keeping 
away. 

Would  jrou  call  it  an  act  of  hostility  ?—No,not  always. 
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It  might  be  tempered.  Do  you  mean  that  ? — No,  I 
do  not. 

I  want  to  knot?  what  boycotting  is  according  to 
yoii  ? — 1  am  not  aware  that  boycotting  would  mean 
either  of  the  two  things. 

If  Mrs.  Blake  was  boycotted,  would  you  call  that  an 
act  of  hostility  or  discourtesy  ? — I  should  call  it  an 
act  of  hostility,  if  she  was  boycotted. 

When  did  you  know  of  any  act  of  hostility  towards 
Mrs.  Blake  ? — There  was  certainly  a  strong  feeling. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  acts  of  hostility. 

Was  there  not  a  little  boycotting  ? — Yes  ;  I  think 
they  kept  more  or  less  away  from  her. 

There  was  a  little  boycotting,  then  ? — Tes,  I  sup- 
(>ose  so. 

When  did  the  little  boycotting  first  show  itself  ? 
When  were  the  acts  of  hostility  first  shown  ? — I  cannot 
exactly  fix  a  time.  I  should  say  after  the  evictions 
there  was  more  or  less  a  feeling  of  hostility  towards 
Mrs.  Blake. 

Before  or  after  the  autumn  of  1880  ? — I  should  say 
it  was  after. 

Give  me  the  date  of  the  founding  of  the  Laztd 
League  in  Tully  ? — November,  1880. 

How  long  after  November,  1890,  were  the  little 
acts  of  hostility  shown  ? — I  do  not  say  there  was  any 
little  act  of  hostility  at  all. 

SlE  H.  Jambs. — Pardon  me. 

Mr.  Eeid  (to  Sir  H.  James). — It  is  your  phrase,  not 
that  of  the  witness. 

SiK  H.  James  (to  witness). — When  was  it  the  little 
boycotting  showed  itself — after  October  or  Novem- 
ber ? — I  cannot  really  say  how  long  after. 

Weeks  or  months  ? — I  should  jay  weeks.  The  evic- 
tions were  in  July.  I  should  say  there  were  outrages 
on  sheep  and  cattle  in  1879,  or  I  should  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  they  occurred  at  the  beginning  of 
1880. 

Did  any  person  come  into  the  district  to  form  the  Land 
League,  or  did  it  arise  out  of  the  spontaneous  action  of 
the  people  ? — It  arose  from  the  action  of  the  people. 
Father  M 'Andrew  was  the  president.  I  am  not  sure 
that  there  was  a  vice-president.  If  there  was,  he  was 
Mr.  Casson.    I  was  the  secretary. 

Wore  you  self-elected  ? — I  may  say  1  was  self- 
elected.  There  was  no  election  by  the  members. 
Father.  M'Andrew  asked  me  to  become  secretary. 
There  was  no  re|;alar  election  and  no  regular  esta- 
blishment of  the  League. 

Father  M'Andrew  nominated  you  as  secretary  ?— No. 
We  had  an  understanding,  and  talked  about  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  League  in  the  district,  and  Father 
BI'Andrew  said  to  me.  "  You  will  become  secretary. 
\7e  want  a  responsible  person  of  position,  and  you 
will  select  the  members  in  the  various  portions  of  the 
parish  to  be  on  the  committee  ;"  and  in  order  to 
qualify  for  afBliation  with  the  central  branch  a 
certain  number  of  names  was  sent  in. 

Was  there  a  treasurer  ? — Yes  ;  Thomas  Nee  was 
(treasurer. 


Did  he  come  into  existence  m  the  same  way  as  you  ? 
—Yes. 

FatherM'Andrpw  was  the  guiding  spirit,then  ?— Yes. 

Were  there  any  other  officers  ? — No. 

Now,  then,  as  to  the  committee.  Who  formed  the 
committee  ? — I  cannot  give  all  the  names. 

How  many  formed  the  committee  ? — I  think  12. 

Were  they  nominated  by  you  or  Father  M'Andrew  ?— 
I  think  there  was  an  understanding. 

Were  they  designated  by  you  and  Father  M'Andrew  ? 
— They  were. 

Did  you  apply  to  them  to  join  the  committee  ?— No. 

How,  then,  do  you  represent  they  were  committee- 
men if  they  were  not  asked  to  act  ?— We  knew  they 
would  have  no  objection.  In  a  district  like  that, 
where  people  may  be  ten  miles  away,  we  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  go  through  a  formal  election. 

Did  you  intimate  to  them  they  would  be  expected  to 
act  as  committee-men  ? — I  think  not. 

Did  you  put  their  names  in  a  book  ? — No  ;  I 
returned  their  names  to  the  Central  League  in  Dublin, 
bat  I  did  not  keep  a  list. 

Without  their  permission  ? — I  will  not  say  that,  I 
think  I  had  the  permission  of  some  of  them. 

Perhaps  without  their  knowledge  ?— Some  of  them, 
not  all. 

What  were  the  duties  of  your  committee-men  ? — To 
consider  any  local  matters  brought  before  them. 

What  were  the  duties  of  your  committee  ? — I  said 
before  that  we  had  no  meeting  of  the  committee. 

But  the  committee-men  had  some  duties,  I  suppose  ? 
•^Their  duties  would  have  been  to  look  after  local 
affairs. 

To  consider  local  matters  ? — To  meet. 

Did  they  meet  to  consider  local  matters  ? — No. 

Never  ? — Never. 

Did  they  pay  a  subscription  1 — They  did. 

To  whom  ? — To  the  treasurer. 

Did  he  keep  the  books  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Did  you  as  secretary  never  see  the  books  ?— Never  ; 
except,  I  think,  there  was  one  book  kept  to  give  an 
account  of  each  tenant  in  the  parish,  to  give  an 
account  of  the  amount  of  land  he  held,  his  rent,  and 
valuation. 

Who  had  that  ?— I  had  that  book. 

At  this  point  the  Court  adjourned  for  luncheon. 
On  its  reassembling. 

Sib  H.  James  continued  his  cross-examination  of  the 
witness. 

About  your  committee-men.  I  think  you  said  they 
were  12  in  number  ? — Yes. 

Will  you  give  me  any  account  of  their  duties — the 
duties  they  had  to  perform  ? — ^The  usual  duties,  I 
suppose,  of  a  board  of  committee-men— to  con- 
sider the  condition  ot  the  tenants  and  any  grievance 
that  might  be  brought  before  them. 

Did  you  communicate  to  them  what  their  duties 
were  ? — No. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  the  <uformation  would  come  to 
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them  naturally, and  that  without  yonr  having  indicated 
to  some  of  them  that  they  were  committee-men  they 
would  know  what  to  do  ? — From  general  knowledge  of 
the  country  obtained  from  the  members  and,  I  pre- 
smne,  from  the  rules  of  the  Land  League. 

Just  so  ;  did  you  obtain  copies  of  the  rules  of  the 
Land  League  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  did,  but  I  believe 
they  were  sent. 

To  whom  y — ^To  me. 

What  did  you  do  with  them  ? — I  cannot  say  that  they 
were  sent. 

If  they  were,  what  did  you  do  with  them  ? — I  did 
nothing  with  them. 

If  you  received  them,  for  what  purpose  did  you 
receive  them  ? — ^To  communicate  them  to  the  com- 
mittee-men. 

Very  well.    That  purpose  was  fulfilled? — No. 

Are  you  sure  of  that  ?  Why  not  ?— I  do  not  say  the 
rules  were  sent  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  being  dis- 
tributed to  the  committee-men  ;  but  they  may  have 
been.  If  they  came,  they  came  from  the  central 
office  of  the  League  in  Dublin. 

Why  did  you  not  send  them  to  the  committee-men  ? 
— I  suppose  I  must  say  that  I  did  not  take  much 
interest  in  the  matter. 

Still  these  were  your"  committee-men.  Did  they 
act  as  committee-men  ? — No. 

They  were  purely  honorary  ? — Piey  were  simply  for 
he  purpose  of  qualifying  the  branch  to  be  affiliated  to 
the  central  organization. 

Do  you  really  tell  their  Lordships  that  there  were 
no  duties  attached  to  them  as  committee-men  ?— I  do 
not  say  there  were  not  duties,  but  I  say  they  did  not 
discharge  them. 

I  understood  you  to  say  there  were  some  members  of 
this  League.  How  did  they  come  into  existence  as 
members  ? — The  people  were  anxious  to  establish  this 
branch  of  the  League,  and  some  of  them  came  to 
Father  M'Andrew  and  myself  and  expressed  their 
wish  to  have  a  branch  of  the  League  established  in 
the  parish,  and  Father  M'Andrew  said  that  if  some 
names  were  handed  in  — — —  (the  rest  of  the  answer  was 
inaudible) . 

Would  yon  not  call  the  collection  of  these  shillings 
a  duty  ? — In  one  sense. 

Was  it  not  one  imposed  upon  the  committee  ? — This 
was  previous  to  the  affiliation  of  the  branch.  Jt  was 
required  that  a  certain  amount  of  subscriptions  col- 
lected should  be  sent  to  Dublin. 

What  was  the  date  of  the  affiliation  of  the  branch  ? 
—About  November,  1880. 

And  about  how  long  before  that  had  the  duty  of  col- 
lecting these  shillings  been  imposed  ? — X  week  pre- 
viously. 

Now  we  have  got  it  definitely.  The  committee-men 
were  to  collect  the  shillings  from  certain  persons  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  say  that.  They  were  to  be  likely  men  to 
stand  forward  as  committee-men. 

You  nominated  some  men  to  coUecii  these  siibscripi 
tiona  ?— Yes. 


Are  these  the  men  you  have  been  speaking  of  aa 
committee-men  ? — 1  cannot  say  that  they  were. 

Were  they  different  men  ? — I  cannot  say  that  they 
were.  As  far  as  my  recollection  is  concerned,  I  am 
giving  you  what  occurred  at  the  establishment,  the 
informal  establishment,  of  this  branch  of  the  League. 
The  people  showed  an  anxiety  to  have  a  branch  of  the 
League  established  in  the  parish,  gome  of  these 
people  expressed  that  willingness  to  the  parish  priest 
and  myself.  We  happened  to  be  together,  and  what 
was  said  was,  "  Let  us  choose  such-and-such  a  person 
in  each  village, ' '  but  I  believe  that  some  of  them 
were  more  or  less  the  people  that  the  priest  would  be 
likely  to  ask  the  people  to  accept.  Father  M'Andrew 
said,  "  You  must  have  responsible  men,  and  you  will 
act  as  secretary." 

Yeu  have  said  that  Fairer  M'Andrew  said  such-and« 
such  people  were  to  be  named.  Were  there  people 
named  to  collect  money  ? — I  really  cannot  say,  but  I 
think  they  were.  It  is  likely  that  some  of  them  were. 

Yes  or  no — I  do  not  wish  to  seem  to  use  dis- 
courteous language  to  you  ?^No,  I  am  sure  not  ;  not 
can  I  answer  the  question  more  definitely. 

Why  did  you  draw  a  distinction  between  collectors 
and  committee-men  ? — Because  there  were  more  col- 
lectors than  committee-men.  At  the  same  time  the 
collectors  were  appointed  as  committee-men.  There 
was  no  question  of  committee-men  at  all  until  aftei 
the  collection  was  made. 

That  may  be  true,  but  at  the  time  when  you  were  an 
affiliated  branch  you  had  to  have  12  committee-men  ? 
■—That  is  my  impression. 

Did  these  collectors  collect  money  ? — ^They  did. 

What  record  was  kept  of  it  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Whose  duty  would  it  be  to  keep  any  record  of  the 
money  collected  ?— The  treasurer's,  Thomas  Nee. 
He  gave  me  a  certain  amount  to  send  oS  to  the  branch 
in  Dublin. 

Did  any  one  check  his  accounts  ? — No. 

Can  you  give  the  Commission  any  information  as  to 
the  amount  collected  ? — I  think  it  was  about  £18  to 
£20. 

Did  he  make  no  return  to  you  as  secretary  ? — No. 

Was  there  any  audit  by  any  one  locally  or  in 
Dublin  ?— No. 

Then  no  one  would  know,  if  he  received  this  sum  of 
money,  large  or  small,  what  had  become  of  it  ? — No  ; 
that  is,  of  course  it  was  very  easily  ascertained  from 
himself. 

I  am  making  no  attack  upon  this  man  for  a 
moment.  I  am  only  asking  as  to  your  course  of  busi« 
ness.-r-There  was  no  iiivestigation. 

Had  you  no  expenses  ? — Very  little. 

Some  ?— Some. 

Great  or  small,  it  is  immaterial  ? — I  cannot  say  ; 
but  I  think  they  should  be  very  small. 

Was  any  check  put  upon  the  treasurer  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  funds  should  be  expended  ? — No. 

Was  your  action  governed  by  rules  from  the  central 
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League    in   Dublin,  or  was   it   the   course   of  conduct 
pursued  by  the  local  League?— By  the  local  League. 

You    had    no    rule     telling     you    what  to   do  with  \ 
your  accounts  ? — I  presume  there  was,  but  we  did  not 
act  on  it. 

Have  you  any  copy  of  it? — No. 

Was  there  a  rule  saying  that  the  accounts  should  be 
audited  in  any  way  ? — There  was  a  rule  that  a  certain 
amount  of  the  collection  should  be  forwarded  to 
Dublin.  I  should  say  one-hSlf  ;  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  more  or  less. 

Is  that  the  rule  that  you  had  sent  to  you  from  the 
central  League  in  Dublin — that  one-half  of  the  sum 
received  should  be  forwarded  to  them  ? — I  cannot 
say  ;  I  cannot  tell  you  definitely  ;  but  it  is  my  im- 
pression that,  in  order  to  be  affiliated  to  the  branch 
in  Dublin,  a  certain  portion — I  think  one-half — had 
to  be  sent.  The  other  half,  I  think,  was  to  be  kept 
for  any  emergency  that  might  be  required  in  the 
way  of  defending  tenants  and 

And  anything  else  ? — No. 

Was  all  this  a  written  rule  ? — 1  think  the  rules 
were  written  in  that  way. 

Have  you  got  one  single  copy  of  those  rules  in  your 
possession  ? — Not  one. 

Wnat  did  you  say  became  of  them  ? — I  did  not  say  I 
ever  received  them. 

If  you  did  receive  them,  what  became  of  them  ? — I 
do  not  know.  I  took  no  interest  in  these  matters 
since  I  left  the  place. 

Were  those  rules  ever  made  public  ? — Do  you  mean 
to  my  branch  ? 

Were  they  ever  made  public  ? — I  should  say  so.  I 
think  they  were  made  generally  known. 

Were  they  ever  published  in  a  newspaper  ? — I 
believe  they  were.     I  am  not  quite  sure. 

Can  you  tell  any  place  where  we  should  be  able  to 
find  them  ? — My  impression  is  that  it  was  printed  on 
the  rules  and  the  cards  or  regulations  that  were  sent 
by  the  central  League.  I  cannot  say  whether  Nee 
obeyed  the  rules  ;    I  have  no  recollection. 

As  far  as  you  know,  did  Father  M'Andrew,  the 
president,  ever  inquire  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Can  you  tell  me  now  whether  Nee  did  or  did  not 
send  one-half  of  the  money  to  Dublin  and  kept  the 
remainder  ? — I  know  that  he  sent  the  requisite  amount 
to  Dublin,  because  he  sent  it  through  me. 

How  much  did  he  send  ? — I  think  £12. 

The  Pkesident. — You  have  mentioned  £18  or  £20, 
or  did  you  say  about  that  ? — I  think  that  was  about 
the  amount  of  the  subscription  that  was  made  during 
the  first  week. 

The  Pbesibent. — We  understood  that  to  bo  during 
the  first  week. 

Sib  H.  Jambs.— You  spoke  of  £18  or  £20,  which  I 
presume  was  the  gross  collection  ? — About  that,  I 
said. 

In  the  first  instance.  Was  there  any  other  collec- 
tion made  afterwards  ? — Never. 

Did  this  constitute  life  membership  ?— No. 


What  theu — an  annual   subscription  ? — Yes. 

Was  there  only  one  ?— Yes  ;  the  League  was  sup- 
pressed very  shortly  afterwards. 

Theu,  as  to  his  giving  you  the  £12  ;  was  it  his  duty 
so  to  do  ? — Yes. 

Assuming  that  he  was  paying  one-half  to  the  centre, 
did  you  ever  inquire  what  became  of  the  other  half  ? 
— Never. 

Did  you  know  ?— I  know  what  occurred  with  regard 
to  £6  of  it. 

What  did  become  of  it  ?— An  eviction  occurred,  and 
I  went  to  make  a  representation  of  that  to  the  central 
branch  in  Dubliu  in  order  to  get  assistance,  and  I  got 
£6  of  that  for  my  personal  expenses  to  Dublin. 

You  went  to  Dublin  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring 
to  obtain  a  grant  for  evicted  tenants,  and  the  local 
fund  bore  the  expenses  ? — Yes. 

Did  Nee  pay  that  for  you  ? — He  did. 

And  that  is  the  whole  of  the  information  as  to  the 
funds  that  Nee  retained  ?— Yes. 

Was  it  the  practice  of  the  Land  League  to  deal  with 
funds  without  audit  ? — I  have  no  knowledge. 

One-half  the  subscription  was  to  go  to  Dublin  and 
the  other  half  left  at  large  in  the  locality  ? — Yes. 

With  whom  did  you  correspond  in  Dublin  ?— With 
the  secretary.  I  cannot  give-  you  the  name  ;  but  very 
likely  Mr.  Quinn,  but  I  cannot  say. 

I  take  it  to  be  November  or  December,  1880  ? — 
About  that  time. 

Was  it  Mr.  Quinn  ? — I  cannot  exactly  say,  but  I 
believe  it  was. 

Was  there  anybody  else  with  whom  you  communi- 
cated in  Dublin  except  Mr.  Quinn,  if  it  was  Mr. 
Quinn  ? — At  that  time,  no. 

Who  sent  you  the  receipt  for  £12  ? — I  should  say 
the  same  person. 

Have  you  got  that  ? — I  have  not. 

Did  you  keep  any  list  of  the  persons  who  sub- 
scribed ?— No. 

Did  Nee  never  render  you  an  account  of  the  persons 
who  had  brought  him  the  contributions  ? — No. 

How  did  you  know  who  were  the  members  of  the 
Land  League  ? — From  the  manner  in  which  the  sub- 
scription was  inaugurated,  or  asked  to  be  made. 

Well,  if  that  manner  was  general,  how  did  you 
know  the  individual  ? — Because  I  knew  these  instruc- 
tions Tvere  most  likely  to  be  carried  out. 

The  instructions  would  not  tell  you  the  persons  who 
had  subscribed  or  refused  ? — ^Well,  I  believe  there 
was  a  list  of  names  given  in. 

To  whom  ? — I  think  they  were  handed  to  me  on  one 
occasion.    The  collectors  drew  it  up. 

Therefore  you  had  the  list  of  names  ? — X  should 
say  so. 

Which  would  show  the  members  of  the  Land  League 
in  your  district  ? — Yes. 

Over  what  area  did  that  district  extend— the  area 
from  which  these  names  came  ? — A  very  wide  area  ; 
about  14  miles  long  and  six  or  seven  wide. 

Is  it  thickly  populated  ? — Not  very. 
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From  what  class  did  subscriptions  come — from 
tenants,  or  from  other  members  of  theii  families  ? 
—From  the  heads  of  families. 

What  estates  did  that  represent  ? — Mrs.  Blake's,  Mr. 
Mitchell  Henry's, Mrs.  Trepry's,  and  another  estate — 
I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  proprietor. 

About  how  many  tenants  were  there  in  this  area  ? — 
About  500. 

If  I  am  right  in  my  calculation,  you  received  £12, 
which  was  half  of  what  was  collected,  and  £24  would 
represent  480  tenants.  At  all  events,  substantially 
you  obtained  all  these  tenants  as  members  ? — Nearly 
all. 

So  that  in  this  district  in  which  the  outrages  took 
place  every  head  of  a  family  was  a  Laud  Leaguer  7 — 
More  or  less. 

And  I  suppose  many  of  them  had  young  men,  sons, 
living  with  them  ? — Certainly. 

Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  any  of  the  committee- 
men or  collectors  ? — I  know  that  Pat  Nee  was  one  of 
them. 

I  think  you  gave  the  name  of  Thomas  Nee  ? — He 
was  treasurer.  I  do  not  think  he  was  one  of  the  col- 
lectors. 

Is  it  Patrick  or  Peter  Nee  that  you  mentioned  ? — 
Patrick.  He  was  a  collector.  I  am  almost  sure  he 
was  on  the  committee. 

Can  you  give  me  the  probable  number  of  committee- 
men and  collectors  altogether  ? — The  number  of  com- 
mittee-men I  have  given  as  12,  and  I  should  say  that 
the  number  of  collectors  was  about  20. 

Is  that  including  the  12  committee-men  ? — I  do  not 
know  ;  I  remember  that  there  were  more  collectors 
than  committee-men. 

Now,  as  I  understand,  the  responsibility  of  all  this 
rested  upon  you  and  Father  M 'Andrew,  and  yet  you 
have  only  given  one  name  ? — Michael  Buddy,  I  remem- 
ber, was  one. 

Anybody  else  ? — I  could  not  say  distinctly  ;  I  only 
recollect  the  two  men  I  have  mentioned  ;  that  is  all 
I  remember  distinctly. 

Well,  I  will  take  it  indistinctly  if  you  like  ? — I 
know  about  three  or  four  members  from  the  other  side 
of  the  parish.     That  is  the  Letterfrack  side. 

Who  were  they  ? — I  really  could  not  give  you  the 
names  distinctly. 

Well,  indistinctly  ? — I  think  Nee  was  one. 

We  have  heard  of  one  Nee  ;  is  this  another  Nee  ? — 
Yes. 

We  have  had  the  right  Nee  ;  what  is  the  other  Nee, 
the  Nee  that  is  left — the  indistinct  Nee  ? — There  are 
BO  many  of  the  name  that  I  could  not  really  tell  you. 

Is  that  all  you  can  give  me  ? — Michael  Ruddy. 

You  have  mentioned  him  ;  out  of  20  can  you  give 
me  no  more  names  ? — ^No. 

You  had  lists  in  the  writing  of  the  collectors  sent 
in  ?— Yes,  1  think  so. 

Did  each  collector  send  in  a  list  of  people  ? — Yes. 

Were  Ihey  your  parishioners  ? — Yes. 


As  a  rule  were  they  in  the  habit  of  attending  your 
chapel  ? — Yes  ;  not  all,  but  many  of  them. 

And  yet  you  cannot  give  the  names  of  more  than 
three  ? — That  is  all  I  can  give  you. 

Did  you  know  Patrick  Euane  ?  Was  he  a  collec" 
tor  ? — I  could  not  say. 

I  should  like  you  to  say  whether  you  know  it,  dis« 
tinctly  or  indistinctly  ? — I  do  not  even  know  whether 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Land  .League.  He  had  no 
house. 

Did  you  only  take  subscriptions  from  householders  ? 
— Yes,  as  far  as  I  am  aware. 

Would  not  a  man  be  qualified  to  be   a  collector  un- 
less he  was  a  householder  ? — He    would   not   be  asked 
or  intrusted  to  do  it. 
Where  did  Euane  live  ? — He  lived  with  his  brother. 
Would  not  a  man   who   was  living  in  the   place    in 
that  way  be  trusted    as   a    collector  ?— He  may    or  he 
may  not  have  been. 
Was  he  not  a  collector  ? — I  cannot  say. 
Do  you  know  Varilly  ?    Was    he    a    collector  ? — He 
may  have  been. 

Was  Michael   Cawley  a    collector  ? — No,    I   should 
say  not  ;  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  League. 
Do  you  know  him  well  ? — Yes. 
What  was  he  ? — He  was  the  son  of  a  tenant. 
Michael  M'Donnell  ;  was  he  a  collector  ? — I  cannot 
say. 

You  say  that  you  never  attended  any  meeting  at 
Mrs.  Walsh's  house  ? — Yes. 

Where  did  she  live  ?— At  Tully.  Father  M'Andrew, 
who  was  president,  lived  at  Letterfrack. 

Do  you  say  that  no  meetings  were  ever  held  at  Mrs. 
Walsh's  house  ? — I  did  not  say  that  ;  I  said  no  League 
meetings. 

Did  you  know  of  any  meetings  of  men  being  held  at 
Mrs.  Walsh's  house  ? — I  did  not  know  it. 

Do  you  know  of  any  meetings  at  all  being  held 
there  ?— No. 

Have  you  inquired  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  have.  I 
think  Mrs.  Walsh  has  gone  to  America. 

Are  any  members  of  her  family  still  living  there  ?— 
No. 

If  meetings  were  held  at  night  you  would  not  have 
known  of  them  ? — Certainly  not.  I  know  that  there 
were  no  League  meetings  there. 

You  meau  that  there  were  no  meetings  called  by 
any  person  of  authority  in  the  League  ? — Yes. 

During  the  whole  time  that  the  League  was  in 
exi.steooe  did  nothing  ever  take  place,  as  far  as  you 
know,  on  any  occasion,  except  the  payment  of  the 
shilling  ? — As  far  as  I  know,  nothing. 

Did  nobody  ever  meet  ? — No,  not  that  I  knew  of. 
Apart  from  the  Land  League  meetings,  as    such,  did 
any  people  ever  meet  in  your  chapel,  in  the  sacristy  ? 
—They  did. 
When  ? — Afterwards. 

For  what  purpose  ? — Sometimes  they  met  in  order  to 
get  me  to  make  applications  for  fishery  loans  to  the 
Board    in   Dublin,  or    with    reference   to   any    other 
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matters  of  interest  to  them  upon  which  they  wished  to 
have  my  opinion,  or  for  sick  calls. 

The  position  of  the  tenants  to  the  landlady  would 
he  a  matter  that  was  of  interest  to  them  ? — Certainly. 

How  many  of  these  meetings  of  parishioners  took 
place  in  the  sacristy  about  matters  which  interested 
them  ? — I  can  only  remember  one. 

When  was  that  ?— I  think  immediately  before  the 
evictions  on  the  Kyndvyle  estate. 

Will  you  give  me  the  date  ? — It  was  about  May  or 
June,  1881. 

Do  you  know  Peter  Flaherty  ? — I  do. 

Was  he  present  at  that  meeting  ?—^l  could  not  say. 
It  was  a  meeting  of  tenants  on  the  estate  ;  a  number 
of  persons  came  into  the  sacristy  after  mass. 

Taking  the  numbers  of  subscriptions  at  over  400, 
there  is  a  great  probability  that  they  were  men  who 
had  joined  the  Land  League  ? — Yes,  I  shotild  say  so. 

The  great  majority  would  be  Land  Leaguers  ? — Yes. 

Was  anything  said  about  these  persons  getting 
tuoney  ? — I  do  not  vmderstand  that  question. 
'  About  the  evicted  tenants  getting  money  from 
you  ?  Was  it  said  that  money  was  to  come 
from  you,  and  did  you  say  that  it  would  not  be 
right  to  give  the  Land  League  money  to  the 
landlords  ? — I  may  have  said  that,  but  I  do  not  re- 
member ;  if  that  occurred  it  was  at  some  meeting  sub- 
sequent to  the  evictions  on  Mrs.  Blake's  estate. 

Did  you  say  that  it  was  wrong  to  give  the  Lanfl 
league  money  to  the  landlords,  and  that  if  they  got  it 
then  they  would  go  down  and  give  it  to  the  landlords 
for  rent  ? — No,  I  do  not  believe  that  I  ever  said  it. 
,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  passage  in  Peter 
Flaherty's  evidence  in  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  it  is 
stated.  Is  your  memory  sufficiently  good  to  allow  you 
to  say  that  it  is  untrue  ? — His  answer  is  untrue,  as  far 
as  my  memory  serves  me. 

What  took  place  at  that  meeting  ?— A  number  of 
the  tenants  came  to  me  and  asked  what  they  were  to 
do  ;  eviction  notices  had  been  served,  and  they  ex- 
pected the  evictions  Would  take  place  shortly,  per- 
haps in  the  following  week.  I  asked  them,  as  I 
invariably  did,  whether  they  were  able  to  pay  the  rents, 
and  they  stated  that  they  were  not.  I  said  that,  in 
that  case,  I  would  support  them  as  far  as  I  could,  and 
would  represent  their  case  to  the  League  in  Dublin 
in'  order  to  get  assistance  for  them  if  they  were 
evicted.  I  also  said  that  I  wished  that  those  persons 
■would  be  present  at  the  evictions,  in  order  to  show 
their  sympathy  with  those  who  were  to  be  unjustly^as 
I  thought — evicted. 

Did  you  or  did  you  not  say  that  it  would  not  he  right 
to  give  theLandLeague  money  to  the  landlords  ?— I  am 
perfectly  certain  that  that  never  occurred.  I  have 
answered  you  honestly  and  candidly,  and  I  believe  I 
said  nothing  about  money  except  that  I  would  sujppott 
them  as  isx  as  I  could. 

Was  Mulkerrin  there  ?— I  could  not  Bay. 


Have  you  read  the  evidence  where  your  name  is 
mentioned  ? — I  have  not  read  it  carefully; 

Were  you  not  supplied  with  a  copy  ? — I  read  it  in 
the  paper  as  it  appeared.  Some  copies  were  sent  of 
The  Times  abstracts . 

Did  you  read  the  evidence  as  far  as  it  affected  your- 
self ? — Out  of  the  Freeman' is  Journal,  at  the  time  of 
the  case. 

Was  Mulkerrin  present  ? — I  do  not  know. 

dawley  ?— I  believe  he  was  not.  I  have  no  means 
of  knowing  who  were  present  at  the  time  ;  no  names 
were  taken  down. 

Now,  you  have  given  me  the  date  when  you  com- 
menced collecting  subscriptions  for  the  TuUy  League. 
Where  was  the  nearest  Land  League  to  Tully  esta- 
blished ? — I  think  there  was  one  at  Leenane. 

How  far  is  that  from  Tully  ? — It  joins  the  parish. 

Were  there  any  others  in  your  neighbourhood  ?— I 
think  there  was  one  at  Clifton,  but  I  cannot  say. 

How  far  off  is  Clifton  ? — Twelve  miles. 

When  did  you  have  your  first  meetihg  of  a  public 
character  ? — In  1880.  I  think  the  date  was  the  1st  of 
January.     It  was  held  at  Tully  cross-roads. 

Who  attended  that  meeting  ?— Father  M' Andrew  was 
there  and  I  myself  :  I  do  not  know  any  other  person 
who  was  there. 

Was  that  what  you  would  call  a  Land  League  meet- 
ing ? — Probably  not  ;  it  was  about  the  interests  of  the 
tenants,  and  partly  about  distress  which  existed  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

That  was  after  the  establishment  of  the  Land 
League  in  Dublin  ?-^Yes. 

Were  you  and  Father  M'Andj-ew  the  only  two 
speakers  ? — I  think  so. 

Do  you  remember  a  meeting  at  Carna,  on  the  7th  of 
April,  1881  ?  How  far  is  Carna  from  you  ? — Eighteen  or 
20  mile?,  perhaps  more  ;  I  know  it  is  a  very  long  dis- 
tance. 

I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  following  passage 
from  Sir  C.  Russell's  speech  : — "  I  have  already 
dealt  with  his  (Mr.  M.  Harris's)  conduct  in  relation 
to  Bermingham's  farm,  from  which  Bemiingham  had 
been  evicted,  first  taken  by  Hynes,  surrendered  by 
Hynes,  and  afterwards  taken  by  the  unhappy  man 
Dempsey,  and  I  pointed  out  yesterday  that  in  relation 
to  this  he  had,  after  the  Murty  Hynes  incident,  taken 
no  part  whatever  in  it.  He  had  later  on,  on  the  7th 
of  April,  1881,  at  Carna,  made  a  speech,  in  which  he 
referred  in  very  harsh,  and  I  will  add  tmgallant,  terms 
to  Mrs.  Blake,  of  Eynvyle."  Did  you  know  of  any 
reference  being  made  to  Mrs.  Blake  of  Eynvyle  at  a 
meeting  in  your  neighbourhood  in  very  harsh  terms  ?— 
Never. 

Never  heard  of  her  being  called  a  "  She-devil  "  ? 
— No,  I  never  did,  before  this  Commission. 

Did  you  know  of  anything  happening  on  the  estate 
on  the  following  day,  April  8th  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that,  anybody  in  tully  or  Bynvyle  could  have 
known  of  that  speech. 

Do  you  know  the  case  of  Pat  Oannon  ?— Vegc 
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Was  he  a  tenant  on  the  estate  of   Mrs.  Blake  ? — He 
is.    He  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  Crimea,    I    believe. 
On  April  8  was  that  man  shot  ? — No  ;    he  has  been 
here  at  the  Commission.    (Laughter.) 

Am  I  to  understand  that  in  your  neighbourhood  you 
always  kill  your  bird  ?    (Laughter.)  ' 

Mr.  LocKWOOD  objected  to  the  question,  and  called 
upon  the  learned  counsel  to  behave  himself. 
Sir  H.  James  protested  against  the  interruption. 
The  Pbesident. — It  did  not  reach  my  ears. 

Mr.  LOCKWOOD. — I  am  sorry  I  gave  my  learned 
friend  ofienoe,  but  I  thought  it  right  to  protest 
against  the  form  of  his  question. 

The  President. — I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Lockwood, 
that  the  question  can  be  said  seriously  to  be  an  im- 
proper one.  I  think  you  are  the  last  person  who  should 
object  to  a  joke.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Lockwood. — Of  course,  I  cannot  withstand  an 
appeal  of  that  kind,  my  Lord.     (Laughter.) 

Sir  H.  James. — ^Well,  the  man  was  shot  in  the 
knee,  was  he  not,  and  his  assailants  said,  "  You  have 
paid  your  rent  "  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  that.  I 
have  some  knowledge  that  certain  parties  visited  him 
at  night,  and  that  his  door  was  broken  open. 

And  that  he  was  shot  in  the  knee  ? — I  did  not  hear 
that.     I  heard  that  a  shot  was  fired  into  the  house. 

Did  you  hear  that  he  was  shot  in  the  knee  ? — No  ; 
I  heard  the  contrary. 

What  is  the  contrary  to  being  shot  in  the  knee  ? — 
That  he  was  not  shot  in  the  knee.  (Laughter.)  I  say 
that  he  was  not '  shot  in  the  knee  because  I  believe 
that  the  police  told  me  he  was  not. 

Have  you  ever  inquired  ? — No. 

This  man  was  your  parishioner  ? — Yes. 

Can  you  give  me  any  reason  why  this  man  should 
have  been  shot  at  except  that  he  had  paid  his  rent  ?— 
I  am  not  aware  that  he  had  paid  his  rent. 

Can  you  give  me  any  other  reason  ? — I  do  not  know 
any  reason  at  all.  — 

If  the  reason  I  have  mentioned  was  not  the  reason, 
can  you  give  the  Court  any  other  ? — No. 

Did  you  observe  any  strangers  about  the  locality:at 
this  time  ? — Yes  ;  I  observed  one  stranger. 

When  ? — I  should  say  it  was  in  1881.  ' 

You  saw  only  one  ? — Only  one. 

No  report  was  made  to  you  as  to  an  invasion  of 
TuUy  by  strangers  at  this  time  ? — No. 

You  knew  of  the  murder  of  Lyden  on  April  24  ? — 
Yes. 

Lyden  lived  near  Letterfrack.  Would  that  be  within 
the  district  in  which  your  collectors  had  been  at 
work  ?— It  would. 

The  holding  on  which  Lyden  herded  had  been  occU" 
pied  by  a  man  named  Walsh  ? — ^Yes. 

An  attack  was  made  upon  the  house  to  your  know- 
ledge on  April  24  ?— Yes. 

The  father  was  killed  and  the  son  was  dragged  out 
of  bed  and]  shot  ? — Yes  ;  the  fathet  was  killed,  but 
the  son  was  not  killed  on  the  spot.  He  lived  on  f  oi 
a  month.    He  died  from  his  wound,    f 


Can  you  suggest  any  reason  why  the  father  and  son 
should  have  been  attacked,  except  that  the  father  had 
herded  upon  the  farm  ?— I  could  not  suggest  any  reason 
for  it.  I  believe  there  was  not  the  slightest  sympathy 
with  the  murderers.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the   people  were  shocked. 

We  are  now  dealing  with  the  people  who  committed 
the  crime.  Have  you  heard  any  reason  why  these  men 
were  shot  except  that  the  father  herded  upon  the  farm 
from  which  Walsh  had  been  evicted  ?— I  cannot 
say  that' I  heard  any  general  rumour  with  respect  to 
the  matter — any  rumour  as  to  the  reasons  which  induced 
the  murderers  to  commit  the  awful  crime. 

You  were  in  the  neighbourhood  at  the  time,  were 
you  not  ? — I  lived  four  miles  off. 

Has  any  reason  ever  been  suggested  to  you  why  that 
murder  was  committed  ? — There  may  have  been  soma 
public  conversation  on  the  subject  ;  but  I  have  not 
heard  any  reason  assigned  for  these  terrible  murders. 
Was  Lyden  a  herdsman  upon  an  evicted  farm  ? — Yes. 
The  landlord  had  taken  possession  of  it,  after  evict- 
ing Walslf  ?— Yes  ;  I  believe,  under  circumstances  of 
great  hardship.  I  believe  the  Walshes  suffered  very 
much. 

You  believe  the  circumstances  were  circumstances 
of  great  hardship  ?— Yes  ;  grounding  my  opinion  on 
what    was  generally  said. 

Lyden  was  herdsman  on  the  farm,  and  they  shot  him 
and  his  son  ? — Yes. 

You  only  observed  one  stranger  in  the  neighbourhood 
at  that  time  ?— Yes  ;  but,  of  course,  I  cannot  be  cer- 
tain as  to  what  occurred  at  iiight,  and  I  had  very 
little  to  do  in  that  part  of  the  parish. 
Who  were  charged  with  that  murder  ? — Pat  Walsh. 
Who  was  he  ?— The  son  of  Mrs.  Walsh.  (Laughter.) 
I  did  not  intend  to  cause  any  amusement. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  woman  in  whose  house  it  has 
been  said,  rightly  or  wrongly,'  that  meetings  of  the 
Land  League  were  held  ? — Yes. 

When  was  he  arrested  ?— I  could  not  give  you  ttia 
date. 
How  long  before  you  left  TuUy  ?— About  a  year. 
What    was    the   result   of  the  trial  ?— He  was  con- 
demned and  executed. 

Was  anybody  else  charged  with  the  murder  ? — I  think 
not.  • 

Was  Joseph  M'Donnell  charged  with  conspiracy  to 
murder  the  Lydens  ? — I  think  I  have  heard  of  it,  but 
that  was  after  I  had  left  the  district. 
Was  he  one  of  your  collectors  ? — I  believe  not. 
Are  you  sure  he  was  not  ? — I  cannot  say.  ^ 

He  was  a  householder,  was  he  not  ? — No,  he  wa9 
not.    He  lived  with  hia  father  and  mother. 

Did  a  man  named  Cawley  plead  guilty  to  a  charga 

of  conspiring  to  murder  the  Lydens  ? — I  believe  not.     ' 

Do  you  know  the  man  of  whom  I  speak  ? — ^Well  ;  his 

Christian  name  was  Michael.  { 

Did   he  plead  guilty  to  conspiracy  to*  murder  any! 

one?— I  think  not. 
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Is  he  at  large  now  ? — He  is.  He  was  imprisoned 
for  18  months. 

For  what  ? — ^He  pleaded  guilty  to  some  minor 
charge.     He  had  a  rifle  in  his  possession. 

Did  he  not  plead  guilty  to  conspiracy  to  murder  ? — 
No  ;  I  think  it  was  a  case  of  an  attack  upon  a  house, 

John  Faherty,  he  pleaded  guilty  to  a  charge  of  con- 
Bpiraoy  to  murder,  did  he  not  ? — I  think  so  j  but  that 
was  after  I  had  left  the  place. 

He  was  a  parishioner  of  yours  ? — ^He  was.  He  was 
B  householder. 

Was  he  a  collector  ? — I  cuuld  not  say. 

You  know  the  details  of  the  inTestigation  that  took 
place  at  Letterfrack  in  May,  1883  ?— No.  I  loft  in 
August,  1882. 

You  are  aware  that  some  of  your  parishioners  were 
then  charged  with  conspiracy  to  commit  outrage  ? — 
Yes,  I  heard  it. 

When  did  you  receive  the  communication  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Tuam  ?— In  November,  1881. 

Have  you  got  it  ?— No,  I  have  not  kept  it. 

Did  it  refer  to  your  proceedings  at  Tijlly  in  the 
sacristy  ?— No,  it  did  not  refer  to  that.  The  Arch- 
bishop himself  investigated  that  matter  on  the  occa- 
Eion  of  his  visitation. 

Were  you  removed,  and  did  you  go  to  Tuam  ? — I  did. 

Did  you  occupy  any  position  in  the  Land  League  at 
Xuam  ? — I  was  president. 

Did  you  know  of  any  meetings  being  held  at  night 
at  Tully  while  you  were  there  ? — No. 

You  have  spoken  of  your  denunciations  of  outrage. 
Was  any  report  of  any  denunciation  of  yovirs  ever  pub- 
lished anywhere  ? — If  you  knew  the  district  you 
would  not  be  surprised  that  no  report  was  published. 
There  was  not  a  newspaper  published  within  50  miles 
of  the  place.  There  was  no  means  of  making  nublic 
these  denunciations  unless  I  had  sent  them  myself  to 
th3  Press. 

Your  chapel  was  pretty  well  attended  ? — Yes  ; 
between  700  and  800  persons  used  to  attend. 

I  suppose  most  of  the  farmers  who  were  Leaguers 
would  attend  ?---Those  in  the  Tully  district  Would 
attend. 

About  how  many  times  in  the  presence  of  these  men 
did  you  denounce  outrage  ? — I  should  say  five  or  si^ 
limes ,  ^ 

When  the  Lydens  were  murdered  did  you,  on  the 
Erst  opportunity,  refer  to  the  outrage  before  your 
whole  congregation  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  denounced 
that  particular  outrage,  but  I  know  that  Father 
M'Andrew  did.  It  did  not  occur  within  the  limits 
inhabited  by  the  people  who  cam6  to  my  chapel. 

Within  four  miles  of  your  chapel  this  outrage  was 
committed.  Did  you  refer  to  it  in  the  face  of  ^our 
congregation  ? — I  must  explain. 

I  should  like  an  answer  "  Yes  "  or  "  No." — I 
cannot  say  that  I  did  so  refer  to  that  particular  out- 
rage, but  the  murder  occurred  at  a  distance  of  four 
and  a  half  or  five  miles  from  the  chapel,  and  on  the 
Sunday  following  the  day  of  the  murder  it  ii  Dossible 


that  I  did  not  officiate  at  the  chapel.  I  believe  I  did 
not.  There  was  another  chapel  seven  or  eight  miles 
off,  and  I  think  I  officiated  there. 

Do  you  recollect  clearly  that  on  the  4th  of  April, 
1881,  the  Sunday  after  the  murder,  you  did  not 
officiate  at  the  Tully  chapel  ?— I  do  not  remember 
distinctly,  but  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

In  whatever  chapel  you  were  on  that  day,  whether 
at  Tully  or  elsewhere,  did  you  denounce  the  men  who 
had  murdered  the  Lydens  ? — No,  I  do  not  remember 
that  I  did. 

Subsequently  a  policeman  named  Eavanagh  was 
shot,  was  he  not  ? — ^Yes. 

That  was  on  February  15,  1882  ?— Yes. 

You  were  still  at  Tully  ? — I  was. 

Was  anybody  convicted  for  the  shooting  of  Kavauagh  ? 
— Yes,  a  brother  of  the  man  Walsh  already  referred  to. 

Where  did  that  murder  occur  ? — At  Letterfrack,  in 
the  district  in  which  the  people  lived  who  generally 
cazne  to  mass. 

Did  you  denounce  the  murder  of  Kavanagh  ? — In  the 
strongest  possible  terms. 

In  the  face  of  your  congregation  ?-*In  the  face  of 
my  congregation  and  in  two  chapels. 

How  was  it  you  denounced  the  shooting  of  Kavanagh 
in  two  chapels  ? — Because  I  officiated  in  two  chapels 
on  the  Sunday  following  the  murder  when  I  denounced 
it. 

Is  the  chapel  on  the  mountains  the  one  in  which 
you  say  you  may  have  been  on  the  Sunday  after  the 
Lyden  murders  ? — Yes. 

How  was  it  you  came  to  denounce  the  Eavanagh 
murder  in  two  chapels  and  yet,  so  far  as  you  recol- 
lect, never  denounced  the  murder  of  the  Lydens  ? — 
Because  more  people  from  Letterfrack  used  to  attend 
the  Tully  chapel,  and  they  were  the  people  in  whose 
neighbourhood  the  murder  had  been  committed. 

But  I  understand  that  the  Letterfrack  peojple  some- 
times attended  the  chapel  on  the  mountains  ? — Some- 
times. 

Just  a  question  with  respect  to  Mrs.  Blake.  Was 
she  not  the  guardian  of  her  son  ? — She  was  ;  and 
Mrs.  Blake  no  doubt  looked  after  her  son's  interests. 

The  tenants  you  have  spoken  of  who  received 
assistance,  they  were  poor  aud  unable  to  pay  their 
rents?— A  groat  many  were  unable  to  do  so,  and, being 
unable,  did  not  do  so. 

Mrs.  Blake  was  dependent  for  her  income  upon 
these  rents  ? — ^No,  she  derived  no  income  from  the 
rents  as  the  property  was  mortgaged,  and  she 
endeavoured  to  obtain  something  by  imposts  on  her 
poor  tenants. 

During  the  period  of  suffering  the  tenants 
did  not  pay  their  rents  ? — I  cannot  say  as  a 
fact  that  they  did  not.  At  the  time  when  assistance 
was  rendered  them  I  do  not  think  the  great  majority 
could  pay,  nor  do  I  think  they  did. 

It  was  during  this  period  in  1880  that  Mrs.  Blake 
did  not   contribute  to  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the 
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tenants  ? — Ves.  She  has  taken  an  hotel  since  I  have 
left  the  place. 

You  became  president  of  the  Tuam  branch  oC  the 
National  League  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  keep  books  there  ? — Oh,  yes. 

As  many  as  at  TuUy  ?— More  ;  I  kept  all  the 
necessary  books. 

Did  you  not  keep  the  necessary  books  at  Tully  ? — 
Necessary  for  what  ? 

For  the  conduct  of  the  League  when  there  were 
regular  meetings.  Have  you  got  these  ? — ^Tes,  but 
not  with  me. 

With  regard  to  Mrs.  Blake,  was  she  not  at  one 
time  boycotted  ?— I  am  not  aware  that  she  was  in  the 
sense  that  people  would  not  speak  to  her.  She  was 
a  person  who  used  a  little  display  in  her  manner 
towards  her  tenants.  She  appeared  to  have  got  very 
excited  about  this  time  and  would  not  allow  her 
tenants  to  approach  her  in  the  ordinary  way.  Her 
tenants  more  or  less  kept  away  from  her. 

Had  Mrs.  Blake  in  November,  1881,  about  60  acres 
of  meadow  land  in  her  hands  ?— Yes. 

Could  she  get  people  to  work  for  her  at  that  time  ? — 
I  do  not  know.     I  do  not  think  so. 

Is  it  true  that  she  had  to  get  men  from  the  north  to 
get  in  her  crops  ? — 1  believe  she  did  get  men  from  the 
north.' 

Why  ? — Because  the  tenants  would  not  work  for  her. 

As  secretary  of  the  Land  League  did  you  approve  of 
this  ?— The  question  never  came  before  me.  I  think 
she  treated  the  tenants  exceedingly  harshly. 

Did  you  approve  ot  the  tenants  refusing  to  work  for 
her  ? — It  would  depend  upon  the  circumstances.  I 
should  if  she  did  not  give  the  men  the  wages  they 
could  get  at  other  places. 

Was  that  the  reason  the  tenants  would  not  work  for 
jjer  J) — I  cannot  say.  In  the  first  place  I  should  thick 
she  had  not  the  money  to  pay  them. 

And  so  that  was  the  reason  she  got  men  from  the 
north  ? — Oh,  they  were  emergency  men. 

Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  the  reason  why  the 
tenants  would  not  work  for  Mrs.  Blake  was  that  she 
could  not  pay  them  ? — I  do  not. 

What  was  the  reason  then  ? — I  believe  it  was  the 
fact  that  Mrs.  Blake  would  n6t  allow  the  tenants  into 
her  presence,  and  when  they  came  to  her  she  was 
very  demonstrative  in  her  feelings.  She  was  con- 
tinually speaking  in  the  most  disrespectful  terms  of 
the  League,  of  the  members  of  the  League,  and  even 
of  the  priests. 

Do  you  know  of  men  ever  refusing  to  work  before 
the  League  was  established  ?— No.  I  believe  she  gave 
no  employment  to  tenants  until  the  grazing  farms 
were  thrown  up  by  the  persons  who  had  them. 

But  these  people  refused  to  work  for  her  in  1880  ?— 
Yes. 

Do  you  call  that  boycotting  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  approve  of  that  being  done  to  her  ? — It 
would  depend  upon  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
done. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. — The  refusal  of  tho 
tenants  to  work  was  after  the  evictions,  which  in  my 
opinion  were  harsh  and  cruel.  These  evictions,  by 
which  the  tenants  were  turned  on  to  the  roadside,  had 
the  effect,  in  my  opinion,  of  turning  the  hearts  of  the 
tenants  against  their  landlady.  Mrs.  Blake  was  not 
in  the  habit  of  employing  her  tenants,  and  she  never 
did  so  until  land  wasthrown  upon  herhands.  She  never 
found  work  for  her  tenants,  though  she  taxed  their 
labour.  They  had  to  find  work  for  themselves,  which 
Mrs.  Blake  taxed.  Some  of  these  people  would  certainly 
have  starved  but  for  the  outside  help  which  came  to 
them.  Mrs.  Blake  never  provided  a  single  halfpenny 
for  the  relief  of  the  tenants  that-I  am  aware  of. 

Do  you  believe  that  this  would  turn  the  hearts  of 
tenants  away  from  their  landlady  ? — I  think  it  would 
set  the  people  against  her. 

They  are  human  beings,  I  believe  ? — They  are — 
very  servile  human  beings. 

Did  you,  as  secretary  of  the  Land  League,  ever 
encourage  these  persons  to  turn  against  their  land' 
lady,  ? — Never. 

Or  by  word  or  deed  in  any  way  influence  them 
against  her  ? — Never. 

My  learned  friend  suggested  that  you  abstained 
from  denunciation  of  the  murder  of  the  Lydens.  Is  it 
fair  or  just  to  suggest  that  you  deliberately  abstained  ? 
— I  think  it  is  quite  unfair  in  justice  to  myself. 

SiK  H.  James. — I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether 
there  was  a  denunciation  from  the  altar.  Is  it  right, 
my  Lord,  to  ask  the  witness  if  he  thinks  it  fair  ? 

The  President. — No,  it  is  not  a  proper  form. 

Mr.  Lockwood. — I  think  your  Lordship  will  con- 
sider it  is, if  you  will  permit  me  to  give  a  justification 
for  the  form  of  the  question.  My  learned  friend  asked 
the  witness  if  he  denounced  the  murder  of  the 
Lydens  after  ascertaining  that  he  had  denounced  the 
murder  of  Kavanagh,  thus  suggesting  that  there  was 
some  reason  why  he  should  denounce  the  one  murdei 
and  refrain  from  doing  so  in  the  other  case. 

Sir  H.  James. — I  was  asking  the  reason  why.  Mj 
question  speaks  for  itself.  • 

Mr.  Lockwood  (to  the  witness). — ^Why  did  you  not 
denounce  the  Lydens'  murder  ? — It  did  not  occur 
among  thepeople,so  far  as  the  district  was  concerned, 
who  came  to  the  chapel  at  which  I  ofSciated  on  the 
Sunday  after  the  murder. 

Do  you  know  whether  Father  M 'Andrew  denounced 
that  murder  7 — He  did. 

How  long  after  the  murder  of  the  Lydens  was 
Kavanagh  murdered  ? — ^About  a  year. 

You  denounced  it  ? — Yes,  at  both  services  in  two 
chapels. 

Be-examination  continued. — ^The  man  Walsh  who 
was  charged  and  afterwards  executed  for  murdei 
was  the  son  of  a  man  who  had  been  evicted 
from  one  of  Mr.  Graham's  farms.  I  cannot 
say  whether,  when  I  first  went  into  the  district  of 
Letterfrack,  the  takins  of  evicted  farms  was  always 
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bitterly  resented  fey  the  family  of  the  evicted  tenant. 
I  believe  Walsh  was  evicted  from  Graham's  land 
about  1876  or  1877.  When  outrages  were  committed 
in  my  district  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  denounce  them, 
and  I  did  so  in  a  great  number  of  cases.  The  meetings 
in  the  sacristy  'of  the  chapel  were  held  on  Sunday, 
after  early  mass.  I  generally  took  breakfast  in  the 
sacristy  as  the  most  convenient  place  in  which  to  see 
the  people  who  came  long  distances — two  or  three 
miles — to  chapel.  People  came  asking  my  advice  on 
various  business  matters,  principally  with  regard  to 
the  fishery.  I  remember  the  meeting  at  which  they 
told  me  of  their  distress,  and  asked  me  to  obtain 
relief  for  them.  I  asked  them  if  they  were  unable 
to  pay  their  rents,  and  they  said  they  were,  and  I 
replied  in  that  case  I  would  assist  them.  I  accord- 
ingly applied  to  the  National  League  in  Dublin,  and 
happening  to  have  a  sketch  of  one  house,  it  produced 
such  a  sensation  among  the  members  of  the  Committee 
in  Dublin  that  they  gave  UB  a  very  large  amount — £80. 
I  took  it  down  to  Lett^rfrack,  and  Father  M'Andrew 
distributed  it  among  the  tenants.  They  accordingly 
paid  their  rents  with  all  costs,  and  were  reinstated. 
It  is  not  true,  as  has  been  suggested,  that  I  told  the 
tenants  that  the  Land  League  would  not  give  them 
money,  as  it  would  go  into  the  landlords'  pockets. 

So  that  the  money  actually  did  go  into  the  land- 
lords', pockets  p — That  is  a  fact. 

You  were  asked  how  it  was  that  none  of  your  de- 
nunciations of  crime  in  the  chapel  were  reported  by 
the  Press.  How  far  are  you  from  the  nearest  railway 
station  ? — ^Thirty  Irish  miles. 

So  that  the  Press  were  not  in  the  habit  of  sending 
reporters  over  on  Sunday  to  your  district  ? — No. 

You  did  not  report  your  own  speeches  ? — No,  and 
matters  occurring  in  church  are  not  usually  reported. 

What  was  the  meeting  which  took  place  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1880,  at  Tully  cross-roads  ? — To  represent 
the  condition  of  the  people  generally  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  necessity  of  relief. 

That  was  11  months  before  the  Land  League  branch 
tvas  established  ?— Yes.  Father  M'Andrew  and  I 
littended. 

As  the  result  of  that  meeting  did  yon  obtain  relief 
for  some  of  these  poor  people  ? — Yes,  the  Land  League 
inunediately  sent  £25  without  application. 

Was  there  any  suggestion  made  that  the  people 
should  break  the  law  ? — Not  the  slightest.  Quite  the 
contrary.  I  did  not,  on  that  occasion,  exhort  the 
people  to  keep  within  the  law  as  they  had  done 
nothing  outside  it. 

Did  you  believe  that  in  that  district,  speaking 
generally,  there  was  any  sympathy  with  the  crimes 
committed  ? — I  am  perfectly  sure  there  was  not  the 
slightest  sympathy  with  the  murders  ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  believe  the  people  were  extremely  shocked. 

In  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  branch  of  the  Land 
League,  did  you  understand  it  was  necessary  in  your 
branch  to  have  a  certain  number  of  persoM  called 
committee-men  ?— Certainly. 


Were  Father  M'Andrew  and  you  anxious  to  have  a 
branch  ? — The  people  were  asking  to  have  a  branch  as 
some  protection  for  the  tenants  in  cases  where 
evictions  were  resorted  to. 

Were  you  and  Father  M'Andrew  anxious  to  keep  the 
League  in  your  own  hands  ? — Certainly. 

Was  that  from  your  own  wish,  or  from  what  yqu 
knew  to  be  the  wish  of  the  central  body  ? — The  central 
body  wished  that  the  local  branches  should  be  under  the 
control  of  responsible  persons  with  whom  they  could 
have  conmjunication. 

You  said  it  was  usual  to  send  about  half  of  the  sub- 
scriptions to  the  central  body.  Do  you  know  whether 
a  half  was  the  regular  contribution  or  75  per  cent.  ?— 
I  cannot  exactly  say,  because  I  do  not  remember. 
I  believe  iihat  75  per  cent,  is  perhaps  the  amount 
required. 

How  much  altogether  did  you  say  the  sabscriptions 
to  your  branch  amoiinted  to  ? — I  should  say  about  £20. 

Of  that,  £6  was  expended  by  yourself  on  your  mission 
to  Dublin  to  try  and  get  relief  for  these  people,  and 
about  £12  was  forwarded  by  you  to  the  Central  League 
in  Dublin  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  impression. 

And,  so  far  as  this  League  was  concerned,  established, 
as  you  say  it  was,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  people,  did  it  ever  hold  any  meetings  ? — ^Never. 
We  had  a  public  meeting  on  January  6,  1881,  but  it 
was  suppressed. 

Then  you  never  had  any  meeting,  public  or  private  ? 
^Never. 

My  learned  friend  has  asked  you  one  question  as  to 
the  books  kept  at  Tuam  p  I  believe  Tuam  is  a  town 
of  about  4,000  inhabitants  ? — Yes. 

Now,  the  two  cases  put  to  you — the  murder  of  the 
Lydens  and  the  murder  of  Kavanagh — were  these  the 
only  murders  that  were  committed  during  this  period 
in  Connemara  P-rYes  ;  I  think  so. 

The  district  included  some  five  parishes  besides  your 
own  P — Yes, 

What  was  about  the  extent  of  that  district- in  miles  ? 
— I  should  say  about  30  miles  by  20.  It  is  a  very 
large  territory  of  country. 

Is  the  district  in  that  area  perhaps  the  poorest  and 
wildest  district  in  Galway  P — Undoubtedly. 


The  Eev.  Father  Considine  was  next  called  and 
examined  by  Mr.  EBID.  He  said, — I  am  the  parish 
priest  of  Leban,  Ardrahan.  I  have  observed  places  in  the 
evidence  where  I  have  been  referred  to.  I  was  present 
at  a  meeting  at  Craughwell  on  December  12,  1880,  when 
three  cheers  were  given  for  the  Fenians.  I  believe 
the  police  were  there.  1  made  a  speech,  in  which  I 
referred  to  the  progress  made  since  the  year  1867, 
when  I  was  a  curate  in  the  parish.  1867  was  the  year 
of  the  Fenian  rising.  The  Fenian  rising  was  incident- 
ally mentioned,  and  a  man  in  the  crowd  called  for 
three  cheers  for  the  Fenians, 

You  are  reported  to  have  said  :— "  Yes,  my  friend, 
cheers  for  the  Fenians  and  for  every  brave  man  who 
does  his  duty  towards  Ireland."    Is  that  correctly  the 
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substance  of  what  you  said  ? — Yes.  That  was  the  way 
in  which  that  speech  was  made.  Fenianism  was  never 
connected  with  outrage.  It  was  intended  to  be  an 
open  fight. 

You  were,  I  believe,  president  of  the  Aidrahan 
branch  of  the  League  ? — Yes.  That  branch  was  formed 
in  December,  1880.  A  branch  of  the  National  League 
was  formed  in  October,  1883. 

I  think  Mr.  Walter  Bourke  was  murdered  somewhere 
in  your  district  ?-^Yes  ;  he  was  murdered  in  June  of 
1882,  six  months  before  the  branch  of  the  National 
League  was  established.  The  Land  League  was  sup- 
pressed in  October,  1881.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  that 
suppression  was  quite  effectual.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  concerted  action  continuing  the  movement  of  the 
Land  League  after  the  suppression  in  October,  1881. 
At  the  time  of  the  murder  there  was,  in  fact,  no 
League  in  existence  in  the  district.  On  the  Sunday 
after  the  murder  I  myself  denounced  it  at  both 
masses.  I  told  the  people  that  I  had  said  mass  that 
morning  for  Mr.  Bourke's  soul.  I  denounced  the 
murder  in  the  strongest  terms  I  could  make  use  of. 
At  the  time — we  generally  preach  at  mass — I  spoke  to 
the  people  of  a  meeting  to  be  held  after  mass,  and 
denounced  the  murder  in  the  strongest  possible 
language.  I  said  : — "  We  will  not  be  satisfied  merely 
by  my  denouncing  the  murder.  We  must  get  an  ex- 
pression from  the  people  showing  their  abhorrence  of 
the  crime.  A  public  meeting  will  be  held  immediately 
after  mass,  and  I  think  the  best  place  to  loid  it  will 
be  in  the  House  of  Gfod." 

Was  the  feeling  at  that  meeting,  so  far  as 
you  observed,  one  of  sincere  and  genuine  detesta- 
tion of  the  crime  in  the  district  ? — I  believe  so. 
After  mass  was  over  a  meeting  was  held  in  the 
chapel  on  that  Sunday.  The  following  resolution  was 
passed  : — ''  We,  the  people  of  the  parish,  in  public 
meeting  assembled,  do  hereby  express  our  horror  and 
indignation  at  the  murder  of  Mr.  Bourke  and  Corporal 
Wallace,  and  sincerely  trust  that  the  perpetrators  of 
this  crime  may  be  brought  to  justice."  There  was  an 
interval  of  ten  minutes  of  time  between  the  conclusion 
of  mass  and  the  holding  of  the  meeting.  The  doors 
[were  opened,  and  there  was  ample  time  for  those  to 
go  out  who  had  no  sympathy  with  the  object  of  the 
meeting.    None,  however,  left. 

Do  you  know  the  opinion  and  feeling  of  the  members 
of  the  Land  League  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  National 
League  ? — Yes  ;  of  my  own  branch  particularly,  in  my 
parish.  I  was  always  present  at  the  committee  meet- 
ings of  my  own  branch. 

Did  you  ever  know  of  any  encouragement,  direct  or 
indirect,  of  any  kind  of  outrage  by  the  Land  League 
or  the  National  League  ?—l  am  not  aware  of  any.  I 
have  known  mi;irder  and  outrage  to  be  a  topic  of 
discussion  at  League  meetings.  In  such  discussions, 
outrage  has  always  been  condemned,  and,  as  far  as  I 
Jmow,  sincerely  condemned. 

From  your  knowledge  and  observation  as  a 
ipriest  in  -this  district,  did   the  Land  League  and  the 


National   League   contribute  to   increase  or  diminish 
crime  ? — To  diminish  crime  considerably. 

Now,  I  must  come  to  another  matter,  if  you  please 
— a  case  on  Mr.  Lambert's  property  of  two  houses 
being  burnt  ? — Yes  ;  I  recollect  the  occurrence.  One 
of  the  houses  had  been  occupied  by  a  herd,  who  was 
going  to  America,  and  he  had  let  the  house.  How 
the  other  house  came  to  be  burnt  was  quite  a  mystery. 
There  was  some  suspicion  that  the  herd  himself,  who 
went  to  America,  was  concerned  in  it.  At  a  Land 
League  meeting,  I  condemned  that  outrage.  I  spoke 
of  it  as  a  senseless  outrage.  There  was  no  formal 
resolution  ;  but  there  was  a  general  expression  of 
opinion  against  it.  I  myself  never  considered  it  to 
be  connected  with  any  agrarian  object.  Although  a 
most  oondemnable  outrage,  no  one  was  injured. 

In  the  case  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Bourke,  did  the 
resolution  of  the  meeting  denouncing  it  appear  in 
the  Freeman's  Journal  ? — Yes.  There  was  also  an 
account  of  the  meeting  sent  to  TheTimes  of 'London, and 
they  very  kindly  stated  that  a  meeting  had  been  held 
at  Ardrahan  at  which  a  resolution  had  been  passed 
condemning  the  murder  of  Mr.  Bourke.  It  also 
appeared  in  the  Freeman' s  Journal. 

You  were  a  member  of  the  relief  committee  in  1879- 
80,  and,  of  course,  you  had  occasion  to  observe  the 
distress  ? — Oh,  yes.  Mr.  Lambert,  who  was  called  as 
a  witness  before  this  Court,  had  some  property  in  my 
neighbourhood  ;  but  he  does  not  live  in  my  parish 
I  gave  relief  to  four  families  on  his  property.  The 
distress  was  very  considerable. 
i,  At  this  point  the  Court  adjourned,  it  being  4  o'clock 


FRIDAY,  MAT  10. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  78th  sitting  to* 
day  at  half-past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of 
the  Eoyal  Courts  of  Justice. 

On  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats,  Mr.B.  T. 
Eeid  resumed  the  examination  of  the  Kev.  T.  P. 
Considine. 

Mr.  K.  T.  Ebid. — My  Lords,  in  the  shorthand  notes 
of  yesterday's  proceedings  I  notice  that  the  Gort  dis- 
trict is  printed  as  the  "  Government  "  district.  (To 
witness.)  Father  Considine,you  were  telling  me  about 
Lambert,  and  I  think  it  appears  he  was  a  farmer  ? — 
Yes. 

Have  you,  either  in  your  own  district  or  anywhere 
else  in  your  neighbourhood,  learnt  anything  or  heard 
anything  to  lead  you  to  suppose  that  the  Land  League 
had  anything  to  do  with  that  or  any  other  outrage  ?— 
I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  had. 

Now,  about  Mr.  Hughes,  who  lent  his    cars  to  the 
police  for  the  purpose  of  the  Woodford  affair  ? — Yes  ; 
he  had  lent   cars  to  the  police  to  assist  them  in  evic- 
tions, and  he  had  incurred  vmpopularity,and  was  after-; 
wards  boycotted. 

Did  you  make  any  attempt  to  prevent  his  boycotting? 
— Not  at  that  time.  On  a  jprevious  occasion  I  had 
resisted  it. 
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You  sent  round  a  circular  ? — I  wrote  a  plea  for 
Hughes,  and  I  got  3,000  copies  of  it  printed  at  my  own 
expense  and  circulated  it  through  the  country. 

In  this  particular  instance  he  was  boycotted  ? — Tes, 
inconsequence  of  sending  the  cars  to  Woodford.  He 
came  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  would  help  him  out  of 
this  difBcultj,  and  I  said  he  dould  rely  upon  me  to  do 
so,  as  I  had  done  him  a  kindness  upon  a  similar  occa- 
sion, and  would  do  so  now,  and  that  I  would  do  my 
best  to  remove  this  boycotting. 

What  was  said  between  you  with  regard  to  this 
money  ? — I  said  the  boycotting  could  not  go  on  for 
ever,  and  that  all  that  would  be  required  would  be 
that  he  should  express  his  regret  for  having  sent  his 
cars  to  Woodford.  He  said  then  : — "  To  show  my 
determination  not  to  oSend  again  in  such  a  manner, 
whatever  money  I  get  for  sending  the  cars  I  mean  to 
give  to  any  purpose  you  wish."  It  was  entirely  volun- 
tary on  his  'part — this  giving  of  the  money.  He  has 
sworn  that  in  the  box. 

When  the  Land  League  was  started  in  your  district 
and  places  which  you  knew  about,  you  told  us  there 
was  distress  ?— Yes,  very  severe  distress. 

Was  there  apprehension  and  uneasiness  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  about  evictions  ? — Yes.  And  eviction 
processes  were  being  scattered.  There  was  a  recol- 
lection in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  old  famine, 
and  a  fear  of  a  recurrence  of  what  took  place  then. 

I  suppose  I  may  assume  that  you  and  other  priests 
and  respectable  people  were  anxious  to  prevent  any 
outrage  from  taking  place  if  you  could  help  it  ? — 
Certainly. 

In  your  judgment,  if  the  Land  League  had  not  been 
started  would  there  have  been  greater  danger  of 
crime  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  so,  because  the  number  of 
evictions  was  considerable,  and  the  people  meant  to 
resist  the  evictions  by  all  means  in  their  power. 
In  almost  all  cases  the  parish  priests  were  presidents 
of  the  branches  of  the  League,  and  almost  all  the 
decent  and  respectable  people  in  the  parish  belonged 
to  the  League,  except,  naturally  enough,  the  land- 
lords. 

You  have  told  us  that  the  heads  of  houses  were 
members  of  the  League  ? — Yes,  they  were,  and  in 
some  cases  they  were  not.  As  a  rule,  the  heads  of 
houses  were  members  of  the  League  ;  almost  every 
house  in  the  parish  was  represented.  Of  course  there 
were  some  who  had  not  joined  the  League. 

Had  there  been  secret  societies  in  your  part  of 
Galway  ? — I  regret  to  say  I  think  there  were  secret 
societies. 

Was  any  kind  of  pressure  or  intimidation  exercised 
to  your  knowledge  to  make  people  join  the  League  f 
—No  ;  things  were  done  in  a  very  regular  way.  A 
notice  was  posted  up  asking  the  people  to  come  and 
join  the  League.  Those  who  wished  to  do  so  then 
came  and  paid  their  subscriptions.  There  was  no  house- 
to-house  visit, there  was  no  pressure  whatever  ;  it  was 
perfectly  free,  and  there  was  never  any  list  published 


by  which  the  names  of  members  could  be  distin- 
guished. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Mcepht. — When  did  you 
first  go  to  Craughwell  ? — In  the  year  1866. 

And  remained  up  to  the  present  time  ? — Oh,  no.  I 
left  at  the  end  of  1867.  I  then  went  to  the  neighbour- 
ing parish.  I  was  two  years  there  as  curate.  I  was 
sent  then  as  curate  to  the  town  of  Gort  ;  afterwards 
as  administrator  of  the  parish  of  Kilohreest. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  state  of  things  in  Gal- 
way generally  ? — No  ;  but  in  the  district  in  which  I 
live  my  parish  is  very  central,  and  joins  eight  or 
nine  parishes.     It  is  in  the  south-west  of  Galway. 

You  became  president  of  the  branch  of  the  League  ? 
— Yes  ;  of  the  Land  League — the  Ardrahan  branch  of 
the  Land  Leagae.       •  ' 

Who  was  the  secretary  ? — There  were  several  ;  there 
was  an  election  every  year,  and  the  committee  very 
often  changed. 

Who  was  the  secretary  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure.  I 
think  a  Mr.  Coen  was  the  first  secretary.' 

How  long  did  he  continue  in  office  ?— For  that  year, 
or  perhaps  the  two  succeeding  years.  I  think  he  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Gilligan.  The  Land  League  was 
founded  in  September,  1880,  and  continued  until  the 
suppression  of  the  League.  The  most  intelligent  and 
prominent  farmers  in  the  district  belonged  to  it, 
among  them  being  Thompson  Ireland,  a  tenant  of  Mr. 
Martin's  ;  Mr.  Coen,  Stephen  Tarpey,  who  holds  about 
60  or  70  acres  of  land,  and  Michael  Ford. 

Did  you  keep  a  list  of  the  names  P — Yes  ;  every 
year. 

And  a  book  where  subscriptions  were  entered  ?— 
Yes  ;  that  is  the  system  we  pursued. 

Can  you  tell  their  Lordships  where  those  books  are  ? 
' — There  is  only  one  that  I  have  seen  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years — the  list  of  subscriptions. 

I  am  asking  you  about  the  original  books  ? — I  cannot 
say  about  that  ;  they  used  to  be  in  the  possession  of 
the  secretary — Mr.  Gilligan.    He  is  still  living. 

Have  you  made  any  inquiries  about  the  books  during 
this  time  ? — I  do  not  see  that  there  was  any  neces- 
sity.    Our  books  were  very  simple. 

Have  you  made  any  inquiry  as  to  where  they  are  ?— 
No  ;  I  di,d  not  think  it  necessary. 

You  knew  that  amongst  other  matters  that  would  be 
inquired  Into  before  this  Commission  were  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  various  branches  ? — Yes,  to  a  certain 
extent. ' 

The  money  that  they  got  ? — Yes  ;  I  thought  it  might 
be  possible.  The  books  were  very  simple,  and  I  did 
not  anticipate  when  I  came  here  that  I  should  be 
asked  about  them. 

During  the  period  before  its  suppression  did  the 
branch  meet  pretty  frequently  f — Yea,  I  believe  once 
a  month. 

Did  they  hold  courts  ? — No,  we  held  no  courts. 

Of  no  sort  or  kind  ? — No  ;  I  should  think  not.  I 
do  not  know  what  that  means.  It  depends  very  much 
what  you  mean  by  holding  courts.     I  remember  seeing 
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prosecutions  arising  in  one  case  from  holding  couirts. 
We  had  nothing  of  that  sort. 

Had  you  courts  during  the  time  of  the  Land  Iieague, 
at  which  people  were  complained  of  as  being  land- 
grabbers  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  any  ease  of  that 
kind.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  say  there  was  no  case  of 
land-grabbiog  during  the  time  of  the  Land  League. 

Were  there  cases  in  which  people  were  complained 
of  for  paying  their  rent  ?— 'Yes  ;  there  was  a  case  in 
which  an  attempt  was  made  to  boycott  people  for 
paying  rent,  and  the  case  was  brought  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  National  League,  and  the  attempt  to 
boycott  these  tenants  was  condemned  by  the  National 
League. 

I  am  not  speaking  about  the  National  League. — There 
was  the  case  of  Hughes.  • 

I  am  speaking  generally  ;  were  there  cases  of  per- 
sons brought  before  the  League  for  paying  their  rent  ? 
—I  am  almost  sure  there  was  no  case  at  that  time. 

Were  there  minutes  kept  ? — Only  the  subscriptions 
and  the  names. 

Nothing  else  ? — Nothing  else  that  I  remember. 

It  could  not  be  done  without  your  knowledge  ?^ 
Yes  ;  the  books  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  secre- 
tary, and  except  the  audit  of  the  money  and  the  expen- 
diture, I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  matter. 

Were  the  minutes  ever  sent  ? 

The  Peesidbnt.— There  is  the  word  audit. 

Mr.  MtTKPHY  (to  witness). — When  was  the  audit  ? — 
Every  year. 

Who  audited  ? — The  secretary  and  treasurer  read  the 
expenditure  and  that  satisfied  me,  and  I  signed  it.  It 
was  a  very  simple  aSair. 

Will  you  tell  us  where  these  audits  are  to  be  foimd  ? 
— I  suppose  in  the  book  in  which  the  subscriptions 
are. 

That  is  the  one  you  told  me  the  secretary  had  ? — 
Yes. 

So  far  as  you  know,  are  these  minutes,  or  books,  or 
audits,  in  existence  ?— They  may  be  ;  I  think  there  is 
one. 

So  far  as  you  know,  are  the  books  of  the  Land 
League  still  in  existence  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  am 
sure  ;    but  they  may  be. 

Do  you  believe  they  are  ?— They  may  be,  but  I  have 
not  them  ;    they  were  never  in  my  custody. 

From  the  time  of  the  Nat^pnal  League  were  books 
kept  in  the  same  way  ?— Not  so  regularly.  The  secre- 
tary we  had  at  the  time  of  the  Land  League  was  more 
competent  than  the  secretary  we  had  lately,  who,  I 
think,  had  no  taste  for  that  kind  of  work.  We  for- 
warded moneys  to  the  central  branch  every  year.  I 
have  kept  a  record.  We  always  sent  our  subsoriptions. 

Does  any  record  exist  to  your  knowledge  of  what 
you  sent  to  the  central  branch  ? — I  think  there  is  of 
the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Prior  to  that  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure  about  that  ; 
but  I  can  tell  you  the  amount. 

You  think  there  is  a  record  ? — I  think  so. 

Now,  prior  to  1880,  do  you  say  there  were  many 


outrages  or  not  ? — Prior  to  1880  there  were  very  few 
indeed. 

In  1880  were  there  a  good  many  speeches  more  or 
less  violent  delivered  in  that  neighbourhood  ? — I  could 
not  say  there  were  violent  speeches  ;  there  were 
speeches,  of  course,  placing  the  position  of  the  tenants 
very  strongly  before  the  public. 

Denouncing  land-grabbers  and  people  of  that  sort  ? — 
I  suppose  sometimes  land-grabbers  were  denounced. 

Was  that  a  usual  course  of  things  ? — In  1880  ?  No, 
I  think  not. 

In  1881  were  the  speeches  stronger  still  ? — I  think 
they  were  ;  indeed,  I  suppose  at  that  time  the  land- 
grabbers  were  denounc^. 

Was  there  a  continued  progression  in  the  amount  of 
agrarian  crime  during  these  three  years,  1880,  1881, 
and  1882,  in  the  south-west  of  Galway  and  Gal  way 
town  itself  ? — From  my  knowledge  of  the  country  I 
should  not  call  it  continuous. 

Mr.  B.  T.  Eeid. — My  Lords,  my  friend  is  not  re- 
ferring now  to  figiu-es  that  have  been  proved. 

Mr.  MtJBPHT. — Yes,  I  am  referring,  my  Lords,  to 
the  appendix  to  the  evidence  of  January,  1889,  show- 
ing the  Qalway  return,  page  2.    In  1879,  nine 

Witness. — You  asked  me  if  I  knew  of  any  outrages 
before  1879.    Would  you  mind  my  saying  that  I  do  ? 

The  Qgures  of  outrages  I  put  to  ^ou  are  nine  in 
1879  :    29  in  1880  

The  President. — I  am  sorry  to  say  I  cannot  follow 
it. 

Mr.  M0EPHY. — It  is  at  the  top  of  page  6. 

Cross-examination  continued. — The  figures  for  the 
south-west  of  Galway  and  Galway  town  are  9  in 
1879,  29  in  1880,  33  in  1881,  and,  I  think,  17,  in 
1882.  That  seems  to  show  a  considerable  increase  in 
those  years  ? — Yes. 

During  this  period  were  the  Land  League  branches 
in  full  force  in  that  district  ? — Not  all  the  branches  ; 
some  of  them. 

Was  your  branch  ? — Yes. 

It  had  been  a  long  time  established  ? — ^Yes  ;  there 
were  none  longer  established  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Did  you  ascertain  that  many  outrages  were  com- 
mitted in  the  sense  of  threatening  notices  being 
sent  to  farmers  ? — No  ;  there  were  hardly  any  out- 
rages. 

Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  persons  who 
sent  threatening  letters  alleged  as  a  ground  ol 
complaint  that  the  person  to  whom  they  were  sent 
bod  grabbed  a  farm  ? — There  was  no  case  of  land-grab- 
bing in  my  district  ;  there  was  not  a  single  case 
during  the  existence  of  the  Land  League. 

That  might  arise  from  various  causes  ? — It  might. 

Did  you  ascertain  that  threatening  notices  very 
often  alleged  aa  a  ground  that  rent  had  been  paid  ? 
— Outside  my  district  I  believe  such  things  occurred. 
I  am  quite  aware  that  in  some  districts  the  poorer 
tenants  who  could  not  pay  their  rent  have  sent 
notices  to  those  who  could  pay  simply  to  save  them- 
selves. 
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What  steps  were  taken  by  your  branch,  in  face  of  the 
increasipg  crime,  to  stop  crime  ? — Well,  crimes  were 
very  few,  and  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  action  the 
branch  could  have  taken  except  to  condemn  them. 

Did  they  or  did  they  not  take  any  action  ? — They 
condemned  the  murder  of  Mr.  Bourke. 

Did  they  take  any  general  action  ? — The  only 
action,  I  think,  was  that  they  condemned  the  murder; 
I  do  not  see  what  else  they  could  do. 

Were  any  steps  taken  to  assist  the  police  to  bring 
the  offenders  to  justice  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

You  have  spoken  of  secret  societies.  Did  you  ever 
communicate  that  to  the  police  ? — Never.  I  frequently 
condemned  secret  societies. 

Where  were  the  Land  League  meetings  held  ? — In  a 
room  near  the  church. 

Was  that  the  sacristy  ? — It  was  a  room  which  I  used 
commonly  myself  as  a  study  and  a  reading  room  ;  also 
as  a  sacristy. 

Were  the  meetings  generally  held  on  Sundays  after 
mass  ? — Yes  ;  on  Sundays. 

I  may  take  it  from  you  that  almost  everybody  in 
that  district  belonged  to  the  Land  League  ? — Yes, 
the  majority  in  the  parish. 

Were  these  secret  societies  which  you  believe 
existed  formed  in  your  judgment  of  persons  living  in 
the  neighbourhood  or  of  strangers  ?— I  think  of  per- 
sons in  the  neighbourhood. 

Why,  when  you  were  anxious  that  outrage  should 
cease,  did  you  not  inform  the  police  with  regard  to 
the  existence  of  these  secret  societies  ? — I  did  not 
consider  that  it  was  my  duty  to  do  so  ;  I  considered 
that  I  was  discharging  my  duty  and  the  instructions 
of  the  Bishop  in  denouncing  secret  societies  ;  I  thought 
that  I  did  my  duty  sufficiently  in  doing  that.' 

Nothing  particular  was  done,  I  understand  yoa  to 
say,  to  induce  people  to  join  the  Land  League  ? — 
Nothing,  in  my  district. 

Are  you  quite  certain  ? — Quite  certain. 

Were  you  opposed  to  boycotting  or  not  ? — I  was 
opposed  to  boycotting  except  where  I  considered 
there  was  justification  for  it. 

Were   you  opposed  to  every  sort  of  boycotting  ?— No. 

What  was  the  line  you  drew  ? — As  an  illustration, 
take  the  case  of  Hughes.  He  sent  cars  for  the  evic- 
tions, and  I  consider  it  was  the  duty  of  every  Land 
Leaguer  to  make  it  as  disagreeable  as  possible  for 
everybody  who  helped  Lord  Clanricarde  in  the 
evictions. 

What  was  the  line  you  drew  with  regard  to  boycott- 
ing ? — I  would  not  go  in  for  intimidation  ;  I  thought 
ib  wrong. 

The  moment  boycotting  assumed  that  phase  you 
thought  it  wrong  ? — Certainly  ;  or  outrage. 

You  draw  a  distinction  between  intimidation  and 
making  it  disagreeable  for  any  one  ? — Yes,  I  think 
there  is  a  distinction. 

What  distinction  ? — Take  the  case  of  a  shopkeeper 
offending  me,  with  whom  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
dealing,    by  doing   something  which    I  may  think  in- 


jurious to  the  cause  of  the  people  ;  I  cease  togo  near 
him,  and  so  make  it  disagreeable  to  pursue  a  course 
like  that. 

Would  yon  go  so  far  as  to  prevent  him  from  getting  the 
necessities  of  life  ? — I  would  not  ;  I  consider  that 
wicked. 

And  sinful  ? — Yes  ;  so  much  so  that  in  the  case  of  a 
man  who  was  in  danger  of  not  getting  the  necessities  of 
life-=-an  emergency  man — I  offered  to  provide  them 
myself. 

Did  you  ever  have  such  a  case  ? — No,  but  I  offered 
to  do  so  if  there  was  necessity. 

Those  being  your  principles,  I  will  call  your  atten- 
tion to  some  of  your  own  speeches.  On  the  12th  of 
December,  1880,  speaking  at  Craughwell,  you  say, 
"  I  tell  you  tha*  the  wretch  who  has  not  joined  the 
League,  that  that  man  deserves  to  go  down  to  the 
cold,  dead  damnation  of  disgrace."  That  is  pretty 
strong  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  use  those  words  ? — It  i^s  possible. 

Did  you  use  them  ? — I  may  have. 

Have  you  any  doubt  about  it  ? — I  never  saw  it  in 
print. 

.Did  you  use  that  language  ? — Very  likely  I  did. 

Do  you  regard  that  as  an  invitation  to  join  the 
League  voluntarily  or  involuntarily  ? — ^Well,  it  does 
not  involve  any  intimidation. 

Is  it  an  attempt  by  terrorism  to  force  people  to  join 
the  association  ? — I  do  not  consider  so. 

"  I  tell  you  that  the  wretch  who  has  not  joined  the 
League,  that  that  nian  deserves  to  go  down  to  the 
cold,  dead  damnation  of  disgrace  "?  — I  considered 
it  a  disgraceful  thing  not  to  ]oin  the  League. 

Did  you  consider  that  that  was  the  proper  fate  for 
any  one  who  did  not  join  the  Land  League  ? — Yes,  to 
be  an  object  of  public  disgrace. 

No,  no.  "  To  go  downtothe  cold,dead  damnationof 
disgrace  "? — Well,  it  is  rather  a  strong  expression,  I 
admit. 

Did  you  believe  that  that  was  the  proper  fate  for 
any  one  who  did  not  join  the  League  f — ^Well.I  suppose 
I  used  it  in  order  to  induce  them  to  join. 

Did  you  use  the  expression  in  order  to  frighten  the 
people  ? — I  suppose  it  was  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
join  the  League. 

Or  frighten  them  ?  You  wete  the  Catholic  priest  ? 
—No. 

Well,  curate  ?— Yes. 

Of  that  parish  ? — No. 

Well,  of  the  next  parish  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  think  that  that  mattered  ?  Were  you  not 
perfectly  well  known  to  the  audience  you  were  ad-< 
dressing  ? — Yes.  ' 

Are  those  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  to  which  you 
belong  ? — I  suppose  what  I  meant  was  that  a  man 
would  stand  disgraced  among  his  fellows  for  not 
joining  the  League.  That  is  what  I  meant  to  point  out. 

Is  that  your  view  of  a  constitutional  agitation, 
that  the  Driest  of  a  neighbouring  parish   should  come 
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and  tell  the  people  that  a  man  who  wonld  not  join  the 
League  would  go  to  the  cold,  dead  damnation  of  dis- 
grace ? — I  think  it  is  quite  constitutional  to  say 
that. 

You  are  not  ashamed  of  it  now  ? — No. 

Now  I  will  call  your  attention  to  a  passage  further 
on  in  the  same  speech.     (Reading)  : — 

"  I  wish  I  could  speak  swords  that  would  pierce 
your  very  hearts  and  make  every  man  and  woman  in 
the  country  join  the  Land  League.  It  is  the  grandest 
movement  ;  join  the  Land  League  every  one  of  you, 
let  every  man  become  a  preacher  of  the  Land  League, 
whether  in  public  or  not.  Let  nothing  escape  from 
your  lips  but  the  Land  League  principles." 
In  your  judgment  were  the  words  I  have  put  to  you 
Land  League  principles  ? — I  suppose  it  was  the  desire 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Land  League  that  every  man 
should  join  the  League. 

And  that  you  should  preach  to  the  people  with  that 
language  ?— I  cannot  say  what  they  might  think 
about  language. 

You  have  been  president  of  the  local  branch  for 
some  years,  and  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the 
League  ? — Not  to  such  an  extent  that  I  could  say 
whether  all  I  said  would  be  approved  of. 

I  have  read  you  your  speeches  ;  do  you  know  whether 
your  leaders  differ  from  your  opinion  ? — I  could  not 
say  that. 

Mr.  MuEPHT  (continuing  to  read)  : — 

"  Now  what  has  the  Laud  League  done  ?  It  has 
welded  the  Irish  people  into  one  mass  ;  it  has  made 
you  more  than  brothers  ;  many  a  time  a  brother 
imbrued  his  hands  in  a  brother's  blood  about  land. 
Now  no  man  will  take  land,  and,  thanks  to  the  Land 
League,  that  has  welded  you  into  one  solid  niass.  And 
now,  my  friends,  I  say  that  every  one  of  you  ought  to 
go  forth  apostles  at  home, In  the  markets,  in  the  fairs, 
stick  together,  prepared  to  die  or  fall  ;  stick  together, 
and  if  you  find  any  man  among  you  brought  away,  let 
that  man's  name  be  known  only  to  be  shunned  and 
despised  as  a  renegade  Irishman." 
(To  witness)  What  do  you  say  to  that  ?  Is  that  the 
language  of  advice,  or  terrorism,  or  What  i — Of 
advice. 

Strong  ? — Strong. 

Were  you  a  member  of  the  more  advanced  portion  of 
the  Land  League  in  your  parish  or  not  ? — No,  I  think 
I  was  a  restraining  influence.  My  views  became  more 
moderate  afterwards.     I  had  strong  views  at  first. 

When  did  you  begin  to  become  moderate  ?— When 
the  Land  League  had  become  established  and  had 
become  a  success. 

When  its  will  was  the  law  of  the  land  ?— Yes,  when 
the  Land  League  was  at  its  full  strength. 

That  wonld  be  about  1882  ? — No,  there  was  no 
Land  League  then  ;    about  1881. 

Now  I  will  call  your  attention  to  a  speech  made 
by  you  at  Kinvara,  on  August  9,  1885.  (Bead- 
ing) :— 

"  Now,  in  this  great  struggle  in  which  yon  are 
engaged  your  worst  enemies  are  men  of  your  own 
stamp.  The  landlords  are  a  bad  lot.  You  know^  that 
(already.    The   agents  are  a  bad  lot,  and  the  bailiffs 


are  a  bad  lot,  and  all  their  satellites,  but  the  land- 
grabber  is  the  worst.  (Cries  of  "He  is,"  and  "They 
are  in  this  parish.")  They  are,  and  these  are 
the  men  that  are  renegades  to  the  cause  of 
Ireland.  There  are  only  two  sides,  and  those  that 
are  not  with  yon  are  against  you.  Therefore  I  say 
that  any  man  who  refuses  to  join  the  National  League 
is  worse  than  a  landlord,  and  are  traitors  to  the  cause 
of  the  people.  All  knaves  and  traitors,  clear  the 
way.  The  right  to  national  independence  is  the 
greatest  you  have.  It  is  your  birthright  ;  will  you 
lightly  relinquish  it  ?  No.  Then  let  all  join  the 
National  League  if  you  are  true.  If  you  are  true  and 
work  like  brothers,  then  I  say  I  have  great  hopes  for 
Ireland  and  her  people.  Then  let  us  all  do  our  part, 
and  if  we  do,  then  I  for  one  can  confidently 
predict  that  the  dark  night  of  our  bondage  will  soon 
pass  away  for  ever." 

Mr.  Keid. — There  is  hardly  a  word  of  what  my 
learned  friend  has  read  quoted  in  the  shorthand 
notes  ;  if  my  learned  friend  is  going  to  refer  to  larger 
speeches  than  those  which  have  been  proved,  I  should 
like  to  see  them. 

Sir  H.  James. — ^Every  speech  that  is  at  their  Lord- 
ships' disposal  you  were  furnished  with. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Did  yon  make  that 
speech  ? — Yes. 

That  is  your  view  of  a  moderate  speech,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  one  in  1880  ? — Yes. 

You  notice  there  that  those  who  did  not  ^'oin  the 
League  were  held  up  to  public  execration  ? — Well, 
they  are  spoken  of  as  renegades  to  the  cause  of 
Ireland. 

Is  that  the  language  of  advice  or  of  menace  ? — I 
suppose  there  is  a  good  deal  of  moral  suasion  con- 
nected with  it.     (Laughter.) 

Well,  I  will  take  your  own  description  of  it.  I 
may  take  this  speech  of  yours  as  a  specimen  of  what 
you  call  moral  suasion  ? — I  suppose  you  may. 

And  that  that  is  language  which  you  feel  that  you 
were  justified  in  using  at  that  time  ?— As  long  as  I 
would  not  advise  recourse  to  violence  or  intimida- 
tion, I  would  be  justified  in  using  expressions  of  that 
kind  to  make  the  people  join  the  National  League. 

Would  it  make  no  difference  whether  the  people 
were  in  an  excited  state  or  not? — Isuppose,then,Imight 
not  have  spoken  in  that  way,  but  they  were  not 
excited  on  that  occasion. 

Who  was  the  land-grabber  you  had  in  your  mind  ?— 
No  one  in  partoular. 

Oh,  but  just  listen  to  this  ;  when  you  say  "  the 
landgrabber  is  the  worst,"  the  people  cried  out,  "He 
is  "  and  "  They  are  in  this  parish,"  and  you  go  on 
to  say,  "  They  are,  and  these  are  the  men  that  are 
renegades  to  the  cause  of  Ireland."  Do  you  say 
that  you  refer  to  no  particular  person  ? — I  believe  I 
laid  that  down  as  a.  general  principle,  that  when  a 
man  was  covetous  and  avaricious  enough  to  take  the 
fruits  of  his  neighbour's  industry,  to  reap  where  ho 
did   not  sow.  and  took  advantajre  of  his  neighbonr's 
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labour  and  of  impTOTements  which  he  bad  not  made, 
be  was  therefore  a  coTetons  and  aTarieious  man  who 
ought  to  be  considered  an  enemy  to  the  people. 

Would  you  starve  him  ? — No,  I  would  avoid  him. 

Do  you  know  of  branches  of  the  League  where  the 
children  of  a  boycotted  father  have  been  left  without 
a  coffin  P — I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

And  that  funerals  have  been  boycotted  P — I  have  no 
knowledge  of  that. 

Have  you  read  it  ? — 1  do  not  recollect  doing  so. 

Was  John  Bermingham  living  in  your  neighbour- 
hood ? — No,  not  in  my  parish,  in  the  next  parish  to 
mine. 

Well,  do  you  not  call  that  your  neighbourhood  ? 
About  how  far  off  from  you  is  that  P— About  five  or  six 
English  miles. 

Was  he  boycotted  at  this  time  ? — I  believe  he  was 
partially  boycotted. 

What  for  ? — I  believe  he  took  some  land  in  the 
neighbouring  parish  from  which  the  tenant  had  been 
evicted.  We  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
,  Was  he  the  man  you  were  referring  to  ? — Certainly 
not.  I  took  it  from  what  people  said  that  there  was 
some  such  person  as  I  referred  to  in  the  parish.  I 
did  not  refer  to  Bermingham  or  to  anybody  else. 

Now,  you  have  referred  to  the  case  of  Hughes  ;  was 
his  case  brought  before  your  branch  of  the  League  as 
that  of  a  person  who  ought  to  be  boycotted  ? — Yes  ;  it 
was  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the 
National  League.     I  was  present. 

Was  the  case  heard  before  you  ? — There  was  no 
formal  discussion  of  the  case. 

Was  it  "  called  on,  "  to  use  the  phrase  of  the 
League  ? — The  case  was  introduced  by  some  member 
of  the  committee. 

What  was  the  charge  ?— That  he  had  aided  Lord 
Clanricarde  in  the  evictions. 

He  was  a  postmaster  ? — Yes. 

And  gained  his  livelihood  by  letting  oat  cars  ? — Yes. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  business  the  police  re- 
quired the  use  of  cars  to  convey  them  from  place  to 
place,  did  they  not  ? — Yes. 

And  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  Hughes  let 
them  to  the  police,  did  he  not  ? — Yes. 

And  the  law  of  the  land  made  that  a  proper  thing  for 
him  to  do  ? — Yes. 

But  the  law  of  the  League  made  it  an  offence  to  do 
so  ? — Well,  I  suppose  so. 

Did  the  law  of  the  League  condemn  him  to  be  boy- 
cotted for  letting  the  cars  to  the  police  ? — Yes. 

And  he  was  boycotted  severely  ? — Yes. 

He  has  told>  us  that  after  that  incident  his  business 
fell  off— I  forget  to  what  extent,  but  from  £100  odd  to 
something  like  £20.  Did  he  come  and  beg  you  to 
intercede  with  the  Land  League  for  him  ?— Yes,  he 
did. 

Kindly  consider  well  before  you  answer  this  ques- 
tion. Did  you  tell  him  that  the  boycotting  would  be 
taken  off  on  certain  terms  ?— Never,  and  he  has  not 
sworn  so  himself) 


Eindly  just  answer  my  question  and  never  mind 
what  he  has  sworn  Did  you  convey  that  to  him  ?— 
No,  neither  directly  nor'indirectly. 

Did  he  offer  you  money  to  take  it  off  ? — No,  never. 

Did  he  offer  you  money  ? — Never. 

Did  he  give  you  money  ? — He  did  a  day  or  two 
afterwards,  under  the  circumstances  I  have  related. 

Did  he  give  you  money  to  take  off  the  boycotting  ? 
— No,  not  to  take  off  the  boycotting,  because  I  had 
already  promised  before  he  ever  spoke  of  money  to 
have  the  boycotting  taken  off. 

Why,  you  put  it  on  ? — I  knew  it  was  put  on. 

Why  did  you  put  it  on  and  then  take  it.  off  ? — Boy- 
cotting is  not  supposed  to  go  on  for  ever. 

But  it  lasts  for  many  years  sometimes  ? — All  we 
require  from  a  man  who  is  boycotted  is  that  he  should 
express  his  regret,  and  immediately  the  boycotting  is 
taken  off. 

Yon  force  him  to  express  regret  ? — We  never  force 
him  to  do  so. 

Does  your  branch  ? — Never. 

You  bring  him  to  his  knees  and  make  him  submit  to 
your  law  ? — Yes. 

And  you  punish  him  for  what  he  has  done  ? — Yes. 

Until  he  promises  to  desist  from  bis  conduct  in 
future  ? — Just  so. 

This  is  a  good  specimen  of  an  ordinary  boycotting 
case  ? — I  think  that  it  is  a  very  fair  case. 

Did  you  suggest  to  him  that  he  should  make  a  dona- 
tion of  this  money  to  the  League  ? — He  volunteered  to 
hand  over  the  money  he  had  received  for  the  hire  of 
the  cars.  He  said,  "  To  show  the  sincerity  of  my 
regret  for  having  aided  Lord  Clanricarde  X  will  not 
even  retain  the  money  I  received  for  the  hire  of  the 
cars." 

Do  you  suggest  to  the  Court  that  that  was  an  act  done 
by  him  out  of  contrition  or  in  consequence  of  the 
moral  suasion  you  put  upon  him  ?  I  ask  you  what  is 
your  honest  Judgment  with  regard  to  that? — My  honest 
judgment  is  that  he  gave  the  money  as  a  proof  of  the 
sincerity  of  his  regret. 

Do  you  suggest  to  the  Court  that  his  action  was 
promoted  by  repentance  for  what  he  haddone,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  fear  of  the  consequences  to  himself  ? 
— I  say  first  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  boycotting 
would  have  been  removed,  even  if  he  had  never  given 
any  money,  and  secondly  that  he  gave  the  money  in 
order  to  stand  well  with  the  people,  because  he  always 
courted  jpopularity. 

I  must  repeat  my  question.  Do  you  suggest  to  the 
Court  that  his  action  waspromoted  by  repentance,  as 
distinguished  from  fear  of  the  moral  suasion  you  had 
exercised  over  him  ? — I  suppose  we  talked  together  of 
his  repentance,  but  I  have  given  you  another  reason 
that  might  have  actuated  him  in  paying  the  money— 
namely,  that  it  was  in  order  to  stand  well  with  the 
people. 

In  fact,  you  would  rather  not  answer  my  question  ? 
— I  think  that  I  have  done  my  best  to  answer  it. 

Is  it  a  fact  that  within  three  days  after  the  money 
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was  paid  the  boycotting  ceased  ? — Yes.  It  was  re- 
moved within  a  few  days  after  this.  1  received  the 
money  from  Hughes  conditionally  on  its  being  accepted 
by  the  comir.ittee  of  the  National  League.  I  called  a 
meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  National  League  and 
I  told  them  that  Hughes  was  quite  willing  to  hand 
over  the  sum  which  he  had  received  for  the  hire  of 
his  cars  which  conveyed  the  police  to  Woodford,  as  a 
contribution  to  the  objects  of  the  League,  I  asked, 
first,  would  they  remove  the  boycotting;  and,  secondly, 
would  they  accept  the  money  ?  The  committee  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  boycotting  should  be 
removed,  but  there  was  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  money.  However,  the  com- 
mittee decided  that  they  should  not  be  justified  in 
refusing  the  money,  seeing  that  Hughes  had  specified 
the  objects  to  which  he  wished  the  money  should  be 
devoted. 

Just  listen  to  this  and  tell  me  whether  it  is  true, 
"  Father  Considine  asked  me  what  he  would  do  with 
the  cheque."  Is  that  right  ? — Yes,  that  is  quite 
right. 

"  I  said  I  did  not  care  ;  he  might  do  as  he  liked 
with  it."     Is  that  right  ? — That  is  quite  right. 

What  did  yon  do  with  the  cheque  ? — I  asked  him  to 
specify  the  objects  to  which  it  should  be  applied.  He 
said,  "  For  anything  connected  with  the  parish."  I 
said  no,  I  would  not  accept  the  money  on  those 
terms.  I  would  not  allocate  it.  Hughes  then  said 
he  would  be  satisfied  if  £5  went  to  the  Woodford 
Tenants'  Belief  Fund,  £5  was  applied  to  the  relief  of 
evicted  tenants  in  his  parish,  and  £5  was  appro- 
.  priated  for  the  defence  of  a  young  man  who  was  to 
be  tried  for  riot  at  the  Galway  Assizes. 

What  had  Hughes  to  do  with  the  young  man  ?— 
Nothing  in  particular. 

Who  suggested  that  ? — I  suggested  that  to  him. 

Who  suggested  the  payment  on  behalf  of  the  evicted 
tenants  at  Woodford  ? — ^Hughes  suggested  it  himself, 
because  he  had  made  the  money  at  Woodford. 

Did  you  give  him  some  friendly  advice  ? — I  said 
that  I  would  not  undertake  to  allocate  the  money, 
but  left  it  to  him.  He  said,  "  As  I  made  the  money 
at  Woodford,  I  will  spend  it  there."  I  said,  "  That 
is  quite  right."  , 

The  boycotting  was  not  taken  off  until  the  money 
was  paid  ? — It  could  not  be  taken  off  until  the  com- 
mittee of  the  National  League  met. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  ? — It  could  not 
be  taken  off  until  the  committee  met.  It  was  im- 
possible.    I  could  not  take  it  off  myself. 

What  money  did  your  branch  give  for  the  defence 
of  the  athletes  ?— None. 

What  money  did  you  give  to  the  Woodford  Tenants' 
Relief  Fund  ?— £5. 

Hughes's  money? — Yes. 

None  of  your  own  ? — No. 

Now  we  will  go  to  another  matter,  please.  You 
have  spoken  about  the  excellent  feeling  which  was 
displayed  by  the  peasantry  on  the  occasion  of  Bourke's 


murder.  Yon  are  familiar  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  murder  ? — Yes. 

Was  it  in  the  noonday  ?— Yes,  it  was. 

The  murderers  walked  away  unharmed  through  the 
country  ? — I  should  think  so. 

And  no  hand  was  held  out  to  stop  their  progress  ?— 
No  ;    it  was  across  country. 

Are  you  aware  that  the  peasantry  whom  you  have 
described  as  displaying  excellent  feeling  walked 
through  the  blood  of  the  murdered  man  ? — I  should  say 
that  that  charge  was  as  groundless  as  any  that  has 
ever  been  made  in  a  court  of  justice. 

Were  you  present  when  it  occurred  ? — I  was  not  ; 
but  from  all  I  heard,  and  what  I  believe  now 

We  have  had  witnesses  here  who  were  present,  and 
who  saw  this  thing.  Do  you  mean  to  suggest  they 
were  telling  falsehoods  ? — I  do  not  like  to  give  an 
opinion.     1  believe  they  did  not  tell  the  truth. 

Do  you  know  a  man  named  Martin  Kane  ? — I  do. 

Is  he  alive  now  ?— He  is. 

Is  he  a  member  of  the  local  Land  League  ? — 1 
should  think  he  is. 

Were  you  present  when  the  claim  was  made  on 
behalf  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Bourke  ?— I  heard  of  it, 
but  I  was  not  present. 

It  was  made  in  Galway  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  was  not 
there. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Eeid.— You  have  been  asked 
about  the  books  of  the  National  League  and  of  the 
Land  League  ? — Yes. 

Are  you  aware  that  the  books  of  the  Land  League 
are  in  existence  ? — I  don't  remember  about  the  books 
ot  the  Land  League. 

Will  you  search  for  and  send  the  books  you  can 
find  to  the  Secretary  of  this  Court — I  mean  the  books 
of  the  proceedings  ? — I  will.  I  will  send  all  I  can 
find. 

You  were  in  the  West  Eiding  of  Galway  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Kbid. — I  propose  to  read  to  your  Lordships 
some  statistics  as  to  evictions  and  outrages  which 
have  this  morning  been  printed  : — "  In  the  West 
Riding  of  Galwav — evicted  families  in  1879,  46  ; 
outrages,  146  ;  evicted  families  in  1880,  74  ;  out- 
rages, 324  ;  evicted  families  in  1881,  97  ;  outrages, 
291  ;  evicted  families  in  1882.  471  ;  outrages,  181." 
Do  you  consider  that  evictions  tended  to  create  in- 
creased crime  or  not  ? — I  do  ;  and  I  believe  that  if 
the  League  had  not  discouraged  the  people  from  crime 
it  wovild  have  produced  more  Crime. 

As  we  have  seen,  these  evictions  were  upon  the 
increase  ? — Yes. 

And  the  people  of  Galway  are  extremely  attached 
to  their  holdings  ?— More  so,  I  believe,  than  any 
other  people  in  the  world. 

And  these  evictions  caused  extreme  distress  and 
misery — the  breaking  up  of  homes  ?— Yes. 

And  great  indignation  among  the  people  ? — ^Nothing 
creates  more  indignation  throughout  Ireland  than 
evictions. 

When  you  denounced  secret  societies  from  the  altar 
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there  was  no  secret  about  it  ? — No.  It  was  known  to 
the  police  and  people.  The  police  were  present  on 
five  or  six  occasions  when  the  Bishop's  pastorals  were 
read. 

Now, with  regard  to  Hughes's  case.  I  wish  to  draw 
your  Lordships'  attention  to  Hughes's  own  evidence,  in 
which  he  says,  "  Father  Corisidine  never  asked  me 
for  a  shilling,  and  when  the  money  was  handed  to  him 
he  said  that  that  was  more  than  the  people  expected 
I  should  do."  Was  there  any  bargain  between  you  ? 
—No  :    it  was  a  voluntary  act  on  his  part. 

You  suggested  that  £5  should  be  given 
towards  defending  some  boys  who  were  charged 
with  riot.  What  was  the  result  of  the  case  ? — 
It  did  not  go  before  a  jury. 

Dili  tne  grand  jury  throw  out  the  bill  ?— No,  the  boys 
pleaded  guiiiy. 

Is  there,  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong,  trust  in,  or 
distrust  of,  the  administration  of  justice  in  that  part 
of  Ireland  ? — Well,  I  think  there  is  distrust. 

Another  £5  you  gave  to  Father  M'Donagn  for 
evicted  tenants  in  the  neighbouring  parish  ?— Yes. 

And  the  third  £S  to  the  Woodford  Tenants'  Defence 
.Association  ?— Yes, 

My  learned  friend  has  put  to  you  passages  from  two 
speeches  you  made.  Did  you  attend  other  meetings  ? — 
Several. 

And  did  you  denounce  crime  at  these  meetings  as 
well  as  at  the  altar  ? — I  did,in  very  strong  language. 


Stephen  Tarpey,  examined  by  Mr.  Lionel  Habt, 
said  : — I  am  a  farmer  at  Ardrahan.  I  remember  the 
day  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Bourke.  I  was  at  mass  at 
the  time.  The  chapel  where  I  was  at  mass  is  about 
two  miles  and  a-half  from  the  place  of  the  mxffder. 
On  coming  out  of  the  chapel  I  heard  that  somebody 
had  been  shot.  I  heard  it  from  a  boy  named  Berming- 
ham. 

Did  you  go  to  where  the  bodies  of  Mr.  Bourke  and 
Sergeant  Wallis  were  lying  ? — Yes. 

Wiin  wnom  ?— Martin  Kane. 

This,  my  Lords,  is  with  reference  to  the  evidence 
of  Sergeant  Ciharleton.  Is  there  a  Martin  Kane  ? — 
Yes. 

When  you  got  to  the  place,  what  did  you  see  P — I 
met  Martin  Kane  on  the  way,  and  went  with  him 
and  found  the  two  bodies  on  the  road. 

Did  you  see  any  blood  in  the  road  ? — Yes. 

Did  anybody  walk  through  that  blood  f — No. 

Did  Martin  Kane  walk  through  any  blood  ? — No,  he 
did  not. 

Did  you  hear  any  jeering  ? — No. 

What  took  place  ?— Martin  Kane  was  arrested  and 
was  taken  to  the  barracks. 

Did  yon  go  with  him?— No.  Kane  was. afterwa,rds re- 
leased. 

Do  you  remember  the  Sunday  following  the  murder  ? 
•—Yes,  I  attended  at  chapel.  Father  Oonsidine  cele- 
brated macs. 


Did  you  hear  him  say  anything  at  the  altar  with 
reference  to  this  murder  ? — I  heard  him  condemn  it. 

What  did  he  say  ? — I  cannot  give  you  the  exact 
words.     He  condemned  it. 

Did  anything  take  place  after  mass  was  celebrated? 
— Yes  ;  there  was  a  meeting,  and  I  proposed  a  re- 
solution, which  was  passed,  condemning  the  murder 
and  expressing  a  hope  that  those  perpetrating  it  would 
speedily  be  brought  to  justice. 

You  were  a  tenant  at  Balligrass,  a  portion  of  Mr, 
Lambert's  property  ? — Yes. 

What  was  the  amount  of  your  rent  before  the  Nolan 
election  ? — About  24s.  an  acre. 

And  after  ?— 30s. 

Did  you  know  of  Mr.  Lambert  being  shot  at  ? — I 
remember  him  being  fired  at. 

Do  you  remember  that  James  Corbett  had  been 
evicted  shortly  before  that  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  know  that  his  rent  had  been  raised  ? — Yes  ; 
he  paid  £21,  I  think,  for  23  acres. 

Was  he  on  good  terms  with  Mr.  Lambert  at  the  time 
Mr.  Lambert  was  fired  at  ? — He  was  ;  but  Mr.  Lambert 
was  going  to  prosecute  him  for  re-taking  possession. 

Cross-examined  by  SlE  H.  James. — Were  you  a 
member  of  the  Land  League  in  1881  ? — Yes,  of  the 
Ardrahan  branch. 

Was  that  the  branch  of  which  Father  Oonsidine  was 
president  ? — Yes. 

How  far  was  the  spot  of  Mr.  Bourke's  murder  from 
where  you  live  ? — About  a  mile. 

Had  Mr.  Bourke  been  under  police  protection  ?— ■ 
Yes. 

How  came  Mr.  Bourke  to  need  protection  ? — I-  know 
nothing  about  that. 

You  can  give  us  no  suggestion  as  to  the  reason  ?— 
No. 

Was  he  a  landlord  ? — I  believe  he  was. 

Was  he  popular  or  unpopular  ? — I  know  nothing 
about  that. 

Oh,  come  ;  was  he  popular  ? — I  cannot  say  ;  he  lived 
in  county  Mayo . 

Howcame  you  to  know  that  he  was  under  proteocibn?— • 
I  saw  the  soldier  lying  on  the  road  with  him.  That 
was  the  first  I  knew  of  it.    •  ^ 

How  long  after  the  murder  did  you  proceed  to  where 
the  body  lay  ? — ^A  very  short  time  afterwards;  scarcely 
a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Was  there  a  crowd  of  people  there  ? — No. 

How  do  you  know  that  you  arrived  upon  the  scene 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted ? — There  were  many  there  before  me. 

That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question.  How  do  yon 
know  that  you  arrived  upon  the  scene  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  the  murder  ? — The  witness  did  not  answer. 

Have  you  no  explanation  to  give  ? — No. 

None  1  We  must  leave  the  matter  where  it  is  ?— . 
Just  so. 

Where  were  yon  at  the  time  of  the  murder  ? — I  was 
possibly  in  Aidrahan.    I  came  through  Ardrahan. 
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Did  you  find  Mr.  Boorke  and  Constable  Wallis 
lying  dead  on  the  road  ? — Yes. 

Who  told  you  of  the  murder  ? — ^A  lad  named  Berming- 
ham. 

Was  he  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  scene  of 
the  murder,  leaving  the  todies  on  the  road  ? — To  the 
best  of  my  belief  he  was  going  for  the  police. 

You  went  on  ? — Yes,  to  where  the  bodies  lay. 

Was  anybody  else  there  ? — ^A.  sergeant  and  a  few 
more — five  or  sir. 

Do  you  know  who  these  people  were  ?— No. 

Were  they  strangers  to  the  locality  ? — There  were 
two  strangers  among  them — a  man  and  woman  whom  I 
did  not  know. 

They  were  looking  on  ?— Yes. 

Did  Martin  Kane  accompany  you  ? — He  went  with 
me  from  the  spot  where  I  met  him.  He  was  inside 
the  field. 

Was  it  his  own  land  ? — I*  do  not  know.  It  was  on 
the  property  of  Major  Lambert. 

Where  is  Martin  Kane  now  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Is  he  alive  ? — Yes. 

-When  did  you  see  him  last  ? — Three  weeks  ago  at 
Ks  own  place. 

Do  you  know  any  reason  why  he  should  not  come 
here  ? — I  do  not. 

Now,  was  there  any  blood  on  the  road  ? — Yes, 
where  the  men  were  lying. 

Were  people  walking  round  the  bodies  ? — They  were 
going  to  look  -at  them. 

You  have  said  that  you  are  positive  that  Martin 
Kane  did  not  walk  through  the  blood  ? — He  did  not 
while  I  was  there. 

Did  yon  leave  Martin  Kane  there  ? — I  do  not  know. 
He  went  to  the  barracks  that  night. 

Then  and  there  was  he  taken  to  the  barracks  ? — He 
was. 

Did  anyone  of  the  persons  collected  at  the  spot  help 
to  remove  the  bodies  ? — I  know  nothing  about  that. 
I  was  not  there  at  the  time  when  the  bodies  were 
removed. 

Did  you  see  anybody  offer  to  help  in  removing  the 
bodies  ? — I  was  not  there  when  the  bodies  were  re- 
moved. 

When  did  you  leave  ? — When  Martin  Kane  was 
taken  away  I  went  home. 

Was  he  arrested  by  the  police  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Alan  Bell  there  ? — No. 

Did  you  know  that  he  was  district  inspector  ? — He 
was  at  that  time. 

Did  you  see  any  people  laughing  while  these  mur- 
dered men  lay  on  the  road  ? — No. 

There  were  some  country  people  round  the  body 
while  you  were  there  ? — There  were,  and  a  man  and 
woman  whom  I  did  not  know. 

Were  they  arrested  ? — Not  while  I  was  there. 

Is  it  true  that  these  country  people  were  laughing 
at  the  two  men  who  were  lying  dead  in  the  roa^  ? — 
Not  while  I  was  there. 

How  long  did  you  stay  there  ?— About  an  hour. 


Did  the  bodies  lie  in  the  road  the  whole  of  that 
time  ?— Yes  ;  while  I  was  there. 

Did  you  offer  to  remove  them  ? — No.  The  Witness 
was  understood  to  add — I  did  not  want  to  remove 
thete. 

How  many  policemen  were  present  when  you  were 
there  ? — The  sergeant  and  a  constable  who  joined  him. 

You  have  told  us  that  Martin  Kane  is  living. 
Where  is  Corbett  ?— He  is  living  in  Gort. 

He  was  a  tenant  whom  Mr.  Lambert  evicted  ? — Yes, 

Has  Corbett  been  telling  you  the  things  which  you 
have  told  us  to-day  ? — We  have  conversed  together  ; 
he  was  my  nert  door  neighbour. 

Why  cannot  Corbett  tell  us  these  things  himself  ? — 
I  cannot  answer  that. 

When  did  Corbett  tell  you  this  about  his  rent  ? — A 
long  time  ago.     I  am  not  sure  about  the  date. 

When  did  you  see  Corbett  last  ? — About  thr|e  weeks 
ago. 

Who  else  "was  present  when  you  saw  Corbett  three 
weeks  ago  ? — I  saw  him  in  the  streets  of  Gort. 

Have  you  seen  Mr.  Valentine  Dillon  ? — Yes. 

Is  he  a  solicitor  ? — I  suppose  so.  I  did  not  see  him 
in  Gort. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  saw  Corbett  ?— I  do  no 
know. 

Can  you  give  us  any  reason  why  Corbett  should  not 
come  here  f — I  do  not  know  any  reason. 

About  how  many  years  ago  was  Corbett  evicted  ?— 
Seven  or  eight  years  ago. 

Not  more  ?— I  think  not  more. 

Is  it  true  that  he  had  refused  to  pay  any  rent  ?— I 
know  nothing  about  that.  He  was  not  able  to  pay  any 
rent. 

Did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  refused  to  pay  any  rent 
at  all  ? — ^He  did  not  tell  me  any  such  thing.  To  the 
best  of  my  belief  he  was  not  able  to  pay  any  rent. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  had  refused  to  pay  any  rent 
at  all  ? — I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Do  you  know  for  how  many  years  he  had  not  paid 
rent  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Was  he  able  to  pay  rent  and  did  not  ? — ^He  was 
not  able  to  pay  it. 

How  many  years  did  he  let  pass  without  paying  any  , 
rent  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Lambert,  his  landlord,  was  shot  at  ? — fie  was 
fired  at.     (Laughter.) 

Do  you  know  why  Mr.  Lambert  was  fired  at  ? — I  do 
not  know.  • 

You  have  not  the  slightest  idea  ? — No. 

Had  it  anything  to  do  with  the  eviction  of  Corbett  ? 
— I  cannot  answer  that  question.  I  know  nothing 
about  it. 

Do  you  know  why  Mr.  Bourke  was  shot  at  ?— I  do 
not.  •- 

Did  you  propose  a  resolatipn  denouncing  Mr. 
Bourke's  murder  ? — Yes. 

Who  seconded  it  ?— Mr.  Edward  Martyn. 

Is  he  a  Land  Leaguer  ?— He  is  a  landlord. 

Then  it  was  not  at  a  Land  League  meeting  that  this 
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denunciation    toot    place  ?— I   do  not  know  what  you 
call  the  meeting.     It  was  held  after  mass. 

You  do  not  call  every  meeting  held  after  mass  a 
Land  League  meeting  do  you  ? — I  do  not  know.  You 
can  call  the  meeting  what  you  like. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  LocKWOOD. — At  this  meeting 
after  mass  were  Land  Leaguers  present  and  othfir 
persons  also  ? — Yes. 

When  I  say  Leaguers  I  mean  persons  who  had  been 
members  of    the  Land  League.    The  organization  had 
been  suppressed  at  the  time  ? — Yes. 
Is  Corbett  at  Gort  now  ? — Yes. 

Has  he  been  reinstated  in  his  tenancy  by  Mr. 
Lasibert  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Do  you  know  whether  ho  is  to  be  reinstated  ?— I 
know  nothing  about  it. 

If  any  communication  is  addressed  to  him  at  Gort, 
it  will  fiiid  him  ?— Yes. 

Therefore,  if  their  Lordships  wish  to  write  to  him 
they  can  ?  (Laughter.)  Now  with  regard  to  what 
took  place  on  this  dreadful  day  when  you  found  these 
bodies  on  the  road.  Before  to-day  has  it  ever  been 
suggested  that  you  knew  what  was  going  to  occur  ? — 
Never. 

Have  the  police  or  any  persons  iu  the  district 
ever  suggested  that  you  had  any  share  iu  this  murder  ? 
— Never,  Sir.     They  could  not. 

You  were  at  the  place  for   about  an  hour,  you  say  ? 
-Yes. 
Was  a  sergeant  of  police  there  ? — Yes. 
Had  he   charge   of  the  bodies   as  they  lay  upon  the 
road  ? — Yes. 

Did  the  sergeant  suggest  that  the  bodies  should  be 
removed  ? — No. 

You  went  away  with  Martin  Kane  ? — No  ;  he  was 
taken  to  the  barracks. 

Did  you  remain  after  Kane  had  been  arrested  ?— 
Yes. 

When  Bermingham  met  you  and  told  you  what  had 
happened  where  were  you  going  ? —  I  was  going  home 
after  mass.     On  meeting  him  I  turned  back. 

You  have  said  that  your  rent  had  been  raised.  Do 
you  know  why  it  was  raised  ? — I  cannot  say. 

You  said  tiiat  it  was  raised  after  the  election  in 
Galway.    How  long  after  ? — ^About  six  months. 

Were  you  a  supporter  of  Colonel  Nolan's  ?— I  did 
not  vote  at  all  at  the  time. 

Was  any  attempt  made  to  remove  the  bodies  of  Mr. 
Bourke  and  Corporal  Wallia  while  you  were  there, 
or  was  any  request  made  to  you  or  any  one  else  to 
remove  the  bodies  ? — No. 

The  sergeant  was  in  charge.  Did  any  other  officer 
of  police  come  up  afterwards  ?— Not  while  I  was 
there . 

Mr.  Eeid.— I  think  it  well  to  explain,  here,  my 
Lords,  that  we  do  not  propose  to  call  witnesses  with 
a  view  to  trace  the  perpetrators  of  crime.  Wo  have 
no  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  the  attempt  would 
protract  the  inquiry  to  an  almost  interminable  length, 


But  we  propose  to  show,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  re- 
lations of  the  League  with  crime  and  the  relations  of 
individuals  charged  with  crime  with  the  League. 


Patrick  Joyce, examined  by  Mr.  A.O'Co!I^■OE,said,— 
I  am  the  son  ot  a  publican  at  Ardrahan.  I  remember 
the  day  of  the  murdw  of  Mr.  Walter  Bourke.  I 
was  iu  Ardrahan  when  I  heard  of  the  murder.  I  went 
home  and  then  to  the  scene  of  the  murder,  where  I 
arrived  at  about  3  o'clock.  There  were  between  20 
and  30  people  present.  The  bodies  were  on 
the  road,  and  I  saw  the  blood  plainly.  There 
were  no  marks  which  I  could  discern  to 
show  that  anybody  had  walked  in  the  blood. 
I  was  at  the  place  about  two  hours,  and  returned 
home  about  5  o'clock.  My  father  and  brother 
were  from  home,  and  the  sergeant  asked  that  the 
bodies  might  be  removed  to  our  house.  I  consented, 
if  it  were  iu  accordance  with  the  law.  I  got  back  to 
the  scene  of  the  murder  about  7  o'clock.  A  cart  was 
procured,  and  the  police  proposed  at  first  to  take  the 
bodies  to  my  father's  house  as  the  nearest  inn,  but  the 
arrangement  was  afterwards  altered  by  the  police 
themselves.  I  assisted  the  police  in  removing  the 
bodies.  I  have  read  the  evidence  of  Sergeant  Charle- 
ton  to  the  effect  that  the  people  walked  in  the  blood 
of  the  murdered  men.  I  saw  nothing  of  it  while  I  was 
there.  I  was  at  the  scene  of  the  murder  from  3  to  a, 
and  again  at  7,  till  the  removal  of  the  bodies. 

Cross-examined  by  SiE  H.  James. — I  live  at 
Ardrahan,  and  I  got  to  the  scene  of  the  murder  at 
3  o'clock.  I  cannot  say  how  long  the  bodies  had  been 
in  the  road  when  I  got  there.  I  was  at  the  place 
within  half-an-hour  of  first  hearing  of  the  murder.  No 
evidence  was  given  at  the  Inquest  as  to  the  time  that 
the  murders  took  place.  When  I  got  there  between 
30  and  40  people  were  standing  about.  The  bodies  lay 
in  the  middle  of  the  road  and  had  not  been  moved. 
There  was  blood  near  the  body  of  Corporal  Wallis. 
I  did  not  see  Martin  Kane  there.  I  know  both  Martin 
Kane  and  the  last  witness, Tarpey,  but  I  do  not  recol- 
lect that  either  was  at  the  scene  of  the  murder  at 
the  same  time  as  I.  Although  I  was  there  two 
hours  on  the  first  occasion,  I  did  not  see  any  people 
walking  in  the  blood.  No  one  had  touched  the  bodies 
while  I  was  there  the  first  time,  and  they  remained 
where  they  had  fallen  iu  tbe  road.  On  the  second 
occasion  the  bodicis  had  been  removed  to  the  side  of 
the  road. 

The  President.— What  time  is  mass  celebrated 
there  ? — At  H  o'clock,  my  Lord. 

Sib  H.  James.— We  already  have  it,  my  Lord,  that 
the  murder  took  place  after  mass,  while  the  congrega- 
tion was  going  away.  (To  witness.)  How  long  does 
mass  last  ? — About  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Ebid.— What  was  the  general 
feeling  that  you  observed  amongst  the  people  in 
regard  to  the  murder — a  feeling  of  exultation,  or  of 
sadness  and  regret  ?— Of  sadness  and  regret. 
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That  was  your  opinion  as  to  the  feeling  of  the 
crowd  ?— Yes. 

Patrick  Cawley  was  the  next  witness.  In  reply  to 
Mr.  T.  HAEBlNGTOlf,  he  said  : — I  am  a  shopkeeper, 
and  live  at  Cranghwell,  county  Galway.  I  also  farm 
aboat20Uacres.  I  wastreasureroftheCraaghwellbranch 
of  the  Land  League,  and  I  have  been  connected  with 
various  local  relief  committees.  I  had  charge  of  the 
distribution  of  relief.  In  January,  1880,  I  received 
£62  from  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  and  in  February, 
1880,  £2o  from  the  Mansion-house  lielief  Committee. 
At  the  end  of  February  I  received  another  £10  from 
the  present  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  and  in  March  £16 
from  the  Land  League  Fund.  In  the  same  month  I 
also  bad  a  further  subscription  of  £20  from  the  Man- 
sion-house Fund,  and  on  the  2Sth  of  March  a  fiurther 
subscription  of  £15  from  the  Land  League.  On  the 
8tb  of  April  I  received  £30  from  the  Mansion-house 
Fund.  On  the  28th  of  April  the  Land  League  contri- 
buted another  £25.  There  were  also  received  by  me 
£;j5  from  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  Fund  and  £15 
from  another  source.  These  amounts  are  taken  from 
a  book  kept  at  the  time. 

The  President. — ^Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell 
me  the  object  of  this  evidence  ? 

Mr.  T.  Harrington. — It  is  to  show  the  state  of 
the  country  at  the  time  the  Land  League  was  formed. 

The  President. — To  show  it  was  distress  that 
caused  the  League  ? 

Mr.  Eeid. — If  we  are  allowed  to  ask  general 
questions  as  to  the  extreme  condition  of  distress  with- 
out being  exposed  to  comment,  we  need  not  go  into 
details. 

The  President. — Quite  so  ;  subject,  of  course,  to 
cross-examination . 

By  Mr.  T.  Harrington.— A  committee  was 
associated  with  me  in  the  distribution  of  the  relief. 
One  landlord  was  on  the  committee.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  afterwards  joined  the  Land 
League  with  the  exception  of  this  one  gentleman.  In 
1879  and  1880  there  was  a  great  deal  of  destitution 
in  my  parish.  Among  others,  the  tenants  of  Mr.  Lam- 
bert and  Mr.  Holland  received  relief.  I  was  on  the 
coroner's  jury  at  the  inquiry  into  the  death  of  Mr. 
Bourko.  I  heard  Sergeant  Charleton  examined  at  that 
inquest. 

Sir  H.  James. — There  were  depositions  taken  on 
that  occasion, and  the  proper  course  will  be  to  produce 
thera,instead  of  relying  on  the  witness's  recollection 
of  what  occurred  eight  or  nine  years  ago. 

Mr.  Reid. — We  could  not  cross-examine  in  many 
cases,  because  we  did  not  know  what  witnesses  wore 
to  be  brought  forward. 

Examination  resumed. — During  your  connexion  with 
the  local  branch  of  the  Land  League  at  any  time 
when  crime  was  committed  in  the  district,  did  the 
local  branch  condemn  that  crime  ?— Certainly.  I  sub- 
sequently  became   vice-president  of  the    Craughwell 


branch  of  the  National  League.  It  was  established 
in  1883.  I  am  now  the  treasurer  of  my  branch,  and, 
as  such,  I  am  present  at  all  committee  meetings. 

During  the  time  of  your  connexion  with  either  the 
Land  orthe  National  League  have  you  ever  known  one 
single  penny  go  to  commit  crime,  or  to  assist  in  com- 
mitting crime  in  the  locality  ? — Certainly  not. 

Have  you  ever  known,  at  any  general  meeting  or 
committee  meeting  that  you  attended,  any  man  sug. 
gest  that  outrage  or  crime  should  be  committed  upon 
any  person  ? — We  would  not  listen  to  it,  Sir  ;  but  no 
one  overdid  suggest  it. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. — We  established 
our  branch  of  the  Land  League  in  the  latter  part  of 
1879,  and  the  Land  League  was  suppressed  in  October, 
1881.  The  only  books  we  kept  were  those  showing 
the  names  of  the  members  who  joined  the  League. 
The  secretary  kept  the  books.  I  do  not  know  where 
they  are  now,  and  I  am  not  aware  whether  they 
are  in  existence.  We  did  not  want  anything  con- 
nected with  the  Land  League  to  remain  when  it 
was  suppressed.  I  do  not  know  what  the  secretary 
did  with  the  books  when  the  suppression  took  place. 
We  did  not  make  reports  to  the  Central  League  in 
Dublin  unless  we  had  to  send  portions  of  our  subscrip- 
tions to  them.  We  sent  to  the  Central  League  about 
£3,  while  we  had  altogether  between  £7  and  £8.      * 

The  PBesident. — I  should  like  to  know  whether 
there  was  correspondence  between  the  branches  and 
the  Central  League,  and,  if  so,  what  became  of  it  ?— > 
There  was,  but  I  do  not  know  what  became  of  it. 

By  Sir  H.  James. — All  that  came  to  my  hands  were 
the  acknowledgments  of  money  sent  to  the  Central 
League.  I  have  not  had  one  single  document  cona 
nected  with  the  Land  League.  We  did  not  keep  any 
minute  books. 

When  you  say  that  you  denounced  crime,  your 
denunciation  of  it  was,  I  presume,  made  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  committee,  who  were  seated  round  a 
table  ? — No,  we  had  no  table.     (Laughter.) 

Did  you  sit  down  ? — No,  we  stood  up. 

Was  the  chairman  standing  up  too  ? — Yes.  (Laughter.) 
I  denounced  crime  at  certain  meetings,  and  told  the 
committee  that  the  commission  of  crime  was  injuring 
the  cause  we  had  in  view,  and  that  was  endorsed  by 
others. 

What  did  yon  do  outside  the  committee  room  to  de. 
nounoe  crime  ? — Nothing. 

Did  you  not  feel  it  to  be  your  duty  as  members  of 
the  committee  to  denounce  crime  among  the  people  in 
the  neighbourhood  ? — We  were  satisfied  in  expressing 
our  own  opinion.  It  was  outside  our  duties  to  do  any- 
thing else.  We  had  no  connexion  with  people  outside 
except  in  our  parish,  and  we  had  no  crime  in  our 
parish . 

How  many  members  had  you  ? — I  think  we  had 
about  100. 

Who  was  president  ? — ^Father  Daly,  the  parish  priest, 

Beyond  this  expression  of  opinion  among  the  com-' 
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mittee  themselves,  did  you  ever  express  any  denuncia- 
tion of  crime  ? — Not  outside. 

Did  you  ever  send  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
your  branch  to  United  Ireland  ? — No. 

Do  you  know  of  any  being  sent  ?— No. 

Was  there  any  boycotting  in  yofir  parish  ? — Yes, 
there  were  some  who  were  partly  boycotted.  I  mean 
by   that  that  they  would  not  get  a  card  of  membership. 

And  your  parish  was  free  from  any  boycotting  except 
the  refusal  of  a  card  of  membership  ? — Yes. 

Did  any  outrages  take  place  in  your  neighbourhood  ? 
"—None,  except  knocking  walls  over.  Had  we  known 
it  was  done  by  a  member  of  the  League  we  should 
have  expelled  him. 

Ee-examined  by  Mr.  Rbid. — If  you  had  known  that 
any  member  had  committed  an  outrage  you  would  not 
have  allowed  bim  to  remain  in  the  League  ? — No. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  know  where  the  Land 
League  books  are.  Will  you  try  to  find  any  books 
there  are  and  send  them  to  the  Secretary  of  this  Com- 
mission ? — I  will.  Sir. 

Or  any  letters,  or  copies  of  letters,  that  passed  be- 
tween your  branch  of  the  Land  League  and  the  Central 
Land  League,  you  can  lay  your  hands  on  ? — I  will.  I 
know  I  have  some  receipts  for  money  transmitted  to 
the  National  League. 

4N0W,  in  regard  to  this  League  of  yours,  the  Land 
League  and  the  National  League.  When  people  met, 
did  they  meet  in  committee  in  the  way  you  have  de- 
scribed ?— Yes. 

You  knew  the  people  who  belonged  to  the  League  ? 
—Certainly. 

Were  they  respectable  people  who  belonged  ? — 
Pretty  fairly. 

Were  they  respectable  ? — They  were. 

Did  you  know  the  Leaguers  in  the  neighbourhood  as 
well  as  in  your  own  parish  ? — I  knew  a  great  number 
of  them. 

Were  the  people  who  belonged  to  the  Land  League 
the  respectable,  decent  people  of  the  neighbourhood  ? 
—Certainly. 

Is  there  any  ground  for  the  suggestion  that  the  Land 
League  or  the  National  League  secretly  instig-ated  to 
murder  and  outrage  ? — Certainly  not. 

No  ground  whatever  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

From  your  knowledge  of  the  people,  if  there  had 
been  no  National  League  or  Land  League,  do  you  con- 
sider that  crime  and  outrage  would  have  been  greater 
or  less  ? — I  think  it  would  haVe  been  greater. 


Dr.  Francis  Joseph  MacCormaok  was  next  called, 
and,  examined  by  Mr.  Lookwood,  he  said, — I  am  now 
Bishop  of  Galway.  My  experiences  before  I  became 
bishop  were  in  Mayo.  My  first  curacy  was  at  Island- 
eady,  in  Mayo.  I  went  there  in  November,  1862,  and 
remained  there  until  February,  1867.  From  February, 
1867,  to  January,  1872— that  is  to  say,  four  years  and 
11  months— I  was  curate  at  Westport,  in  Jlayo.  In 
January,  1872,  I  was  appointed  Coadjutor  Bishop  of 
Achonry,  and  on  May  1.  1875,  I  became  bishop  of  the 


same  place  on  the  death  of  the  principal.  That 
bishopric  is  partly  in  Mayo  and  partly  in  Sligo,  with 
a  small  portion  in  Eosoommon.  I  continued  there  until 
May,  1887,  when  I  was  translated  to  Galway. 

Now,  1  want  you  to  tell  me  what  was  the  condition 
of  the  peasantry  in  Mayo  during  the  time  of  which 
you  have  had  experience  ?— There  was  periodic  dis- 
tress. 

Beginning  with  the  year  1862,  when  you  first  went 
there,  what  has  been  the  condition  of  the  people  ? — ■ 
There  was  considerable  distress  and  poverty  imme- 
diately after  I  became  a  curate.  I  remember  getting 
money  from  the  Mansion-house  Committee  in  1863. 
The  normal  condition  of  a  great  many  of  the  peasantry 
is  extreme  poverty.  The  structural  character  of  the 
houses  is  wretched.  Some  of  them  are  not  plastered 
within  or  without,  and  in  some  cases  there  is  only  one 
apartment  for  the  whole  family. 

Are  they  equal  to  the  kennels  or  stables  of  the 
wealthy  country  gentlemen  ? — By  no  means.  I  know  a 
property  on  which  there  are  3,000  tenants,  the  valua- 
tion of  Whose  holdings  is  under  £4  a  year  each.  That 
is  Lord  Dillon's  property.  It  is  pretty  much  the  same 
throughout  the  whole  union  of  Swinford. 
FT  What  are  the  staple  articles  of  food? — The  potato 
and,  that  failing,  Indian  meal. 

Now,  as  to  their  clothing  ? — Their  clothing  is  very 
poor.  Very  frequently  it  consists  of  second-hand 
articles  bought  from  the  cheap  dealers  in  the  market, 
place,  and  imported  largely,  I  believe,  from  this 
country. 

Have  they  bed  clothes  in  their  houses  ? — I  made  it 
my  business,  particularly  in  1879  and  1880,  to  go 
among  the  poor,  and  I  have  seen  in  their  houses  bed- 
steads without  any  bed  clothes.  They  slept  on  the 
bedsteads  with  a  little  straw.  I  have  seen  on  the 
beds  wretched,  ragged  pieces  of  clothing  stitched 
together,  which  they  called  a  quilt,  I  think,  and  in 
some  cases  they  would  sleep  in  old  sacks  stitched 
together — old  guano  sacks.  I  accompanied  Sir  George 
Campbell  on  his  inspection  of  these  tenants.  I  cannot 
exactly  say  what  year  that  was  in,  but  it  was  probably 
in  1882  or  1883.  Sir  George  Campbell  some  time 
afterwards  called  the  attention  of  Parliament  to  the 
case  of  these  tenants. 

Now,  as  to  the  work  of  the  tenants  upon  these  hold- 
ings. Did  the  landlord  ever  do  anything  for  them  ?— 
I  have  never  known  him  do  anything  for  them.  The 
uniform  system  in  Mayo,  if  not  in  the  whole  of  Ire- 
land, is  that  the  tenant  does  everything.  He  builds 
his  house  and  improves  his  farm,  and  if  he  is  evicted 
he  forfeits  the  house,  built  by  himself,  all  his  work 
of  reclamation,  and  all  the  improvements  he  has 
made  by  way  of  making  virgin  soil  fit  for  bearing 
crops.  I  have  seen  these  people  carrying  soil  on  their 
backs  and  putting  it  in  the  bogs.  I  have  seen  them 
doing  this  on  two  or  more  estates,  but  I  have  nu 
doubt  it  occurred  on  several  estates.  I  have  seen  the 
loam  soil  deposited  by  them,  and  I  think  I  have  seen 
it  in  baskets  on  their  hacks,  and  subsequently  I  have 
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seen  crops  raised   on  these  bogs.     In  the  case  of  an 
eviction  all  that  labour  is  forfeited. 

You  mentioned  jast  now  the  period  of  1879.  Can 
you  tell  me  as  J.879  approached  were  things  getting 
better  or  worse  for  the  tenants  ?— Oh,  decidedly 
worse.  There  was  a  general  anticipation  that  there 
would  be  a  time  of  famine.  I  myself  was  very  much 
concerned,  because  I  remembered  some  of  the  scenes 
of  the  great  famine.  I  had  a  very  grave  apprehension 
of  the  consequences,  and  I  referred  to  the  matter  in 
one  of  my  pastorals.  I  have  seen  some  very  horrible 
and  harrowing  scenes  during  the  period  of  the  famine 
of  1846,  and  there  were  people  living  in  the  parishes 
with  which  I  was  connected  who  had  also  experienced 
the  horrors  of  1846.  I  am  sure  that  in  1879  the 
people  remembered  that  famine  and  had  a  dread  of  its 
recarrence.  They  would  have  more  cause  to  dread  it 
than  I,  inasmuch  as  they  were  more  likely  to  suffer  by 
it  than  I.  I  know  that  wholesale  clearances  by  land- 
lords followed  the  terrible  famine  of  1846,  and  the 
people  in  1879  dreaded  the  evictions  which  were 
likely  to  follow  on  the  famine  which  then  appeared 
to  be  imminent. 

What  was  done  at  this  time — 1879-1880 — to  help 
these  miserable  people  ? — There  was  nothing  done  by 
the  landlords  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  Help,  however, 
came  from  various  quarters.  The  Government  was 
appealed  to,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  any  help 
came  from  that  quarter,  unless  help  was  given  to  the 
unions — the  Poor  Law  guardians.  There  were  funds 
established  to  help  the  people,  and  among  them  the 
Mansion-house  Fund.  I  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  administer  that  fund  in  the  parish 
in  which  I  reside.  I  did  not  distribute  money  from 
that  fund  myself  or  from  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's 
fund,  but  I  was  nominated  chairman,  being  bishop  of 
the  place. 

We  have  had  suggestions  made  that  people  received 
money  in  many  cases  when  they  had  no  need  of  it.  Is 
there  any  foundation  for  that  ? — There  might  have  been 
such  cases,  but  they  were  very  exceptional.  I  myself 
never  tolerated  any  payment  of  the  kind  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  serves  me. 

Was  there  a  widespread  distress  amongst  the  people 
with  whom  you  mixed  which  made  relief  absolutely 
necessary  ? — Pecidedly  there  was.  Sometimes  in  one 
day  I  have  been  engaged  for  four  hours  on  the  com- 
mittee distributing  relief.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  help 
came  from  the  landlords,  and  that  affected  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  towards  the  landlords.  I  consider 
it  created  great  estrangement  between  them  and  their 
tenants. 

Were  the  landlords  absentee  landlords  ?— The  chief 
of  them  is  always  an  absentee.  Lord  Dillon.  I  do  not 
think  he  has  ever  set  foot  on  the  soil.  The  number  of 
his  tenants  is  about  4,500,  and  I  do  not  think  he  has 
ever  seen  one  of  them  since  he  became  their  landlord. 
His  predecessors,  too,  never  visited  the  eijtate  in  my 
time.    The  rents  were  collected  by  agents.    I  do  not 


think  there  was  much  sympathy  between  them  and  the 
people.  Their  principal  concern  was  to  get  t{ie  rents. 

Very  well,  now  I  am  going  on  still  with  1879.  Did 
the  potato  crop  fail  in  1879  ?— It  failed  very  much  in 
1879.  I  attribute  that  failure  mainly  to  two  causes. 
The  excessive  rain  was  one  cause  and  the  inferiority 
of  the  seed  the  second  cause.  The  seed  had  run  a 
course  of  30  years,  and  it  is  well  known  that  seed  is 
not  productive  after  about  19  years.  There  had  been 
no  change  of  seed  for  30  years,  fhe  excessive  rain 
would  affect  the  fuel  also .  There  was  a  general  want 
of  sufficient  food  and  fuel.  This  failure  of  the  potato 
crop  had  been  preceded  by  bad  years  in  1877  and  1878. 
There  was  a  succession  of  three  bad  years,  but  I 
believe  1879  was  the  worst.  Many  of  the  labourers  in 
the.  districts  with  which  I  am  acquainted  were  obliged 
to  go  over  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
labour,  in  order  to  make  ends  meet  and  to  raise  theii 
rent. 

Was  it  under  these  circumstances  to  which  you  have 
spoken  that  the  Land  League  came  into  existence  in 
the  district  ? — Yes,  under  these  circumstances. 

In  your  opinion  was  that  combination  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  the  people  f — I  think  so. 

Had  they  not  combined  in  the  way  in  which  they  did, 
in  your  opinion,  would  there  have  been  clearances  and 
evictions  such  as  you  know  followed  the  famine  of 
1846  ? — That  is  my  opinion.  There  would  have  been 
evictions,  but  whether  of  a  wholesale  character  or  not 
I  cannot  say. 

When  first  did  the  Land  League  come  into  your  dis" 
trict  ? — Very  early.  Either  at  the  end  of  1879  or  the 
beginning  of  1880.  I  do  not  know  the  precise  time. 
There  were  public  meetings  held  in  the  district.  As 
a  rule  the  priests  in  the  district  attended  the  meet- 
ings. I  rather  encouraged  them  to  do  so  than  other- 
wise. I  (Jeoidedly  considered  that  the  clergy  were, 
under  the  circumstances,  the  proper  persons  to  guide 
the  people.  It  was  from  that  point  of  view  that  I 
encouraged  them  to  attend  the  meetings.  I  assumed 
they  would  act  as  moderators  and  conduct  the  agita- 
tion  on  lawful  lines.  Generally  speaking,  either  the 
parish  priest  or  the  curate,  and  sometimes  both  of 
them,  attended  the  meetings.  The  social  arrange- 
ments  in  a  parish  in  Ireland  generally  consist  of  the 
parish  clergy,  who,  as  I  have  said,  were  generally 
members  of  the  League,  the  landed  proprietors,  who 
never  were,  and  the  small  farmers,  who  were  nearly 
always  members  of  the  League.  Speaking  of  the  rural 
districts,  it  is  pretty  much  the  rule  in  the  portion 
of  the  country  with  which  I  am  acquainted  that  the 
parish  priest  and  the  curate  are  the  only  men  of  edu- 
cation in  the  parish.  There  are  sometimes  other  edu- 
cated persons  besides  them. 

Do  you  know  anything  of  the  existence  of  secret 
societies  before  1879  ? — I  do.  I  was  informed,  and  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  information  is  cor- 
rect, that  they  existed  in  the  districts  I  am  speaking 
of.     I  think  my  information  on  the  subject  must  have 
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come  from  the  clergy.  I  issued  a  pastoral  relating 
to  this  matter  in  1879.    I  have  it  here. 

The  docoment  was  handed  to 

Mr.  LOCKWOOD,  who  said, — This,  my  Lords,  is  a 
Lenten  pastoral  issued  by  Dr.  MacCormack  in  1879, 
when  he  was  Bishop  of  Achonry,  before  he  was  trans- 
lated to  the  See  of  Galway.  I  will  read  a  portion  of 
it  :— 

"  1  also  solemnly  charge  the  consciences  of  parents 
to  see  that  their  sons  shall  not  attach  themselves  to 
any  secret  association,  no  matter  by  what  name  it 
may  be  known,  nor  identify  themselves  with  mis- 
chievous organizations  specially  devised  to  mislead 
unsuspecting  and  ardent  youth.  By  their  fruits  are 
they  known  ;  and  the  latest  outcome  of  these  secret 
doings  amongst  us  is  that  the  members  of  rival 
associations  are  ready  to  file  up  in  hostile  array  for 
assault  and  battery.  What  an  expression  of  '  love  of 
country  '  is  this  thirst  for  a  brother's  blood  !  Love 
of  country,  where  it  really  exists,  inspires  an  affec- 
tion for  the  green  hills  of  Erin,  but  still  more  for 
her  children,  more  lovable  because  the  living  image 
of  God.  When  a  man  loves  his  country  (and  base  is 
the  wretch  who  loves  it  not)  he  loves  the  race  he 
belongs  to  ;  he  clings  with  tenderness  and  tenacity  to 
the  traditions  of  his  fathers — to  the  deeds  of  fame  and 
glory  handed  down  by  them.  He  is  ready  to  serve 
his  country  and  his  kind  ;  to  grasp  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship with  the  genial  glow  of  a  brother's  love,  rather 
than  the  bludgeon,  with  the  soul  of  a  coward  or  a 
bully." 

The  Pkesident. — What  question  do  you  propose  to 
found  upon  that  ? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD. — As  to  whether  a  portion  of  the 
pastoral  was  directed  against  secret  societies  the  wit- 
ness believed  to  exist  is  the  district.  (To  witness.) 
Is  that  so  ? — Yes  ;  here  in  my  pastoral  of  1881. 

The  Pkesident. — If  there  is  a  passage  of  the  same 
character  in  that,  need  it  be  read  ? 

Mr.  LoCKWOOr. — I  will  look  it  through,  my  Lord, 
and  if  there  is  anything  very  direct  I  will  road  it 
with  your  Lordship's  permission. 

The  Court  then  adjourned  for  .luncheon. 

On  reassembling  Mr.  Lookwood  resumed  his  exami- 
nation of  the  witness. 

Mr.  LocKWOOD. — My  Lords,  I  have  been  through  this 
pastoral  of  1881,  and  there  are  only  very  short  extracts 
that  I  want  to  call  your  Lordships'  attention  to.  The 
first  appears  to  be  with  regard  to  the  payment  of 
rent  :  — 

' '  As  charges  have  been  made  against  our  people  on 
the  score  of  repudiation  of  debts  or  claims,  we  exhort 
the  pastors  to  expound  the  law  of  justice  to  their 
respective  flocks,  that  the  faithful  may  clearly  know 
their  obligations, and  the  consequences  of  disregarding 
them.  Every  man  is  bound  to  pay  his  just  debts  to  the 
extent  of  his  ability,  and  without  unreasonable  post- 
ponement. God's  law  is  the  same  to-day,  yesterday, 
and  for  ever,  and  no  man  can  set  it  aside.  We  trust 
to  sound  public  opinion  on  a  matter  of  grave  social 
import,  and  we  hope  that  no  one  will  bring  discredit 
upon  the  land  movement  by  taking  refuge  behind  it 
to  screen  himself  from  the  honest  discharge  of  hia 
oblieations." 


Then,  with  regard  to  secret  societies  : — 

"  We  deem  it  a  duty  to  warn  our  people  against  the 
danger  of  being  led  away  into  the  paths  of  folly  and 
wickedness  by  the  teachings  of  secret  combinations, 
and  the  false  promises  of  the  advocates  of  disorder. 
We  should  take  care  that  the  honest  broad-daylight 
agitation  shall  not  degenerate  into  secret  organiza- 
tion, which  would  only  entail  disaster  upon  its  deluded 
victims,  and  disrepute  upon  the  land  movement. 
Secret  sects  or  societies  are  condemned  and  censured 
by  the  Church,  and  every  true  Catholic  will  carefully 
shun  a  fellowship  by  which  is  incurred  excommunica- 
tion reserved  to  the  Pope  himself." 

Now,  as  to  these  secret  societies,  did  the  power  of  the 
secret  societies  increase  or  decrease  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Land  League  in  these  districts  ? — It 
decreased. 

And  with  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League  what 
was  the  effect  upon  the  secret  societies  ? — There  was 
a  revival  to  some  extent. 

I  believe  you  have  been  consulted  on  this  question 
of  secret  societies  by  Mr.  James  Lowther  ? — No  ;  not 
about  secret  societies, 

I  thought  he  consulted  you  in  October,  1879  ? — No  ; 
abpnt  public  meetings. 

He  consulted  you  in  regard  to  public  meetings,  and 
the  condition  6f  the  country  at  large.  That  was  when 
he  was  Chief  Secretary  in  October,  1879  ? — Yes. 

Subsequently,  in  September,  1882,  did  the  Irish 
Viceroy,  Lord  Spencer, consult  you  ? — Yes.  ' 

Was  that  again  as  to  the  condition  of  the  country  ?-- 
The  general  condition  of  the  country.  He  asked  me 
about  secret  societies. 

You  have  told  me  that,  in  your  opinion,  the  effect 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Land  Lsague  was  to 
diminish  the  extent  of  secret  societies  ;  that  is,  the 
extent  to  which  they  existed.  In  what  way  do  you 
think  this  was  brought  about  ? — It  was  an  outlet  for 
the  grievances  the  people  thought  they  had — an  honest 
outlet. 

Now,  in  those  districts,  when  the  secret  societies 
were  increasing  in  force  did  the  outrages  increase  in 
number  ?— There  were  very  few  outrages  except  in 
1S79  and  1880. 

You  have  spoken  of  the  period  when  the  secret 
societies  increased  in  force,  that  was  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Land  League.  Did  outrages  increase 
after  that  time  ?— I  think  bo,  there  were  some  out- 
rages. 

Were  there  more  than  there  had  been  when  the  Land 
League  was  in  operation  ? — I  think  so. 

Were  you  aware  of  anv  outrages  in  these  districts 
before  1879  ?  There  was  an  outrage  in  1872  on  Mr. 
Hunter  ?.— Yes  ;  Mr.  Hunter  was  shot. 

Was  Mr.  Hunter  in  conflict  with  his  tenants  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  remember  a  Mr.  Charles  Crothy  being  fired 
at  f — Yes,  on  two  different  occasions  about  the  same 
time. 

Is  he  a  landlord  ?— Yes  ;  he  was  shot  on  his  way 
back  from  the  assizes  at  Castlebar.    He   was   shot  at 
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twice,  on  one  occasion  when  returning  from  West- 
port  and  on  the  Recond  occasion  when  returning  from 
Cas^Iebar,  attending  the  County  Assizes. 

Was  one  of  these  in  1879  ?— No. 

Was  he  on  bad  terms  with  his  tenants  ? — Very  bad 
terms — in  constant  litigation  with  them. 

Do  you  remember  a  case  of  an  outrage  on  Miss 
Gardiner  ?— Yes  ;  that  would  be  before  1879. 

Was  she  shot  at  ? — I  cannot  exactly  tell  you  the 
year.     It  was  before  1879  she  was  shot  at. 

Now,  in  these  districts  can  you  tell  mo  anything  as 
to  the  class  from  which  the  magistrates  were  taken  ? 
— They  were  taken,  broadly  speaking,  from  the  land- 
lords, their  agents,  or  their  nominees;  there  were  very 
few  others. 

My  question  was  rather  directed  as  to  the  religion  ? 
—They  were  largely  Protestant. 

Did  you  know  in  1884 1  believe,  my  Lords,   this 

is  from  a  Parliamentary  return,  which  I  shall  be  able 
to  put  before  your  Lordships. 

The  Pbbsident.— What  is  the  bearing  of  this  ques- 
tion ? 

Mr.  LOCKWOOD. — My  Lords,  I  am,  of  coarse,  point- 
ing to  all  these  things  as  being  an  influence  at  work 
to  disturb  the  minds  of  the  people.  Of  course  your 
Lordships  know  it  has  been  sought  to  show  that  up  to 
1879  they  were  a  contented  and  happy  people  on  good 
terms  with  their  landlords.  We  are  endeavouring,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  show  an  unhappy  and  discontented 
people,  and  I  am  endeavouring  to  point  out  to  your 
Lordships  some  of  the  causes  which  bjought  this  state 
of  things  about;  and  for  that  purpose,  my  Lords,  I  was 
going  to  show  how  a  Catholic  population  had  Protest- 
ant justices  of  the  peace,  numbering — I  think  this  is 
over  the  whole  of  the  country — 4,509,  as  against  884 
Catholic  justices ;  in  Mayo  110  Protestant  justices  and 
20  Catholic  justices.  (To  witness). — Have  you  the 
return  ? — I  consulted  Thorn's  directory  ;  the  number 
is — Protestant  70  and  Catholic  20  in  Mayo. 

The  population,  generally  speaking,  is  a  Catholic 
population  ?■ — More  than  90  per  cent,  are  Catholics. 

In  your  opinion  does  this  condition  of  things — viz., 
the  administration  of  justice  being  practically  in  the 
hands  of  the  Protestants  — — 

The  PBE3IDEKT. — There  are  other  questions  to  be 
considered.  In  this  country,  whether  it  is  right  or 
wrong,  the  magistrates  have  been  chosen  from  the 
wealthy  classes,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  inquire 
whether  in  these  districts  the  Protestants  of  that  class 
are  not  more  numerous  than  the  Boman  Catholics  of 
that  class — that  is  to  say,  that  the  poor  are  mostly 
Boman  Catholics. 

Mr.  LOCKWOOD. — I  will  not  assert  that  that  may  not 
be  a  proper  and  logical  comparison,  my  Lords,  but 
possibly  the  people  may  not  make  such  logical  com- 
parisons. 

The  President. — Then  another  thing  we  may  have 
to  ask  is  also  whether  from  conversation  with  his 
people   he  found   that    they  were  tempted  to  commit 


outrages  because  of  the  much  larger  proportion  of  Pro- 
testant over  Boman  Catholic  magistrates. 

Mr.  LOOKWOOD. — My  Lords,  no  doubt  the  ultimate 
matter  is  the  condition  of  the  minds  of  the  people  at 
this  time.  However,  if  your  Lordships  think  it  is  too 
far  from  the  question 

The  Peesidbnt. — That  is  all  I  wish  to  suggest. 

Mr.  LocKWOOD  (to  witness). — You  were  in  Court,  I 
think,  when  the  Archbishop  was  examined,  and  you 
heard  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Eeid  pnt  to  the  Arch- 
bishop a  portion  of  the  pastoral,  beginning  with  the 
condemnation  of  certain  crimes.  That  was  an  extract 
from  a  pastoral,  I  believe,  that  was  delivered  in  your 
diocese  ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson.— Just  let  me 
understand  you  with  reference  to  these  secret 
societies.  As  I  understand  you,  these  secret  societies 
were  increasing  up  to  1878  ? — I  do  not  know  whether 
they  were  increasing,  but  they  were  in  existence. 

What  was  the  nature  of  these  societies  ? — In  1878 
the  societies  I  referred  to  were  called  by  different 
names.     I  think  the  "  Hibernians  "  was  one  name. 

The  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  was  it  not,  that 
took  a  particular  character  in  Mayo  ? — I  do  not'  know 
whether  they  were  called  "  the  Ancient  Order,"  but 
they  were  called  Hibernians. 

Are  you  not  aware  that  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hiber- 
'nians  in  America,  at  all  events,  had  an  offshoot  called 
"  the  Molly  Maguires  "  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

What  secret  societies  were  in  existence  up  to  1878  ? 
—What  period  do  you  refer  to  ? 

From  1847  to  1878  ?— The  Fenians  in  1863  and  1867, 
and  the  other  associations  I  have  referred  to. 

The  Fenian  Society  decreased  from  1866  to  1867. 
You  said,  you  know,  that  the  secret  societies  were 
increasing  up  to  1878,  and  that  they  decreased  when 
the  Land  League  was  established  in  1879  ? — I  do  not 
think  I  said  they  increased. 

Mr.  LocKWOOD. — What  he  said  was  that  they  de- 
creased  after  the  establishment  of  the  Land  League. 

Mr.  Atkinson. — What  state  were  they  in  in  the 
years  1866  and  1878  ? — I  think  they  were  decreasing. 

In  1878  were  there  any  secret  societies  in  existence, 
and,  it  so,  what  ? — There  were. 

What  were  they  ? — One  of  them  was  called  the 
"  Hibernians  ";  the  other  I  do  not  remember  the  nam« 
of. 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  "  Hibernians  "  ?— I 
do  not  know  what  they  were.  I  do  not  know  what 
their  operations  were  exactly.  There  were  two  rival 
associations  within  the  same  parish  which  quarrelled 
with  each  other.  I  have  told  you  one  ;  I  do  not  re- 
member the  name  of  the  second. 

Were  they  not  what  we  call  factions  rather  than 
secret  societies  ? — Well,  they  were  ;  but  it  was  repre- 
sented to  me  that  they  were  secret  societies. 

After  the  time  the  Land  League  was  established  yoa 
say  they  decreased  still  further  ? — Yes  ;  there  was  no 
evidence  of  their  existence,  or  hardly  any. 

What   had   they  been   doing  from  1867  to  1878,  so 
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that  yoft  could  judge  of  their  existence  ? — I  think 
assaults. 

You  say  they  revived  again  after  the  suppression  of 
the  League  in  1881  ;  how  did  they  show  signs  of  a 
revival  in  1881  ? — It  was  represented  to  me  by  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  parish  in  which  I  was  living.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  no  diflSculty  during  the  existence 
of  the  League. 

How  did  they  show  signs  of  revival  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  League  ? — There  was  a  society  called 
the  "  Invincibles." 

Oh,  in  Mayo  ? — I  heard  so,  or  rather  in  Sligo. 

Did  you  know  P.  J.  Sheridan  ? — Yes. 

Had  he  anything  to  say  to  the  "  Invincibles  "  in 
Mayo  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

You  have  mentioned  something  about  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  League.  Have  you  read  United  Irelamd  ? — 
Yes. 

From  week  to  week  ? — Sometimes. 

After  October,  1881,  have  you  ever  turned  your 
attention  to  page  7  of  United  Ireland  ?— I  rather  read 
the  editorials. 

The  Peesident. — ^That  does  not  convey  any  idea  to 
my  mind.    What  is  page  7  ? 

Mr.  Atkinsou. — It  contains  accounts  of  the 
local  branches  of  the  League.  (To  witness.) 
For  instance,  in  the  paper  of  December  10, 
1881,  there  are  two  and  a  half  columns  of  meet- 
ings in  Ireland  of  different  branches  ;  so  that  so  far 
as  the  practical  operations  of  the  League  were  con- 
cerned it  was  not  suppressed  at  all  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Do  you  not  know  that  the  leaders  of  the  League 
boasted  that  it  was  impossible  to  suppress  it? — I  know 
that  it  was  suppressed  by  Mr.  Forster. 

Oh  yes,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  by  proclamation. 
Was  there  a  considerable  increase  of  crime  in  1879  ? — 
No,  not  in  my  district. 

I  thought  that  you  were  here  to  give  evidence  of  the 
state  of  things  generally  ?  After  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, 1879,  up  to  October,  1881,  w^s  there  a  consider- 
able increase  in  agrarian  crime  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I 
do  not  remember  that  there  was. 

Did  you  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain  whether  there 
was  an  increase  of  crime  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Land  League  ? — I  do  not  think  that  there  was. 

Assuming  that  you  are  wrong  and  that  there  was  an 
increase,  and  that  secret  societies  were  decreasing 
from  the  establishment  of  the  League  to  the  time  of 
the  arrest  of  its  leaders,  to  what  would  you  attribute 
the  increase  ? — I  think  it  was  probably  due  to  the 
suppression  of  the  Land  League. 

I  spoke  of  the  time  before  the  suppression.  You 
have  said  that  from  the  establishment  of  the  League 
to  the  arrest  of  the  leaders  secret  societies  were 
decreasing  until  they  almost  vanished  ;  if  there  was 
an  increase  in  agrarian  crime  during  that  time  it 
could  not  have  been  due  to  the  secret  societies  ? — 
Partly  it  might.    They  were  still  in  existence. 

But  you  said  that  they  were  diminishing  ? — Yes. 

Then  how  do  you  say  it  was  if  they  werf  diminishing 


until  they  nearly  vanished,  and  yet  crime  was  in- 
creasing ? — The  crime  might  have  followed  evictions. 

But  did  it  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  that. 

Did  you  never  turn  that  over  in  your  mind  ? — No. 

You  assume  that  evictions  were  increasing  in  Mayo 
in  that  period  ? — There  were  more  evictions  at  that 
time  in  Mayo  than  there  had  been. 

As  to  what  actually  took  place,  are  you  accurate  in 
saying  that  they  increased  in  Mayo  ? — I  think  so. 

Have  you  looked  at  the  returns  ? — No. 

Assuming  that  it  turns  out  that  secret  societies  were 
vanishing,  agrarian  crime  increasing,  and  evictions 
almost  stationary,  to  what  do  you  attribute  that  in- 
crease of  agrarian  crime  ? — I  do  not  know  the  authors 
of  it. 

Have  you  studied  at  all  who  were  the  actual  in- 
dividuals upon  whom  agrarian  crime  was  inflicted  in 
that  period  ? — I  suppose  they  were  people  who  had 
taken  evicted  farms.  »- 

Is  there  any  law  of  any  body  in  existence  of  which 
you  are  aware  against  taking  evicted  farms  except 
the  law  of  the  League  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  it  is 
the  law  of  the  League. 

Have  you  studied  the  laws  of  the  League  ? — No. 

Is  the  League  opposed  to  the  taking  of  evicted 
farms  ? — It  may  be. 

Are  you  not  aware  that  it  is  a  law  of  the  League?— 
It  may  be,  I  have  never  seen  it. 

But  assuming  that  Mr.  Davitt  said  that  it  was  one  of 
the  by-laws  of  the  League  that  no  man  should  take 
an  evicted  farm,  what  conclusion  would  you  come  to  ? 
—I  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  law  of  the  League, 

Have  you  studied  at  all  the  speeches  of  the  leaders? 
— I  have  sometimes  read  them. 

Do  you  not  know  that  they  have  announced  again 
and  again  that  one  of  the  rules  of  the  League  is  that 
no  man  shall  take  a  farm  from  which  a  tenant  has 
been  evicted  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  an  expression  of  their 
opinion,  but  whether  it  is  a  law  of  the  League  I  do 
not  know. 

It  may  be  the  practice  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

Would  a  man  be  expelled  from  the  League  who  took 
an  evicted  farm  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

Would  he  be  boycotted  by  the  League  ? — I  do  not 
knoyv.    He  would  be  shunned. 

What  do  you  understand  by  the  word  "  boy- 
cotting"?— I  distinguish  very  much;  there  is  the  system 
tending  to  intimidation  and  injury,  and  the  negative 
system  of  exclusive  dealing. 

What  do  you  understand  by  the  "  thing  commonly 
called  boycotting  "  ?  Do  you  consider  that  that 
refers  to  any  .particular  system  ? — I  should  have  to 
know  the  circumstances  of  a  case  in  order  to  say  what 
I  considered  it. 

Do  the  words  "  commonly  called  boycotting  " 
convey  a  distinct  idea  to  you  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Then  this  Papal  Eescript  is  unintelligible  ? — I  did 
not  say  so.  It  refers  to  the  system  seen  as  esisting  in 
Ireland  by  the  Papal  Commissary. 
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Then  no  person  can  say  what  it  refers  to  unless  he 
was  present  at  the  Vatican  ? — Some  boycotting  is  con- 
demned by  it. 

Then  it  is  unintelligible  to  you  ?— No  ;  some  boy- 
cotting is  intended  to  be  condemned^  beyond  that 
I  cannot  go, 

"Son.  can  form  no  opinion  as  to  the  particular  system 
intended  to  be  condemned  in  that  Rescript  ? — I  form 
the  opinion  that  some  system  of  boycotting  is  con- 
demned there. 

You  cannot  tell  me  vrhat  that  system  is  ? — It  is  more 
or  less  qualified  by  some  words  appended  to  the  Be- 
script. 

Is  that  to  make  it  more  obscure  ? — No,  more  olear.~ 

Well,  with  that  clarification,  can  you  tell  me  what 
the  words  mean  ? — There  was  an  instance  given. 

Can  you  give  me  any  distinct  idea  of  what  was 
aimed  at  and  condemned  by  the  Eescript  ? — Yes. 

What  form  of  boycotting  was  condemned  by  it  ?— 
Boycotting  with  intimidation  or  injury,  or  boycotting 
opposed  to  justice  and  charity. 

Is  it  opposed  to  justice  and  charity  to  show  a  man 
in  a  house  of  worship  and  to  treat  him  as  a  leper  was 
treated  of  old  ? — It  is  opposed  to  charity,  certainly. 

Do  you  approve  of  that  ?— I  do  not. 

Do  you  not  know  that  that  was  the  boycotting  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Famell  in  his  speech  at  Ennis  in  1880  ? 
—I  have  not  read  it. 

And  adopted  by  the  Land  League  in  different  parts 
of  Ireland  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it.  I  do  not  think 
so.    It  was  never  adopted  with  my  knowledge. 

What  form  of  boycotting  was  adopted  by  the  Land 
League  branches  in  your  districts  ? — I  am  not  aware 
of  any  form  being  adopted. 

Did  you  never  know  a  case  of  boycotting  in  your 
district  ?— Yes,  rather  of  the  negative  character. 
There  has  been  very  little  since  I  have  been  in  Gal- 
way. 

Do  you  know  nothing  about  the  system  about  which 
you  are  come  to  give  evidence  ? — Yes  ;  I  will  give  an 
instance  of  the  negative  form.  A  man  came  to  me  and 
represented  that  he  was  boycotted.  He  had  taken  a 
farm  from  which  a  widow  was  evicted.  This  man  had 
a  shop,  and  when  he  became  boycotted  the  people  no 
longer  bought  from  him,  and  gave  up  dealing  with 
him.  He  came  to  me  and  represented  his  condition  to 
me  as  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  among  o.ther 
things  he  told  me  that  if  the  priest  did  not  interfere 
he  would  be  able  to  manage  the  people,  that  they 
would  not  harass  him,  as  a  great  many  of  them  were 
on  his  books,  but  that  the  priest  encouraged  them.  I 
told  him  that  I  would  speak  to  the  priest  in  order  to 
restrain  him,  and  I  sent  a  mandate  reproving  his  con- 
duct. 

If  the  victim  happened  to  be.  a  farmer,  and  not  a 
trader,  what  was  he  subjected  to  f — I  do  not  know 
any  instance  of  that  kind. 

Have  you  no  knowledge  of  any  case  in  Ireland 
during  the  last  ten  years  ? — I  do  not  remember.  In 
the  Rase  I  was  mentioning  the   boycotting  still  vrent 


on,  and  the  man  remained  boycotted  until  this  day. 
There  were  arrears,  but  a  relative  of  the  tenant's  was 
prepared  to  pay  all  arrears  and  law  costs,  and  not- 
withstanding that  the  man  took  the  farm  and  becam«i 
boycotted. 

Do  you  know  of  any  instance  where  a  farmer  was 
boycotted  ? — I  had  information  from  newspapers  of 
such  cases. 

The  Pkisident.— You  say  that  a  widow  had  been 
evicted  from  this  farm  ;  do  you  suggest  that  this  man 
went  to  endeavour  to  get  her  turned  out  ? — No,  I  da 
not  say  that. 

The  Peesident.— Then  it  is  a  case  of  a  person 
being  boycotted  for  taking  a  farm  from  which  some- 
body  was,  or  was  about  to  be,  evicted  ? — X^s. 

Cross-examination  continued. — I  think  you  said  you 
have  no  personal  knowledge  of  a  farmer  being  boy- 
cotted ?— I  do  not  remember  any  case  at  the  present 
time  ;  there  may  have  been,  but  I  do  not  remember. 

Now,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  words  of  Mr. 
Parnell  at  Ennis.  (Beading)  : — "  You  must  show 
him  when  you  meet  him,  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  at 
the  shop  counter,  in  the  fair  or  market-place,  and 
even  in  the  house  of  worship,  by  leavinghim  severely 
alone,  by  putting  him  into  a  moral  Coventry,  by 
isolating  him  as  if  he  was  a  leper  of  old  ;  and  you 
may  depend  upon  it  that  if  the  population  of  a  county 
in  Ireland  carry  out  this  doctrine  there  will  be  no 
man  as  to  dare  public  opinion  and  transgress  your  un- 
written code  of  laws."  (To  witness.)  How  much  of 
that  do  you  object  to  ? — I  object  to  portions  of  itj 
certainly. 

What  portions  ?— There  is  no  qualifying  word  "  wi« 
justly  "  there. 

Assuming  "  unjustly  "  before  "  evicted,"  do  you 
approve  of  that  ? — I  do  not  ;  boycotting  is  a  thing 
that  I  do  not  like. 

Is  there  anything  else  that  you  object  to  ? — Yes,  the 
church  part  of  it. 

You  think  he  ought  not  to  be  shown  in  church  ?— i 
Decidedly  not. 

The  Pkesidbnt. — I  cannot  help  thinking  the  word 
must  be  "  shun." 

Mr.  Atkinsoh, — I  think  not,  my  Lord. 

The  President, — I  know  it  has  been  questioned, but 
I  am  judging  from  the  context. 

Mr.  T.  Hakkingtost. — The  word  "  show  "  points  to 
the  end  of  the  sentence. 

The  President. — I  think  the  sentence  exceedingly 
clumsy  if  that  is  the  meaning. 

Mr.  Atkinson.— May  I  suggest  that  the  first  word 
should  be  "  shun"  and  the  others  "  show."  (To  wit- 
ness.) With  that  addition  of  "  unjustly,"  do  you 
approve  of  all  the  other  portions? — I  neither  approve 
nor  disapprove  of  it. 

In  what  condition  is  your  mind  if  you  neither  ap- 
prove nor  disapprove  of  it  ? — I  would  not  undertake 
to  disapprove  of  it. 

Of  any  of  it  ?— I  have  disapproved  of  portions  of  it. 

Taking  it  as  it   is,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  is 
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not  what  has  been  taken  b;  the  rules  of  the  different 
branches  throughout  Ireland  ?— I  am  not  aware  of  that. 
There  was  nothing  of  that  kind  in  my  branch. 

IJid  they  try  the  milder  system  P — There  was  none 
that  I  was  aware  of  connected  with  the  League. 

But  is  it  possible  that  a  man  could  have  been  boy-- 
cotted  against  the  will  of  the  League? — I  am  not 
aware  that  the  League  in  my  own  part  of  the  country 
^ver  sanctioned  boycotting. 

In  1880  did  not  the  League  embrace  nearly  the 
entire  population  ?— I  believe  it  did. 

Then  could  a  man  be  boycotted  against  the  will  of 
the  League  in  those  circumstances  ? — That  action 
might  not  come  from  the  League. 

But  the  League  might  have  stopped  it,  assuming  that 
nearly  all  the  population  were  members  ?— I  do  not 
know. 

You  have  said  that  in  1879  the  people  apprehended 
a  recurrence  of  the  clearances  of  1847  ?— Yes  ;  but 
not  on  the  same  scale, 

The  clearances  of  1847  occurred  32  years  before 
1879,  so  that  no  man  in  1879  could  recollect  what 
took  place  in  those  days  unless  he  were  at  least  45  or 
50  years  of  age  ?— That  may  be  so. 

The  BallyhauuLs  district  is  thickly  populated)  is  it 
not  ?— Yes. 

And  the  people  are  mainly  dependent  upon  the 
potato  crop  ? — Yes. 

That  has  been  the  case  for  many  years  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  know  anything  of  Mayo  in  1860,  1861, 
and  1862  ? — Yes.  I  knew  something  of  the  westeni 
district  ;  but  nothing  of  Ballyhaunis. 

Did  anything  occur  then  to  attract  your  attention  ?— 
I  was  at  college  then.  I  do  not  remember  bearing 
that  anything  occurred. 

Have  you  taken  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  agricul- 
tural statistics  ?— No. 

Do  you  know  that  there  was  almost  as  great 
a  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  1860,  1861,  and  1802 
as  in  1879  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

But  there  was  no  outbreak  of  crime  in  1860,  1861, 
and  1862  that  you  hear(J  of  ? — I  have  told  you  that  I 
was  at  college  at  that  time. 

I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  people  were  in'  a 
great  state  of  apprehension  in  1879  P— Yes  ;  in  appre> 
hension  of  insufficient  food. 

Up  to  the  summer  of  1879  was  any  application 
made  under  the  Poor  law  for  any  extraordinary  relief  P— 
I  am  not  aware  of  it  ;  but  1877  and  1878  were  bod 
years. 

Was  there  any  acute  distress  up  to  August,  1879  ?— 
I  am  not  aware  that  there  was. 

At  all  events,  you,  as  Bishop,  did  not  feel  yourself 
called  upon  to  make  any  representation  to  the  Pdor 
law  authorities  as  to  the  need  for  extra  grants  ? — Not 
in  1879.  But  I  wrote  and  published  letters  calling 
attention  to  the  distress.  The  first  letter  was  published 
on  Christmas  Eve,  1879. 

You  say  that  the  people  were  in  a  state  of  apprehen- 


sion lest  they  should  be  evicted  ?— Yes  ;  having  no 
means  of  paying  rent. 

Were  they  in  a  state  of  unusual  apprehension  in 
1879  ?— I  should  say  so. 

Did  yen  make  it  your  business  to  inquire  whether 
that  was  the  case  or  not  ? — Very  many  representations 
on  the  subject  were  made  to  me. 

Of  course,  that  being  the  case,  the  feeling  of  the 
people  against  the  landlords  would  be  one  of  great 
exasperation  P — Certainly. 

So  strong  was  -the  feeling  that  you  had  to  appoint 
Kotnan  Catholic  clergymen  to  act  as  moderators  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  ? — Yes. 

But  supposing  it  ha.ppened  that  some  of  these  gentle- 
men appointed  to  moderate  this  feeling  delivered 
very  violent  speeches,  holding  up  the  land-grabber  as 
oven  a  wor^e  enemy  than  the  landlord,  what  in  your 
opinion  would  be  the  effect  ? — It  would  have  an 
irritating  effect  upon  the  people. 

And  would  lead  to  crime  P — It  might. 

Let  me  go  back  for  a  moment.  Did  you  find  much 
distress  existing  among  the  larger  tenants? — The  word 
"  distress  "  is  capable  of  two  meanings.  If  you  mean 
by  distress  the  inability  of  the  tenants  to  meet  their 
obligations,  there  was  distress  ;  if  you  mean  by  dis- 
tress a  want  of  sufficient  food,  there  was  not  distress. 

Was  that  the  case  up  to  1887  ?— Yes  ;  there  was 
distress  in  consequence  of  the  fall  in  the  prices  of 
stock  and  of  agricultural  produce. 

Now,  do  you  approve  of  this  speech  delivered  by 
Father  Coen,  of  Newport,  at  Louisburgh,  Mayo,  on  June 
19,  1887  ;— 

"  The  land-grabber,  like  your  hungry  hound, 
■wallows  up  all  he  can.  He  forcibly  reminds  one  of 
a  half-starved  sow  pig,  which  goes  about  until  she 
gets  her  head  into  the  pot  of  potatoes  and  gobbles  up 
all  she  can,  although  the  woman  of  the  house  gives 
her  the  pot-stick  on  the  back.  One  way  to  put  down 
the  land-grabber  was  to  lay  the  moral  pot-stick  on 
his  back  by  refusing  to  buy  from  or  sell  to  him,  or 
to  aHsociate  with  him  io  any  publichouse,  or  even  in 
the  House  of  God,  if  necessary." 

—No  ;  I  do  not  approve  of  that.  I  should  say  there 
had  been  a  case  of  land-grabbing  in  the  parish. 

Did   you    ever    take    the    trouble   to   ascertain  the 
nature   of  the  statements  made  by   the  priests  under 
your    control  ? — Yes    ;     and    I    reprimanded    one    on 
account  of  his  violent  language- 
Was  it  a  public  pr  private  reprimand  P — Private. 
Did  you  do  anything  to  undo  the  effect  of  the  lessons 
that  these  gentlemen  had  taught  the   people  ? — The 
priest   I   have   referred   to   I    directed  to  withdraw 
altogether  from  political  controversy. 
'  Was  Father  Coen  in  your  diocese  ? — No  ;    he  wag  in 
the  diocese  of  Tuam. 

You  have  been  asked  about  Lord  Dillon's  estate. 
Do  you  know  how  much  rent  Lord  Dillon's  tenants 
owed  ?— They  have  always  paid  rent.  They  have  held 
out  for  reductions,  and  have  got  them  regularly.  Lord 
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Dillon  h^  very  seldom,  if  ever,  Tisited  the  e«tat«. 
Do  is  a  very  old  man.     His  son  has  been  there. 

Have  yon  ever  inquired  into  the  condition  of  the 
impoverished  classes  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland  7 — 
No  ;    it  was  not  my  business  to  do  go. 

Or  in  any  part  of  England  or  Scotland  7 — No. 

Do  you  not  know  that  in  almost  every  community 
there  is  destitution  in  some  classes  ? — There  is  not  the 
same  destitution  in  England  and  Scotland  as  there  is 
in  parts  of  Ireland. 

Have  you  been  to  the  north  of  Scotland  7 — Ves. 

To  Skye  7 — Yes— that  is  to  say,  I  passed  by  ;    I  did 
not  land.     (Laughter.) 
•    To  Caithness  7— No. 

Ee-examined  by  Mr.  LocKWOOD. — Can  you  speak  as 
to  Lord  Dillon's  management  of  liis  estate  for  the  last 
49  years  ?— He  has  not  been  landlord  more  than  ten 
years.     His  brother  was  landlord  before  him. 

Was  he  ever  there  7 — Not  in  my  time  ;  that  Is.since 
1872. 

During  the  period  in  which  you  have  known  this 
estate  has  the  landlord  ever  spent  any  money  in  im- 
proving it  7 — 1  am  not  aware  that  he  has  spent  a  shil- 
ling upon  it,  except  on  the  demesne  through  the  agent. 

Have  you  bad  any  speeches  of  priests  brought  to 
your  notice,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  to  which 
you  have  referred,  with  respect  to  which  youi  con- 
demnation was  sought  7 — No. 

I  suppose  there  arc  many  Catholics  in  yonr  diocese 
who  are  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the 
League,  and  who  do  not  favour  it  7 — Certainly. 

Has  your  attention  been  called  by  any  if  them  to 
any  inflammatory  speeches  made  by  the  priests  in;- 
your  diocese  7— My  attention  has  not  been  called  to 
any  particular  speech,  but  there  was  one  case  in 
which  it  was  represented  that  one  of  the  priests  bad 
used  rather  strong  language. 

Was  that  the  case  to  which  you  referred  just  now  7 
-No. 

Excepting  that  case  has  any  complaint  been 
made  to  you  7— No.  I  may  add  that  I  kept  so  close  a 
watch  upon  the  speeches  that  I  even  called  a  priest  toac- 
countfordenouncing  theFreeuKin'st/ournoi,  (Laughter.) 

Why  was  the  priest  Bnding  fault  with  the  Freeman'* 
Journal  7—1  forget.  But  ho  used  strong  language,  for 
which  I  called  him  to  account. 

You  have  been  asked  by  my  learned  friend  about 
cases  of  boycotting,  and  there  were  two  cases  which 
you  desired  to  mention  7 — Yes  ;  one  was  the  case  of  a, 
writ-server,  who  was  boycotted.  No  one  would  work 
for  him.  The  other  case  was  that  of  a  car-driver  who 
let  his  cars  to  the  police  when  on  eviction  duty.. 
Those  cases  are  the  only  cases  that  I  can  remember. 

Was  anything  done  of  a  positive  character  in  these- 
cases  7— No  i  the  boycotting  w»s  of  «  negative,  cha- 
racter. There  was  no  injury  to  person  or  property 
that  I  am  aware  of. 

In  your  opinion,  if  the  people  had  not  combined  as 
they  did  in  this  Land  League  movement,  would  evie- 


tiooE  have  been  carried  ont  in  much  greater  numbers  7 
— Decidedly. 

And  in  yonr  opinion,  if  evictions  had  been  mul- 
tiplied would  crime  have  multiplied  7 — Crime 
follows  ad  a  rule  upon  evictions.  The  people  resent 
evictions  by  committing  crime. 

Have  yon  known  that  to  be  the  case  ever  since  you 
have  known  anything  of  the  history  of  the  agrarian 
movement  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

Assuming  that  the  following  evictions  actually 
occurred  in  Mayo— in  1878,  47  ;  in  1879,  77  ;  in 
1880,  106  ;  in  1881,  244  ;  and  in  1882,  291— would 
that  increase  of  evictions,  according  to  your  know- 
ledge of  the  state  of  the  country,  account  for  an  in- 
crease of  crime  7 — Undoubtedly  I  think  so. 


Father  Fahy,  who  was  occasionally  indistinctly 
heard,  examined  by  Mr.  A.  RuSSELL,  said  : — I  am 
parish  priest  at  Oort  and  vicar-general  of  tho 
diocese.  I  went  to  Gort  in  March,  1883.  Previously 
I  had  been  priest  at  Feterswell.  I  went  there  in  May, 
1875. 1  remember  the  trial  of  Hayes  and  others  at  Galway . 
They  were  charged  with  firing  into  the  house  of  a 
man  named  William  Heron,  on  the  information  of 
George  Heron,  his  son.  I  instructed  Mr.  Tighe, 
solicitor,  to  defend  them  at  the  assizes.  Before  the 
trial  I  received  the  following  letter  sigrned  "  William 
Heron  "  :— 

"  Rev.  dear  Sir, — I  am  writing  you  these  few  lines 
expressing  my  sorrow  for  the  five  men  now  imprisoned 
in  Galway  Jail,  and  if  it  may  please  your  Reverence 
to  get  the  sum  of  £8  from  their  parents  1  would  bo 
inclined  to  get  my  sou  oB  to  America.  If  they  are 
satisfied  to  give  £8  between  them,  and  to  give  the 
same  to  joiiT  Reverence,  so  that  you  could  pay  bis 
fare  off,  for  we  don't,  want  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  it.  So  if  they  agree  you  can  pay  the  fare 
before  him  ;  and  also  1  promise  to  return  that  8  pounds 
te  ysUT  Reverence  about  next  May  and  if  I  could 
afford  it  at  the  present  time  I  would  pay  it  out  of  my 
own  pocket,  for  I  am  grieved  at  the  sad  occurrence 
that  has  taken  place. 

"  Waiting  your  kind  and  speedy  reply, 

"  I  remain,  yours  truly,        "  Wm.  Heron.' ' 

That  letter  purports  to  be  signed  by  William  Heron, 
father  of  the  young  man  upon  whose  information  the 
prosecatioD  took  place.  William  Heron  was  an 
illiterate  man,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  he  did  not 
write  the  letter.  I  believe  it  to  be  in  the  hand- 
writing of  hit  Ban.  I  have  read  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Tighe,  and  there  is  no  truth  in  the  suggestion  that  I 
got  the  young  mau  out  of  the  way.  When  I  received 
the' letter  signed  "  William  Heron  "  1  made  no  reply 
til  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  counsel  employed  to  defend 
the  persons  charged.  It  was  read  in  Court  aud  the 
young  man  who  made  the  charge  against  the  prisoners, 
when  asked  whether  it  was  in  his  handwriting, refused 
to  answer  the  question.  The  Judge  said  he  was  com- 
pelled to  reply,  but  he  still  refused.  Immediately  on 
his  refusal  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  entered 
a  nolle  proitfui,  and   the   men   were  acquitted.    Mo 
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Euggjsstion  was  then  maje  tixs,ii  |  |ia4  tiisd  to  get 
this  young  man  out  of  the  way.  I  have  not 
Been  an  s.nthentio  copy  pf  Mr.  Tigh^'s  evidgnce.  I 
shofild  have  known  nottiing  a)3Q)it  Mr.  lighe's  evir 
denpe  if  9  copy  of  The  ^ijHH  h?,d  pot  Jjeen  Seofc  nie 
containing  his  evidence.  The  p^nd  jjeague  was  e^t^- 
hlished  in  n^y  parish  in  Pecember,  1880. X  J  was  a 
member,  but  held  no  office  in  it  on  account  of  my 
health  not  permitting  me.  3^e  con^mitte^  meetings 
were  held  in  my  house.  When  I  w,ei(t  to  (Jqrt  I 
joined  the  National  Ijeague,  which  was  estabjishad 
there  in  1886.  I  was  presidgift  of  the  br^pch  §t  Gort. 
I  am  satisfied  that  ^he  ac^^OQ  Qf  the  League  has 
diminished  crimg. 

Do  you  think  that  (Ije  Ijftpd  I(?9giiQ  ^i;  apy  way 
encouraged  or  countenanced  crime  and  outrage  ? — For 
myself,  I  condemned  certain  things  which  had  occur- 
red in  the  district,  and  I  had  the  entire  sanptipn  of 
the  committee  of  the  League  in  so  doing.  Mr. 
Burke's  murder  did  not  occur  in  my  parish.  It 
occurred  just  £tfter  the  suppression  of  the  Land 
League.  I  denqi}nced  it  very  strongly  the  Snnday 
after  it  occurred.  In  1§79  there  w^9  a,  great  deal  pf 
distress,  and  a  gre^t  deal  of  relief  yifiS  giy^n,  I  dii^^ 
tributed  at  that  tinje  about  61  tons  pf  meal. 

Do  yon  remember  being  present  at  a  I^ational 
League  meeting  at  Gort  at  which  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr. 
Sheehy,  and  Mr,  Kedmond  spoke  ? — Yes  ;  the  meet- 
ing was  held  on  November  1,  1886.  A  man  shouted 
out,  "  Shoot  him,"  referring  to  a  landlord.  I  did 
not  hear  the  observation,  but  Mr.  Sheehy  did,  and 
reprimanded  the  man  at  once. 

Cross-examined  by  SiK  H.  James. .^Tha  case  to 
which  I  have  referred  was  tried  at  the  spring  assizes 
at  Galway  in  1882.  A  man  named  Haynes  and  others 
were  charged  with  Sring  into  the  dwelling-house  of 
William  Heron,  herd  of  James  Galbraith,  The  eon  of 
William  Heron  was  the  principal  witness  before  the 
magistrates. 

Is  it  not  the  fact  that  he  did  not  appear  at  the 
assizes  ? — As  a  fact  he  did  appear,  and  was  the  pnly 
witness  at  the  assizes. 

Were  you  present  ? — I  was. 

Are  yon  sure  ?  It  would  be  in  the  year  1882,  What 
would  be  the  newspaper  from  which  to  get  a  report 
of  the  proceedings  ?  Would  it  be  the  Galway  Vindica- 
tor ? — I  do  not  know  whether  the  proceedings  were 
ever  reported  at  all. 

You  took  some  part  in  instructing  Mr.  Tighe  for 
the  defence  V — Yes, 

Were  there  one  or  two  men  charged  with  the 
offence  ? — Five  or  six. 

Did  you  give  instructions  to  Mr,  Tighe  to  defend 
these  men  ?  In  what  capacity  ?— They  were 
parishioners  of  mine,  and  I  thought  it  was  my  duty. 
I  had  little  doubt  they  were  innocent,  and  I  had  con- 
siderable ground  for  believing  that  the  young  man 
Heron,  who  made  the  charge  was  the  criminal.  He 
had  been  looked  after  by  the  police  before  that. 
There  was   some   other  evidence  cooneoted  with  bi.s 


char^pi;er    wMch   induced   me   to  believe  he  was  the 
guilty  man. 

You  say  tfas  charge  was  th3.t  of  firing  into  the  house 
of  a  herd  of  the  name  of  Heron,  the  father  pf  the 
witness.  Is  it  your  $nggestipn  that  ^be  young  man 
fired  into  his  own  father's  Ijouse  f— No.  I  believe 
that  if  the  firing  tppk  place  at  all  it  was  not  by  these 
men,    I  dp  nojb  believe  it  lippk  place  at  all. 

You  said  you  believed  the  young  man  was  guilty  ? 
— Yes,  of  bringing  a  false  and  villainous  charge 
against  innocent  men,  ■■^' 

The  Peesident.— I  understood  yon  to  say  that  you 
thought  the  young  man  was  guilty  ? — Of  bringing  a 
false  charge,  my  Lord, 

Cross-examination  resumed, — ^Yonr  idea  was  that 
there  was  no  offence  committed    by    any    one  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  indicate  that  to  the  police  ? — No, 

You  gave  instructions  to  Mr.  Tighe  ? — Yes, 

Did  you  suggest  this  idea  to  Mr,  Tighe  ? — Yes, 

When  Mr,  Tighe  was  here  as  a  witness  he  was  in 
full  possession  of  your  opinion  that  young  Heron  had 
made  a  false  charge  against  perfectly  innocent  men  ? 
—Yes, 

Mr,  Tighe,  I  suppose,  is  a  gentleman  of  respect- 
ability P— I  know  nothing  of  him  except  that  he  is  a 
solicitor. 

You  say  that  this  young  man  Heron  appeared  in 
Court  at  the  trial  and  was  examined  ? — Yes, 

Was  counsel  engaged  to  cross-examine  him  ? — Yes, 

And  I  suppose  Mr.  Tighe  was  present,  and  on  his 
instructions  eoansel  must  have  cross-examined  him  ?— 
If  ho  had  not,  I  should  not  have  been  in  the  position 
to  get  the  evidence  I  wished  before  the  Court  at  all. 

Was  the  case  left  to  the  jury  ?' — It  was  withdrawn 
from  the  jury  owing  to  the  complete  failure  of  the 
case. 

The  Pbbsidbnt. — You  heard  him  give  evidence  ? — 
Yes,  my  Lord, 

Mr,  Eeid, — If  I  might  suggest,  I  would  say  that 
Mr.  Tighe's  evidence  must  have  been  misunderstood. 
Could  not  my  learned  friend  telegraph  to  him  ? 

Sib  H,  James,— I  will  read  what  Mr.  Tighe  said. 
(Reading)  :— 

"  Was  there  a  witness  named  Heron  ? — Yes. 

'•  To  have  given  evidence  in  that  case  ? — ^He  was 
the  chief  witness  in  the  Court  below.     • 

"  The  chief  witness?— For  the  part  of  the  Crown. 

"  Before  the  magistrate  ? — Yes,  before  the  magis- 
trate, 

"  On  the  committal  for  trial  ? — Yes, 

"  Was  Heron  forthcoming  at  the  trial  ? — No,  he 
was  not, 

"  Do  you  know  where  ho  had  gone  ?— I  did  not 
know  of  my  own  knowledge  where  he  had  gone, 

"  Did  you  know  whether  he  was  in  Ireland  or  not  ? 
—I  could  not  say," 

Mr,  RUD,— I  think  it  will  be  found  that  Mr,  Tigha 
made  a  mistake. 

Sib  H,  James,— There  can  be  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  either  one  witness  or  the  other  to  deceive,  so 
I  think  we  bad  .belter  Iciiye  it  tijll  we  get  some  ex< 
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planatlon.  (To  witness.)  Are  you  remaining  ?  I  do 
not  want  to  keep  you  unnecessarily. — If  it  will  suit 
the  conveuience  of  the  Ooipmlssion,  I  will  remain 
longer  in  London  if  wished. 

Cross-examination  continued. — You  were  at  Peters- 
well  from  1879  till  1883  ;  what  position  did  you  hold 
in  the  League  9-tI  held  no  ofScial  position  in  it,  as  I 
could  not  undertake  the  duties.  I  couutenaneed  the 
League  by  allowing  it  to  meet  in  my  house.  Mr. 
Hearne  was  president  of  the  branch,  and  Mr.  Flaherty 
the  secretary. 

About  how  many  members  were  there  belonging  to 
your  branch  of  the  League  ? — The  great  majority  c£ 
the  heads  of  families  in  the  parish  joined. 

How  many  would  that  represent  ? — About  260. 

Were  there  any  books  kept  ? — Oh,  yes,  there  were. 

Any  minute  books  ? — I  dp  not  think  there  was  any- 
thing like  an  ofEcia,!  record  kept  of  what  passed  at 
the  meetings, 

Have  you  the  slightest  idea  where  these  books  are 
now  ? — I  have  left  the  parish  for  some  time  now,  and 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  books.  The  trea- 
surer is  dead. 

Did  you  communicate  with  the  central  League  in 
Dublin  ? — The  officers  of  the  branch  received  letters 
from  the  central  branch. 

Did  you  hold  any  courts  ? — No. 

Were  any  resolutions  arrived  at  at  the  meetings  of 
your  branch  as  to  the  treatment  of  any  persons  ?— I 
think  there  was  a  strong  condemnation  of  pressure 
being  brought  to  bear  on  any  one. 

Were  any  of  your  resolutions  reported  in  any  paper  ? 
—Not  that  I  know  of. 

Did  any  boycotting  take  place  in  the  district  ?— Not 
that  I  know  of,  but  I  believe  the  people  did  refuse  to 
work  for  a  local  landlord. 

Who  was  that  local  landlord  ? — Mr.  Galbraith. 

Mr.  Ebid. — Your  Lordships  will  have  gathered  that 
these  gentlemen  do  not  dispute  that  they  have  advo- 
cated boycotting  without  intimidation.  Mr.  Fameli 
and  others  do  not  dispute  that  they  had  recurrence  to 
boycotting  in  that  sense  of  the  word  which  excludes 
intimidation. 

The  witness  was  then  re-ezamined  by  Mr.  Beis. — 
In  regard  to  the  accounts  of  the  League,  so  far  as  you 
know,  did  yon  ever  see  the  accounts  of  the  League  at 
Peterswell  ? — I  do  not  think  I  ever  did. 

With  regard  to  the  people  who  belonged  to  the 
League,  did  the  respectable  people  of  the  neighbonr- 
hood  belong  to  both  the  Land  League  and  the  National 
League  ?— Yes. 

Do  yon  believe  from  your  knowledge  of  the  people 
.  that,  either  in  the  time  of  the  Land  Leagae  or  of  the 
National  League,  they  directly  or  indirectly  connived 
at  any  form  of  crime  ?— I  am  certain  they  did  not. 


The  Bey.  Father  Molony  was  next  called  and  sworn. 
In  answer  to  Mr.  Beid,  he  saidi— I  am  parish  priest 
of  Kinvara,   in  copmty.Galway.    X  have  been -there 


sjnce  1871.  I  recollect  the  year  1879.  In  that  year 
there  was  suffering  and  exceptional  distress  among 
the  people  in  my  neighbourhood.  Belief  had  to  be 
given.  The  condition  of  the  people  in  that  year  was 
certainly  much  more  miserable  than  it  had  been  in 
previous  years.  A  branch  of  the  Land  League  was 
started  in  Kinva^ai  abofit  December,  1880,  J,  think. 
The  Land  League  was  suppressed  in  1881  and  the 
National  League  was  started  in  November,  1882.  I 
took  part  myself  in  the  formation  of  the  branch  both 
of  the  Land  League  and  the  National  League.  I  was 
president  of  both.  I  was  present  at  the  consultations 
and  was  aware  of  the  proceedings  of  each.  The  most 
respectable  people  in  the  village  belopged  to  tha 
Leagues, 

To  your  knowledge  have  you  ever  known  either  the 
Land  League  or  the  National  League  to  .directly  or 
indirectly  encourage  any  kind  of  cjrime  ? — No,  quite 
the  contrary.  The  Land  League  and  the  National 
League,  so  far  as  I  know,  always  discouraged  and 
discountenanced  the  commission  of  crime  and  outrage 
of  any  kind.  In  saying  that  1  speak  particularly  of 
the  branch  with  which  I  was  connected  ;  but  from  iny 
knowledge  and  observation  of  the  neighbouring 
branches  I  am  not  aware  of  their  having  connived  at 
crinie  in  any  way.  I  may  add  that  the  presidents  of 
the  neighbouring  branches  were  all  clergymen,  and  I 
used  to  meet  them  from  time  to  time,  and  I  always 
learnt  from  them  that  they  were  teetotally  (laughter) 
opposed  to  the  commission  of  crime  and  outrage. 

Do  you  consider  that  the  action  of  the  Land  League 
and  the  National  League  contributed  to  the  diminu« 
tion  of  crime  at  all  ? — That  is  my  impression.  I 
should  think  it  led  to  the  diminution  of  evictions, 
and,  though  there  was  no  crime  in  my  part  of 
the  country,  I  believe  that  evictions  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  commission  of  crime  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

At  this  point  the  Conunissionecs  adjonmed,  it  being 
Sve  minutes  to  4. 


TUB8DAY,  MAY  14. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  79th  sitting  to< 
day  at  half -past.  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of 
the  Boyal  Courts  of  Justice. 

The  Commissioners  entered  the  Court  at  half-past  10. 

The  Bev.  Father  Molony,  who  was  under  examination 
when  the  Court  rose  on  Friday  last,  was  again  called] 
and  his  examination  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Bbib  :— 

You  said, on  Friday,  Father  Molony,  that  there  was 
no  crime  in  your  parish.  I  just  want  to  remind  yoa 
of  two  or  three  instances  proved  in  the  course  of  the 
case,  and  to  ask  yon  if  yon  know  of  them.  There  is 
the  case  of  J.  Burke.  That  was  merely  a  case  of  boy  > 
cotting.  He  said  that  he  went  to  the  League  for 
mercy,  but  that  it  was  not  the  League  that  boycotted 
him.  The  next  case  is  that  of  Ford,  who  spoke  of  tba 
lioycotting  of  Mr.Lattey,  and  who  said  that  he  himself 
was  moonUgtiited  in  May,  1882i  and  that  a  shot  grazed 
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bis  abdomen,  and  that  bd  fired  at  a  man.  Did  tbat 
happen  in  year  parish  ? — No.  I  think  that  has  refer- 
ence to  the  case  of  Mr.  Lattdy. 

Well,  there  is  another  case — that  of  Lyden,  a  case 
of  boycotting  and  breaking  windows  ? — Yes,  that  case 
did  occur  in  my  district. 

Had  the  Land  Leaeae  anything  to  do  with  these  oat- 
rages  ? — Nothing  whatever. 

I  omitted  to  prove  on  Friday, by  inadvertence,  what 
I  think  is  the  fact — namely,  that  Doherty,  whose 
murder  has  been  referred  to  in  the  evidence — a  very 
serious  case  of  murder — was  murdered  in  Craughwell 
parish.  That  is  so,  I  think  ? — No,  not  in  Craughwell 
parish,  but  in  a  parish  called  Cairnbridge. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. — You  went  to 
Kinvara  in  the  year  1871  ?— Yes.  Kinvara  is  on 
the  west  coast  of  Galway.  Craughwell  and  Gort  are 
rather  north-east  of  Kinvara.  The  Land  League  was 
founded  in  my  parish  in  1880.  I  think  it  was  the 
monthof  December.  I  became  president  of  the  League. 

I  will  not  use  the  word  **  jurisdiction,"  but  over 
what  area  did  your  branch  of  the  League  extend  ? — It 
was  confined  to  the  parish.  Kinvara  is,  I  should  say, 
ibout  12  miles  from  Craughwell,  seven  miles  from 
Grort,  and  five  miles  from  Ardrahan. 

At  any  of  the  places  mentioned  had  Land  League 
meetings  been  held  before  December,  1880  ?— 1  could 
not  say. 

You  took  an  interest  in  this  subject,  I  suppose  ?— I 
did. 

Had  you  not  known  of  meetings  being  held  at  any 
of  the  places  I  have  mentioned!  before  December, 
1880  ?— No  ;  I  think  it  was  about  that  time  of  the 
year  that  the  League  was  started. 

Now,  take  the  years  1878  and  1879.  Had  there  been 
any  outrages  or  any  crime  of  an  agrarian  character  to 
your  knowledge,  not  only  in  your  own  parish,  but  in 
the  district  I  have  pointed  out  to  you  ?— Not  to  my 
knowledge.     I  cannot  say. 

You  do  not  know  of  any  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

Either  in  your  parish  or,  to  your  general  knowledge, 
in  the  districts  round  you  ? — No. 
.    Now,  you  became  president  of  the  League  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  see  copies  of  the  rules  of  the  Central 
League  in  Dublin  ? — I  did. 

Did  you,  as  nearly  as  you  could,  follow  those  rules  ? 
-I  did. 

Did  you  keep  any  books  ?— There  were  some  books 
at  the  time  the  Land  League  was  started,  but  I  doubt 
whether  they  are  in  existence  now. 

Up  to  the  time  tbat  the  Land  League  was  suppressed 
in  October,  1881,  did  this  branch  of  the  League  keep 
any  books  ? — Yes. 

What  were  they  ?— There  was  a  book  in  which  the 
names  of  the  committee  and  members  were  kept. 

Was  that  all  ?— That  was  all.  Perhaps  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  committee  meetings  were  kept. 

I  am  rather  particular  about  this.  Were  there 
minute-bCoks  kept  J" — Only  one. 


What  minutes  were  entered  in  that  book  ? — Some- 
times the  proceedings  of  the  meetings  when  we  had 
any.  Very  often  they  would  not  be  entered  because 
they  wore  of  no  importance. 

If  they  were  of  importance  they  would  be  entered  ? 
— I  daresay  they  would. 

Now  I  will  put  a  case  to  you  hypothetically— 
if  a  man  had  been  condemned  by  the  League  for  his 
conduct,  would  such  a  condemnation  be  entered  or 
not  ? — I  think  it  would. 

Was  what  is  termed  a  ledger  kept  ? — Yes. 

Would  tbat  be  the  same  book  as  the  minute-book  or 
a  different  book  ? — You  may  call  it  whatever  you 
like.  It  was  merely  a  book  in  which  the  names  of 
the  committee  and  members  were  kept. 

Was  there  one  book  or  were  there  two  book£  ?— 
Only  one  book. 

Who  kept  that  book  ? — It  was  kept  by  the  secretary. 

What  was  his  name  ? — James  Kilkelly. 

Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  where  that 
book  is  now  ? — I  could  not. 

When  did  you  last  see  it  ? — I  do  not  think  I  have 
seen  it  since  the  League  was  suppressed. 

Who  had  it  then  ? — James  Kilkelly. 

Do  you  know  what  was  done  with  it  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Did  you  inquire  ? — No,  I  did  not  inquire. 

Is  Mr.  Kilkelly  still  resident  in  your  parish  ?— 
Yes. 

You  said  just  now  that  you  had  a  copy  of  the  rules 
of  the  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

Sir  H.  James  (to  the  Court).— These  rules,  my 
Lords,  were  put  in  by  the  Attorney-General.  (To 
witness.)!  see  by  these  rules  that  a  book  must  be  kept 
— "  a  register  of  the  members,  particulars  of  their 
holdings,  names  of  their  landlords  and  agents,  amount 
of  rent  paid  annually  or  otherwise,  excess  of  same 
above  Government  valuation,  cases  of  rack-renting 
and  eviction,  and  all  necessary  particulars  touching 
the  relation  of  landlords  with  their  tenants."  Was 
such  a  book  kept  ? — It  was  not. 

Have  you  any  suggestion  to  give  to  their  Lordships 
as  to  what  has  become  of  the  book  you  mentioned  ?— 
I  daresay  it  may  still  be  in  existence. 

Where  ? — The  secretary  may  still  have  it. 

I  am  speaking  specially  of  the  book  you  mentioned, 
in  which  you  said,  if  a  condemnation  of  any  person 
occurred,  it  would  be  entered  ? — I  do  not  think  I  said 
that. 

I  think  you  said  so.  I  put  it  to  you  hypothetically. 
— I  think  that  what  I  said  was  that  it  would  not  bo 
entered.     That  is  my  recollection. 

The  President  (reading  from  his  note). — If  a  man 
were  condemned  for  his  conduct  I  think  it  would  be 
entered. 

Sir  H.  James.— That  is  so,  my  Lord.  (To  witness.] 
Did  you  not  say  so  ? — If  I  said  that,  1  made  a  mis- 
take. 

Do  you  wish  to  alter  it  in  any  way  ?-^I  do.  My 
impression  was  tha.t  I  said  it  would  not  be  entered. 
That  is  what  I  intended  to  say. 
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What  is  your  view  now,  tlien  ?  Is  it  that  such  a  con- 
demnation never  took  place,  or  that  it  would  not  be 
entered  ? — It  would  not  be  entered. 

It  was  a  minute  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Land 
League.  Why  would  it  not  he  entered? — I  do  not  know. 
I  do  not  think  we  condemned  anybody's  conduct. 

We  have  been  speaking  of  the  Land  League,  but  if 
this  occurred  in  the  time  of  the  National  League 
Tould  it  be  entered  ? — It  would,  ciondemning  the  con- 
duct of  a  landlord. 

Never  mind  the  landlords.  A  tenant,  bailiff,  or  any 
one  ? — It  would  be. 

Then  do  you  draw  any  distinction  between  the  old 
Land  League  and  the  National  League  ? — I  draw  this 
distinction,  that  I  do  not  think  we  had  many  cases  of 
that  kind  during  the  time  of  the  Land  League. 

If  you  had  had  cases  of  that  kind  ? — I  daresay 
they  would  have  been  Bntercl  if  we  had  any  such 
cases. 

You  made  a  statement,  then  you  altered  it,  and  now 
you  have  altered  it  back  again.  I  am  putting  it  to 
you  hypothetically,  on  the  assumption  that  such  cases 
did  occur  ? — When  you  asked  me  the  question  I 
thought  you  were  referring  to  the  condemnation  of  the 
conduct  of  landlords.  Now  I  see  that  it  extends 
beyond  that. 

My  question  was  always  a  general  one.  Will  you 
answer  it  now  ? — So  far  as  I  recollect,  if  the  conduct 
of  a  landlord  or  any  person  had  been  brought  under 
discussion,  my  impression  is  that  it  would  have  been 
entered. 

Did  you  recognize  as  a  rule  to  be  acted  upon  that, 
if  a  person  took  a  farm  from  which  another  person  had 
been  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent,the  person  taking 
the  farm  should  be  expelled  from  your  Land  League  ? 
— Yes,  if  the  tenant  were  unjustly  evicted. 

Where  do  you  get  the  word  "  unjastly  "  Irom  ? — If 
the  tenant  had  been  evicted  for  the  non-payment  of  a 
rack  rent,  or  a  rent  he  could  not  pay. 

Where  do  you  get  the  word  ' '  unjustly  ' '  from  ?  You 
have  put  in  that  word.  Where  do  you  get  it  from  ? — I 
understood  that  was  the  rule. 

This  is  the  rule — rale  13  of  the  Land  League  rules  : 
— "  Any  member  of  a  branch  bidding  for  or  occupying 
a  farm  from  which  a  member  or  non-member  has  been 
evicted."  So  far  as  the  rule  goes  you  do  not  get  the 
word  "  unjustly  "  ? — Apparently  not. 

Then  there  is  an  alternative — "  Or  who  shall  rent 
land  which  a  member  or  non-member  may  have 
surrendered  on  grounds  of  excessive  rent,  or  upon  a 
refusal  of  a  fair  reduction  of  a  rack  rent,  shall  be 
expelled  the  branch  for  such  action."  Now,  I  ask  you 
again.  Where  do  you  get  the  word  "  unjustly  "  from  ? 
' — I  made  a  mistake.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  rule 
means  unjustly  evicted. 

I  will  ask  you,  assuming  that  you  were  obedient  to 
the  rules  of  the  League,  where  did  you  get  the  word 
"  unjustly  "  from  ? — Well,  that  is  my  view  of  the 
case,  that  the  role  applied  where  a  man  had  been 
unjustly  evicted. 


I  will  ask  you  one  fiurther  question.  Who  was  to 
be  the  judge  of  that  ? — I  should  say  the  committee  of 
the  National  League. 

Had  you  any  such  cases  before  you  during  the  time 
•of  the  old  Land  League  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that  we 
had. 

■  From  your  general  knowledge  of  all  that  is  going 
on  in  other  leagues,  have  you  ever  heard  of  one  case 
in  which  the  committee  of  the  League  has  found  any 
rent  to  be  just  ? — I  could  not  cite  a  case  from  my  own 
district. 

The  learned  counsel  repeated  the  question,  and  wit- 
ness answered, — Yes,  I  have  met  with  a  case.  There 
was  a  case  that  occurred  on  a  property  in  my  own 
parish.    Last  autumn  a  man  was  evicted 

That  is,  the  autumn  of  1888  ?— Yes. 

That  is  the  first  youever  heard  of  ? — That  is  the  first. 

Until  the  autumn  of  1888  you  have  never  heard  of  a 
committee  of  the  National  League  or  Land  League 
determining  that  the  rent  in  respect  of  the  non-pay- 
ment of  which  a  tenant  was  evicted  was  a  just  rent  ? 
— I  may  have  heard  of  such  cases. 

I  am  afraid  if  you  say  "  yea  "  I  shall  have  to  ask 
you  the  name  of  the  tenant. — I  have  heard  of  a  case. 
It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1888. 

Who  was  the  tenant  ? — Michael  Sullivan. 

Who  was  called  before  the  committee — the  land- 
lord or  tenant  ? — Neither  of  them.  The  National 
League  was  well  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  case. 

Did  they  find  that  the  tenant  had  been  rightly 
evicted  ? — They  did. 

Had  he  been  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent? — Yes. 

Is  it  the  case  that  the  conunittee  of  the  League 
found  that  he  was  justly  evicted  for  non-payment  of 
rent  ? — Yes. 

You  do  not  know  what  the  rent  was  ? — No. 

Nor  how  long  in  arrear  ? — I  do  not. 

I  am  afraid  you  will  think  me  rather  curious, 
Father  Molony,  but  I  should  like  to  know  in  what 
book  that  judgment  was  recorded  ? — It  was  not 
recorded  in  any  book. 

Was  there  no  recording  officer  to  record  that  judg- 
ment f — No. 

And  that  is  the  only  instance  you  can  give  me  ?— 
The  only  one  at  present. 

The  only  one  you  can  recollect  ? — Yea. 

I  pass  on  now  to  the  National  Land  League.  Let 
me  ask  you  what  office  did  you  hold  in  the  National 
League  ? — I  was  president  of  the  branch. 

Did  you  attend  the  meetings  regularly  ? — I  did. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  month  of  September,  1885. 
Were  your  meetings  held  upon  Sundays  generally  ? — 
Yes  ;  sometimes  on  weekdays. 

Would  it  not  be  after  your  chapel  on  a  Sunday  ?— 
No  ;  in  the  afternoon. 

Was  it  resolved  on  at  a  meeting  in  September, 
1885  ! — "  That  a  ledger  be  kept  by  the  secretary  in 
which  the  condnct  and  acts   of  parties  violating  the 
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rules  of  the  Leagne  be  recorded  "  ?— Such  a  thing  may 
have  occurred  ;  but  I  do  not  exactly  remember. 

Yes  ;  but  I  am  asking  you  as  president ;  was  that 
resolution  arrived  at  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

I  will  read  it  again.  (Resolution  read  again.)-* 
Such  a  resolution  may  have  been  passed  ;  but  I  do  not 
lecollecfr  it.    It  may  have  been  passed  in  my  absence. 

I  think  my  record  is  that  yon  were  present  and  pre- 
sided at  that  meeting  ? — If  so  I  do  not  remember  it. 

I  must  ask  you  this.  You  continued  to  preside  over 
the  meetings  of  your  branch  of  the  National  League  ? 
—Yes. 

Well,  come  now,  was  such  a  book  kept  ? — The  pro- 
ceedings were  all  entered  in  a  book. 

I  ask  yon,  as  president,  was  such  a  book  kept  o^ 
not  ? — When  a  member  violated  the  rules  of  the 
association  his  conduct  was  taken  notice  of  and  that 
proceeding  entered  iu  the  book  that  we  kept. 

Your  answer,  then,  is  iu  the  afErmative  ? — So  far  it 
is. 

Who  was  your  secretary  at  that  time — September, 
1885  ?■=-!  think  William  Dunn  was  secretary  at  the 
time. 

Father  Molony,  was  not  Father  Newell  vice-presi- 
dent and  secretary  ? — He  was  vice-president  ;  but  I 
am  not  sure  whether  he  was  secretary  set  that  par- 
ticular time. 

Was  the  man  you  have  mentioned  before,  James 
Kilkenny,  as  secretary  of  the  old  Land  League, was  he 
not  an  assistant  secretary,  an  acting  secretary,  at  this 
time,  in  1885  ?— Yes. 

Can  you  give  any  information  as  to  where  that 
National  League  book  was? — I  say  it  might  still  be  ia 
existence. 

You  have  not  inquired  as  to  that  ? — I  have  not.  If 
I  had  known  that  I  might  be  asked  the  question,  I 
would  have  made  it  my  business  to  do  so. 

Did  you  know  a  man  named  Thomas  Connolly  ? — 
Yes. 

Was  be  a  member  of  the  Land  League  or  not  ?— He 
was  not. 

Was  not  he  summoned  before  the  committee  of  the 
Land  League? — He  was,  I  think. 

And  condemnation  parsed  upon  him  ? — Yes,  as  far 
as  I  remember. 

And  the  condemnation  entered  in  a  book  ? — I 
dare  say. 

Prior  to  this,  on  August  9,  1885,  had  you  presided  at 
a  meeting  at  which  Father  Considine  ^oke  ? — ^Yes. 

You  heard  Father  Considine  speak  ? — I  did. 

I  will  only  ask  you  this.  Did  you  approve  of  it  or 
not  ? — I  did  approve  of  it. 

That  speech  was  made  on  August  9,  1885,  and  on 
September  20  you  passed  that  resolution.  Let  as  come 
now  to  these  outrages  that  you  have  spoken  of.  How 
far  is  Killeenavarra  or  Eilleen  from  yon  ? — ^Killeen  is 
about  three  miles. 

Is  it  in  your  parish  or  not  ?— Eilleen,  as  we  call  it, 
is  in  my  parish. 


I  think  it  most  be  the  same  place.  Is  the  estate 
the  estate  of  dolonel  Blake  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

Did  yon  know  John  Bermingham  ? — Yes. 

Whose  property  was  he  tenant  upon  ?— Colonel 
Blake's.  There  is  a  place  there  called  Ealleenavarra, 
but  that  is  not  in  my  district. 

Where  is  Killeenavarra  ?— About  three  or  four  miles 
from  Kinvara. 

Is  it  within  four  miles  of  Kinvara  ? — Yes.  It  is 
north-east  of  Kinvara. 

Was  there  any  Land  League  nearer  to  Bermingham's 
holding  than  yours  ? — ^There  was. 

Where  ?— Ardrahan. 

You  are  four  miles  from  Bermingham's  holding  ;  are 
you  sure  you  know  how  far  he  would  be'  from 
Ardrahan  ? — About  three  miles. 

Did  you  hear  of  the  outrage  on  him  in  September, 
1881  ?— May  I  ask  what  it  was  ? 

Did  you  hear  of  any  outrage  or  firing  into  his  house  ? 
—I  did. 

The  bullet  was  picked  up  which  had  been  fired  into 
his  house.  Did  you  know  of  his  being  boycotted  ? — 
Yes.  I  heard  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  boycott 
him. 

Not  successfully  ? — I  should  say  not. 

In  what  way  was  it  unsuccessful  ? — Because  I  often 
saw  him  at  Kinvara,  and  saw  people  dealing  with  him 
during  the  time  he  was  said  to  be  boycotted. 

Buying  or  selling  to  him  ? — Selling  to  him. 

Was  he  the  bailiff  of  Colonel  Blake  ?— Ye^. 

Did  you  know  of  any  other  outrages  being  com- 
mitted on  that  man  or  his  property  ?  Did  you  know 
of  the  wall  round  his  farm  being  knockeddown  ? — No. 

A  second  wall,  September  16,  knocked  down  ;  the 
legs  of  two  of  his  sheep  broken  in  April,  1886  ;  the 
tail  of  on^  of  his  cows  cut  oS  ;  an  attack  upon  the 
herd  living  at  Moy  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Bermingham  ; 
the  traces  of  horses  cut— did  you  hear  of  any  of  these 
things  ? — I  heard  of  the  traces  of  his  horses  being  cut. 

When  you  answered  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Beid  as 
to  the  freedom  of  your  district  from  crime,  were  you 
including  the  acts  towards  Berigiingham  in  your  answer 
or  not  ? — No,  because  that  happened  outside  my 
district. 

What  do  you  mean  by  your  district  ?  Is  it  your 
parish  only  ? — Yes. 

And  although  that  occurred  within  four  or  three 
miles  of  you,  if  it  is  out  of  your  parish  your  answer 
will  not  apply  to  that  state  of  things  ? — No. 

About  how  many  members  had  you  in  your  old  Land 
League  ?— About  200. 

Would  the  same  answer  apply  to  the  National 
League  ?— -Yes. 

Would  that  include  all  the  adults  in  your  parish,  the 
-heads  of  families  ? — No,  a  great  proportion  of  the 
heads  of  families. 

Substantially  the  proportion  is  so  great  that  we  may 
take  it  as  being  all  oi  nearly  all  ?— Well,  at  one  time 
or  another,  nearly  all. 

Was  Lyden  in  your  parisb^?— Yea> 
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How  far  is  Killilly  from  you  ?— Thiee  miles. 

Was  that  the  property  of  Mr.  Langan  ?^-Yes. 

Would  that  come  within  your  district  or  not  F^YeSi 
that  comes  within  my  district. 

Was  at  any  time  an  attack  made  upon  Thomas 
Connolly  ?— Yes. 

Was  it  an  attempt  to  murder  him  p-^rVes,  I  heard 
that. 

Was  that  the  same  Thomas  Connolly)'  you  bad  conr 
demned  ?^Yes. 

This  was  within  your  parish  or  district  p-r-The 
attempt  made  upon  him  did  not  occin:  in  this  district. 

It  is  March  9,  1888.  Did  Connolly  have  police  pro- 
tection ? — No. 

Nevpr  ? — I  think  not.  The  police  used  to  visit  his 
place  from  time  to  time,  hut  they  were  never  located 
in  the  district. 

Was  he  not  protected  by  the  police  ?— Never. 

Did  they  patrol  near  him  ? — Yes. 

Every  night  ? — 1  cannot  say.  What  we  mean  by 
police  protection  in  Ireland  is  having  a  hut  made  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

This  is  the  man  you  condemned  in  September, 1885  ? 
—Yes. 

Had  he  continued  in  your  neighbourhood  from 
September,  1885,  to  March,  1888  ?— Yes. 

Living  in  the  same  place  Pr-Yes. 

You  had  had  jurisdiction  over  him  in  September, 
1885,  and  he  continued  residing  in  the  same  place  ?— 
He  did. 

And  they  attempted  to  murder  him  in  March,  1888  ? 
•—So  I  heard. 

Was  that  in  your  mind  when  you  answered  myfriend 
about  the  crime  in  your  district  ? — No,  it  was  not, 
because  it  happened  outside  my  district. 

How  far  from  your  district  ? — ^About  one  and  a  half 
mile  outside  my  parish.    He  was  on  his  way  to  Eimis. 

His  sins  had  been  committed  inside  the  parish,  and 
the  sentence  for  those  sins  had  been  passed  inside  the 
parish  ;  he  continued  to  reside  within  it  ;  he  walked 
outside,  and  they  shot  him,  and  that  is  not  crime 
within  your  district  ? — I  should  say  not. 

Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  why  ha  was  shot, 
unless  for  the  same  causes  for  which  you  condemned 
him  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Have  you  any  other  error  to  suggest  that  he  com- 
mitted ? — I  know  that  the  people  were  very  much 
disturbed. 

Did  boycotting  go  on  in  your  parish  ? — Very  little. 
,  Any  ?— There  was  an  attempt  made  to  boycott  Lyden. 

Was  James  Burke  boycottedf  or  shoeing Bermingham's 
horses  ?— I  heard  there  was  an  attempt.  He  spoke  to 
me  about  it,  and  I  said  I  would  speak  to  the  coniT 
mittee  to  condemn  it. 

What  did  you  learn  James  Burke  had  done  ? — I  heard 
he  was  shoeing  horses  for  Mr,  Bermingham. 

And  was  boycotted  ? — Whatever  attempt  was  made 
to  boycott  him  was  made  by  what  I  may  call  the 
blackguards  of^the  place.  I  do  npt  thigk  tbe  respect 
able  people  tool^  any  part  in  itt 


I  understand  yon  to  say  you  had  asked  the  com- 
mitcee  to  condemn  it  ?—l  said  X  would  speak  to  tha 
committee  about  it. 

Would  your  committee  have  power  to  prevent 
the  blackguards  from  doing  it,  if  they  liked  ot  not  ? 
—I  do  not  think  they  could. 

That  would  be  the  only  engine  by  which  you  could 
suggest  that  the  boycotting  could  be  stopped  P—Yes,  I 
think  so. 

As  parish  priest  could  not  you  have  exercised  an  in< 
flnence  to  stop  this  ?-r-I  may  or  I  may  not. 

You  may  have  bad  the  power  ? — It  was  beyond  my 
influence  as  a  priest. 

Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Lambert  was  fired  at  ?— 
No  ;  his  house  is  about  11  miles  from  my  place. 

That  is  not  in  Tour  district  ? — No. 

With  reference  to  Eonoria  Lyden,  Mrs.  Lyden's 
husband  kept  an  betel.  Lyden  lived  in  Einvara  ?-• 
Yes. 

They  were  boycotted  for  supplying  cars  to  the 
police  ? — ^Partly  boycotted. 

Was  your  attention  called  to  the  fact  of  a  meeting 
held  in  the  parish  chapel  ? — My  attention  bad  been 
called  to  the  fact  of  a  meeting  held  in  the  town  the 
week  before  that.  , 

Did  Lyden  obtain  a  ticket  from  you  ?  What  was 
done,  if  anything,  to  take  the  boycott  oS  ?— I  spoke 
publicly  about  it. 

Did  Lyden  obtain  a  ticket  ? — I  believe  be  did. 

Were  the  words  "B.C.,"  representing  boycotting, 
written  on  bis  door  ?— I  heard  they  were. 

I  have  bese  the  Tiiam  News  containing  a  report  of 
your  proceedings,  April  9,  1886.  Tell  me  if  tMs  is 
correct.    (Reading  )  :— 

"  Irish  National  League. — Kinvara  Branch. 

"  The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above 
branch  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  31st  ult.,  Rev. 
John  Molony,  F.F.,  presiding.  The  members  of  the 
Committee  heard  of  the  result  of  the  election  for 
guardians  of  the  Killina  electoral  division  with  great 
indignation,  mingled  with  utter  disgust  and  shame  at 
the  conduct  of  the  members  of  their  branch  who  by 
their  votes  secured  the  return  of  the  landlord  nominee 
and  the  defeat  of  the  respected  and  popular  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Gort  Board  of  Guardians,  Mr.  John 
Burke,  a  well-known  and  trusted  and  a  tried 
Nationalist,  a  man  who  kept  the  National  flag  flying 
in  the  Gort  board-room  at  a  time  when  it  was  almost 
certain  self-destruction  to  have  the  temerity  to  do  so. 
'  Resolved,  that  to  show  our  abhorrence  of  the  un- 
patriotic conduct  of  these  unworthy  Irishmen  and 
landlord  sycophants  we  hereby  declare  them  expelled 
from  this  branch  of  the  Irish  National  IiQagiie.'  " 
Was  that  passed  ?— I  believe  it  was. 

You  presided  P-^Yeis. 

Was  that  passed  ?— I  daresay  it  was. 

With  your  approval  ?— Certainly. 

They  recorded  their  votes  freely  and  openly,  and  for 
that  yeu  approved  >ci£  tbeii  being  expelled  from  yonr 
^eague  ?— I  did. 

(Reading)  "  The  f oUowipg  is  a  list  of  the  names  o{ 
tiie  reitegade  Irishmen  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
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resolution  : — Caherireland. — John  O'Dea,  sen.,  John 
O'Dea,  jun.,  Pat.  Killeen..  Cappabeg.— Michael 
Connolly.  Cappamore.— John  Donohpe,  John  Flaherty, 
Martin  Hynes,  Pat.  Hynes.  Gortnaclough. — The 
Kennedy  hags,  male  and  female,  Edward  Connolly, 
Mary  Hynes.  Gortskegh. — James  Kelly,  Winifred 
Kavanagh.  Killina. — Thomas  Shaughnessy,  Michael 
Connolly,  Mary  Kelly,  and  Michael  Shaughnessy,  the 
notorious  bailiff  of  Killina,  assisted  by  the  sons  of 
his  brother  chief  of  Cappamore,  fought  with  the  usual 
weapons  of  the  rent  ofScer  against  the  return  of  the 
Nationalist  candidate." 

Had  you  any  meaning  to  attach  to  the  term 
"  hags  "?    Do  you  recognize  that  term  at  all  ? — Yes. 

What  does  it  mean  ? — A  term  of  disgrace,  I  suppose. 
I  do  not  think  the  names  of  these  people  were  brought 
before  the  meeting. 

What  do  you  mean  by  a  "  male  hag  " — "  the  Ken- 
nedy hags,  male  and  female  "  ? — I  suppose  men  who 
discharge  the  duties  of  females  occasionally. 

It  is  a  term  of  reproach,  anyhow — a  rather  strong 
one  ? — Very  strong. 

Who  was  the  notorious  bailiff  ? — Connolly. 

That  was  the  James  Connolly  they  attempted  to 
murder  ? — Yes. 

The  following  letter  was  laid  before  the  committee 
of  the  Kinvara  branch  : — 

"  Before  I  give  the  case  publicity  in  th6  Press,  I 
am  advised  to  lay  the  matter  before  you,  hoping  you 
may  act  upon  it.  I  beg  to  bring  under  your  notice 
one  of.  the  most  undermining  and  outlandish  pieces  of 
house  grabbing  that  was  ever  committed.  William 
Flatterley  of  this  town  has  my  house  bought  without  ever 
acquainting  me  of  it,  and  I  am  certain  that  I  would 
bo  settled  to-day  only  for  him,  and  I  am  not  at  all 
satisfied  with  how  he  has  taken  the  place.  Proposed 
by  Mr.  Williamson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Burke, — That  we 
take  active  steps  in  condemning  the  conduct  of  Wil- 
liam Flatterley  in  taking  the  house  from  which  Thomas 
Healy  was  evicted,  and  for  being  for  some  months  in 
treaty  with  the  landlord,  and  consequently  preventing 
the  tenant  from  obtaining  any  settlement." 

Was  that  resolution  passed,  Father  Molony  ? — It 
was. 

Did  yon  call  William  Flatterley  before  you  to  give 
any  explanation  before  that  resolution  was  passed  ? — I 
believe  we  did. 

There  is  no  record  of  his  presence  ? — No,  ho  did 
not  appear.     (Laughter.) 

But  the  letter  was  read  at  the  meeting.  That  was 
the  first  you  heard  of  the  matter,  I  presume  ?— No,  it 
was  not. 

Who  had  been  to  you  before  about  it  ? — It  was 
published  all  over  the  town. 

Before  this  condemnation  was  passed  was  any  notice 
given  to  Flatterley  on  the  part  of  the  National 
League  ? — I  believe  some  members  of  the  committee 
notified  him  to  put  in  an  appearance  before  the  com- 
mittees. 

Did  yon  learn  that  that  had  been  done? — My  impres- 
sion is  that  it  was  done. 

Pardon  me,  Father  Molony,  we  cannot  take  loose 
statements  of  that  kind.    Have  you  any  knowledge  on 


the  sqbject  ? — I  think  he  mast  have  had  notice  to 
attend  the  meeting,  as  far  as  I  can  remember. 

Is  that  only  general  reasoning  ? — I  believe  he  had. 

Who  was  the  man  who  gave  him  the  notice  ? — I 
cannot  say.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  particular 
man. 

That  was  passed  ? — Yes,  but  it  never  took  effect,  it 
you  will  allow  me  to  explain.  It  was  proposed  to 
hold  a  public  meeting  in  front  of  his  house,  but  I  was 
afraid  that  it  might  result  in  some  outrage  being  per- 
petrated on  the  man,  so  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Harrington 
telling  him  I  did  not  approve  of  it,  and  Jde  wrote  back 
that  the  meeting  was  not  on  any  account  to  take 
place. 

But  this  resolution  was  printed  in  the  public  paper, 
and  read  all  through  your  district.  It  was  passed  with 
your  approval  as  president.  Did  you  ever  take  any 
steps  to  undo  it  ? — I  did.     I  prevented  the  meeting. 

Anything  beyond  that  ? — No. 

The  report  goes  on  thus  :  — 

"  The  following  communication  from  the  Glena- 
nianagh  branch  of  the  I.N.L.  was  placed  before  the 
committee  by  the  secretary  of  the  Glenamanagh  branch 
I.N.L.,  March  22,  1886.  On  the  motion  of  P.  Fahwy, 
seconded  by  Peter  M'Gann,  C.C.,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved, — That  we  condemn  the  conduct  of  the  selfish, 
dirty,  ignorant,  and  unprincipled  scoundrels  who  came 
here  from  the  parish  of  Kinvara  to  take  and  till  the 
land  from  which  unfortunate  tenants  have  been  evicted, 
thereby  setting  a  premium  on  the  exterminators' 
sentence  of  death,  and  that  we  furthermore  condemn 
the  parties  from  that  parish  and  the  few  of  our  own 
parishioners  who  have  forfeited  all  claims  to  National, 
principles,  who  till  and  buy  the  land  and  sea  weed  that 
has  been  surrendered  for  a  reduction  of  rent,  who  by 
their  conduct  leave  the  landlord  a  profit  of  £2  an  acre 
over  what  they  heretofore  pfid,  and  that  we  request 
the  co-operation  of  the  Kinvara  branch  of  the  I.N.L. 
ii)  exposing  such  villanous  conduct." 

Do  you  recollect  that  resolution  ? — I  do  not  recol- 
lect the  resolution.  I  think  it  must  have  been  passed 
at  some  other  meeting  than  that  I  attended. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  you  are  quite  right.  The  resolu- 
tion was,  of  course, passed  at  the  Glenamanagh  branch 
meeting,  at  which  you  were  not  present.  I  quite 
admit  now  that  you  were  not  answerable  for  the 
wording  of  that  resolution,  but  I  will  tell  you  what 
you  were  answerable  for  by  and  by. 

Do  you  recollect  what  steps  you  took  on  receiving 
that  communication  ? — I  do  not  think  we  took  any 
step.    We  read  it  and  did  nothing. 

I  will  only  say,  Father  Molony,  that  I  am  afraid 
your  memory,  like  that  of  the  rest  of  the  witnesses, 
is  a  little  defective,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  public 
affairs.— I  dare  say. 

Was  this  resolution  passed  ?— 

"  Kesolved,  that  we  are  thankful  to  the  Glenama- 
nagh branch  for  bringing  Under  our  notice  the  conduct 
of  the  land-grabbers  from  this  branch,  who  come  and 
till  the  farms  from  which  unfortunate  tenants  have 
been  evicted,  and  that  we  unanimously  ratify  the 
resolution  for  their  condemnation,  and  promise  every 
aid  in  bringing  their  base  conduct  before  the  public, 
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and  that  we  cause  copies   of  this  resolution  to  be  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  parish." 

Witness. — Yes,  that  was  read. 

Were  copies  distributed  ? — No  ;  I  believe  it  ended 
there. 

Was  not  that  resolution  passed,  Father  Molony  ? — 
I  suppose  it  was. 

With  you  yourself  as  president  in  the  chair  f — Yes. 

Well  now,  Father  Molouy,  I  will  assume  that  you 
are  a  man  who  keeps  his  resolution.  You  here  resolve 
that  copies  of  the  resolution  are  to  be  distributed 
throughout  the  parish.  Did  you  distribute  them 
throughout  the  parish  ? — I  thinlc  not,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware. 

You  did  not  express  disapproval  of  this  resolution  ? 
•—I  did  not. 

It  was  passed  unanimously  without  remonstrance 
from  the  president.  If  not  acted  upon,  why  not  ? — I 
suppose  we  considered  we  had  done  our  duty  by  pass- 
ing the  resolution. 

If  copies  were  distributed  would  they  be  printed  or 
not  ? — I  suppose  they  would  be  printed. 

Who  would  pay  for  them  ? — I  suppose  the  National 
League  would. 

Would  an  account  of  such  expenditure  be  kept  ? — 
Yes. 

And  entered  in  the  books  ? — I  dare  say. 

By  whom  ? — I  presume  by  the  treasurer  at  that  time. 
Dr.  Nally. 

Did  you  at  the  time  of  passing  that  resolution  know 
that  the  men  referred  to  were  yom:  parishioners  ? — 
Yes. 

By  name  ? — Yes. 

To  what  class  did  they  belong  ? — To  that  of  the 
tenant  farmers. 

Were  they  in  the  habit  of  attending  your  chapel  ? — 
Yes. 

Did  you  call  them  before  you  in  reference  to  this 
matter  ? — ^No,  I  did  not. 

I  will  only  ask  you  this  further  in  connexion  with 
this  subject.  These  men, being  your  parishioners,were 
described  as  "  selfish,  dirty,  ignorant,  and  unprincipled 
scoundrels."  Do  you  think  that  was  proper  language 
to  be  used  ? — I  do  not,  and  if  I  had  been  speaking  of 
them  myself  I  should  not  have  employed  such  strong 
language.     I  did  not  sign  the  minute-book. 

The  minute-book  would  show  that  you  presided  at 
the  meeting  at  which  that  resolution  was  passed  ? — 
Yes. 

If  you  say  that  the  language  I  have  read  did  not 
meet  with  your  sanction,  did  it  not  occur  to  you  to 
utter  one  word  of  remonstrance  -against  such  language 
being  applied  to  your  absent  parishioners,  whom  you 
had  not  heard  in  their  defence  ? — I  knew  that  they 
were  guilty  of  the  offence  charged  against  them. 

Do  you  not  recognize  the  principle  of  justice,  that 
you  ought  to  hear  what  a  man  has  to  say,  in  his 
defence  before  you  condemn  him  ? — I  tnew  that  they 
were  guilty  of  the  conduct  alleged  against  them. 

Had  they  ever  in  your  presence  said  one   word  in 


reply  to  the  charge  made   against  them  ? — They  knew 
that  they  were  required  to  be  present. 

Did  you,  having  the  interests  of  your  parishioners 
in  your  hands,  know  that  they  were  being  condemned 
without  being  heard  ? — I  knew  that  they  were  guilty 
of  the  conduct  alleged  against  them. 

Therefore  you,  without  hearing  them,  but  knowing 
-them  to  be  guilty,  sanctioned  the  language  of  that 
resolution  ? — I  did. 

Did  it  not  occur  to  you,  with  your  knowledge  of  what 
tad  occurred  up  to  this  date,  that  this  was  dangerous 
language  to  apply  to  those  absent  parishioners  of 
yours  'r'-^No,  it  did  not. 

And  it  does  not  occur  to  you  now  ? — That  would 
depend  very  much  upon  circumstances. 

The  Tuam  News  is  very  much  read  in  your  district, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

Now,  with  reference  to  a  statement  which  appears  in 
the  Tvam  News  of  the  25th  of  February,  1887,  are 
you  correctly  described  as  having  presided  over  a 
meeting  of  your  branch  of  the  National  League  on  the 
20th  of  that  month,  when  Dr.  Nally  and  about  ten  or 
12  other  persons  were  present  ? — Yes. 

At  that  meeting  was  a  conununication  received 
from  another  Land  League  branch,  complaining  of 
some  of  your  shopkeepers  having  supplied  goods  to 
objectionable  people,  and  did  your  branch  resolve  to 
take  no  action  in  the  matter  "  because  no  names 
were  given  "  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

Has  your  branch  ever  taken  action  in  a  matter  whore 
shopkeepers  have  supplied  goods  to  objectionable  per- 
sons ? — I  do  not  think  it  has. . 

Can  you  tell  me  what  the  action  might  have  been 
and  would  be  ? — The  action  of  sending  for  the  shop- 
keepers and  asking  them  whether  they  had  supplied 
goods  to  objectionable  persons. 

And  if  they  had  supplied  such  persons  with  goods, 
what  then  ? — If  they  promised  not  to  do  so  in  the 
future  the  matter  would  end  there. 

And  it  they  had  an  idea  that  they  would  carry  on 
their  business  as  they  liked  and  wished  to  earn  theii 
livelihood  by  continuing  in  the  future  to  sell  goods 
to  these  objectionable  people,  what  action  would 
then  be  taken  ? — I  do  not  know  what  action  would  be 
taken. 

Let  me  ask  you  this.  Do  you  approve  of  prevent* 
ing  shopkeepers  from  selling  the  necessaries  of  life 
to  any  person  who  is  anxious  to  deal  with  them  ?— 
No,  not  from  selling  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Do  you  draw  a  distinction  between  the  necessaries 
of  life  and  luxuries  ? — I  do. 

This  13  your  statement,  then — that  the  National 
League  is  justified  in  preventing  shopkeepers  from 
selling  to  objectionable  people  things  that  are  not 
necessaries  of  life  ? — Yes. 

Can  you  point  to  one  word  in  which  you  have  ever 
drawn  such  a  distinction  before  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

Such  a  distinction  is  not  drawn  in  the  resolution  I 
have  read  ? — No. 

Now,  with  reference  .to  Lyden's  case.    The  report 
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of  the  meeting  says  that  ' '  James  tijiien,  hotel  pro- 
prietor, appeared  before  the  committee  and  expressed 
his  sorrow  "  for  having  received  into  his  hotel  per- 
sons of  "  indifferent  character."  That  does  not  mean 
"  indifferent  "  as  regards  moral  character,  but  as 
regards  political  character,  does  it  not  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  that  case  came  before  me. 

I  suppose  persons  stopping  at  an  hotel  obtain  neces- 
saries of  life  ? — Yes. 

And  was  not  this  resolution  passed  i^"  It  was 
unanimously  resolved  to  admit  James  Lyden  a  member 
of  this  League,  his  apology  being  considered  satis- 
factory and  accepted  "  ? — That  is  so. 

There  was  no  reporter  present  at  this  meeting  ?— No. 

Then  this  report  must  have  come  froin  inside  your 
branch.  Who  sent  the  report  to  the  Tvam  News  ? — 
Perhaps  the  secretary.  I  do  not  know.  He  may  have 
given  the  resolution  to  the  local  correspondent  of  the 
paper,  and  the  latter  may  have  made  up  the  report 
from  it. 

That  is  a  surmise  on  your  part,  Father  Molony  ?-^I 
think  that  it  is  the  truth,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Did  these  things  represent  the  kind  of  things  that 
were  continually  taking  place  before  your  bl:anch,  or 
were  they  exceptional  ? — I  think  that  they  were 
exceptional. 

Whatever  ocotirred  will  appear  in  your  minute-book  ? 
—A  good  deal  of  it. 

Ee-examined  by  SiE  0.  EtrssEtL.— Were  these  ke- 
solutions  to  boycott  and  condemn  the  land-grabbers  of 
every  day  occurrence  or  were  they  of  rare  pccurreiice? 
—They  were  of  very  rare  occurrence.  My  parish  is 
12  miles  long  and  seven  broad,  and  it  contains  about 
450  heads  of  families. 

Eefdrenee  has  been  made  to  the  rules  of  the  central 
branch  of  the  League,  which  frere  adopted  by  the 
local  branches.    Please  listen  :— 

"Thefnndsofalocal  branch  of  the  Land  League  should 
be  used  for  defending  such  of  its  members  as  might  have 
toresistrack-renting,  arbitrary  disturbance  by  landlord, 
or  any  unjust  action  in  connexion  with  a  tenant's  hold- 
ing, for  which  public  opinion  should  be  evoked  or 
compensation  claiined  under  the  provisions  for  that 
purpose  set  forth  in  the  Land  Act  of  1870. 

"  No  man  taking  a  farm  from  which  another  has 
been  evicted  for  non-payment  of  unjust  rent  should  be 
allowed  to  become  a  member  of  any  branch  of  the  Land 
League. 

"  Any  member  of  a  branch  association  bidding  for 
or  occupying  a  farm  from  which  a  member  or  non- 
member  has  been  evicted,  or  who  shall  rent  laud 
which  a  member  or  non-member  may  have  surrendered 
on  grounds  of  excessive  rent,  or  upon  a  refusal  of  a 
fair  reduction  of  a  rack-rent,  shall  be  expelled  the 
branch  for  such  action,  and  should  be  looked  upon  and 
shunned  as  a  traitor  to  the  interests  of  his  fellow 
tenant-farmers  and  an  enemy  to  the  welfare  of  his 
country. 

"  No  man  assisting  to  serve  processes  of  ejectment, 
or  taking  part  in  the  eviction,  or  purchasing  stock  or 
produce  seized  for  non-papnent  of  a  rack-rent  to  be 
allowed  the  membership  of  any  branch  or  association. 
Any  member  of  a  branch  proved  guilty  of  any  of  the 


foregoing  acts  to  be  at  once  expelled  and  denounced 
for  his  action." 

Eightly  or  wrongly,  those  were  the  rules  upon  which 
you  acted  ? — Yes. 

When  any  charge  was  brought  against  a  man  was 
notice  of  the  charge  given  to  him  ? — Yes. 

That  was  the  practice  ? — Yes, 

You  have  mentioned  one  case  in  which  what  the 
men  had  done  was  notorious  and  in  which  another 
branch  of  the  League  had  already  condemned  them  ?— 
Yes.  A  number  of  persons  were  at  the  meeting  of  the 
branch  which  first  condemned  the  men's  action,  and 
notice  was  then  given  that  their  conduct  would  be 
brought  before  their  own  branch. 

Now,  with  reference  to  Thomas  Connolly.  He 
appears  to  have  been  condemned  because  he  gave 
information  to  a  certain  landlord,  thereby  assisting 
him  in  connexion  with  evictions  ?— Yes  ;  Mr.  Langan 
was  the  landlord. 

What  assistance  had  he  given  ? — It  was  proved 
before  ns  that  he  was  giving  the  landlord  all  the 
local  news. 

Was  that  a  case  in  which  there  were  pending 
evictions  against  the  tenants  ? — I  believe  so. 

Has  the  landlord  since  come  to  terms  with  his 
tenants  ? — I  am  not  sure  that  he  has,  yet. 

Arrangements  to  sell  to  the  tenants  have,  I  under- 
stand, been  going  on  ? — Yes. 

Was  that  a  dispute  about  a  rent  reduction  to  which 
the  tenants  were  fairly  entitled  H — I  believe  it 
was. 

I  notice  that  the  resolution  read  with  reference  to 
Connolly  is  dated  September,  1885.  The  attempt 
upon  him  was  made  in  March,  1888  ? — Yes. 

Was  any  action  taken  by  the  League,  or  was  any 
resolution  passed,  between  September,  1885,  and 
March,  1888,  with  reference  to  Connolly  ? — No. 

Sir  H.  James. — There  is  a  reference  to  him  by 
designation  on  April  9,  1886. 

Sib  C.  Eussbll. — Now  as  to  Bermingham,  Colonel 
Blake's  tenant.  What  were  the  facts  in  his  case  ? — I 
believe  he  had  taken  a  farm  from  which  a  man 
named  Flanagan  had  been  evicted.  Colonel  Blake 
was  a  landlord  who  made  generous  reductions. 
The  farm  from  which  Flanagan  had  been  evicted 
belonged  to  another  landlord,  and  this  farm 
Berminghain  took.  He  did  business  for  other 
landlords  besides  Colonel  Blake,  He  acted  as  bailiff, 
1  believe. 

At  the  time  of  the  attack  upon  Connolly  in  March, 
1888,  the  neighbourhood  was  in  a  very  disturbed 
state  ?— I  believe  it  was. 

What  was  the  cause  of  disturbance  ?— A  good  many 
Writs  had  been  sent  about  the  district. 

Writs  in  eoimexion  with  properties  on  which  Ber- 
mingham was  acting  as  bailiff  ? — Yes, 

And  Connolly  also  ?— Yes. 

We  have  heard  what  the  League  did,  the  resolution 
of  September,  1885,  and  the  reference  not  by  name 
in  1886.  as  to   bjth  of  which  the  Court  will  judge. 
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Had  the  action  of  the  League  anythitig  to  do  with  the 
attack  upon  Connolly  in  March,  1888  ? — No. 

Has  it  ever  been  suggested  that  it  had  ?— No. 

James  Borke,  you  have  said,  was  partially  boy- 
icotted  for  shoeing  Bermingham's  horses,  and  yon  told 
him  you  would  speak  about  the  matter  to  the  League 
committee  ? — Yes  ;  but  before  I  spoke  to  the  com- 
mittee the  boycotting  died  away, 

Honoria  Lyden  was  partly  boycotted  for  supplying 
cars  to  the  police  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  yourself  speak  about  the  matter  ?— iTes, 
at  a  public  meeting  in  the  market  square  of  Einvara. 
A  relative  of  hers  had  sent  to  mo  to  say  that  he  was 
sorry  the  cars  had  been  used  at  Woodford,  and  tliat 
they  would  not  be  used  in  that  way  igairi. 

Was  this  boycotting  a  serious  thing  ?— It  wiis  nb't. 

Now,  as  to  the  case  of  William  Flatterlej.  He  toot 
a  place  over  the  head  of  Thomas  H^ily,  I  under- 
stand ?^-Yes  ;  bnt  it  wis  iibi  aa  agricultural  hold- 
ing. 

Did  yon  communicate  with  Mr.  Harringtbil  with 
reference  to  thit  citse  ?— Yes,  -vjlth  the  result  ttat 
Mr.  Hartingidh  saidl  that  wS  tnu^t  have  nothing  at 
all  to  do  With  it. 

It  was  a  case  of  a  houSe  then  ? — Yes. 

Now  on  one  occasion,  you  have  told  uS,  ihe  Gleua- 
managh  branch  passed  an  offensively  worded  resoliition, 
which  they  communicated  to  your  branch  ?— YeS. 

They  complained  of  the  interference  of  members  of 
the  Kinvara  branch  ? — Yes. 

Were  there  evictions  going  on  at  Glenamanagh  at 
the  time  ? — Yes,  on  the  property  of  Colonel  White. 

What  were  the  men  who  were  condemned  reported 
to  have  done  ? — They  were  reported  to  have  taken 
land  from  which  others  had  been  evicted,  and  io  have 
bought  seaweed  in  the  circumstances  whlcii  I  have 
described. 

You  have  referred  to  Dr.  Nally.  Who  is  he  ? — He 
is  the  medical  officer  of  the  district. 

Sir  H.  JAME8. — On  March  24,  1888,  was  an  attempt 
made  to  murder  a  bailiff  named  Eoughan  ? — I  doubt 
the  fact.     I  had  very  serious  doubts  about  it. 

Had  Koughan  served  processes  for  rent  ? — The  pro- 
cesses were  served.  Whether  he  had  served  them  I 
catiilot  say. 

It  is  in  the  returns,  "  On  March  24<  at  a  quarter 
to  10  at  night,  a  bailiff  wounded  in  the  head  by  a 
grain  of  shot."  Did  you  hear  of  that  account  ? — Yes. 

Sir  C.  Eusseli/.— You  say  you  have*  doabts 
about  this  ?— Ye«,  because  the  man  told  me 
he  had  taken  the  shot  out  of  his  head  with  his  fingers^ 
and  he  did  not  show  me  the  wound.  He  was  over  hate 
in  attendance  for  a  fortnight,  but  he  was  Hot  called. 


JoKiKennedy,  eiarhined  btMr.LiONELHiEijSaid^— 1 
am  chairttiari  of  the  Town  Gouneil  Of  LoUghrea.  I  was 
a  membet  of  the  Latid  League  from  its  inceptioQ.  I 
was  vice-presideiit  of  the  loeftl  brattch.  I  ^eineinbei 
the  distress  of  1879  and  the  tomMaa  of  the  liesgue. 


Respectable  people  joined  it;  middle  class  people, 
working  peoplej  men  of  all  descriptions.  Father  Bgan 
was  presidents  I  remember  the  murder  of  Sergeant 
Linton  in  1831, 

Did  the  League  take  any  action  after  the  murder  ? 
— I  thinfe  we  passed  a  resolution  discbuntenancirig  the 
murder. 

Did  the  League  pass  more  than  one  resolution 
denouncing  outrage  ? — When  Mr.  Blake  was  shot  the 
deed  was  denounced  publicly  in  the  Freeman's 
Journal. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  feeling  in  the  neighbour" 
hood  against  Sergeant  Linton  ?— Yes.  I  heard  that  he 
was  rather  over-officious  in  his  duty  as  it  concerned 
publicans^  and  rather  severe  on  the  police^  whom  he 
overworked. 

Do  you  remember  the  murder  of  Sergeant  Linton 
being  denounced  in  the  chapel  ? — It  may  have  been 
denounced,  but  I  do  not  remember  a  denunciation  at 
the  mass  Which  I  attended. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  The  Loaghrea 
branch  of  the  League  was  an  important  branch  ? — I'.do 
not  think   it  was  more  ijpportant  than  Others, 

What  are  jrou  ?— A  spirit-grofeer. 

A  publican  ?  You  sell  drink  to  beTjonsumed  on  tha 
premises,  do  you  nOt  V— Yes. 

Who  was  the  secretary  of  the  Land  League  ?— John 
Sweeney. 

What  occupation  did  he  follo#  ?— The  same. 

Town  Commissioner  and  publican  ? — Yes. 

Whst  was  the  treasurer  ? — His  trade  was  the  same  as 
mine  ;  but  he  had  an  additional  trade. 

Thelrc  was  nobody  on  the  committee  connected  with 
land  ?— YeSj  th&  treasater  had  property. 

What  was  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
branch  ?— The  parish,  I  should  think. 

Had  the  League  great  influence  in  the  parish  7— Not 
more  than  any  other  branch. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  belonged  to  it  ? — Nearly  all 
the  respectable  inhabitants. 

They  form  the  great  tiiajdrity,  I  presume  ? — Yes, 

You  know  that  seven  undetected  murders  occurred 
round  Looghrea  in  a  very  few  months  ? — I  do. 

Were  books  kept  by  the  branch  of  the  League  ?— 
Yes.    I  never  looked  at  them. 

Did  anybody  look  at  them  ?— The  secretary  did,  of 
course. 

What  was  in  them  ?-^Subsotiptions  and  such  matters 

And  the  resolntions  of  the  committee  ? — YeS, 

Was  the  resolution  condemning  the  murder  of  Sen 
geaut  Linton  put  down  ? — I  could  not  say. 

What  is  the  local  paper  ?r-The  Freeman's  Journal, 

No,  no.  Is  there  a  newspaper  published  in  Galway 
or  Taam  ?— I  should  think  so. 

Did  you  send  any  reports  of  your  proceedings  to  any 
paper  ?— I  should  say  to  the  Freeman's  Journal. 

Where  vrere  the  comznittee  meetings  held  ? — In  ear 
room. 

Was  mosey  cdlleeted  fiom  different  members  f<» 
Ves. 
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What  was  done  with  it  ?— We  used  it  for  our  ex- 
penses and  to  pay  for  the  room,  I  suppose. 

Did  the  secretary  give   any  account  of  the  money  in 
his  hands  ?— No  ;  but  he  acted  honestly. 
'~  You  took  it  for  granted  ?— I  did. 

Did  Dempssy  live  near  your  parish  ?— No.  He  lived 
about  four  miles  off. 

Did  your  League  take  any  action  with  reference  to 
his  murder  ? — I  should  think  not.  We  knew  notiUiiig 
about  it. 

Did  you  pass  any  resolution  ? — I  should  think  not. 
We  had  no  meeting  at  the  time. 

Did  Connors,  Lord  Dunsandle's  bog-ranger,  live  in 
your  parish  ?— No,  he  lived  six  miles  away. 

You  know  he  was  murdered  ?— I  should  think  so. 

Was  any  action  taken  about  his  murder  by  your 
branch  ? — No,  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  - 

Is  your  detestation  of  outrage  confined  to  your  own 
parish  ? — There  were  very  few  cases  of  outrage  in  our 
parish  except  cases  of  shooting.     (Laughter.) 

What  do  you  say  was  Linton's  offence  ? — That  he 
was  over-officiouj. 

Against  whom  ?— Well,  he,  was  looking  after  public- 
houses  on  Sundays,  and  going  in  disguise,  it  was 
said,  and  pryin^about  into  every  place. 

Was  his  murder  connected  with  land  P — I  am  not 
aware  ;  I  should  think  not. 

Do  you  know  that  he  gave  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  - 
Crown  in    Dublin  in  December,    1880,    at   the  State 
trials  ? — I  beard  something  about  it. 

Did  you  bear  about  it  at  the  time  of  his  murder  ? 
No. 

Or  before  ? — No  ;  I  took  no  particular  remark. 

What  was  the  language  of  the  resolution  about>the 
murder  ? — I  do  not  remember.  Probably  I  was  not 
there  on  that  day  at  all ;  I  forget  the  terms  of  the 
resolution. 

But  you  say  yon  remember  the  passing  of  a  resolu- 
tion ;   were  you  there  ? — I  think  I  was  present. 

The  Presidjent. — He  might  have  been  present,  and 
yet  not  remember  the  words  of  the  resolution. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Now,  you  say  that 
the  charge  against  Linton  was  officiousness  ?-r-Over- 
officiousness. 

With  respect  to  watching  publicans,  and  things  of 
that  kind  ?— Yes. 

Then  the  Land  League  had  no  special  interest  in  the 
matter  ?— I  am  not  aware  that  it  had. 

He  h^  not  made  himself  obnoxious  to  them  ?— I  am 
not  aware  he  had. 

Then  how  did  the  Land  League  consider  Itself  called 
upon  to  take  up  the  matter  ?— We  did  not  wish  a 
thing  of  that  kind  to  happen  in  our  parish. 

Do  you  remember  the  case  of  Thomas  Connairs  ; 
his  house  was  burnt  within  three  miles  of  Longhrea  ? 
— I  heard  of  it.  That  was  not  in  the  parish.  ;jt  may 
be  only  three  miles  froni  Longhrea  :  but  tbat;tromd 
be  as  the  crow  flies. 

Your  branch  did  not  pass  a  .resolution  ahout  him  ?- 
No. 


Or  about  Mr.  Walter  Bourke  ? — We  knew  nothing 
about  him. 

What  did  you  do  with  regard  to  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Blake  ?— A  resolution  was  passed  condemning  the  out- 
rage. I  think  it  was  published  in  the  Freeman's 
Journal. 

Did  yon  attend  his  funeral  ? — No  ;  it  was  too  early 
for  me  to  get  up.  I  am  certain  that  some  of  the 
peojple  attended  it. 

At  what  time  in  the  morning  was  it  ?  Are  yon 
certain  that  it  was  attended  by  anybody  but  police  ? — 
Certain.  I  know  two  people,  anyhow,  who  attended 
it. 

Anybody  else  ? — I  could  not  tell  you.  I  was  told 
that  he  had  a  good  funeral,  and  that  it  was  large 
enough  as  it  got  near  Gal  way. 

Be-examined  by  SiK  C.  Bussell.— At  what  time 
did  Mr.  Blake's  funeral  start? — It  was  very  early  ; 
I  do  not  know  what  time,  but  I  think  it  left  before 
7  o'clock. 

Well,  I  am  told  it  was  before  4  o'clock.  Do  yon 
know  that  Mr.  Blake  had  tried  to  get  a  reduction  for 
the  tenants  from  Lord  Clanricarde,  but  had  not  suc- 
ceeided  ? — I  never  heard  of  any  ill-feeling  towards 
Mr.  Blake  in  Longhrea  at  the  time  of  the  murder. 

With  regard  to  Linton  ;  were  the  persons  charged 
with  the  murder  a  man  Clark  and  bis  wife  ? — Yes. 

They  were  not  tenant-farmers  at  all,  I  think,  but 
publicans  ? — ^He  held  three  or  four  acres.  He  had  a 
business  as  a  publican  in  Loughrea  at  the  time. 

Was  it  ever  suggested  that  the  murder  came  from 
any  land  or  agrarian  causes  ? — I  never  heard  it  sug- 
gested . 

Where  were  the  Clarks  tried  ? — They  were  kept  in 
prison,  and  tried  at  several  places  ;  at  Carrick-on- 
Shannon  and  at  Sligo.  > 

There  has  been  a  suggestion,  I  think,  that  the 
meetings  of  the  League  were  held  at  publichonses  ; 
were  they  P — ^Never.  They  were  held  first  at  a 
stationer's  shop  and  then  in  a  large  hall,  and  in  a 
house  belonging  to  a  namesake  of  mine.  I  do  not 
think  it  had  anything  to  do  with  a  publichouse  at  any 
time.  I 

Were  there  a  number  of  arrests  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Loughrea  of  persons  connected  with  the  Land 
League  P — Yea  ;  wholesale  arrests.  I  was  arrested 
myself,  and  was  three  days  in  prison,  for  I  do  not 
know  what. 

Were  those  murders  which  occurred,  or  the  greater 
part  of  them,  before  or  after  the  arrest  of  these  per- 
sons P — I  think  there  were  23  arrests  after  Mr. 
Blake's  death. 

I  suppose  the  arrests  caused  a  great  deal  of  excite- 
ment P — Yes,  of  excitement  and  of  inconvenience.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  arrests  at  any  time  helped  to 
quiet  things  ;    they  upset  the  people  still  more. 

Now,  you  Bay  there  was  no  crime  in  the  neighbour- 
)iood  except  shooting  cases  ;  what  were  they  ? — Lin- 
\  lioo's  and  Mr.  Blake'i. 
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Now,  yon  bare  been  asked  about  the  funds  of  the 
League  ;  were  you  obliged  to  return  a  certain  portion 
to  the  central  branch  ?— Yes. 

And  the  balance  Iras  for  your  expenses  ?— There  was 
very  little  left. 

How  long  have  you  lived  in  that  part  of  the 
country  ? — For  over  30  years.  No  accusation  or  charge 
has  ever  been  made  against  me. 

As  far  as  you  know,  is  there  any  ground  for  suggest- 
ing that  your  branch  of  the  League,  by  the  use  of  its 
money  or  in  any  other  way,  had  anything  to  do  with 
outrage  ? — I  never  heard  it.  To  my  knowledge  it  was 
never  used  for  anything  that  was  not  right  and  proper. 

Did  you  boycott  persons  who  oSended  against  the 
League  ?— I  have  belonged  to  the  League  from  the 
beginning,  and  I  never  said  a  word  to  anybody's  disad- 
vantage. 

Were  any  resolutions  passed  boycotting  anybody  ? — 
I  cannot  recollect  ;   I  am  not  aware. 

You  say  you  were  arrested  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
what  was  it  for  ? — For  displaying  a  placard  announcing 
a  meeting  in  our  town,  at  which  Mr.  W.  O'Brien 
was  to  be  present.  That  would  be  on  the  8th  of  April, 
1888. 

Was  that  a  proclaimed  meeting  ? — We  could  not 
have  a  meeting  without  its  being  attended  by  mem- 
bers of  the  National  League,  because  so  many  of  the 
people  belonged  to  it. 

I  am  referring  to  the  meeting  ;  was  it  proclaimed  ? 
— Not  nntil  the  day  of  the  meeting  ;  not  at  the  time  I 
put  the  bill  in  my  window.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
bill  except  the  announcement  of  the  meeting. 

Does  Lord  Olanricarde's  property  come  close  to 
Loughrea  ? — All  Loughrea  belongs  to  him. 

Bartholomew  Canovan  was  then  called  and  examined 
by  Mr.  A.  O'COKNOE.  He  said, — I  resideat  Belclare, 
Taam.  I  reside  within  a  short  distance  of  Mr. 
Botterill's  place.  I  have  resided  in  that  district  for 
40  years,  and  know  the  people  well,  and  their  con- 
dition. 

How  long  has  Mr.  Botterill  been  there  ? — I  think 
he  came  there  in  1870.  He  purchased  the  property, 
and  shortly  afterwards — within  six  months  after  he  got 
the  property— he  raised  the  rents. 

Do  you  mean  of  all  the  tenants  ? — Yes. 

Can  you  of  your  personal  knowledge  give  an  idea 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  rents  were  generally 
raised  ? — In  one  case  the  rent  of  bog-land  was  raised 
from  8s.  to  £1  4s.,  and  in  another  17s.  was  raised  to 
£2  17s.  On  the  up-land  a  rent  of  £8  lis.  was  raised 
to  £12. 

Do  yon  remember  the  case  of  Patrick  Lawless,  a 
market  gardener  ? 

Bib  C.  Kttssbli,. — ^We  will  hand  in  the  list  of 
reductions  to  the  shorthand  writer. 

Sib  H.  Jambs. — These  retums  may  be  correct,  but 
they  have  not  been  proved. 

The  Pebsidekt. — They  are  entitled  to  put  the  list 
of  reductions  to  him  and  ask  him  whether  he  recognizes 


them.    If  the  list  is  put  in,  you  will  be  able  to  cross- 
examino  upon  it,  and  we  shall  see  what  it  is  worth. 

Sib  C.  Bcssell  (to  witness).— Are  you  able  to 
tell  of  your  own  knowledge  whether  the  rises  of  rent 
mentioned  in  that  paper  are  correct  ? — I  know  the  rent 
they  paid  before  Mr.  Botterill  came  ;  1  heard  it  from 
themselves.    I  know  them  all. 

Sib  C.  Russbll  then  read  the  following  list  of  in- 
creases in  rent  on  the  Botterill  estate  : — £9  6s.  8d. 
raised  to  £16  ;  £11  18s.  to  £17  ;  £6  14s.  lid.  to  £11 ; 
£1  8s.  to  £2  IDs.  ;  £1  5s.  to  £2  7s.  3d.  ;  17s.  to 
£2  17s.  ;  8s.  to  £1  5b.  ;  £1  3s.  to  £2  3s.  6d.  ; 
£3  10s.  to  £6;  £2  53.  6d.  tj  £3  2s. ;  £4  to  £5  9s.  3d. ; 
£2  2s.  to  £2  19s.  ;  £7  4s.  to  £18  ;  £6  lis.  to  £12  ; 
£2  148.  to  £3  ;  £1  14s.  6d.  to  £2  15s.  ;  and  £7  to 
£15. 

Examination  continued. — Do  you  know  whether  Mr. 
Botterill  laid  out  any  money  in  improvements  on 
tenants'  holdings  P — No  ;  neither  at  the  time  nor  at 
any  time  afterwards. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  tenants  paid  their  rents 
after  that  punctually  ? — Some  of  them  who  could  pay 
did.     There  were  two  who  resisted  and  did  not  pay, 

I  will  call  your  Lordships'  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  Mr.  Botterill's  evidence  : — "  They 
had  paid  the  1879  rent.  I  think  they  paid  the  year's 
rent  in  December,  the  December  following.  Ques- 
tion.-'That  is  to  say,  there  was  what  is  called  a 
banging  gale  ?—Np  ;  there  was  no  hanging  gale  with 
us.  Question. — I  understood  you  to  say  they  paid  the 
rent  the  December  following  ? — ^No,  the  1st  of 
November  was  the  end  of  the  year.  Question. — Then 
you  mean  the  succeeding  December  they  paid  ?— 
Yes."  (To  witness.)  In  the  year  1879  was  there 
great  distress  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — There  was.  1 
remember  the  distribution  of  relief  in  the  neighbour- 
hood at  that  time.  Mr.  Botterill's  tenants  got  relief, 
all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  one. 

Would  you  say  that  Mr.  Botterill's  tenants  were 
among  the  better  off  or  the  poorer  people  in  the  dis- 
trict ? — They  were  the  poorest  in  that  district. 

Of  your   own  knowledge  do  you  know  whether  the 
people   in  that  district  in  1879-80  were  anticipating 
a   return   of  the  famine  of  1847-50  ? — They  certainly 
dreaded  it. 
,Do  you  remember  the  famine  of  1850  ? — I  do. 

In  order  to  illustrate  what  was  the  general  feeling 
of  the  district,  will  you  tell  their  Lordships  what  you 
remember  of  the  famine  in  1850  ? — The  district  was 
in  a  very  bad  state.  I  was  relieving  officer  at  that 
time.  People  were  sick  and  went  to  the  workhouse, 
and  would  go  out  half -starved,  and  die,  When  ,1  was 
going  to  Tuam  I  remember  meeting  two  dead  bodies, 
on  the  road,  of  people  who  had  died  from  weakness 
and  starvation.  Two  children  of  13  and  15  died  on 
the  road-side  after  they  left  the  woiihouse  ;  their 
bodies  were  put  in  a  bam  for  the  night,  and  in  the 
morning  I  saw  they  ha4  been  partly  eaten  by  rats. 

And  there  was  a  dread  in  your  neighbourhood  in  1879 
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of  a  return  of  that  distress  ?— Not  to  that  eitent. 
There  was  distress,  but  nothing  near  to  that  extent. 

Were  you  an  officer  or  a  member  of  the  Lai»d  League 
which  was  established  in  your  neighbourhood  ?— Yes  ; 
I  was  president.  It  was  established  in  August,  1880. 

Was  the  parish  priest  or  the  curate  an  officer  of  the 
League  ? — No  ;  neither  Father  Flatley  nor  Father 
Canning  was  a  member  of  the  branch. 

What  was  the  general  character  or  position  of  your 
branch  with  regard  to  outrage  ?  Is  it  true  to  suggest 
that  in  anyway,  directly  or  indirectly,  it  had  anything 
to  do  with  crime  ? — Never. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  books  of  your 
branch  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  here  the  Land  League  accounts 
of  our  branch.  There  is  no  resolution  condemning 
outrage  in  that  book.  That  is  the  only  document  I 
have  here. 

Did  your  branch  ever  hold  a  Land  League  court  ? — 
Never. 

Is  it  true  to  say  that  Mr.  Botterjll  was  called 
before  a  Land  League  court  ? — No  ;  I  happened  to 
meet  Mr.  Botterill,  and  informed  him  that  a  herd  he 
had  in  his  employment  had  made  a  claim  against  him. 
I  knew  Mr.  Botterill,  and  I  saw  that  his  sheep  were 
in  a  bad  state,  and  thought  that  the  herd  was  to  be 
blamed,  and  I  said  that  if  he  sent  me  a  letter  I  would 
explain  the  case.  I  thought  that  he  was  justified  in 
discharging  the  herd. 

And  so  yon  justified  him  before  your  branch  ?— Yes. 
The  herd  wanted  to  prevent  other  parties  following 
Mr.  Botterill's  sheep,  and  these  parties  were  within 
the  League. 

Examination  continued.— Mr.  Bodkin,  Of  Kilcooney, 
is  not  within  my  district.  On  the  formation  of  the 
National  League  I  became  the  secretary  of  my  local 
branch  and  kept  the  books.  In  my  opinion,  the 
National  League  was  neither  directly  nor  indirectly 
connected  with  crime.  We  had  some  resolutions  in 
our  branch  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  indivi- 
duals. We  did  not  pass  boycotting  resolutions,  but  we 
expelled  from  the  branch  any  of  our  members  who  did 
not  act  as  we  thought  fit. 

Sib  C.  Ettssell  then  read  extracts  from  a  book 
produced  by  the  witness,  which  purported  to  record 
the  proceedings  of  the  branch  of  the  League  of  which 
he  was  secretary.  The  first  entry  was  dated  Septem- 
ber 19,  1880,  and  recorded  the  appointment  of  the 
witness  as  president,  and  gave  a  list  of  members.  In 
October,  1880,  it  was  stated  that  £5  was  forwarded  to 
the  Central  League  towards  the  Pamell  Defence  Fund 
then  being  raised  in  regard  to  the  State  trials  in 
Dublin.  A  resolution  of  December  of  the  same  year 
stated  that  some  persons  unknown  bad  posted  threaten- 
ing notices  relative  to  Matthew  Byan,  requesting  the 
secretary  to  take  the  advice  of  the  Central  League 
with  regard  to  his  case.  Other  entries  in  the'book 
referred  to  payments  in  respect  of  furniture  for  the 
branch  office  and  rent  for  the  room.  The  last  entry 
relating  to  the  Land  League  before  its  suppression 
stated  that  a  communication  had  been  received  from 


the  central  office,  informing  them  of  the  names  of  the 
ladies  willing  to  act  on  the  Ladies'  Land  League. 

The  Pbbbident.— What  is  the  date  of  that  ? 

Sib  C.  KtrssBLL.— January  30,  1881.  The  last  entry 
relating  to  the  Land  League  is  October  9,  1881,  when 
it  was  suppressed  and  the  arrests  made.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  National  League  branch  is  apparently  on 
December  13,  1885.  On  January  17,  1886,  a  resolution 
is  passed  condemning  the  action  of  a  portion  of  the 
tenantry  on  an  estate  in  the  district  who  had  paid  their 
rent  without  receiving  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent., 
such  as  their  neighbours  had  obtained.  On  May  2, 1886, 
a  complaint  was  made  against  Martin  Murphy  by  Mrs. 
Keene  for  having  taken  possession  of  her  house  and 
land.  It  appeared,  however,  from  the  entry  that  Mrs. 
Keene  gave  an  unsatisfactory  account  of  the  transac- 
tions between  herself  and  Murphy,  which  induced  the 
committee  of  that  League  branch  to  take  no  action 
in  the  matter.  On  July  11,  1886,  a  resolution  was 
passed  promising  J.  Henry  and  J.  Nolan  and  another 
a  loan  of  £3  on  defending  themselves  if  an  appeal 
were  brought  against  the  judicial  rents  which  bad 
been  fixed  in  their  cases. 

Witness. — In  one  case  the  rent  was  raised  by  the 
Sub-Commissioners  from  £100  to  £110.  The  £10  put 
on  was  afterwards  taken  off.  The  £3  lent  to  these  men 
was  afterwards  repaid  by  them. 

Sib  C.  Russell  continued  reading  from  the  League 
book.  On  January  11,  1887,  a  resolution  was  passed 
in  favour  of  the  restoration  of  a  National  Parliament 
to  Ireland.  Other  resolutions  condemned  tenants  who 
accepted  terms  which  were  not  accepted  all  round 
without  standing  out  for  a  reduction  of  rent.  In 
March,  1887,  a  resolution  was  passed  condemning 
Michael  Murphy  and  Michael  Steel  for  land  grabbing, 
stigmatising  thorn  as  ''  rotten  limbs,"  and  order- 
ing the  secretary  to  forward  the  resolution  to  the 
Ttiam,  News  in  order  "  that  the  renegades  may  be 
known."  (To  witness.])  Did  anything  injurious  happen 
to  those  men  in  consequence  of  that  resolution  ? 

Witness .  -rNptting . 

Sib  C.  BtrssxLL,  resuming,  said  that  in 
August,  1887,  a  resolution  was  passed  con- 
demning  the  partial  suppression  of  the  National 
League,  and  in  September'  of  the  same  year  con- 
demning the,  conduct  of  the  Government  at  Mitohels- 
town,  and  appealing  to  the  people  of  England.  In 
December,  1837,  a  resolution  of  sympathy  was  passed 
with  Mr.  T.  D.  Sujlivan,  Lord  Mayor,  and  Mr.  W. 
O'Brien,  who  had  been  sent  to  prison.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding January  a  landlord  named  Dooley  was  con- 
demned for  issuing  civil  bills  against  his  tenants, 
notwithstanding  some  had  paid  arrears  amounting 
to  a  year^is  rent.  Mr.  Botterill  was  also  censured 
for  taking  proceedings  against  Matthew  Eyan  for 
tnrbfury.  On  January  17,  1888;  a  resolution  was 
passed  strongly  censuring  the  action  of  certain  parties 
in  Tuam,  who,  •'  like  vultures,  had  been  flying  about 
in  search  o{   small   pieces   of  pasture    land,   which, 
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when  now  and   again   they  ponnoed    upon  with  tiger- 
like ferocity,  they  gobbled  up."     (Laughter.) 

Sir  H.  James. — It  is  impossible,  my  Lord,  for  us 
to  ask  questions  on  this  book  till  we  have  examined 
it.  Perhaps  your  Lordships  will  allow  us  to  postpone 
them. 

The  Pkesident.— Very  well. 

At  this  point  the  Commissioners  adjoiBiied  for 
luncheon. 

On  their  return. 

The  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 
—Do  you  remember  the  year  1847  ? — Yes. 

What  age  are  you  ? — I  was  bom  in  March,  1834.  I 
am  now  about  56. 

Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  the  state  of  things  in 
1879  at  all  resembled  the  state  of  things  in  1847  ?— • 
I  do. 

Were  the  years  from  186S  upwards  prosperous  years 
for  agricultural  affairs  ? — ^They  were  prosperous. 

Do  you  know  when  these  rents  of  Mr.  Botterill's 
fou  have  mentioned  were  fixed  ? — They  were  increased 
in  1871. 

When  were  they  originally  fixed  ? — Before  the 
famine . 

Were  they  lowered  during  the  famine  years  ? — They 
were  lowered  previous  to  the  famine  years. 

And  increased  in  1871  ?— That  was  when  Mr. 
Botterill  increased  them.  They  had  been  increased 
by  the  previous  landlord. 

What  was  your  nearest  town  ?— Tuam. 

How  far  away  ?— Four  or  five  English  miles. 

Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Botterill  laid  out  money 
on  these  places  when  he  came  into  the  property  ?— 
He  laid  out  money  on  his  own  house,  and  put  some 
drains  into  the  bog  land. 

I  mean  in  making  fences  and  things  of  that  kind  ?— 
He  may  have  repaired  fences— I  did  not  see  any  new 
fences. 

"  I  made  miles  of  drains  and  fences."  Do  you 
undertake  to  deny  that  ?— Miles  I    I  deny  that. 

Prior  to  the  Land  League  had  the  tenants  paid  their 
rents  ? — Some  of  them  consented  to  pay,  others 
did  not.  Some  were  evicted  when  they  did  not  pay. 

When  ?— In  1872. 

From  that  time  up  did  they  pay  rent  ?•— Some  of 
them  did. 

Was  there  any  crime  in  your  district  before  the 
Land  League  was  established  ? — Yes. 

■yTlien  ? — In  1872.  (The  witness  was  here  under- 
stood to  describe  the  destruction  of  some  turf.) 

Was  that  the  only  outrage  that  occurred  ?— After- 
wards a  lot  of  donkeys  trespassing  on  Mr.  Botterill's 
property  had  their  ears  and  tails  cut  off. 

Were  those  the  only  outrages  from  1871  to  1879  in 
that  district  ?— Yes. 

Were  you  present  at  a  meeting  at  which  Mr.  Nally 
spoke  ? — No. 

Or  at  a  meeting  at  which  P.  J.  Gordon  spoke  ?— I 
do  not  think  I  was. 

Are  you  certain  ?-^I  am  certain  I  was  as^. 


Who  was  the  herd  who  made  a  complaint  against 
Mr.  Botterill  ? — His  name  was  Flannigan. 

For  what  did  he  complain  against  him  ?— For  dis- 
charging him  from  his  service.  He  complained  to  tha 
League. 

Did  you  entertain  his  application  ?— Well,  we  had 
an  examination  of  it,  and  not  being  satisfied  we  took 
no  action  on  it. 

But  you  recognized  it  as  part  of  the  business  of 
the  League  to  entertain  the  complaints  of  members 
who  had  been  dismissed  from  the  service  of  landlords  ? 
— Certainly  I  did. 

Was  it  not  the  practice  with  yon  to  entertain  all 
complaints  of  all  kinds  that  came  before  you  from 
members  of  the  League  ? — Yes. 

Had  you  been  satisfied  that  there  were  grounds  foj 
the  complaint,  Mr.  Botterill  and  his  herds  would  have 
been  boycotted  ?  Is  that  not  so  f— I  do  not  know 
what  might  be  done. 

It  a  resolution  had  been  come  to  to  boycott  them, 
would  that  have  been  acted  on,  not  only  in  your  own 
parish,  but  in  other  parishes  ? — I  do  not  know  what 
might  be  done  in  other  parishes.  We  never  boycotted 
anybody. 

Did  you  ever  forward  any  of  the  resolutions  of  year 
League  to  the  neighbouring  Leagues  ? — Never. 

Was  that  the  only  charge  ever  made  against  Mr, 
Botterill  ?— So  far  as  between  himself  and  the  herd. 

All  the  other  charges  were  made  by  your  League 
against  him  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

Was  he  shot  at  ?— I  cannot  say. 

Did  you  hear  it  ?— I  heard  it. 

Did  the  League  take  any  notice  of  that  ?— No. 
There  was  no  League  at  the  time. 

When  was  he  shot  at  ? — Immediately  after  the 
League  was  suppressed,  J  think. 

Was  he  not  shot  at  before  you  spoke  to  him  about 
the  herd'  ?— No. 

Are  you  sure  of  that  ? — I  am. 

Did  an  election  take  place  in  March,  1887,  for  the' 
ofBce  of  Poor  Law  guardian  ?— Yes. 

Did  the  League  support  one  of  the  candidates  ?  The 
members  of  the  League,  I  mean,  all  voted  for  one 
man  ?— Most  of  them  did. 

Did  some  vote  for  the  other  candidate  ?— Some  did. 

Was  a  resolution  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  League 
congratulating  tha  .  electors  of  Tuam  Eastern  Division 
on  the  triumphant  return  of  the  Nationalist  candidatoi 
at  the  same  time  deeply  deploring  the  action  of  a  few 
who,  by  cringing  means, aided  by  their  votes  the  domi?- 
neering  landlord  class,wbo  never  lose  an  opportunity  of 
trajnpling  upon  and  qrijshipg  out  nationality  ? — Yes. 

The  names  of  14  people  are  given  at  the  end  of  that 
resolution,  including  Martin  Murphy  and  another 
man,  "  two  of  the  parties  expelled  from  this  branch 
last  year  on  account  of  their  cowardly  conduct." 
What  was  their  cowardly  conduct  ? — They  had  paid 
their  rent. 

Did  ypij  adopt  a  rule  that  nq  man,  fcowever  able  he 
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might   be,  should   pay  his   rent  ?--We  made  no  rule  • 
whatever. 

The  resolution  goes  on—"  We  hereby  cut  him  off  " 
^-that  is,  the  man  who  paid  his  rent—"  as  a  rotten 
limb,  and  order  that  onr  secretary  procure  a  num- 
ber of  copies  of  the  Tuam  News  of  the  next  day  for 
transmission  to  some  of  the  principal  citizens  in 
foreign  lands,  that  the  renegades  may  be  better 
known."  What  does  that  mean? — I  think  it  was 
friends. 

You  do  not  spell  "  friends  "  renegades. 
(Laughter.)  Did  you  procure  copies  of  the  Tuam  Jew*  / — 
Ves.    Two  shillings'  worth. 

Did  you  send,  them  abroad  ? — I  did. 

Did  these  people  contemplate  emigration  ?— I  had 
no  notion  of  it.  • 

Why  did  you  wish  to  send  the  papers  to  foreign 
lands,  then  ? — Just  to  shame  them  a  little. 

For  what  ? — For  going  against  the  National  League, 

Was  anything  done  to  these  people  ? — Nothing. 

Did   they  leave  the  country  ? — Never. 

Have   you  seen  any  person  boycotted  ? — Never. 

Never  knew  a  man  who  was  boycotted  ? — Never. 

Never  boycotted  anybody  yourself  ? — Never. 

You  have  heard  the  word  ? — I  have.  It  is  well 
understood. 

What  does  it  mean  ? — To  keep  aloof  from  these 
persons.    To  keep  away  from  them. 

Not  to  buy  anything  from  them  or  sell  tothem?— Yes. 

Now,  touching  this  other  resdlution  deprecating  the 
(ction  of  certain  parties  who  are  described  as  being 
like  vultures  flying  about  the  parish  to  get  a  piece  of 
land  which  they  devour  with  ' '  tiger-like  ferocity, ' ' 
and  afterwards  return  like  snails  and  again  put  out 
their  horns.  (Laughter.)  Whom  was  that  aimed  at  ? 
Who  were  the  valtures  ? — Do  you  want  their  names? 

Well,  would  any  person  in  the  district  understand 
that  ?— They  might. 

Did  you  publish  that  in  the  papers  ? — No. 

Why  not  ? — I  cannot  exactly  say. 

Did  the  vultures  depart  and  never  come  again  after 
this  ?— May  be  they  did. 

These  men  were  well  known  in  the  district  ?— 
Certainly. 

Was  the  resolution  read  out  at  a  meeting  of  the 
League  ? — It  was  read  out  at  a  meeting,  but  not  a 
public  meeting. 

Did  yon  go  to  :the  trouble  of  composing  all  this  for 
a  meeting  of  the  committee  ? — I  intended  to  publish 
it.  (Laughter.)  For  my  part,  I  would  rather  have 
bad  it  published.    (Laughter.) 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  not  published  ?— No. 

Ee-examined  by  Mr.  A.  O'Connob. — You  told  us  the 
tent  of  Mr.  Botterill's  tenants  had  been  raised  by  the 
previous  landlord  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  I  remember. 

Previous  to  the  sale  by  him  to  Mr.  Botterill ,  and  the 
rise  which  was  put  on  by  Mr.  Botterill  was  an  increase 
on  that  increase  ? — Yes. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  crime  which  you  say 
existed  in  your  district  before  the  Land  League,    Yon 


spoke,  I  think,  of  the  destruction  of  some  turf.  Do 
you  mean  to  suggest  that  that  turf  was  destroyed  by 
the  tenants  who  were  afterwards  members  of  the  Land 
League  ?— It  was  destroyed  by  Botterill  himself  and 
his  workmen.  I  afterwanis  heard  that  he  acknow- 
ledged that  that  was  so  in  cross-examination  at 
GalWay. 

With  regard  to  the  injury  to  cattle  you  apo»k:e  of,  do 
you  suggest  it  was  the  tenants  or  members  of  the 
League  who  injured  the  cattle  ? — It  was  Botterill 
himself  and  his  men  who  did  it. 

Where  was  it  done  ? — It  was  done  in  his  yard. 
Portions  of  the  tails  and  ears  were  found  in  the  yard. 

The  Pebsidbnt.— Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  saw 
them  ? — I  did  not  see  them,  my  Lord,  but  a  policeman 
found  them.     His  name  is  Thomas  Farrell. 

Mr.  A.  O'CoNNOB. — About  the  vultures  that  gobbled 
up  the  land.  I  understand  you  to  say  it  was  not  pub- 
lished, but  in  the  book  you  have  produced  is  there  not 
a  resolution, that  it  should  not  be  published  ? 

The  Attoenet-Genbkal. — There  is  no  such  resolu- 
tion in  the  book. 

Mr.  A.  O'CONNOE  (to  witness). — At  any  rate,  it  was 
cot  published  ? — No. 

It  was  a  piece  of  innocent  rhetoric  that  relieved  the 
feelings,  that  did  no  harm  to  anybody  ?  (Laughter.) 
—Yes. 


Edward  Jennings  was  next  called,  and  examined  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Bussell. 

Mr.  Aethuk  BcrasBLL. — My  Lords,  this  witness  is 
called  with  reference  to  the  murder  of  Lord  Mount- 
morres.  Witness  said. — I  live  at  Clonbur,  and  am  a 
commission  agent  and  householder.  I  remember  the 
branch  of  the  Land  League  being  formed  in  Clonbur 
in  October,  1880.  I  recollect  the  incident  well, 
because  I  was  very  ill  on  the  very  day  the  branch  was 
formed  at  Clonbur,  and  in  my  ,  absence  I  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  branch. 

Your  Lordships  will  see  the  date  of  Lord  Mount- 
morres's  murder  is  given  as  September,  1880.  (To 
witness.)  Were  there  cards  of  membership  issued  from 
that  branch  of  the  League  ? — There  were.  The  sub- 
scription to  the  League  was  a  shilling.  There  were  no 
bosks  kept.  There  was  a  list  of  names  of  members 
only.  A  great  many  householders  joined  the  League  at 
Clonbur;  only  the  young  men  kept  away;  all  the 
householders  joined  it.  I  continued  to  act  as  secre- 
tary of  the  League  until  it  was  suppressed,  and  I 
know  all  about  it. 

Do  you  think  the  League  encouraged  outrage  ? — On 
the  contrary. . 

Do  you  think  they  connived  at  outrage  in  any  way  ? 
—No.  They  denounced  outrages  and  those  who  com* 
mitted  them  at  meetings  of  the  League. 

Were  you  instructed  to  do  so  by  the  central  branch? 
—Yes. 

This,  is  not  your  first  visit  to  London,  I  think  ?— 
No  ;  I  have  been  here  before. 

Yon    were    Eubpcenaed    by    Thi  Timet  ?— Yes,    in 
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November  last.  And  they  did  not  call  me.  They  kept 
me  here  five  weeks,  althongh  I  wrote  to  them  asking 
them  to  put  me  in  the  box  and  allow  me  to  go  hpme. 

What  was  the  general  opinion  about  Lord  Mount- 
morres's  murder  ? 

The  Attornk't-Gbnbral,— I  do  not  think,  ray 
Lords,  we  can  have  the  general  opinion. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attoenby-Genkr;ai..— yon 
were  secretary  of  the  Land  League  ? — I  was. 

When  was  it  established  ?— In  October,  1880. 

How  long  did  you  continue  secretary  ?— Until  it  was 
suppressed. 

When  was  that  f — It  was  not  long  in  existence-in  our 
place  ;  I  think  it  was  suppressed  in  1881. 

Did  the  League  keep  any  books  ? — No  books ;  there 
was  only  a  list  of  names,  which  I  kept. 

Where  is  it  ?— Oh,  I  have  not  seen  it  for  the  last 
seven  or  eight  years  ;  the  last  time  I  saw  it  was  at 
Malone's  house  in  Clonbnr,  and  it  remained  there, 
and  T  do  not  know  what  became  of  it. 

Did  they  keep  a  minute  book  ? — No  ;  there  were  no 
minutes  kept  of  the  meetings. 

Where  did  you  meet  ? — We  had  very  few  meetings, 
and  the  few  we  had  we  held  in  the  school-bouse, 
and  I  remember  holding  one  or  two  in  Malohe's 
house.  It  was  a  private  house.  Very  few  people 
attended  those  meetings. 

Tell  me  the  names  ? — It  is  quite  impossible  for  me 
to  tell  yon  the  names  of  the  whole  of  the  people .  Do 
you  mean  the  committee  ?  Of  course  I  could  not  tell 
yon  the  names  of  all  the  people  who  attended.  It  is 
to  far  back,'  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  think  I 
could  remember  all  the  names  of  the  people  who 
attended  a  meeting  so  far  back  as  1880. 

Yon  say  there  were  very  few  who  attended  ;  caanot 
you  remember  the  names  of  any  one  who  attended  ? — 
I  remember  Michael  Munloe,  Michael  Walsh,  Pat 
Kearney,  Michael  Sarsjield, — am  I  to  go  on  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter  ? 

Who  will  you  swear  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
League  ? — There  were  a  good  many  there  ;  I  could 
not  remember  them  distinctly.  Some  of  them 
attended  as  members  of  the  committee,  others  as 
ordinary  members  of  the  League. 

Who  was  the  president  ?— The  Bev.  Father  Conway. 

Is  he  here  ? — He  is  in  London. 

Had  Kearney  any  office  ?— He  was  treasurer. 

What  was  he  ?— A  publican  at  Olonbur. 

You  say  you  received  instrjctions  from  the  head 
office  ;  were  they  in  writing  ? — It  was  a  printed 
pamphlet,  and,  like  the  Land  League  books,  it  has 
gone,  and  I  cannot  lay  my  hands  upon  it.        ' 

When  did  you  last  see  these  printed-instructions?— It 
might  be  four,  five,  or  six  years  ago  ;  and  I  may, 
perhaps,  come  across  them  among  my  papers.  I 
daresay  others  got  them  as  well  as  myself. 

Were  you  the  last  person  who  had  the  Clonbur 
papers  in  yoflr  poSseiSsioin  ?— I  was  the  last  jieisom  that 


had  the  pamphlet  that  I  received  from  the  central 
office  in  Dublin  in  my  possession. 

Had  you  other  papers  from  the  central  office  ?— 
Yes.  (To  the  Commissioners.)  I  may  tell  you,  my 
Lords,  that  it  is  not  long  since  I  destroyed  a  lot  of 
correspondence  which  was  quite  useless.  These  things 
might  have  gone  along  with  those  documents  as  well. 

When  did  you  lastr  destroy  any  documents  ? — It  is 
not  very  long  since  I  destroyed  a  lot  pf  correspond- 
ence that  I  had.  I  found  that  it  accumulated,  and  I 
destroyed  it  ;  but  most  certainly  I  have  not  seen  a 
document  bearing  upon  the  Land  League  for  the  last 
six  or  seven  years. 

What  became  of  them  you  do  not  know  ? — No. 

Did  you  collect  any  money  ? — None,  except  the  sub- 
scriptions. 

Did  yon  collect  any  subscriptions  for  the  League  ? 
—Yes. 

How  much  ?— A  sbilli&g. 

How  much  altogether  ? — I  cannot  tell  you.  It  was 
not  much  ;    our  branch  was  very,  very  weak. 

What  was  done  with  the  money  ? — Some  of  it  was 
sent  to  Dublin  to  the  central  branch ;  some  of  it 
went  towards  getting  up  meetings  and  defending 
parties  who  were  members  of  our  branch  who  might 
be  charged  innocently  of  any  acts. 

What  sort  of  acts  ? — Such  as  palling  heather  on  the 
neighbouring  property. 

Anything  else  ? — And  which  ieather  was  known, 
and  well  known,  to  be  the'  tenants'  own   property. 

Anything  else  that  you  defended  them  for  ? 

The  Presidb:;?!. — What  do  yoii  mean  by  pulling 
heather  ? 

Witness. — Cutting. 

The  Attoehky-Gekkral.— You  said  "  people 
charged  innocently  of  certain  acts,"  What  did  you 
mean  by  that  ?  Who  did  not  do  them  ?— 1  mean  this 
— the  tenants — the  adjacent  tenants  to  Clonbur,  and 
those  who  happened  to  go  and  cull  or  cut  some  of  tbii 
heather — we  used  to  go  and  defend  ;  and  sometimes 
those  we  knew  to  be  innocent  we  used  to  get 
courteously  discharged.  We  proved  that  the  heather 
was  theirs — that  it  was  the  tenants'  own  property, 
and  not  the  landlords'.  These  were  the  only  acts  we 
defended  them  for. 

Did  you  receive  any  money  from  Dublin  ? — No,  not 
for  defending  any  persons. 

Did  you  ever  receive  any  money  from  Dublin  ? — No. 

Did  the  League  receive  any  money  from  Dublin  ? — 
The  League  ?  the  League  ?  the  branch  of  the  League  ? 
No,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Never  a  farthing  ?— No. 

That  you  will  swear  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  secretary  of  the  National  League  ? — Yes  ; 
I  joined  that  branch  in  1882  and  have  been  secretary 
ever  since. 

Did  they  k^ep  any  books  i — Yes,  a  list  of  names 
only. 

Where  is  that  ?— In  Clonbur  at  present. 

Any  minute  book  7— No. 
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No  record  of  your  proceedings  ? — No. 

Did  yon  know  it  was  a  rnle  of  the!  central 
office  that  yon  were  to  keep  a  record  of  your  proceed- 
ings ? — Just  to  keep  a  list  of  names. 

Where  did  you  gdt  the  instructions  to  keep  a  list  of 
names  and  no  more  P — Our  branch  was  so  weak  and 
GUP  meetings  so  very  few  that  we  did  not  waiit  to 
carry  them  out  so  exactly  as  we  had  "been  instructed 
by  the  central  branch. 

The  National  League  was  started  in  1882  ?— I  am 
Dot  sure  as  to  1882. 

At  some  date,  whether  in  1882  or  subsequently,  the 
National  League  was  started  ? — Yes. 

About  the  books  ?— There  is  a  book  of  the  National 
League, and  the  number  of  the  members-amounts  to  about 
300,  and  that  book  is  at  present  in  Clonbur— I  believe 
in  my  house.  There  is  no  tninute  book  or  anything  of 
the  kind. 

Were  any  people  boycotted  ?— No. 

Never   at   all  ? — There  was  an  act  of  boycotting— I 
think  in  1882— and  I  was  arrested  for  that  boycotting, 
and  I  had  as  mnch  to  do  with  it  as  his  Lordship  there 
on  the  bench.    (Laughter.) 
,^1  Whether  that  be  so  or  not  -^^^  Witness  i— That  is  so. 

Whether  that  be  so  or  not,  I  Wish  to  know  whether 
you  represent  that  any  persons  were  boycotted  frdta 
1882  to  1886  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clonbur  ?— 
There  was  only  one  act  of  boycotting,  and  I  was  sent 
to  prison  for  that. 

\  Did  afiy  people  come  before  the  League   and   com- 
plain of  boycotting  ? — No. 
■■   Never  ?    That  you  swear  ?— No  ;  that  I  swear. 

Were  any  persons  summoned  before  the  Leagtie 
because  they  had  offended  ?— No. 

According  to  you  the  League  never  did  anything  at 
all  ?— No  ;  that  is  my  statement,  and  the  facts  are 
public. 

In  1880  were  you  County  Court  bailiff  ?— Yes  ;  I 
think  it  was  up  to  1880  ;  I  am  not  sure  about  the 
date  now. 

Had  you  in  1880  a  number  of  processes  to  serve  on 
people  for  non-payment  of  rent  ? — Yes  ;  I  had  a 
number  of  ejectment  protiesses. 

Was  it  ejectment  processes  or  summonses  for  non- 
payment of  rent  ? — Oh,  I  think  ejectment  processes 
for  non-payment  of  rent  on  Colotiel  Clements's  pro- 
perty.   There  was  a  large  bundle. 

Were  they  all  on  one  estate  ?— There  was  another 
estate. 

Two  estates  ?— Yes. 

Had  the  tenants  there  stated  that  they  Would  not 
pay  any  rent  ?— I  believe  they  objected  to  do  so 
unless  they  could  get  a  reduction. 

Had  any  of  the  tenants  on  these  estates  combined 
not  to  pay  any  rent  at  all? — I  cannot  speak  as  to  that. 

Will  yon  swear  that,  prior  to  these  processes  beifig 
given  to  you  to  serve,  you  did  liot  know  that  the 
tenants  on  each  estate  met  together  and  stated  that 
they  would  pay  no  rent  ?— I  believe  that  they  did  not 
meet  together. 


Was  there  any  arrangement  of  any  kind  f— I  cannot 
say. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  yon  do  not  know  one  way  oi 
the  other  ?— I  know  they  were  holding  out  for  »,  re» 
duction  of  rent. 

The  whole  of  them  ?— I  cannot  say  ;  I  believe  the 
great  majovity; 

What  bertame  of  these  processes  which  you  were 
given  to  SewVe  in  1880  ?— Whose  processes  do  you  refer 
to,  please  ? 

I  am  referring  to  those  which  yon  were  given  to 
serve  in  1880  ?— One  was  Clements  and  the  other 
Livesey. 

Were  they  given  to  you  at  the  same  tiine,  the  two 
bundles  ? — No,  within  a  few  days. 

What  became  of  these  processes  ? — There  was  a  raid 
made  on  my  house,  and  the  Clements's  processes  were 
taken  away. 

Give  me  the  date  of  that  raid  f — I  cannot  tell  you 
the  date. 

How  many  men  ?— I  had  a  look  at  them  from  the  top 
window,  and  I  believe  there  were  over  100  men 
there. 

Did  they  get  into  the  house  ?— No  ;  I  did  not  give 
up  the  documents  until  they  were  going  to  force  the 
door,  and  then  I  threw  them  out  of  the  window. 

The  whole  bundle  ?— Yes  ;  and  they  took  the  pre- 
caution, for  fear  they  were  not  the  right  documents, 
to  read  them.  They  went  aside  and  lighted  matches 
and  read  them,  and  saw  that  they  were  the  right  docu- 
ments. 

A  party  ot  men,  about  100  in  number,  came  up  ?— 
Yes,  and  demanded  the  processes,  and  I  got  up  ;  it 
was  very  late  at  night.  My  family  was  in  the  house 
with  me. 

You  looked  out,  and  what  did  they  ask  you  for  ?— « 
For  the  processes  I  had— the  ejectment  processes  I 
had  to  serve  upon  the  tenants. 

Did  you  know  who  they  were  ?— I  did  not  know  a 
single  one  of  them. 

Yon  have  just  explained  that  there  had  been  no  bom- 
binatioii  or  meeting  of  tenants  at  all  to  resist  payment 
of  rent  ?— I  said  not  to  toy  knowledge.  There  may 
have  been. 

Do  you  suggest  these  were  strangers  ? — I  do  not 
suggest  anything  at  all  ;  they  may  have  been  next- 
door  neighbours  for  all  1  know. 

You  gave  them  both  up— both  Sets  ? — No. 

Which  set  ?— Clements's. 

What  did  you  do  with  Livesey's  set  ?— It  was  subse- 
quent, I  think,  to  getting  Clements's  processes  that  I 
got  Livesey's.  I  had  certainly  not  got  both  sets  of 
processes  in  the  house  at  the  time.  I  will  swear  I 
only  had  Clements's  in  the  house  at  the  time.  The 
two  sets  were  not  given  to  me.  I  got  them  by  post  at 
Clonbur. 

Was  there  a  landlord  named  Lynch  ? — Yes. 

Had  you  summonses  f  ot  bim  f-^I  bad  ;  but  not  at 
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the  same  time.  I  think  it  was  before  I  got  Clements' s 
that  I  got  Lynch's. 

How  many  of  Lynch's  ? — I  cannot  tell  you.] 

Had  Lynch's  tenants  all  declined  to  pay  him  ? — 
Yes,  until  they  got  a  reduction. 

Did  people  come  to  you  for  Mr.  Lynch's  processes  ? 
—No. 

Did  you  not  say  that  Mr.  Lynch's  processes  had 
been  demanded  from  you,  and  that  you  had  given  them 
up  ? — I  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Did  you  serve  any  of  them  ?-»No.  Mr.  Lynch 
granted  a  reduction,  and  the  tenants  settled. 

Do  you  swear  that  that  is  the  reason  why  you  did 
not  serve  those  processes  ? — Well,  there  was  some 
obstruction  in  the  way. 

Were  you  dismissed  from  the  office  of  County  Court 
ofBoer  ? — No,  I  resigned. 

Were  you  not  dismissed  by  the  Judge  ?— No.  I  was 
in  the  witness-chair,  and  I  became  so  indignant  that  I 
got  out  of  the  chair  and  told  the  Judge  to  serve  the 
processes  himself. 

Had  you  then  given  the  account  of  how  these  sum- 
monses had  been  taken  from  you  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  communicate  to  the  police  ? — The  police 
came  to  my  house  on  the  following  day. 

Did  you  communicate  to  the  police  about  the  loss 
of  the  summonses  or  not  ? — They  heard  of  it,  and  came 
to  my  house. 

From  whom  did  they  hear  of  it  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

Were  you  not  dismissed  from  your  office  on  account 
of  this  story  which  you  told  about  the  summonses  being 
taken  from  your  house  ? — No.  I  resigned  the  position 
because  I  thought  it  dangerous  to  continue  in  it. 
After  the  processes  were  taken  away  I  made  an 
affidavit  before  Mr.  Blake,  a  magistrate,  explaining 
that  they  had  been  taken. 

Was  it  not  after  you  had  told  this  story  that  the 
observations  were  made  from  the  Bench  to  which  you 
objected,  and  that  you  resigned  ? — No  ;  it  was  after 
I  had  resigned   the  position  that  I  made  the  affidavit. 

Did  you  join  the  Land  League  immediately  after 
you  had  been  discharged  from  the  post  of  process- 
server  ? — I  was  not  dismissed.  I  resigned.  I  cannot 
remember  the  date  now. 

What  was  the  date  of  the  removal  of  the  summonses 
from  your  house  ? — I  have  told  you  already  that  I 
cannot  give  the  date. 

When  were  you  dismissed  ? — I  was  not  dismissed. 

When  did  you  resign,  then  ? — It  was  either  before 
the  Land  League  was  established  or  afterwards. 
(Laughter. ) 

I  could  have  told  you  that.  Tell  me  as  nearly  as 
you  can  when  yon  ceased  to  be  County  Court  officer  ? 
Was  it  in  1880  ?— I  think  so.  I  think  it  was  in  the 
fall. 

Come  ;  you  cannot  forget  the  details  of  such  an 
event  as  this  removal  of  processes  from  your  house  ? 
^I  remember  the  time  of  the  year  ;  but  I  am  not  sure 
as  to.the  year.    It  might  be  in  1879, 


Was  it  in  1879  or  1880  ?— It  might  be  the  fall  ol 
1879  or  the  beginning  of  1880. 

I  put  it  to  you.  Did  not  you  join  the  Land  League 
as  secretary  within  a  few  days  after  your  resignation 
of  the  post  of  County  Coiurt  officer  ? — I  cannot  say 
that,  because  I  joined  the  'Land  League  in  October, 
1880. 

What  have  you  been  [doing  since  ? — I  have  been  a 
shopkeeper  at  Clonbur. 

Have  you  been  a  commission  agent  also  ?— Yes. 

Were  any  outrages  committed  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood f — Unfortunately,  a  good  many. 

Let  us  take  1881  and  1882,  Do  you  remember  the 
attempt  on  Mr.  Bobinson's  life  ? — I  do. 

When  was  that  ? — I  caniiot  tell  you  the  month. 

Was  it  in  August  ? — It  might  be. 

Were  any  other  outrages  committed  ? — ^Yea. 

Tell  me  what'  they  were  ? — If  you  will  go  back  to 
1879,  i  can  tell  you. 

Very  well. — In  1879  the  I  house  of  John  Joyce' 
was  fired  into. 

What  had  he  done  ?— He  took  a  vacant  farm  from 
which  a  man  had  been  evicted.  I  think  the  farm  had 
been  vacant  for  Some  months. 

Was  anything  done  to  him  in  addition  to  the  firing 
into  his  house  ? — Yes  ;  some  of  his  cattle  were  taken 
away  ;  then  some  of  his  sheep  disappeared  one  night  ; 
and  subsequently  his  sheep  were  collected  and  shorn,  i 

Are  you  sure  these  things  did  not  happen  in  1880  ?— 
I  (iauuot  say.    They  may  have. 

In  June,   1880  ? — I  am  not  clear  about  the  date. 

Will  you  say  that  these  outrages  were  not  committed 
in  1880  ? — I  will  not  swear  any  such  thing  ;  but  I 
think  they  occurred  in  1879. 

Did  the  League  do  anything  when  these  outrages 
occurred  ?— There  was  no  League  existing  at  the  time. 

Now  as  to  1880.  Were  any  outrages  committed 
then  ? — ^Yes,  some. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  fired  at  in  August,  1881  ?— I  could 
not  swear  to  the  year. 

Were  not  Joyce's  cattle  maimed-  in  July,  1882  ?— ■ 
Certainly  not. 

Were  not  Patrick  Joyce's  cattle  injured  in  1882  ?— 
I  do  not  remember  any  Patrick  Joyce. 

Michael  Mulroe.  Do  you  remember  any  otitrage 
upon  him  ?-^I  do  not.  This. is  the  first  time  I  have 
heard  of  that. 

Do  you  deny  that  there  were  from  15  to  20  buti:ages 
near  Olonbur  in  these  years  ? — I  do  not  ;  but  I  say 
that  the  greater  part  of  those  outrages  took  place  in 
1879  and  1880,  and  that  then  the  number  diminished. 
f  Thomas  O'Malley.  Do  yon  remember  his 
being  threatened  to  give  up  his  farm  ? — ^YesJ 
He  was  my  brother-in-law.  He  is  dead  now.  He  told 
me  he  was  threatened. 

Was  the  farm  an  evicted  farm  ? — It  had  been  at  ona^ 
time. 

Did  he  not  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  League  for 
taking  that  farm  ? — Certainly  not.    On  the  contrary,, 
the  League  supported  him. 
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Were  his  sheep  driven  off  the  farm  ? — Some  of  them 
disappeared,  I  believe. 

What  was  the  case  of  boyeottinR  in  connexion  with 
which  you  were  imprisoned  ? — The  case  of  Miss 
O'Malley  in  Clonbm:.     She  was  a  connexion  of  mine. 

What  was  she  boycotted  for  ? — Really  I  could  not 
tell  you.  It  was  the  most  absurd  business  I  ever 
knew. 

Whether  it  was  absurd  or  not,  what  was  she  boy- 
cotted for  ? — Simply  for  opening  a'shop  in  Clonbur. 

Were  any  of  these  outrages  denounced  ? — ^They  were. 
I  denounced  them  myself  in  public. 

Byresolution  ? — Yes. 

Were  any  of  these  resolutions  published  ? — I  cannot 
Bay. 

Were  they  entered  in  a  book  ? — We  had  no  books  in 
use  at  large  meetings,  nor  '  at  the  meetings  of  the 
League  branches,  except  the  books  containing  the 
lists  of  names. 

Have  you  any  resolution,  to  which  you  can  refer,  of 
the  Clonbur  branch  of  the  League  denouncing  these 
outrages  ? — No  ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact,  a 
patent  fact,  that  we  denoimced  outrages.  We  always 
told  the  people  that  those  who  committed  outrages 
were  working  against  our  interests. 

How  many  people  attended  these  meetings  ? — From 
1,000  to  5,000. 

Point  to  any  one  of  these  meetings  at  which  out- 
rages were  denounced  ? — Yes  ;  I  denounced  them 
myself  at  the  indignation  meeting  held  immediately 
after  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Pamell  as  a  suspect. 

Is  that  reported  ? — I  could  not  tell  yon. 

You  were  a  newspaper  correspondent  yourself,  were 
you  not  ? — Yes. 

For  what  paper  ? — The  Balway  Observer. 

Is  that  a  Nationalist  paper  ? — I  suppose  it  is  some- 
thing in  that  way. 

Did  yoa  report  in  that  Nationalist  paper  any  one  of 
the  resolutions  of  which  you  speak  as  denouncing  out- 
rages ? — No  ;  I  was  not  correspondent  at  that  time. 

Did  you  report  any  such  resolutions  at  any  time  ? — 
No. 

Can  you  refer  me  to  any  record  of  this  indignation 
meeting  of  the  Clonbur  branch  in  the  Oalway  Observer 
or  elsewhere  ? — No,  but  the  police  would  be  able  to 
give  you  a  record  of  it,  because  they  were  present 
taking  notes. 

Did  that  indignation  meeting  take  place  in  October, 
1881  ?— It  must  have. 

Was  Lord  Ardilaun  denounced  at  that  meeting  ? — Ho 
was  mentioned,  but  certainly  not  denounced. 

Was  his  name  mentioned  with  praise  ?— No.  I 
mentioned  his  name  myself. 

To  praise  him  ? — Certainly  not  ;  he  deserved  no 
praise  from  me. 

What  was  the  language  used  ?— Lord  Ardilaun  had 
evicted  me,  and  I  said  that  a  gentleman  had  offered 
me  £60  from  him  to  go  to  America,  and  that  I  would 
not  accept  the  money. 


Was  not  Lord  Ardilaun  denounced  at  that  meeting  ? 
— That  is  all  the  denunciation  that  I  remember. 

All  that  you  remember  ? — Yes,  all  that  I  can  re- 
collect. 

Was  Father  Conway  there  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  remember  what  he  said  ? — I  do  not. 

When  did  you  last  see  Kearney  ? — Last  week. 

Is  he  in  London  ? — I  believe  not. 

Is  he  still  at  Clonbur  ? — He  is  living  there. 

Was  he  the  treasurer  of  the  League  ? — He  was. 

Martin  Fallon — did  you  know  him  ?— Slightly. 

Was  he  a  member  of  the  League  ? — He  was  not. 

Do  you  swear  that  ?— I  do. 

Is  he  at  Clonbur  now  ? — No.  He  is  in  America,  I 
believe.    He  has  been  gone  six  or  seven  years. 

Pat  Barrett — did  you  know  him  ? — Yes. 

Was  he  a  member  of  the  League  ? — No. 

Do  you  remember  anything  happening  to  him? — No. 

Thomas  Murphy — do  you  know  him  ? — Yes.  Witness 
was  understood  to  add  that  Murphy  waj  not  a  member 
of  the  League. 

What  was  he  ? — A  tenant  farmer.  He  is  now  in 
America. 

Were  there  any  secret  societies  at  Clonbur  at  this 
time  ?^I  believe  there  were.    I  heard  of  them. 

Did  you  ever  mention  them  to  the  police  ? — No. 
Did  you  ever  mention  them  at  the  League  meet- 
ings ? — We  used  to  talk  about  them  sometimes. 

Did  you  ever  denounce  the  secret  societies  in  the 
resolutions  of  the  League  ?— We  did. 

Did  you  publish  those  resolutions  ? — No. 

What  were  these  societies  doing  ? — What  were  they 
doing  ? 

You  need  not  repeat  my  question.  Answer  it.— I 
could  not  tell  you  what  they  were  doing. 

How  were  they  working  ? — I  cOuld  not  tell  you.  1 
was  not  a  member  of  them. 

You  have  said  that  they  were  denounced  at  the 
meetings  of  the  League.  They  were  denounced  as 
doing  what  ?— We  considered  that  secret  societies 
were  in  a  great  measure  keeping  back  our  work. 

Do  you  think  it  was  the  secret  societies  that  com- 
mitted outrages  ? — Well,  I  believe  that  they  must 
have  had  something  to  do  with  them. 

Had  they  anything  to  do  with  threatening  people 
not  to  pay  rent  ? — Yes  ;    I  believe  so. 

Was  the  League  telling  the  tenants  in  1880  and  1881 
not  to  pay  their  rents  ? — No  ;  we  always  advised  the 
tenants, if  they  got  a  reasonable  reduction, to  pay  rent. 

Were  the  secret  societies,  in  your  opinion,  punishing 
people  for  taking  evicted  farms  P — I  should   think   so. 

Was  the  League  in  favour  of  people  who  herded,  or 
were  caretakers  or  process-servers  ? — We  did  not 
interfere  with  thom  much  at  Clonbur. 

What  did  you  mean  when  you  said  that  you  gave  up 
your  post  as  process-server  because  it  was  dangerous  f 
— It  was  dangerous  at  the  time  because  the  people 
were  asking  for  reductions  of  rent. 

What  was  the  danger  to  the  process-server  ?— Well. 
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people  on  whom  processes  were  served  might  knock 
the  process-server  over. 

Were  the  people  against  whom  process  was  served 
members  of  the  League  ? — ^Process  was  not  served 
at  all. 

Were  the  people  against  whom  those  processes  were 
to  be  served  members  of  the  League  ? — I  could  not 
tell  you  that. 

Now,  just  think  what  you  are  saying ;  you  described 
the  tenants  on  those  three  estates  who  did  not  wish  to 
pay  rent  without  a  reduction  ;  I  wish  to  know 
whether  those  tenants  were  members  of  the  League  or 
not  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  one  single  name  of  one 
tenant  I  had  a  process  against. 

Were  the  tenants  members  of  the  League  ? — Some  of 
them  were. 

On  the  Livesey  estate  P^Some  of  them  were. 

On  the  Lynch  estate  ? — Some  of  them  were. 

Now,  what  was  the  danger  to  a  process  server  if  the 
secret  societies  were  working  against  the  League  ? — 
The  same  as  to  any  other  man's  business  in  the 
country. 

How  long  had  you  been  a  process  server  ? — Not 
many  years. 

How  many  years  prior  to  1879  or  1880  1-  I  suppose 
about  seven  or  eight  ;  I  cannot  say.  I  could  not  tell 
you  when  I  actually  retired  ;  it  was  either  in  1879 
or  1880. 

Prior  to  that  how  many  processes  had  you  served  ? — 
There  were  very  few  during  the  whole  time  ;  perhaps 
not  a  couple  of  dozen  altogether.  I  never  served 
ejectment  processes  ;  only  civil  bill  writs.  The  agent 
served  the  ejectment  notices. 

Had  not  a  civil  bill  officer  to  serve  civil  bill  eject- 
ments ? — In  our  place  the  estate  officials  served  these 
ejectments  themselves,  and  charged  the  tenants  pretty 
high  for  serving  them. 

You  said  you  were  a  process  server  ;  before  1879  or 
1880  did  anything  ever  happen  to  you  ?— No. 

Had  you  gone  alone  as  a  rule  ? — Yes. 

Not  with  policemen  ? — No. 

What  caused  this  danger  to  you  suddenly  in  1879  or 
1880  ?— The  district  was  disturbed.  The  people  were 
very  poor  and  in  arrear  to  the  shopkeepers  and  to  the 
landlords,  and  were  afraid  they  would  be  turned  out 
wholesale. 

You  said  that  yon  never  served  any  civil  bill  eject- 
ments before  this  visit  ? — I  said  civil  bill  processes, 
not  ejectments. 

Was  this  the  first  batch  of  evictions  you  ever  had  ? 
— Quite  so. 

Had  any  ejectments  been  served  before  the  county 
was  distarbed  ? — I  do  not  remember  before  ;  they 
were  afterwards. 

With  regard  to  the  visit  of  the  party  of  men  who 
came  to  the  house  and  demanded  these  processes,  had 
there  ever  been  any  evictions  served  in  the  district 
at  all  ?— I  do  not  remember  any. 

Can  you  tell  me   any  estate  on  whicli  you  cow  say 


that  there  was  a  fear  of  wholesale  eviction  ?-— Colonel 
Clements's,  Mrs.  Livesey's,  and  Lord  Ardilaun's. 

lu  what  year  ?— In  1879  and  1880. 

What  fact  can  you  mention  in  connexion  with  any 
threat  or  suggestion  of  wholesale  evictions  ? — The 
landlords  were  serving  the  tenants  wholesale  with 
ejectment  processes  in  1879  and  1880,  and  con- 
sequently the  people  were  distarbed. 

It  was  the  first  batch  that  was  taken  away  from 
you  ? — Yes. 

Are  you  able  now  to  identify  any  of  the  people  who 
came  and  took  them  away  ?— No  ;  1  did  not  know  any 
even  at  the  time  ;  it  was  at  night. 

How  long  before  you  joined  the  League  were  they 
taken  away  from  you  ? — I  could  not  say. 

Did  you  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  join  the  Land 
League  immediately  after  you  resigned  the  office  of 
process  server,  as  you  said  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  how 
soon  it  was. 

Be-ezamined  by  Mr.  A.  EtrssBLl/.—Yon  were  the 
first  secretary  of  the  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

And  you  could  not  have  joined  the  Land  League 
while  you  were  a  process  server,  I  suppose  ? — I  do 
not  know.  I  should  think  they  would  not  be  likely 
to  make  a  process  server  secretary  of  the  Land 
League.  The  attack  on  my  house  was  before  the 
League  started.  A  large  crowd  of  people  came  to 
my  house  ;  about  100. 

Why  were  processes  about  to  be  served  ? — For  non- 
payment of  rent,  I  think. 

Why  were  not  the  people  able  to  pay  their  rent  ? — 
I  believe  they  were  rack-rented,  and  were  in  arrears. 

Had  1879  been  a  good  year,  or  not  ?— It  was  a  most 
exceptionally  bad  year  ;  there  was  starvation  in  my 
parish  in  that  year,  and  the  people  were  in  debt  to 
the  shopkeepers. 

The  effects  of  that  would  begin  to  be  felt  in  1880? — 
The  effects  were  felt  very  intensely  in  1879. 

Yes,  hut  I  mean  that  it  would  affect  the  rents  in 
1880  ?— Yes. 

I  think  you  yourself  had  something  to  do  with  the 
relief  committee  in  that  district  ? — I  was  first  a  member 
of  the  committee  and  then  assistant-secretary  ; 
I  assisted  in  looking  after  the  distribution  of 
relief.  Mr.  Joyce,  Mr.  Coyne,  and  Mr.  Lynch  were 
members  of  the  committee,  and  Lord  Ardilaun  was 
chairman.  I  do  not  remember  who  else  was  on  it  ; 
there  were  about  12  altogether. 

Are  you  or  are  you  not  able  to  say,  from  what  you 
saw  as  a  member  of  that  committee,  whether  there 
was  really  great  distress  in  1879  ? — There  was  great 
distress  in  1879  ;  I  knew  people  to  go  three  days 
without  any  food  that  year. 

The  Attorney-General  asked  yon  about  some 
outrages;  were  they  before  the  League  was  started  ?— 
Certainly,  months  before.  I  am  sure  that  the  cases 
of  Joyce  and  O'Malley  took  place  months  before  the 
Land  League  was  established. 

The  Attorney-General  mentioned  the  name  of 
Mulroe  ;   was   he  subsequently  a  member  of  the  Land 
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[league  ? — I  believe  MQlroe,as  far  as  I  can  lecollect, 
was  a  member  of  the  Land  League,  and  a  member  of 
the  National  League.  O'Malley  is  my  brother-in- 
law.  He  was  not  a  member  of  our  branch  of  the 
League,  but  there  was  a  branch  in  his  district, 
Mellett,  whose  wife  kept  an  hotel  at  Maam,  was 
never  a  member  of  the  League. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  there  being  danger 
to  you  before  1880,  were  there  many  evictions  before 
1880,  in  your  time  ? — No.  There  were  some  after 
1879. 

Now  as  to  the  secret  societies  in  Clonbur  ;  did  the 
young  men  join  the  League  as  a  rule  ? — No  ;  the 
principal  people  who  joined  were  householders  and 
heads  of  families  ;  the  young  men  held  aloof. 

Was  Mr.  Bobinson,  who  was  mentioned  as  being 
&ed  at,  agent  for  Colonel  Clements  P — Yes,  ^nd  for 
Lord  Leitrim. 

You  are  ^  commission  agent,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  much  correspondence  ?— Yes,  a  consider" 
able  amount. 

Do  you  say  that  the  bcjoks  may  have  been  destroyed 
with  the  letters  of  your  correspondents  ?— I  was 
living  in  the  country  seven  miles  away  from  Clonbur, 
and  the  books  remained  in  Malone's  house,  and  I 
have  not  seen  them  since. 

One  question  about  the  money  of  the  League  ;  what 
was  the  rule  as  to  its  being  sent  to  Dublin  ? — I 
remember  that  we  sent  part  of  the  money  we  received 
to  the  central  branch  ;  I  do  not  think  it  was  as  much 
as  75  per  cent.,  but  we  did  not  have  much. 

John  Monaghan  was  then  called  and  examined  by 
Mr.  T.  Harrington.  The  answers  given  by  the  witness 
were  frequently  unintelligible.  He  said  : — I  reside 
at  Oughterard,  county  Galway.  I  was  present  at  the 
Court-house  at  Oughterard  when  a  young  man  was 
tried  for  setting  fire  to  a  donkey.  I  would  not  know 
the  man  now  ;  he  was  a  yonbg  chap. 

In  whose  employment  was  he  ? — I  heard  he  was  in 
the  employment  of  Mellett,  who  kept  an  hotel.  I 
know  Mellett. 

Did  you  ever  know  him  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  Land  League  or  the  National  League  ? — No, 
or  any  of  his  family. 

How  old  are  you  ? — I  am  65  next  December. 

You  know  about  the  estate  in  that  part  of  the 
conpty  which  belongs  to  the  IJaw  Life  Assurance 
Society  ?— Yes.  The  agent  is  Mr.  Eobinson.  I 
believe  that  they  purchased  the  estate  before  the 
death  of  Mr.  Martin  ;  I  think  in  1847,  I  believe 
they  trebled  the  rents.  In  Comus  Ooghter  there  was 
an  increase  from  £40  to  £114.  I  cannot  tell  you  the 
date  :.  it  is  within,  my  leqollection  j  I  am  tljere 
sipce  1843. 

When  was  the  first  increase  ?— I  think  the  first  was 
in  1849  and  1850  ;  and  when  prices  were  good  at  the 
time  of  the  Crimean  war  they  raised  the  rents  again 
at  different  times.    The   tenants  also  had  a  right  of 


free  fishery  in  connexion  with  their  lands  ;  that  is 
now  taken  away  from  them,  and  the  landlord  gets 
£100  a  year  for  it. 

Do  you  know  Comus  Glenoa,  on  the  same  estate  ?^ 
Yes,  I  have  a  branch  house  there.  There  was  an 
increase  there  from  £17  10s.  to  £80. 

Do  you  know  something  about  the  rules  of  the 
estate   ? — Yes. 

Were  the  tenants  fined  if  they  did  not  come  in  to  pay 
their  rents  before  a  particular  hour  ? — Yes  ;  if  they 
did  not  come  in  before  3  o'clock  to  the  agent,  Mr. 
Meredith,  the  rent  would  not  be  taken,  but  a  bailiff 
was  sent  out  and  their  cattle  put  into  the  pound, 
and  they  would  be  fined.  I  knew  of  a  case  of 
a  man  who  asked  for  time  because  he  wanted 
to  go  to  Galway  Market  on  the  next  day,  but 
he  was  refused.  This  was  in  1850  or  1851. 
When  tenants  were  evicted  other  tenants  residing  on 
the  property  were  not  allowed  to  shelter  them  in  their 
houses  or  even  in  their  outhouses.  If  they  did  so  they 
were  fined  £5  or  £10  by  the  landlord. 

The  President. — That  is  so  striking  a  statement 
that  we  must  ascertain  his  means  of  knowledge. 

Mr.  T.  Harrington.— Did  you  know  a  tenant 
called  Martin  Molloy  ?— Yes,  he  is  living  on  the  pro- 
perty still. 

Did  you  know  him  to  be  fined  ? 

The  Attorney-General. — Find  out  what  this 
gentleman  knows  about  it.  What  was  the  date  of 
it? 

The  President.— It  strikes  one  with  great  surprise 
that  an  ofSoe  of  this  kind  should  have  conducted  its 
business  in  such  a  way. 

Mr.  T.  Harrington.— It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
landlords  wanted  to  clear  the  tenants  off  the  estate. 
Then  the  poor-rates  would  be  reduced. 

Sir  C.  Eussell. — Very  likely  the  company  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  it. 

Examination  resumed  by  Mr.  T.  Harrington.— I 
knew  Michael  Toole,  of  Derryglen.  I  recollect  his 
giving  shelter  to  four  evicted  tenants  in  an  outhouse, 
for  which  he  was  made  to  pay  £10. 

The  President. — Did  you  see  him  give  shelter  to 
the  tenants  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  T.  HARRINGTON.— Were  the  tenants  under  the 
impression  that  the  fines  did  not  go  to  the  land- 
lords ? 

Mr.  Mttrphy. — I  object  to  this  question.  I  wish  to 
interpose,  my  Lord,  and  ask  whether  he  has  any 
means  of  knowing  what  became  of  the  fines  on  that 
estate. 

Witness.— I  know  it  was  reported  that  the  agents 
got  them,  and  did  so  down  to  1879. 

The  President. — He  seems  to  found  what  he  says 
upon  wbait  he  was  told. 

«  Mr.  T.  Harrington.— Do  you   know  a  man  called 
Michel  Connor  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  what  his  tent  was  in  1855  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Murphy,— How  do  you  know  it  ?— I  have  seen 
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the  receipts  ;  if  ;oa  want  me  to  produce  them  I  can 
do  so. 

Mr.  T.  Habeington.— I  submit  that  Mr.  Murphy  is 
not  entitled  to  cross-examine  at  this  stage,  my  Lord,  r 

The  President.— Mr.  Murphy  is  entitled  to  inter- 
pose as  a  question  arises  as  to  the  witness's  means  of 
bnowledge. 

Mr.  MuEPHY. — I  obiect  to  the  question  being  put 
until  he  shows  the  receipts. 

The  Peesident. — ^Whose  receipt  did  you  see  ?— 
Mr.  Eobinson's,  my  Lord.  I  saw  a  receipt  for  £33 
and  subsequently  for  £14  for  the  same  holding. 

By  Mr.  T.  Habeinoton. — The  rent  was  reduced  to 
that  extent  on  the  tenant's  going  into  the  Land  Court. 
I  lived  In  the  district  during  the  period  of  the  famine 
1846-47. 

Will  you  tell  us  what  you  saw  during  that  period  ? 

The  Peesident. — We  have  had  this  from  several 
witnesses. 

Mr.  T.  Habeington. — I  will  not  take  the  witness 
at  great  length  through  this,  my  Lord. 

SlE  C.  EussELL. — This  man  had  peculiar  means  of 
knowledge  on  this  point,  if  your  Lordship  would  allow 
his  evidence  to  be  taken. 

The  Peesident.— Very  well  ;  but  we  have  had  it 
before  to-day. 

Examination  continued. — When  the  famine  was  at 
its  height  in  1846-47  I  have  seen  Bianconi's  cars 
actually  upset  by  corpses  lying  in  the  road.  During 
the  same  period  I  went  into  one  house  and  saw  an 
infant  sucking  the  breast  of  its  dead  inother.  After- 
wards the  child  died,  and  I  had  mother  and  child 
buried  in  the  same  grave. 

At  this  point  in  the  examination, 

The  Peesident  said  (to  witness), — In  the  first  place, 
you  do  not  address  yourself  to  me,  and  (addressing 
Sir  C.  Eussell)  in  the  second  place  I  do  not  Understand 
a  word  he  says.  However  that,  of  course,  is  not  the 
witness's  fault. 

Examination  continued. — In  one  district,  during  the 
famine  of  1847,  30  bodies  were  brought  to  the  grave  in 
bags,  as  cofiins  could  not  be  procraed.  Ninety  families 
were  then  living  in  that  district,  but  now  there  are 
only  15.  In  the  district  of  Glann  before  the  famine 
there  were  814  families,  but  the  number  since  has 
been  74.  Land  which  was  worth  £12  an  acre  before 
the  famine  has  now  gone  out  of  cultivation,  and  is 
not  worth  half-a-crown.  There  was  also  a  good  deal 
of  distress  in  the  same  districts  in  the  years  1879-80. 
The  relief  committees  then  distributed  Indian  meal. 
We  have  not  had  many  outrages  in  our  neighbourhood, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  walls  being  knocked 
down.  The  local  Land  League  and  afterwards  the 
National  League  always  denounced  and  condemned 
any  outrages  that  took  place. 

Do  you  know  a  man  called  Welsh,  who  was  known 
as  "  Eory  "  ? — No  one  in  the  district  knew  who 
"  Eory  "  was,  but  he  used  to  get  young  men  to  join 
him,  and  then  outrages  took  place.   I  always  said  that 


outrages  were  a  disgrace  to  Ireland,  and  were  against 
the  welfare  of  the  country. 

Did  you  know  "  Eory  "  to  be  living  with  the  police 
for  a  considerable  time  ? — I  could  not  swear  that. 

Did  you  know  it  from  Head  Constable  Preston 
coming  to  you  ? 

The  Attobney-Genebal. — Does  he  know  that  from 
his  own  knowledge  ? 

Mr.  T.  Habeington.— Did  the  police  come  and  ask 
you  to  have  police  protection  ? — I  do  not  know  what 
they  wanted. 

Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  Head  Constable 
Preston  ? 

The  Peesident.- I  have  lost  the  thread. 

Sib  C.  Eussell.— This  man  "  Eory,"  who  goes 
under  various  names  in  difEerent  districts,  and  seems 
to  have  organized  the  youths  in  the  districts  to  commit 
outrages,  appears  to  have  threatened  the  witness,  and 
he  says  that  Head  Constable  Preston  spoke  to  him 
about  it. 

The  Attobney-Genbeal  .—There  is  np  evidence 
that  this  man  Welsh  is  ' '  Eory  ; ' '  the  name  was  put 
to  the  witness,  who  denies  it. 

At  this  point,  it  being  4  o'clock,  the  Court  ad- 
journed. ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  15. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  80th  sitting  to- 
day at  half-past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court 
of  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice. 

The  Commissioners  took  their  seat  on  the  bench  at 
half-past  10,  when  the  examination  of  the  witness 
Monaghan  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Habeington. 

you  gave  me  last  evening  a  few  nanies  by  which 
Welsh  was  known  in  the  locality.  Was  he  known  by 
the  name  of  "  Tracey  "  ? — Not  in  our  district. 

Do  you  know  whether  many  persons  from  the 
locality  came  to  England  every  year  to  work  ? — Yes, 
Sir,  a  great  number.  Subsequent  to  the  death  of  my 
wife  in  1851,  I  myself  came  to  England  to  get  work. 
From  what  I  know  of  the  men  who  came  over  with 
me  to  work  I  can  say  that  a  considerable  portion,  if 
not  the  whole,  of  their  earnings  went  to  pay  their  rent 
in  Ireland.  Since  I  have  myself  got  into  a  better 
position  I  have  very  often  had  occasion  to  lend 
money  to  tenants  to  pay  their  rent,  for  which  I  have 
never  charged  one  penny  of  interest. 

You  have  spoken  as  to  the  condition  of  some  of  the 
tenants.  Can  you  tell  me  anything  as  to  their  bedding? 
—I  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul.  It  was  our  duty  before  giving  relief  to  any 
family  to  visit  them  first,  and  in  a  great  number  of 
cases  I  visited  the  only  bedding  they  had  was  dried 
seaweed. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Muefhy. — My  business  is 
that  of  a  general  merchant.  I  started  the  business 
myself  in  the  year  1853. 

Are  we  to  understand  that  the  tenants  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood have  been  very  poor  all  that  time  ? — Indeed 
they  hava. 
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You  have  done  pretty  well  ? — I  think  so.  I  have 
worked  hard. 

No  doubt  you  have  worked  hard  and  been  very 
industrious,  but  these  poor  tenants  were  able  to  bring 
you  custom  ? — Yes. 

There  has  been  no  crime  all  this  time,  you  say  ? — 
Well,  no  crime,  but  of  course  there  have  been  a  few 
offences. 

Have  there  been  any  ejectments  ? — Yes,  a  great 
number,  bat  not  so  many  since  the  Land  League  was 
started. 

The  people  were  poor,  the  ejectments  were 
numerous,  hut  there  were  no  outrages  prior  to  the 
Land  League  ? — No,  nor  then  either. 

In  your  neighbourhood  I  understand  the  priest 
denounced  from  the  altar  individual  outrages  ? — He 
could  not,  because  there  was  none  of  it. 

In  1879  Father  Coyne  lived  at  Maam  ?— Yes,  he 
lived  within  four  miles  of  my  place. 

And  on  October  3,  1880,  he  preached  the  gospel  of 
the  Land  League  at  Maam  F — I  do  not  know.  I  was 
not  there. 

He  made  a  speech  ? — I  heard  he  did. 

In  which  he  advised  the  people  to  keep  a  firm  grip 
on  their  holdings  ? — I  cannot  say.  I  was  not  at  these 
meetings. 

Did  you  hear  amongst  other  things  that  the  doctrine 
preached  was  that  the  tenants  were  to  look  after 
themselves  first,  then  to  pay  the  shopkeepers,  and  to 
give  what  was  left  to  the  landlords  f— I  never  heard 
that. 

That  would  be  a  popular  doctrine  with  the  tenants 
and  shopkeepers,  would  it  not  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it 
would.     I  do  not  understand  you. 

Very  well.  You  have  said  you  were  connected  with 
the  Oughterard  League  ?— Yes,  I  was  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  There  were  12  members  on 
the  committee. 

Did  you  keep  any  books  there  ?— There  was  a  book 
with  the  names  of  subscribers.  Every  one  had  a  card 
except  the  bailiffs. 

Ah  !  they  were  the  bad  people  ?— Well,  they  did  not 
join  ns. 

They  would  not'  have  been  allowed  to  join  if  they 
would  ? — I  do  not  know  that. 

Was  there  not  a  rule  that  bailiffs  should  not  be 
admitted  as  members  of  the  Land  League  ? — ^Not  that 
1  know  of.     Not  in  our  place. 

Had  you  any  land-grabbers  in  the  place  ? — Only  one. 
The  treasurer  took  an  evicted  farm.  He  was  the  only 
land-grabber  in  our  parish. 

Have  you  any  grass-grabbers  ? — No. 

Have  you  no  sinners,  then,  to  convert  ? — It  was  not 
necessary  to  resort  to  any  means  of  converting  them. 

You  had  nobody  to  boycott  ? — No. 

You  said  a  good  deal  about  the  Law  Life  Insurance. 
Am  I  right  in  saying  that  that  society  purchased  a 
property  in  1852  ?— I  cannot  tell  you  the  date,  but 
they  did  purchase  a  property. 


Am  I  also  right  in  saying  that  they  sold  it  in  1873  ? 
— I  think  so. 

The  agent  of  the  Law  Life  was  Mr.  Eobinson  ?— 
John  Robertson  was  first  agent. 

Have  you  personally  seen  any  fines  exacted  by  him 
such  as  you  described  yesterday  ? — I  have  not  myself, 
but  the  whole  county  was  aware  of  it. 

Ee-examined  by  Sib  C.  Eussell.— How  long  has 
Eobinson,  the  present  agent,  been  the  agent  ? — I  do 
not  know  the  date  when  the  other  man  died,  but 
h.»  has  been  agent  a  great  number  of  years.  I  think 
he  was  agent  in  1852.  t  think  he  has  been  agent 
from  about  that  time,  or  perhaps  longer. 

You  said  there  was  no  crime  on  the  property  of 
Meredith  and  Mrj.  Blake.  Do  you  know  what  was  the 
condition  of  the  tenants  on  Meredith's  property  ? — It 
was  miserable,  and  the  tenants  on  Mrs.  Blake's  pro- 
perty were  also  badly  off. 

Now  about  the  shopkeepers.  Did  the  tenants  owe 
the  shopkeepers  large  sums  of  money  ? — Very  large. 
There  is  a  sum  of  £1,100  owing  to  me,  and  I  do  not 
expect  to  get  £200  of  it.  That  debt  was  principally 
incurred  for  Indian  meal.  If  the  shopkeepers  bad  not 
given  them  credit  for  Indian  meal  the  people  would 
not  have  been  able  to  get  along  at  all. 


The  Eev.  Patrick  Egan  was  the  next  witness.  The 
rev.  gentleman  at  first  requested  to  be  sworn  on  the 
Douai  Bible,  but  on  being  assured  by  Sir  C.  Eussell 
that  his  Bishops  had  taken  no  objection  to  the 
ordinary  Testament  he  waived  his  objection,  and  was 
sworn  in  the  usual  way.  In  answer  to  Sib  C. 
Eussell  he  said, — I  was  ordained  somewhere  about 
June,  1878.  I  was  in  Loughrea  from  June,  1878,  to 
August,  1885.  From  August,  1885,  to  June,  1887,  I 
was  in  Woodford.  In  June,  1887,  I  was  appointed  to 
my  present  parish. 

We  have  had  a  reference  to  a  person  who  has  been 
called  Dr.  Tully.  Do  you  know  him  ? — Yes  ;  he  was 
a  builder  by  trade.  He  has  taken  a  very  active  and 
unselfish  part  in  the  movement  of  the  Laud  Lr^gue. 
He  was  a  volunteer  worker,  and  sacrificed  his  trade, 
at  which  he  was  earning  6s.  a  day. 

We  have  heard  something  in  relation  to  him  about 
"  Dr.  TuUy's  medicine."  Will  you  tell  my  Lords 
what  that  refers  to  ?— Yes.  In  Woodford  we  were 
accustomed  to  hold  big  meetings  of  the  Tenants' 
Defence  Association.  If  any  member  was  charged 
with  breaking  the  rules,  the  charge  was  made 
publicly  at  these  meetings,  and  Dr.  Tully  dropped 
into  the  position  of  the  person  who  formulated  these 
charges  against  meicbers.  If  the  charge  was  esta- 
blished the  offending  member  would  be  expelled  from 
the  association,  but  if  it  was  found  that  the  charge 
was  not  true,  or  if  a  satisfactory  apology  were  made, 
the  offending  person  would  be  allowed  to  remain  a 
member  still. 

How  did  this  word  "  medicine  "  come  to  be  used  ? 
— It  came  to  mean  the  popular  opinion  expressed  irt 
this  way. 
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Dr.  Tully  actod,  so  to  speak,  the  part  of  the  prose- 
cutor in  these  inquiries,  and  the  result  of  them  wag 
his  "  medicine  "? — It  was  in  consequence  of  that 
that  the  name  of  "  doctor  "  was  applied  to  him. 

We  have  also  heard  something  about  "  Dr.  Tally's 
pills."  Have  you  ever  heard  him  speak  about  his 
pills  ? — No.  He  never  used  the  word  "  pills  "  in  my 
presence,  and  I  do  not  believe  he  ever  used  it. 
^fobody  has  ever  charged  Dr.  Tally  with  being  con- 
nected with  outrage  or  crime. 

First  of  all,  I  think,  yon  took  no  part  in  politics 
whatever,  and  did  not  do  so  until  after  the  distress 
period  of  1879-80  ?— That  is  so.  There  have  been 
large  and  wholesale  clearances  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Loughrea,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  the  fact  that  large 
districts  of  good  land  are  practically  depopulated.  In 
1879-80,  when  still  a  curate,  in  consequence  of  my 
daily  vocation,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the  dis- 
tressed state  of  the  people  in  Loughrea  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  people  there  were  at  that  time  in  a 
condition  of  extreme  distress.  On  two  occasions  I 
remember  being  called  to  attend  persons  in  their 
death  illness,  and  I  found  them  covered  with  nothing 
but  a  few  miserable  rags,  through  which  their  bodies 
showed  whsnever  they  moved.  With  regard  to  the 
food,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  relief  funds  started 
numbers  of  the  people  would  have  starved.  A  relief 
committee  was  formed  consisting  of  the  Catholic 
Bishop,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Bush,  the  Protestant  rector.  Dr. 
Duggan,  the  dispensary  doctor,  and  some  other  gentle- 
men, and  through  them  a  sum  of  £8,000  or  £9,000 
was  disbursed.  That  amount  of  money  was  received 
in  one  year,  and  we  disbursed  it  in  two  years. 

To  whose  tenants  did  nearly  every  penny  of  that 
go  ? — It  went  almost  exclusively  to  Lord  Clanricarde's 
tenants. 

This  was  what  I  may  call  the  local  relief  fund, 
collected  principally  through  Dr.  Duggan.  In 
addition  to  that  were  there  other  funds — for  instance, 
contributions  from  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  Fund 
and  the  Mansion-house  Fund  ?— We  had  at  Loughrea  a 
local  committee.  That  committee  expended  money 
received  from  the  Mansion-house  Fund,  the  Land 
League  Fund,  and  the  money  received  through  Dr. 
Duggan.  Besides  these,  of  which  I  have  no  account, 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  Fund,  which  was  com- 
posed chiefly  of  the  landlord  and  oiGcial  classes,  was 
dispensing  relief. 

And  in  addition  to  these  charitable  efforts  to  keep 
the  people  from  absolute  want,  there  were  of  course 
the  ordinary  Poor  Law  agencies — the  "workhouses  ? — 
Yes,  there  was  much  private  charity,  and  a  good  deal 
of  money  was  sent  by  friends  from  America  when  they 
found  their  people  at  home  in  distress. 

Is  it  within  your  knowledge  as  regards  a  consider- 
able class  of  the  tenants  in  .this  neighbourhood,  on 
Lord  Clanricarde's  and  other  properties,  that  the 
people  at  home  are  helped  by  friends  in  America  ?— 
Yes. 

During  the  whole  of  that  time,  I  must  ask  yon,  did 


Lord  Clanricarde  assist  in  relieving  the  distress  of  his 
people  ?-;-He  had  not  even  the  courtesy  to  answer  a 
respectful  letter  signed  by  Dr.  Duggan  and  the 
secretaries  of  our  committee  ;  he  gave  no  relief  or 
employment  of  any  kind. 

The  President. — That  is  the  question.  I  suppose 
I  may  take  it  he  did  not  ? — He  did  not. 

Sib  C.  Kussell. — Am  I  right  in  saying  that  the 
local  branch  of  the  League  was  formed  in  December, 

1880  ?— I  think  it  was. 

You,  I  think,  became  president  of  it,  and  remained 
in  that  position  until  it  wa«  suppressed  in  October, 

1881  ?— Yes. 

Who  were  the  persons  who  took  a  prominent  part  ? 
—They  were  elected  by  the  body  of  the  townsmen,  and 
there  were  some  of  the  most  respectable  and  repre- 
sentative men  in  the  town.  Mr.  Kennedy,  chairman 
of  the  Commissioners,  was  vice-president — he  was 
examined  here  ;  the  two  Messrs.  Sweeney,  one  of 
them  a  builder  and  the  other  a  spirit  grocer,  and 
others. 

Well,  was  this  a  committee  of  the  most  responsible 
people  in  the  town  of  Loughrea  ? — Yes. 

Did  any  serious  crime  take  place  up  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  League  about  December,  1880,  until  the 
suppression  Of  the  League  in  Loughrea  ?  I  am  talking 
of  until  after  the  suppression  of  the  League,  except 
the  murder  of  Constable  Linton  ? — No. 

Was  it  ever  suggested  until  this  inquiry,  if  it  is 
suggested  now,  that  that  had  anything  to  do  with 
agrarian  causes  ? — I  never  heard  it. 

When  that  unhappy  murder  did  take  place  was  any- 
thing done  by  the  League  in  relation  to  it,  or  any- 
thing done  by  you  or  any  one  else  in  Loughrea  in 
relation  to  it  ? — My  memory  is  that  I  convened  a 
special  meeting  of  the  League  committee  the  follow- 
ing evening,  and  a  resolution  was  passed. 

The  Attobnby-Gekebal. — Have  you  any  minute 
book.  Father  Egan  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  there  was 
any  minute  book. 

SIK  C.  Kussell. — You  left  the  parish  afterwards, 
as  you  have  told  us,  but  was  there  any  minute  book 
of  the  resolutions,  or  was  there  any  record  of  the 
members  and  payments  ? — There  was  a  record  of  the 
members  and  payments,  but  no  formal  minute  book. 

What  resolution  was  passed  ? — A  resolution  con«- 
domning  this  outrage  in  very  strong  language  ;  I  can- 
not after  this  lapse  of  tinie  remember  tha  precise 
terras. 

Condemning  and  deploring  it  ? — Regretting  and 
deploring  it.  I  remember  distinctly  the  Press  reporter 
was  there,  and  I  handed  the  resolution  to  him  myself, 
asking  him  to  have  it  at  once  published.  I  cannot  be 
sure  whether  it  did  appear  or  not. 

Now  as  regards  the  services  on  the  Sunday  ,  was 
anything  said  or  done  in  relation  to  this  murder  ? — I 
remember  denouncing  the  murder  as  strongly  as  I 
possibly  could  myself. 

After  mass  ? — I    am  not  quite  sure  whether  I  said 
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mass  on  that  day  or  not.  My  impression  is  I  did  say 
(two  masses.  If  so,  I  denounced  'it  after  both  masses. 
Another  priest  denounced  it  after  the  third  mass.  It 
was,  I  heard,  also  denoijnced  at  the  Friars'  church  in 
lioughrea,  after  the  mass. 

It  has  been  stated  that  there  were  £ve  murders  in 
Loughrea  within  a  comparatively  short  time  ?^- 
Sergeant  Linton,  Mr.  Blake,  and  the  servant  Buane 
were  the  only  three  murdered  in  close  proximity  to 
Loughrea, 

With  reference  to  the  murder  of  Blake  and  his  ser- 
vant, that  occurred,  your  Lordships  will  recollect,  on 
June  29,  18S2.  (To  witness.)  This  was  after  the 
Buppressiou  of  the  League  ? — Yes. 

Were  a  numberof  persons  arrested  under  Mr.Forster's 
Acts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loughrea  ? — Yes  ;  a 
number  were  arrested  before  that,  and  a  very  large 
number  were  arrested  the  day  afterwards. 

I  meant  before  this  occurrence  of  Mr.  Blake's  ? — 
Yes,  some  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  in  Loughrea 
were   arrested. 

Can  you  give  us  the  names  ? — Mr.  John  Sweeney 
was  one,  the  spirit  grocer;  a  Press  reporter  named 
CnnTiingham,  a  member  of  the  League,  but  not  of  the 
committee 

Do  you  recollect  any  other  ? — There  were  a  number 
of  others  arrested,  some  were  released  at  intervals, 
but  I  cannot  clearly  say  without  the  return  before  me 
as  to  the  particular  time,  or  who  actually  were 
arrested  besides  these  two.  I  think  there  were  three 
or  four  more. 

This  murder  of  Mr.  Blake  was  on  June  29,  1882, 
which  was  a  holiday  ? — Yes. 

A  holiday  of  obligation  P^Yes. 

Had  you  been  that  morning  officiating  in  some 
country  parish  f — Yes,  the  church  of  a  neighbouring 
parish  ;  I  was  obliging  my  assistant  at  the  seminary. 
Father  Bowes.  I  was  driving  back  with  a  brother  of 
the  priest  I  have  mentioned.  He  was  driving  a  young 
horse  and  driving  towards  Loughrea,  and  my  attention 
was  called  to  something  coming  behind  me. 

What  was  it  he  called  your  attention  to  ? — A  horse 
coming  on  at  great  speed  ;  a  horse  and  car. 

And  what  did  Mr.  Bowes  do  ? — He  said  to  me  that 
the  pony  would  not  be  able  to  keep  the  road  ;  he 
would  go  back  to  try  and  stop  the  horse  and  car,  and 
I  was  going  on. 

Did  he  get  off  the  oar  ? — Yes. 

And  the  car  that  was  following  you  was  the  car 
with  Mrs.  Blake  and  the  body  of  the  man  Euane  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  drove  on  a  few  yards ;  there  was  a  wide  open- 
ing there  at  a  gate  leading  to  a  convent,  and  I 
waited  ;  and  when  the  horse  was  standing  quiet  there 
I  looked  back  and  I  BawMr.Bowes,who  hadstoppedthe 
other  horse  in  the  meantime,  and  had  turned  round  and 
was  holding  his  hand  up  and  beckoning  to  me,  Up  to 
that  time  I  had  heard  no  shots. 

Being  beckoned  to  by  Mr.  Bowes  did  you  go  back  to 
where  he  was  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  £nd  this  man  Baane  in  a  hopeless  state  in 


the  car,  le^ijipg  on  Mrs.  Blake  ? — Yes  ;  I  at  once 
saw  the  extreme  danger  iu  which  he  was  ;  I  saw  his 
features  twitching,  and  I  gave  remission  and  absolu- 
tion. 

Up  to  that  time  had  you  known  or  heard  anything  of 
what  had  happened  to  Mr.  Bl»ke  ? — I  had  no  idea  of 
it. 

Having  attended  to  this  poor  man  did  you  step  on  to 
the  footpath  ? — Yes  ;  it  was  very  high  at  the  place, 
very  nearly  2ft.  high. 

Did  you  then  learn  that  Mr.  Blake  was  lying  on'the 
road  further  up  in  the  direction  from  which  the  car 
bad  come  P — Mrs.  Blake  cried  out  to  me  to  go  back 
and  attend  her  hiisfaand. 

As  soon  as  you  realized  that  her  husband  needed  to 
be  attended  to  did  you  or  did  you  not  go  with  promp- 
titude ? — As  soon  as  I  possibly  could  ;  and  I  found  the 
poor  man  in  the  road,  and  I  thought  there  was  still 
life  in  him. 

I  am  informed  that  you  were  pained  by  the  account 
Mrs.  Blake  has  given  ? — Certainly. 

Is  it  a  fact  that  you  then  went  into  Loughrea  and 
said  your  second  mass  ?^Yes. 

And  after  that  did  you  call  to  inquire  after  Mrs. 
Blake  ? — On  my  way  to  the  church  I  called  at  the  hotel 
where  I  heard  that  she  had  put  up,  and  inquired,  but 
the  doctor  was  then  with  her.  I  went  on  to  the  church 
and  denounced  the  murder,  and  after  mass  I  was  ex- 
ceedingly weak  and  tired,  and  went  directly  before 
breaking  my  fast  to  call  upon  Mrs.  Blake  and  express 
my  sympathy  with  her. 

And  was  she  on  that  same  occasion  taken  to  a  con- 
vent and  nursed  by  the  sisters  in  the  convent  for  a 
period  of  six  weeks? — The  doctor  recommended  quiet  ; 
she  went  on  the  next  day  to  the  convent,  and  was 
nursed  for  six  weeks  and  treated  with  every  kind- 
ness. 

Did  you  during  that  interval  frequently  call  to 
inquire  ? — Yes ;  and  I  was  repeatedly  thanked  by  Mrs. 
Blake's  sister,  and  on  two  occasions  by  Mrs,  Blake 
herself, 

I  must  put  it  to  you  plainly  ;  it  was  insinuated  that 
yoa  did  not  show  any  sympathy  with  Mrs.  Blake  in 
her  trouble  ? — There  is  not  the  slightest  foundation 
for  that  statement. 

There  is  a.  Local  Board  of  Guardians,  and  there  are 
also  Town  Commissioners  at  Loughrea  ? — Yes  ;  those 
are  the  only  local  bodies  in  Loughrea. 

Did  they  do  anything  in  relation  to  this  murder  ?^ 
They  passed  resolutions  of  sympathy  with  Mrs.  Blake 
and  of  condemnation  of  the  murder. 

Both  oi  these  bodies  p-^Yes, 

On  the  following  Sunday  were  there  not  allusions 
made  to  this,  and,  if  so,  by  whom,  at  the  churches  p — There 
are  generally  the  thre^  masses  in  the  parish  church  of 
Loughrea,  and  after  each  of  these  masses  the  mnrdec 
was  denounced  by  the  officiating  priests.  I  forget  now 
who  they  were.  Dr.  Dnggan,  who  was  absent  when 
the  murder  occurred,  went  himself  to  the  evening 
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devotions,  the  vespers,  and  denounced  the  murder 
there. 

Was  or  was  not  the  feeling  of  the  entire  neighbour-^ 
hood  of  Loughrea  one  of  sympathy  with  Mfs.  piake, 
and  one  of  regret  that  the  occnrrence  had  taken  place  ? 
—Yes. 

Was  Mr.  Blake  himself  at  all  an  unpopolar  man  ?— 
Personally  he  was  not. 

Are  you  aware  that  he  had  tried  to  nse  his  influence 
with  Lord  Clanricarde  fyi  deal  considerately  with  his 
tenants. 

The  Attoeney-Gbnebal.— How  is  he  to  know? 

Sib  C.  Eussbll.— Well,  I  will  not  press  the  ques- 
tion. He  might  have  heard  it.  (Xo  witness.)  Daring 
the  period  of  the  Land  League  I  think  you  made  a 
number  of  speeches  at  various  meetings  ? — Yes,  quite 
a  number. 

Has  any  complaint  been  made  of  any  of  the  speeches 
that  you  made  ? — No. 

Did  the  local  clergy,  with  the  approbation  of  their 
Bishop,  take  part  in  these  meetings  and  the  Land 
League  movement  ?— Yes,  one  or  other  always  pre- 
sided. 

Was  there  on  any  occasion  at  which  yon  were 
present  any  encouragement  or  suggestion  of  encourage- 
ment of  outrage  ? — No. 

Was  reference  made  to  outrage  at  these  meetings,  or 
any  advice  given  to  the  people  in  relation  to  crime  or 
abstaining  from  crime  ? — The  presiding  clergyman,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  always  denounced  crime,  and 
advised  the  people  to  abstain  from  any  criminal 
practices. 

I  asked  you  about  the  persons  who  were  arrested  as 
suspects  before  the  murder  of  Mr.  Blake, and  you  gave 
me  two  or  three.  The  names  of  some  are  put  into  my 
hands  to  the  number  of  nine  ;  is  that  nearer  the 
number  or  not  ? — I  gave  three  names,  but  there  were 
four  or  five  others  whose  names  I  do  not  recollect. 

After  Mr.  Blake's  murder  there  were  a  munber  of 
o!:her  arrests  made,  were  ther&  not  ? — Nineteen  on  the 
following  evening  ;  two  the  morning  after  that,  on 
warrants  issued  by  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd,  and  on  the 
following  morning  there  was  an  additional  arrest. 

We  have  heard  of  the  case  of  the  process-server 
called  Finlay — that  occurred  at  Woodford  ?— Yes. 

With  the  exception  of  Finlay's  murder  was  there 
any  serious  crime  in  the  Woodford  district  ? — Not 
while  I  was  there,  or  even  alleged  crime  until  June, 
1887.  Since  then  there  is  an  alleged  case  of  shoot- 
ing. 

But  the  only  serious  crime,  affecting  life  at  all 
events,  was  the  murder  of  Finlay  ? — Yes. 

First  of  all,  with  reference  to  a  speech  of  Mr. 
Roche's,  was  .the  name  "Balaclava"  a  nickname  by 
which  Finlay  was  generally  known  ?— I  never  heard 
him  called  by  that  name.  He  was  generally  called 
"  the  pensioner  ;"  he  had  been  a  soldier. 

Are  yon  aware  that  on  the  occasion  of  a  number  of 
police  going  to  assist  evictions  Boche  made  a  speech 
in  which  he  said  :— '•  The  landlords  are  having  their 


Balaclava  to-day,  but  we  will  have  our  Fontenoy  "?— 
I  certainly  did  not  understand  that  to  have  reference 
to  Finlay,  and  if  I  had  done  so  I  should  at  once  have 
called  npon  Mr.  Kocbe  to  withdraw  the  ezpression. 
Mr.  Boche  is  a  miUowner,  and  chairman  of  the  Wood* 
ford  Tenants'  Defence  Association. 

yjHh  reference  to  that  association  I  want  to  ask  you 
this  preliminary  question.  Had  you  anything  to  do 
yourself  at  Woodford  with  any  branch  of  the  Land 
Le^goe  or  NatipnaL  League,  and,  if  so,  ^hen  first  ?— <' 
Immediately  after  going  to  Woodford  I  was  mads 
honorary  .member  of  the  committee  of  the  Irish 
National  League  local  branch. 

What  was  this  Tenants'  Defence  Association  ?— 16 
arose  in  this  way — the  tenants  found  themselves  unr 
able  to  pay  their  rent  ;  they  met  and  decided  to  go  in 
a  body  to  the  different  rent  offices  and  demand  what 
they  considered  a  fair  rent. 

Why  was  this  particular  Defence  Association  formed 
in  Woodford,  as  distinguished  from  the  general 
organizatipn  of  the  National  League  ?— The  tenants 
found  that  the  National  League  in  Dublin  would  not 
support  them  in  the  stand  they  were  then  taking 
against  the  landlords.  The  leaders  in  Dublin  wished 
at  the  time  tp  have  all  quiet  and  peace,  in  order  not 
to  interfere  with  the  chances  of  the  Home  Bnle  Bill 
then  before  Parliament. 

They  would  not  assist  the  local  tenants  ?— No. 

And  then  these  tenants  made  the  association  for 
themselves  ? — Yes  ;  and  from  the  day  it  was  started 
the  National  League  in  Woodford  became  a  dead  letter. 

When  •  was  that  Tenants'  Defence  Association 
started  ?— I  think  the  election  of  chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee  took  place  towards  tha 
close  of  October,  1885. 

And  you  say  that  4rom  October,  1885,  downwards 
the  National  League  was  a  dead  letter  ? — Yes  ; 
since  then  there  has  not  been  one  farthing  collected 
for  the  National  League  in  Woodford,  and  there  has 
been  no  contribution  sent  on  for  the  central  fund  by 
the  local  branch  of  the  National  League.  After  the 
suppression  of  the  National  League  by  proclamation 
the  Woodford  Tenants'  Defence  Association  sent  £10 
as  a  protest. 

About  Finlay  ;  it  has  been  suggested  that  Mrs, 
Finlay  went  to  your  house  and  abused  or  made  some 
imprecation  in  relation  to  you.  Did  you  hear  of  that  ? 
—I  did. 

When  ? — I  heard  on  the  evening  of  the  murder  that 
she  went  through  the  street  cursing  me  and  cursing 
several  other  respectable  people  in  Woodford  ;  but  I 
never  heard  that  she  went  upon  her  knees  to  curse  me 
or  anybody  else. 

Is  it  a  fact  that  after  she  was  supposed  to  have  done 
this  she  came  to  you  herself  to  get  your  assistance  in 
relation  to  some  claim  she  had  against  Mr.  Lewis  P— 
It  is.  She  apologized  and  expressed  her  regret,  and 
has  since  looked  upon  me  as  one  of  her  greatest 
friends. 
'  In  lelaiion  to  Fiid^y^'a  deajib  :  on  the  following 
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Sunday  was  any  reference  made  to  it  by  you  or  any- 
body else,  and,  if  eo,  by  whom,  and  bow  ?-^Before 
Sunday  I  think  we  held  our  usual  weekly  meeting  of 
the  committee  of  the  Defence  AsLSOciation  ;  it  was 
generally  held  on  Friday,  and  resolutions  were  then 
passed.  On  Saturday  morning  I  remember  receiving 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Duggan  expressing  his  regret  at  and 
condemnation  of  the  murder,  and  directing  Father 
Coen  and  myself  to  denounce  it  from  the  altar. 

Dr.  Duggan  is  in  very  feeble  health,  I  believe  ? — 
Be  is. 

Did  you  do  so  ? — We  both  did  so. 

In  the  strongest  termff? — Yes. 

Both  you  and  Dr.  Coen  ? — Tes.  Father  Coen  has 
<ince  died. 

We  have  heard  that  some  onkind  feeling  was  dis- 
played towards  Mrs.  Finlay  by  some  of  her  neighbours 
after  her  husband's  death.  Did  you  try  and  do  any- 
thing to  prevent  such  a  feeling  from  beingdisplayedP — 
Yes,  on  the  evening  of  the  murder  I  went  myself  to 
some  of  the  leading  persons  in  Woodford,  and  I  asked 
them  to  speak  to  the  people,  to  show  no  feeling 
towards  the  widow  except  one  of  kindness  and 
sympathy.  These  gentlemen  did,  at  my  request,  go 
among  the  people  with  that  object  in  view.  On  the 
Sunday  at  the  altar  I  condemned  the  murder  and 
spoke  to  the  people  to  the  same  effect: 

Something  has  been  said  about  a  mock  funeral  being 
held  ;  do  you  know  anything  about  that  ?— I  did  not 
know  of  any  mock  funeral  being  held,  but  I  know 
that  a  call  was  made  upon  the  young  men  of  the 
parish  to  come  with  their  spades  to  "  mould  " 
potatoes  of  some  tenants  who  were  threatened  with 
eviction  by  Sir  Henry  Burke.  I  was  away  at  a  con- 
ference at  Loughrea,  11  miles  off,  at  the  titae,  and 
was  therefore  not  present  on  the  occasion.  Father 
Coen  was  also  away.  We  heard  nothing  whatever  of 
a  mock  funeral  or  of  any  demonstration  of  that  kind. 
^s  we  had  no  suspicion  that  such  a  thing  would 
happen,  we  had  no  opportunity  of  preventing  it  from 
taking  place. 

There  is  another  matter  to  which  I  must  refer.  Mr. 
Burke,  the  magistrate,  says  that  you  called  upon  him 
in  reference  to  a  prosecution  against  Mr.  Roche  and 
asked  him  to  attend  when  Mr.  Koche  was  being 
brought  up  before  the  magistrates  at  Woodford.  That 
is  so  ;  I  believe  you  did,  in  fact,  attend  ?— I  did. 
Mr.  Roche  was  charged  under  some  old  statute  of 
Bdward  III.  with  using  abusive  language  towards  Mr, 
Iiewis.  Mr.  Roche  has  expressed  his  great  regret  to 
myself  for  using  that  language.  It  is  not  correct  to 
say  that  I  in  any  way  suggested  a  threat  to  Mr.  Burke 
if  he  did  not  attend.  We  conversed  in  most  friendly 
and  amicable  terms  and  we  parted  in  the  same 
manner.  He  accompanied  me  a  part  of  the  way.  That 
is  my  remembrance  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Burke,  in  his  evidence,  said,  "  Father  Coen 
came  to  request  that  I  would  attend  the  Court  in  the 
interest  of  Mr.  Roche,  and  he  referred  to  the 
intended  prosecution    then   and    said   it    was  a  mere 


farce  got  up  by  the  police  for  spite."  The  effect  of 
his  evidence  is  that,  in  consequence  of  his  not  goine 
to  the  Court,  ho  was  boycotted  and  his  servants  left 
him.  Is  bis,  fftatement  correct? — Some  time  after- 
wards. I  heard  that  Mr.  Burke's  servants  had  left  hira, 
I  t^ink  they  did  so  as  acting  in  union  with  the 
geder^l  iudlgvation  at  Mr.  Burke's  refusal  to  do  as  he 
was  wished  with  regard  to  Mr.  Roche.  As  far  as  I 
know,  the  case  of  Mr.  Burke  was  not  a  serious  one  of 
boycotting-.  I  had  not  heard  that  his  servants  were 
called  before  the  League,  and  I  do  not  think  that  they 
were. 

Mr.  Burke  said,  "  1  knew  from  what  Father  Egar 
said  I  would  be  boycotted."  Had  you  held  out  any 
threat  to  him  ? — I  certainly  never  held  out  the  threat 
to  Mr.  Burke'  that  he  would  be  boycotted.  Except 
calling  upon  Mr.  Burke,  I  never  uttered  any  threat 
in  any  shape  or  kind  to  him  in  relation  to  my  request. 
Mr.  Burke's  sister  is  a  relative  of  my  own,  and  Mr. 
Burke  is  a  connexion  of  Mr.  Roche's.  With  reference 
to  the  photograph  of  the  committee  of  the  Woodford 
"tenants'  Defence  Association  in  which  I  and  Dr. 
Tully  appear,  we  were  holding  our  usual  meeting  one 
Sunday  at  the  rooms  of  the  organization,  and  a  friend 
who  was  a  photographer  being  at  Woodford — a  very 
rare  occurrence  in  the  village — he  asked  permission  to 
take  a  photograph  of  the  members  of  the  committee, 
which  was  granted.  Dr.  Tully  happened  to  be 
engiged  in  business  at  Woodford  at  the  time  and  he 
wjs  a'sked  to  go  into  the  yard,  and  he  agreed  to  do  so 
and  stood  in  the  group.  Dr.  Tully  was  photographed 
with  a  bottle  in  his  hand  of  *'  hop  bitters,"  which  he 
got  for  the  purpose  from  some  neighbouring  shop,  I 
believe.  He  was  not  in  the  habit  of  carrying  such  a 
bottle  about  with  him.  I,  Mr.  Roche  and  Father  Coen, 
and  the  principal  members  of  the  committee  present 
also  appear  in  the  photograph. 

It  is  common  ground  that,  after  the  days  of  the 
Land  League  and  after  the  National  League  was 
started,  there  was  a  recurrence  of  distress  and  a  great 
and  abnormal  fall  in  thepricesof  agricultural  produce, 
beginning  in  1885.  That  was  so,  was  it  not  ?— Yes, 
the  potato  crop  entifely  failed  in  the  mountain  lands 
about  Woodford,  and  there  was  also  a  great  fall  in 
the  price  of  the  small  mountain  cattle  upon  which 
the  people  principally  depended  to  pay  their 
rent.  In  the  then  condition  of  things  the  people 
certainly  could  not  pay  their  rent.  In  these  circum- 
stances I  and  Father  Coen,  the  parish  priest,  took 
steps  to  have  representations  made  to  the  landlords 
on  the  part  of  the  tenants.  I  and  Father  Coen 
and  Mr.  Roche,  with  a  body  of  the  tenants,  formed 
a  deputation  and  waited  upon  Mr.  Lewis  for 
the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  induce  him  to 
eoue  to  some  terms  between  himself  and  the  tenants. 
We  went  to  the  hall  door,  where  we  were  met 
by  the  bailiff,  who  said  that  Mr,  Lewis  refused 
to  see  anybody  but  the  tenants,  and  only  those  one  by 
one.  In  the  end  the  bailiff  shut  the  door  in  the  face 
dftb6  priest  of  the  parish.    We   then    went  to  Sir 
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Henry  Burke's,  where  we  were  received  with  every 
courtesy,  but  no  terms  were  arranged.  Sir  Henry 
Burke  offered  an  abatement  of  Ss.  in  the  pound,  or  of 
15  per  cent,,  whereas  the  tenants  would  have  settled 
if  he  would  have  given  a  reduction  of  6s.  in  the  pound, 
or  25  per  cent.  We  then  expressed  a  strong  wish  that 
Sir  Henry  Burke  should  play  a  waiting  game,  in  order 
to  give  time  for  a  settlement  to  be  arrived  at.  He, 
however,  was  the  first  who  proceeded  to  eviction,  the 
report  at  the  time  being  that  he  was  put  forward  by 
the  landlords  to  take  action,  he  being  the  most  popu- 
lar and  the  strongest  man. 

Then  I  wish  to  know  this.  In  your  attempted  nego- 
tiations with  the  landlords,  as  far  as  your  action  and 
that  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  was  concerned, 
was  it  in  the  direction  of  moderating. the  demands  of 
the  tenants  or  of  aggravating  them  ? — It  was  in  the 
direction  of  moderating  their  demands.  In  January, 
1886,  a  great  number  of  ejectments  were  carried,  out, 
and  a  large  body  of  constabulary  was  required  to  put 
down  resistance  to  them.  At  that  time  the  condition 
of  the  tenants  upon  the  property  was  worse  than  that 
of  those  upon  the  Clanricarde  property.  The  rents 
were  higher,  and  the  condition  of  the  tenants  was 
worse.  An  attempt  was  made  in  the  case  of  the 
tenants  of  Lord  Clanricarde  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment between  the  tenants  and  their  landlord.  Dr. 
Healy,  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  conducted  the  nego- 
tiations, and  a  memorial  on  the  subject  was  forwarded 
to  Lord  Clanricarde,bnt  it  wasnot  evenacknowledged. 
The  condition  of  the  tenants  on  Sir  Henry  Burke's 
property  at  Woodford  was  that  they  were  very  poor.  , 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  murder  of  Dempsey — where 
did  that  murder  occur  ? — ^At  a  place  about  five  miles 
from  Loughrea. 

Do  ynu  know  anything  about  it  ? — No ;  it  happened 
in  another  parish.  All  I  know  is  that  there  was  no 
boycotting  of  the  widow. 

She  said  that  she  was  boycotted  ? — There  was  no 
boycotting  in  Loughrea. 

With  regard  to  the  witness  Sergeant  Bartholomew 
Coursey.  What  took  place  between  yoa  and  Father 
Coen  and  him  about  getting  a  coffin  for  Finlay  ? — I 
know  that  Sergeant  Coursey  came  to  Father  Coen  and 
myself  in  my  house  in  reference  to  getting  a  cofSn 
and  to  our  attending  the  funeral.  Before  that  Father 
Coen  had  applied  to  the  authorities  to  have'  the  ser- 
geant removed,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  disturbing 
the  neighbourhood.  When  he  came  to  see  Father  Coen 
about  getting  the  coffin,  Father  Coen  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  him.  Father  Coen  said  that  the 
other  officers  could  have  called  about  the  matter  if 
they  wished  him  to  do  anything.  The  man  that  the 
sergeant  said  had  refused  to  make  a  coffin  for  Finlay 
had  never  made  coffins  at  all ;  he  was  simply  a  timber 
merchant. 

In  his  evidence  Sergeant  Coursey  stated  that  you 
said  that  the  police  protecting  Finlay  would  soon  be 
done  away  with.  Do  you  recollect  what  I  am  refer- 
ring to  ? — Yes. 


What  did  you  mean  by  that  7 — I  recollect  speaking 
of  the  matter  in  a  general  way.  I  meant  that  there 
would  soon  be  such  a  change  in  the  Government  of 
the  day  as  would  prevent  the  constabulary  force  from 
being  employed  to  carry  out  unjust  evictions.  I  did 
not  mean  by  what  I  said  to  suggest  any  improper 
making  away  with  the  police,  and  no  one  could  have 
supposed  that  I  bad  any  such  intention  in  my  mind 
from  what  I  said. 

Until  they  were  largely  engaged  in  assisting  in 
carrying  out  evictions,  was  there  any  ill-feeling  be- 
tween the  police  and  the  people  ? — No,  there  was  no 
boycotting  of  the  police  until  they  were  engaged  in 
assisting  to  carry  out  the  evictions  at  Woodford  on 
the  Clanricarde  property. 

There  is  a  castle  upon  the  Clanricarde  property,  is 
there  not  ? — ^Yes,  but  Lord  Clanricarde  has  never  been 
near  the  place,  and  it  is  now  in  a  ruinous  condition, 
havinn  been  allowed  to  go  to  decay. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  AteiN30N.-^How  long  had 
you  been  at  Loughrea  before  you  went  to  Woodford  ? 
— I  was  at  Loughrea  from  my  birth  until  my  ordina  - 
tion  in  1878. 

Did  you  join  the  Land  League  from  its  first  esta- 
blishment ? — I  joined  it  in  December,  1880,  at 
Loughrea. 

What  post  did  yon  hold  in  the  League  ? — That  of 
president. 

Did  you  hold  that  post  until  you  went  to  Wood- 
ford ? — No ;  the  League  was  suppressed  in  the  Octo- 
ber following. 

Did  yoa  not  hold  meetings  of  the  League  after  it 
was  suppressed  P^^No. 

When  you  went  to  Woodford  did  yoa  join  the 
National  League  ? — Yes. 

As  president  ? — No. 

What  time  did  you  come  to  Woodford  ?— In  August, 
1885. 

Did  you  at  once  become  president  of  the  Tenants' 
Defence  Association  ? — No. 

Was  that  association  started  immediately  after  yoa 
arrived  at  Woodford  ? — No. 

Did  you  find  the  association  in  existence  when  yoa 
went  there  '/—Yea. 

What  post  did  you  hold  in  it  ? — At  first  I  was  an 
honorary  member,  bat  at  last  the  people  insisted  that 
I  should  liecome  the  treasurer  of  it.  It  is  the  general 
rule  that  the  parish  priest  should  be  an  honorary 
member  of  the  association. 

The  years  1878,  1879,  and  1880  were  bad  years, 
were  they  not  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  that,  notwithstanding  those  bad  years, 
there  was  perfect  peace  at  Woodford  until  you  made 
your  appearance  there  in  August,  1885  ? — I  believe 
there  was. 

Except  one  solitary  murder  7 — Yes. 

And  from  August,  1886,  to  1887  what  was  its  con- 
dition ? — There  was  a  protest,  which  I  believe  was 
perfectly  legitimate,  against  unjust  evictions. 

Do  you  know  that  in  the  police  district  of  Woodford 
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there  were  in  18S5,  1886,  and  1887  some  scores  o£ 
people  boycotted  and  placed  vmder  police  protection  ? 
—I  know  that  some  persons  were  boycotted  and  that 
some  were  placed  irnder  police  protection,  but  not 
scores  of  them. 

Did  you  read  the  evidence  given  in  the  trial  of  Blunt 
against  Byrne  ?— I  read  the  account  in  the  Freeman's 
Journal. 

Did  you  read  the  evidence  of  Sergeant  Coursey,  who 
has  been  examined  here  ? — I  think  so. 

And  of  Head  Constable  Keynolds  ?— Yes. 

Were  you  examined  yourself  ? — No. 

At  that  trial  did  Sergeant  Coursey  give  substantially 
the  same  evidence  that  he  has  given  here  ? — I  cannot 
say.  I  cannot  say  whether  the  report  of  tb«  Blant 
case  that  appeared  in  the  Freeman's  Journal  was  full 
or  accurate. 

After  the  Blunt  case  did  you  make  any  inquiry  with 
a  view  to  find  out  whether  what  those  witnesses  had  said 
was  accurate  ? — No.  I  kneTT  that  to  a  large  extent 
it  was  incorrect  without  making  any  inquiry.  They 
magnified  every  trumpery  business  into  an  outrage. 

Can  you  give  an  instance  of  the  kind  ?— 1  can. 
There  is  the  case  of  the  widow  Finlay's  windows. 
Some  persons  who  had  had  some  drink  threw  some 
pebbles  at  the  house,  and  two  small  panes  of  glass 
were  broken. 

That  was  after  her  husband's  murder  ?— Yes. 

Immediately  after  ? — Yes. 

Was  she  not  left  without  fnel,  food,  and  light  ?— 
Certainly  not  through  the  action  of  the  Woodford 
people. 

In  the  case  of  "Blunt  against  Byrne  "  did  Sergeant 
Coursey  say  that  she  had  neither  food,  nor  fuel,  nor 
light  on  the  night  of  her  husband's  murder  ? — I  do  not 
remember. 

Was  she  not  boycotted  ? — Well,  in  consequence  of 
the  exhibition  which  she  made  that  evening  there  was 
a  strong  feeling  against  her,  naturally.  She  was  going 
about  the  town  cursing  certain  people  and  making 
charges  of  murder  by  implication. 

Did  this  feeling  against  the  woman  arise  solely  in 
consequence  of  that  ? — I  do  not  go  as  far  as  that. 
There  might  be  other  causes  which  it  would  be 
charitable  not  to  state. 

Did  not  Sergeant  Coursey  swear  that  the  widow 
could  get  neither  food,  nor  fuel,  nor  fire  ?-"I  did  not 
read  that. 

Did  yon  inquire  at  all  whether  the  woman  was  boy- 
cotted ? — I  said  in  my  evidence-in-chief  that  as  soon 
as  I  heard  what  the  woman  had  done  I  went  to  several 
respectable  persons  in  Woodford  and  asked  them  to 
tell  the  people  not  to  do  anything  to  her.  On  the 
Sunday  X  told  the  traders  to  supply  her  with  food  and 
fuel. 

Then  you  must  have  known  ,that  she  was  in  want  of 
them  ?— I  was  not  aware  of  it  until  evidence  was 
given  on  the  subject. 

Why,  then,  did  yon  do  what  you  faava  told  us  ?— 


Because  I  thought  the  police  authorities  would  be  verj 
glad  to  manufacture  a  case. 

You  did  it  to  checkmate  the  authorities  ? — That  was 
one  motive,  and  there  was  also  the  motive  oj 
humanity. 

Did  you  anticipate  that  she  would  be  in  want  of 
food  or  fire  ?— I  thought  there  might  be  some  indigna- 
tion against  her  in  consequence  of  the  unfounded  charges 
which  she  had  made.  I  heard  she  had  gone  through 
the  town  cursing  us  and  charging  us  with  responsibility 
for  her  husband's  death,  and  I  asked  certain  gentle- 
men to  use  their  influence,  which  was  very  great,  for 
the  purpose  of  insuring  that  there  should  be  no  mani- 
festation of  feeling  in  her  regard  except  one  of 
sympathy  and  kindness. 

Did  you    succeed  in  your  endeavour  ? — Yes. 

Was  she  not  boycotted  for  months  ? — No  ;  she  never 
mentioned  to  me  that  she  was  boycotted. 

Did  you  make  any  inquiry  ? — No,  because  I  thought 
there  was  no  possibility  of  her  being  boycotted. 

Was  there  a  strong  feeling  against  her  husband  ?— 
There  was*,  certainly. 

So  strong  that  somebody  murdered  him  ?— Yes, 
somebody  did  ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  the  crime 
was  the  result  of  the  general  feeling. 

To  what  was  it  due, in  your  opinion  ? — I  cannot  form 
an  opinion. 

Is  there  a  man  in  Woodford  who  makes  coffins  P— Yes, 

'The  man  was  mmrdered  in  a  wood  close  to  the 
town  ? — Yes. 

Did  Coursey  visit  you  on  the  following  evening  and 
tell  you  that  he  could  not  get  a  coffin  for  f  inlay? — ^No, 
he  did  not  put  it  in  that  Way. 

In  what  way  did  he  put  it  ? — He  said  that  Careyhad 
directed  him  to  go  to  Pierce,  and  he  asked  Father 
Ooen  to  exert  himself  to  get  a  coffin  for  finlay. 

Did  you  understand  that  he  could  not  get  a  coffin  in 
Woodfprd  ? — No  ;  1  understood  him  to  make  a  request, 
which  I  never  heard  made  to  a  priest  before.  lu  the 
circumstances,  I  looked  upon  the  request  as  a  trap, 
the  object  being  to  elicit  a  refusal  from  Father 
Coen. 

Did  you  ask  him  whether  he  could  not  get  a  coffin 
elsewhere  without  coming  to  you  ? — I  did  not  inter- 
fere in  the  conversation  at  all. 

Were  you  not  apprehensive  that  the  man  would  not 
be  able  to  get  a  coffin  ? — I  was  not.  I  did  not  appre- 
hend any  difficulty  if  the  authorities  would  only  go  to 
the  proper  place  to  procure  one. 

Did  you  tell  them  where  that  was  ?— They  kne«i 
better  than  I  did  where  it  was.  It  does  not  lie  ii 
my  way  to  get  coffins  for  anybody.    (Ijaughter.) 

The  Fbesident  . — There  must  be  no  laughter. 

Mr,  Atkinson, — Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  becom« 
ing  answer  ? — I  think  it  just  as  becoming  as  some  ol 
the  questions. 

Did  you  ask  any  questions  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
from  Coursey  whether  what  he  was  putting  forward 
was  a  mere  pretence  ?— No ;  li  tbought  it  moie  ptndent 
to  say  uothinSt 
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Why  ? — Because   anything  that   was  said  would  pro- 
.  bably  be  misrepresented  by  Coursey  afterwards. 

Did  you  know  where  Finlay's  body  was  lying  f — I 
did. 

How  far  oS  from  Woodford  was  the  scene  of  the 
murder  ? — Very  nearly  half  a  mile. 

Did  you  hear  that  the  body  was  riddled  with  shot  ? 
—Not  until  the  inquest. 

Did  it  not  occur  to  you  that  it  was  your  duty  as  a 
clergyman  and  a  Christian  man  to  ascertain  whether 
the  facts  reported  were  true  ? — I  do  not  think  that  it 
is  a  priest's  duty,  when  he  hears  that  a  man  has  been 
murdered,  to  go  to  the  spot  and  make  a  post-mortem 
examination.    (Laughter.) 

Is  it  their  duty  to  endeavour  to  calm  the  bad 
passions  of  the  man's  enemies  ? — Certainly  it  is,  and 
I  discharged  that  duty. 

Would  it  not  be  their  duty  to  induce  the  people  to 
procure  a  coffin  for  the  dead  man  if  they  objected  to 
do  so  ? — I  did  not  know  that  they  objected. 

Why  did  you  not  take  steps  to  find  out  ? — ^Because  I 
did  not  apprehend  that  there  would  be  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  getting  a  coffin  if  the  authorities  would  go 
to  one  of  the  neighbouring  towns  where  cofSns  were 
made.  I  may  explain  that  in  Woodford  the  practice 
is  for  the  friends  of  the  deceased  to  provide  the 
timber  for  a  coffin,  and  then  some  carpenter,  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy,  makes  the  coffin.  No  payment  ia 
taken. 

The  Pkbsident. — But  you  were  informed  by  this 
police  officer  that  there  was  a  difficulty  about  the 
matter,  and  you  are  now  asked  why  yon  did  not  inter- 
fere. Yoa  say  you  were  afraid  of  falling  into  a  trap. 
Do  you  not  see  that  you  have  fallen  into  the  trap,  if 
there  was  one  ? — The  sergeant  asked  Father  Coen  to 
exert  his  influence  in  order  that  a  coffin  might  be 
provided,  but  when  that  statement,  which  I  certainly 
looked  upon  with  great  suspicion,  was  made  I  had  no 
ground  for  apprehending  that  there  would  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  getting  a  coffin. 

Mr.  Atkinson. — Did  Sergeant  Coursey  say  "  that 
he  had  been  told  to  wait  upon  you  to  procure  assist- 
ance for  the  burial  of  Finlay,"  and  did  Father  Coen 
say  "  that  the  authorities  deserved  little  assistance 
from  him,  as  he  had  previously  requested  that  Coursey 
should  be  removed  ' '  ?— The  reply  that  Father  Coen 
made  was  that  he  would  hold  no  communication  with 
the  authorities  through  CourBey,and  that  thesergeant's 
superior  officers  might  come  to  him  if  they  wished. 

Then  what  influenced  Father  Coen  was  that  a  want  of 
respect  was  shown  in  not  sending  a  higher  officer  to 
him,  and  not  any  fear  of  a  trap  ? — I  can  form  no 
opinion  as  to  what  was  in  Father  Coen's  mind, 
t  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject ? Very   little.    I  daresay    we   conversed   about 

the  matter,but  I  cannot  recollect  that  there  was  any- 
thing special  in  our  conversation. 

Finlay  was  a  process-server  ?— Yes. 

Were  process-servers  popular  in  Woodford  ? — As  long 
AS   they  were  not  habitually  serving  processes  that 


would  result  in  unjust  evictions  there  was  no  feeling 

against  them. 

Was  Finlay  unpopular  in  March,  1886  ? — Yes. 

Then  did  it  not  strite  you  that  Coursey's  complaint 
might  be  a  real  one,  and  that  he  could  not  obtain  a 
coffin  P— (A  pause.)  Bepeatthe  questioui  please  ;  i 
cannot  catch  its  drift. 

When  Coursey  asked  for  your  help  in  order  that  he 
might  obtain  a  cofBn  you  knew  that  the  murdered  man 
had  been  very  unpopular  ? — I  did. 

Knowing  that,  did  it  not  strike  you  that  Coursey's 
complaint  that  he  could  not  get  a  coffin  might  be  a 
real  one,  that  he  might  be  speaking  the  truth  ?— ■ 
Well,  I  thought  that  he  might  be  speaking  the  truth 
to  a  certain  extent. 

To  what  extent  ? — To  the  extent  that  he  appro* 
bended  difficulty  in  getting  a  oofBn. 

Then  why  did  you  not  assist  him  ? — I  thought  that 
it  would  be  more  easy  for  him  to  procure  a  coffin  in 
one  of  the  other  towns  in  the  district.  In  Woodford 
there  was  no  one  who  supplied  coffins.  The  carpenters 
generally  made  coffins  for  the  peasantry,  but  they 
would  not  take  any  payment  for  them. 

Why  did  you  not  make  that  answer  to  Coursey  ? — Foj 
all  I  know  I  may  have  suggested  that  to  him. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  made  that  sugges« 
tion,  then  ? — I  do  not  swear  it,  but  I  may  have 
made  it.  It  is  likely  that  either  I  or  Father  Coen  did 
make  that  suggestion. 

Do  you  swear  that  ? — I  swear  that  it  is  very  likely 
we  did.  * 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  told  him  that  he  could 
get  a  coffin  at  Loughrea  ? — I  do  not  swear  positively 
that  we  made  that  suggestion,  but  I  think  it  very 
likely  that  we  did. 

Is  that  the  reason  why  you  gave  no  assistance  when 
asked  to  aid  in  procuring  a  coffin  ? — ^That  is  not  a 
fair  way  of  putting  it.    Is  that  the  reason^^ 

Do  you  not  understand  my  question  ? — ^No,  I  do 
not.    Repeat  the  question,  please. 

You  have  said  that  Coursey  and  Finlay  were  opposed 
to  the  tenants.  Was  the  fact  of  their  opposition  the 
reason  why  you  gave  no  assistance  to  procure  a 
coffin  ? — Certainly  that  was  not  the  sole  reason. 

Was  it  one  of  the  reasons  ? — It  may  have  entered 
into  the  matter  to  a  slight  degree.  If  Coursey's 
superior  officers  had  come  respectfully  to  Father 
Coen  and  myself,  if  they  had  come  in  a  becoming 
manner  and  treated  us  with  due  courtesy,  I  am  quite 
certain  that  Father  Coen  would  have  been  only 
anxious  to  comply  with  their  request. 

Then  you  two  Christian  ministers  allowed  youi 
sense  of  offended  dignity  to  stand  in  the  way  when  a 
coffin  was  required  for  this  wretched  man  ? — It  was 
not  our  duty  to  get  a  coffin  for  him. 

Was  it  your  sense  of  offended  dignity  that  prevented 
you.from.givinfi_aBei3tance  P— I   say   that   I  felt  that 
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■we  were  not  properly  treated  ;  but  the  real  reason 
•why  we  did  not  give  assistance  was  that  we  did  not 
anticipate  at  the  time  that  there  would  be  any 
difficulty  about  getting  a  coffin.  The  authorities  knew 
that  coffins  could  easily  be  procured  in  the  neighbour- 
ing towns. 

At  Loughrea,  ten  miles  away  ?— Or  Portumna,  seven 
miles  away. 

'  Is  there  any  coffin-maker  in  Portumna  ? — Yes, 
there  are  men  there  who  supply  coffins  for  fixed 
prices. 

Why  did  you  not  suggest  that  to  Coursey  ? — I  say 
that  there  may  have  been  some  suggestion  of  this 
kind  made  by  Father  Coen. 

'  Did  you  attend  the  wretched  man's  funeral  ?— No  ; 
but  I  offered  to  attend  it. 

To  whom  ? — To  Sergeant  Coursey. 

Coursey,  who  had  offended  your  dignity  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  consider  it  your  duty  to  attend  the  funeral  ? 
^I  did. 

Why,  then,  did  you  not  attend  ?— Because  the 
arrangements  which  we  understood  were  agreed  upon 
as  to  the  time  and  place  of  the  funeral  were  not 
carried  out.  As  soon  as  Father  Coen  heard  that  the 
remains  were  to  be  interred  in  an  adjoining  parish, 
he  seat  a  letter  to  the  priest  of  that  parish  asking 
him  as  a  personal  favour  to  attend  the  funeral. 

Did  you  go  to  the  widow  to  ask  when  the  funeral 
would  take  place  ? — I  did  not.  She  was  with  me  on 
the  morning  after  the  murder. 

Did  you  ask  her  ? — No. 

Were  you  afraid  to  attend  the  man's  funeral  ? — Not 
a  bit. 

Why  did  you  not  attend  ? — Because  Sergeant  Coursey 
and  the  authorities  broke  the  implied  understanding 
as  to  the  time  and  place.  Father  Coen  told  Sergeant 
Coursey  that  if  the  funeral  took  place  at  the  time 
originally  mentioned    either  he  or  I  would  attend. 

How  far  from  your  house  are  the  police  barracks  ?— 
About  300  yards. 

You  knew  that  Coursey  could  not  get  a  coffin  in 
Woodford  ? — I  heard  that  the  authorities  had  to  send 
to  Loughrea  for  a  coffin. 

Did  yon  call  at  the  police  barracks  to  inquire 
whether  a  coffin  had  been  procured  ?— No.  I  am  not 
in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  police  barracks. 

You  did  not  trouble  yourself  to  ascertain  ? — I  main- 
tain that  Father  Coen  and  I  did  our  duty  on  that 
occasion. 

Did  you  see  Finlay  after  he  was  wounded  ? — I  did, 
I  was  sent  for  to  attend  a  girl  who  told  me  that  the 
police  inspector  had  been  to  question  her  and  who 
had  fallen  into  a  fit.  Having  seen  her  and  being 
near  the  wood,  I  walked  to  it  to  see  the  remains. 
That  was  on  the  day  after  the  occurrence. 

The  body  was  still  in  the  wood.  Did  you  make  any 
effort  to  procure  a  coffin  then  ? — No  ;  but  now  I 
recollect  that  one  of  the  constables  on  the  spot  told 
ma  that  they  had  sent  for  a  cofiin  to  Loughrea, 


Was  that  after  Coursey's  visit  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  find  out  afterwards  that  the  funeral  was 
boycotted  ? — Yes. 

When  did  you  find  that  out  ? — About  two  or  three 
hours  after  the  funeral  had  started. 

Did  you  find  out  that  it  had  been  met  by  a  number 
of  people,  who  hissed  and  groaned  at  the  remains  ? — 
No.  That  never  occurred.  I  never  heard  that  any- 
thing of  the  kind  took  place.  If  that  is  stated  in  the 
evidence  it  must  be  an  error.  The  current  report 
was  that  the  police  coming  from  Loughrea  with  the 
new  empty  coffin  were  hissed. 

Do  you  say  that  you  spoke  from  the  altar  with 
reference  to  this  case  ? — Yes,  I  spoke  from  the  altar, 
and  I  also  spoke  on  the  Friday  evening  at  the  meeting 
held  to  condemn  the  outrage. 

Were  you  in  the  habit  of  publishing  the  resolutions? 
— They  were  very  frequently  published. 

Did  you  not  publish  the  resolutions  of  the  League 
about  this  time  ? — I  think  so. 

Can  you  put  your  hand  on  any  resolution  published 
condemning  Finlay's  murder  ? — I  am  positive  that  if 
you  look  it  out  in  the  local  papers  in  the  report  of  the 
meeting  the  resolution  will  be  given  there. 

How  long  was  it  after  the  funeral  before  you  gave 
any  assistance  to  the  widow  ? — I  spoke  to  the  people 
on  that  evening  that  they  were  not  to  manifest  any 
feeling  towards  her.  On  the  following  day  a  man 
came  to  me  and  said  that  he  had  been  asked  to  get 
her  some  turf  ;  he  asked  whether  he  should  deliver 
it,  and  I  said  that  he  should  give  it  to  her. 

Who  was  this  man  ?— John  Mackay. 

He  did  not  consider  that  he  ought  to  give  turf  to 
this  woman,  and  came  and  asked  your  permission  ? — 
He  did  not  put  it  in  that  way.  At  the  time  he  was 
supplying  me  with  turf,  and  on  this  day  he  came  with 
a  load  of  turf  and  told  me  that  a  policeman  had  asked 
him  to  give  a  load  of  turf  to  the  widow.  I  told  him 
to  bring  it  to  the  widow,  and  he  did  so. 

Is  that  the  only  occasion  on  which  you  gave  her 
assistance  ? — That  is  the  only  instance  that  came 
under  my  notice  ;  if  there  had  been  any  other  instance 
I  would  have  done  the  same,  and  got  her  food  or  any- 
thing she  wanted. 

Now,  with  reference  to  "  Dr."  Tully,  what  reason 
dp  you  assign  for  his  being  called  doctor  ? — A 
humorous  speech  of  his  in  the  adjoining  parish,  in 
which  he  referred  to  our  organization  at  Woodford  as 
getting  the  people  to  throw  up  bogs.  Dr.  Tully  was 
generally  put  forward  to  make  charges  against  mem- 
bers of  the  organization.  Those  who  were  accused  got 
a  full  and  fair  opportunity  of  bringing  up  any  witnesses, 
and  then  if  they  were  convicted — perhaps  that  is 
rather  a  legal  phrase  to  use — if  the  meeting  con- 
sidered that  those  'parties  had  actually  acted  against 
the  interests  of  the  organization,  they  got  an  opportu- 
nity of  making  an  apology  and  withdrawing.  It  would 
be  put  to  the  vote  of  the  meeting  whether  they  should 
remain  members  of  the  League  or  not. 

Then  he  was  a  kind  of  prosecutor  ? — Yes- 
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And  that  is  why  you  say  the  people  called  him 
"  Dr.  "  Tally  ? — From  the  humorous  speech  which 
he  made  referring  to  our  organization  as  getting 
people  to  throw  up  bogs. 

What  did  he  say  when  he  christened  himself  ? — I 
was  not  at  the  meeting. 

Dq  you  not  know  that  he  was  called  Dr.  TuUy 
because  he  prescribed  leaden  pills  for  the  landlords  ? — 
He  never  used  the  word  "  leaden."  I  believe  he  did 
use  the  word  "  pills  "  on  one  occasion,  but  I  was  not 
preseut. 

But  did  the  people  christen  him  for  that  one  use  of 
the  word  ? — Yes  ;  but  there  was  no  bad  meaning  in 
the  word.  The  Woodford  people  would  not  allow  the 
smallest  intimidation  of  any  kind. 

No  ?  Would  they  boycott  a  man  ?— Yes,  boycott- 
ing free  from  intimidation. 

Well,  we  will  see  that.  Does  boycotting  inflict 
considerable  pecuniary  loss  ? — Sometimes. 

And  social  isolation  ? — Ye."!. 

To  put  a  man  under  fear  of  pecuniary  loss,  is  not 
that  intimidation  ? — Well,  fear  can  be  applied  legiti- 
mately, and  I  maintain  that  this  was  perfectly  legiti- 
mate. 

Is  it  not  intimidation  to  threaten  a  man  with  social 
isolation  ? — I  am  not  called  upon  to  associate  with 
any  person  whom  I  consider  unfit  for  association. 

Do  you  consider  that  nothing  is,  in  fact,  intimida- 
tion which  does  not  threaten  physical  interference  ? — 
That  may  be. 

You  say  that  the  people  of  Woodford  would  not 
countenance  anything  of  that  kind  ;  would  they  refuse 
to  speak  to,  or  buy  from,  or  sell  to,  a  man  who  was 
boycotted  ? — I  think  that  no  person  in  Woodford  would 
speak  to,  or  sell  to,  or  buy  from,  a  boycotted  person. 
I  think  they  are  perfectly  within  their  rights. 

Very  good.  Would  they  refuse  a  boycotted  person  the 
necessities  of  life  ? — In  that  case  I  am  quite  certain 
if  any  person  came  to  the  leaders  of  the  organization 
they  would  interfere  and  get  them  the  necessities  of 
life. 

Now,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  this  speech  of 
Dr.  Tully's.  (Reading.)  "  Mr.  Chairman  and 
soldiers, — I  suppose  this  is  the  last  evening  I  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  addressing  an  assembly  for 
some  time.  I  am  glad  to  see  such  an  assembly  before 
me,  and  I  hope  that  some  other  professional  man  will 
take  up  the  position  I  hold  and  continue  to  administer 
medicine  in  my  absence.  It  is  not  for  you,  for  you  do 
notrequire  it ;  but  it  is  for  the  land-grabbers,the  tools 
of  landlordism,  and  for  those  who  support  grabbers." 
(To  witness.)  Were  you  present  ? — No,  that  occurred 
12  miles  from  Woodford. 

Did  you  ever  read  that  speech  ? — Not  so  fully  re- 
ported. 

Did  you  ever  read  it  ?— I  cannot  say  at  present.  I 
do  not  think  that  Dr.  Tully  was  ever  reported  in  the 
Freeman' s  Journal. 

Mr.  Atkihson    (continuing   to   read  )  :— "  If   you 


want  instructions,  go  to  Woodford,  and  you  will  find 
plenty  of  medicine  for  all  classes  of  your  enemiesj 
and  you  will  be  directed  how  to  use  it."  (To 
witness.)  Have  you  read  that  ? — No,  I  have  read 
nothing  like  that. 

Do  you  remember  being  at  a  meeting  at  Ballinagar, 
Mr.  Lewis's  place,  on  the  5th  of  December,  1885  ?— 
Yes,  about  that  period.  It  was  a  meeting  of  the 
tenantry  to  protest  against  Mr.  Lewis's  action  in 
refusing  to  receive  a  deputation. 

Was  Mr.  John  Koche  there  ?— I  am  almost  certain 
he  was. 

Did  he  make  a  speech  in  your  presence  suggesting 
that  Mr.  Lewis  should  be  crushed  and  throttled  until 
the  glass  eye  dropped  out  of  his  head  ? — No,  that  was 
spoken  at  another  meeting  ;  I  know  it  has  been 
alleged  to  have  been  spoken  at  this  meeting. 

It  was  not  spoken  in  your  presence  ? — No,  certainly 
not. 

I  think  you  stated  that  there  was  a  tenants'  defence 
association  in  Woodford  in  1887  ;  did  you  not  state 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Land  League  would  not  give  any 
countenance  to  such  an  association  bejiause  they 
wanted  to  keep  things  quiet  and  give  a  better  chance 
to  the  Home  Rule  Bill  ? — I  did  not  say  that  ;  I  said 
that  the  tenants,  of  their  own  motion,  passed  a  resolu- 
tion that  they  would  go  in  a  body  to  demand  what  they 
considered  a  fair  reduction. 

Did  you  not  say  that  the  leaders  of  the  movement 
would  not  countenance  the  movement  in  Woodford 
because  they  wished  to  give  the  Home  Rule  Bill  a 
better  chance  ?— They  did  not  countenance  it. 

The  President. — I  took  down  his  answer  as  coming 
to  this  : — "  The  leaders  in  Dublin  wanted  peace  to 
assist  the  Home  Rule  Bill." 

'  Witness. — I  may  have  been  mistaken  about  its  being 
the  Home  Rule  Bill. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Did  you  communicate 
with  any  of  them  ?— I  did,   Certainly. 

And  they  refused  to  give  any  countenance  ? — They 
refused  to  make  the  League  funds  responsible  for 
fighting  out  the  straggle  of  the  tenants  in  Woodford. 

Was  there  perfect  peace  at  Loughrea  at  this  time  ? 
— Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

Now,  you  were  asked  a  question  by  Sir  C.  Russell 
about  this  mock  funeral,  and,  as  I  understand  you,  you 
explained  that  a  number  of  young  men  had  gone  out  to 
mould  potatoes  ? — Yes,  for  evicted  tenants.  They 
assembled  first  at  the  church,  and  then  went  in  a  body 
with  spades  on  their  shoulders. 

Did  you  see  them  yourself  ? — No  ;  but  they  were 
called  upon  at  the  meeting  of  the  Sunday  previous  to 
come  and  get  up  the  crops  of  the  evicted  tenants,  and 
it  was  customary  to  go  in  a  body. 

At  the  time  you  were  at  Loughrea,  were  there  not 
several  murders  committed  ;  the  first,  I  think,  that  of 
Connors  in  May,  and  then  Dempsey  ? — I  think 
Deiupsey's  Was  the  first. 

At  what  time  do  you  say  that  the  leaders  were 
arrested  ?— Mr.  Davitt.    who   was   the   most   popular 
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leader,  came  to  Longhrea  and  was  taken  up  after  that ; 
I  think,  in  February.  Mr.  Dillon,  the  next  leader  who 
came  to  us,  was  arrested,  I  should  say,  in  March  or 
April,  1881. 

Did  Sir  H.  Burke  live  in  your  parish  ? — No,  he 
lived  in  Ballynakil. 

But  he  had  tenants  in  Woodford  ?— Yes,  the  village 
of  Woodford  is  built  on  his  property. 

Is  not  Longhrea  the  central  town  of  the  district  ? — 
It  was  the  market  town. 

Is  it  not  the  central  town  of  your  district  ? — I 
Ehonld  say  that  for  the  portion  covered  by  the  district 
in  which  Connors  and  Dempsey  were  murdered  the 
town  would  be  Athenry.  People  went  there  because 
things  were  cheaper,  owing  to  there  being  no  railway 
to  Longhrea. 

Did  the  League  in  Longhrea  take  action  with  refer- 
ence to  any  of  these  murders  ? — I  think  that  as  a 
local  organization  it  did  not. 

Did  it  pass  any  resolution  with  reference  to  them  ? 
■ — I  think  not,  with  the  exception  of  Linton's  murder. 
At  the  time  of  Mr.  Blake's  murder  the  League  was 
suppressed.  The  League  did  not  pass  resolutions 
regarding  matters  outside  our  own  branch. 

Was  there  any  condemnation  of  the  murders  ? — At 
Mr.  Davitt's  last  meeting  and  at  Mr.  Dillon's  they 
denounced  the  murders  in  passionate  t^rms. 

I  am  speaking  of  your  local  action  ;  wab  anything 
done  in  the  way  of  condemning  the  murders  ? — I  pre- 
sided at  two  or  three  of  those  meetings  myself,  and 
condemned  them  strongly. 

Did  they  pass  any  resolution  dealing  with  those  par- 
ticular murders  ? — My  impression  is  that  they  did  not. 

Notwithstanding  that  it  was  outside  the  limits  of 
your  district,  did  you  pass  any  resolution  dealing  with 
crime  ? — We  often  passed  resolutions  in  general  terms. 

Is  there  any  resolution  dealing  with  any  one  of 
these  crimes  ? — I  cannot  remember  a  resolution  ; 
there  may  h,ave  been  ;  'my  impression  is  that  there 
was  not. 

Some  of  these  men  were  murdered  in  cold  blood  ?— 
All  of  them,  I  think,  except  Doherty. 

Did  you  pass  any  resolution  calling  upon  the  people 
to  aid  in  the  detection  of  the  criminals  ? — No. 

Did  you,  in  any  sermon,  request  them  to  aid  in  the 
detection    of    the    criminals  ? — I    think    so,    when    I 
denounced  the  murder  of  Mr.  Blake  and  of  Linton. 
;  Linton's  you  say   was   not   an   agrarian   murder   at 
all  ?— No. 

Did  you  ascertain  before  you  spoke  condemning  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Blake  that  he  had  been  favourable  to 
the  claims  of  the  tenants  ? — Months  before  he  was 
murdered.    The  under-agent  told  me. 

What  did  you  say  about  giving  assistance  to  appre- 
hend criminals  ? — I  cannot  recollect  the  exact  terms. 

What  was  the  purport  of  your  remarks  ?— I  referred 
to  it  as  a  duty  ;  I  cannot  remember  what  I  did  say. 

Did  you  say  it  more  than  once  ?— Not  the  same 
words  ;    but  I  eaid  it  on  two  ocQaBiona. 


On  the  same  day  ? — 1  am  not  quite  sure  whether  I 
said  two  masses. 

Can  you  give  me  a  general  idea  as  to  what  you  said? 
— At  this  distance  of  time  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Did  you  say  it  to  anybody  as  yon  went  from  house  to 
house  in  the  parish  ? — No. 

Did  you  write  a  letter  to  any  newspaper  ;  or  pass 
any  resolutions  at  the  Land  League, or  anything  of  that 
kind  ? — I  am  not  certain  ;  but  with  regard  to  Linton's 
murder  I  think  there  was  a  resolution  embodying  a 
strong  hope  that  the  murderers  would  be  brought  to 
justice,  and  generally  that  members  of  the  League 
should  exert  themselves  to  that  effect. 

That  is  in  Linton's  case  ?— Yes,  I  think  so. 

That  was  not  agrarian  ? — No. 

Were  you  at  Saunders's  fort  P^Yes. 

Were  there  certain  ejectments  on  Lord  Clanricarde's 
property  ? — Numbers. 

Saunders's  fort  was  built  upon  the  farm  of  a  man 
named  Saunders, was  it  not  ? — It  was  the  tenant's  house. 

Great  resistance  was  made  against  the  police  ? — 
Yes. 

The  place  was  barricaded  ? — Yes. 

Were  stones  and  a  number  of  things  thrown  at  the 
police  ? — No,  no  stones  were  thrown. 

Some  of  the  police  were  wounded  ? — Yes.  There 
were  3,000  or  4,000  people  there.  There  were  three 
attacks  ;  at  the  first  two  there  were  not  so  many  ; 
probably  about  a  thousand  at  the  first.  It  was  taken 
at  the  final  assanlt. 

Were  the  police  beaten  off  twice  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  take  any  part  in  organising  this  resistance  ? 
— No,  I  was  opposed  to  the  young  men  going  to  this 
place  ;  that  is  well  known. 

Do  you  swear  that  ? — I  swear  distinctly  that  I  was 
opposed  to  that  resistance  ;  I  stated  that  at  public 
meetings  ih  the  district.  I  was  opposed  to  that 
special  form  of  resistance  of  the  young  men  risking 
their  liberty  by  going  to  the  house  and  keeping  off  the 
police  for  two  or  three  hours  by  throwing  hot  water. 

Is  that  the  only  form  of  resistance  to  which  you  are 
opposed  ? — I  am  in  favour  of  every  form  of  passive 
resistance. 

But  a  policeman  had  his  head  broken  ;    would   you  ' 
not  call  that  active  resistance  ? — ^That  did  not  occur 
at  Saunders's  fort. 

Was  not  a  policeman's  head  broken  ? — No. 

Or  cut  ? — No  head  was  cut  ;  one  inspector  was 
wounded  at  the  final  assault  by  his  sword  cutting 
his  hand. 

Now,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  speech  of 
yours.  Did  you  make  a  speech  after  the  evictions  ?— 
I  certainly  spoke. 

Did  you  congratulate  the  people  on  the  resistance 
they  had  made  ?— Will  you  read"  the  speech  ? 

Do  not  you  remember  whether  you  congratulated  the 
people  ? — I  do  not  remember  whether  I  did  or  not.  If 
you  will  read  the  speech,  then  I  will  answer  the 
qaestiont 
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■    Did  you  say   that  "  there  would  be  a  stiffer  resist- 
ance next  day  "  ? — I  cannot  remember. 

You  might  have  made  such  a  speech  ? — I  think  very 
likely  I  might  have  made  such  a  speech  ;  I  have  no 
remembrance  of  having  done  so.    What  is  the  date  ? 

It  was  between  the  first  and  second  attacks. — I 
cannot  say  whether  I  said  that  or  not ;  if  I  did  say  it, 
it  wonld  agree  with  the  explanation  I  gave  ;  the 
resistance  was  to  barricade  the  house  as  strongly  as 
possible.  This  was  carried  out  imperfectly  on  the 
first  day,  and  all  the  barricading  was  done  very 
quickly  and  impromptu. 

Did  you  make  a  speech  before  the  second  resistance, 
regretting  that  the  first  resistance  had  not  been  su£S- 
ciently  strong  and  hoping  that  the  second  would  be 
stronger  ? — I  did. 

Did  you  instigate  the  people  to  barricade  their  doors 
on  the  second  occasion  ? — No. 

Did  you  at  any  time  make  a  speech  in  which  yop 
said  strong  measures  were  required,  and  urging  the 
people  to  act  determinedly  to  defend  their  homes, 
children,  and  firesides,  and  to  stand  by  the  shopkeepers 
and  the  shopkeepers  by  the  people,  and  did  you  not 
say  that  if  the  shopkeepers  did  not  stand  by  the 
people  they  would  know  what  to  do  with  them  ? — I 
may  have  said  something  about  the  shopkeepers  stand- 
ing by  the  people. 

You  have  said  that  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Blake's 
murder  you  were  close  by  bat  did  not  hear  the  shots 
fired  ?— No. 

Did  you  say  you  remembered  meeting  people  on  the 
road  ? — I  saw  some. 

When  you  had  ascertained  what  had  happened  did 
you  call  upon  the  people  around  to  render  assistance  ? 
— I  did.  I  called  upon  persons  near  to  take  charge 
of  the  horse  which  was  in  the  car  in  which  Mrs. 
Blake  was  sitting. 

Did  yon  know  any  of  the  people  ? — I  saw  one  man  I 
knew,  and  I  asked  him  to  ride  into  town  to  get 
assistance. 

Did  he  do  bo  ?— He  did. 

Did  yon  know  many  of  the  people  ? — He  was  the 
only  one. 

Bat  there  were  a  great  many  people  there  ? — Yes, 
it  was  fair  day. 

Did  it  occur  to  you  to  go  into  the  fair  and  to  tell 
the  people  that  a  man  had  been  murdered  ? — I  had  not 
time  ;  I  was  going  to  celebrate  mass,  and  the  people 
were  waiting. 

Did  Mrs.  Blake  ask  yon  to  come  to  bei  husband, 
who  was  dying  ?— She  did. 

Did  she  ask  you  more  than  once  ?— Not  that  I 
flnderstood  her.  I  did  not  hear  bei  ask  me  more  than 
once. 

Did  yon  show  any  reluctance  abont  going  7 — Oon- 
soiously  I  showed  no  reluctance. 

What  do  you  mean  by  "  conseioosly  "  ? — I  was 
troniedand  put  about  when  X  went  there,  and  when  I 
saw  the  mnrdered  driver  and  Mrs.  Blake  with  hia 
blood  etreamjng  over- hei  bosom  I  concentrated  my 


attention  on  the  dying  man.    Not  till  I  had  done  my 
duty  as  a  priest  to  him  did  I  tarn  to  Mr.  Blake. 

Did  not  Mrs.  Blake  use  the  word  "  duty  "  to  you, 
about  your  duty  of  going  to  a  dying  man  ? — I  do  not 
remember. 

Have  you  no  recollection  ? — No.  If  Mrs.  Blake 
has  sworn  so  she  may  be  right  ;  I  do  not  cast  any 
doubt  on  anything  she  has  sworn. 

Were  there  any  books  kept  by  the  Land  League  at 
Loughrea  ? — There  was  a  list  of  members  and  theii 
subscriptions,  but  I  think  there  was  no  minute  book. 
The  books  were  in  the  custody  of  the  branch  secre« 
tary,  John'  Sweeney,  who  was  arrested  under  Mr, 
Forster's  Coercion  Act  and  imprisoned  for  18  montha 
as  a  suspect.  On  Mr.  Sweeney's  arrest  the-  books 
passed  out  of  his  bands. 

Into  whose  ?— I  do  not  know. 

^Vhere  is  Mr.  Sweeney  now  ? — He  still  lives  at 
Loughrea, -but  I  think  he  is  now  in  London. 

Have  you  seen  him  since  you  have  been  in  London  ? 
— Yes.  I  had  a  conversation  with  him  and  asked  him 
about  the  books.  He  told  me  that  he  could  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  them  after  his  arrest. 

Where  were  the  books  kept  ?— They  were  generally 
kept  in  the  place  where  the  meetings  were  held  at 
Mr.  Keary's.  Sometimes  the  books  were  left  there 
and  sometimes  they  were  taken  home  by  Mr.  Sweeney. 

Do  you  know  whether  a  search  has  been  made  for 
them  ?— Yes.  When  I  was  inquiring  for  the  relief 
books  I  also  inquired  for  the  old  books  of  the  League. 
I  was  told  that  a  search  had  been  made  and  that  the 
only  books  found  are  the  books  I  have  here. 

Are  they  the  books  of  the  Land  League  or  the 
National  League  ?— They  are  not  the  books  of  the 
League,  they  are  the  relief  books. 

Who  told  you  the  League  books  could  not  be  found  ? 
— Mr.  Loughlin. 

And  though  the  relief  books  are  safe,  neither  the 
books  of  the  Land  League  or  the  National  League  are 
to  be  found  ?— No.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  only  books 
kept  were  those  containing  the  names  of  members  and 
their  subscriptions. 

Was  any  book  kept  as  to  the  spending  of  money  ?— > 
The  treasurer  kept  an  account.  The  treasurer,  Mr. 
Power,  is  dead. 

Was  any  check  kept  upon  the>  expenditure  ? — ^Ho 
never  paid  any  money  unless  directed  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Were  the  books  audited  ? — The  accounts  were 
audited  by  the  committee. 

While  the  Land  League  was  in  existence  were  you 
in  the  habit  of  corresponding  with  the  central  branch  ? 
— Yes,  we  wrote  to  them  and  got  their  leplieB. 

Are  they  forthcoming  ? — No. 

Have  you  any  books  of  the  National  tieague  f— No, 
I  have  no  books  ;  the  organization  was  carried  on  ii; 
a  very  heartless  manner. 

Do  yon  know  whether  books  were  kept  st  Woo4^ 
,;iord  ?— Ihere  was  a  treasurer's  book  and  a  list  ot^ 
•members  and  Bubscriptions.    The^e  camiot  be  much  in- 
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!hem  since  I  went  there.  There  was  friction  with  the 
headquarters  >^n<l  the  local  branch  became  a  dead 
letter. 

YoO  saw  Mr.  Burke,  the  magistrate,  with  regard  to 
the  charge  against  Boche  of  using  violent  language 
towards  Mr.  Lewis  ?— Yes,  he  was  summoned  to  give 
bail  under  an  old  statute  of  Edward  III. 

Mr.  Roche's  offence  was  nS"'?  violent  language  ? — 
Yes,  passionate  language  with  regard  to  Mr.  Lewis. 

Was  Mr.  Lewis  boycotted  at  the  time  ? — I  cannot 
recollect. 

Do  you  remember  holding  a  meeting  of  Mr.  Lewis's 
tenants  which  you  addressed  in  December,  1885  ? — 
Yes. 

Do  ^ou  remember  his  house  being  blown  up  eight 
days  afterwards  ? — I  heard  that  an  explosion  had 
taken  place  at  the  house,  and  the  general  opinion  was 
that  it  was  done  in  the  interest  of  the  landlords  and 
Mr.  Lewis. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Lewis  got  his  own 
house  blown  up  ? — I  do  not  mean  to  say  that.  There 
were  some  windows  broken,  and  the  door  was 
smashed. 

You  do  not  call  that  an  explosion  ? — I  do  not  call 
it  blowing  up  a  house.    (Laughter.) 

Was  it  done  by  the  procurement  of  the  landlords  ? — 
I  should  think  the  probability  is  that  it  was.  It  was 
in  the  landlords'  interest. 

Had  Mr.  Lewis  himself  any  share  in  it  ? — I  have  no 
grounds  for  believing  anybody  personally  responsible. 

Do  you  think  he  was  privy  to  it  ? — I  do  not 
charge  him. 

Do  you  think  he  was  ? — Well,  I  have  no  opinion  on 
the  point. 

You  say  your  opinion  is  that  it  was  done  in  the 
interest  of  the  landlords  ? — I  consider  it  would  be  in 
his  interest  as  a  landlord. 

At  whose  procurement  do  you  think  it  was  done  ? — I 
have  no  opinion  what  person  or  persons  were  respon- 
sible.    I  have  no  grounds  for  giving  an  opinion. 

And  without  any  grounds  you  make  this  aspersion 
that  it  was  done  by  the  procurement  of  the  landlords  ? 
—I  do.  It  was  in  their  interest  to  cast  discredit  on 
the  League  and  do  harm  to  our  side.  All  the  advant- 
age was  on  their  side . 

Your  opinion  then  is  that  it  is  natural  to  suppose  it 
was  done  at  the  instigation  of  that  party  whose 
interest  it  would  serve.  Do  you  think  that  a  good 
way  of  judging  human  action  ?— -I  do. 

What  do  you  think  of  outrages  inflicted  on  members 
of  the  League  who  disobeyed  its  commands  ? — Well,  I 
rather  think  most  of  them  would  be  in  the  interests 
of  the  landlords  and  the  Castle  party  in  Ireland. 

Do  you  remember  that  occurrence  ? — I  remenlber 
,  hearing  of  the  explosion. 

Do  yuu  know  that  Father  Flaherty  made  a  speech 
against  Mr.  Lewis  ? — I  am  certain  that  at  that  timje 
Father  Flaherty  was  not  a  member  of  the  League  and 
was  violently  opposed  to  it. 

How  can  yon  say  that   when  you  do  not  know  to 


what  speech  1  was  referring  ? — I  know  that  Fathei 
Flaherty  was  opposed  to  the  League. 

Did  you  ascertain  that  Mr.  Lewis  was  boycotted 
after  the  explosion  ?— I  never  ascertained  that  he 
was  what  I  call  formally  boycotted. 

What  do  you  call  being  "  formally  ' '  boycotted  ?— 
A  formal  decision  come  to  by  a  meeting  of  the  local 
branches  in  communication  with  other  branches 
around. 

Does  that  frequently  occur  ? — Sometimes. 

When  that  is  done  will  anybody  buy  from,  sell  to, 
or  work  for  the  person  so  formally  boycotted  ? — I 
think  no  member  of  the  League,  acting  honestly  to 
his  principles,  will  do  so. 

Whether  Mr.  Lewis  was  formally  or  informally  boy 
cotted,  could  he  buy  anything  or  sell  anything,  or  get 
anyone  to  work  for  him  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  he  could. 

Could  he  get  people  to  work  for  him  after  the 
explosion  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  so. 

Who  were  they — one  or  two  labourers  ? — His  bailiff, 
his  gamekeeper,  the  bailiff's  wife,  the  housekeeper, 
and  all  the  servants  in  the  house  and  three  or  four 
workmen  always  remained  with  him. 

Could  ho  buy  anything  in  Woodford  after  December 
18,  1885  ? — I  never  knew  him  to  buy  anything  in 
Woodford. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  it  was  after  the  explosion  in 
December,  1885,  and  your  going  to  Mr.  Burke  that 
Mr.  Lewis  was  boycotted  ? — In  a  general  sense  I  have 
no  doubt  Mr.  Lewis  was  boycotted. 

Do  you  know  that  the  charge  against  Mr.  Boche 
was  for  denouncing  Mr.  Lewis  and  recommending  that 
he  should  be  throttled  until  the  glass,  eye  dropped  out 
of  liis  head  ? — Yes. 

It  was  in  reference  to  the  prosecution  for  making 
that  speech  that  you  went  to  Mr.  Burke  ? — Yes,  that 
was  after  the  date  of  the  explosion. 

Was  Mr.  Lewis  then  boycotted  ? — He  was  intensely 
unpopular. 

You  went  to  Mr.  Burke  to  get  him  to  act  in  favoiir 
of  Boche  ?— I  went  to  Mr.  Burke  as  a  neighbour  and 
a  friend  who  knew  that  Boche  was  not  a  man  of  bad 
character. 

Did  he  not  make  the  speech  he  was  charged  with  ? 
— He  said  something  of  the  kind,  though  he  denies 
the  actual  words  attributed  to  him. 

Before  going  to  M.,  Burke  to  ask  him  to  decide  in 
favour  of  Boche,  did  you  take  the  trouble  to  ask 
Boche  himself  whether  he  used  those  words  ? — I  did, 
and  he  expressed  his  regret  for  having  referred  to  Mr. 
Lewis's  infirmity — namely,  his  glass  eye. 

Did  he  regret  expressing  a  wish  to  ' '  crush  ' '  him  ? 
— No,  I  think  not,  because  the  language  was  figtba- 
tive. 

To  whom  was  that  language  addressed  ? — To  Mr, 
Lewis's  tenants. 

Was  he  boycotted  then  ? — He  was  intensely  un- 
ipopnlar  at  the  time,  Since  then  nothing  has  happened 
to  Mr.  Lewis. 
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Wten  you  were  leaving  Mr.  Burke  did  you  say  any- 
thing to  him  about  being  boycotted  ? — I  know  that 
Mr.  Burke  says  that  in  his  evidence.  1  have  no 
remembrance  of  having  said  such  a  thing. 

Was  he  not  boycotted  immediately  after  your  visit  ? 
' — I  suppose  he  was.  He  became  unpopular,  and  some 
of  his  servants  left  him. 

For  not  deciding  in  favour  of  a  man  who  you  knew 
had  made  the  speech  he  was  charged  with  ? — For  not 
going  to  stand  by  his  neighbour,  Mr.  Koohe. 

Did  you  tell  anybody  that  Mr.  Burke  refused  you  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  told  Mr.  Koche  andother  persons  in  Woodford. 

And  then  he  was  boycotted  ? — I  draw  a  distinction 
between  being  formally  and  informally  boycotted. 
Informal  boycotting  must  be  understood  to  bo  entirely 
voluntary. 

Re-examined  by  SiB  C.  ItussELL. — Mr.  Lewis 
claimed  £200  for  damages  to  his  house  by  the  ex- 
plosion, but  received  only  £26  ;  and  £40  for  the  injury 
to  his  plantation,  and  got  16s. 

Sir  C.  Eussell. — This  is  the  evidence  given  by 
Mr.  Lewis  on  this  point : — 

"  You  of  course  took  steps  to  recover  compensa- 
tion ?— Yes,  1  did. 

"  What  did  you  swear  the  value  of  that  injury  was  ? 
—I  put  in  for  £200. 

"  And  what  did  your  brother  grand  jurors  of  the 
county  of  Galway  award  you  ? — I  got  £30,  I  think, 
from  them. 

"  Are  you  sure  now  it  was  not  £26  ? — No,  I  got 
£26  from  the  Judge  ;  you  are  quite  right,  1  got  £26 
from  the  Judge. 

"  Have  you  any  suspicion  as  to  who  set  fire  to  your 
plantation  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

"  Had  you  ever  a  suspicion  it  was  done  by  any  per- 
son in  your  employment  'i — No,  never. 

"  What  did  you  claim  for  the  injury  to  your  planta- 
tion ? — £40  for  the  fence  and  plantation, 

"  And  your  brother  grand  jurors  awarded  you,  I 
think,  the  sum  of  16s.  ? — It  did  not  go  before  the 
grand  jury  at  all.  ' 

"  At  the  Presentment  Sessions  they  awarded  you 
163.     Is  that  so  ? — Yes,  because " 

The  Pkesident. — You  will  find  a  little  later  he 
gi»es  an  explanation  of  that.  This  is  what  took 
place: — 

"  The  President. — You  began  a  sentence  which  yon 

jlid  not  complete.     '  That  was   because '  ? — Yes. 

In  the  Act  of  Parliament  iij  said  something  I  was  not 
aware  of  at  the  time,  that  woods  were  excluded,  and 
I  found  I  could  get  nothing  for  the  woods." 
His  explanation  is  that  at  the  time  he  claimed  for 
wpods  he  did  not  know  they  were  excluded  by  the  Act 
of  Parliament. 

Re-examination  continued. — Mr.  Roche  has  expressed 
his  regret  for  his  personal  allusions  to  Mr.  Lewis. 
His  speech  was  on  December  10,  1886,  while  the 
explosion  at  Mr.  Lewis's  house  occurred  on  December 
13,  1885,  or  12  months  before.  Since  the  speech 
made  by  Mr.  Koche  no  outrage  has  been  committed 
on  Mr.  Lewis.  I  was  not  aware  that  any  case  bad 
occurred   in  which  any  person  what  I  call  formally 


boycotted  or  merely  unpopular  had  been  boycotted  to 
the  extent  of  refusing  him  the  necessaries  of  life.  -I 
have  read  of  such  cases  in  the  papers  ;  but  if  persona 
in  my  parish  had  come  to  me  and  told  me  that  they 
could  not  get  the  necessaries  of  life  neither  I  nor  the 
parish  priest  would  have  refused  them. 

Sir  C.  Eussbll. — I  will  read  the  evidence  ol 
Couraey  with  regard  to  getting  a  cof&n  for  Finlay. 
Do  you  know  whether  Pearce  did  anything  but 
supply  the  materials  ? — I  never  heard  of  his  doing 
anything  else. 

Sir  C.  RfSSELL. — This  is  Coursey's  evidence  : — 

' '  That  night  did  you  make  any  effort  to  get » 
coiEn  for  Finlay  ? — No,  the  next  day. 

"  Who  did  you  go  to  ? — To  Mr.  Carey  first. 

"  He  is  a  timber  merchant  ? — He  is  a  genera) 
merchant. 

"    That  is  the  treasurer  of  the  League  ? — Yes. 

"  The  President.— First  of  all,  timber  merchant 
does  not  mean  an  undertaker. 

*'  Mr.  Ronan. — Is  there  a  regular  undertaker  in  the 
place  'i — No,  he  supplied  the  material  for  making  the 
coflan. 

"  He  does  do  so  ? — Yes. 

"  Did  you  ask  him  to  have  a  coffin  made  fol 
Fiulay  ? — I  did. 

"  What  did  he  say  ?— He  said  he  could  not,  but  he 
directed  me  to  a  man  named  Pearce,  whom  he  said 
made  cofilns. 

"  Did  you  go  to  Pearce  .? — I  did. 

"  Did  Pearce  make  the  coffin  for  you  ?— No,  he  re» 
fused.  He  said  the  timber  he  had  was  too  fresh  ;  he 
could  not  make  it. 

' '  Did  you  go  to  Father  Coen  and  Father  Egan  to 
get  a  coffin  for  the  murdered  manP — Yes,  acting  on 

"  You  did  go  to  them  ? — Yes. 

"  What  took  place  between  you  and  them  ? — The 
first  time  I  saw  Father  Egan  he  was  not  prepared  to 
give  me  an  answer.  He  told  mo  to  wait  until  aftei 
Father  Coen  came,  and  on  the  second  occasion  I 
called  again,  and  I  was  received  in  Father  Egan's 
room. 

"  What  did  you  tell  them  then  ?— I  told  them  I  had 
been  directed  by  my  authorities  to  wait  upon  them  to 
get  assistance  for  the  burial  of  Finlay,  such  as 
getting  a  colEn. 

"  What  did  they  say  ? — Father  Coen  said  the  autho» 
rities  deserved  very  little  consideration  from  him,  as 
he  had  requested  that  I  should  be  removed  from  the 
place  previously. 

"  Did  they  give  you  any  assistance  towards  getting 
the  coffin  ? — No,  he  also  said  that  it  was  rumoured 
among  the  people  that  we  shot  Finlay  ourselves  as 
we  were  tired  of  minding  him.  He  said  he  would  not 
be  surprised  if  the  Marble  Hall  family  buried  him, 
Lady  Mary  Burke,  as  he  had  done  work  for  them." 

You  observe  that  he  does  not  allege  there  that  ho 
told  you  or  Father  Coen  that  he  had  been  to  Pearce  or 
Keary  ? — Yes. 

•  Did  he  in  fact  tell  you  that  he  had  been  either  to 
Keary  or  to  Pearce  ? — I  cannot  say  positively.  Th« 
impression  on  my  mind  is  that  he  said  he  had  been  to 
Keary   but  not  to  Pearce  at  the  time. 

How  long  had  Coursey  been  in  the  town  ?— He  was 
there  before  I  went  to  Woodford. 

About  how  long  p— I  cannot  tell  the  data. 
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Had  he  been  there  a  year  ? — I  think  he  was  there 
^perhaps  two  or  three  years  before  me. 

Did  he  know  as  well  as  you  the  way  of  getting 
coffins  ?— Much  better. 

Had  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  there  was  any 
difficulty  in  getting  a  coffin  from  Loughrea  ? — No ;  but, 
as  Loughrea  had  rather  a  strong  reputation  for  boy- 
cotting, I  thought  that  if  the  parties  wished  to  get  a 
coffin  they  would  go  to  Portumna  ;  but  they  went  to 
Loughrea,  and  they  got  a  coffin  and  brought  it  out. 

Then  Coursey's  evidence  goes  on  (reading)  :— 

' '  There  was  a  difficulty  about  getting  him  buried  at 
all,  because  the  people  objected  to  his  being  buried 
in  the  family  burying-ground. 

' '  Surely  that  difficulty  only  turned  out  on  the  day 
of  the  burial  ? — It  did  the  day  previously. 

"  Not  on  the  occasion  you  went  to  Father  Egan 
about  the  coffin  ;  you  went  to  Father  Bgan's  about 
the  cofBn  alone  first  ? — I  went  to  him  in  general  to 
get  assistance. 

"  Who  told  you  to  go  to  Father  Egan  to  get  the 
coffin  f — Some  of  my  authorities. 

"Is  it  customary  in  Ireland  to  go  to  the  parish 
priest  for  a  thing  of  this  kind  ? — It  is  a  very  unusual 
thing." 

— That  is  so  :  I  never  heard  of  it  being  done. 

At  this  point  the  Court  adjourned  for  luncheon. 

On  its  re-assembling  S IK  C.  KussELliresumedhis  re- 
examination of  Father  Egan. 

Speaking  after  mass  and  at  a  public  meeting  you 
not  only  reprobated  this  murder  of  Finlay,  but  also 
spoke  against  boycotting  ? — Yes. 

You  saw  Mrs.  Finlay  the  next  morning  after  the 
murder  ? — She  came  to  my  place  after  the  murder. 

When  did  you  see  her  first  after  the  murder  ? — Two 
or  three  days  after. 

Did  it  not  at  all  come  to  your  knowledge  that, 
although  her  poor  husband  was  most  unpopular,  she 
was  not  boycotted  after  that  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact  I 
believe  she  was  not  boycotted. 

You  are  aware  of  the  speech  for  which  Father  Fahy 
was  prosecuted  ? — Yes. 

He  was  not  then  a  member  of  the  League,  but 
opposed  to  it  ? — Yes. 

I  want  to  get  a  little  more  clearlyfrom  you,  please, 
the  facts  with  reference  to  the  books.  We  will  begin 
with  Woodford.  You  said  there  was  a  book  which 
contained  a  list  of  members  and  their  subscrip- 
tions ? — Yes,  of  the  National  League. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  Land  League  ?— That  was  in 
Loughrea. 

Was  there  any  other  book^you  are  aware  of  ?— No, 
I  think  there  was  no  other  book. 

Had  you  any  charge  of  the  books  ? — No  ;  I  had  no 
charge  of  them  whatever. 

Now,  as  regards  the  Tenants'  Defence  Association. 
Were  there  any  books  in  relation  to  that  ;  and,  If 
so,  what  were  they  ? — There  was  no  minute-book,  but 
a  very  accurate  account  was  kept  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditure. 


Who  was  the  person  who  kept  the  account  ? — Then 
were  four  secretaries  appointed  by  the  association 
The  two  secretaries  in  Woodford  practically  hao 
charge  of  the  books. 

Are  you  aware  whether  there  would  be  any  difficulty 
in  getting  them  ?— I  have  left  Woodford  some  time, 
but  I  am  quite  certain  there  would  be  no  difficulty. 

As  regards  the  National  League,  you  say  it  became 
a  dead  letter  after  the  Tenants'  Defence  Association 
was  started  f — That  is  so.  I  think  the  subscriptions 
for  1885  may  be  recorded  in  a  book. 

You  were  a  party  to  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
tenants  in  remaining  in  their  houses  and  in  declining 
to  go  out  and  in  barricading  their  houses  ? — Personally 
I  was  opposed  to  putting  young  men  into  those  houses. 
I  did  not  force  that  on  the  leaders.  They  knew  mj 
views.  I  did  not  wish  to  shirk  any  responsibility, 
but  my  individual  view  was  that  it  was  not  safe  to 
put  young  men  into  these  houses. 

This  occurred  in  connexion  with  some  evictions  on 
Lord  Clanricarde's  property  ? — Yes,  and  most  unjust 
evictions,  because  Lord  Clanricarde  woold  give  no 
reduction  whatever. 

Am  I  right  in  saying  that  subsequent  evictions  were 
not  carried  out  ? 

The  Attorney-G-eneeal.— Do  you  know  anything 
about  this  yourself.  Father  Egan  ? 

Witness. — I  know  that  on  two  occasions  orders  foi 
possession  were  got,  but  were  not  carried  out  becaust 
the  necessary  force  was  not  supplied  by  the  authori« 
ties. 

Sir  C.  Eussell. — Have  you  seen  the  published 
letter  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  on  the  subject  ?— < 
I  have. 

You  have  been  asked  as  to  whether  peace  reigned — 
I  think  that  wasthe  expression  used  bymy learned  friend 
Mr.  Atkinson — whether  peace  reigned  in  Woodford  upto 
the  time  of  your  arrival  there.  Had  there  been  any  evic- 
tions on  any  considerable  scale  upto  the  time  you  arrived 
there  ? — None  whatever. 

What  in  your  judgment  was  the  cause  of  ill-feeling 
in  Loughrea  ? — It  was  the  foolish  position  taken  up  by 
the  landlords. 

Had  evictions  produced  ill-feeling  ? — Yes,  and  pro* 
ceedings  with  a  view  to  evictions. 

As  to  the  breaking  of  Mrs.  Finlay's  windows,  I 
understand  that  you  wish  to  correct  what  you  said  in 
cross-examination  P — Yes,  imder  the  pressure  of  cross- 
examination,  I  said  that  the  windows  were  broken  at 
the  time  of  Finlay's  murder.  That  was  a  mistake.  I 
now  remember  that  the  date  of  the  occurrence  was 
long,  antecedent  to  the  murder— six  months  or  so  be- 
fore. 

Now,  in  reference  to,  what  you  said  about  communis 
cations  with  the  authorities,  who  4eclined  to  make 
themselves  responsible  for  the  proceedings  of  the 
local  body.  The  Tenants'  Defence  Aesociation  was 
formed  in  October,  1885  ?— Yes, 

Yan  said  aometliing,  lii.iefei;ence  to.the  Home  Buld 
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Bill.  You  are  aware  that  the  Conservative  party  was 
in  office  in  October,  1885  ?— Yes. 

*  And,  except  tor  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Carnarvon, 
there  was  no  question  of  the  Home  Eule  Bill  until  later  ? 
—No  ;  a  general  election  was  coming  on,  at  which  the 
Kationalisfc  leaders  were  anxious  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
party  should  be  returned  to  power. 

Are  you  not  aware  that  the  Irish  party  were  helping 
the  Conservative  party  at  this  time  ? — ^Y'es. 

You  saw  Mrs.  Finlay  'Some  days  after  the  murder  ? 
—Yes. 

Did  she  ever  make  any  complaint  to  you  either  of 
your  own  conduct  or  of  her  being  boycotted  ? — No, 
she  expressed  her  regret  for  her  conduct  towards  me, 
and  asked  me  about  getting  from  Mr.  Lewis  some 
money  which  was  satecribed  for  the  family  of  the 
dead  man  for  herself.  For  a  long  time  she  was 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  police  escort,  because  she 
knew  it  was  the  cause  of  her  unpopularity. 

Is  it  the  fact  that  through  1885,  1886,  and  1887 
there  had  been  a  good  many  meetings  held  in  your 
neighbourhood  in  the  supposed  interest  of  the  tenants  ? 
—Yes.      " 

Has  there  been  any  serious  crime  in  the  district  ? — 
None  except  the  murder  of  Fjnlay.  There  was  an 
alleged  case  of  shooting  after  I  left  Woodford,  but  I 
imderstand  that  no  such  shooting  took  place. 

Xhe  Attoknby-Gbnbeal. — I  should  like,  with 
your  Lordships'  permission,  to  ask  the  witness  one  or 
two  more  questions.  (To  witness.)  I  understood  you 
to  say  that  at  some  date  the  leaders  in  Dublin  ex- 
pressed a  wish  for  peace  at  Woodford.  When  was 
that  ? — I  should  say  it  was  November,  1885. 

Was  the  wish  communicated  in  writing  or  how  ? — I 
had  formal  communications  in  writing. 

Have  you  got  them  ? — I  may  have.  I  cannot  say 
now.  I  daresay  some  of  them  have  remained  with  me. 

If  you  have  got  them  I  wish  you  would  produce 
them. 


Mr.  M.  C.  Macinemey,  examined  by  Mr.  A. 
EiTSSBLL,  said, — I  am  a  member  of  the  Irish  Bar,  and 
live  in  Dublin.  I  have  been  engaged  in  a  number  of 
cases  connected  with  claims  for  compensation  arising 
out  of  malicious  injury,  in  Galway,  Clare,  and  other 
counties,  on  behalf  of  the  ratepayers.  The  claims 
were  large  as  a  rule.  I  was  opposing  them  with  a 
view  to  reducing  them  and  to  extending  the  area  of 
taxation,  and  also  to  see  that  they  came  within  the 
Act.  in  the  Galway  cases  I  was  retained  by  Mr. 
Jennings.  I  do  not  think  he  was  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  Land  League,  but  rather  the  opposite.  He 
belonged  rather  to  the  Conservative  section.  I  got  no 
instructions  whatever  from  the  Land  League  or  from 
the  National  League.  I  opposed  the  claim  in  Mrs. 
Blake's  case.  I  opposed  all  the  claims  that  were 
tried  in  Galway. 

The  only  one  I  want  to  ask  you  about  is  the  Linton 
claim.  That  claim  was  rejected,  was  it  not  ? — That 
claim  was  rejected  on  the  groands,  first,  that  it  was 


not   the  result  of  conspiracy  ;    and,  secondly,  that  it 
was  in  no  way  connected  with  any  agrarian  cause. 

You  are  the  gentleman  referred  to  by  James  Walsh, 
who  gave  evidence  here,  are  you  not  ? — You  mean  Mr. 
Walsh,  the  solicitor  ?  Yes,  I  am.  I  read  the  news« 
paper  account  of  his  evidence  in  reference  to  getting 
money  for  the  families  of  the  persons  tried  for  the 
Phoenix  Park  murders.  I  was  asked  to  sign  a  receipt 
because  my  name  is  known  in  New  York,  as  I  am  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Bar,  and  I  signed  it.  I  de- 
fended  all  the  Inviuoibles  except  two,  I  was  assigned 
for  the  defence  by  the  Crown. 

And  paid  by  the  Crown  ?— Paid,  such  as  it  was. 
(Laughter.) 

What  is  the  mode  of  selection  of  a  jury  in  Ireland  ? 
— The  process  by  which  they  select  the  jury  is  by 
telling  any  one  they  do  not  wish  to  sit  to  stand  by 
until  the  entire  panel  is  exhausted. 

The  process  is  called  jury-packing,  is  it  not  ?— • 
Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attobnby-GbnbkAL. — ^As  I 
understand,  the  cases  you  referred  to  and  the  case  of 
Mr.  Jennings  weA  cases  which  arose  under  the  Crimes 
Act  of  1882  ?— Yes. 

Had  you  any  other  cases  besides  those  to  which  yon 
refer  ? — No  ;  it  was  in  Munster  and  Clare  ;  after  I 
had  been  in  cases  in  Galway  I  went  to  attend  cases 
in  Clare. 

Had  you   any   other   cases  besides  those  which  you  , 
mentioned    just   now  f — I    think   there   was   one   in 
Leitrim. 

Had  you  defended  any  prisoners  on  the  instructions 
of  Messrs.  M'Gongh  and  Fowler  ? — Yes. 

What  is  your  circuit  ? — The  Munster  Circuit  it  was"; 
it  is  now  the  North-East. 

When  did  you  begin  to  defend  any  prisoners  in 
connexion  with  agrarian  crimes  ? — After  the  Invincible 
trials  I  got  into  a  very  large  criminal  practice,  and  I 
have  defended  all  the  prisoners  of  any  importance. 

Before  that  you  had  no  considerable  practice  ?— • 
No. 

What  number  of  agrarian  cases  have  yon  defended 
upon  the  instructions  of  M'Gough  and  Fowler  after 
that  Invincible  trial  ? — A  good  many  under  the  Coer- 
cion  Act  of  1883,  and  I  should  say  nine-tenths  of  the 
accused  were  acquitted. 

If  you  were  counsel  I  should  think  that  would  be 
very  probable.  What  were  the  names  f — I  could  not 
tell  you  ;  they  were  nothing  special  j  they  were 
simply  before  magistrates. 

Did  you  go  to  King's  County  ? — Yes. 

What  were  they  in  King's  County  ? — I  could  not 
tell  you  at  all. 

What  was  the  ofienoe  ? — Something  under  the  Coer« 
cion  Act  of  1882. 

I  wish  to  know  the  names  of  the  cases,  or  something 
to  identify  the  cases,  which  you  defended  under  the 
instructions  of  M'Gough  and'  Fowler  ?— There  is  no 
record  of  them.    They  were  cases  of  intimidation. 

Your  business  is  no  doubt  sufficient  to  enable  you  to 
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Iceep  a  fee  book  ?r-Oh,  I  have  one  ;  but  it  is  only 
lately  that  I  have  had  one. 

Win  yon  tell  me,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  the  cases 
you  defended  under  the  Act  of  1882  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  M'Gough  and  Fowler  ?  Cannot  you  tell  me 
the  name  of  one  of  them  f — No,  I  do  not  think  I  can. 

Cannot  you  tell  me  the  year  ? — Yes  ;  it  was 
principally  in  the  year  1882. 

You  told  me  there  was  nothing  nntil  after  the  trial 
of  the  Invincibles  in  1883  ?— Well,  before  that  I  had 
something  for  M'Gough  and  Fowler.  There  were  a 
number  of  cases — about  12,  I  think — before  Mr. 
Sheehy  ;    they  were  of  the  most  trivial  character. 

Whether  they  were  trivial  or  not,  what  sort  of 
offences  were  they  ? — I  think  they  were  cases  of 
intimidation. 

Did  you  know  M'Gough  and  Fowler  were  solicitors 
for  the  Land  League  at  the  time  ? — I  did. 

You  of  course  took  your  instructions  from  M'Gough 
and  Fowler,  I  think  ? — Yes  ;  as  I  should  from  any 
other  solicitor. 

Were  you  yourself  a  member  of  th^  League  at  any 
time  ? — I  was. 

When  ? — From  1881  up  to  the  time  it  was  sup- 
pressed. 

And  afterwards  of  the  National  League  ? — I  think 
I  am. 

What  I  want  to  know  is  this.  So  far  as  these  in- 
timidation cases  were  concerned  all  you  knew  was 
that  you  got  instructions  from  M'Gough  and  Fowler 
to  go  down  and  attend  ? — Sometimes  from  them  and 
sometimes  from  the  local  solicitors. 

The  Crown  fees  were  not  very  good,  and  M'Gough 
at)d  Fowler's  were  better  ? — Yes. 

You    were   taken  down  specially   from   Dublin  ? — 

Yes. 
Any  other   cases   besides  King's  County  ? — I  was  in 

Clare  for  some  time. 

What  was  that  for  ? — I  think  it  was  in  connexion 
with  men  who  were  afterwards  not  tried  ;  they  were 
accused,  and  I  think  they  were  called  Fenians  ;  they 
were  charged  with  conspiracy. 

Where  ?— In  Clare, 

For  what  ? — Treasonable  conspiracy. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  was  simply  a 
question  of  treasonable  conspiracy  ? — Yes  ;  I  was  not 
instructed  by  M'Gough  and  Fowler. 

Who  instructed  you  there  ? — Kither  a  Mr.  Frost  or  a 
Mr.  Lynch,  of  Clare. 

You  went  specially  from  Dublin  in  these  cases  ? — 
So  far  as  going  before  magistrates  was  concerned. 

Tell  me  any  other  cases  in  which  M'Gough  and 
Fowler  took  you  out  of,  or  instructed  you  in,  Dublin 
after  the  Invincible  trial. — I  was  in  Sligo  in  a  case 
of  unlawful  assembly  ;  many  of  the  oases  were  cases 
of  unlawful  assembly. 

How  many  cases  of  unlawful  assembly  did  you 
iefend  ? — I  remember  two  in  Sligo. 

When  were  they  ? — About  the  same  time. 

Do  you  remember  what  the  nature  of  the  assembly 


was  ? — Yes  ;  men  assembled  with  drums  and  trumpets 
and  made  a  noise,  and  somebody  swore  he  was  intimi- 
dated. 

At  an  eviction  or  not  ? — No,  nothing  of  the  kind. 

And  M'Gough  and  Fowler  instructed  you  in  these 
cases  ? — In  these  few  cases. 

.  Were  there  any  other  cases  of  unlawful  assembly  ? 
— I  do  not  remember. 

Were  there  any  other  cases  which  M'Gough  and 
Fowler  ever  sent  you  to,  or  instructed  you  to  appear 
in  ? — I  am  quite  sure  there  were  other  cases.  I  was 
at  Wexford  in  a  rioting  case. 

Was  that  an  alleged  agrarian  offence  ? — No,  I  think 
not  ;    it  arose  out  of  an  election. 

If  you  say  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  agrarian 
matters,  I  will  not  trouble  you  any  further. — I  am 
quite  certain  it  arose  out  of  an  election. 

Any  other  cases  which  arose  out  Of  agrarian  matters  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

At  present  you  have  only  given  me  some  fire  or  six 
cases.  I  understand  you  to  say  there  were  a  good 
many  more.  What  were  they  ? — Different  offences 
before  the  magistrates — for  unlawful  assembly,  or 
rioting,  or  unlawful  intimidation. 

What  other  counties  ? — I  cannot  call  to  mind  any 
other  places  ;  there  were  other  places,  but  1  cannot 
tell  you. 

Some  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  ? — Yes. 

Twenty  ? — Fully  20  in  those  three  years. 

Thirty  ?— I  cannot  say  that  ;    it  is  possible. 

Any  cases  of  retaking  forcible  possession  ? — I  have 
no  recollection  of  any. 

Or  any  cases  Of  resisting  the  sheriff  or  resisting 
evictions  ? — There  was  a  case  of  forcible  possession 
in  Cork — I  think  in  1882— which  I  defended. 

Is  Cork  on  your  circuit  ? — It  was  at  that  time. 

Did  you  attend  the  assizes — the  Munster  Winter 
Assizes — held  in  Cork  in  1882  ?  I  think  you  did,  did 
you  not  ? — I  did. 

That  happened  to  be  where  the  Connell  trials  took 
place,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

Where  the  moonlighting  took  place  ? — Yes. 

Was  Mr.  O'Eiordan,  Q.C.,  taken  down  there  ?— I  dft 
not  know  ;  I  know  he  was  there  ;  it  is  his  circuit. 
I  cannot  say  if  he  went  down  specially. 

Do  you  know  of  his  having  100  guineas  to  defend 
moonlighters  there  ?  — No  ;  I  was  very  much  sur' 
prised  to  hear  it. 

Did  you  know  he  was  instructed  by  M'Gough  and 
Fowler  there  ? — No. 

Is  it  a  fact  that  there  were  over  130  bills  found  at 
that  assizes  ? — No. 

Do  you  know  how  long  it  lasted  ? — A  very  long 
time. 

I  am  referring  to  Lord  Fitzgerald's  address  to  the 
grand  jury  at  the  end  of  the  a.ssizes.  Were  there, 
to  your  knowledge,  upwards  of  100  or  more  agrarian 
offences  ?— I  cannot  say.  There  were  a  number  of 
rioting    cases   tried   there,  and   if   they    were  to  ba 
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called  by  the  individuals  they  would  amount  to 
hundreds,  but  not  if  by  the  cases. 

Is  it  a  fact  that  at  the  assizes — I  am 
speaking  of  agrarian  outrages — there  was  not  one 
single  case  of  agrarian  outrage  upon  any  one  of 
the  upper  classes,  of  a  gentleman's,  a  landlord's,  or 
an  agent's  house  being  broken  into,  or  one  of  the 
aristocracy  tljreatened  in  any  way  ?— I  am  very  much 
astonished  to  hear  that. 

Just  listen,  if  you  please  ;  I  am  putting  it  to  you 
as  the  condition  of  crime  at  that  assizes  and  on  your 
circuit.     (Reading)  : — 

"  They  have  been  one  and  all  outrages  committed 
upon  the  poor  and  the  humble,  and  I  have  indeed  felt 
for  these  unfortunate  people,  living  in  lonely  houses 
on  the  mountain  side,  and  away  from  all  succour, 
possibly  with  very  humble  means  of  securing  good 
food  and  attire,  and  what  was  worse  than  all,  that 
was,  that  their  houses  were  unsafe,  and  that  there  was 
no  rest  or  peace  for  t&em." 

The  President. — What  are  you  reading  from  ? 

The  Attoeney-Gbneral. — Lord  Fitzgerald's 
charge,  published  in  the  Cork  DMly  Herald  January 
26,  1882.     It  is  evidence  in  the  first  place  in  itself. 

Witness. — There  were  a  number  of  cases  of  that 
character  ;  but  I  cannot  say  there  were  none  of  land- 
lords. I  cannot  at  all  say  that  that  is  correct,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  is  at  all  correct. 

You  think  it  is  not  at  all  correct.  If  you  are  able 
to  tell  me  of  any  single  case  of  injury  upon  a  land- 
lord's, or  gentleman's,  or  agent's  life,  or  person,  or 
house,  perhaps  you  will  mention  it  ? — No. 

Did  the  assizes  last  two  months  and  a  half  ? — No  ; 
I  should  think  about  three  weeks  ;  but  perhaps  I  was 
Bot  there  all  the  time. 

I  am  told  from  December  6  up  to  January  25  ? — 
Well,  but  then  the  Christmas  vacation  would  inter- 
vene. 

I  put  it  that  with  that  slight  intermission  they  sat 
continuously  for  six  or  seven  weeks  ? — I  do  not  know . 
I  was  there  for  three  weeks. 

Beyond  the  cases  before  magistrates  which  I  have 
asked  you  about, have  you  defended  any  other  agrarian 
cases  since  1883  at  the  assizes  in  the  large  criminal 
business  which  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  have  ? — 
No. 

M'Gough  and  Fowler  have  not  employed  you  in  de- 
fending any  other  agrarian  cases  at  assizes  'i — I  think 
aot. 

Do  you  know  of  money  beingsent  over  from  America 
in  connexion  with  the  O'Donnell  defence  fund  ? — To 
me  ?  Oh,  no.  I  was  in  the  O'Donnell  case  ;  I  was 
retained  in  the  case. 

Yon  did  not  come  over  to  the  Old  Bailey  ? — I  came 
over,  but  I  did  not  remain  ;  I  went  back  again.  I 
simply  advised  with  Mr.  Prior. 

Was  General  Prior  the  gentleman  who  came  over 
from  America  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  know  him  before  ? — I  did,  by  reputation,  a 
very  high  reputation,  in  New  York — the  highest.    He 


was  a  general  in  the  army  during  the  war,  he  was  also 
a  lawyer,  and  he  was  an  ambassador  ;  he  was  counsel 
in  the  case. 

He  could  not  appear  as  counsel ;  you  mean  he  was 
over  he!:e  in  connexion  with  the  defence  of  O'Donnell? 
— Yes  ;  I  was  asked  to  go  over  to  advise  also,  on 
account  of  my  knowledge  of  the  Invincible  trials  ; 
but  Sir  Charles  Eussell  did  not  think  it  necessary.  I 
did  not  advise,  and  I  went  back  again. 

Who  gave  you  instructions  to  come  over  in  the 
O'Donnell  case  ? — Mr.  Guy  ;  he  is  a  solicitor  in 
London.    He  sent  them  over  by  mail  or  by  somebody. 

Do  I  understand  that  you  knew  nothing  about  the 
Martyrs'  Testimonial  until  you  were  asked  to  witness 
a  receipt  ? — I  knew  before  that  ;  about  two  days 
before. 

Did  you  know  it  was  a  fund  got  up  to  be  given  only 
to  those  who  had  not  pleaded  guilty  ? — No,  I  did  not  ; 
what  I  was  told  in  connexion  with  it  was  that  money 
had  been  subscribed  in  America  for  the  defence  of 
these  people,  but  whoever  was  sent  with  it  was  seized 
as  a  suspect,  I  think,  until  the  trials  were  over. 

I  am  referring  to  the  fund  which  was  to  be  given  to 
the  families  of  the  murderers  ? — That  is  what  I  am 
referring  to.  I  was  informed  that  money  had  been 
raised  for  the  defence  of  these  men  ;  but  that  it 
became  inapplicable  to  that  purpose  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  Crown  defended  them,  and  this  money  was 
then  to  be  given  to  their  friends.  If  it  was  for  the 
defence  of  those  who  required  to  be  defended,  those 
who  pleaded  guilty  would  not  require  it. 

The  money  was  to  go  to  those  who  would  have  been 
defended  ;    was  that  the  idea  ? — I  do  not  know. 

When  did  you  first  hear  of  it  at  all  ?— It  occurred 
in  November,  1883. 

Did  you  know  the  fund  was  never  instituted  until 
September  or  August,  1883,  which  was  four  or  six 
months  after  the  men  had  been  tried  and  convicted  ? — 
I  never  knew  anything  of    the  kind. 

Who  was  the  person  who  told  you  it  was  mouey  sub* 
scribed  for  their  defence  ? — I  could  not  exactly  say  ; 
two  ladies  came  over,  they  were  introduced  to  me 
with  a  statement  that  they  had  been  sent  to  give 
money  to  the  families  of  those  who  had  been  con- 
victed at  the  trials.  I  explained  to  them  that  counsel 
in  this  country  do  not  come  into  personal  contact 
with  clients,  and  I  gave  the  names  of  the  three  soli- 
citors by  whom  I  had  been  instructed.  I  was  asked 
then  by  Mr.  Walsh  to  witness  the  receipt,  and  he 
said,  "  You  had  better  witness,  because  your  name  is 
known  in  New  York." 

Yon  said  three  or  four  minutes  ago  that  you  were 
told  by  somebody  that  this  money  was  got  up  by  some- 
body in  defence  of  these  men  ? — I  hardly  said  that  ; 
I  said  money  had  been  subscribed  for  the  defence, 
that  it  was  seized  in  Liverpool,  and  I  understood  it 
was  the  same  money  that  was  to  be  given  to  their 
friends. 

Did  you  notice  that  it  was  the  Martyrs'  Fund  ? 
— No,  I  did  not  :    and   until    Mr.  Walsh's  evidence  I 
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never  heard  of  the  thing.  I  knew  it  was  connected 
with  the  Irish  World  because  one  of  those  who  came 
with  it  was  connected  with  the  Irish  World, 
,  Did  you  not  know  that  the  fund  that  was  got  up  for 
the  O'Donnell  defence  was  also  connected  with  the 
Irish  World  ? — No  ;  I  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it. 

I  am  only  referring  to  Councillor  Macinerney  re- 
ceiving for  O'Donnell  $75  ?— I  got  a  fee  when  I  came 
over  ;  that  is  probably  the  expense. 

Ee-examined  by  SiE  C.  Ettssisll.— Until  these  two 
ladies  called  upon  you  in  October,  1883,  did  you  know 
anything  about  this  money"? — "So,  and  I  never  learnt 
the  name  of  the  fund  until  two  years  afterwards. 


John  Eoche,  who  at  times  was  indistinctly  heard, 
examined  by  SiK  C.  EtrssELl,  said, — I  am  a  fanner 
and  miller  at  Woodford.  My  father  before  me  and  my 
grandfather  lived  in  the  place.  My  business  is  one  of 
the  most  considerable  in  Woodford.  I  was  chairman 
of  the  Tenants'  Defence  Association,  and  before  that 
had  been  connected  with  the  Land  League  and 
National  League  as  an  ordinary  member.  The  Tenants' 
Defence  Association  was  formed  in  the  winter  of  1885. 
The  people  in  the  district  were  very  poor,  and  they 
were  unable  to  pay  their  debts.  The  landlord  could 
enforce  payment  of  his  rent  to  the  detriment  of  all 
other  creditors.  In  these  circumstances  the  shop- 
keepers and  the  banks  refused  to  give  credit.  In 
December,  1885,  the  landlords  served  ejectments  and 
writs  issued  out  of  the  superior  Courts.  Seeing  that 
the  tenants  were  threatened  with  ruin,  I  applied  to 
the  National  League  in  Dublin  for  assistance,  Mr. 
Harrington  then  told  me  distinctly  that  individual 
cases  of  hardship  would  receive  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  the  League,  but  that  it  would  not  become  re- 
sponsible for  any  results  which  might  attend  a  combina- 
tion of  tenants  banded  together.  When,  therefore, 
we  saw  that  no  help  was  to  be  got  from  the  National 
League  and  that  we  must  depend  upon  ourselves,  we 
levied  a  tax  of  6d.  in  the  pound  on  the  valuation. 

The  Prbsibknt.— We  do  not  want  all  the  details. 

Sib  C.  EtrsSBLL. — Was  combination  among  the 
tenants  the  only  alternative  if  they  wished  to  avoid 
Eviction  ? — The  only  one. 

You  took  part  in  advising  the  adoption  of  the  Plan 
cf  Campaign  in  Deceinber,  1886  ? — Yes. 

It  was  on  that  occasion  that  you  made  the  speech 
in  which  you  talked  about  ' '  throttling  the  tyrant  ' '  ? 
—Yes. 

With  reference  to  any  personal  allusion  to  Mr. 
Lewis  in  that  speech,  have  you  since  made  any  expla- 
nation ? — Yes,  and  I  always  regretted  any  such  allu- 
sion. (The  rest  of  the  witness's  explanation  was  not 
audible  in  the  body  of  the  Court). 

You  were  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  for  making 
that  speech  ? — Yes. 

In  October,  1887,  did  you  attend  the  meeting  at 
which  Mr.  Blunt  was  present  ?— Yes.  After  the  meet- 
ing the  police  were  ordered  to  charge  the  people.  A 
man   whose   children   were   playing   before  his   door 


rushed  forward  to  protect  them,  and  a  policeman 
struck  him  on  the  head.  The  constable  was  about  to 
strike  him  again  when  I  raised  my  stick  and  struck 
the  constable.  I  consider  that  I  was  justified  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  case. 

Was  there  any  rioting  when  the  people  were 
batoned  ?— None  whatever.  The  people  were  batoned 
most  mercilessly.  One  poor  woman's  head  was  beaten 
into  a  jelly. 

Did  you  attend  a  midnight  meeting  on  October  16  ? 
—Yes.  Mr.  William  O'Brien  was  there.  I  assisted 
in  quelling  a  slight  disturbance  that  arose,  and  the 
next  day  the,  district  inspector  thanked  me  very 
warmly  for  my  action. 

Were  you  afterwards  prosecuted  for  attending  that 
meeting  ? — Yes,  and  I  was  imprisoned  ;  but  I  believe 
I  should  not  have  been  prosecuted  bad  it  not  been  for 
Mr.  Blunt's  action  against  the  police. 

Do  you  recollect  the  occasion  of  Father  Bgan's  re- 
lease from  prison  ? — I  do.  I  went  to  welcome  him 
and  he  spoke  a  few  -frords  of  thanks  to  the  people.  A 
stone  was  thrown  by  some  one  in  the  crowd,  and  it 
struck  a  policeman.  The  witness  was  proceeding 
with  great  volubility  to  give  details,  when 

The  Peesident  interrupted  him,saying, — You  run  on 
at  too  great  length.  Please  confine  your  attention  to 
answering  the  questions  put  to  you. 

Sir  C.  Eusskll.— What  did  you  do  when  the  stone 
was  thrown  ? — I  condemned  the  act, and  no  other  stone 
was  thrown.  Nevertheless  I  got  three  months'  im- 
prisoiunent  for  my  action.    (Laughter.) 

You  tried  to  prevent  disturbance  ? — ^Yes.  The  dis- 
turbance was  confined  to  the  throwing  of  that  one 
stone.    I  quieted  it. 

Do  you  know  the  gentleman  who  has  the  sobriquet 
of  "  Dr.  Tully  "?— I  do,  well.  He  has  never  been 
charged  with  outrage.  He  is  a  boatbuilder  by  trade 
and  also  a  small  farmer.  He  is  the  most  harmless, 
inoffensive  man  I  have  ever  met  in  my  life.  (Laugh- 
ter.) But  he  is  a  man  who,  as  far  as  language  is  con- 
cerned, is  not  always  well-balanced.  (Laughter.) 
Nothing  can  be  said  against  fiim,  and  the  authorities 
know  that  as  wellas  I  do. 

How  did  he  come  to  get  the  name  of  "  Dr.  Tully  "? 
— Any  persons  who  violated  the  rules  of  the  land  orga- 
nization were  charged,  and  if  the  charge  was  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  organization  they  were  ex- 
pelled. "  Dr.  Tully  "  used  to  say  that  he  would 
administer  doses  of  medicine  to  wrongdoers,  meaning 
merely  that  they  would  be  boycotted  in  this  way. 

Did  you  ever  hear'Of  his  referring  to  "  lead  pills  "  ? 
— I  have  heard  of  the  charge,  but  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  true.  I  remember  writing  a  letter  for  him,  deny- 
ing emphatically  that  he  ever  nsed  those  words. 

You  never  heard  him  use  that  language  ? — No,  It 
was  not;  alleged,  except  by  Mr.  Wyndham,  Mr. 
Balfour's  secretary,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote. 

The  Peesident  (to  witness). — I  do  not  know 
whether  you  heard  what  I«said^   JO"  must  not  run  on 
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in  that  manaer  ;  that  is  not  an  answer  to  the  question 
put  to  yon. 

Witness. — I  beg  pardon,  my  Lord ;  I  did  not  hear. 

Examination  continued. — Now,  with  regard  to 
Finlay,  did  you  know  him  ?— Yes,  well. 

Do  you  recollect  making  a  speech  with  reference  to 
an  occasion  upon  which  a  considerable  number  of 
police  were  going  out  on  some  eviction  ? — Yes. 

Was  that  on  an  estate  with  which  Finlay  was  con- 
nected ? — No,  except  as  process-server. 

Now,  I  think  you  made  what  I  will  take  leave  to 
call  a  high-falutin  speech. 

The  Attoenet-Genbbal  . — I  do  not  know  why  my 
learned  friend  should  call  it  by  that  name.  The  speech 
is  given  in  evidence.  It  is  much  worse  than  high- 
falutin. 

The  Pkesident.— That  is  only  what  Sir  C.  Eussell 
wishes  to  minimize  it  to. 

Examination  continued. — Now,  I  want  to  know 
whether  you  understand  that  you  were  supposed  to  be 
alluding  to  Finlay  at  all  in  that  speech  ? — I  do  not 
believe  I  was. 

Did  you  intend  to  refer  to  him  ? — I  did  not  really  ; 
allow  me  to  explain.   (Laughter.) 

SibC.  ED33Kii.— Well,  if  it  is  very  short  ;  not  if 
it  takes  long. 

The  Pbesident.— What  does  he  want  to  explain  ? 

Witness. — ^The  manner  in  which  I  used  the  expression 
on  that  occasion,  my  Lord.  Speaking  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  of  the  evictions,  I  simply  said  that  the  land- 
lords had  succeeded  by  serving  five  or  six  writs,  and  so 
had  had  their  Balaclava,  but  that  the  day  would  come 
when  the  tenants  would  be  victorious. 

As  far  as  you  know,  was  Mrs.  Finlay  boycotted  ? — 
Never,  as  far  as  I  If  now. 

Now,  with  regard  to  what  is  called  the  mock 
funeral  ;  had  that  any  reference  to  Finlay  at  all  ? — 
None  whatever.  What  took  place  was  not  on  the  spot 
where  Finlay  was  murdered.  The  people  had  pre- 
viously been  called  upon  to  take  in  the  crops  of  Sir  H. 
Burke's  tenants,  and  they  came  in  large  numbers.  I 
met  them  coming  in,  and  saw  a  few  boards  with  the 
head  and  horns  of  an  old  goat,  and  the  inscription, 
"  Down  with  landlords."  It  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  Finlay.  I  was  foreman  of  the  jury  at  the 
inquest. 

Are  Lord  Clanricarde,  Sir  H.  Burke,  and  Mr.  Lewis 
some  of  the  principal  landlords  in  your  neighbourhood  ? 
—Yes.  There  are  also  Lord  Westmeatb,  Mr.  Matthews, 
Mr.  V.  Burke,  Mr.  Drew,  and  Mr.  Frere.  Except  on 
the  properties  of  Lord  Clanricarde,  Sir  H.  Burke,  and 
Mr.  Lewis  there  was  no  trouble  at  all  with  the 
tenants.  All  the  others  gave  fair  reductions,  and  had 
no  trouble  whatever.  Lord  Westmeath  and  Mr.  V. 
Burke  reside  on  their  properties  ;  Mr.  Drew  and  Mr. 
Frere  have  no  residences  there.  Mr.  Matthews  gave 
25  per  cent,  on  the  judicial  rents,  and  the  other  land- 
lords 30  per  cent,  on  Griffith's  valuation. 

Now,  I  must  put  it  to  you  ;  just  consider  before 
answering  ;    were  you  and  those  acting  with  you  pre- 


pared to  advise  the  tenants,  in  the  interests  of  peace, 
to  make  any  reasonable  terms  with  the  landlords  f— 
Yes.  I  made  more  than  one  settlement  for  them  with 
the  landlords.  If  Lord  Clanricarde,  Sir  H.  Burke,  and 
Mr.  Lewis  had  made  a  fair  reduction  there  would  have 
been  no  trouble  at  all.  After  Sir  H.  Burke  made  an 
ofier  the  trouble  ceased,  and  he  and  his  tenants  have 
been  on  the  most  friendly  terms  ever  since.  That  was 
after  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  had  a  meeting  at  Loughrea, 
No  terms  have  been  made  with  Mr.  Lewis's  or  Lord 
Clanricarde's  tenants.  With  the  exception  of  thesetwo, 
there  is  not  a  single  landlord  who  has  a  dispute  with 
his  tenants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Woodford. 

Are  you  aware  that  the  tenants  offered  to  refer  the 
matter  to  arbitration  in  these  cases  ? — Yes,  and  I  have 
documentary  evidence  of  it.  I  know  that  our  priest 
actually  wrote  to  the  landlords  suggesting  that  the 
tenants  should  purchase  their  holdings  on  fair  terms, 
or  that  it  should  be  left  to  arbitration,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Vandeleur  estate.  That  was  refused  point" 
blank . 

Was  your  advice  in  the  way  of  aggravating  or  of 
moderating  the  demands  of  the  tenants  ? — Of  mode- 
rating them. 

Have  you  any  interest  personally  except  in  the 
peace  of  the  district  you  have  lived  in  all  your  life  ? 
— None  whatever.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  explain 
(laughter) — on  the  occasion  of  the  settlement  with  Sir 
H.  Burke  I  said  that  I  would  forego  every  privilege 
that  the  other  tenants  might  get  in  order  to  bryig  about 
a  settlement,  because  I  had  suffered  a  considerable 
amount  of  trouble  and  loss  of  time.  It  must  have  cost 
me  £10. 

Now,in  order  to  judge  of  the  position  of  the  tenants, 
did  you  yourself  inquire  into  and  make  yourself 
acquainted  with  the  way  in  which  rents  had  been 
raised  on  these  estates  ? — Tes.  There  were  not  many 
rises  of  rents  on  Lord  Clanricarde's  land  in  our  parish, 
except  what  was  done  at  the  time  of  the  election, 
when  Colonel  Nolan  fought  the  county  as  the  popular 
candidate,  and  the  rents  were  raised  of  those  who. had 
voted  for  him.  In  the  case  of  relations  of  my  own  the 
rent  was  raised  from  £80  to  £112.  There  were  other 
rises  of  rents  from  £50  to  £82  ;  £27  to  £38  ;  £88  to 
£112;  £22  lOs.to  £30;  £35  to  £47  8s.;  £10 to  £14  10s.; 
£24  to  £33  ;  £12  10s.  to  £14  ;  £18  to  £25  ;  and 
£19  8s.  to  £25  4s.     That  was  in  1873  or  1874. 

Now,  let  me  ask  you  ;  when  rises  of  this  kind  take 
place,  is  the  tenant  asked  about  it,  and  asked  to 
negotiate  about  it  ? — No  ;  there  is  nothing  of  the 
kind. 

What  takes  place  ? 

The  Attoenet-Geneeai,.— I  really  must  object. 
Sir  C.  Eussell  picks  out  a  few  cases  out  of  some 
thousands  of  cases, 

SiE  C.  Eussell. — Oh,  no  ;  this  is  only  one  district. 

The  Attoenet-Genebal  .— My  learned  friend  ia 
speaking  of  1873  or  1874  ;  how  can  it  be  relevant  to 
ask  under  what  circumstances  rents  were  raised  at 
that  time  J? 
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Sib  C.  EtrssELL. — My  object  is  to  show  from  the 
state  of  the  rents  the  helpless  position  of  the  people, 
and  that  they  were  thus,  as  it  were,  driven  into  some 
kind  of  organization. 

The  Peesidekt. — A  great  deal  has  necessarily  been 
admitted  into  this  case  which  has  a  very  remote  bear- 
ing upon  the  inquiry, becaase  I  have  been  very  anxious 
.  to  deal  indulgently  in  the  matter,  and  I  am  not  able 
to  say  that  this  is  absolutely  irrelevant,  as  the  theory 
of  the  case  is  that  the  disturbances  in  the  various 
parts  of  Ireland  referred  to  do  not  arise  solely  at  any 
rate  from  the  Land  League,  but  from  other  causes  act- 
ing upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  I  am  unable,  there- 
fore, to  say  it  is  not  admissible  in  evidence ;  but  it  is 
a  very  long  way  off. 

SlE  C.  EU-33ELL.— We  shall  be  glad  to  do  anything 
we  can  that  will  shorten  the  evidence.  We  are  all 
oppressed  with  the  remoteness  of  the  prospect  of  ever 
getting  to  an  end  of  the  evidence  at  all.  My  idea  was 
to  simply  call  the  persons  sought  to  be  incriminated  ; 
but  in  the  absence  of  any  suggestion  from  your  Lord- 
ships we  did  not  know  what  to  do. 

The  President. — I  have  never  been  invited  to 
suggest  anything. 

Sl.B  C.  EtrsSELL. — I  was  not  making  that  remark 
with  the  desire  to  be  understood  as  making  a  com- 
plaint.    Your  Lordship  does  not  think  so  ? 

The  Pees  I  DENT.— Oh,  no. 

SlE  C.  EuasELL. — My  own  opinion  was  that  we 
should  have  discharged  our  duty  if  we  had  put  the 
persons  sought  to  be  incriminated  into  the  box. 

The  Attoenev-Geneeal. — I  cannot  cross-examine 
this  witness.  What  is  put  forward  is  mere  hearsay 
as  to  some  arrangements  made  in  1873  and  1874  in 
respect  of  rent  that  had  been  paid  for  some  years 
back.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  test  this  evidence, 
and  I  submit  that  it  is  not  fair  evidence  against  me. 

SlE  C.  Etjssell.— I  will  not  follow  the  Attorney- 
General  on  that  issue.  We  should  be  very  glad  for  a 
suggestion  from  your  Lordships  as  to  what  we  ought 
and  ought  not  to  do.  I  am  appalled,  not  merely  by 
the  question  of  delay,  but  by  the  enormous  expense, 
which  is  a  matter  of  most  serious  importance  to  those 
we  represent. 

The  President.— I  cannot  take  it  upon  myself  to 
make  any  definite  suggestion,  but  I  will  from  time  to 
time, after  this  invitation,  consult  with  my  colleagues 
and  give  any  suggestions  as  they  occift  to  our  minds, 
only  hoping  and  anticipating  that  you  will  accept 
them  as  <_-ur  suggestions  for  your  guidance. 

Sir  O.  Eussell. — Certainly ,my Lord; it  is  a,  matter 
•Be  should  be  grateful  for. 

Examination  continued. — Now,  I  want  to  ask  you 
about  one  more  case  ;  do  you  know  the  case  of  Owen 
Fahy,  of  Dewlas  f — Yes  ;  he  is  a  tenant  of  Lord 
Clanricarde's.  His  rent  in  1858  was  £18  ;  in  1859  it 
was  £24,  and  in  1872  £33. 

Had  the  landlord  laid  out  any  money  in  improve- 
ments ?— Not  one  penny. 


The  Attorney-General. — How  can  he  know  about 
his.  Here  is  a  statement  made  with  reference  to  rents 
in  1858  and  1859  which  this  gentleman  can  only  know 
by  hearsay. 

Sir  C.Eussexl  (to  witness).— Did  you  make  inquiries 
into  the  state  of  the  case  ?— Yes,  I  had  it  from  Fahy 
himself. 

The  President.— This  only  leads  up  to  1873  ;  that 
throws  little  light  upon  the  period  into  which  we  are 
inquiring. 

SiE  C.  Eussell.— I  will  simply  take  four  or  five 
cases.  (To  witness.)  Do  you  know  the  case  of  Burke, 
of  Glenagoff  ?— Yes.  His  rent  in  1870  was  £50  10s., 
and  it  was  raised  after  the  election  to  £82. 

Was  there  any  reduction  made  from  these  rents,  as 
raised  in  1873,  in  1879-80  ?— None  that  I  heard  of, 
but  a  few  tenants  went  into  the  Land  Court  imme- 
diately after  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act. 

What  was  the  state  of  things  in  your  neighbourhood 
in  1877  and  1878  ;  what  kind  of  years  were  they  ? — 
Very  bad. 

1879  ?— Bad  also. 

Are  you  old  enough  to  remember  the  times  of  1845, 
1846,  and  1847  ?— No. 

Was  1879  the  worst  year  in  your  recollection?— Yes. 
Practically  speaking  the  poor  people  were  starving  ; 
many  of  them  had  nothing  but  Indian  meal,  and  were 
well  satisfied  to  get  that. 

The  Peesident. — There  has  been  ample  evidence 
that  there  was  great  distress  in  1879. 

Hie  C.  Eussell.— Very  well,  my  Lord,  I  will 
1  eave  that. 

Examination  continued. — I  was  connected  with  the 
Land  League  which  was  suppressed  in  1881,  but  I  am 
not  aware  whether  any  books  were-  kept  by  the  Wood- 
ford branch.  Mr.  Keary  was  secretary  of  the  branch  ; 
the  parish  priest  was  president.  I  was  an  ordinary 
member  and  not  a  member  of  the  committee  of  either 
the  Land  or  the  National  League.  I  should  think 
that  books  were  kept  containing  the  names  of  members 
of  the  branch,  as  I  saw  them  when  I  paid  my  sub- 
scription. The  Tenants'  Defence  Association,  of 
which  I  was  president,  had  books  in  which  were  re- 
corded the  amount  of  money  received  and  the  expendi- 
ture. I  have  those  books  at  home,  and  if  the  Court 
desires  it  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  pro- 
ducing them.     I  believe  there  is  also  a  bank  book. 

So  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  is  it  true  that  in 
either  the  Land  League,  National  League,  or  Tenants' 
Defence  Association  one  peimy  was  paid  for  any  pur- 
pose in  relation  to  crime  or  outrage  ? — Not  one  penny . 

Have  you  yourself,  as  a  prominent  person  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Woodford,  by  any  act,  directly  or 
indirectly,  had  any  relation  with  crime  ?— None 
whatever  J  on  the  contrary. 

What  has  been  the  action  of  the  League  ? — ^Were  it 
not  for  the  League  I  believe  that  there  would  have 
been  much  more  serious  crime  in  the  locality. 

Have  you  attended  meetings  held  about  Woodford  ? 
— Most  every  one  of  them. 
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On  those  occasions  were  references  made  to  out- 
rages f — As  a  rule. 

By  whom  ? — By  myself,  by  the  priests,  and  by 
others.  We  always  advised  the  people  against  them. 

You  recollect  the  murder  of  Finlay  ? — 1  do. 
That  was  the  only  serious  crime  committed  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  a  number  of  years.  About  12  years 
befgre — long  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Land 
League — a  manslaughter  occurred,  but  that  was  the 
result  of  a  family  feud.  On  the  occasion  of  the  murder 
of  Finlay  resolutions  were  passed  at  meetings  con- 
demning the  crime. 

By  Mr.  Biggar.— The  Courts  of  Petty  Session  were 
composed  either  of  county  justices  or  resident  magi- 
strates. My  experience  with  regard  to  those  two 
classes  of  persons  is  that  they  are  complete  partisans 
of  the  landlord  party,  and  are  opposed  to  the  interests 
of  the  people.  I  could,  it  necessary,  give  instances. 
I  have  seen  cases  where  the  county  magistrates  as 
landlords  were  on  one  side  and  their  tenants  on  the 
other.  I  have  seen  the  county  magistrates  come  off 
the  bench  while  their  cases  were  being  adjudicated 
upon,  and  afterwards  go  back  to  the  bench  and  sit 
beside  the  magistrates  who  had  tried  their  cases. 
(Laughter.) 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. — I 
have  always  lived  at  Woodford.  I  was  born  there  on 
July  29,  1848.  The  year  1878  was  a  bad  year  in  the 
district.  I  have  no  actual  statistics  on  the  subject. 
The  potato  crop  was  bad  in  the  years  1877,  1878, 
and  1879.  ^n  our  neighbourhood  the  poor  relied  for 
their  subsistence  almost  entirely  upon  the  potato 
crop.  I  never  saw  any  evictions  in  the  parish  of 
Woodford  before  1886.  I  do  not  think  there  had  been 
any  evictions  on  any  estates  in  the  parish  prior  to 
1885-86.  The  only  eviction  I  can  recollect  prior  to 
that  date  is  that  of  the  widow  Dwyer,  who  was 
evicted  in  consequence  of  being  unable  to  pay  her 
rent,  which  had  been  raised  from  £7  to  £14.  Wood- 
ford is  a  parish  about  ten  miles  long  by  six  wide, 
containing  about  60  square  miles.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  evictions  for  non-payment  of  rent  took 
place  before  1885  in  Woodford  parish  unattended  by 
scenes  leading  to  crime  and  outrage.  Had  any 
evictions  occurred  I  am  certain  I  should  have  heard 
of  them.  In  1881,  1882,  and  1883  there  was  exten- 
sive distress  in  the  Woodford  district.  In  1880  the 
Local  Government  Board  came  to  the'  relief  of  the 
distressed  persons  by  giving  them  seed.  1883,  1884, 
and  1886  were  exceptionally  bad  years,  the-  price  of 
stock  going  down.  The  potato  crop  failed  in  those 
years,  but  the  worst  failure  was  in  1879-80. 

Did  not  you  go  through  the  bad  years  1879  and  1880 
np  to  1885  without  exceptional  disturbance  of  any 
kind  in  Woodford  f— Yes. 

Until  Father  Bgan  came,  and  the  National  League 
was  established,  was  there  any  exceptional  disturb- 
ance ? — The  National  League  was  established  before 
that. 

Until  Father  Egan  came  was  there  any  exceptional 


disturbance  ? — There  were  no  evictions  on  the  Clanri- 
carde  estate  in  1879.  There  were  260  tenants  on  the 
Clanrioarde  property  in  Woodford. 

The  -  President. — The  point  of  that,  so  far 
as  ■  I  can  gather  it,  is  that  the  charge 
is  that  these  tenants  had  their  rents  raised 
because  they  voted  at  an  election  in  a  particular 
manner. 

Cross-examination  resumed. — How  did  you  know 
that  the  rents  had  been  raised  because  the  tenants 
voted  in  a  particular  manner  ? — It  was  generally 
reported  so  at  the  time .  The  tenants  themselves  told 
me  about  it.  The  total  rental  of  the  Clanricarde  pro- 
perty is  £24,000  or  £25,000.  The  rental  of  the 
Clanricarde  property  in  Woodford  parish  is  about 
£1,900.  The  tenants  whose  rents  were  raised  in  con- 
sequence of  their  votes  at  the  Nolan  election  were 
all  in  Woodford  parish.  I  could  not  tell  what 
was  the  total  amount  of  rent  that  had  been  raised  on 
the  estate  in  Woodford  parish  in  the  20  years  before 
1885.  I  will  not  undertake  to  say  that  the  total 
amount  the  rents  of  the  Woodford  tenants  were  raised 
in  that  20  years  was  more  than  £100  on  the  whole 
rental  of  £1,900.     I  should  not  think  that  it  was. 

Were  not  Lord  Clanricarde's  lands  proverbially  low- 
rented  ? — Not  in  our  district. 

Do  you  know  that  some  of  them  were  below 
Griffith's  valuation  ? — Yes,  about  10  per  cent,  might 
be. 

Speaking  of  estates  in  the  neighbourhood,  were  not 
Lord  Clanricarde's  lands  considered  low-rented  ? — 
No,  on  the  contrary. 

Can  you  tell  me  any  figures  that  show  them  to  be 
high-rented,  leaving  out  the  particular  figures  relating 
to  the  alleged  raising  on  account  of  the  Nolan  elec- 
tion ? — I  know,  from  my  own  personal  knowledge, 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  many  of  the  tenants 
to  make  the  rental. 

Can  you  give  me  any  figures  by  which  you  support 
the  statement  that  the  Clanricarde  lands  we  re  high- 
rented  ? — I  cannot  give  you  any  figures.  I  can  only 
say  I  believe  they  are. 

At  this  point,  it  being  4  o'clock,  the  Court 
adjourned. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  16. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  81st  sitting  to- 
day at  half-past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court 
of  the  Eoyal  Courts  of  Justice. 

The  Commissioners  took  their  seats  on  the  bench  at 
half -past  10,  when  the  cross-examination  of  the 
witness  John  Koche  was  resumed  by  the  Attorney- 
GbneeAL. 

I  put  to  you  some  questions  last  evening  as  to  the 
Woodford  estates  of  Lord  Clanricarde.  Have  you 
looked  into  the  matter  since  ? — I  have  thought  the 
matter  over. 

Have  you  any  figures  yon  can  give  me  now  ?  Do 
you   know   that   the   total  rental     of   the   Woodford 
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estates  in  1886  was  £1,911,  while  the  Government 
Taluation  was  £2,464  f — I  understand  that  that  valua- 
tion includes  the  land  held  by  Lord  Cianiicarde 
Iiimself, 

Do  you  know  the  figure  of  the  rental  yourself  ? — I 
am  positive  it  is  about  £1,900, 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  £2,464  is  not  the 
Government  valuation  of  these  same  holdings  ? — I  will 
not  undertake  to  say  !that  ;  but  I  believe  that  valua- 
tion includes  the  land  held  by  Lord  Cianiicarde  him- 
self. 

I  put  to  you  the  contrary.  Will  you  undertake  to 
'eay  that  the  valuation  of  the  tenants'  holdings  was  nob 
£2,464  ? — I  could  not  say  that  ;  but  I  believe  it  was 
Bot. 

You  gave  a  list  of  tenants  yesterday  on  the  Clanri- 
carde  estate  who  had  their  rents  raised  in  conse- 
quence of  voting  for  Nolan.  When  was  the  Nolan 
election  ?— In  1872. 

You  give  Donelly  first.  Was  -that  a  Mrs.  Donelly  ? 
—Yes. 

Had  she  voted  for  anybody  ? — No. 

What  is  the  acreage  of  her  holding  ?-^About  100 . 

Irish  or  English  ? — I  daresay  Irish. 

Is  it  not  120  acres  ? — It  may  be. 

Burke— how  much  does  he  hold  ? — About  80  acres . 

John  White  ? — ^From  memory  I  should  say  about  40 
acres. 

Fat  Kemple  ? — ^About  30  acres . 

Thomas  temple  ? — I  could  not  say  exactly  from 
memory  ;  perhaps  about  25  acres. 

If  you  have  any  memorandum  you  can  refer  to  it. — I 
have  none  with  me. 

Patrick  M'Dermott  ? — I  am  sure  he  has  a  good 
many  acres. 

How  many  ? — 100 — I  should  ,  think  it  could  not  be 
less. 

Denis  Tuohy  ? — His  holding  cannot  be  very  large. 
I  should  think  he  has  about  15  acres. 

Patrick  Fahy  ?— (To  the  Court.)  My  Lords,  I  am 
only  speaking  now  from  memory.  I  have  no  figures 
with  me. 

You  see  the^  list  you  gave  yesterday  omitted  the 
acreage  of  the  holdings.  Tell  me  as  near  as  you  can 
liow  many  acres  Patrick  Fahy  held  ? — About  30  acres. 

Michael  Quinu  ? — Something  about  the  same. 

Timothy  Clarke  ? — ^About  60  acres. 

And  Francis  Gillespie  ? — ^About  30  acres. 

Had  any  one  of  these,  so  far  as  you  know,  failed  to 
pay  his  rent  up  to  the  year  1886  ? — I  know  they  had 
often  been  processed  before  that. 

Answer  my  question,  please  ?  (Question  repeated.) 
"-I  am  sure  that  every  one  of  them  was  in  arrear  in 
1885. 

How  much  in  arrear  ? — Two  or  three  years. 

Will  you  Bwear  that  in  any  case  there  was  more 
than  one  year's  rent  in  arrear  ? — I  am  confident  that 
not  one  of  them  was  processed  for  only  one  year's 
rent  in  1885. 


Were  any  of  them  in  impoverished  circumstances  ? 
— Every  one  of  them  was  in  debt. 

Will  you  answer  my  question.  (Question  repeated.) 
—That  would  depend  very  much  upon  the  meaning  you 
attach  to  the  word. 

Had  they  all  of  them  cattleT  and  horses  and  their 
land  stocked  ? — Yes. 

When  was  this  Local  Tenants'  Association  formed  ? 
—In  the  winter  of  1885  ;  about  November. 

Was  the  National  League  in  existence  ? — Yes. 

What  reduction  of  rent  did  you  suggest  that  these 
people  ought  to  have  had  ? — The  witness  was  under- 
stood to  say  that  in  the  spring  of  1886  the  tenants 
themselves  presented  a  memorial  through  Dr.  Healy 
containing  a  respectful  demand  for  a  reduction  of  25 
per  cent. 

The  tenants  fixed  that  themselves  ? — Yes. 

You  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  ? — Nothing  whatever. 
They  were  thinking  that  they  were  entitled  to  a  much 
greater  reduction,  and  I  tried  to  bring  about  an 
amicable  arrangement.  I  was  anxious  that  they 
should  ask  no  more  than  25  per  cent. 

You  advised  that  ? — I  did. 

Give  me  the  date  of  that  as  near  as  yon  can  ? — The 
memorial  was  sent  in  in  the  spring  of  1886. 

Was  there  a  single  Woodford  tenant  signed  that 
memorial  in  1886  ?  If  so,  give  me  hisname  ? — ^Everyone 
of  those  tenants  yon  have  read  out  signed  it.  I  believe 
there  was  not  a  single  tenant  out  of  the  260  who  did 
not  sign  it.  It  was  also  signed  by  Father  Coen  and 
Father  Egan. 

Did  you  not  advide  the  tenants  to  stand  out  for  50 
per  cent.  ? — No. 

Was  there  a  combination  that  they  should  stand  out  , 
for   50   per   cent.  ? — ^No.    (The  witness  added   some 
explanation  which  was  not  heard.) 

On  your  oath,  did  not  you  recommend  the  tenants 
before  1886  to  stand  out  for  50  per  cent,  and  take 
nothing  less  ? — I  may  have  said  that  I  believed  they 
were  entitled  to  50  per  cent. 

Did  not  you  recommend  them  to  stand  out  for  60 
per  cent.,  and  not  to  pay  a  penny  unless  they  got  the 
redaction  ? — You  are  speaking  of  the  Woodford  dis- 
trict. I  do  not  remember  having  gone  to  that  extent. 

You  have  told  me  that  25  per  cent,  was  the  tenants* 
moderate  demand,  and  that  you  advised  them  to 
moderate  it  to  that.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not 
recommend  all  the  tenants  to  stand  out  for  50  per 
cent,  reduction  ? — I  do  not  think  that  I  did.  It  is  mj 
recollection  that  I  did  not. 

Do  you  remember  a  meeting  on  November  14,  1885  J 
—I  .cannot  exactly  say  that  I  do.  We  have  had  bo 
many  meetings  in  Woodford. 

Were  yoo  the  correspondent  of  UniUi  Ireland  ?— 
No. 

Who  was  ?— I  cannot  tell  yon. 

Who  sent  up  the  reports  of  the  meetings  ?— I' could 
not  say. 

You  know  they  were  Bent  op  ? — I  think  only  very 
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few  were.    I  made  a  complaint  myself  that  they  were 
iiot  sent  up.  i 

You  took  the  paper  in  ?— Yes. 

Were  not  the  reports  of  the  National  League  at 
Woodford  sent  regularly  from  April,  1884,  up  to 
November,  1885  ? — Of  the  National  League  ?  I  really 
could  not  say.  I  was  not  very  much  interested  in  the 
Kat^ual  League. 

Yon  have  told  me  that  the  Tenants'  Defence 
Association  was  not  started  until  November,  1885.  I 
am  calling  attention  to  the  resolutions  of  the 
National  League  up  to  that  time.  You  are  Mr.  John 
Koche,  Poor  Law  guardian  ? — Yes. 

And  John  Eiley — was  he  secretary  ? — Of  the 
Tenants'  Association. 

Not  of  the  National  League  ? — ^No, 

O'Farrell — was  he  secretary  ? — Of  the  Tenants' 
Association  ;  not  of  the  National  League. 
!  Then  any  meeting  at  which  you  were  in  the  chair 
and  at  which  O'Farrell  andKiley  acted  as  secretaries 
would  be  a  meeting  of  the  Tenants'  Defence  Associa- 
tion ? — Yes. 

'    Was  Father  Coen  connected  with  the  association  ?— 
Yes. 

And  Father  Egan  ? — Yes. 
.^  There  is  a  report  in  United,  Ireland  of  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Tenants'  Defence  Association,  in  which  it 
is  stated  that  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that 
nothing  less  than  60  per  cent,  reduction  should  be 
accepted  on  rents  due  in  November.  Did  you  preside 
at  that  meeting  ? — I  suppose  so. 

Do  you  suggest  that  the  report  in  United  Ireland  is 
not  correct  when  you  say  that  you  did  not  recommend 
the  tenants  to  stand  out  for  50  per  cent.  ? — I  mean 
that  I  did  not  do  so,  for  this  reason,  I  was  speaking 
of  the  Clanricarde  estates,  and  at  that  meeting  the 
tenants  of  the  entire  parish  were  present,  and  there 
are  seven  or  eight  landlords  who  have  more  or  less 
interest  in  our  parish.  The  tenants  on  each  of  the 
estates  settled  among  themselves  the  amount  of  the 
reduction  that  was  necessary.  I,  as  a  tenant  of  Sir 
Henry  Burke's,  went  with  his  tenantry,  and  therefore 
did  not  really  know  the  amount  the  tenants  on  other 
estates  were  demanding. 

Now  just  listen  to  me  again.  You  have  said  that 
you  presided  at  this  meeting,  that  Father  Cbeu  and 
Father  Egan  spoke,  and  that  all  the  tenants  were  act- 
ing together.  Did  you  not  mean  the  tenants  on  the 
Clanricarde  estate  ? — Decidedly. 

And,  on  Mr.  Lewis's  estate  ?— Yes,  atid  on  the  other 
estates — the  Mattiews,  Drew,  and  Westmeath  estates. 

Was  not  the  only  resolution  passed  at  that  meeting 
the  resolution  which  declared  that  nothing  less  than 
B  50  per  cent,  reduction  should  be  accepted  ? — That 
resolution  was  confined  to  the  Clanricarde  estate. 

I  will  read  it  again  to  you  :— "  It  was  unanimously 
resolved  that  nothing^  less  than  50  per  cent,  reduction 
should  be  accepted  on  rents  due  in  November."  Do 
you  swear  now  that  that  was  confined  to  the  Clanri- 
carde estate  ? — I  do. 


What  did  you  mean  by  saying  that  the  tenants 
on  the  Clanricarde  estate  demanded  only  25  per 
cent.  ? — That  was  later  on,  and  I  was  myself  instru- 
mental in  getting  them  to  agree  to  that. 

How  many  of  Lord  Clanricarde's  tenants  on  the 
Woodford  property  have  taken  him  into  the  Land 
Court  P — ^About  a  dozen. 

Out  of  250  ?— Yes. 

Now,  I  again  put  it  to  you.  Speaking  of  the 
tenants  as  a  whole,  up  to  the  formation  of  your 
association  in  November,  1885,  will  you  swear  they 
were  more  than  a  year  in  arrear  ? — I  will. 

Will  you  give  me  the  names  of  any  tenants  who 
were  ? — I  suppose  there  were  20  of  them. 

Tell  me  some  of  their  names  ? — There  are  several 
on  that  very  list  you  have  read  out. 

Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  any  tenant  who  was 
more  than  a  year  in  arrear  before  the  rent  day  of 
1885  ? — ^Well,  of  course  I  could  give  you  a  great 
number  of  names. 

The  question  was  repeated,and  the  witness  gave  the 
names  of  two  tenants  who,  he  said,  were  more  than 
one  year  in  arrear,  adding  "  as  a  rule  they  were  two 
years  in  arrear." 

Cross-examination  continued.-^Your  suggestion  is 
that  Mr.  Tally's  speeches  were  harmless  ? — I  did  not 
say  that  his  speeches  were  harmless.  I  said  that  he 
himself  was  a  harmless  and  inoSensive  man. 
(Laughter.) 

You  said,  I  think,  that  he  never  used  the  word 
"  pills  "  ? — I  said  no  such  thing.  I  said  he  never 
used  the  expression  "  leaden  pills." 

You  draw  a  distinction  between  pills  and  leaden 
pills.  Did  you  hear  a  speech  of  Tully's  in  October, 
1886t-October  19,  1886  ?— He  made  a  speech  about 
that  date. 

At  a  meeting  oE  Mr.  Lewis's  tenants  ? — And  Mr. 
Burke's  as  well. 

Were  you  there  ?— I  was. 

You  suggest  that  ' '  medicine  ' '  simply  meant  boy.i 
cottihg  ? — X  do. 

Were  you  present  during  the  whole  of  the  trial  of 
' '  Blunt  V.  Byrne  ' '  ? — I  was  present  the  greater  part 
of  the  time. 

Was  not  ybui;  presence  in  Court  called  attention  to 
by  counsel  for  Mr.  Byrhe  ? — No,  but  Mr.  Atkinson 
epoke  about  it  at  the  close  of  the  case. 

Was  not  one  witness  asked  in  your  hearing  whether 
or  not  John  Rochfe  was  in  Court  ? — t  do  not  know  that 
he  was,  but  if  it  is  said  that  he  was  I  will  not  con- 
tradict it. 

Was  this  speech  of  Tully's  of  October  19,  1886, 
proved  in  the  course  of  the  trial  of  "  Blunt  v, 
Byrne  "  ?— I  believe  it  was. 

"  I  hope  you  will  have  another  Saunders's  fort,  and 
when  the  police  and  red  fellows  " — ^that  means 
soldiers,  I  presume — "  come,  it  may  be  they  will  get 
hotter  medicine  than  they  had  before."  Does  that 
mean  boycotting  ? — it  means  hot  water,  I  presume. 

Does  it  mean  boycotting  ? — I  believe  not. 
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Do  you  represent  that  that  would  be  understood  a» 
meaning  harmless  boycotting  ?— That  pkrase  in  itself 
I  understand  to  mean  hot  water. 

That  you  swear  ? — Yes. 

Now  listen  to  this: — "You  will  find  my  office  there  at 
Woodford,  and  you  will  find  plenty  of  medicine  for  all 
classes  of  your  enemies,  and  you  will  be  directed  how 
to  use  it."  Were  they  to  go  to  Tully's  office  to  get 
hot  water  ?  (Laughter.) — You  should  have  read  the 
whole  of  that  before  asking  me  to  give  an  answer.  I 
think  it  is  very  unfair  to  take  one  sentence  without 
the  context.  I  now  say  it  is  evident  he  meant  boy- 
cotting. 

Do  you  represent  that  what  took  place  at  Saunders's 
fort  was  boycotting  ? — I  do  say  that  the  police  and 
soldiers  were  boycotted  there.  The  emergency  men 
and  the  force  were  resisted  at  Saunders's  fort. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  reference  to  Saunders's 
fort  meant  boycotting  ? — I  do,  taking  it  with  what 
you  read  afterwards. 

Was  nothing  worse  than  hot  water  used  at  Saunders's 
fort  ? — I  think  there  was  limS  upon  the  water. 

Do  you  know  what  the  eifect  of  slaked  lime  upon 
people's  eyes  is  ?  Do  you  know  that  it  blinds  them  ? 
— I  have  never  heard  that  it  did.     (Laughter.) 

What  was  the  object  of  throwing  slaked  lime  at 
them  ? — To  keep  out  the  emergency  men  from  taking 
the  man's  house. 

How  would  that  keep  the  emergency  men  out  ? — 
Because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  and  hot  water  kept 
them  out  for  three  days. 

Do  you  know  who  provided  the  lime  at  Saunders's 
fort  ?— No. 

Do  you  swear  that  ? — I  do. 

No  idea  ? — Not  the  slightest  ;  I  believe  Saunders 
himself. 

Do  you  remember  this  speech  being  proved  in  your 
hearing  ?  Do  I  understand  you  to  represent  that  pills 
meant  boycotting  ? — As  far  as  Tully  was  concerned,  I 
believe  that  was  what  he  meant  by  it. 

And  it  was  so  understood  by  everybody  ? — I  can  only 
speak  from  my  own  interpretation  of  the  speech,  and 
I  am  confident  that  the  authorities  understood  that  as 
well  as  I  do. 

Would  it  be  understood  by  the  excited  mob  to 
mean  boycotting  ? — I  beg  your  pardon. 

Would  it  be  understood  by  the  excited  peasants  to 
mean  boycotting  ? — Perfectly. 

Just  listen  (reading)  ; — "  I  would  advise  them  " — 
this  is  a  speech  in  your  presence  and  that  of  Lawrence 
Bgan  and  Mr.  Sheehy — "  I  would  advise  them  to 
stand  together,  and  if  any  of  them  were  running 
behind  backs  to  that  serpent,  blind  Lewis,  or  acted 
the  traitor,  I  would  give  them  a  taste  of  my  medicine ; 
and  if  the  ordinary  dose  does  not  do,  it  is  customary 
for  a  doctor  to  give  them  a  few  pills,  and  I  will  give 
them  pills  as  hard  as  ever  they  got  in  their  life. 
Landlordism  most  go  down,  although  they  have  the 
peelers  at  their  back." — I  remember  that  speech. 

Do  you  repeat  that  that  meant  boycotting  ? — I    do. 


Every  man  that  knew  Tully  knew  perfectly  well  that 
it  meant  boycotting,  although  at  the  time  I  told 
Tully  immediately  after  that  it  was  not  wise  to  use 
such  language,  because  I  knew  perfectly  well  the 
authorities  would  take  advantage  of  it. 

Why,  if  every  one  would  understand  it  to  mean  boy- 
cotting, did  you  tell  Tully  he  should  not  have  used 
that  language  ? — Because  I  knew  the  authorities 
would  take  advantage  of  the  expression. 

Now  I  pass  to  another  matter.  Will  you  just  tell 
me  what  was  the  personal  allusion  to  Mr.  Lewis  in 
December,  1886,  for  which  you  apologized  ?  Just 
repeat  to  my  Lords  what  you  did  say  ;  repeat  the 
words  about  Mr.  Lewis  as  near  as  you  can*? — 
The  witness,  who  addressed  his  reply  to  the  Com- 
missioners, was  understood  to  say  that  the  tenants 
were  about  to  adopt  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  and  that 
ho  had  said  that  by  doing  so  they  would  crush  the 
glass  eye  out  of  Mr.  Lewis's  head. 

The  Attornby-Geheeal. — And  that  you  meant  to 
be  figurative  ? — Decidedly  so. 

And  to  have  no  reference  to  Mr.  Lewis  at  all  ? — I 
was  carried  away  on  the  instant,  no  doubt,  and  only 
wish  you  knew  as  well  as  I  do  some  of  the  treatment 
of  his  tenantry. 

Now  I  understand  you  meant  that  to  be  figuratiye  1 
— I  did  not  mean  it  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  sug- 
gestive of  intimidation,  but  that  by  adopting  the  Plan 
of  Campaign  they  would  crush  him,  and  I  believe 
they  will  crush  him. 

You  know  you  gave  the  same  answer  yesterday  with 
reference  to  your  speech  about  Finlay.  Do  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  now,  on  your  oath  before  their  Lord- 
ships, that  you  did  not  mean  your  speech  about  Bala- 
clava and  Fontenoy  to  refer  to  Finlay  ? — What  I  say 
now  as  well  as  then  is  that  I  did  not  mean  for  a 
moment  even  to  suggest  any  bad  feeling  against  him  ; 
but  certainly,  my  Lords,  I  have  no  doubt  the  nick- 
name may  have  suggested  the  metaphor.  (To  the 
Attorney-General.)  I  do  say  I  am  as  incapable  of 
anything  in  the  nature  of  outrage  as  you  yourself  are, 
and  my  character  is  able  to  bear  that  out. 

We  will  see.  This  is  a  question  put  by  Sir  Charles 
Bussell  (reading)  ; — "  Did  you  intend  to  allude  to,  or 
do  you  understand  you  were  supposed  to  allude  to, 
Finlay  at  all  in  that  speech  ? — I  do  not  believe  I 
was  supposed  or  that  I  was  understood  to  be  alluding 
to  him."  Do  you  adhere  to  that  ? — Not  beyond  what 
I  have  stated. 

Do  you  say  before  my  Lords  now  that  people  would 
not  understand  you  as  alluding  to  Finlay  ? — I  do  not 
believe  it  ;  beyond  what  I  have  stated  they  would 
not. 

Was  Finlay  known  by  the  name  of  Balaclava  ? — 
Certainly  ;  he  went  by  that  nickname,  but  he  was 
very  seldom  called  by  it,  and  I  believe  the  man  was 
never  in  Balaclava  at  all.     (Laughter.) 

What  did  you  mean  by  saying  that  the  landlords  had 
their  Balaclava  ? — That  they  had  their  victory  that 
day,  and   that    I  believed — no  doubt  I  was  speaking 
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under    more    or    less   excitement — that  the  day  would 
come  when  the  tenants  would  be  victorious. 

You  picked  out  Balaclava  as  an  accidental  victory, 
did  you  ?— No  ;  I  say  that  the  nickname  may  have 
suggested  the  metaphor. 

Now,  Mr.  Roche,  was  it  not  proved  at  the  trial  that 
the  people  at  that  meeting  groaned  Finlay  immedi- 
ately after  you  said  those  words  ? — It  is  untrue,  and  I 
was  very  indignant  that  1  was  not  called  at  that 
trial. 

To  whom  did  you  represent  your  indignation  ? — To 
Mr.  Dillon. 

You  have  not  infrequently  written  to  the  papers  ? — 
I  am  not  an  extensive  contributor  to  the  newspapers. 

Now,  if  you  please,  have  you  ever  given  that  ex- 
planation that  you  did  not  intend  to  refer  to  Finlay  in 
any  letter  or  speech  or  statement  in  the  paper  until 
yesterday  ? — No,  for  this  reason — it  was  never  sug- 
gested until  the  Blunt  trial  that  I  ever  alluded  to  him 
whatever.  More  than  that,  I  am  confident,  and  I 
swear  here  that  were  it  not  for  Mr.  Elant's  action  it 
would  never  have  been  heard  of,  for  this  reason — that 
the  very  man  who  made  the  suggestion  at  the  Blunt 
trial  actually  summoned  me  to  attend  the  inquest  of 
Finlay. 

What  is  his  name  ? — Coursey. 

Was  it  proved  at  the  Blunt  trial  tha.t  the  widow  was 
publicly  groaned  and  hooted  in  the  streets  of  Wood- 
ford ?— It  was,  and  it  was  untrue  ;  I  swear  positively 
it  was  untrue. 

You  yourself  saw  the  mock  funeral,  I  understand  ? 
— I  saw  it  going  into  the  town. 

Had  they  got  planks  hoisted  up  in  the  shape  of  a 
coffin  ?— They  had. 

Did  they  go  out  towards  Derrycraig  Wood  ?— I 
upderstand  they  did. 

Was  it  there  they  were  going  to  dig  potatoes  ?— Yes. 

You  suggested  yesterday  that  this  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Finlay  ? — Decidedly  not. 

Will  you  just  explain  to  my  Lords  what  was  the 
meaning  of  holding  up  a  thing  shaped  like  a  coffin 
with  a  goat-skin  upon  the  top  of  it  ?— The  only  thing 
I  could  infer  from  the  inscription  was  that  it  meant 
the  burial  of  landlordism,  if  you  wanted  to  make  a 
funeral  of  it.  It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  and  the 
murder  was  on  March  3 ;  this  was  in  the  middle  of  May. 

Did  you  hear  Father  Egan  say  that  when  he  heard 
of  it  he  was  very  much  ashamed  of  it  ? — I  did  not, 
and  I  should    be   very  much  surprised  if  he  did  say  it. 

Were  you  in  Ballyshrule  about  11  days  after  Finlay's 
murder  ? — No. 

Were  you  at  a  meeting  of  the  Tynagh  branch  of  the 
National  League  at  which  Tully  spoke,  March  14, 
1886  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  I  ever  attended  a  meet- 
ing there  ;  yes,  now  I  recollect  the  meeting  you  are 
referring  to. 

You  were  there  ? — No  ;  I  heard  immediately  after 
the  Poor  Law  elections  that  Tully  and  a  few  others 
went  down  to  support  the  Nationalist  candidate  at  the 
parish  of  Tynagh. 


You  did  not  go  ? — No. 

You  do  not  know  what  Tully  said  there  ?— No  ;  I 
swear  that  positively. 

You  were  not  there  ? — I  was  not  there. 

Do^ou  know  Lawrence  Egan  ? — Well. 

Is  he  here  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

What  is  he  ? — A  most  respectable  man  as  well  as  a 
large  farmer  and  Poor  Law  guardian  in  the  division 
in  \ftiich  he  resides,  Ballynakill ;  that  is  a  neighbour- 
ing parish  about  five  miles  distant.  He  is  a  brother 
of  Father  Egan. 

Used  he  to  attend  meetings  ? — ^Very  rarely  ;  except- 
ing at  the  meetings  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  I  think 
we  met  very  seldom.  I  am  confident  that  during  the 
three  years  of  the  agitation  we  may  have  stood  on  the 
same  platform  on  many  occasions. 

Who  is  Martin  Egan  ? — He  is  also  a  Poor  Law 
guardian.  He  is  living  with  his  brother  in  the  parish 
adjoining  Woodford  ;  he  did  not  attend  meetings  con- 
stantly with  me — perhaps  not  more  than  half-a-dozen 
times  in  the  three  years.  He  attended  the  midnight 
meeting  with  me  in  October,  1887. 

Do  you  remember  the  procession  to  Lewis's-gate  on 
December  6,  1885  ? — I  remember  a  meeting  being  held 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Lewis's-gate. 

Were  you  there  ? — I  was. 

Was  Martin  Egan  there  ? — Yes. 

Father  Egan  ?— Yes. 

O'Halloran  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

Who  is  he  ?— He  lives  20  miles  from  Woodford. 

Was  he  there  ? — I  cannot  say  ;   he  may  have  been. 

Had  he  attended  at  National  League  meetings  ? — I 
never  knew  him  to  do  so  ;  never  in  our  district  at  all 
events. 

This  was  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  reso- 
lution about  60  per  cent,  by  the  tenants  ;  you  meant, 
as  you  told  me,  all  the  tenants  on  Lewis's  estate  to 
combine  as  well  as  other  people  ? — Yes. 

How  many  tenants  are  there  on  Lewis's  estate  ? — I 
should  think  about  120  or  so  ;  it  might  be  more  ;  I 
could  not  at  this  moment  actually  give  you  the  figures  ; 
they  may  have  been  200,  because  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  moimtain  district. 

Do  you  know  what  the  Poor  Law  valuation  of  the 
tenants  on  Lewis's  estate  was  ? — 1  wish  I  could  tell 
you, because  I  know  the  rents  are  twice  the  Poor  Law 
valuation  in  many  instances.  It  is  the  most  rack- 
rented  property  in  our  neighbourhood  in  many  in- 
stances. 

No  tenant  had  paid  rent  on  Lewis's  estate  ? — Oh, 
indeed  they  have  paid. 

I  am  speaking  of  November,  1885;  no  tenant  had 
paid  that  year's  rent  as  far  as  you  know  ? — Well,  I 
have  heard  that  several  of  them  did. 

Behind  the  backs  of  the  others  ? — There  are  some 
instances,  I  believe. 

Behind  the  backs  of  the  others? — There  is  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  Lewis  estate  in  our  parish,  and  I 
have  not  such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  that  tenantry  as  of  others. 
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Were  most  violent  speeches  made  at  that  meeting  ? 
— You  should  read  them  to  me. 

Do  you  swear  that  you  do  not  know  whether  violent 
speeches  were  made  against  Mr.  Lewis  immediately 
outside  his  gate  at  that  meeting  ? — I  will  swear  that 
I  cannot  repeat  a  single  sentence  of  any  of  the 
speeches. 

I  said  nothing  about  repeating  a  single  sentence  ?^ 
Then  how  could  I  say  ?  * 

Do  you  swear  that  you  did  not  know  that  outside 
Lewis's-gate  in  your  presence  speeches  were  made  by 
Martin  Egan, Father  Egan,and  O'Halloran, denouncing 
Mr.  Lewis  in  the  most  violent  terms  ? — What  is 
the  date  of  that  ? 

December  6,  1885. — No  doubt  there  may  have 
been  strong  language  used  for  not  receiving 
the  tenants  and  the  four  priests  when  they 
waited  upon  him.  That  may  have  been  strongly 
condemned  by  the  meeting,  and,  as  to  harsh 
treatment,  I  think  there  were  several  cases  of  very 
harsh  and  arbitrary  treatment  of  his  tenants  cited  at 
that  meeting. 

Was  it  not  proved  at  the  "  Blunt  v.  Byrne  "  trial 
that  at  that  meeting  most  violent  speeches  were  made 
against  him  ? — I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
authorities  proved  that. 

You  were  present  there  ? — I  was. 

Did  you  ask  to  be  called  to  contradict  them  in  that 
matter  ? — Not  in  that  particular  matter  ;  but  in  refer- 
ence to  the  statement  made  in  reference  to  myself, 
both  then  and  now,  I  think  I  was  very  unjustly  treated 
in  not  being  called. 

Two  days  after  that,  was  this  notice  posted  up 
about  Hannah  Lewis  and  her  son  P  (reading) — 
^  "  Boycotting  notice.  Hannah  Lewis,  of  Ballinagar, 
and  her  son,  Elwood  Lewis,  are  now  boycotted.  Let 
no  person  work  for,  buy  from,  or  sell  to  those  cruel 
tyrants.  They  refuse  any  abatement  in  their  rents. 
They  defy  the  power  of  the  people ;  let  them  taste  a 
little  of  its  effects.  Servants  of  Ballinagar,  leave 
your  situations  at  once,  or  else  "—and  then  there  is  a 
blank.  "  Shopkeepers  of  Portumna,  Woodford,  or 
Loughrea,  deal  not  with  those  vile  despots,  or  if  " — 
then  another  blank.  "  Herdsmen,  cease  to  work  for 
those  Orange  bigots  unless  you  wish  to  be  "—then 
there  is  another  blank.  "  Graziers  and  cattle  dealers 
of  Ireland,  if  you  buy  their  stock  you  may  expect  " 
■ — then  there  is  another  blank.  "  Down  with  Land- 
lordism, Hurrah  for  the  People.'" 
—It  may  have  been. 

You  have  read  Mr.  Lewis's  evidence  before  the 
Conamission  ? — I  daresay  I  read  it  in  the  Freeman's 
Journal, 

And  Coursey's  ?— Yes. 

What  did  you  think  you  might  expect  by  these 
blanks  ? — I  never  saw  that  notice  posted  at  all. 

You  swear  that  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  approve  of  it  ? — No. 

Do  you  strongly  disapprove  ? — I  distinctly  disap- 
prove of  such  notices. 


On  December  13  was  there  an  attempt  ——' 

Witness. — In  reference  to  the  notice,  I  think  it 
right  that  I  should  be  allowed  to  explain.  Mr.  Lewis 
is  living  in  a  neighbouring  parish,  and  I  am  confident 
that  that  notice  was  not  published  in  our  parish  of 
Woodford.  I  am  not  positive  ;  it  may  have  been,  but 
I  never  heard  anything  about  it. 

You  went  out  of  your  own  parish  to  denounce 
Lewis  ? — ^Where  ? 

Out  of  your  own  parish  ? — At  what  meeting  ? 

Do  you  swear  you  did  not  ? — I  went  to  several  meet- 
ings outside  my  own  parish,  not  to  speak  against  Mr. 
Lewis  or  any  other  landlord  personally,  but  to  speak 
against  the  system. 

Did  you  not  go  to  this  meeting  on  December  6  at 
Lewis's-gate  ? — I  think  I  did. 

Was  not  that  outside  your  parish  ? — Yes. 

How  far  ? — ^About  two  miles. 

What  do  you  mean  by  saying  yon  confined  your 
operations,  to  your  parish  ? — I  never  said  anything  of 
the  kind.  I  said  I  was  not  concerned  to  know  what 
had  been  done  outside  my  parish,  and  if  that  notice 
was  posted  it  was  done  either  by  the  authorities  on 
the  one  hand,  or  the  people  of  the  parish. 

Do  you  suggest  that  that  notice  was  posted  by  the 
authorities  ? — It  is  not  at  all  improbable. 

Have  you  ever  suggested  that  until  to-day  ? — I  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  being  examined  upon  it. 

On  December'13  was  there  an  attempt  made  to  blow 
up  Mr.  Lewis's  house  ?— He  himself  represents  that 
there  was. 

Did  you  go  and  see  the  place  ? — No.    And  another 
thing,  I  knew  I  should  get  a  very  cool  reception   if  I 
went  inside  the  gate. 
:  Do  you  suggest  it  was  not  true  ? — I  do  not. 

Do  you  suggest  that  was  done  by  the  authorities  or 
Mr.  Lewis  himself  ?— I  do  not  make  any  suggestion  ; 
I  say  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  might  have  been  so, 
and  for  this  reason — Mr.  Lewis  brought  the  county 
surveyor  to  estimate  the  amount  of  damage  done,  and 
he  estimated  it  at  £20,  and  the  tenants,  for  the  other 
part,  brought  a  builder  from  Loughrea,  who  offered 
there  and  then  to  put  the  place  into  its  original  state 
for  £11,  In  the  face  of  that  Mr.  Lewis  claimed  £200 
compensation,  and,  strange  to  say,  of  the  compensa- 
tion that  he  did  get  not  a  single  shilling  was  levied 
on  himself  or  his  own  tenants  ;  it  was  all  levied  on 
other  estates,  and  I  had  to  pay  a  good  portion  of  it 
myself. 

Do  you  represent  that  that  was  done  by  Mr.  Lewis 
himself  ? — I  do  not  represent  any  such  thing  ;  but, 
taking  the  circumstances  of  the  case  into  considera- 
tion, I  think  it  was  not  at  all  improbable  that  the 
man  wanted  to  make  money  over  it. 

Do  you  suggest  that  the  authorities  did  that  ? — I  do 
not  make  any  such  suggestion.  I  merely  state  tha 
fact.  It  is  open  to  anybody  to  draw  their  own  infer* 
ences  as  well  as  for  me  to  do  S0( 
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Was  there  a  meeting  of  the  National  League  held 
in  Kearney's  yard  on  February  28,  1886  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

Did  the  National  League  go  on  in  Woodford  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Xenants'  Defence  Association  ? — 
No  ;  practically  speaking  there  was  no  National 
League  at  Woodford.  Ihere  was  a  very  bitter  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  Woodford  tenants  at  the  treatment 
they  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  central  League 
in  Dublin,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  tenants  had 
not  been  supported  by  them,  and  we  therefore  severed 
our  connexion  with  the  League  to  a  great  extent. 

Has  the  National  League  any  treasurer  in  the  dis- 
trict ?— I  do  not  believe  they  had  at  that  time. 

Is  Sweeney  here  ? — I  believe  he  is  ;  I  have  seen 
him  in  London. 

Did  you  come  up  to  London  with  him  ? — ^No,  I  did 
not. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Woodford  Tenants'  Defence 
Association  held  on  June  25,  1886,  was  it  resolved 
that  all  members  of  the  association  must  also  be 
members  of  the  National  League  ? — I  never  heard  of  it. 

I  am  reading  from  the  Tvam  News  of  June  25, 
1886  ?— I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Woodford  Tenants'  Defence  Association  of  that  date, 
at  which  you  presided,  Sweeney  did  not  move  such  a 
resolution  ? — I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Was  John  Sweeney  a  member  of  the  Woodford 
Tenants'  Defence  Association  ? — No,  never. 

Who  is  the  John  Sweeney  who  attended  that  meet- 
ing ? — I  do  not  know. 

Is  there  any  other  John  Sweeney  ? — I  do  not  know 
of  one.  I  never  knew  him  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  Woodford  Tenants'  Defence  Association. 

I  can  only  take  my  information  from  the  paper, 
which  states  that  he  was  present  at  the  meeting  to 
which  I  have  referred  ? — I  am  conildent  that  the  man 
never  attended  the  meeting. 

Was  there  a  Loughrea  district  organization  ? — Yes. 

Was  there  a  meeting  of  delegates  held  there  ? — Yea. 

Was  that  a  meeting  of  the  delegates  of  the  Tenants' 
Defence  Association  ? — No. 

What  was  it  a  meeting  of  ? — Of  the  delegates  of  the 
National  Land  League. 

Did  John  Sweeney  attend  that  meeting  ? — Yes. 
Had  that  meeting  anything  to  do  with  the  Tenants' 
Defence  Association  ? — Nothing  whatever. 

Was  a  meeting  of  the  National  League  held  on  April 
18,  1886,  in  Pat  Kearney's  yard  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

Try  and  recollect  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

Were  meetings  of  the  National  League  held  in  Pat 
Kearney's  yard  ? — Yes,  and  for  a  considerable  time 
we  held  meetings  of  the  Tenants'  Defence  Association 
there  also. 

I  put  it  to  you—did  you  not  attend  as  a  delegate 
from  the  National  League  of  Woodford  at  the  National 
League  Conferenoe  in  1886  ?^-I  did.  But  allow  me  to 
explain.  No  doubt  I  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
organization    committee,    but   we    had   no    National 


League  in  Woodford  at  the  time.  We,  however, 
always  sympathized  with  the  National  League. 

Who  were  you  a  delegate  from  ? — Principally  from 
the  tenants. 

The  members  of  the  two  associations  were  practi- 
cally the  same,  were  they  not  ?— There  were  many 
more  Woodford  tenants  who  were  members  of  the 
Defence  Association  than  were  members  of  the 
National  League. 

AH  the  National  League  members  joined  ths 
Defence  Association,  did'  they  not  ?— The  majority  of 
them. 

And  the  officers  were  the  same  ? — No,  no,  they  were 
not.  For  instance,  I  was  not  even  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  the  National  League,  although  I  was 
president  of  the  Defence  Association. 

Father  Egan  was  treasurer  of  the  Defence  Associa- 
tion ?— Yes. 

What  had  he  to  do  with  the  National  League  ?— 
The  parish  priests  were  generally  honorary  members 
of  the  League. 

Well,  now,  on  the  18th  of  April,  1886,  was 
there  a  National  League  meeting  held  in  Pat 
Kearney's  yard,  at  which  you.  Father  Bgan,  and 
Tally  attended  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  such  a 
meeting. 

I  am  asking  whether  you  attended  it  ?^I  have  no 
recollection  of  its  being  held  in  Pat  Kearney's  yard. 

Was  the  boycotting  of  several  people  advocated  at 
that  meeting  ? — ^No. 

Was  boycotting  advocated  at  the  meetings  in  Wood- 
ford in  the  years  1885,  1886,  and  1887  ?— Not  beyond 
the  mere  expulsion  of  members  and  exclusive  deal- 
ing ;  there  was  no  kind  of  intimidation  advocated.  I 
cannot  say  that  there  was  no  boycotting,  because  I 
belipve  there  was  no  greater  victim  of  boycotting  than 
I  was  myself. 

Was  Conway's  house  burnt  down  ? — Yes.  I  saw  it 
afterwards  myself.  It  was  on  the  roadside  half  way 
between  Loughrea  and  Woodford. 

Was  Conway  boycotted  ?— I  cannot  say. 

With  reference  to  your  answer  as  to  Father  Bgan, 
was  not  Father  Egan  himself  treasurer  to  the  National 
League  at  Woodford  ? — I  conld  not  say.  I  was  not 
even  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  National 
League  myself.  Father  Egan  was  treasurer  of  some  of 
the  societies,  such  as  the  Temperance  Society. 

Why  was  Conway's  house  burnt  ? — I  cannot  tell. 

You  have  no  idea  ? — I  have  no  idea  but  what  I  saw 
in  the  papers  of  the  report  of  the  Commission — that  he 
was  cutting  turf  for  Sir  Henry  Burke. 

Did  he  cut  turf  for  Sir  Henry  Burke  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

Did  you  not  know  that  complaints  had  been  made 
about  Conway  working  for  Sir  Henry  Burke  ? — Never 
at  Woodford. 

Whether  at  Woodford  or  not,  were  complaints  made 
about  him  ? — I  presume  that  there  was  some  strong 
feeling  against  him.  At  the  same  time,  I  saw  him 
come   to  Woodford  time  after  time,  and  he  put  his 
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horse  up  at  the  house  of  Kearney,  the  secretary  to 
the  National  League. 

When  was  that  ? — Every  day. 

Did  that  happen  in  the  years  1885  and  1&86  ?— Yes. 

Will  you  swear  that  Conway  ever  came  to  Woodford 
and  put  his  horse  up  at  Kearney's  in  1886  ? — I  have  no 
positive  knowledge  of  the  fact,  but  I  believe  he   did. 

Was  there  not  a  considerable  period  when  he  did  not 
come  there  at  all  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  he  ever 
stopped  out  of  it.  I  am  quite  confident  that  he  could 
have  come  there  every  day  throughout  that  time  and 
have  bought  anything  he  required. 

Do  you  know  a  man  named  Wheelan  ? — I  know  him 
well.  There  are  two  of  them.  I  know  them  both. 
Xhey  are  both  bailiffs  on  Lord  Clanricarde's  estate. 

Do  they  live  together  ? — No. 

Did  anything  happen  to  them  p — Somethinghappened 
to  the  property  of  one  of  them,  for  which  he  applied 
tor  compensation,  and  I  believe  he  got  5s.  for  injury 
which  he  and  his  niece  repaired  in  two  hours.  I  do 
not  recollect  anything  further  happening  to  him. 

Do  you  not  know  that  Wheelan  was  severely  boy- 
cotted ? — There  was  no  intimidation  ;  nothing  beyond 
exclusive  dealing. 

Have  you  in  any  speech  that  has  been  reported  ever 
before  drawn  this  distinction  between  exclusive  deal- 
ing and  boycotting  ? — I  have  said  before  that  I  did 
not  see  why  the  same  law  should  not  apply  to  the 
landlords  and  to  the  tenants  as  regards  exclusive  deal- 
ing. I  myself  have  been  most  determinedly  boycotted 
by  the  landlords  in  my  district.  At  one  time  when  I 
went  to  pay  my  rent  there  was  always  a  balance  In 
my  favour,  but  now  they  say  that  they  would  rather 
send  to  Timbuctoo  for  goods  than  deal  with  me. 

Having  delivered  yourself  of  that  speech,  perhaps 
you  will  answer  my  question.  Have  you,  in  any 
speech  reported  in  any  paper,  said  anything  about 
boycotting  stopping  short  of  intimidation  ? — I  have 
never  advocated  intimidation  at  all.  I  have  always 
spoken  against  it. 

Now,  I  repeat  the  question.  Have  Father  Egan, 
Marbin  Bgan,  Lawrence  Egan,  or  yourself  down  to  this 
time  ever,  in  any  speech  which  is  reported  in  any 
paper,  told  the  people  that  boycotting  must  stop  short 
of  intimidation  ? — I  attended  very  few  meetings.  I 
never  knew  Father  Egan  in  any  shape  or  form  suggest 
intimidation.  On  the  contrary,  he  always  advised 
people  to  keep  quiet  and  to  offer  a  mere  passive 
resistance. 

Can  you  point  to  a  report  of  a  single  speech  made  in 
the  district  by  anybody  at  these  tenants'  meetings  at 
which  the  distinction  was  drawn  between  boycotting 
and  intimidation  ? — ^I  cannot  do  so  at  the  present 
moment.  I  dare  say  if  I  had  an  opportunity  of  fishing 
up  the  files  of  the  newspapers  I  could  find  such 
speeches.  It  is  very  hard  for  me  to  know  what  ques- 
tions I  shall  be  asked  here  and  to  be  prepared  to 
mswer  them. 

You  shall  have  every  opportunity  of  looking  up  the 
Sles  of  the  papers.     You  have  referred  to  Saunders's 


fort.  Who  was  the  tenant  of  Saunders's  fort  ?— 
Thomas  Sannders. 

How  old  is  he  ?— He  is  an  old  man— 56  or  60,  I 
think. 

Where  is  he  now  ? — He  is  living  in  a  house  we 
built  for  him. 

What  was  his  rent  ?— £14,  I  think. 

What  was  the  acreage  he  held  ? — I  could  not  say 
exactly.  Something  considerable — ^perhaps  30  or  40 
acres.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  his  land  was  not 
worth  3d.  an  acre  at  one  time. 

Was  he  on  Lord  Clanricarde's  estate  ? — Yes. 

Had  be  taken  Lord  Clanricarde  into  the  Land 
Court  ?— No. 

What  was  the  date  of  the  judgment  Lord  Clanricarde 
had  obtained  against  him  ? — I  do  not  know,  but  the 
date  of  the  eviction  was  the  29th  of  August,  1886. 

Was  Saunders  one  otthe''tenants  who  were  present  at 
the  meeting  of  the  11th  of  November,  1885,  where 
the  resolution  was  passed  to  which  I  have  called  your 
attention  ? — I  dare  say  he  may  have  been  there. 

Do  you  know  one  way  or  the  other  ? — I  cannot  say 
positively. 

Was  Saunders  in  arrfear  with  his  rent  ? — I  think  not, 
becSjUse  he  had  paid  some  rent  shartly  before. 

I  put  it  to  you,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  Saunders  was 
not  in  arrear  at  all  beyond  the  one  year's  rent  which 
fell  due  in  November,  1885  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Had  he  got  cattle  ? — Very  little.  I  am  positive  that 
the  man  could  not  pay  one  year's  rent  at  the  time 
that  he  was  evicted. 

Had  he  got  cattle  ? — I  am  sure  he  had  some. 

How  long  had  he  been  on  his  holding? — Well,  about 
14  or  16  years,  I  think. 

When  the  eviction  took  place  ? — Allow  me  to 
explain. 

I  wish  you  to  answer  my  question. — I  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  explain. 

The  President. — You  will  be  allowed  an  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  afterwards. 

The  Attckney-Genebal. — I  am  sure  I  have  given 
him  every  opportunity  of  explaining.  I  have  not 
stopped  him. 

Cross-examination  continued. — When  the  evictions 
took  place  was  Saunders  in  his  house  ? — No,  he  was 
not  there  himself,  because  he  was  a  very  delicate 
man. 

Who  were  inside  his  house  ? — His  brother-in-law 
and  some  friends  of  his. 

Where  did  they  live  ? — In  the  same  parish. 

How  many  were  in  the  house  ? — About  20,  I  think. 
One  of  them  was  Tom  Larkin,  who  was  murdered  in 
Kilkenny  Gaol  for  the  defence  of  this  house,  and 
when  I  went  down  with  his  father  to  Kilkenny  Gaol 
neither  himself  nor  his  brother-in-law  could  identify 
the  poor  boy,  who  was  lying  dead  in  a  little  cell  not 
much  larger  than  this  witness-box. 

Was  the  place  fortified  ?— It  was. 

With  what  ?— With  stones  against  the  doors  and 
with  bushes  in  the  windows. 
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Who  had  done  that  ? — His  friends. 

Who  found  tho  money  ? — No  money  was  wanted. 

Will  you  swear  that  no  money  was  paid  for  it  ? — I 
irill  swear  that  no  money  was  paid  for  it.  It  was  all 
voluntary  work. 

Will  you  swear  that  ? — As  far  as  I  know. 

HoT»  long  before  the  SheriflE  was  supposed  to  be 
coming  was  this  barricade  put  up  ? — A  few  days 
before. 

Were  you  there  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  resist- 
ance ? — I  was. 

Were  you  there  before  the  actual  resistance 
occurred  ? — I  do  not  believe  I  was. 

Will  you  swear  that  ? — I  am  almost  positive  I  was 
not. 

Will  yon  swear  you  did  not  go  to  see  the  prepara- 
tions ? — I  am  almost  confident  I  did  not. 

Will  yon  swear  you  did  not  go  yourself  and  converse 
with  the  people  who  were  making  the  preparations 
for  the  defence  previous  to  the  evictions  ? — I  don't 
believe  I  did.  There  is  another  thing  ;  there  was 
little  or  no  preparation  before  the  first  resistance. 

Did  you  go  to  Conway's  eviction  ? — I  did. 

Were  there  preparations  made  for  resistance  there  ? 
—Very  little. 

Were  the  doors  barricaded  ? — Yes. 

Was  anything  in  the  windows — bushes  ? — I  do  not 
know.  I  do  not  believe  there  were  any  bushes  in  the 
windows  at  the  time. 

Did  you  see  the  eviction  ? — Yes,  there  were 
hundreds — in  fact  thousands  present  with  me. 

Was  there  lime  used  at  Conway's  ? — No. 

How  do  yon  know  that  ? — I  do  not  think  that  that 
was  proved  even  by  the  authorities.  More  than  that, 
no  person  was  arrested  for  the  defence  of  Conway's 
house. 

Were  you  present  when  the  soldiers  and  the  police 
attempted  to  get  into  Conway's  house  ?— Yes. 

Were  Father  Bgan,  Martin  Egan,  Tully,  and  Law- 
rence Egan  also  present  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

Did  you  encourage  the  people  inside  the  house  to 
resist  ? — I  daresay  I  did.  I  may  tell  you  I  was 
always  for  offering  passive  resistance.  I  always  re- 
commended them  to  do  what  they  could  to  save  their 
homes. 

Did  you  not  on  that  day — the  day  of  the  eviction — 
encourage  the  people  to  continue  their  resistance  ? — 
I  may  have  done  so  after  the  defeat  of  the  force. 

Before  the  defeat  of  the   force  ?— I  do  not  think  I 

did. 
Did  you   call    upon   the  people  to  cheer  them  ? — I 

daresay  I  did. 

Did  Father  Egan  and  Martin  Egan  and  Tully  and 
Lawrence  Egan  cheer  them  ?— I  never  heard  them. 

Were  stones  thrown  out  of  the  windows  ? — The  first 
day  ? 

Yes  ?— No,  I  think  not. 

Was  slack  lime  thrown  out  ? — ^Not  the  first  day. 

On  the  second  day  ? — I    really  am    not    sure.     What 


brought  slack  lime  into  my  mind  was  what  came  out 
in  the  evidence.  I  was  really  surprised  when  I  heard 
the  evidence  to  the  effect  that  slack  lime  was  used.  I 
was  not  in  a  position  to  contradict  the  statement. 

Was  not  the  account  which  I  am  putting  to  you  ot 
the  occurrence  at  Saunders's  fort  proved  on  oath  in  the 
trial  of  "  Blunt  v.  Byrne,"  while  you  were  sitting  in 
Court  ? — I  was  present  during  the  greater  part  of  that 
trial,  especially  during  the  latter  part  of  it. 

Was  it  not  proved  in  evidence  in  the  course  of  that 
trial  that  Father  Coen,  yourself.  Father  Egan, 
Kearney,  Tully,  and  Pat  Macdonnell  all  cheered 
those  who  were  resisting  the  eviction  ? — I  daresay 
we  cheered  as  well  as  thousands  of  others.  I  should 
have  been  very  much  surprised  if  we  had  not  done  so. 
Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  priests 
cheered.  I  could  not  say  that  they  did  ;  in  fact,  I 
do  not  believe  that  they  did  ;  but  we  laymen  did. 

Did  you  ring  the  bell  to  collect  the  people 
together  ? — No,  I  do  not  carry  a  bell. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  ring  the  bell  at  the 
first  resistance  ? — I  am  sure  I  did  not. 

Who  did  ? — I  have  no  idea. 

Did  you  collect  the  people  ? — No,  not  more  than, 
going  there  myself,  I  asked  others  to  go  with  me. 

You  did  not  invite  people  to  go  there  with  you  ? — 
No  doubt  if  I  saw  any  of  my  friends  I  asked  them  to 
come  to  the  evictions.  I  would  have  been  very  glad 
it  everybody  in  the  parish  had  gone  with  me  to  see 
the  poer  people  thrown  out  into  the  ditch  to  die 
there. 

A  meeting  was  held  after  the  first  resistance,  at 
which  you  were  present  ? — Yes. 

Father  Egan,  Pat  Kearney,  and  others  were  present  ? 
— Yes,  and  thousands  of  others. 

Did  yon  speak  at  that  meeting  ?— I  daresay  I  did. 

Did  both  you  and  Father  Egan  compliment  the  men 
upon  the  brave  stand  they  had  made  that  day? — Speak- 
ing for  myself  I  should  have  been  very  much  surprised 
if  I  had  not  done  su. 

■  Did  you  say  that  yin  hoped  that  they  would  make  a 
stronger  resistance  the  next  day  ? — I  daresay  I  did. 

That  is  yonr  idea  of  constitutional  action,  I  sup- 
pose ?— I  believe  that  any  man  who  builds  a  house  at 
his  own  expense  without  a  single  shilling  being  con- 
tributed towards  it  by  the  landlord,  and  has  cultivated 
the  land  by  the  labour  of  himself  and  his  forefathers, 
and  who  is  turned  out  upon  the  roadside  without  a 
penny  of  compensation  is  entitled  to  resist  an  unjust 
eviction. 

That  is  what  you  taught  the  people  ? — It  is  what  I 
have  always  taught  them. 

That  is  your  idea  ot  passive  resistance  ?— That  ia 
my  idea  ot  defending  a  home.  Upon  the  first  occasion 
there  was  plenty  of  hot  water  used,  and  the  authori- 
ties themselves  did  not  look  upon  it  as  any  offence  at 
all. 

You  are  very  funny,  Mr.  Koohe  ?— It  is  not  very 
funny  to  me,  I  am  sure.  It  may  sound  funny  to  you 
and  to  some  of  your  English  friends  who  do  not  know 
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what  the  misery  and  distress  of  these  poor  people  are 
as  well  as  I  do,  nor  the  treatment  they  have  received. 
If  you  had  been  there  at  the  time  yoa  would  not  say  so. 
Between  the  first  and  second  resistances  how  many 
days  elapsed  ? — I  think  one  or  two.    • 

Did  yoa  and  Father  Egan  say  that  you  hoped  the 
people  would  make  a  stiffer  resistance  the  next  day  ? 
—I  do  not  remember. 

Was  the  lime  got  in  between  the  first  and  second 
days  ? — I  have  no  idea.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was 
got  in  at  all. 

Who  suggested  the  idea  of  the  lime  to  you  ? — What 
brought  the  lime  to  my  memory  was  hearing  it  sworn 
by  the  police  at  the  trial  of  "  Blunt  v.  Byrne  "  that 
it  was  used. 

But  you  saw  it  ?— I  only  saw  coloured  water  thrown 
out.  Beyond  that  I  did  not  see  it.  I  saw  water 
coming  out  of  all  shades  and  colours,  and  of  course 
there  may  have  been  some  lime  in  it. 

Do  you  mean  that  the  lime  would  be  slaked  by 
the  time  it  came  down  upon  the  policemen  ? — If  you 
put  quick  lime  into  water  it  will  become  slaked. 

Were  large  stones  thrown  out  upon  that  occasion  ? — 
No,  not  upon  that  occasion. 
Was  there  a  third  resistance  ? — There  was. 
Was  the  resistance   then   stronger  or  weaker  than 
on  the  other  occasions  ? — Compared  with  the  others  it 
was  not  so  strong,  I  think. 

Was  this  the  first  occasion  on  which  this  kind  of 
resistance  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wood- 
ford ?— Oh,  dear,  no. 

When  then  ? — In  February,  1886.  That  was  at  an 
eviction  at  Farrell's  house. 

That  resistance  was  not  successful  ? — I  looked  upon 
it  as  a  very  successful  resistance., , 

But  possession  was  taken  on  the  first  day  ? — No 
doubt,  but  the  resistance  was  of  considerable  import- 
ance. 

Was  not  the  case  of  Saunders's  fort  the  first  occasion 
on  which  the  police  were  beaten,  and  had  to  come 
back  again  ? — Yes. 

Was  not  the  resistance  at  Saunders's  fort  held  up  as 
a.  typical  instance  of  patriotic  conduct  ? — Never.  It 
was  held  up  as  an  iiistance  of  resistance  on  the  partof 
the  tenants  to  eviction.  But  I  say  that  I  myself  looked 
upon  the  resistance  at  Farrell's  house  as  a  much 
greater  victory  fdr  the  people  than  that  at  Saunders's 
fort.  At  the  former  the  people  were  victorious,  and 
the  authorities  never  arrested  a  single  man. 

Was  not  the  affair  at  Saunders's  fort  held  up  as  an 
example  of  what  other  tenants  were  to  do  at  various 
Bieetings  at  which  you  were  present  ? — Yes,  it  was, 
together  with  that  at  Farrell's  house. 

You  have  spoken  about  there  being  no  boycotting  at 
Woodford  ?— Indeed,  I  did  not  say  that  there  was  no 
boycotting,  because  I  said  that  no  man  had  been  more 
Severely  boycotted  than  myself. 

Were  not  16  families  boycotted  throughout  1887  ?— 
There  may  have  been  16  families  between  whom  and 


their  neighbours  there  was  no  very  good  feeling  ;    but 
I  do  not  think  they  were  boycotted. 

What  was  the  cause  of  this  want  of  good  feeling  ? 
Was  it  in  some  cases  because  the  parties  had  taken 
land  from  Sir  Henry  Burke  ?— There  was  never  a  case 
of  land-grabbing  in  our  parish. 

Were  people  boycotted  in  your  neighbourhood  foi 
taking  grazing  land  ? — I  do  not  know  any  particular 
case  of  that  character.  There  may  have  been  cases 
in  which  grazing  land  was  taken  by  people  in  the 
locality. 

Was  it  part  of  the  business  of  the  Tenants'  Associa- 
tion to  denounce  land-grabbers  ? — ^We  never  had  anj 
occasion  to  denounce  land-grabbing.  We  were  all 
opposed  to  it,  because  we  believed  it  to  be  one  of  tha 
sources  of  the  misery  in  our  country. 

You  draw  a  distinction  between  the  Tenants'AssocJa- 
tion  and  the  National  League  Convention  at  Loughiea ! 
—Yes. 

Did  you  in  May,  1886,  attend  the  National  League 
Convention  at  Loughrea  ? — I  dare  say  I  did. 

Were  land-grabbers  denounced  there  ? — If  there 
were  any  oases  of  laud-grabbing  in  the  district  I  am 
sure  they  were. 

Were  you  present  at  that  convention  when  a  number 
of  persons  were  denounced  as  being  land-grabbers  ? — I 
do  not  recollect. 

Do  you  remember  Wheelan's  case  ?  Was  that  a  case 
of  land-grabbing  ? — I  never  knew  of  it  as  such. 

The  meeting  is  reported  in  the  Tvam  News.  It  is 
said  in  the  report  that  there  came  from  Woodford' 
J.  Koche,  F.TuUy,  T.  M'Dermott,  and  Michael  Sheil. 
Were  those  persons  all  members  of  the  Tenants' 
Association  ? — They  were. 

And  of  the  National  League  ? — I  think  so.  I  am 
not  certain  as  to  M'Dermott.  If  he  was  a  member  it 
was  only  for  a  very  short  time. 

The  report  says  : — "  The  various  delegates  proposed 
to  bring  forward    cases   of  land-grabbing  which  had 

cropped  up  in  their  localities Mr.  Eoche 

stated  with  reference  to  the  case  of  Eory  Wheelan,  of 

Woodford After  sonie  discussion  the  case 

was  put  down  as  a  case  of  land-grabbing."  Now  at 
that  meeting  did  not  you  state  the  case  of  Eory 
Wheelan,  of  Woodford  ?— There  was  no  case  of  land- 
grabbing. 

Did  you  not  state  a  case  against  him  ? — There  never 
was  a  charge  of  land-grabbing  against  Wheelan  ;  bul 
a  man  who  had  held  the  position  of  woodranger  to 
Lord  Clanrioarde  had  refused  to  serve  him  any  longer 
after  his  refusal  to  comply  with  the  tenants'  request 
for  an  abatement  of  rent,  and  Wheelan  had  taken  tip 
the  position  which  had  thus  become  vacant. 

Was  that  the  case  which  you  stated  to  the  conven- 
tion ? — If  I  stated  any  case  that  was  it. 

The  Pbbsideht. — I  suppose  that  the  man  whose 
position  Wheelan  took  occupied  some  bit  of  land  as 
ranger  ? — He  was  a  farmer,  my  Lord,  as  well  as  ranger. 

The  Pbesident. — Did  he  not  as  woodianger  occupy 
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J,  cottage  on  the  property  ? — There  was  no    land   con- 
nected with  the  office  of  woodranger. 

The  Peesident. — I  should  infer  from  the  report 
that  it  was  discussed  whether  this  case  was  properly 
called  a  case  of  land-grabbing,  and  that  the  meeting 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was. 

The  Attobnky-Gbneeal. — Did  you  not  bring 
WheSlan's  case  forward  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
taken  up  some  position  which  another  man  had  pre- 
viously occupied  ? — As  I  have  said,  he  took  up  the 
position  of  woodranger  which  Tully  had  resigned,  but 
he  took  no  land  which  Tully  had  held. 

Whether  you  choose  to  call  it  a  case  of  land- 
grabbing  or  not,  did  you  not  state  Wheelan's  case  at 
that  convention  ? — I  may  have  done  so. 

After  that  did  not  the  meeting  decide  that  it  was  a 
case  of  land-grabbing  ? — I  could  not  say  really.  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  accept  every  statement  that 
appears  in  the  Tuam  Nevis  as  true.  Its  reports  are 
not  always  accurate. 

Does  the  paper  belong  to  Mr.  M'Philpin  ? — Yes. 

Was  the  case  of  John  Dwyer,  of  Woodford,  men- 
tioned at  the  meeting  ;  and,  if  so,  what  had  he  done  ? 
—He  was  in  the  habit  of  letting  his  cars  to  the  police 
when  attending  at  evictions. 

Who  mentioned  him  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  may  have. 

I  see  that  ' '  he  was  put  down  as  an  enemy  to  the 
cause.  He  accommodates  the  police  and  is  sure  to  be 
known  as  he  has  police  protection."  Did  you  bring 
forward  his  case  ? — I  may  have  stated  that  he  was 
assisting  the  police. 

What  was  the  object  of  bringing  this  forward  ? — We 
wanted  to  draw  a  distinction  between  our  friends  and 
the  enemies  to  our  cause. 

Was  Dwyer  the  man  who  had  driven  Finlay  about  ? 
—I  am  not  aware  of  that.  I  think  Finlay  used  to 
drive  about  very  little. 

Did  not  Dwyer  drive  Finlay  about  when  the  latter 
was  engaged  in  serving  processes  ? — No.  Finlay 
walked  on  those  occasions.  I  have  never  known 
Dwyer  to  drive  Finlay  when  the  latter  was  engaged 
in  process-serving. 

Nor  when  Finlay  went  to  Court  to  prove  the  service 
of  notices  1 — No ;  he  used  to  walk  on  those  occasions. 
I  have  seen  him  and  his  wife  walking  in  the  direction 
of  the  Court  together. 

Do  you  know  the  circumstances  of  the  case  of 
James  Eyan,  brought  before  the  same  convention  ? — 
Yes  ;  there  was  a  land  dispute. 

Had  a  man  named  Kennedy  sarrendered  a  farm  and 
had  Eyan  taken  it  ? — It  was  so  stated. 

Had  Kennedy  surrendered  the  farm  voluntarily  ? — It 
was  so  stated. 

Was  that  said  to  be  a  case  of  land-grabbing  ?— It 
was. 

Do  you  remember  Peter  Flannery  being  held  np  as  a 
land-grabber  ? — No. 

Do  you  remember  mention  of  the  case  of  Thomas 
tally  ?-No. 
-    NoWi,  what   object  had   you   in   bringing,  forward 


Wheelan's  case,  if  it  was  not  to  be  treated  as  a  case 
of  land-grabbing  ? — I  objected  to  his  conduct.  I 
thought  that  when  one  man  had  resigned  a  position 
under  an  evicting  landlord  it  was  wrong  for  anothel 
man  to  take  up  the  position. 

Do  you  remember  a  National  League  meeting  at 
Loughrea  on  June  25,  1886  ?  Were  you  in  the  chair  ? 
— I   do  not  think  I  was. 

The  report  says  :— "  Mr.  John  Eoche  was  moved  to 
the  chair.  He  said  ; — I  thank  you  for  the  honour 
you  have  conferred  upon  me  now  for  the  second  time." 
— I  think  there  must  be  some  mistake  about  the 
matter. 

While  you  were  in  the  chair  did  not  Sweeney  pro- 
pose that  nobody  should  be  allowed  to  attend  the 
convention  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  National 
League,  and  did  not  you  say,  "  Each  member  ought  to 
produce  his  card  at  the  door,  and  some  person  ought 
to  be  appointed  to  see  that  each  member  produces 
his  card."  Do  you  remember  that  ? — I  will  not  swear 
it  is  not  true  ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  saying  that. 

If  it  is  true,  how  can  it'  be  reconciled  with  your 
statement  that  at  that  time  the  National  League  had 
ceased  to  exist  in  Woodford  ?— It  is  not  suggested 
that  that  was  said  at  Woodford,  but  at  Loughrea. 

Do  you  remember  Cawley  bringing  forward  the  case 
of  a  bailiff  of  Craughwell,  named  Moore  ? — I  really 
do  not.  Cawley  lived  20  Irish  miles  from  Woodford, 
and  I  only  took  an  interest  in  the  matters  that  con- 
cemed  our  locality. 

At  the  meeting  in  June  do  you  remember  the  case 
of  the  widow  Dempsey  being  brought  up  and  Kennedy 
being  accused  of  taking  the  farm  ? — I  do  not  remem- 
ber it,  and  I  do  not  know  the  particulars  of  the 
case. 

You  have  no  recollection  of  its  being  brought  up  ?— > 
I  have  not. 

On  later  occasions  in  that  year  did  apt  you  attend 
meetings  of  the  National  Convention  of  the  Loughrea 
district  organization,  at  which  land-grabbing  was 
dealt  with  frequently  ? — I  really  cannot  say  now.  I 
attended  a  few  of  the  meetings.  How  many  I  could 
not  say. 

How  often  did  the  organization  meet  ? — Once  a 
month. 

Were  you  not  present  on  every  occasion  ? — Indeed  I 
was  not,  I  was  very  seldom  present. 

Do  you  remember  a  meeting  on  October  17,  1886  ?— 
I  do.  Mr.  W.  O'Brien,  M.P.,  Mr.  Sheehy,  M.P., 
Mr.  Dillon,  Mr,  Matthew  Harris,  and  others  attended. 
At  that  meeting  the  Plan  of  Campaign  was  inaugurated 
in  Woodford. 

On  October  19  was  there  another  meeting  ? — Yes. 

That  was  the  meeting  at  which  "  the  pill  "  speech 
was  made.  Was  not  this  a  meeting  of  Mr.  Lewis's 
tenants  ? — No. 

Were  there  many  of  Mr.  Lewis's  tenants  present  ?— < 
A  good  number. 

Was  Mr,  Jjewis  denounced  in  very  gtrong  language  ?■ 
-No. 
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That  you  swear  ? — There  was  no  personal  denuncia- 
tion. 

Was  his  name  mentioned  ? — I  should  be  surprised  if 
it  was  not. 

Do  you  know  P.  J.  Kelly  ?— Yas  ;  he  is  a  farmer 
and  Poor  Law  guardian — a  most  respectable  man. 

Pat  Larkin,  of  Killimore  ? — Yes. 

J.  Donlan,  of  Loughrea  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  at  Loughrea  in  March,  1887  ? — It  is  pos- 
sible ;    I  am  very  often  there. 

Had  you  a  meeting  with  P.  J.  Kelly  and  Pat  Larkin 
amongst  others  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not  ? — I  do  not  recollect 
ever  meeting  Larkin  and  Kelly  together  in  Loughrea. 
I  may  have  done  so,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  I  have. 

How  far  off  from  your  place  is  Ballinasloe  ? — One 
Irish  mile. 

In  October,  1887,  did  you  go  there  ?— I  go  oc- 
casionally to  Ballinasloe. 

Do  you  know  Andrew  Manning,  John  Egan,  James 
Linan  ? — I  do. 

Did  you  go  to  Ballinasloe  in  October,  1887  ? — I 
daresay  I  was  at  the  fair  in  the  first  week  of  October. 

Did  you  meet  the  three  men  I  have  mentioned  at 
Ballinasloe  on  October  6  ?— Indeed  I  did  not.  I 
swear  that  positively. 

You  never  met  those  men  together  ? — No. 

Do  you  know  J.  P.  M'Carthy,  Timothy  Clarke,  M. 
Donnelly,  P.  Maoderraott  ?— Yes.  Donnelly  is  my 
brother-in-law. 

Did  you  have  a  meeting  with  them  on  February  24, 
1888  ? — There  is  scarcely  a  week  in  our  lives  in 
which  we  do  not  meet. 

Was  there  a  meeting  at  your  house  on  February  24, 
1888  ? — There  was  never  a  meeting  at  my  house, 
except  a  social  meeting  of  friends. 

Did  the  three  persons  I  have  mentioned  happen  to 
go  to  yo\ir  house  on  the  same  day  ? — They  did,  very 
often. 

Did  they  go  to  transact  business  ? — No.  The  visit 
was  a  friendly  call.  We  used  to  hold  a  committee 
meeting  every  Friday  evening,  and  generally  those 
gentlemen  dropped  in  before  the  meeting  to  have  a 
friendly  chat. 

Do  you  know  John  Riley  and  Pat  Bolan  ? — Yes. 

Pat  Till  ? — I  do  not  recognize  him. 

Do  you  know  Michael  Tarpey  ?— Well. 

Did  you  have  a  meeting  with  these  persons  at  the 
Imperial  Hotel,  Portumna  ? — I  fail  to  see  why  I  should 
go  to  Portumna  to  meet  them.  They  were  all  friends 
of  mine.  I  may  have  been  at  the  hotel,  and  they  may 
aave  dropped  in.  There  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
ji  meeting  ;  I  swear  that. 

Were  you  all  three  together  ? — There  was  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  a  meeting.  The  Imperial  was  the 
botel  at  which  I  stopped  in  Portumna. 

Have  you  ever  been  a  member  of  the  Fpnian  organiza- 
tion ?— Never. 

Or  of  the   Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ?— No,   I 


have  never  been  a  member  of  either  ;  that  I  swear 
positively. 

Did  you  not  attend,  as  a  delegate  from  the  National 
League  at  Woodford,  at  Loughrea  in  the  years  1886-7 
eight  or  nine  times  ? — Indeed  I  did  not.  I  might 
have  attended  two  or  three  times,  but  not  as  a  dele- 
gate from  the  National  League — merely  as  a  sympa- 
thizer. 

Were  you  present  on  the  6th  of  June,  1887,  at  the 
Ballynakill  branch  of  the  League,  when  Martin  Egan 
made  a  speech  ? — I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  attended 
any  meeting  of  the  Ballynakill  branch  of  the  National 
League, 

Are  you  sure  ?— What  is  the  date  ? 

The  5th  of  June.  1887  ?— I  recollect  attending  a 
meeting  of  tenants.  Martin  Dgan  was  not  there,as  far 
as  I  am  aware. 

Did  he  in  your  presence  at  Ballynakill,on  the  5th  of 
June,  1887,  make  a  speech  condemning  a  woman  who 
had  gone  behind  the  back  of  her  neighbours  in  paying 
rent  ? — I  never  heard  it,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is 
likely  that  Martin  Egan  would  make  any  allusion  to 
a  woman  in  the  circumstances.  As  far  as  my  memory 
serves  me,  I  am  positive  he  said  nothing  about  a 
woman. 

Do  you  remember  that  speech  being  proved  at  the 
Clonbur  trial  ? — I  hear  of  it  now  for  the  first  time. 
I  would  not  have  asked  Egan  about  it,  because  I  am 
sure  he  was  incapable  of  making  any  such  remark. 

Vr'as  he  president  of  the  Ballynakill  branch? — I  could 
not  say  what  was  his  actual  position,  but  he  was  an 
active  member.  He  was  either  president  or  secretary. 
Ballynakill  is  about  five  miles  from  me. 

Do  you  remember  a  meeting  at  Kylebeg  ?— I  wai 
never  at  a  meeting  there. 

Not  on  the  21st  of  December,  1887  ?— No,  I  am 
sure. 

Where  Mr.  Sheehy  and  Tully  and  Lynan  were 
present  ? — No,  I  was  not  there. 

Ee-examined  by  SiB  0.  EusSBLI.. — Is  there  any- 
thing in  your  conduct  since  this  agitation  begau  about 
which  you  wish  to  make  any  concealmeut  ? — No  ; 
nothing  would  please  me  better  than  a  full  investiga- 
tion in  public  into  what  I  have  done.  There  are 
respectable  people,  even  landlords,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood who  would  give  me  as  high  a  character  as  any 
gentleman  that  stands  in  this  Court  to-day. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  "  Dr.  "  Tully.  Wa( 
he  a  speaker  whose  speeches  were  reported  ? 

The  ATTOENBV-GENBEAi. — We  know  that  they  were 
reported  perpetually  in  the  papers. 

Sib  <J.  Russbll. — You  have  read  police  reports  of 
them. 

Witness.— Except  in  the  police  reports,  I  do  not 
think  they  were  reported.  I  do  not  think  they  were 
reported  in  the  public  Press. 

Did  you  ever  see  one  reported  in  the  Freeman's 
Journal  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  about  one  or.  two  matters 
in  detail.    You  have  been  pressed  about  the  circum- 
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stances  of  the  resistance  to  evictio'n  made  by  the  man 
Baunders  ;  did  you  take  the  troable  to  inquire  into 
and  to  learn  the  oiroutnstanoes  of  that  case  ? — Indeed 
[  did,  and  I  know  them  perfectly  well. 

Had  he  been  in  Australia,  and  come  back  to  his  own 
Bonntry  and  bought  this  small  farm  ? — Yes.  He  was 
Brst  evicted,  and  then  had  to  go  off  to  Australia  :  then 
he  came  back  again.  The  rent  of  the  farm  was  £14, 
and  he  had  to  pay  £75  of  arrears  to  get  into  it. 

And  did  he  build  a  house  on  it  himself  p — Yes  ;  one 
of  the  best  and  most  substantial  houses  on  the  estate. 
As  a  basiness  man,  I  am  sure  I  could  not  have  put  it 
up  for  less  thanbetween  £200  and  £300  ;  perhaps  with 
his  own  labour  it  would  cost  him  £200. 

Do  you  know  that  when  he  was  ev-icted  all  that  he 
owed  was  one  year's  rent  and  a  running  half -gale  ? — 
Yes. 

And  that  before  the  eviction  he  had  offered  to  pay  a 
year's  rent  and  to  pay  costs  ? 

The  Attobney-Geneeal. — My  learned  friend  is 
putting  matters  in  the  shape  of  leading  questions  of 
which  this  witness  cannot  know  personally,  and  he 
has  not  told  us  whether  Saunders  is  coming  as  a  wit- 
ness, I  submit  that  these  statements  are  not  evi- 
dence. 

Sir  C.  E0SSELL. — The  cross-examination  has  been 
directed  to  show  the  supposed  misconduct  of  the  wit- 
ness with  reference  to  the  sympathy  which  he  showed, 
and  therefore  I  submit  I  am  entitled  to  ask  him  about 
the  circumstances  which  are  within  his  knowledge. 

The  Pkesident. — He  has  mentioned  enough  to  show 
that  in  his  belief  the  man  was  entitled  to  sympathy  ; 
I  suppose  you  would  not  go  the  length  of  justifying 
resistance  to  the  law. 

Be-examination  continued. — Did  this  come  to  your 
own  knowledge  ?— Yes,  it  came  to  my  knowledge 
from  Saunders  himself. 

Then  there  is  Conroy's  case  ;  did  it  come  to  your 
knowledge  that  he  was  served  with  a  writ  for  one 
year's  rent  ? — Yes.  He  paid  the  half-year's  rent  on 
the  6th  of  June,  1886,  leaving  only  the  half-year  and 
hanging  gale.  He  was  evicted  on  the  19th  of  August, 
being  the  first  man  on  the  estate  to  be  evicted.  He 
had  £17  or  £18  costs  to  pay,  and  was  practically 
evicted  for  a  half-year's  rent.  After  judgment  he 
offered  to  pay  a  half-year's  rent,  which  was  accepted, 
and  after  all  that  he  was  the  first  man  evicted. 

Me.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith. — How  did  they  get 
judgment  against  him  ? — For  the  amount  of  rent  due, 
they  went  to  the  superior  Court.  Witness  then  gave  a 
detailed  statement  with  regard  to  Conroy's  rent, 
which  was  not  heard  distinctly  in  the  body  of  the 
Court. 

Sir  0.  KussELL. — Half  a  year's  rent  was  paid  on 
the  6th  of  June,  X886,  the  writ  having  been  issued 
about  six  months  before. 

Mr.  Atkinson. — In  Ireland,  in  the  case  of  all 
judgments  for  a  year's  rent  or  more  than  a  year's 
rent,  if,  after  judgment  is  obtained  and  the  writ  of 
execution  issued,  any  money   is  taken  on  account,  so 


as  to  reduce  the  money  due  to  less  than  a  year's  rent, 
then  the  ejectment  would  not  proceed. 

The  President. — Well,  it  is  not  a  question  upoi 
which  we  have  to  give  a  decisiob. 

Re-examination  continued. — Then  there  was  anothei 
case  to  which  yoii  have  referred,  of  a  boy  who  was 
kept  some  time  in  gaol  ?— Yes,  for  assisting  Saunders 
in  the  defence  of  his  honse. 

Now,  with  reference  to  this  matter  the  Attorney- 
General  has  called  attention  to  a  resolution  in  which 
the  tenants  demanded  50  per  cent,  reduction. 

The  Attorney-General.— It  was  a  resolution  not 
to  accept  less  than  50  per  cent.,  it  is  in  evidence. 

Sir  C.  Bttssell. — Surely  that  is  a  most  needless 
interruption.  (To  witness.)  Will  you  kindly  look  at 
this  (handing  document)  aind  say  whether  it  is  a  copy 
of  the  memorial  presented  in  December,  1885,  to  Lord 
Clanricarde  ? — It  is. 

This,  my  Lords,  is  dated  December  13,  1885,  and  ii 
signed  by  Father  Coen  and  300  tenants.  The  learned 
counsel  then  read  the  memorial,  in  which  Lord  Clan- 
ricarde's  tenants  on  the  Woodford  portion  of  the 
estate  respectfully  requested  that  he.  would  give  them 
such  a  reduction  of  rent  as  would  assist  them  in  tiding 
over  their  present  difficulties.  The  com  and  potato 
crops  had  fallen  below  the  usual  average,  and  prices 
were  less  than  they  had  been  for  years  past,  while  the 
low  price  of  stock,  owing  to  American  competition, 
had  brought  them  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  They  stated 
that  theyhadno  desire  to  shirk  their  legal  obligations, 
but  wished  to  pay  their  just  debts  as  far  as  they  could 
do  so.  In  these  circumstances  they  earnestly  urged 
upon  his  lordship  the  desirability  of  giving  a  reduction 
of  at  least  25  per  cent,  in  the  pound  on  the  rent  then 
being  demanded  of  them  by  the  agent.  They  hoped  to 
be  enabled  to  buy  their  holdings  if  his  lordship  would 
assist  them  in  doing  so  on  fair  and  reasonable  terms. 

Re-examination  continued. — That  is  25  per  cent, 
that  they  demanded  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  believe,  from  your  own  knowledge  of  these 
people,  that  they  would  have  made  every  effort  to 
keep  their  holdings  ? — Mo.'<t   undoubtedly  they  would. 

You  have  told  us  that  where  the  landlords  did  make 
reductions  there  was  no  disturbance  ? — Not  the 
slightest. 

You  have  been  asked  whether  the  increases  of  rent 
were  a  punishment  for  voting  at  that  election? — Yes, 
they  were. 

Apart  from  any  question  of  increase  of  rent,  in  1879 
were  the  tenants  able  to  pay  the  rents  as  they  stood  ? 
— They  were  not. 

Your  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
these  rises  in  rent  related  only  to  some  11  out  of  260 
tenants  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  due  to  the  fatft  that  there 
were  only  about  13  or  14  voters  in  our  parish,  and  the 
increase  was  confined  to  the  men  who  had  voted  for 
Captain  Nolan. 

Sib  C.  Rttssell. — I  will  refer  your  Lordships  to 
Part  II.  of  the  Blue-book  of  the  trial  of  the  Galway 
election  petition.    It  is  the  evidence  of  the  late  Mr. 
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Blake.  (To  witness.)  Now,  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Lewis,  do  you  know  J.  Egan,  a  tenant  on  Mr. 
Lewis's  property  ? — Yes.  I  inquired  into  his  circum- 
stances from  himself. 

Was  he  evicted  ? 

The  Attobnet-GeneeAL.— I  submit  that  this  does 
not  arise  out  of  anything  in  my  cross-examination. 

The  Pbbsident. — You  asked  him  whether  he  did 
not  attend  a  meeting  outside  Mr.  Lewis's  gate  and  use 
strong  language  ;  Sir  0.  Eussell  may  wish  to  show 
the  circumstances  which  existed  with  regard  to  the 
tenants. 

Be-examinaition  continued,— Was  he  eyicted  ? — Yes. 
His  holding  was  divided,  and  the  rent  raised  from 
£2  10s.  to  £10. 

Now  I  will  ask  you  about  another  case. 

The  ATTOKETEY-GrEirBBAl/. — Was  any  question  asked 
of  Mr.  Lewis  about  these  cases  ? 

SlB  C.  B0SSELL. — We  never  knew  anything  about 
the  order  in  which  witnesses  were  coming. 

The  Attobnet-Geneeal. — My  learned  friend  might 
have  exercised  the  privilege  of  recalling  any  witness 
if  he  wished  to  do  so,  but  there  was  no  suggestion 
made  as  to  recalling  Mr.  Lewis,  nor  was  he  asked 
anything  about  these  cases,  although  he  was  here  for 
a  considerable  time  afterwards. 

Sib  C.  Etissell. — You  would  have  the  opportunity 
of  recalling  him,  and  with  the  materials  I  have  now 
got  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will  do  so. 

The  Pbbsident. — I  hope  yon  will  put  this  as 
shortly  as  possible.  It  is  impossible  that  these 
circumstances  can  justify  either  direct  resistance  to 
the  law  or  denunciation. 

SlE  C.  KUSSBLL. — I  will  put  it  shortly,  my  Lord. 
(To  witness.)  Are  you  able  to  state,  without  going 
into  detail,  a  number  of  harsh  and  tyrannical  acts  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Lewis  ? — I  am. 

Sib  C.  BuasELL. — ^There  are  some  cases  which  I 
should  have  liked  to  put  before  your  Lordships. 

The  Feesident. — If  we  were  to  have  this  evidence, 
Mr.  Lewis  would  have  to  come  back  and  give  his 
account  of  it,  and  we  should  get  issue  within  issue. 

Ee-examination  continued. — ^With  reference  to  the 
trial  of  "  Blunt  v.  Byrne,"  did  you  apply  more  than 
once  to  Alderman  Dillon,  Mr.  Blunt's  solicitor,  to  be 
called  at  that  trial  ? — Yes,  I  did,  half  a  dozen  times, 
and  I  complained  bitterjy  to  Mr.  Harrington  about  it, 
because  I  thought  I  was  very  badly  treated. 

The  Attorney-General  has  asked  you  as  to  the  com- 
parison between  Griffith's  valuation  and  the  rents  on 
certain  properties  ?— Yes. 

Are  you  aware  that  Griffith's  valuation  included  the 
valuation  of  each  farm  as  it  stood,  including  the 
tenants'  buildings  and  improvements  7— Yes,  I  am 
sure  it  did.  I  know  that  it  did  in  the  case  of  my  own 
holding,  of  which  my  grandfather  bought  the  *  interest, 

I  must  ask  you  again,  so  far  as  you  know  there  was 
po  case  of  land-grabbing,  ia.the  distriot.of  Woodford  f. 
-r^ob  one. 

Aa;to,:liJiefift.Yflriojia.  naines.tlia,t.haie,b?winpTf1i|to.«  you. '. 


some  of  them  relations  and  friends,  is  there  any 
ground  for  suggesting  that  the  meetings  of  these  were 
otherwise  than  casual  ? — None. 

Were  you  aware  that  your  movements  were  being 
watched  by  the  police  ? — Since  the  formation  of  the 
Tenants'  Defence  Association  in  1885  policemen 
watched  all  my  movements.  I  could  not  go  out  of 
my  land  without  policemen  following  me. 

Mr.  Eeid. — I  propose  now,  my  Lord,  to  read  the 
summing  up  of  the  learned  Judge  in  "  Joyce  v.  Clanri- 
carde."  The  witness  has  been  cross-examined  as  to 
statements  made  in  that  trial  as  to  the  position  of 
Lord  Clanricarde  and  his  tenants,  and  I  am,  therefore, 
entitled  to  put  the  summing  up  to  the  witness.  I 
tender  a  report  of  the  summing  up  from  the  Freeman's 
Journal  as  a  shorter  mode  of  proving  the  facts  than 
calling  a  number  of  tenants  to  show  the  way  in  which 
the  estate  was  conducted. 

The  Attobnbt-GeitebAI/. — I  have  only  cross- 
examined  the  witness  as  to  what  took  place  in  his 
presence  at  the  trial  of  "  Blunt  v.  Byrne."  I  have 
not  asked  him  a  single  question  withref erence  to  Lord 
Clanricarde  and  his  tenants,  or  as  to  what  took  place 
at  the  trial  of  "  Joyce  v.  Clanricarde."  I  am  in- 
formed, moreover,  that  the  verdict  in  that  case  was 
actually  set  aside  by  the  Court  on  the  ground  of  mis- 
direction. 

Mr.  Eeid. — I  am  informed  that  the  verdict  in 
"  Joyce  V.  Clanricarde  "  was  set  aside  on  the  ground 
that  the  damages  were  excessive.  My  learned  friend 
has  asked  questions  with  respect  to  the  condition  of 
Woodford,  and  the  relations  between  Lord  Clanricarde 
and  his  tenantry.  As  we  are  dealing  with  the  condi- 
tion of  the  whole  country,  I  ask  to  be  allowed  to  read 
the  judicial  utterance  of  an  eminent  Judge  with 
respect  to  the  condition  of  this  estate. 

The  Attoenet-Genebal.— My  friend,  Mr.  Atkin- 
son, will  inform  your  Lordships  of  the  facts  as  to 
"  Joyce  V.  Claifficarde . " 

Mr.  Atkinson. — I  happened,  my  Lords,  to  be  lead- 
ing counsel  for  Lord  Clanricarde  in  that  case.  A  ver- 
dict for  £2,500  damages  was  returned  by  the  jury,  and 
that  verdict  was  subsequently  set  aside  by  the  Exche- 
quer Division  on  the  ground  that  the  damages  were 
excessive.  On  the  report  of  his  summing  up,  appear- 
ing in  the  Freeman's  Journal,  being  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Chief  Baron  Palles,  that  learned  Judge 
said  that  it  did  not  at  all  represent  the  charge  he 
delivered.  Subsequently  the  Divisional  Court  refused 
a  portion  of  my  application,  and  ordered  the  verdict 
to  be  set  aside  on  the  ground  of  misdirection.  An 
appeal  took  place,  and  the  Court  of  Appeal  set  aside 
the  judgment  on  the  ground  of  misdirection  among 
others,  and  intimated  the  opinion  that  the  damages 
were  excessive.  The  Court  also  refused  to  base  their 
judgment  on  the  report  of  the  Judge's  charge  iu  the 
Freeman's  Journal.  Neither  the  Judge  who  delivered 
thftjcharge  nor  theiCJputt  -of  Appeal,  therefore,  recog- 
mzed^thi^-f  ^Pft\initlrB-P^:e«fflMKJs,^«COsaJ-  aB,a,  faith-*, 
'■fjdione. 
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Mr.  Reid. — I  accept  anything  Mr.  Atkinson  tells 
me  on  that  point.  All  I  want  to  do  is  to  get  in  a 
jadicial  description  of  the  condition  of  things  in  the 
district  at  that  time,  and  I  am  willing,  if  my 
friends  wish,  to  take  the  report  of  the  Chief  Baron's 
remarks  appearing  in  The  Times. 

Mc.  Atkikson.^I  can  get  the  Judge's  note  at  the 
trialt  in  which  he  says  that  the  charge  as  reported  in 
the  Freeman's  Journal  is  incorrect. 

The  President.— Let  me  see  if  I  cannot  suggest  a 
compromise — if  I  may  call  it  so.  Assuming  we  had 
got  a  correct  report  of  what  the  learned  Judge  said, 
would  you  still  object  to  its  being  read,  Mr.  Attor- 
ney ?  I  must  say,  speaking  for  myself,  that  I  think 
it  plain  that,  as  a  matter  of  law,  it  would  not  be 
admissible.  We  could  not  take  the  opinions  of  a  man, 
however  eminent, as  evidence  before  us,  but  I  certainly 
should  have  great  inclination  to  allow  the  statement  a 
Judge  made  upon  the  evidence  given  before  him,  and 
purporting  to  be  founded  upon  it,  to  be  admitted. 

The  Attoenet-GenebAI.. — I  raise  no  technical 
objection,  my  Lord,  provided  that  a  correct  report  of 
Chief  Baron  Palles's  judgment,  together  with  the 
judgment  of  the  Courts  above,  be  put  in. 

Mr.  Reid. — I  assent  to  the  Attorney-General's  sug- 
gestion.   Will  it  not  do  to  take  it  from  The  Times  ? 

The  Pkbsident. — The  Times  may  not  give  so 
full  a  report  as  we  may  desire,  because  the  matter 
took  place  in  Ireland.  It  will  be  better  to  take 
what  we  may  call  an  authentic  account. 

Mr.  Reid. — ^We  will  try  to  get  an  authentic  report 
and  bring  the  matter  again  before  your  Lordships. 
Another  matter  which  I  wish  to  put  to  the  witness  is 
the  correspondence  between  Sir  Michael  Eicks-Beach, 
the  then  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  Lord  Clan- 
ricarde.  On  the  10th  of  December,  1887,  Sir  M. 
Hicks-Beach  writes  to  The  Tim^s,  enclosing  two 
letters  which  passed  between  Lord  Clanricarde  and 
himself  in  1886.  I  will  read  them  from  the  Free- 
main's  Journal,  into  which  they  were  reprinted  : — 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  and  Lord  Clanricarde. 
"  To  the  Editor  of  The  Times. 

"  Sir, — As  Mr.  Joyce's  letter  to  Lord  Clanricarde 
of  October  19,  1886,  describing  an  interview  with  me 
was  written  under  some  misapprehension  of  what  I 
said  to  him,  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  publish  the 
two  enclosed  letters,  which  subsequently  passed 
between  Lord  Clanricarde  and  myself.  I  do  not  wish 
to  argue  whether  my  action  in  this  matter  was  right 
or  wrong.  That  can  only  be  judged  by  those  who 
werefully  cognizant  of  the  state  of  Ireland  at  thetime. 
But  as  many  who  have  assumed  to  judge  it  have  based 
their  opinions  on  exaggerated  or  untrue  statements,  I 
may  add  (1)  that  with  no  other  landlord  did  I  go 
nearly  as  far  in  the  way  of  '  pressure  '  as  I  did  with 
Lord  Clanricarde  ;  (2)  that  my  threat  to  his  lordship 
was  neve?  carried  out,  because  the  circumstances 
contemplated  did  not  arise  ;  and  (3)  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  aid  'of .  the  forces  of  the  Crown  was  never 
refused  to  the  sheriff  or  other  officer  of  the  law. 
' '  I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

"  M.  E.  Hioks-BhAOH. 

"  Netheravon,  Salisbury,  Dec.  8." 


"  No.  1. 
"  The  Albany,  C  5,  Piccadilly,  W.C.,  Oct.  20,  1886. 

"  Sir, — Mr.  Francis  Joyce,  my  agent,  informs  me 
that  you  '  sent  for  him  and  desired  him  to  inform  me 
that  the  Government  would  not  carry  out  another 
eviction  on  my  property  until  I  gave  back  to  the 
tenants  an  allowance  on  payment  of  their  rent.' 

' '  Of  course  I  at  first  concluded  my  agent  must  have 
invented  so  incredible  a  message  and  was  playing 
into  the  hands  of  the  Land  League  ;  and  I  need  hardly 
point  out  to  you  that  the  message  is  far  too  grave  a 
one  for  it  to  be  possible  that  I  can  accept  it  as 
authentic,  conveyed  thus  as  merely  a  verbal  message 
at  second-hand,  and  I  must  therefore  ask  you  to  be 
good  enough  to  let  me  know — 

"1.  If  my  ■  agent's  statement  in  question  is 
correct  ? 

"  2.  As  I  have  every  wish  to  facilitate,  as  far  as  I 
can  reasonably,  the  Government's  (I  fear  feeble) 
attempts  to  govern  Ireland,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  cannot  give  further  reductions  to  those  tenants 
whose  rents  have  been  already  reduced  under  the  Land 
Court,  can  I  count  on  the  Government  support  in 
carrying  out  even  evictions  (should  they  be  necessary) 
if  I  give  back  20  per  cent,  on  the  rents  due  the  1st  of 
November  to  those  tenants  who  pay  their  rents  due 
up  to  that  date,  and  who  have  not  had  their  rents  re- 
duced in  the  Land  Court  ? 

'■  "  1  think  your  intimation  should  have  been  con- 
veyed to  myself  directly,  and  at  a  considerably  earlier 
date,  so  as  to  have  enabled  me  to  act  before  the  Land 
League  acted,  as  they  now,  of  course,  will  claim  all 
the  thanks  for  any  reduction  I  may  make,  and  to  have 
crushed  the  law  and  Government. 

"  I  am,  &c.,  "  Claueikarde. 

"  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach,  &e." 

"  No.  2. 
"  Viceregal  Lodge,  Dublin,  Oct.  25,  1886. 

"  My  Lord, — I  think  my  best  reply  to  your  letter 
will  be  to  give  a  more  complete  account  of  the  inter- 
view between  Mr.  Joyce  and  myself  than  you  appear 
to  have  as  yet  received. 

"  Being  anxious  to  obtain  fall  information  on  the 
condition  of  that  part  of  Ireland  in  which  your  lord- 
ship's property  is  situated,  I  requested  Mr.  Joyce 
(among  others)  to  call  upon  me. 

' '  After  some  conversation  on  matters  not  directly 
affecting  the  subject  of  your  letter,  I  referred  to 
the  great  cost  and  trouble  which  had  been  incurred  in 
carrying  out  the  evictions  on  your  lordship's  estate  at 
Woodford. 

"  I  pointed  out  that  this  was  a  proof  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Government  to  enforce  the  law,  and 
that  they  were  entitled  to  expect  in  return  reasonable 
action  on  the  part  of  the  landlords.  I  stated  to  Mr. 
Joyce,  as  I  have  to  many  others,  my  strong  objection 
to  anything  like  wholesale  evictions,  and  my  opinion 
that  where  it  became  necessary  to  proceed  to  evic- 
tion in  order  to  maintain  the  rights  of  property  the 
proper  course  was  to  select  a  few  leading  cases  in 
which  the  tenants  were  able  but  declined  to  pay, 
some  person  being,  of  course,  present  at  the  eviction 
with  full  authority  from  the  landlord  to  accept  a  settle- 
ment at  the  last  moment,  if  such  should  be  proposed. 

"  I  pressed  this  rather  more  with  regard  to  the 
possible  future  than  on  account  of  anything  that  had 
already  occurred  at  Woodford,  and  I  understood  Mr. 
Joyce  to  undertake  that  this  course  should,  if  neces- 
sary, be  pursued. 

*'  I  then  questioned  him  as   to  the  ability  of  your 
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lordship's  tenants  to  pay  their  rents.  He  replied  that 
he  thought  some  conld  do  so  ;  but  on  pressure  from 
me  he  admitted  that  he  had  advised  you  to  make  con- 
siderable reductions  '  to  others  (he  specified  the 
Portumna  district),  though  so  far  without  success.  I 
requested  him  to  inform  your  lord.ship  that  if  you 
adhered  to  that  decision  against  the  advice  of  your 
own  agent,  and  contrary  to  the  general  action  of  the 
Irish  landlords,  the  responsibility  would  be  solely 
yours  ;  that  you  might  find  such  procedure  costly  and 
ineffective  ;  and  that,  in  the  event  of  application  to 
the  Government  for  the  services  of  constabulary  and 
military  on  such  occasions,  compliance  with  the  re- 
quest would  certainly  be  retarded  by  the  pressure  of 
other  claims  and  duties,  and  would  most  probably  be 
postponed  to  the  utmost  extent  permitted  by  law. 

**  Tou  ask  whether,  in  my  opinion,  a  reduction  of 
20  per  cent,  on  rents  due  in  November  from  tenants 
not  holding  under  judicial  rents    would  be  sufficient. 

"  No  one  but  a  person  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  your  tenants  could  measure  what 
would  be  a  just  and  fair  reduction,  or  decide  as  to 
the  classes  of  tenants  who  should,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  be  given  the  benefit  of  it. 

''  I  do  not  myself  know  enough  of  the  circumstances 
to  be  able  to  judge.  But  I  have  heard  that  where 
your  tenants  have  applied  to  the  Land  Courts  the  old 
rents  were  in  many  cases  reduced  by  a  larger  per- 
centage than  you  name  ;  and  Mr.  Joyce  will  doubtless 
inform  you  how  far  any  causes,  such  as  the  seasons,  or 
the  price  of  produce,  or  the  recent  floods  in  the 
Shannon  valley,  have  injuriously  affected  your  pro- 
perty since  that  time. 

"  You  complain  that  I  did  not  communicate  directly 
with  yourself,  and  at  a  considerably  earlier  date.  If 
your  lordship  resided  in  Ireland  I  should  certainly 
have  sought  an  interview  with  you  ;  but  I  admit  that 
I  thought  your  agent  would  be  better  acquainted  than 
your  lordship  with  the  condition  of  a  property  which 
you  have  not  even  visited  for  years,  and  that  I  sup- 
posed that,  in  such  circumstances,  you  would  have 
acted  on  his  advice  in  making  any  necessary  reduc- 
tions to  your  tenants. 

"  In  your  opinion  '  the  law  and  the  Government 
will  be  crushed  '  if  you  now  do  this.  In  my  opinion 
you  will  only  be  following,  though  late,  an  example 
set  to  you  not  only  by  other  great  and  wealthy  Irish 
landlords,  but  by  very  many  men  who,  though 
struggling  and  in  difficulties,  have  felt  bound  by  their 
position,  no  matter  how  great  the  inconvenience  to 
themselves  and  their  families,  to  proceed  with 
generosity  and  forbearance  in  the  exaction  of  their 
legal  rights.  "  I  remain,  &o., 

"  M.  E.  Hioks-Bbach. 

"  The  Marquis  of  Clanricarde." 
I  may  state,  my  Lords,  that  I  do  not  read  this  in  the 
least  degree    as    making   any  suggestion   against    Sir 
M.  Hicks-Beach's  actaon. 

The  Attokhey-Genbral.— Tour  Lordships  will 
notice  that  there  is  no  reference  to  the  necessity  for 
any  reduction  to  Woodford.  I  have  just  had  informa- 
tion given  me,  my  Lord,  in  respect  of  a  matter  on 
which  I  ought  to  have  cross-examined  this  gentleman 
more  specifically.  (To  witness.)  You  said  that,  in 
your  belief,  there  were  no  evictions  on  Lord  Clanri- 
carde's  estate  in  the  Woodford  district  for  many  years 
before  1886  ?— Yes,  I  said  that. 

I  asked  you  whether  there  was  not  one  in  1880,  one 


in  1882,  two  in  1883,  six  in  1881,  but  none  in  1885  ? 
— Give  me  the  names  ? 

I  have  given  you  all  I  have  got. — I  do  not  believe 
there  was  an  evicted  tenant  during  those  years. 

Mr.  Rbid. — The  Attorney-General  has  referred  to 
the  Woodford  district .  Does  he  mean  the  Woodford 
police  district  or  the  parish  of  Woodford  ? 

The  Attornby-Genkeal. — I  refer  to  the  district 
.which  this  gentleman  says  represents  a  rental  of 
£1,900  a  year  on  the  Clanricarde  estate. 

Witness.— I  am  not  aware  of  any  tenants 
being  evicted  from  their  holdings  in  my  parish 
before  1886,  with  the  exception  of  the  widow 
Dwyer,  whom  I  mentioned  yesterday.  I  never  saw  an 
eviction  in  my  life  before. 


Patrick  Keary,  examined  by  Mr.  A.  O'CoNKOE, 
said  : — I  am  a  merohantat  Woodford.  I  have  had  painful 
experience  in  1879,  1880,  and  1881  of  the  inability 
of  tenants  in  my  neighbourhood  to  pay  their  shop 
accounts.  The  rent  was  their  first  consideration,  and 
when  I  asked  them  to  pay  me  they  said,  **  Wait  until 
we  pay  our  rent  first.  Sir."  In  1885  and  1886  there 
was  similar  difficulty  owing  to  the  fall  in  the  prices 
of  produce  and  cattle.  I  am  a  loser  of  hundreds  of 
pounds  for  accounts  due  during  those  years,  which  I 
shall  never  recover.  I  was  secretary  of  the  Land 
League  and  of  the  National  League  at  Woodford, 
I  remember  the  murder  of  Pinlay.  At  the  next  meet- 
ing of  our  branch,  after  th6  murder,  the  crime  was 
strongly  denounced  by  the  priest  and  by  others,  and  by 
none  more  than  myself,  as  I  believed  it  to  be  in- 
jurious to  the  reputation  of  the  district,  and  Injurious 
to  the  cause  generally.  I  do  not  know  of  any  founda- 
tion for  the  statement  that  our  branch  was  either 
directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  anything 
criminal.  At  almost  every  meeting  we  held  the  priests 
and  other  leaders  condemned  outrages.  The  branch 
acted  in  accordance  with  that  advice.  There  has 
been  no  murder  in  my  locality,  except  Fiulay's,  for 
40  years,  with  the  exception  of  a  murder  through  a 
family  dispute  about  12  years  ago,  for  which  a  man 
was  tried  for  manslaughter.  I  have  heard  the  evidence 
given  by  Mr.  Boche,  and  I  confirm  what  he  says.  A 
man  named  Conway  lives  in  a  neighbouring  parish,  and 
I  know  him  well.  Ever  since  he  came  to  Woodford  he 
has  been,  and  still  is,  a  customer  at  my  shop.  It  is 
not  true  that  I  boycotted  him.  The  man  called 
Conway  was  one  of  the  first  evicted  in  August,  1886. 
Twelve  months  previously  I  had  given  him  the  money 
to  pay  his  rent.  Most  of  that  was  due  at  the  time  of 
the  eviction,  but  has  been  paid  since.  There  were  no 
evictions  in  the  parish  of  Woodford  before  1886 — 
between  1880  and  1886 — none  conld  have  occurred 
without  my  knowing. 

At  this  point  the  Court  adjourned  for  lunch. 

On  its  reassembling  the  witness  Keary  was  cross- 
examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson  : — 

How  long  have  you  resided  at  Woodford  ? — I  was 
bom  there. 
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What  business  do  you  carry  oa  ? — I  am  a  general 
merchant. 

Hare  you  any  land  ? — I  have,  just  a  little,  on  Sir 
Henry  Burke's  estate. 

Everything  was  quiet  there  until  the  month  of 
August,  1885  ? — Yes,  in  the  'Woodford  district,  until 
the  evictions  commenced. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Father  Egan  in  your  parish 
the  National  League  was  in  existence  ? — It  was. 

Did  the  tenants  pay  their  rents  ? — ^The  tenants 
always  paid  their  rents  as  long  as  they  were  able, 
until  the  bad  times. 

The  bad  times  were  the  years  1879,  1880,  and 
1881  ?— Yes. 

They  paid  their  rents  all  through  those  years  ? — 
Yes,  such  as  were  able. 

Were  there  any  evictions  ? — There  were  not. 

Were  you  an  officer  of  theLandLeague  and  National 
League  ? — I  was. 

Did  you  think  it  necessary  on  behalf  of  the  tenants 
to  demand  a  reduction  of  rent  during  the  time  of  the 
Land  League  and  National  League  ? — A  reduction  was 
demanded  through  the  National  League. 

When  ? — In  December,  1885,  from  Lord  Clanri- 
carde . 

That  was  the  first  time  a  demand  was  made  by 
either  of  these  organizations  ? — Yes. 

Father  Egan  was  an  officer  of  the  National  League 
at  that  time  ? — He  was. 

Was  it  he  who  made  the  suggestion  that  a  reduction 
should  be  demanded  ? — Not  at  all.  The  tenants  them- 
selves made  it. 

Were  many  of  the  tenants  members  of  the  National 
League  ? — Nearly  all  of  them. 

Did  the  National  League  take  any  action  at  all  up 
to  December,  1885  ? — They  took  action  about  that 
time. 

But  up  to  that  time  you  say  that  no  action  was 
taken  either  by  the  National  League  or  the  Land 
League  ? — No. 

Who  was  it  suggested  action  on  behalf  of  the 
National  League  ?— The  tenants  themselves  said  the 
times  were  so  bad  that  they  could  not  pay  their 
rents. 

When  did  they  make  that  representation  ? — About 
the  end  of  1885. 

To  whom  did  they  make  the  complaint  ? — To  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  the  priests. 

Was  that  the  only  complaint  they  made  ? — They 
were  complaining  in  1884  and  1885. 

But  the  National  League  was  deaf  to  their  com- 
plaints in  1884  ? — The  National  League  asked  the 
neighbouring  landlords  for  a  reduction. 

In  the  year  1885  ?— About  the  year  1885.     , 

I  am  speaking  now  of  1884.  Did  the  National 
League  do  anything  then  in  answer  to  the  complaints 
of  the  tenants  ? — I  do  not  remember.  The  tenants 
were  continually  complaining  after  1879  of  their 
inability  to  pay  their  rents. 


Did  they  complain  in  1880  and  1881  ?— They  com- 
plained very  much  of  the  bad  times. 

Did  they  complain  to  the  Land  League  ? — They 
complained  to  one  another  and  to  the  Land  League. 

Were  any  complaints  made  to  the  League  ? — 
Continual  complaints  were  made  to  the  committee  of 
the  difficulty  they  had  in  paying  their  rents. 

And  it  took  no  action  ? — No, 

How  did  it  come  about  that  no  action  was  taken 
before  the  arrival  of  Father  Egan  ?— If  Father  Egan 
had  never  arrived  the  action  would  have  been  taken. 
,  Were  not  the  bad  years  1879, 1880, 1881,  and  1882  ? 
— They  were,  but  after  the  establishment  of  the 
National  League  the  tenants  found  they  had  support 
they  would  not  have  got  previously. 

When  was  the  National  League  founded  ? — In 
February,  1884. 

Was  anything  done  in  1884  ? — There  was  no  com- 
bination among  the  tenants. 

Never  mind  about  combination.  Was  anything 
like  public  action  taken  by  the  League  in  1884  ? 
— No  combined  action. 

Were  any  resolutions  passed  ? — Not  that  I  remem- 
ber. 

What  office  did  you  hold  ? — I  was  the  secretary. 

You  kept  the  books  ? — Yes. 

What  books  had  you  ? — Only  a  register  of  the  names 
of  members  and  the  amounts  of  the  subscriptions. 

Were  there  any  meetings  held  f — There  were . 

In  your  house  ? — No  ;  in  my  yard  and  in  the  rooms 
of  the  organization. 

Were  the  rooms  of  the  organization  in  your  house  ? 
—No. 

Have  you  the  books  now  ? — I  have  the  book  I  kept. 

Have  you  it  here  ? — I  have. 
JffHuw  did  it  come  about   that    you    kept    no    minute 
book  ? — I  cannot  say.    We  never  had  one.    The   reso- 
lutions     passed      were      principally     verbal      ones. 
(Laughter.) 

Were  they  never  sent  to  the  Press  ? — They  were 
sometimes. 

Why  did  you  not  keep  a  minute  book  ? — We  did  not 
think  it  necessary.  Our  organization  was  confined  to 
our  own  parish. 

How  were  people  to  act  upon  them  who  did  not 
happen  to  be  present  at  the  meetings  when  they  were 
passed  ? — During  the  progress  of  the  National  League 
in  1884  all  the  members  were  nearly  always  present  at 
the  meetings. 

Did  you  never  pass  any  resolutions  at  committee 
meetings  ? — Very  seldom. 

How  were  they  communicated  to  those  who  were 
not  members  of  the  committee  ? — I  do  not  remember 
any  that  we  made  generally  public. 

How  was  a  resolution  proposed  ? — In  the  ordinary 
way. 

Would  the  proposer  stand  up  without  any  written 
record  and  repeat  the  resolution  ? — Not  always. 

Did  he  write  it  down  ? — Very  seldom. 
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Did  you  trust  altogether,  then,  to  the  memory  of 
the  people  who  heard  it  ? — Yes. 

Was  Mr.  John  Eoche  a  member  of  the  National 
League  ? — Yes,  he  was  a  member  of  the  National 
League. 

And  attended  your  meetings  ? — YeS. 

Who  first  suggested  the  formation  of  the  Tenants' 
Defence  Association  ? — It  must  have  been  the  tenants 
themselves. 

Why  ? — ^Because  they  felt  the  pressure. 

Were  you  very  intimate  with  Father  Egan  ? — I  was, 

Lawrence  Egan,  was  he  s  tenant  on  the  Burke 
estate  ? — Yes. 

And  Martin  Egan  ?— Yes. 

They  were  brothers  of  Father  Egan  ? — Yes. 

And  Roche  is  your  brother-in-law  ? — He  is. 

Was  it  not  John  Eoche  and  the  Egans  who  got  up 
this  business  ? — It  was  not.  It  was  the  tenants  them- 
lelves. 

What  tenants  ? — The  tenants  on  the  neighbouring 
estates — the  Burke  estate,  the  Clanricarde  estate,  the 
Lewis  estate,  and  four  or  five  other  estates, 

You  have  said  you  denounced  outrage  at  your  meet- 
ings ? — There  is  scarcely  a  case  in  which  we  have  not 
done  so. 

Why  did  it  become  necessary  to  do  so  ? — For  the  good 
of  the  organization  and  the  good  of  the  cause  generally. 
Although  there  were  no  outrages  in  our  parish  until 
March  3,  1886,  we  saw  the  necessity  of  constantly 
denouncing  the  outrages  that  were  continually  occur- 
ing  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  for  fear  that  they  would 
come  into  our  own  part. 

Did  you  denounce  Dempsey's  murder  ? — That  was  20 
miles  away. 

You  said  that  you  denounced  outrages  that  occurred 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland  ;  20  miles  is  not  very 
far  distant.  Did  you  denounce  Dempsey's  murder  ?— 
No. 

Did  you  denounce  Burke's  outrage  ? — No. 

Or  O'Connor's  ?— No.  It  was  not  a  matter  that  con- 
cerned our  locality  at  all. 

How  was  it  that  you  did  not  denounce  these  out- 
rages ? — I  took  it  for  granted  that  each  branch  would 
denounce  the  outrages  that  occurred  in  its  own 
locality. 

Did  you  denounce  Finlay's  murder  ? — We  did. 

Did  you  go  to  his  funeral  ? — I  did  not,  but  I  induced 
his  brother,  who  had  been  on  bad  terms  with  him,  to 

go- 
Did  anybody  else  besides  his  brother  attend  ? — I  do 

pot  know  who  was  there. 
You  did  not  go  ? — No. 
Why  not  ? — I    was   not   in   the   habit   of    going  to 

funerals. 
Did  anybody  go  ? — I  do  not  remember  that  anybody 

did  except  the  police. 
Was  the  grave  dug  by  the  police  ?— I  do  not  know, 

Ee  was  not  buried  in  the  parish  at  all. 
Do  yon  reroe©lier_fl}P  dav  that  Finlaj  waa.buried  ?— „ 

tao.: 


Did  a  number  of  men  assemble  that  morning  in  yom 
yard  ? — Certainly  not. 

Did  they  assemble  there  a  few  days  afterwards  ?— 
Our  usual  weekly  meetings  were  held  on  Sundays,  and 
on  the  Sunday  after  the  funeral  a  meeting  was  held. 

Did  a  number  of  men  meet  in  your  yard  a  few  daya 
after  the  fuheral  carrying  with  them  something  resem* 
bling  a  coffin  ? — Never. 

Did  you  see  a  number  of  men  coming  to  Woodford 
with  something  resembling  a  coffin  ?— I  did.  Thej 
were  bearing  something  in  the  shape  of  a  coffin  ;  ii 
was  being  borne  on  their  shoulders.  I  thought  1  read 
the  words  "  Down  with  landlordism  "  upon  it.  They 
passed  through  'the  'town  and  on  to  one  of  the  fields 
where  their  operations  were  to  commence.  They  wera 
going  to  assist  some  tenants  who  were  threatened  with 
eviction  with  their  crops. 

Do  you  know  what  was  done  with  the  coffin  ?— No. 

Had  you  not  the  curiosity  to  find  out  what  they  did 
with  it  ?— No. 

Do  you  not  know  that  it  was  laid  down  by  Finlay's 
grave  ? — I  know  it  was  not  laid  there.  The  men  left 
it  in  a  field  in  which  they  went  to  work,  a  long 
distance  from  Finlay's  grave. 

Was  it  laid  down  close  to  the  place  of  his  murder  ? 
You  said  it  was  laid  in  a  field.  Was  not  that  near  the 
place  where  Finlay  was  murdered  ? — It  was  near 
there. 

Did  you  ask  the  men  at  all  what  they  meant  by 
carrying  this  coffin  ? — I  only  saw  them  march  into  the 
town  and  pass  through  it  to  the  place  where  they  were 
going  to  work. 

Did  you  ask  any  of  them  what  it  was  ? — Clearly  not. 

Had  you  never  seen  the  same  kind  of  thing  before  ? 
—No. 

And  you  had  no  curiosity  to  ascertainwhatit  meant  ? 
— No,  I  thought  it  was  a  foolish  kind  of  thing. 

Were  the  people  cheering  them  ? — They  were  not. 

How  many  were  there  ? — About  200  people.  They 
had  spades  and  other  tools  on  their  shoulders. 

Were  they  going  to  work  ? — There  were  some  tenants 
who  were  going  to  be  evicted,  and  we  were  anxious 
that  they  should  be  assisted  in  cutting  their  crops,  and 
for  that  purpose  the  demonstration  was  organized. 

You  did  know  about  the  demonstration,  then  ? — Not 
before  I  saw  it.  The  League  were  anxiou?  to  get  as- 
sistance for  these  tenants,  and  at  the  previous  meet- 
ing it  was  announced  that  some  young  men  were  to  go 
and  assist  them. 

Who  announced  it  ? — I  do  not  know.   ^ 

Were  you  there  ?—I  was. 

Who  announced  it  ? — Some  member  of  the  com* 
mittee. 

Father  Egan  ?— I  do  not  know. 

Or  Mr.  Eoche  ?— I  do  not  know.  ]' 

Did  yon  say  anything  in  opposition  to  the  piopb^al  ( 
—1  said  nothing  at  all. 

Did  the  members  approve  of  it<? — ^Evidently  they  did 
Nnmbers  of  them  were  asked  to  go. 
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Then  this  was  in  response  to  a  demand  from  the 
committee  ? — It  was. 

Did  the  committee  say  anything  about  the  cofBn  ? — 
No. 

Were  you  surprised  when  you  saw  it  ?  Did  yon  not 
know  what  it  meant  ? — No. 

Cannot  you  guess  what  it  meant  ? — No. 

If  yoii  did  not  know  what  it  meant,  how  did  you 
know  it  had  no  reference  to  Finlay  ? — I  believe  I  saw 
the  words  "  Down  with  landlordism  "  on  it. 

Did  the  men  come  back  into  the  town  ? — They  did. 

Did  they  assemble  in  the  League  rooms  ?— They  did. 

Did  you  give  them  drink  ? — No. 

Was  drink  supplied  to  them  ? — They  got  some  porter 
and  refreshments,  bread  and  porter,  when  the  day's 
work  was  over. 

By  whom  was  it  given  ? — I  suppose  by  th?  member? 
of  the  Tenants'  Defence  Association, 

Which  of  them  ? — The  committee  must  have  ordered 
it,  but  I  did  not. 

Were  you  there  when  the  men  returned  ? — Some  of 
them. 

Tou  saw  they  had  not  got  the  coffin  with  them  ?— 
They  had  not. 

Did  it  occur  to  you  to  ask  what  had  become  of  it  ? 
>— Nobody  considered   that  it  had    anything  to  do  with 
anything  but  an  abhorrence  of  landlordism. 
,     Did  it  never  occur  to  you   to  ask  what   had  become 
of  it  ?— No. 

Was  there  a  band  with  them  ?— No. 

Is  there  a  brass  band  in  Woodford  ?— Yes. 

Is  it  not  supported  by  the  League  ? — No,  it  is  self- 
supporting. 

Are  the  members  of  the  League  members  of  the 
brass  band  ? — A  few  of  them. 

Did  the  members  of  the  baud  go  out  and  accompany 
these  men  ? — I  do  not  remember  ;  it  may  have  been 
so  in  the  morning,  but  not  in  the  evening. 

The  morning  was  when  the  coffin  was  on  the 
shoulders  of  these  men  ?— I  am  not  sure  whether  the 
band  was  out. 

I  will  read  the  evidence  given  by  Sergeant 
Gibbons.     (Beading)  : — 

"  Did  you  see  a  crowd  of  persons  passing  through 
Woodford  ? — I  did.  It  was  about  llj  o'clock  on  that 
day  I  saw  a  procession  of  about  500  coming  to  Wood- 
ford. .  They  were  armed  with  spades. 

"  Describe  the  procession  to  their  Lordships  ? — 
Armed  with  spades  and  headed  by  the  Woodford  brass 
band. 

"  Sir  C.  Russell. — Armed  with  what  ?— Spades, 
except  some  people  who  a,ppeared  to  be  in  eh?irge  of 
the  procession.  They  carried  a  coffin,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  sticks  or  pitchforks,  and  raised  over  the 
people's  heads. 

'•  Mr.  BoBan. — Can  you  tell  me  the  names  of  any- 
one who  was  th^re  ? — I  saw  Patrick  Macdermott  there 
B,nd  Francis  Tully. 

■  "  That  is  the  doctor  ?— Yes. 

■  "  With  the  procession  ?— Xes,  they  appeared  to  be 
In  fiOQuaaiid  of.it,. 


"  Was  there  anything  on  the  coffin  ? — Yes  ;  there 
was  a  goat's  skin  left  on  the  head  of  the  coffin,  the 
horns  of  which  projected  towards  the  head  of  the 
coffin.  The  coffin  appeared  to  be  covered  with  black 
crape,  and  there  was  an  inscription  on  one  side  of  the 
coffin. 

"  What  was  the  inscription  ? — '  Down  with  Orange 
Freemasonry.' 

"  Did  you  see  where  they  went  ? — I  did. 

"  Where  did  they  go  ? — I  went  with  them  through 
the  town  toward?  Bark  Hill.  They  went  in  the  direo« 
tion  of  the  scene  of  Finlay's  murder. 

"  That  is  near  Derrycraig  Wood  ? — Near  Derry- 
craig  Wood." 

Witness. — The  inscription  was  "  Down  with  Land" 
lordism." 

Mr.  Al^KlNSON. — Did  it  not  occur  to  you  as  strange 
that  if  it  was  "  Down  with  Landlordism  "  it  should 
not  be  brought  back  in  the  evening  ? — No. 

1  ask  you  on  your  oath  did  you  not  know  that  it 
was  intended  as  a  mock  funeral  of  Finlay  ? — I  do  not 
believe  it  ever  was.  I  believe  it  had  more  reference 
to  the  system  of  landlordism  under  which  they  were 
sufiering  so  much  in  the  locality. 

Was  Finlay'a  death,  then,  the  destruction  of  land* 
lordism  ? — No  ;  in  my  opinion  it  had  no  reference 
whatever  to  Finlay. 

Are  you  in  the  habit  of  supplying  wood  for  coffins  ? 
— I  am. 

Frequently  ? — Yes. 

It  is  your  cpnstant  business  ? — Yes. 

Who  makes  up  the  wood  into  coffins  ? — The  earpen« 
tcrs  ;  one  of  them  is  named  Hurst,  and  there  are  twe 
or  three  others. 

Did  you  refuse  to  give  wood  to  Sergeant  Coursey  ?-< 
No,  he  never  asked  me  for  any  ;  he  asked  me  to 
supply  a  coffin,  and  I  said  I  never  did  any  such  thing  ; 
and  he  knew  that. 

Did  you  refuse  to  give  him  wood  ?— Ho  never  ask«d 
me  for  wood. 

Did  you  not  know  that  the  only  way  in  which  he 
could  get  a  coffin  was  that  you  should  give  the  wood 
and  Pierce  should  make  the  coffin  ? — No,  Pierce  him-" 
self  supplies  the  coffins  very  frequently. 

He  asked  you  for  a  coffin  ? — Yes. 

What  answer  did  you  make  ? — I  said  I  never  sup 
plied  coffins.  • 

Did  you  say  you  supplied  wood  for  coffins  ? — He  did 
not  ask  me  such  a  question.  I  believe  his  object  was 
to  get  from  me  a  distinct  refusal  to  supply  a  coffin,  in 
order  to  militate  against  our  organization  by  and  by. 

Coursey  wanted  to  trap  you  ?— I  think  so. 

Did  you  know  Finlay  was  murdered  ? — Yes  ;  I  was 
on  the  inquest. 

Did  you  know  he  was  unpopular  ? — Yes. 

Hated  by  the  people  ?-^People  of  that  occupation 
very  often  are. 

He  was  only  a  poor  man  earning  his  living  ?— He 
was  a  pensiouer  and  a  process  server,  and  he  used  to 
excite  people  very  mw-ch  by  carrying  a  revolver. 
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Was  he  not  in  great  danger  ?— No  :  I  do  not  think 
so.  I  do  not  think  he  was  iu  danger  of  bodily  injury, 
but  people  were  very  indignant  at  the  way  in  which 
be  was  acting. 

Was  he  shot  dead  inadvertently  ?— I  cannot  say  ; 
the  first  impression  that  prevailed  in  the  locality  was 
that  it  was  self-destruction,  until  the  inquest  was  held. 

And  now,  you  having  been  on  the  inquest,  what  was 
tbe  verdict  ? — That  he  died  from  a  gunshot  wound 
inflicted  by  some  person  or  persons  ninknown. 

You. did  not  find  that  he  was  murdered  ?— How  were 
we  to  ?    We  had  no  evidence  at  that  time. 

How  did  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
self-destruction  ? 

Mr.  LocKwooD. — I  do  not  think  the  witness  said 
that  was  his  conclusion. 

Mr.  ATKiNsejr. — ^When  you  were  asked  fortheoofSn 
did  you  know  he  was  murdered  ? — It  was  rumoured 
that  a  revolver  was  lying  by  his  side  with  an  empty 
chamber  in  it,  and  it  looked  very  suspicious  up  to 
that  time. 

Did  you  hear  of  Mrs,  Finlay  having  come  down  to 
town  before  you  were  asked  for  the  coflSa  ? — I  did 
not. 

Did  you  ask  Coursey  about  that  ? — I  tldnk  I  said  it 
told  badly  for  the  protection  he  was  getting  that  he 
was  murdered  without  the  knowledge  of  the  police. 

Then  you  used  the  word  "  murdered  "  ? — No^  I  said 
having  been  found  dead. 

But  this  was  your  own  language  which  you  used  a 
moment  ago  ? — The  expression  of  the  constable  was 
that  he  was  murdered  ;  up  to  that  time  I  had  not 
formed  an  opinion  as  to  whether  it  was  self-destruc- 
tion or  murder. 

Did  Coursey  ask  you  for  a  coffin  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  said 
I  never  supplied  them  ;  it  was  no  part  of  my  busi- 
ness, and  I  told  him  he  would  very  likely  be  able  to 
get  one  at  Portumna  or  Loughrea,  ready  made. 

Did  you  direct  him  to  go  to  Pierce  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  not  say  that  he  said  Pierce  would  not  make 
a  coffin  for  him  ?— That  must  be  afterwards. 

Why  did  you  not  offer  to  give  him  the  timber  ?— -I 
never  did  any  such  thing. 

Why  did  you  not  say,  "  I  do  not  supply  coffins,  but 
I  supply  timber  for  the  making  of  them  "  ? — I  never 
say  anything  of  the  kind  to  any  customer.  I  directed 
him  tcrPierce,  the  only  man  in  the  town  who  used  to 
supply  them. 

Did  you  attend  a  meeting  at  Mr.  Lewis's  gate  on 
December  5,  1885  ?— I  remember  being  there  ;  I  do 
not  remember  the  date. 

That  was  not  in  your  parish  at  all  ? — No,  it  was  a 
public  meeting. 

You  were  not  one  of  his  tenants  ? — No. 

Did  you  make  a  speech  there  ? — I  said  a  few  words 

Were  they  in  denunciation  of  Mr.  Lewis  ? — No. 

What  were  they  ? — I  do  not  remember  the  words  I 
used. 

Did  you  see  threatening  notices  posted  up  on  that 
o;?casiDn  ? — No, 


Or  a  few  days  suljsequently  ? — No. 

Were  any  persona  boycotted  in  Woodford  ? — Very 
few. 

Who  were  boycotted  ?— The  police  were,  at  the  first 
evictions,  because  they  assisted  in  carrying  out  those 
evictions. 

Did  you  yourself  preside  at  meetings  held  for  the 
purpose  of  boycotting  the  police  ? — I  do  not  remem- 
ber presiding  at  meetings  for  that  purpose. 

Did  you  take  any  part  in  meetings  where  resolutions 
were  passed  for  boycotting  the  police  ?— I  do  not  re- 
member resolutions  ever  having  been  passed  for  that 
purpose . 

Did  you  resolve  to  boycott  the  police  ?— We  did. 

Did  you  help  to  carry  out  the  boycotting  ? — I  did. 

Did  you  know  that  a  constable  could  not  get  any 
meat  or  drink  in  the  town  ? — I  do  not  believe  it. 

Or  any  drink  for  his  child  ?— I  can  scarcely  believe 
it. 

Would  you  have  supplied  it  ? — No. 

Why  ? — I  do  not  supply  things  of  that  kind  ;  I  do 
not  supply  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  I  do  not  keep  a 
provision  store. 

Anything  he  asked  you  for  you  would  not  have  sup- 
plied him  with  ? — Yes. 

Why  did  you  refuse  ? — Because  it  was  the  generally 
expressed  wish  of  the  people  that  the  police  should 
not  be  assisted  as  long  as  they  were  carrying  out 
evictions  iu  the  harsh  manner  in  which  they  did  ;  they 
showed  great  violence  to  the  men  whomthe.v  arrested 
on  the  occasion  of  these  evictions,  and  batoned  the 
people  whom  they  arrested. 

Were  you  at  Saunders's  fort  ? — I  was. 

Were  you  there  the  first  day  ? — I  was. 

Before  the  police  came  ? — I  think  not. 

Did  you  pay  any  money  for  the  defence  of  the 
house  ? — No. 

Are  you  sure  ? — Quite  sure. 

Did  you  supply  wood  to  barricade  the  doors? — No. 

Where  was  the  wood  obtained  from  ? — It  must  have 
been  forest  timber  from  their  own  locality. 

How  far  is  Saunders's  fort  from  your  place  ? — About 
three  miles. 

What  brought  you  there  f — I  wished,  ill  common  with 
the  general  public,  to  express  my  condemnation  of  the 
way  in  which  the  people  were  being  evicted,  and  my 
condemnation  of  the  landlords  for  evicting  them  so 
harshly. 

Did  you  know  there  was  going  to  be  resistance  ? — I 
heard  there  was. 

By  the  people  in  the  houses  ? — Yes. 

Had  you  ever  been  at  an  eviction  before  ?—  Not  up 
to  the  evictions  of  that  year. 

Did  you  know  what  was  the  nature  of  the  resist- 
ance ?— Yes,  I  saw  them  throwing  out  boiling  water. 

Before  you  went  there  P — No. 

You  saw  what  it  was  then  ? — Yes.  ■ 

The  police  were  beaten  off  ? — The  emergency  man 
were. 
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At  all  events,  they  could  not  succeed  in  taking 
possession  ? — Not  on  the  Erst  day. 

Did  you  attend  a  meeting  that  very  night  ? — There 
was  one  held  in  the  evening  which  I  attended. 

Did  you  make  a  speech  ? — I  must  have  said  a  few 
words. 

Did;^on  hear  speeches  made  ? — I  did. 

Did  you  encourage  men  to  resist  the  police  ?— I 
may  have  done  so,  but  I  do  not  remember. 

You  expressed  your  sympathy  with  them,  then  ? — I 
did. 

What  brought  you  on  a  second  occasion  to  the 
place  ?— To  express  my  sympathy  with  them. 

Did  you  cry  out  and  encourage  them  ? — I  do  not 
remember  that  I  did. 

Did  you  see  Father  Egan  there  ?— I  did. 

And  Lawrence  Egan  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Koche  ? — He  was  there. 

Did  they  ring  the  chapel  bell  to  collect  the  people  ? 
— I  believe  they  did. 

Where  did  they  come  from  ? — From  our  own  and  the 
neighbouring  parishes.  Some  of  them  were  five  or  six 
miles  away. 

Did  you  see  the  police  cut  and  bleeding  ? — I  did 
not  ;  I  saw  slates  fall  off  the  houses,  but  I  do  not 
know  if  they  cut  the  police. 

John  White  and  Feely,  do  you  know  them  as  traders 
in  Woodford  ? — There  are  no  such  men  as  traders  in 
Woodford. 

Have  you  men  in  your  employment  ? — I  have. 

Did  they  accompany  yon  to  the  eviction  ?— No. 

Were  they  at  the  eviction  ?— They  were  not. 

Did  you  pay  any  men  to  go  to  the  eviction? — Never. 

Ee'examined  by  Mr.  LocKWOOl). — You  have  told  my 
learned  friend  that  the  police  were  boycotted.  How 
many  evictions  were  taking  place  at  that  time  ?— 
That  was  the  fourth. 

You  were  asked  by  my  friend  whether  you  approved 
of  that  boycotting,  and  you  said  that  you  did  ;  what 
were  the  circumstances  that  imSuenced  your  mind  so 
as  to  induce  you  to  approve  of  that  boycotting  ? — I 
thought  the  police  acted  unnecessarily  harshly  towards 
the  people  on  these  occasions — went  beyond  their 
duty. 

Were  you  informed  of  incidents  in  which  they  had 
so  acted  ? — I  have  seen  them  do  it. 

As  to  the  refusal  to  give  a  child  the  necessaries  of 
life,  were  you  aware  of  any  such  refusal  ? — I  never 
heard  ituntil  I  saw  it  reported  in  the  public  Fress  at 
the  trial  of  "  Blunt  v.  Byrne  "  in  Dublin. 

You  said  that  when  Coursey  came  to  you  to  ask  you 
for  wood  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  made  into  a 
coffin,  you  believed  it  was  a  trap  ? — He  asked  me  to 
supply  a  coffin,  not  for  the  wood. 

Had  such  a  request  ever  been  made  to  yoo  before  ? 
—Never. 

Was  it  perfectly  well  known  to  him  that  you  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  supplying  coffins  ?— Yes, 

Were   you   aware  that  traps  such  as  this  were  con* 


stantly  being  made  by  the  police  ? — I  had  frequently 
heard  of  it. 

Had  the  association  anything  whatever  to  do  with 
this  demonstration  in  connexion  with  what  my  learned 
friend  has  called  a  coffin,  or  with  its  significance  ?— 
Not  as  an  association. 

Did  you  see  the  procession  ? — I  did. 

What  was  it— a  coffin  or  an  imitation  of  a  coffin  ?— 
Some  bits  of  boards  nailed  together,  and  a  goatskin 
upon  them,  and  "  Down  with  Landlordism  "  was  the 
inscription  I  read  upon  it. 

What  became  of  it  you  do  not  know  ? — No. 

Now  then,  one  qnestion  with  regard  to  your  de- 
nnnciation  of  outrage.  Mylearned  friend  put  Demp- 
sey's  case  and  some  others  to  you,  and  asked  if  these 
were  denounced  specifically  at  the  meetings  of  the 
association.  When  outrage  occurred  in  neighbouring 
districts  was  it  denounced  in  your  association  ? — We 
always  confined  ourselves  to  our  own  parish  in  de- 
nouncing outrages  or  the  possibility  of  outrages 
occurring  ;  but  we  denounced  outrage  in  general  as 
being  injurious  to  the  organization  and  the  people. 

Did  you  honestly  believe  that  it  was  so  injurious  ? 
— I  did.  I  have  an  abhorrence  of  outrage  in  any 
shape . 

Did  you  believe  the  people  who  were  acting  with 
you  were  actuated  by  the  same  feeling  as  yourself  ? 
— We  did  all  in  our  power  to  keep  outrage  from 
occurring  in  our  parish. 

Yon  have  been  asked  as  to  the  complaints  made  by 
tenants.  Yon  say  they  commenced  about  the  year 
1S79  ?-Yes. 

When  was  the  Land  League  branch  suppressed  in 
your  district  ? — In  October,  1881. 

Did  complaints  continue  during  the  time  the  Land 
League  branch  existed  in  your  district  ? — They  com- 
plained very  much  of  their  inability  to  pay  rents — 
very  constantly  of  that. 

As  I  understand,  there  was  no  organization  to  which 
complaints  could  be  directed  until  1884,  when  the 
National  League  came  into  existence  ? — No. 

Were  those  complaints  then  renewed  ? — Yes, 
constantly. 

And  was  the  action  taken  in  December,  1885,  as  to 
rent-reduction  by  ypur  association  the  consequence  of 
the  reiterated  demands  of  the  tenants  p — Yes  ;  it  was 
taken  in  consequence  of  their  persistent  demands. 


The  Eev.  Patrick  White,  examined  by  Mr.  Eeid, 
said  :— I  have  been  the  parish  priest  of  Miltown- 
malbay  since  1876.  The  witnesses  Connell  who  have 
been  called  in  this  case  were,  I  believe,  the  tenants 
of  one  Carroll,  who  was  himself  a  tenant.  There  was 
an  eviction  in  1886,  and  the  sub-tenants  Connell  were 
allowed  to  go  back  as  caretakers.  I  remember  passing 
Connell's  bouse  one  day  and  his  telling  me  that  th9 
people  were  telling  lies  about  him.    I  went  into  his 
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house,  and  he  stated  that  "it  was  not  true  that  he  Tiad 
taken  any  portion  of  the  land  of  the  tenant  under 
whom  he  had  held  his  house  and  garden,  and  th^t  he 
would  not  take  an  inch  of  any  man's  land.  I  said  that 
I  was  glad  to  hear  it,  and  that  he  had  only  to  explain 
the  matter  to  the  people  to  ohviate  all  further  diffi- 
culty. In  August  he  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
League  and  repeated  his  story.  'S!he  meeting  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  not  telling  the  truth,  and 
he  was  expelled  on  the  ground  that  he  had  taken  land 
which  he  ought  not  to  hare  taken.  No  resolution  was 
passed  at  that  meeting  or  any  other  to  boycott 
Connell.  I  certainly  did  not  cause  the  boycotting  of 
the  man  or  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Connell  has  said 
that  she  could  not  get  any  food,  but  she  got  food  from 
Mrs.  Moroney.  She  never  came  to  me.  At  Miltown- 
malbay  there  was  a  branch  of  the  Land  League,  and 
afterwards  of  the  National  League.  The  branch  did  its 
best  to  repress  crime,  with  the  result  that  there  was 
only  one  outrage  committed  in  the  parish,  ana  that 
one  was  quite  unaccountable.  Nearly  iill  the  re- 
spectable people  in  the  parish  were  members  of  the 
League.  On  one  occasion,  which  has  been  referred  to, 
the  publichouses  were  closed  in  Miltownmalbay  by  my 
desire.  There  was  to  be  a  trial,  and  I  received  a 
telegriam  from  Mr.  Cox  asking  me  for  the  love  of  God 
to  keep  the  people  out  of  the  town  on  the  day  of  the 
proceedings.  The  day  after  the  receipt  of  the  telegram 
was  a  holiday,  and  I  knew  that  numbers  of  the  people 
would  be  at  mass,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  that 
would  be  a  suitable  occasion  to  ask  them  to  keep 
away  from  the  town,  and  as  a  good  way  to  gain  my 
end  1  asked  the  shopkeepers  to  close  their  places  of 
business  during  the  time  of  the  prosecution.  I  used  a 
figurative  expression,  saying  that  I  hoped  they  would 
make  the  toyn  as  "  a  city  of  the  dead  ' '  for  the  day, 
meaning  merely  thereby  that  it  should  be  a  perfectly 
peaceful  city.  It  has  been  suggested  that  I  wished  to 
prevent  the  police  from  obtaining  refreshments,  but 
surely  it  that  had  been  my  object  I  should  not  have 
given  notice  of  the  contemplated  closure  of  the  shops 
two  days  before .  As  a  piatter  of  fact,  at  the  time  of 
the  trial  the  police  had  plenty  of  supplies  in  the 
barracks.  My  only  object  was  to  preserve  the  peace 
on  an  occasion  when  there  might  be  a  disturbance 
between  the  police  and  the  people.  The  police,  I 
heard  it  sworn  at  subsequent  proceedings,  went  round 
the  town  on  that  occasion  challenging  the  shopkeepers 
to  give  them  goods  ;  but  they  only  prosecuted  the 
publicans,  although  all  the  Bhops  in  the  town  were 
closed.  The  influence  of  the  Land  League  and 
National  League  was  strongly  repressive  of  outrage. 

Cross-examined  by  SlB  H.  James. — ^Was  the  trial 
before  the  magistrates  to  which  you  have  referred  the 
trial  of  certain  people  for  boycotting  the  old  woman 
Hannah  Connell  ?— Yes, 

When  was  it  that  yon  said  that  the  town  should  he 
as  "  a  city  of  the  dead  "  ?— On  the  mon^sg  of  Feb- 
ruary 2,  18 S8. 


The  trial  was  on  the  3d  and  4th  ?— I  think  on  the 
4th. 

Between  whom  did  you  expect  a  collision  to  occur  ? 
— There  had  been  a,  trial  previously  when  some  car 
owners  and  smiths  were  prosecuted  for  refusing  to 
work  for  a  landowner  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  on 
that  day  the  people  were  in  the  town,  and  there  was 
a  gr^at  deal  of  excitement.  After  the  prosecutions 
the  prisoners  were  marched  through  the  town  to  the 
railway  station  attended  by  the  police, under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Turner  and  Mr.  Roche.  Without 
any  provocation,  except  that  some  little  boys  and  girls 
cheered,  Mr.  Eoohe  called  upon  the  police  to  follow 
him,  and  thereupon  they  batoned  the  people.  I  was 
present,  and  I  saw  one  man  in  the  hands  of  four  or 
five  policemen,  who  kicked  him  when  they  had  got 
him  down.  After  such  an  experience  I  feared  that  if 
special  steps  were  not  taken  to  keep  the  peace  on  the 
occasion  of  the  boycotting  prosecution  there  would  be 
bloodshed. 

Between  whom  did  you  expect  a  collision? — ^Between 
the  people  and  the  police. 

You  know  that  all  the  houses  where  refreshments 
are  sold  were  closed  that  day  ? — Yes. 

Had  that  ever  occurred  before  ? — It  occurs  some- 
times. On  holidays,  for  example,  by  the  direction  of 
the  priest  the  people  close  their  shops,  and  do  not 
transact  business. 

How  would  the  closing  of  the  houses  where  refresh- 
ments  were  sold  prevent  a  collision  between  the 
people  and  the  police  ? — I  knew  that  if  the  shop- 
keepers did  not  transact  business  the  people  would 
not  be  likely  to  go  into  the  town,  and  in  their  absence 
the  police  would  not  have  any  one  to  baton. 

Did  you  in  terms  request  the  people  not  to  go 
into  the  town  ? — I  did,  very  strongly. 

Have  you  any  record  of  what  you  said  ?  Was  it 
reported  in  any  publication  ? — I  do  not  know. 

What  position  did  you  hold  in  the  Land  League  ? — I 
was  president.    We  met  every  fortnight. 

Would  the  question  of  boycotting  any  person  ever 
come  before  your  meetings  ? — It  did  frequently  ;  but 
I  always  refused  to  entertain  the  suggestion. 

What  happened  ? — If  the  case  were  considered  to  be 
a  bad  case,  the  person  charged  might  possibly  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  branch.  I  never  allowed  boycotting 
by  resolution. 

Did  you  hold  committee  meetings  ? — Very  rarely. 

Was  any  minute-book  kept  ? — Yes. 

Were  any  resolutions  ever  entered  ? — Yes,  They 
were  entered  in  a  kind  of  irregular  way  by  the  secre- 
tary when  the  meeting  was  over. 

Would  you  sign  the  minutes  ? — Yea, 

Where  are  the  books  ?— I  inquired  about  them 
lately.  I  remember  that,  when  the  Land  League  and 
afterwards  the  National  League  were  suppressed,  f 
did  not  consider  that  the  books  were  of  any  value. 
I  .^ave  made  it  an  invariable  rule  all  my  life  never 
to  keep  papers  except  those  which  I  mightthink  would 
be  of  nse  to  me  in  the  fntwe.    I  inquired   abont  these 
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books  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  went  to  the  house  in  which 
weused  to  hold  oar  meetingsandaskedtheownerof  the 
house  what  had  been  done  with  the  books,  and  he 
said,  "  I  took  them  np  to  your  house."  I  had 
forgotten  that.  I  then  looked  through  my  library  and 
could  not  find  the  books,  and  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  I  most  have  destroyed  them  as  useless  docu- 
ments. 

When  were  they  destroyed  ? — They  must  have  been 
burnt  or  otherwise  destroyed  soon  after  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  two  Leagues. 

Did  you  ever  communicate  with  the  Central 
League  ? — ^By  letter,  yes. 

What  has  become  of  the  letter  you  received  from  the 
central  branch  ? — As  soon  as  I  had  disposed  of  the 
business  to  which  the  letters  referred  I  put  them  in 
the  fire.  Most  of  the  letters  contained  money  for 
evicted  tenants.  I  distributed  the  money,  and  then, 
not  caring  to  keep  the  letters,  I  burnt  them. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  each  letter  was 
burned  some  time  after  its  receipt  ? — Certainly. 

And  not  kept  until  the  suppression  of  the  League  ? — 
No. 

They  were  ofScial  letters  ? — Yes. 

What  is  the  date,  according  to  you,  when  Hannah 
Connell  first  came  to  you,  and  when  you  heard  about 
her  being  boycotted  ?— She  never  came  to  me.  I  have 
a  distinct  idea  that  one  day  I  was  passing 

No,  no,  Father  White,  that  is  not  my  question.  In 
what  year  did  this  take  place  ? — In  1887,  I  should 
say.     I  shaU.  be  glad  to  tell  you  all  I  know. 

I  see  no  wish  on  your  part  not  to  do  so.  What  was 
the  date  at  which  her  case  came  before  the  League  ?— 
Her  name  was  never  once  mentioned  in  our  League  ; 
we  had  no  thought  of  her,  being  an  old,  feeble  woman. 

Was  it  in  June,  1887  ? — ^Her  son  first  got  into  trouble 
in  June,  1887. 

Were  most  persons  members  of  the  League  in  your 
neighbourhood  ?^-Indeed,  yes. 

Did  you  believe  that  the  mother  was  boycotted  ? — I 
never  knew  anything  of  trouble  to  the  mother,  or  of 
much  trouble  to  the  son,  until  I  heard  about  their 
going  with  the  police  through  the  town. 

Did  you  know  of  their  being  boycotted  ? — I  knew 
that  the  people  disliked  them  and  kept  aloof  from 
them,  but  I  never  heard  they  had  any  complaint  of 
being  in  want  of  food. 

At  any  time  ? — Never,  except  when  I  heard  that 
they  went  looking  for  food  with  the  police,  and  were 
refused. 

But  the  mother  came  to  you  ?— She  >did  not  come  to 
me.  I  saw  her  once. 

Did  you  not  have  an  interview  with  her  ? — I  could 
not  remember  the  occurrence  distinctly  before,  but  I 
have  been  trying  to  think  what  happened,  and  in  a 
few  words  my  recollection  is  this — I  was  passing  by 
her  house  reading  my  Office,  and  she  was  going  out  for 
Bome  water,  and  I  think  she  said  something  about 
*'  Do.Qot  let  the  people  be  boycottiag  me." 


The  President.— That  is  what  we  call  an  inter- 
view.   (Laughter.) 

Witness. — I  know  that  I  did  not  think  it  was  any« 
thing  serious,  for  I  continued  reading  my  Office. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Now,  did  this  old 
lady  ask  you  to  help  her  ? — I  cannot,  say  whether  she 
asked  me  to  help  her,  but  my  recollection  is  that  she 
said,  "  Do  not  let  the  people  be  boycotting  me." 

Well,  I  will  take  that  from  you.  Did  she  not  beg 
you  "  for  the  honour  of  God  not  to  boycott  her  son, 
and  to  help  her  while  her  son  did  nothing  "? — No, 
that  is  all  imagination.  As  far  as  my  recollection 
goes  she  made  no  such  pathetic  appeal  to  me,  because 
I  am  quite  certain  that  if  she  had  I  would  have 
remembered  it.  She  had  often  come  to  me  when  in 
want,  and  was  never  refused. 

Then  she  did  mention  the  word  "  boycotting  ?  "-• 
Something  of  that  kind. 

But  what  I  have  read  to  you  is  something  of  thaV 
kind,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

Was  there  a  request  that  you  should  prevent  the 
people  boycotting  her  or  her  son  ? — I  cannot  even 
remember  that  ;  I  have  tried  all  I  can  to  answer  the 
question,  but  what  she  said  did  not  make  an  impres- 
sion on  me. 

Are  you  quite  sure  that  she  did  not  beg  you  "  for 
the  honour  of  God  to  help  her  "  ? — I  can  positively 
swear  that  she  never  used  that  expression,  because  I 
could  not  have  forgotten  that. 

Did  the  son  go  before  the  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  present  ? — Yes. 

Was  he  summoned  ? — No. 

What  did  he  go  for  ? — As  a  consequence  of  a  con« 
versatlon  I  had  with  him  in  his  own  house.  I  told 
him  that  if  he  represented  his  case  to  the  people  I 
would  give  him  a  full  opportunity  to  do  so  ;  and  that 
if  be  did  not  take  this  portion  of  land  he  would  have 
no  trouble  any  further,  and  all  inconvenience  would 
disappear. 

Had  there  been  trouble  up  to  that  time  ? — Not 
trouble  of  a  positive  kind.  I  did  not  know  of  it 
except  from  himself  ;  he  gave  me  to  understand  that 
the  people  were  telling  lies  about  him,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  that  they  were  shunning  him.' 

Was  not  that  positive  trouble  ? — Yes  ;  but  not 
further  than  what  I  inferred.  I  inferred  that  he  re- 
garded himself  as  being  in  some  way  boycotted. 

Did  you  not  learn  fromthatinterview  that  the  people 
had  been  boycotting  him  ? — Yes,  to  some  extent. 

And  the  old  woman  had  told  you  about  it  ? — After 
that. 

Did  you  do  anything  to  prevent  this  boycotting 
taking  place  ?— He  came  to  the  room,  and  I  gave 
him  the  fullest  opportunity  of  making  an  explanation, 
and  asked  the  people  to  listen  to  it.  They  were 
not  satisfied,  and  he  left  the  room  and  was  expelled 
from  being  a  member  of  the  League.  After  that  I  do 
not  know  much  of  what  occurred  betyreeii  him  and  his 
oei^bbouis  for  months  afteiwaids. ' 
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What  was  Connell  by  trade  ? — He  was  partly  a 
labourer  and  partly  a  fieherraan. 

Did  he  employ  any  one  to  work  for  him  as  a  fisher- 
man ? — No. 

How  many  people  can  work  his  boat  ? — He  has  a 
canoe  which  I  got  for  him  from  the  Fishery  Board, 
and  to  show  how  little  he  required  people  he  had  no 
sooner  got  the  new  canoe'  than  he  tried  to  drive 
another  man,  West,  out  of  it,  and  West  complained  to 
'  Sir  F.  Brady  about  it. 

Is  this  correct  ?  (Reading)  : — "  You  had  a  canoo 
and  some  nets  ?-^I  had.  Q. — Had  you  men  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  fishing  with  you  ? — I  had  ;  they  were 
fishing,  and  for  the  last  three  years  before  that,  with 
me.  Q. — Could  you  work  the  canoe  yourself,  or  did 
you  require  assistance  to  do  so  ? — I  required  assist- 
ance, because  I  could  not  work  the  canoe  by  myself. 
Q. — Could  you  get  the  men  to  go  out  in  the  canoe 
with  you  after  this  ? — No." — That  it  is  not  true, 
because  I  frequently  saw  hitn  working  the  canoe  by 
himself  ;  he  was  engaged  in  lobster  fishing,  which 
was  conducted  in  a  small  bay,  where  I  frequently  saw 
him. 

Do  you  represent  that  this  man  did  not  require 
assistance  to  work  his  canoe  ? — ^Not  for  lobster  fish- 
ing. 

I  am  not  dealing  with  lobsters,  but  with  this 
evidence, in  which  Connell  says  that  he  had  a  canoe  and 
nets,  and  sometimes  employed  men,  and  that  the  men 
refused  to  work  for  him  after  this  ? — That  is  not  true, 
because  be  never  had  men  to  work  for  him.  There 
were  men  sometimes,  but  not  in  his  employment  ; 
three  men  would  combine  and  work  together,  and 
share  the  proceeds  of  their  fishing,  but  he  did  not 
employ  them. 

I  must  again  ask  you  whether  you  say  that  those 
words  of  Connell's  are  false  or  true  ? — They  are  partly 
false  and  partly  true . 

Did  this  man  ask  you  "  to  leave  him  his  living  "  ? 
—Never,  to  my  recollection. 

When  this  man  swears  upon  his  oath  that  he  did  so, 
is  your  memory  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  you  to 
say  that  he  never  said  so  ? — Not  in  that  form  ;  ho 
never  used  those  words  ;  the  only  words  he  used  were 
that  the  people  were  telling  lies  about  him. 

Did  he  come  to  you  and  ask  you  to  leave  him  his 
living  ? — He  never  came  to  me,  arid  never  used  an 
expression  in  that  form. 

Did  he  ask  you  if  you  would  support  his  mother, who 
was  disabled  in  the  house  with  him  ? — I  do  not 
remember  ;  that  is  all  I  can  say  about  it. 

Is  this  true: — "Did  you  speak  to  Father  White 
another  time  and  ask  him  to  relieve  you  ? — I  did.  I 
went  into  the  house  and  asked  him  for  the  honour  of 
God  not  to  see  me  die  of  hunger,  nor  my  mother,  »nd 
as  soon  as  my  mother  dropped  I  would  give  up  my 
place,  and  not  to  try  to  keep  me  from  my  living  "  ? 
—That  is  quite  untrue  ;  he  never  asked  me  either  in 
that  form  or  in  any  other  way.  He  never  came  to  ask  me 


to  protect  his  mother,  or  certainly  I  would  have  tried 
to  prevent  her  suffering. 

Then  this  is  invention  on  the  part  of  that  man  ?— 
Certainly,  so  far. 

What  did  you  do  to  prevent  this  kind  of  boycotting 
going  on  ? — I  had  no  knowledge  that  they  were  suffering 
from  boycotting  in  any  form  until  they  went  through 
the  town  with  the  police.  I  considered  that  it  was  a 
foolish  proceeding  on  the .  part  of  the  people  of  the 
town  ;  and  I  went  to  them  and  asked  them  myself  to 
give  this  woman  goods.  They  were  under  the  impres- 
sion that  it  was  for  prosecuting  purposes,  and  not 
because  she  really  wanted  the  goods,  because  there 
was  another  place  where  she  could  get  them,  and  did 
get  them.  I  asked  them  to  give  her  goods  when  she 
came  into  the  town,  and  they  consented.  I  sent  for 
the  head  constable,  and  told  him  that  the  people  had 
promised  mo  that  Mrs.  Connell  would  get  goods  with- 
out difficulty.  Three  days  afterwards  I  leamt  with 
great  regret  and  surprise  that  she  had  been  round,  and 
that  she  had  all  the  trouble  over  again. 

Now,  you  say  you  knew  nothing  until  you  heard  of 
this  particular  instance  ;  did  yon  make  inquiries  as  to 
what  these  people  had  told  you  of  their  position  ? — I 
never  thought  they  were  in  distress  at  all  until  then  ; 
they  are  very  poor  people,  and  very  rarely  came  into 
the  town  for  goods,  and  they  only  bought  a  trifle  when 
they  did  come. 

Now,  I  will  refer  you  to  some  of  the  reports  of 
your  meetings;  Here  is  a  meeting  of  the  Miltown- 
malbay  branch,  at  which  Michael  Hogan,  of  Legard, 
was  censured  for  buying  bay  from  a  landlord,  and  John 
Clancy,  a  publican,  was  expelled  for  grabbing  a  back- 
yard from  which  the  tenant  had  been  evicted  by  the 
notorious  Mrs.  Moroney.  Does  that  accurately  repre- 
sent what  occurred  ? — I  believe  it  does. 

Had  such  a  resolution  been  passed  .  with  regard  to 
Michael  Hogan  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

But  you  were  present  ?  Would  such  a  thing  be  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  business  ? — Well,  I  will  ex- 
plain. It  may  have  been  passed.  During  that  year  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  among  the  people  against  con- 
tributing much  to  the  funds  of  the  landlords,  and  the 
feeling  was  that  as  long  as  the  tenant-farmers  had  hay 
it  should  be  bought  from  them  rather  than  from  the 
landlords,  and  it  would  be  in  consequence  of  this  that 
this  resolution  would  be  passed. 

Would  the  resolution  be  entered  in  the  book  ?— Oh, 
I  should  say  so. 

Now,  I  have  got  to  1886.  Where  is  that  book  ?— 
That  would  be  the  minute-book  of  which  I  spoke  a 
while  ago.  That  book  was  kept  to  the  time  of  the 
suppression  of  the  League. 

The  time  of  the  local  suppression  ? — No,  the  sup- 
pression of  it  in  the  whole  county  of  Clare. 

Would  the  buying  of  hay  by  anybody  from  a  landlord 
be  an  offence  ? — Sometimes  ;  it  was  considered  that 
a:s  long  as  they  could  get  it  from  tenant-farmers  they 
should  not  get  it  from  landlords. 

If  a  person  bought  hay  from  a   landlord   what   bap- 
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pened  ? — There  might  be  a  sort  of  censure  passed,  but 
he  was  never  boycotted. 

What  was  the  consequence  of  this  occurrence  ? — 
That  he  fell  in  the  good  opiuion  of  his  neighbours 
because  of  his  tumiui;  aside  from  their  view  of  the 
relations  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

Were  there  any  rules  as  to  the  persons  from  whom 
hay  ought  to  be  bought  ? — It  was  generally  laid  down 
that  it  should  be  from  tenants  and  not  from  landlords. 

Where  was  it  laid  down  ?  In  that  book  ? — First,  in 
the  common  chat  and  talk  of  the  room.  A  great  many 
things  done  in  the  room  would  not  be  entered  in  the 
minute-book,  only  suggestions. 

You  have  been  at  many  meetings  yourself  where 
resolutions  have  been  passed  condemning  persons  ? — 
ludividuaU. 

Yes,  by  name  ? — I  never  remember  one. 

I  will  give  you  an  instance.  In  February,  1881, 
were  you  present  at  a  meeting  at  Miltownmalbay 
when  a  resolution '  was  passed  condemning  Ned 
Shanaghan  ?  Was  that  a  public  meeting  ? — Yes.  It 
might  happen. 

What  had  this  man  Shanaghan  done  ? — There  were 
two  principles  that  we  went  upon  in  the  Lieague.  He 
might  have  gone  against  one  or  the  other.  He  might 
have  taken  land  from  which  another  had  been  un- 
justly evicted,  or  he  might  have  aided  those  who  were 
occupying  evicted  farms  ;  theu  he  would  come  in  tor 
the  censure  of  the  League  and  of  his  neighbours,  and 
be  condemned  by  the  League  court. 

Do  you  know  that  a  threatening  notice  was  sent  to 
this  man  Shanaghan  shortly  after  the  meeting  at 
which  he  was  condemned  ? — I  do  not. 

Did  you,  on  November  20,  1887,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Miltownmalbay  branch,  say  that  persons  supplying 
obnoxious  parties  were  to  appear  at  the  next  meeting 
'and  offer  an  explanation  ;  otherwise  justice  would  be 
meted  out  to  them  ? — I  never  used  such  words. 

Who  is  this  Mrs.  Moroney  we  have  been  speaking 
of  ? — She  is  a  landowner  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Has  she  been  boycotted  ? — Yes. 

Since  when  ? — Since  she  evicted  a  number  oE 
families  in  December,  1880. 

Has  she  been  boycotted  ever  since  ? — More  or  less. 

What  is  the  extreme  boycotting  she  has  beensubject 
to  ? — It  was  very  extreme  at  the  start,  because  there 
was  a  very  strong  feeling  of  indignation  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  and  she  was  refused  everything  for  a 
considerable  time. 

Did  that  include  the  neces.saries  of  life  ? — I  should 
think  BO,  but  it  was  known  she  could  procure  them,  as 
she  was  a  wealthy  landowner. 

So  far  as  the  people  were  concerned,  no  one  would 
supply  her  with  anything  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

How  long  did  that  continue  ? — Some  months.  I 
remember .  the  circimastances.  I  had  a  visit  from  the 
parson  of  the  parish  and  the  manager  of  the  bank,  who 
said  that  they  were  deputed  by  Mrs.  Moroney  to 
express  her  inclination  to  put  an  end  to  the  present 
condition  of   things    by  selling    the    proi>erty  to    the 


tenants  under  the  Bright  clauses  of  the  Act.  I  was 
delegated  to  call  upon  her,  and  the  tenants  also  sent 
a  deputation  on  their  own  aqcount,  who  came  back 
with  the  reply  that  things  were  all  right.  On  that 
occasion  the  boycott  ceased  altogether. 

But  during  the  months  it  did  continue  you  did 
nothing  to  stop  it  ? — No. 

What  was  the  extreme  boycotting  ? — It  was  as 
extreme  as  the  tenants  could  make  it,  outside  outrage 
of  course. 

Surely  outrages  do  not  come  within  boycotting  ? — I 
say  apart  from  outrage. 

You  do  not  mean  that  outrage  has  anything  to  do 
with  boycotting  ? — No. 

This  was  as  extreme  as  boycotting  could  be  made  f 
— That  is  my  recollection. 

And  you  did  nothing  to  stop  it  ? — No.  Mrs.  Moroney 
was  not  one  of  my  parishioners  in  the  sense  that  X 
looked  upon  her  as  under  my  care. 

Did  not  your  Land  League  claim  jurisdiction  over 
her  estate  ? — Yes. 

And  you  did  nothing  to  stop  the  boycotting  ? — I  did 
not.  I  shared  in  the  sentiments  of  the  people  as  to 
the  cruel  evictions. 

-  You  shared  their  views  that  it  was  a  just  thing  to 
•boycott  her  ? — Certainly  it  was  a  just  thing  for  the 
people  to  defend  themselves. 

You  shared  their  views  that  it  was  a  just  thing  to 
boycott  her  to  the  extreme  extent  to  which  boycotting 
could  go  ? — It  was  the  only  thing  the  people  could  do 
to  retaliate  on  her,  as  she  had  evicted  them  unjustly, 
but  I  do  not  wish  it  said  that  I  shared  in  the  boy- 
cotting of  this  lady. 

But   you    shared    in    the   opinion  that  it  was  a  just 
thing  to   do   it,  and  so  you  did  nothing  to  stop  it  ? —  ' 
No. 

There  was  aminor  degree  of  boycotting  afterwards, how 
longdid  that  continue? — I  could  not  exactly  say, because, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  take  Mrs.  Moroney's 
comfort  or  discomfort  into  my  mind.  She  was  not 
one  1  had  any  relations  with  ;  I  let  her  deal  with  her 
tenants  as  best  she  could.     It  was  not  my  business. 

Did  you  lake  the  conduct  of  your  parishioners  into 
your  view  ? — Not  in  the  sense  of  advising  them  to 
give  her  what  she  wanted,  no. 

When  the  parson  and  the  bank  manager  came  to  you 
then  it  was  your  business  ? — Inasmuch  as  she  asked 
me  it  was  my  business.  She  sent  her  friends  to  me  to 
make  an  offer  to  the  tenants,  and  then  it  became  my 
business  to  convey  the  offer,  to  the  teuants. 

And  while  that  was  your  business,  you  think  it  was 
not  your  business  to  see  that  this  lady  was  not  de- 
prived of  th  i  necessities  of  life  by  the  tenants  ? — I  do 
not  believe  she  was  deprived  of  the  necessities  of 
life,  but  simply  cruelly  inconvenienced.  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  rich  landowner  like  her  could  be  de- 
prived of  the  necessities  of  life. 

But  you  knew  the  tenants  were  doing  all  they  could 
not  to  suDoly  her  with  them  ? — Yes.  I  knew  that. 
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And  that  the  population  in  the  neighbourhood  was 
refusing  her  ? — Yes. 

And  yet  you  did  nothing  in  a  lesser  or  a  major 
degree  to  stop  it  ? — I  altogether  refrained  from  inter- 
fering with  Mrs.  Moroney  and  her  relations  with  her 
tenants. 

Did  you  on  October  13,  1885,  preside  at  a  meeting 
at  which  a  resolution  was  proposed  by  James  Clancy 
and  seconded  by  Dr.  O'Brien  ? — I  may  have  done. 

Was  this  the  resolution  :— "  That  for  the  future  no 
intercourse  whatever  be  held  with  Mrs.  Moroney  and 
her  emergency  crew  ' '  ? — There  may  have  been  such  a 
resolution.  Mrs.  Moroney  not  only  evicted  the  ten- 
ants, but  continued  in  possession  of  the  farms  and 
worked  them,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  League  was 
that  such  persons  should  not  be  members  of  the 
National  League.  It  was  thought  thab  the  persons 
who  were  working  on  the  evicted  farms  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  League. 

Was  the  resolution  I  have  read  to  you  passed  at  the 
meeting  on  October  13  ? — I  do  not  remember  the 
terms  or  the  occasion,  but  possibly  for  the  reasons  I 
am  after  giving  you  such  a  resolution  was  passed. 

Was  it  not  published  in  the  Clare  Journal  of 
October  19,  1885  ?— I  should  not  like  to  take  any- 
thing from  the  Clare  Journal.    I  scarcely  ever  see  it. 

Assuming  this  was  the  resolution,  who  were  "  to 
hold  no  intercourse  "  ?— Those  who  were  members  of 
the  League, 

And  they  were  nearly  all  the  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ? — Yes. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  holding  no  intercourse  ? 
Would  it  mean  not  supplying  food  ? — It  was  well 
known  that  Mrs.  Moroney  had  a  well-stocked  shop,  so 
there  was  no  danger  of  her  wanting  the  necessities  of 
life. 

But  she  did  not  begin  this  shop  till  after  she  was 
boycotted.  It  was  a  self-defence  shop,  was  it  not  ? 
^Yes. 

So  far  as  you  could,  you  endeavoured  to  carry  out 
the  resolution  ? — I  presided  when  the  resolution  was 
passed,  but  I  never  took  any  action  afterwards.  I 
never  took  any  kind  of  action  whatever. 

I  do  not  suppose  you  did  ;  but  I  want  to  know,  did 
the  resolution  meet  with  your  approval  or  disap- 
proval?— Possibly  it  met  with  my  approval.  Of  course, 
if  it  wera  passed  from  the  chair,  it  did.  . 

You  did  approve,  then,  of  all  persons  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood refusing  to  supply  Mrs.  Moroney  with  all 
goods  and  necessaries  of  life  ? — I  perfectly  understood 
that  they  would  be  supplied  elsewhere,  as  Mrs. 
Moroney  was  able  to  employ  servants  and  get  every- 
thing she  wanted. 

What  do  you  call  the  act  of  the  League  in  passing 
the  resolution  ? — It  was  the  censure  of  the  League 
upon  her. 

Would  it  not  have  done  to  censure  her  simply,  with- 
out saying  that  no  intercourse  should  be  held  with  her? 
—Possibly. 

What  would  happen  to  any  one  in  your  League  who 


supplied  Mrs.  Moroney  with  anything  ?— Possibly  they 
might  be  expelled.  First  there  might  be  a  censure  and 
an  expression  of  dislike  at  their  conduct,  and  if  after 
that  they  persisted,  possibly  they  might  be  expelled. 

Supposing  a  man  worked  for  her,  what  then  ?— Just 
what  I  tell  you.  If  it  were  brought  before  the 
League  a  resolution  of  censure  might  be  passed, 
because  she  was  occupying  evicted  land.  As  long  as 
she  continued  to  occupy  land  from  which  persons 
lad  been  cruelly  evicted,  the  feeling  of  the  League 
was  that  those  who  aided  and  abetted  her  in  that  imjust 
proceeding  were  unworthy  to  remain  in  the  League. 

Workmen  who  worked  for  her  were  censured  and 
then  expelled.  Would  any  one  be  allowed  to  employ 
those  expelled  workmen  ? — I  think  not. 

They  were  boycotted  ? — ^No,  not  boycotted. 

You  said  that  if  a  workman,  after  the  resolution 
was  passed,  were  to  work  for  Mrs.  Moroney  he  would 
be  censured  and  then  expelled.  I  ask  you,  would  he 
not  be  boycotted  ?— I  do  not  think  he  Would  be  boy- 
cotted. Very  possibly  he  would  be  censured.  There 
would  be  no  extreme,  no  bad  boycotting.  At  every 
meeting  of  the  League  when  there  was  a  question  of 
boycotting  I  invariably  protested. 

If  a  man  after  the  passing  of  this  resolution  worked 
for  Mrs.  Moroney,  would  he  be  supplied  with  goods  by 
the  shopkeepers  ? — It  might  happen  more  than  once 
that  he  would  be  ;    it  was  not  carried  out  so  rigidly. 

In  some  instances  goods  would  be  refused  ? — I  do 
not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  it  was  carried  to  that 
extent.  I  think  it  was  confined  to  mere  censure. 

Was  there  not  a  man  who  committed  the  offence  of 
buying  cattle  from  Mrs.  Moroney  ? — Yes. 

His  name  was  Andrew  Maloney  1 — Yes. 

Was  it  not  decided  that  if  Maloney  bought  any  more 
cattle  from  Mrs.  Moroney  he  should  be  boycotted  ?— . 
No, 

Do  you  recollect  being  in  the  chair  on  the  l6th  of 
August,  1885,  when  this  man  Maloney  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  League  ?— Yes. 

Did  he  not  come  attended  by  some  friends,  and  was 
not  the  case  adjourned  till  some  time  afterwards  ?— ■ 
I  do  not  remember  the  details. 

Did  he  not  afterwards  ask  permission  to  keep  the 
cattle  now  he  had  bought  them,  as  if  he  sent  them 
back  he  would  have  process  issued  against  him  by 
Mrs.  Moroney  ? — Something  of  that  kind. 

Did  you  not  tell  him  he  could  not  keep  them  ?— I 
never  used  those  words. 

Did  someone  tell  him  that  in  your  presence,  you 
taking  part  by  being  in  the  chair  ?— I  should  not  bo 
surprised  if  they  did. 

Did  he  not  ask  whether  the  League  would  indemnify 
him  against  proceedings  by  Mrs.  Moroney  ? — I  do  not 
remember.    I  will  tell  you  all  I  remember. 

Did  he  not  ask  if  the  League  would  indemnify  him, 
and  did  you  not  say  "  No,  but  we  will  defend  tha 
action  for  you  "?— I  have  no  recollection  of  those 
words. 
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Or  the  substance  of  them  ? — No.  There  was  some- 
thing said  about  returning  the  cattle  and  being  pro- 
cessed, and  possibly  he  may  have  asked  about  being 
indemnified.  If  he  had  asked  me  I  should  have 
answered  that  I  did  not  think  the  National  League 
would  indemnify  under  the  circumstances. 

What  was  to  become  of  the  cattle  ?— It  was  a  ques- 
tion for  the  man  himself  how  he  would  act.  These 
were  cattle  bought  off  the  fields  of  an  evicted  tenant. 
He  explained  that  when  he  bought  the  cattle  he  was 
somewhat  under  the  influence  of  drink,  and  forgot  all 
about  it.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  he  had  done  what 
was  wrong,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  it  after- 
wards. 

The  Court  adjourned  at  4  o'clock. 


FBIDAY,  MAY  17. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  82d  sitting  to- 
day at  half -past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of 
the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice. 

The  Commissioners  took  their  seats  on  the  bench  at 
25  minutes  to  11. 

The  cross-examination  of  the  Eev.  Patrick  White 
was  resumed  by  Sir  H.  JameS. 

On  January  24,  1882,  was  an  old  man  named  Lenane 
shot  ?— Yes. 

Where  ? — Within   about   a  mile  of  Milto wnm  albay . 

He  was  an  old  man  over  70  years  of  age  ? — Yes. 

SlE  H.  Jambs  (to  the  Court). — My  Lords,  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  murder  will  be  found  in  the  return  of 
crime  and  outrage  furnished  to  the  Commission.  I 
will  reaS  them  : — "  24  January,  1882. — Murder.  John 
Lenane,  labourer,  77  years.  About  7  in  the  evening 
he  was  shot  at  when  sitting  at  his  kitchen  fire." 

The  President.— What  county  is  that  ? 

Sir  H.  James. — Clare,  my  Lord.'  (To  witness.)  A 
shot  was  fired  through  the  window,  and  the  ball 
entered  his  right  thigh  and  he  died  ? — Yes. 

Can  you  give  us  any  reason  why  he  was  shot  ? — I 
will  explain  the  circumstances. 

Will  yon  please  answer  my  question  first  ? — Well, 
really  I  cannot  without  referring  to  the  circum- 
stances. Lenane  was  a  herd  in  the  employ  of  Mrs. 
Moroney,  and  he  continued  herd  after  her  servants  and 
workmen  left  her.  This  brought  him  into  disfavour 
with  the  people.  However,  things  went  on  quietly 
until  Mrs.  Moroney  deputed  the  manager  of  the  bank 
to  come  to  me  and  try  to  arrange  about  the  payment 
of  the  rents.  That  was  on  a  Saturday.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  Sunday,  the  tenants  were  called  together 
after  chapel  to  consider  matters.  They  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  Mrs.  Moroney  on  the  Monday.  She  consented 
to  arrange  with  the  tenants,  and  therefore  through  the 
whole  town  and  neighbourhood  there  was  great  joy, 
when  to  the  utter  horror  of  every  one  in  the  com- 
munity, and  to  the  great  damage  of  the  organization, 
the  following  evening  this  old  man  was  shot  at. 

Can  you  suggest  any  other  motive  for  that  murder 
than  that  Lenane  remained  in  the  employment  of  Mrs. 


Moroney  ? — It  was  the  universal  opinion  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood that  this  murder  was  the  act  of  some  per- 
sons who  wished  to  break  up  the  arrangement  between 
the  tenants  and  Mrs.  Moroney. 

Were  three  men  arrested  on  the  charge  of  the 
murder  ? — No,  they  were  not  arrested  on  the  charge 
of  murder,  but  immediately  after,  under  Mr.  Forster's 
Act  or  some  other  Act,  about  20  men  were  arrested, 
some  of  the  most  respectable  people  in  the  district. 
They  were  arrested  as  suspects.  No  one  was  arrested 
on  the  charge  of  the  murder. 

Were  three  men  named  Gorman,  Healy,  and  Halloran 
arrested  ? — Not  on  the  charge  of  the  murder.  They 
were  taken  up  as  suspects  amongsttothers.  There  was  a 
secret  inquiry  under  one  of  the  clauses  of  the  Act, 

About  the  murder  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
murder  was  included  in  the  inquiry.  The  men  arrested 
were  compelled  to  attend  an  inquiry  at  the  barracks, 
and  possibly  some  of  them  might  have  been  suspected 
of  the  murder. 

How  long  after  the  murder  was  that  inquiry  held  ?-- 
It  is  a  long  time  past  now.   It  is  hard  to  remember. 

January  24  was  the  day  of  the  murder.  How  long 
after  that  were  these  men  summoned  ? — About  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks. 

Did  you  employ  Mr.  Higgins  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

Was  he  employed  to  defend  the  prisoners  ? — I  am 
trying  to  think  now.  I  think  it  happened  in  this  way. 
They  were  sent  to^gaol  and  detained  there  during  the 
inquiry,  and  brought  up  two  or  three  times,  and  a 
solicitor'. was  employed  to  defend. 

By  whom  ?— I  should  think  very  likely  by  the 
branch  of  the  League,  but  certainly  not  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  criminal  being. discovered. 

Who  employed  that  solicitor,  please  ? — I  really 
cannot  recollect,  but  I  presume  he  was  employed  by 
the  branch. 

Of  which  you  were  president  ? — Yes. 

Who  paid  him  ? — I  cannot  remember. 

Would  it  be  the  secretary  ? — I  do  not  remember.  If 
he  was  employed  by  the  branch  of  the  League,  I  should 
think  he  would  be  paid  by  the  treasurer. 

If  he  were  paid  by  the  treasurer  an  entry  would  ba 
made  in  a  book  ?— Very  likely. 

Now,  I  ask  you,  please,  did  you  yourself  write  to 
the  Press  for  a  receipt  from  Mr.  Higgins  to  be  given 
to  the  Ladies'  Land  League  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

Did  you  make  any  request  to  Mr.  Higgins  to  give  a 
receipt  to  the  Ladies'  Land  League  ? — I  do  not  think 
I  ever  did. 

Will  you  say  you  did  not  ?— I  cannot  say.  I  have 
not  the  slightest  recollection  of  the  circumstances. 

You  know  Miss  M'Cormiok,  do  you  not  ? — Yes,  I 
spoke  to  her  once  while  she  was  in  gaol. 

You  know  of  whom  I  am  speaking  ? — Yes. 

Had  she  anything  to  do  with  the  Ladies'  Land 
league  ?— I  think  so. 

Did  she  come  into  the  Deighbourhood  of  Milto wb? 
— Never. 

County  Clare  ?— Yea. 
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Was  the  Ladies'  Land  League  established  in  Clare 
at  all  ? — A  local  Ladies'  Land  League.  Some  ladies 
in  Clare  undertook  to  unite  with  the  Ladies'  Land 
League  in  Dublin  for  the  purpose  of  providing  food  for 
prisoners  and  defending  them. 

There  was  a  Ladies'Land  League  in  Dublin? — Yes. 

And  there  was  a  branch  in  Clare  ? — Yes. 

Was  Miss  M'Cormick  a  lady  who  took  an  active 
part  in  that  branch  ? — No. 

Was  she  a  resident  in  Clare  ? — No. 

What  was  she  doing  ?— 'She  came  to  TuUa  at  the 
time  the  tenants  were  evicted,  when  they  were 
living  in  huts,  and  while  there  she  was  arrested. 

I  ask  you,  was  not  that  lady  an  organizer  of  the 
Ladies'  Land  League  ? — She  may  have  been. 

The  old  Land  League  was  suppressed  in  October, 
1881  ?— Yes. 

And  this  man  was  shot  in  January,  1882  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  when  Miss  M'Cormick  came  into  the 
county  of  Clare,  and  when  the  Ladies'  Land  League 
was  established  ?— It  must  have  been  immediately 
after  the  arrest  of  the  suspects — after  the  arrest  of 
the  leaders  of  the  movement. 

That  would  be  in  October,  1881,  when  the  Land 
League  in  Dublin  was  suppressed  P — Yes. 

The  Ladies'  Land  League  came  into  existence  in 
your  neighbourhood  and  it  was  immediately  after  the 
arrest  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  that  it  was 
established  ?— Yes. 

Did  your  branch  exist  or  not  after  the  suppression 
of  the  Land  League  in  Dublin  ? — After  that  there  was 
no  branch  in  Miltownmalbay.     It  ceased  to  exist. 

That  being  so,  money  was  paid  for  the  defence  of 
prisoners  ?■ — Very  possibly. 

Your  branch  had  ceased  to  exist  but  the  money  was 
paid  by  the  secretary  and  treasurer  after  the  date  of 
the  suppression  ? — Very  likely. 

Did  you  regard  the  suppression  as  total  or  partial  ? 
— I  regarded  it  as  partial  to  the  extent  that  no  meet- 
ings were  hnld,  but  it  continued  in  the  sense  of  still 
trying  to  protect  the  tenants. 

That  there  should  be  no  outward  or  visible  sign  of 
any  meetings  being  held,  but  that  the  work  should  go 
on  ? — Certainly,  such  matters  as  the  defence  of 
prisoners  and  the  support  of  persons  in  gaol. 

Were  there  any  meetings  held  after  the  suppression? 
—Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Did  you  not  request  that  the  receipt  of  the  money 
paid  by  the  Land  League  to  Mr.  Higgins  should  be 
acknowledged  by  him  ? — I  repeat  again,  I  have  no 
distinct  rtecolleotion  of  that.  It  is  extremely  likely 
I  did.  I  thought  I  should  like  to  have  a  receipt  for 
the  money  sent  for  the  defence  of  prisoners. 

Who  provided  the  funds  ?— The  Irish  people  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Who  sent  the  sum  to  Mr.  Higgins  ?— I  told  you,  it 
must  have  been  the  treasurer.  Now  I  remember.  I 
think  that  after  the  suppression  of  the  League,  though 
the  League  did  not  meet,  I  continued  still  to  act  as 
between  the  prisoners  and  the  Ladies'  Land  League.    I 


took  the  responsibility  of  receiving  siims  of  money  to 
be  paid  for  the  defence  of  prisoners  and  for  the 
support  of  the  families  of  prisoners  from  the  locality 
after  the  suppression  of  the  League. 

In  what  capacity  did  you  act  ? — As  parish  priest, 
having  the  care  of  the  people  in  my  parish. 

Having  the  funds  of  the  Land  League  ? — I  had  not 
the  funds  of  the  Land  League.  The  League  was  sup- 
pressed and  therefore  there  was  no  treasurer.  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  I  continued  to  act 
when  the  League  was  suppressed.  I  tried  to  help  on 
the  cause  of  the  tenants. 

Where  did  the  funds  come  from  that  paid  Mr. 
Higgins  ? — The  Ladies'  Land  League. 

When  your  League  was  suppressed,  what  became  of 
the  funds  ? — They  were  very  possibly  given  to  some 
of  the  tenants  who  required  help. 

Was  that  the  fact  ?— Yes. 

And  entered  in  a  book  ? — I  should  say  so. 

Are  you  sure  the  Ladies'  Land  League  found  all  the 
money  ? — I  cannot  be  sure.  I  know  we  had  from  time 
to  time  in  the  parish  a  collection — I  would  at  times 
ask  openly  for  a  collection  for  the  purpose. 

Speaking  of  January,  1882,  you  said  that  the  in- 
quiry held  then  was  an  inquiry  under  the  Crimes  Act 
of  that  year.  Do  you  not  refer  to  an  inquiry  held  by 
the  magistrates  under  the  ordinary  law — openly  held  in 
the  prison  ? — 1  have  forgotten  so  muny  things  that 
have  occurred  that  I  cannot  follow  clearly.  I  know 
there  was  a  secret  inquiry  and  that  these  men  were 
afrested  and  brought  to  the  prison  and  kept  there 
about  three  weeks. 

Was  that  not  an  inquiry  upon  a  specific  charge  of 
murder  ? — No. 

What  was  it  then  ? — Some  one  had  given  private 
information  to  the  police  authorities,  and  on  that 
private  information  these  men  were  arrested  and 
conveyed  to  gaol.  The  three  whose  names  you 
mentioned  some  time  ago  were  amongst  the  number, but 
there  were  seven  or  eight  others.  The  man  who  gave 
information  refused  to  support  it  in  public,  being 
under  the  impression  that  he  would  not  be  called  upon 
to  appear  publicly.  But  he  was  called  upon  and 
refused.  The  men  were  sent  to  gaol  and  remanded 
for  three  weeks,  and  we  did  provide  for  them  in  the 
gaol  for  three  weeks. 

Do  you  say  positively  that  the  three  men  I  have 
named  were  not  arrested  on  the  charge  of  the  murder 
of  this  old  herd  and  that  the  inquiry  took  place  in 
consequence  ? — I   have  never  heard  of  it. 

When  the  National  League  was  suppressed  did  you 
continue  to  hold  meetings  ? — The  National  League  ? 
Well,  I  did. 

Are  you  aware  that  your  meetings,  under  the  head  of 
"  Suppressed  Branch  Meetings,"  were  published  in 
United  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

■Just  listen  to  this  :— "  United  Ireland,  July  23, 
1887.  Irish  National  League.  Branch  meeting, 
Miltownmalbay.  Rev.  P.  White  in  the  chair.  The 
secretary  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  usual  grant 
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for  the  evicted  tenants,  A  resolution  censuring  the 
conduct  of  a  man  who  had  grabbed  an  evicted  farm  in 
the  locality  was  unanimously  adopted."  Was  not 
that  the  young  man  Connell  of  whom  we  were  speak- 
ing yesterday  ? — Very  likely  it  was. 

Was  that  resolution  sent  by  the  oiGcial  of  the 
League  with  your  sanction  ? — Yes  ;  he  merely  com- 
municated it  to  United  Ireland  after  the  meeting  was 
over. 

This  resolution  applies  to  this  young  man  Connell  ? 
— Very  possibly.  * 

Was  that  resolution  passed  with  your  sanction  ? — 
Very  possibly,  yes, 

Mr.  E.  T.  EEtD. — I  havo  no  doubt,  my  Lords,  that 
there  were  multitudes  of  National  League  branches 
which  held  their  meetings  in  deQance  of  the  law  ; 
United  Ireland  is  full  of  them  and  has  been  for  years. 
SIR  H.  James. — Is  this  place  of  Miltown  a  village 
or  a  small  town  ? — It  has  a  population  of  1,400. 

Is  there  any  town  near  it  at  all  ? — Yes  ;  Bnnistimon 
is  within  about  seven  miles. 

If  Mrs.  Connell  could  not  get  food  at  Miltown, 
where  could  she  get  it  ? — At  Mrs.  Moroney's  shop. 

It  was  a  shop  opened  in  self-defence  by  Mrs, 
Moroney  ? — Y'es  ;  I  add  to  that  that  I  heard  from 
Connell  himself  on  cross-examination  that  he  was 
getting  goods  there  all  the  time  that  they  always 
Bwore  they  were  starving. 

You  said  yesterday  that  he  went  before  the  Land 
League  **  as  a  consequence  of  his  conversation  with 
me  at  his  own  house.  I  told  him  that  if  he  repre- 
sented these  things  to  the  people" 

Does  that  mean  the  Land  League  ? — Yes, 
(Reading,)  "  and  that  I  would  give  him  a  full 
opportuaitytodosoand  help  himinit — thatif  he  repre- 
sented these  matters  he  had  said  to  the  people  that  he 
had  not  taken  this  portion  of  land  there  would  be  no 
trouble  any  further,  and  that  all  inconvenience  to 
him  would  disappear.  The  cause  would  be  removed," 
-Yes, 

That  there  would  be  no  trouble  any  further  of  course 
means  no  trouble  by  way  of  boycotting,  or  men  not 
working  for  him  ? — Yes, 

That  would  be,  the  Land  League  would  remove  the 
boycotting  censure  ? — The  people  would. 

Did  that  resolution  take  place  before  or  after  the 
resolution  of  July  23,  1887  ?— I  think  it  must  have 
been  after  that.  I  desire  to  make  one  correction  in 
the  evidence  I  gave  yesterday.  You  read  from  the 
evidence  of  James  Connell,  commencing  with  the 
words  "  I  went  to  Father  White,"  and  that  he  asked 
me  for  the  love  of  God  not  to  see  him  and  his  mother 
die  of  starvation.  May  I  state  that  I  had  no  recol- 
lection of  an  interview  of  that  kind  ;  but  on  thinking 
over  it  since  I  desire  to  correct  myself  and  to  say 
that  at  the  interview  we  had  when  be  called  me  into 
bis  house  he  made  use  of  such  expressions  ? 

In    United  Ireland,   March  19,  JL887,   appears   this 
BOitj    (reading)  : — 
"  Miltownmalbay,  meetwg  on  March    13,    Bev,  F. 


White,  P.P.,  in  the  chair.  The  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  passed  : — '  That  from  this  day 
forward  any  person  who  supplies  the  police  while 
engaged  in  work  which  is  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people  with  drink,  food,  or  cars  be  censured  by  this 
branch, and  that  no  intercourse  be  held  with  them.'  " 
Is  that  a  boycotting  resolution  or  not  ? — That 
resolution  was  incorrectly  sent  to  the  Press,  A 
resolution  in  that  form  was  not  passed  at  the  meeting. 
What  occurred  was  this 

Will  you  shortly  state  what  was  the  resolution  ?— 
It  was  this,  that  while  the  police  were  actually 
engaged  in  the  work  of  eviction  and  suppression  of 
leagues  the  people  should  not  aid  them  or  support 
them  in  it,  or  in  any  way  contribute  to  the  work  of 
suppression  or  eviction. 

Do  you  mean  to  represent.  Father  White,  positively, 
from  memory,  that  these  words  were  not  used,  "  and 
that  no  intercourse  be  held  with  them  "  ? — Certainly  ; 
because  there  was  no  resolution  prohibiting  inter- 
course with  the  police  at  all. 

Do  yon  disapprove  of  such  a  resolution  "  that  no 
intercourse  he  held  with  them  "  f — Certainly, 

Then  you  think  that  the  police  who  are  opposing 
the  wishes  of  the  people  ought  to  be  supplied  with 
food  and  ought  to  be  treated  as  ordinary  persons  ? — 
At  all  times,  except  while  in  the  act  of  suppressing 
branches  or  evicting  tenants.  At  all  other  times  they 
get  food  and  whatever  they  want. 

Absence  of  intercourse  according  to  you  ought  to  be 
temporary  ? — I  do  not  believe  that  resolution  was 
ever  passed  by  the  League, 

Who  is  answerable  for  this  going  to  United  Ireland  ? 
— Probably  an  ofRcial  from  the  branch. 

Do  you  suggest  that  this  was  a  mistake  ? — Yes  ;  my 
recollection  is  very  distinct  on  the  point  that  there 
was  no  such  resolution  passed,  and  he  must  have  added 
it  himself, 

I  understood  you  just  now  that  you  destroyed  the 
books  of  the  National  League  at  the  time  of  the  sup- 
pression ? — Shortly  after. 

What  became  of  the  resolutions  passed  after  the 
suppression  ? — They  were  sent  to  the  Press,  to  United 
Ireland. 

If  the  old  book  was  destroyed,  why  were  these  not 
entered  in  a  new  book  ? — Because  there  was  no  writ- 
ing at  all.  The  meetings  were  held  out  in  a  field 
and  the  secretary  

You  told  me  this  resolution  would  be  put  in  a  book  ? 
— I  forgot  that  the  League  was  suppressed. 

The  question  of  destroying  books  is  a  serious 
matter  ? — I  stated  yesterday  why  I  destroyed  them. 

I  suppose  you  can  ascertain  who  was  the  secretary, 
can  you  not  ? — Oh,  yes. 

Who  was  the  secretary  ? — If  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  I  will  tell  you. 

The  Peesident, — Certainly  it  is  necessary. 

Witness, — I  do  not  think  he  objects  any  more  than  I 
do  to  say  I  was  the  president.  His  name  was  Anthony 
Malono. 
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Re-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.— Now,  Father 
White,  Lenane  was  murdered  in  January,  1882  ?— YeS. 

You  have  not  been  asked,  but  did  you  denounce  that 
murder  ? — Indeed  I  did,  from  the  altar  ;  my  curate 
went  and  said  mass  at  the  house.  On  the  following 
morning  I  went,  and  there  was  some  little  difficulty  in 
procuring  a  coffin  on  account  of  the  terrorism  which  a 
murder  naturally  excites  in  men's  minds.  I  went  to 
the  house  of  one  of  the  persons  who  made  coffins  and 
insisted  on  bis  making  a  coffin  before  I  left  the  house. 

Was  the  feeling  one  of  rejoicing  or  horror  ? — Oh, 
horror  ;  the  people  said  they  never  heard  of  a  more 
cowardly  or  meaner  murder. 

Had  your  branch  of  the  Land  Jjeagus  directly  or 
indirectly,  as  far  as  you  know,  any  concern  at  all  in 
this  crime  ? — None  whatsoever. 

You  have  told  us  that  all  the  respectable  people  in 
the  neighbourhood  belonged  ? — Yes  ;  all. 

Now,  in  regard  to  these  arrests,  a  number  of  persons 
were  arrested  under  Mr.  Forster's  Act,  I  think? — Yes. 

They  never  were  brought  to  trial  ? — Never. 

Was  any  one  ever  charged  with  this  murder  ? — Never, 
to  my  knowledge. 

In  regard  to  the  money  that  you  procured  for  the 
defence  of  prisoners,  was  that  for  defending  them 
before  this  secret  inquiry  f — Yes. 

There  was  also  under  a  clause  in  the  Act  an  inquiry 
held  by  magistrates  into  the  crime  of  the  district  ?— 
Yes. 

Had  it  ever  been  suggested  to  you  that  any  ini- 
proper  conduct  was  adopted  by  any  of  the  solicitors 
or  counsel  for  the  defence  ? — ^No. 

They  appeared  for  the  persons  ? — Yes. 

I  believe  the  Ladies'  Land  League  procured  help  jn 
money  for  that  among  other  purposes  ? — Yes. 

And  also  for  the  assistance  of  the  families  of  persons 
when  they  were  in  prison  as  suspects  ? — Yes. 

That  was  done  openly  ? — Yes. 

Is  there  any  ground,  so  far  as  you  know,  for  sug- 
gesting that  these  ladies  were  guilty  of  any  conniv- 
ance with  crime  or  any  complicity  in  it  ? — ^Never. 

So  far  as  you  know  ? — So  far  as  I  know. 

It  is  suggested  to  me  that  the  solicitors  appeared  at 
some  magisterial  inquiries  and  not  at  the  secret 
inquiry  ? — They  appeared  at  the  open  inquiry. 

Sib  H.  James.— My  Lords,  I  think  they  could  not 
appear  under  Mr.  Forster's  Act. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Eeid. — Very  possibly  it  was  some  legal 
process.  Now,  as  regards  the  case  of  these  Connells, 
you  have  told  us,  I  think,  of  Mrs,  Connell  and  her  son 
that  you  do  not  know  of  their  being  severely  boy- 
cotted—I am  not  sure  whether  that  was  your  expres- 
sion— until  after  Mrs.  Connell  went  round  as  a 
witness  ?— Yes;  went  round  for  effect  with  the  police. 

Went  round  with  the  police  to  every  shop,  and  asked 
for  goods  in  the  case  of  all  the  shops,  I  believe  ? — A 
great  many  of  them,  not  all. 

She  was  supplied  by  Mrs.  Moroney  ? — Yes. 

I  must  ask  you  some  questions  about  Mrs.  Moroney's 
estate  and  the  management  of  it.    Did  Mrs.   Moroney 


own  much  land  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Well,  a  pretty 
fair  property  ;  I  think  the  rental  was  about  £2,500. 

Were  many  of  these  leaseholders  f— Oh,  all  with 
the  exception  of  about  five  or  six. 

And  therefore  were  excluded  from  the  Act  of  1881  ? 
—Yes. 

Did  these  seven  tenants  who  were  not  excluded  from 
the  Act  of  1881  go  into  the  Land  Court  ?— Yes  ;  four 
of  them  went  at  my  urgent  request. 

What  reductions  did  they  get  ? — Over  40  per  cent., 
and  about  15  per  cent,  since  under  the  Act  of  the 
present  Government. 

Were  they  very  poor  people  f — ^Very  poor,  miserably 
poor,  not  able  to  clothe  themselves. 

In  regard  to  those  who  were  leaseholders, they  have 
been  enabled  by  a  further  Act  of  Parliament  to  go 
into  Court  ? — Yes. 

Have  they  gone  in  ? — Yes. 

What  have  been  the  reductions  on  their  rents  ? — A 
very  miserable  average — only  25  per  cent.,  although 
they  are  rented  exactly  as  those  who  got  65  per  cent, 
before. 

Did  Mrs.  Moroney  in  1879,  1880,  and  1881  make 
any  reduction  ? — None  whatever.  She  brought  her 
tenants  into  Court,  and  obliged  them  to  pay  the  whole 
rent,  even  when  they  had  to  borrow  it  to  my  certain 
knowledge. 

Tell  me  what  was  the  condition  of  the  people  at 
this  time  ? — The  tenants  on  this  property  are  mostly 
very  small  farmers,  some  of  them  having  only  two  or 
three  acres  of  land.  The  highest  of  them  might  be 
about  40,  but  there  are  very  few  of  these.  Most  of 
them  range  from  two  to  ten  acres.  They  hold  under 
lease.  They  told  me  they  were  compelled  to  take 
these  leases  in  the  prosperous  years  of  1854  and  1855. 
The  rents  were  put  up,  and  under  such  a  system  the 
farmers  were  poor  and  wretched.  The  very  man  who 
was  murdered  explained  to  me  that  he  was  not  able  to 
go  to  his  religious  duties  because  he  was  not  able  to 
clothe  himself. 

Were  there  many  evictions  for  non-payment  of  these 
rents  ?— Yes.  It  was  then  that  the  whole  trouble  com- 
menced. 

Was  there  no  trouble  in  Miltownmalbay  except  in 
connexion  with  that  and  following  evictions  P— 
Hardly  any. 

When  the  evictions  took  place  were  the  houses 
levelled  ? — Yes,not  imrnediately,  but  some  time  after- 
wards ;  and  I  should  say  in  connexion  with  that  that 
I  had  a  visit  from  Sir  West  Ridgeway  and  Colonel 
Turner,  and  I  produced  before  them  the  rents  of  the 
people  and  the  Government  valuation  of  those  rents, 
and  Colonel  Turner  admitted  that  they  were  as  bad  as 
the  rents  on  the  O'Callaghan  projperty. 

The  Pkbsidbnt. — You  must  give  your  ownevidence. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. — You  have  been  asked  about  the 
books.  The  Land  League  was  suppressed  in  October, 
1881.  Do  you  say  these  books,  together  with  any 
other  papers,  were  destroyed  by  you  long  ago  ?— Yes. 

When  they  ceased  to  be  of  any  use  ?— Yes. 
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What  books  were  they — a  regular  set  of  books  ? — 
Oh,no  ;  I  believe  it  was  a  copy-book, such  as  children 
have  in  their  schools.  It  was  used  for  the  purpose  of 
a,  short  entry  by  the  secretary  as  the  proceedings  went 
on,  and  was  left  there  till  the  next  day,  and  then  we 
produced  it  on  the  pext  day  and  read  it  to  the  meet- 
ing. 

'SiB  National  League  books  were  destroyed  in  the 
same  way  ? — Yes. 

The  National  League  was  suj^essed  in  September, 
1887  ?— Yes. 

If  any  of  these  books  were  found  upon  persons  after 
the  League  had  been  proscribed  or  suppressed,  I  sup- 
pose it  would  be  utilized  as  evidence  of  holding  meet- 
ings!?— Very  likely. 

You  did  not  keep  any  record  of  meetings  after  the 
League  was  suppressed  ?— iNo  ;  I  warned  the  secretary 
to  destroy  any  papers  he  had  lest  he  might  be  prose- 
cuted. 

Mr.  Jitstice  a.  L.  Smith. — ^Why  did  he  send 
reports  of  meetings  to  the  papers  ? — After  the  meet- 
ings were  held  the  secretary  wrote  out  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  substantial  purport  of  the  meeting 
and  sent  it  to  the  papers,  such  as  United  Ireland. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Eeid. — I  do  not  think  the  names  of 
persons  were  mentioned  in  the  resolution  ? — Oh,  no. 

The  President. — There  was  a  name  mentioned.  I 
do  not  know  whether  that  was  after  the  suppression, 

Mr.  E.  T.  Eeid. — I  think  it  was  before.  I  do  not 
recollect  a  name  after  the  suppression.  Th^  name 
your  Lordship  refers  to  is  in  July,  1887,  and  the  sup- 
pression took  place  in  September. 

Sib  H.  James. — There  are  many  instances  in  United 
Ireland  in  which  names  have  been  given  afterthe  sup- 
pression. 

Mr. E.  T.  Beid  (to  witness). — How  was  it  that  your 
name  was  the  only  name  suggested  to  have  appeared 
after  the  suppression  of  the  League  ? — For  the  reason 
that  I  took  the  risk  atid  responsibility  on  myself,  I 
felt  I  was  doing  what  was  right. 

'Whether,rightly  or  wrongly,  there  were  public  state- 
ments made  that  the  League  had  ceased  to  exist,  had 
been  disbanded  ? — Yes. 

Was  it  inorder  to  show  the  contrary  that  these  reso- 
lutions were  sent  up  to  United, Ireland,  and  that  people 
held  public  meeting?  in  county  Clare  afterwards  ? — 
Certainly.  And,  furthermore,  we  appeared  on  the 
streets  at  a  public  meeting  in  order  to  let  the  world 
know  that  the  League  was  not  suppressed  in  Clare, 
although  Mr.  Balfour  said  it  was. 

And,  I  believe,  different  mepiberg  of  Parliament 
were  sent  to  prison  for  attending  these  meetings  ?.— 
Yes. 

Yon  were  ask#d  about  the  secretary  of  the  League, 
and  whether  he  was  in  Claje.  Is  JUr.  Michel  Killien 
secretary  ?-r-At  the  time  he  was. 

Sir  H.  James.— In  reference  to  this  destruction  of 
books,  will  your  Lordships  look  at  question  68,936 


given  yesterday.     If  the  witness  says  it  is  his  state- 
ment it  is  entirely  distinct. 
Mr.  B.  T.  Eeid  (reading)  :— 

"Where  is  that  minute  book  ? — Well,  l  was 
inquiring  about  that  minute  book,  and  I  had  for- 
gotten exactly  where  it  was,  but  I  remember  that  both 
after  the  National  League  and  the  Land  League  were 
suppressed  I  did  not  consider  the  books  of  any  value 
from  that  time,  and  I  have  made  it  an  invariable  rule 
of  my  life  since  I  began  to  write  much  at  all — Imean 
letter-writing  or  anything — ^never  to  keep  papers 
vmless'  those  that  I  considered  of  use  to  me  in  the 
future,  and  I  ^lw»y^  destroyed,  and  have  continued  all 
my  life  to  destroy,  other  papers.  Well,  I  inquired  a 
few  days  ago  when  I  heard  that  I  would  be  examined 
here.  I  went  to  the  house  in  which  we  held  our  meet« 
ings,  and  asked  the  owner  of  the  house  what  was  done 
with  the  books,  and  he  said,  '  Do  not  you  remember 
tliat  I  brought  them  up  to  your  house  ?  '  I  really 
had  forgotten  about  it.  I  inquired  then,  and  looked 
through  my  library  for  these  books  and  did  not  find 
them,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  though  I 
have  forgotten  the  circumstance,  that  I  must  have 
burned  the  books,  just  as  I  burned  so  many  other 
papers  when  I  thought  they  were  of  no  use  to  me  any 
further." 

Is  there  anything  you  want  to  add  to  that  ?— ^No. 

Sir  H.  James. — My  Lords,  will  you  ask  this  wit- 
ness, in  respect  of  what  he  said  as  to  Lenane's 
murder,  will  he  give  the  names  of  any  persons  except 
police  who  attended  that  funeral  ? 

Witness. — I  was  not  at  the  funeral,  because  in  out 
diocese  the  priests  are  not  expected  to  attend  funerals 
unless  specially  invited.  Therefore,  I  do  not  know 
who  ^he  individuals  were.  I  cannot  give  their  names, 
but  I  am  quite  certain  as  to  the  fact  that  quite  a 
number  of  persons  did  attend  the  funeral,  and  I  am 
pretty  much  of  tlie  opinion  that  of  the  witnesses  who 
will  Ibe  examined  after  me  one  of  them  will  be  able 
to  give  tbe  names  of  many  people. 


Father  Michael  Donovan,  examined  by  Mr.  LoeK« 
■W06D. — I  am  the  parish  priest  at  Corofin.  I  was  the 
Catholic  curate  at  Tulla,  county  Clare,  from  1866 
until  1882.  A  branch  of  the  Land  League  was  esta- 
blished at  Tulla  and  was  dissolved  about  three  weeks 
before  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League  by  the  Gro- 
vemment.  The  Tulla  branch  of  the  Land  League  met 
with  strong  opposition  from  the  moonlighters.  That 
party  broke  up  the  local  branch  of  the  Land  League. 
They  sent  threatening  notices  to  the'  branch.  I  was 
president  of  the  local  branch  of  the  Land  League, 
but  I  was  not  connected  with  the  Ladies'  Land 
League.  I  was  aware  of  the  coiomunications  that 
were  addressed  to  the  local  Land  League  by  the  moon- 
lighters. I  got'  threatening  notices  myself.  I  know 
that  many  other  threatening  notices  were  received.  I 
saw  at  least  eight  threatening  notices,  and  I  myself 
was  threatened  openly  by  some  of  the  moonlighters. 
Very  many  moonlight  outrages  took  place  in  the 
neighbourhood.  I  denounced  those  outrages.  I  did  so 
nntil  the  police  told  me  that  it  was  of  no  avail,  as  the 
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moonlighters  were  laughing  at  the  denunciations  and 
were  elbowing  each  other  in  the  chapel.  As  far  as  I 
could  put  a  stop  to  outrages  by  denunciation  I  did 
stop  them.  The  local  branch  of  the  League  passed 
resolutions  denouncing  the  outrages.  When  it  became 
known  that  the  branch  had  passed  a  resolution  that 
we  should  attend  upon  the  land  agents  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  a  reduction  of  rent  we  received  a  threatening 
notice  from  the  moonlighters  stating  that  if  we  per- 
sisted in  our  intention  of  attending  upon  the  laud 
agents  blood  would  be  spilt.  We  thereupon  called  a 
meeting  of  the  local  branch  of  the  Land  League  for 
the  following  day,  and  we  then  agreed  to  dissolve  the 
branch.  Colonel  O'Callaghan  and  Major  Molony 
were  among  the  principal  landowners  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood. I  was  acquainted  with  the  condition  of 
the  tenantry  npon  the  estates  of  those  gentlemen. 
My  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  on 
those  estates  extended  back  to  1866.  Mr.  George 
Hewson  was  the  land  agent  of  Major  Molony.  He 
was  only  a  short  time  there.  The  tenantry  upon  that 
estate  were  imdoubtedly  poor.  I  do  not  think  that 
more  than  six  out  of  the  25  tenants  who  were  evicted 
were  able  to  pay  their  rent  at  the  time.  There  were 
more  than  100  tenants  on  the  estate  altogether.  Some 
of  the  evictions  took  place  in  1881  and  others  in 
1882.  At  the  time  of  the  evictions  the  people  con- 
sidered that  they  had  been  dealt  with  harshly  in  not 
getting  any  abatcmentof  their  rents.  I  agreed  in  that 
myself.  I  do  not  think  that  Major  Molony  had  made 
any  abatement  of  rent  to  his  tenants  at  that  time.  I 
made  no  attempt  to  obtain  a  reduction  of  the  rent  of 
these  tenants,  because  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Hewson. 
Major  Molony  was  not  at  home  at  the  time  ;  he  was 
in  England.  I  think  that  the  tenants  themselves  were 
endeavouring  to  obtain  an  abatement  of  the  rents  at 
the  time.  I  know  that  the  rents  were  put  up  in  1870, 
in  some  instances  they  were  raised  60  or  70  per  cent. 
The  tenants  on  the  estate  were  always  poor  both 
before  and  after  the  raising  of  the  rents,  their  land 
being  all  mountain  craig.  The  tenants  themselves  had 
made  all  the  improvements  in  the  land.  One  man  who 
was  evicted  was  said  to  have  died  in  consequence  of 
cold  and  the  exposure  to  which  he  was  subjected.  At 
the  time  of  these  evictions  something  like  400 
families  were  receiving  relief  in  our  parish.  They 
received  relief  from  the  Protestant  rector  of  the 
district  as  well  as  from  my  fellow-curate  and  my- 
self. We  gave  them  tickets  for  meal  and  flour  twice 
a  week.  The  landlord  did  nothing  whatever  to  relieve 
the  distress  of  the  tenants.  Before  1830  Major  Molony 
had  a  Hax  and  a  saw  mill  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  tenants  were  in  the  habit  of  working  in  those 
mills  until  they  were  shut  up  in  1880.  I  cannot  say 
exactly  why  the  mills  were  shut  up,  except  that  the 
people  had  ceased  to  grow  flax  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  mills  were  not  shut  up  because  they  were  boy- 
cotted by  the  people  ;  they  were  willing  enough  to 
work  as  long  as  there  was  flax  for  the  mills.  The 
Bondition  of  the  tenants    on  Major  Molony's  property 


was  practically  that  of  paupers.  They  were  hungry 
and  naked  and  they  had  no  employment.  It  was 
under  these  circumstances  that  the  branches  of  the 
Land  League  were  formed  In  the  district.  I  think, 
however,  that  they  were  established  more  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defending  the  tenants  on  Colonel  O'Callaghan's 
property  than  tho.se  on  that  of  Major  Molony.  It 
was  Colonel  O'Callaghan's  tenants  who  established 
the  local  branch  of  the  League.  Bodyke  was  one  of 
the  estates  belonging  to  Colonel  O'Callaghan.  He 
bad  property  in  three  or  four  parishes.  Bodyke  is 
about  six  Irish  miles  from  Tulla.  I  cannot  say  much 
as  to  whether  Colonel  O'Callaghan's  tenants  who  were 
outside  of  Tulla  were  able  to  pay  their  rents  ;  I 
only  know  about  them  from  hearsay.  I,  however,  do 
know  that  his  tenants  in  the  parish  of  Tulla  were 
unable  to  pay  their  rents.  He  was  continually  increas- 
ing their  rents,  and  they  could  get  no  compensation 
from  him  for  their  improvements  which  they  had  made 
on  the  land.  There  were  two  or  three  evictions  upon 
his  property.  I  should  not  think  that  there  was  as 
much  destitution  on  Colonel  O'Callaghan's  property 
at  there  was  on  that  of  Major  Molony,  because  the 
and  is  better.  I  remember  instances  of  crime  in  this 
neighbourhood  before  the  local  Land  League  branch 
was  established.  There  were  cases  of  agrarian  crime 
in  1875  or  1876  and  more  recently,  when  men  were 
shot,  some  of  them  for  evicting  tenants.  Before  the 
establishment  of  the  local  branch  of  the  League  a 
person  who  took  an  evicted  farm  was  held  in  op- 
probrium by  the  people.  I  know  of  one  instance 
before  the  establishment  of  the  League  in  which  a 
man  who  took  land  from  which  a  poor  man  had  been 
evicted  was  completely  boycotted.  Such  a  man  would 
be  luoilied  upon  as  the  enemy  of  the  tenants  in  general. 
I  remember  the  murder  of  a  man  named  Tobin,  a 
bailiff.  That  was  not  an  agrarian  murder.  Threaten- 
ing notices  and  boycotting  were  known  ia  the  district 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Land  League.  I  re- 
ceived several  of  them  myself,  but  we  did  not  take 
much  notice  of  them.  The  local  branch  of  the  Land 
League  was  established  in  Tulla  in  the  summer  of 
1880.  I  think  that  the  establishment  of  the  local 
branch  of  the  Land  League  in  Tulla  were  of  some 
assistance  for  the  defence  of  the  tenants  at  that  time.' 
As  far  as  I  know,  crime  and  outrage  was  never 
countenanced  nor  encouraged  by  the  branch  of  the 
Land  League  with  which  I  was  connected  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  always  denounced  crime  and  outrage. 
They  did  their  best  to  prevent  crime  and  outrage 
occurring  outside  the  League.  All  the  respectable 
persons  and  the  heads  of  families,  with  the  exception 
of  four,  in  the  district  were  connected  with  the 
League. 

Cross-examined  by  SlR  H.  James.— Father  Donovan, 
I  ask  you  to  speak  as  far  as  your  knowledge  of  county 
Clare  goes.  Was  the  county  free  from  agrarian  crime 
or  not  prior  to  1879  and  1880?— No,  it  was  not. 

Then  I  will  ask  sou.  tg  no  a  short  way  back  in  point 
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of  date.  The  returns'  relating  to  agrarian  crime  in 
Clare  show  that  there  were  only  Sto  agrarian  crimes 
in  the  county  in  1877  and  only  eight  in  1878.  Do  you 
call  that  comparative  freedom  from  agrarian  crime  ? 
— Yes  ;  several  of  them  would  be  mere  threatening 
notices,  and  others  would  not  be  agrarian  crimes  at 
all. 

Hbese  figures  show  great  freedom  from  that  kind  of 
crime  ? — Yes. 

When  was  your  Land  League  established  ? — I  cannot 
give  .YOU  the  exact  date  because  I  had  no  connexion 
with  it  at  the  time.  I  think  that  it  was  in  the  summer 
of  1880. 

I  think  Mr.  Farnell  came  and  spoke  at  Ennis  in 
September,  1880  ? — I  do  not  recollect  the  date. 

Now  in  1879  there  were  21  agrarian  crimes  in 
Clare,  in  1880  there  were  93,  in  1881  there  were  213, 
and  in  1882  there  were  207.  When  did  you  dissolve 
your  branch  of  the  League  ? — Three  weeks  before  the 
League  was  suppressed  by  the  Government — about 
November,  1881,  I  think. 

Therefore,  during  the  existence  of  your  branch  of 
the  Land  League  agrarian  crime  reached  its  7nax'.inu7n. 
To  what  do  you  attribute  tnat  ? — ^Generally  to  the 
landlords  pressing  for  their  rents  and  threatening 
evictions. 

But  I  am  afraid  that  the  landlords  very  wickedly 
pressed  for  their  rents  in  1882  and  1883  ? — Yes,  they 
did. 

I  see  that  the  evictions  in  1882  were  164,  and  in 
1883  147,  while  agrarian  crimes  had  fallen  to  55  in 
the  latter  year,  as  compared  with  213  in  1881.  I  call 
your  attention  to  this  varying  proportion  between 
evictions  and  agrarian  crime  during  those  years.  Do 
you, in  the  face  of  those  figures,  still  persist  in  saying 
that  agrarian  crime  was  the  consequence  of  evictions  ? 
—Yes.     I  think  it  was. 

Now  as  to- your  Land  League.  Were  most  of  the 
.bonseholders  in  your  neighbourhood  members  of  the 
■  League  ?— Yes. 

They  would  be  the  tenant-farmers  themselves  ? — 
res. 

Did  you  only  have  as  members  of  the  League  the 
heads  of  families  ? — Yes,  only  the  heads  of  families. 

You  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  their  sons 
—the  young  men  ? — No. 

Did  these  yoimg  men  live  at  home  with  their 
fathers  ? — Yes. 

Their  houses  were  very  small  ? — Yes. 

So  that  the  going  out  and  coming  in  of  any  mem- 
bers of  the  families  would  be  known  to  the  rest  ?— 
Yes. 

Where,  then,  did  the  moonlighters  come  from  ? — 
They  were  mostly  the  sons  of  the  tenants  who  were 
living  at  home  with  their  fathers. 

And  you  have  told  us  that  they  denounced  you — the 
Land  League— openly  ? — Yes. 

Then  you  knew  who  they  were  ?— Yes  j    I  did. 

They  were  the  sons  of  the  tenants  ? — Yes. 

And  the  men  who  committed  the  outrages  ? — Yes, 


Was  any  one  of  them  ever  brought  to  justice  for 
these  crimes  ? — Only  one. 

Out  of  all  these  men  who  were  living  at  home  and 
whom  you  knew  ;  how  was  that  ? — I  do  not  know, 
p^fhaps  the  police  were  not  active  enough. 

You  yourself  would  have  wished  to  see  them  brought 
to  justice  ?— Yes  ;    I  did  my  best. 

How  many  denounced  you  openly  ? — Only  one. 

In  what  way  did  he  denounce  you  ? — He  said  ho 
would  not  allow  the  members  of  bis  society  to  be 
denounced  from  the  altar  as  blackguards. 

How  was  the  one  young  man  arrested  ? — He  was 
arrested  under  the  Coercion  Act  and  he  ^.fterwards 
fled  the  country. 

Did  you  know  that  there  was  a  body  independent  of 
the  Land  League  who  were  acting  as  moonlighters  ?— 
Yes. 

Do  you  know  who  they  were? — I  could  not  say  now. 
I  had  it  from  hearsay  who  those  young  men  were. 

Did  you  endeavour  to  convert  these  young  men  from 
crime  ? — I  did.  I  frequently  had  private  conversations 
with  them  on  the  subject.  There  was  a  centre  of  the 
Fenians  in  the  same  district,  and  he  left  the  country 
when  a  warrant  was  made  out  for  his  arrest. 

We  have  got  the  list  of  outrages  committed  in  Tulla. 
Were  they  committed  by  these  young  men  ? — I  believe  so . 

Who  you  knew  formed  themselves  into  a  secret 
society  ? — Yes. 

For  the  purpose  of  committing  outrage  ? — I  think  so , 

And  murder  after  murder  and  outrage  after  outrage 
was  committed  by  them,  you  knowing  who  they  were 
all  the  time  ? — No  murder  was  committed  in  Tullo 
during  this  time,  and  there  was  no  case  of  serious 
outrage. 

The  learned  counsel  then  read  out  a  list  of  outrages 
committed  in  the  parish  of  Tulla  and  the  neighbour- 
hood between  1880  and  1882. 

What  was  the  size  of  the  police  district  of  Tulla  ? 
— In  one  direction  it  extended  12  miles  from  Tulla, 
and  in  the  Ennis  direction  it  extended  three  miles. 

I  have  read  out  certain  outrages.  Those  committed 
in  your  parish  you  knew  of  ? — Some  of  them  I  knew 
of,  but  of  others  I  never  heard  until  now. 

They  were  committed  by  these  young  men  whom 
you  say  you  knew  ? — ^They  must  have  been. 

They  formed  a  society,  I  understand,  their  obiect 
being  to  commit  these  outrages.  You  would  have  liked 
to  stop  these  outrages  if  you  couldhave,  I  suppose  ? — I 
should  indeed,  but  it  was  impossible. 

Did  you  eTer  communicate  to  the  authorities  that 
you  knew  the  class  of  young  men  who  were  commit- 
ting outrages  ? — I  spoke  about  the  matter  sometimes 
to  the  sub-inspector  and  sometimes  to  the  head  con- 
stable . 

Give  me  the  name  of  any  individual  to  whom  you 
communicated  information  with  a  view  to  stop  this 
crime  ?— Sub-Inspector  Crane.  That  was  in  1880,  I 
think.  At  the  time  of  these  occurrences  we  had  many 
conversations  together. 

Was  Mr.  Crane  acting  officially  at  the  time  ?— No. 
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Did  you  ^ive  the  name  of  any  particular  individual  ? 
—No. 

Did  you  ever  communicate  that  you  knew  that 
there  were  you&g  men,  formed  into  a  secret  Eoeiety, 
who  committed  these  outrages  to  any  person^^n 
authority  f — I  never  did. 

Did  you  know  whether  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
membership  of  any  particular  society  f'^I  think  some 
ef  the  men  were  Fenians,  and  some  were  not. 

When  do  you  say  that  such  a  society  as  the  moon- 
lighters first  came  into  existence  ? — When  Fenianism 
came  into  existence,  I  think.  But  it  was  not  so  wide- 
spread until  the  Land  League  days ;  until  iimnediately 
before  the  Land  League.    Then  it  spread. 

You  said  first  "  until  the  Land  League  days  "? — I 
made  a  mistake  in  saying  that.  It  was  two  years 
before. 

You  had  known  of  Feitiahism  for  a  great  many 
years  ?— Yes. 

Who  were  the  Fenians  in  your  district  ? — They  were 
the  sons  of  small  farmers. 

The  same  yoimg  men  who  were  moonlighters  ? — ^All 
the  moonlighters  were  not  Fenians  ;  but  there  Seemed 
to  be  wheels  within  wheels. 

But  all  the  FSnians  were  moonlighters  ?— The 
leaders  of  the  moofilighterS  were. 

Do  you  say  that  in  1878  moonlighters  were  known 
as  a  society  by  that  name  ? — I  could  not  say. 

Were  they  so  known  in  1879  ? — I  do  not  know  tor 
certain. 

But  they  were  known  in  1880  ?— I  think  in  1879. 

Drawing  a  distinction  between  Fenianism  and 
moonlighting,  did  you  know  of  a  secret  society  of 
moonlighters  existing  in  1879  ? — I  did. 

And  they  were  committing  outrages  In  your  parish  ? 
•-Yes  ;  putting  up  threatening  notices  and  so  forth. 

Did  they  commit  outrage  upon  any  individual  ?— I 
do  not  remember. 

Was  any  outrage  on  an  individual  committed  in  1879 
by  a  secret  society  formed  for  the  purpose  of  committing 
outrage  ? — I  do  not  recollect  any  outrage  of  that  kind  in 
my  parish.  There  were  outrages  in  neighbouring 
parishes. 

Do  you  say  that  none  were  committed  in  your 
parish  ?— I  do  not.    I  do  not  recollect  any. 

Did  you  know  of  moonlighters  in  any  patish  besides 
your  own  in  1879  ?— I  did. 

Did  yoa  know  of  any  outrage  committed  outside 
your  'parish  in  1879  by  this  secret  society  of  moon- 
lighters ?— I  did  ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  the  men 
were  called  by  that  name  at  that  time.  I  remember 
a  magistrate  receiving  a  threatening  notice  in  1879, 
and  his  house  was  afterwards  fired  into. 

The  Pbbsident. — As  I  understand,  he  recalls  the 
existence  of  a  secret  society  called  moonlighters 
because  threatening  notices  were  issued  signed 
"  Captain  Moonlight." 

Sib  H.  Jambs. — Have  you  any  ground  for  Saying 
that  secret  societies  formed  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mitting outrage  and  called  "  moonlighters  "  existed. 


except  that  documents  signed  by"  Captain  Moonlight" 
were  disseminated  ? — Yes.  A  policeman  told  me  the 
names  of  seven  young  men  who  were  meeting  in  a 
publiehonse.  I  went  to  one  of  them,  who  was  30 
years'of  age,  and  I  said  to  him,  "  I  have  information 
about  you  and  I  want  to  advise  yon.  I  am  afraid  you 
are  a  member  of  a  secret  society.  The  police  have 
their  eyes  on  you  and  you  will  soon  be  arrested. ' '  I 
was  anxious  to  hunt  him  out  of  the  place.  I  said, 
"  Tell  me  plainly,  have  you  joined  a  secret  society 
and  what  do  you  call  it  ?"  He  said,  "I  am  a 
Fenian,  Sir."  That  was  before  the  Land  League 
days.  I  asked  him  how  long  he  had  been  a  Fenian, 
and  he  replied,  "  Since  I  was  a  boy."  I  went  to 
the  others  who  had  been  named  to  me,  and  they 
denied  the  charge.  The  policeman  told  me  that  these 
young  men  were  committing  outrages. 

Is  that  the  Only  additional  reason  you  have  to  give 
for  your  statement  that  there  were  secret  moonlight 
societies  i^^I  could  not  well  tell  you  what  else  I 
heard. 

Very  well.  Was  any  oath  taken  by  the  secret 
society  of  moonlighters  P^— I  am  not  aware  of  any  oath 
being  taken  by  the  moonlighters. 

When  did  you  first  hear  of  ''  Captain  Moonlight  "i 
— When  I  was  a  child. 

Do  you  represent  that  the  Fenians  favomred  outrages 
Upon  individuals  ? — I  think  they  did  latterly  ;  not 
formerly. 

Fenianism  in  its  origin  was  not  concerned  in  out' 
rages  upon  individuals  ? — Not  originally. 

When  do  you  suggest  that  Fenianism  thus  changed 
one  of  the  objects  of  its  existence  ? — I  could  not  fix 
the  exact  time. 

The  Pbbsident. — I  do  not  understand  him  to  mean 
that  Fenianism  changed  its  character.  His  answers 
would  apply  to  individual  members  who  had  been 
Fenians  andwho  became  members  of  Secret  societies. 

Sib  H.  Jambs. — Then  Fenianism  as  Fenianism  cou" 
tinned  to  be  free  from  outrage  ?— Yes. 

But  individuals  who  had  been  Fenians  subsequently 
f ol  lowed  a  different  coarse  from  that  which,  they  had 
followed  as  Fenians  ? — Yes. 

When  did  you  observe  the  change  ? — About  1877. 

Did  you  observe  that  individual  Fenians  were  taking 
to  outrage  as  early  as  1877  ? — Yes. 

What  outrages  did  they  commit  in  your  parish  ?—• 
There  are  three,  I  think,  appearing  in  the  returns. 

Mention  a  case  occurring  in  1877  ? — I  cannot  re« 
member. 

In  1878  ?— (No  answer.) 

In  1879  ?— I  do  not  recollect. 

Why  do  you  say  that  Fenians  as  individuals  com- 
mitted outrages  in  1877  ? — Because  a  policeman  told 
me  that  that  was  the  case. 

Where  did  they  conuuit  outrages  ?— I  could  not  say,' 
I  suppose  the  policeman  was  referring  to  the 
threatening  letters  in  circulation  at  that  time. 

Is  that  your  auswer  ?    Because  someone  was  writing 
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threatenlDg    letters    70T1    think     the   Fenians   must 
have  been  responsible  ? — Yes. 

You  did  not  know  who  was  writing  those  letters  ? 
—No. 

Before  January,  18S1,  did  you  know  of  any  outrages 
committed  by  persons  thought  to  be  Fenians  ?  Can 
you  give  me  a  case? — I  cannot.  I  do  not  recollect  any 
instance.  I  think  the  first  case  of  the  kind  was  the 
firing  into  William  Halpin's  house. 
Why  do  you  say  that  ? — I  am  certaip  of  it. 
What  is  the  date  of  that  ? 

Mr.  LOCKWOOB. — It  was  on  the  16th  of  July,  1880. 
Is   that   the   first   date   you   give  ? — Yes.     I  know 
something  of  the  parties  that  fired  into  the  honse. 

Is  that  from  extraneous  sources,  which  you  can 
mention  ? — I  could  not  mention  them. 

Well,  I  must  take  it  from  you.  That  is  the  first 
date  you  can  give  us  ?— I  knew  from  outside  informa- 
tion that  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  it  were  his  own  first  cousins. 

Did  you  have  any  meetings  of  the  Land  League 
during  the  time  it  existed  ? — Yes.  They  took  place 
in  a  house  in  the  village  of  Tulla. 

Were  they  committee  meetings  or  general  meetings 
of  the  Land  League  ? — Meetings  were  held  every 
Sunday  for  nearly  a  year. 

Were  meetings  held  in  the  chapel,  or  in  the  chapel 
yard  ? — Miss  Pamell  had  a  meeting  which  was  held  in 
the  chapel  yard.    That  was  a  public  meeting. 

At  these  meetings  of  the  League  did  only  committee- 
men attend  ? — They  were  open  to  all. 

Did  any  of  the  young  men  come  to  the  meetings  ?— 
Sometimes  they  did  ;  rather  for  intimidation  pur- 
poses. 

What  are  those  ? — I  have  given  you  an  instance  of 
outrage  committed  by  young  men. 

You  say  they  came  for  intimidation  purposes  ? — 
Yes  ;  they  generally  proposed  some  resolution  which 
they  wished  to  carry  themselves,  and  when  it  was 
rejected  by  the  League  they  threatened  ns. 

I  see  ;  you  mean  intimidating  the  Land  League.  But 
you  knew  that  these  young  men  were  in  a  secret 
society  for  the  purpose  of  committing  outrage? — Yes, 
Did  you  ever  at  a  Land  League  meeting  tell  them 
so  ? — No,  but  we  passed  resolutions  denouncing  them 
sometimes  in  their  presence. 

I  am  speaking  with  reference  to  yourself ;  when  you 
believed  that  they  banded  themselves  together  to 
commit  outrage,  did  you  ever  say  it  in  public  ? — I 
think  so. 

Tell  me  any  person  who  you  suggest  was  present 
when  you  said  to  these  men,  "  You  are  the  young 
men  who  commit  outrage  "  ? — I  could  not  tell  you, 
but  the  police  regarded  my  life  as  in  imminent 
danger,  and  were  following  me  for  a  long  time,  though 
I  was  not  aware  of  it,  in  consequence  of  my  opposition 
and  my  denouncing  these  persons  publicly  and  pri- 
vately. 
That   is   not  my  question  ;    can   you   tell  me  any 


person  in  whose  presence  you  denounced  these  men  ?— 
I  cannot  give  you  names  ;  I  do  not  recollect. 

But  they  were  your  parishioners  ;  can  you  not  give 
the  name  of  any  one  in  whose  presence  you  said  to 
these  young  men,  "  You  belong  to  a  society  formed 
for  committing  outrage  "  ? — I  remember  one  occa- 
sion of  one  of  these  outrages,  a  policeman  had  got  a 
bit  of  land  by  his  wife.  The  wife's  brother  lived  in 
Tulla,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  prevent  the 
brother  giving  the  land  to  the  policeman,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  policeman  from  selling  it  to  a  neighbour. 
The  policeman  did  sell  it,  and  the  house  was  fired 
into.  When  this  was  spoken  of  at  a  League  meeting 
one  of  the  young  men  said  on  leaving  the  room  that 
they  would  have  the  land  in  spite  of  the  League . 

Is  that  the  only  instance  you  can  give  of  your 
denouncing  young  men  as  being  the  persons  who  com- 
mitted outrage  ? — I  often  did  so  publicly  in  the 
streets,  and  often  charged  them  with  it.  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  amongst  them  from  house  to  house,  and 
I  inquired  into  every  outrage.  If  there  were  ten 
outrages  in  a  night  I  either  myself  visited  every 
house,  or  the  parish  priest,  and  inquired  into  the 
case. 

What  I  want  to  know  is  Ihe  name  of  one  person  who 
was  present  when  you  denounced  these  young  men  as 
committing  outrage  ? — 1  should  think  the  members  of 
the  committee. 

.   Give  me  their  names  ? — I  cannot  say  ;  they  changed  a 
great  deal. 

Give  me  the  name  of  any  one  ? — Michael  Corry.  He 
was  my  fellow  curate  in  Tulla.  The  members  of  the 
committee  changed  very  often. 

Now,  you  have  spoken  of  a  meeting  at  which  Miss 
Anna  Pamell  was  present,  on   the  5th  of  June,  1881  ; 
was  that  a  meeting  of  the  Ladies'Land  League  ? — Yes, 
Were  you  present  ? — Yes. 

In  your  presence  did  Miss  Farnell  deliver  a  speech 
on  behalf  of  the  Ladies'  Land  League  in  which  she 
said  that  she  ' '  Did  not  wish  to  preach  the  immoral  and 
cowardly  doctrine  that  it  was  wrong  ever  to  resist  the 
law  "  ? — I  did  not  hear  her  speak,  though  I  was  there. 
The  chapel  yard  was  small,  and  I  was  at  the  gate 
keeping  back  the  people.  I  was  perhaps  20 
yards  away  from  where  she  was  speaking.  There  was 
no  platform,  and  I  did  not  know  what  she  was  saying. 
The  meeting  was  on  the  5th  of  June,  1881,  and  is 
reported  in  the  Freeman's  Journal  of  the  6th.  You 
are  reported  to  be  present  ;  that,  however,  could  have 
'  the  meaning  which  you  have  explained  ? — I  never  read 
her  speech  even. 

Now  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two  about  Mr, 
HewBon.  Was  he  agent  on  the  estate  of  Major 
Molony  ? — Yes,  at  the  time  of  the  evictions. 

Do  you  represent  that  the  tenants  on  that  estate 
were  able  to  pay  the  rent  or  not  ? — About  six  of  them 
were  able  ;    the  remainder  were  not. 

I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  following 
memorial  of  the  9th  of  January,  1882  (reading)  :— 
"  Sir. — We.  the    undersigned   tenants,    on    receiving 
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the  ejectment  process  from  Major  Molony  for  tbo 
non-payment  of  rent,  beg  to  say  that  we  have  no  idea 
of  trying  to  evade  paying  our  rent  as  soon  as  we  can  • 
safely  do  so.  We  went  to  Knockamoro  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  paying,  but  wo  wnre  prevented  seeing  you 
by  the  party  collecting  there.  As  it  is  the  first  time 
we  have  ever  put  Major  Molony  or  his  agent  to  any 
trouble  to  collect  the  rent,  we.  hope  you  will  stay  all 
further  proceedings  against  us  and  i;ive  us  a  little 
time,  and  we  will  pay  your  rent  as  visual."  Where  is 
Knockamore  in  relation  to  Tulla  ? — There  is  no  such 
townland  in  Tulla  parish  ;  it  must  be  on  Major 
Molony's  property  some  10  or  12  milss  further  on  in 
the  mountains.  Feakle  is  the  general  name  of  his 
property. 

How  far  is  Feakle  from  you  ? — Lower  Feakle  is 
five  Irish  miles  ;    it  is  not  in  my  parish. 

Was  there  a  Land  League  meeting  there  inl881? — No. 

Do  you  know  that  a  party  collected  at  Knocka- 
more ? — I  never  heard  the  name  till  now. 

Did  you  never  hear  of  a  party  that  collected  on 
Major  Molony's  property  to  prevent  the  tenants  from 
seeing  the  agent  ? — I  never  heard  of  it. 

Is  that  new  to  you  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  ever  know  of  a  large  crowd  assembling, 
armed  with  sticks,  at  anytime  when  the  tenants  came 
to  pay  their  rent  ? — No  ;    that  is  new  to  me. 

I  suppose  it  is  new  to  you  that  the  tenants  were 
anxious  to  pay  their  rent  without  its  being  known  ? — 
Yes,  it  is. 

Was  there  any  feeling  among  the  people  against 
paying  their  rent  ? — Yes  ;  before  the  No-rent  Mani- 
festo there  was.  All  the  poor  people  were  anxious  to 
hold  back  and  to  prevent  others  who  could  afford  to 
pay  from  doing  so. 

When  did  that  disposition  manifest  itself  ? — Imme- 
diately after  the  bad  years  ;  1S77  was  a  bad  year  in 
these  mountain  districts,  owing  to  wet  seasons. 

Was  there  a  meeting  at  Tulla  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1881,  at  which  Father  Coen  spoke  ?  Ho  was  your 
curate  ? — Yes. 

I  think  Mr.  Egan's  No-rent  Manifesto  was  issued 
in  November,  1881  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Were  you  present  at  that  meeting  ?— I  was  present, 
but  did  not  hear  the  speeches  at  all  ;  I  was  always 
engaged  at  those  places  in  keeping  order.  I  never 
made  a  speech  there  myself,  or  listened  to  those  who 
spoke. 

Did  you  know  of  a  land-grabber  being  denounced  in 
your  district  ? — Before  the  Land  League  there  was  one 
man,  Sheehan,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned. 
There  were  several  threatening  notices  about  him, 
threatening  death  to  any  person  who  had  any  com- 
munication with  him.  That  was  in  1876  or  1877. 
There  was  no  land-grabbing  in  my  time. 

During  the  time  that  the  Land  League  existed  with 
you  did  you  keep  any  book  ? — There  was  a  list  of 
names  of  members. 

Nothing  else  ?— Nothing  else.  There  was  some  kind 


of  loose  minute  book — a  kind  of  very  loose  thing, 
that  was  destroyed  immediately  the  League  dissolved. 
The  secretary  asked  me  what  he  should  do  with  the 
papers,  and  I  said,  "  Throw  them  into  the  fire,"  and 
he  did  so.  That  was  before  the  League  was  sop- 
pressed. 

Did  you  pass  resolutions  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Land  League  ? — Yes. 

Was  any  one  of  those  ever  entered  in  the  book  ? — I 
cannot  say. 

What  do  you  think  ? — They  may  have  been  entered 
on  the  sheets. 

Were  the  sheets  put  into  a  book  ? — They  were  only 
loose  leaves  ;  we  would  only  buy  a  pennyworth  of 
paper  at  a  time. 

When  you  passed  resolutions  do  you  know  whether 
they  would  be  in  that  book  or  not  ? — I  think  some- 
times. 

Was  that  the  book  that  would  contain  resolutions  ? 
—Yes. 

Did  you  receive  any  letters  from  the  C!entral 
League  ?-^I  did  not  reeeive  any,  except  one  applica- 
tion to  the  evicted  tenants.  There  was  a  letter,  sent 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Land  League  of  Tulla.  I  had 
no  correspondence  in  connexion  with  it. 

Was  there  a  National  League  founded  later  in  your 
parish  ? — There  was.  I  was  connected  with  it  about 
two  months  as  president. 

Were  any  books  kept  there  ? — No,  none.  I  am 
quite  sure  of  that.  We  had  no  business  at  all,  and  dis- 
solved before  the  National  League  was  suppressed. 

Ee-examined  by  Mr.  LOCKWOOD.— With  regard  to 
the  books,  I  understand  that  yon  wrote  down  on  loose 
sheets  of  paper  Ruy  business  which  was  transacted  and 
which  yoa  wished  to  have  recorded  ? — Yes.  There 
was  no  business  of  any  importance  before  the  League 
at  that  time,  certainly. 

To  refer  to  this  meeting  which  was  addressed  by 
Miss  Anna  Parnell,  I  will  only  call  attention  to  the 
sentences  preceding  that  quoted  by  my  learned  friend. 
They  are  as  follows: — "  Then  it  was  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  to  say  of  any  man  whom  they  might  not 
like  that  he  was  the  cause  and  instigator  of  this 
resistance.  Therefore  they  ought  to  show,  women  as 
well  as  men,  the  greatest  self-control,  and  take  care 
thet  they  did  not  allow  themselves  to  lose  sight  of 
what  was  prudent."  Then  comes  the  sentence  quoted 
by  my  learned  friend,  and  then  this  sentence  : — *'  The 
lawwas  not  always,  especially  in  this  country,  the 
same  thing  as  right.  God  Almighty  could  not  make 
wrong  right."  Then  afterwards  there  were  resolu- 
tions moved  and  seconded  by  ladies.  Apparently  no 
one  but  ladies  took  part  in  that  meeting.  (To  wit- 
pess.)    You  were  engaged  at  the  gate  ? — Yes. 

Ladies  only,  I  suppose,  were  admitted,  the  male 
portion  of  the  audience  keeping  outside  the  wall  ? 

Sib  H.  Jambs. — I  am  told  that  a  male  did  speak  at 
this  meeting. 

Mr.  LocKWOOD. — Very  probably  he  spoke  and  was 
not  reported,  as  having  no  right  to  be  there. 
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Be-examination  continued. — Do  I  understand  yon  to 
say  that  in  your  church  you  denounced  outrage  ? — Yes, 
40  Sundays  running,  in  the  presence  of  my  congrega- 
tion. 

Whenever  outrage  occurred  of  which  you  heard, 
whether  in  your  parish  or  not  ? — Yes  ;  I  knew  that 
this  secret  society  was  springing  up,,  and  I  was 
anxious  to  deter  the  young  portion  of  my  congregation 
from  having  any  connexion  with  it.  I  also  denounced 
outrage  in  the  streets.  Whenever  any  one  came  to  me 
and  said,  "  Did  you  hear  of  such-and-such  an  out- 
rage ?  "  I  denounced  it,  in  the  presence,  perhaps,  of 
six  or  ten  persons,  or  of  one  or  two,  and  in  my  visits 
from  house  to  house  also.  - 

Did  you  in  fact  honestly  endeavour  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  state  of  things  by  denouncing  it  strongly  ? — I 
think  I  did  more  than  any  six  men  to  denounce  out- 
rage. 

My  learned  friend  has  asked  you  for  the  names  of 
any  persons  before  whom  you  denounced  outrage  ;  can 
you  give  me  any  names  of  the  committee-men  ? — 
Several  ;  I  could  not  say  whether  they  were  present. 
There  were  E.  Murphy,  Michael  Flyn,  John  Flyn, 
Patrick  Flyn,  J.  Magratb,  John  Connell,  D.  Murphy, 
and  M.  Corry. 

Did  you  denounce  outrage  in  the  presence  of  some 
of  these  ? — Of  some  of  them. 

Now  as  to  your  knowledge  of  who  were  connected 
with  these  outrages,  you  say  you  obtained  some  -infor- 
mation from  the  police  ? — Yes. 

Had  you  any — I  am  not  now  speaking  of  information 
obtained  by  means  of  your  office — but  apart  from  such 
information,  had  you  any  direct  evidence  which  would 
justify  you  in  instituting  proceedings  ? — No. 

I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  had  a  strong  sus- 
picion ? — Yes  ;perionstold  me  they  believed  it  was  so- 
and-so. 

And  when  you  were  told  that  they  believed  it  was 
so-and-so,  had  you  the  courage  to  go  to  them  and 
speak  to  those  persons  ? — ^Yes,  I  went  to  inquire 
further  into  the  matter  and  find  out  the  state  of  the 
case. 

And  as  far  as  the  Land  League  is  concerned,  from 
first  to  last  was  any  one  of  these  crimes  ever  counte- 
nanced or  palliated  by  it  ? — Never,  to  my  knowledge. 

You  say  you  believed  that  the  outrages  in  the  dis- 
trict with  which  you  are  most  familiar  were  the  work 
of  this  secret  society  ? — Yes. 

Does  your  information  extend  to  the  outrages,  as  far 
as  you ,  know,  throughout  the  whole  district  ? — Yes, 
speaking  of  my  parish. 

My  learned  friend  has  referred  to  some  cases.  I  find 
the  case  of  firing  into  the  house  of  W.  Halpin  ?— He 
was  a  bailiff  of  Major  Molony.  I  made  inquiry  into 
that  case,  and  I  was  told  that  his  cousin  had  some 
connexion  with  the  matter.  He  was  a  head-centre  of 
Fenianism. 

Was  he  a  member  of  the  League  ? — His  father  was 
pot  a  member  of  the  League,  with  whom  he  lived. 

Was  he  himself  a  member  of  the  League  ? — ^No. 


Now  as  to  some  others  read  to  you,  were  any  of 
those  crimes  which  were  referred  to  in  cross-exami- 
nation by  my  learned  friend  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  League  ? — No. 

You  were  asked  whether  you  communicated  your 
suspicions  to  any  person,  and  you  mentioned  )/[t. 
Crane  ?— I  did. 

You  told  us  that  your  object  was  to  put  a  stop  to 
outrage  ;  did  you  communicate  what  you  knew  on 
this  subject  to  the  inspector  ? — I  did. 

My  learned  friend  suggested  that  the  inspector  was 
not  on  duty  when  you  communicated  with  him  ? — I 
did  not  prevent  him  from  using  the  information  ;  of 
course  he  had  to  make  further  inquiries. 


Kev.  Patrick  White  was  then  recalled  and  further 
cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. — I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  matter  which  had  escaped  me.  It 
is  a  resolution  of  your  branch,  appearing  November  20, 
1887.  I  ask  you  was  this  resolution  passed  by  your 
branch  :— "  Parties  supplying  obnoxious  persons  are 
to  appear  at  the  next  meeting  for  explanation,  other- 
wise the  justice  of  the  branch  will  be  meted  out  to 
them  "  ?— No. 

Mr.  Eeid. — Perhaps  it  was  not  a  resolution. 

The  President.— He  has  not  been  asked  that 
question. 

Sir  H.  James. — Perhaps  I  am  wrong  as  to  its 
being  a  resolution.  It  appears  in  this  way  in  United 
Ireland  of  November  20,  1S87,  among  the  reports  of 
branch  meetings  : — 

"  Miltownmalbay  (Co.  Clare).  On  Sunday  one  of 
the  largest  meetings  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  beiug  at 
was  held  a  mile  out  of  town.  There  was  scarcely  one 
member  absent,  and  several  joined.  The  Kev.  President 
said  : — '  Men  of  this  branch,  we  have  met  again  in 
spite  of  Balfour  and  his  police,  and  we  will  meet 
again  too.  The  Scripture  says  it  is  one  of  the  corporal 
works  of  mercy  to  clothe  the  naked.  Well,  what 
I  have  learned  this  day  is  good  news — that  William 
O'Brien  was  plothed  in  prison  with  a  new  suit  of 
clothes,  in  spite  of  Balfour  and  his  jailer's  discipline. 
I  ask  you  now  to  give  one  cheer  for  those  who 
clothed  him  (continued  cheering).  I  now  want  to 
know  who  are  the  members  who  are  to  rejoin  and  did 
not  join  last  year.'  Here  about  200  stalwart  men, 
young  and  old,  who  were  not  on  the  roll  books  of  last 
year,  came  forward  and  gave  their  names.  The  dis- 
trict collectors  handed  in  their  amounts,  varying  from 
£3  down,  and  when  all  was  added  realized  the 
splendid  sum  of  £25,  and  some  collectors  announced 
they  had  not  all  in  yet.  It  was  unanimously  resolved 
to  forward  £20  to  the  central  branch,  Dublin.  Parties 
supplying  obnoxious  persons  were  Jhen  considered. 
They  are  to  appear  at  next  meeting  for  explanation, 
otherwise  the  justice  of  the  branch  will  be  meted  out 
to  them.  Rev.  chairman  then,  in  conclusion,  said  :— 
'  It  is  pleasant  and  cheerful  to  see  such  a  large  number 
present  ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  largest  of  our  meetings.  I 
haye  only  now  to  thank  you.'  A  vote  of  thanks  brought 
the  meeting  to  a  close." 

Does  this  report  convey  what  took  place  ? — No. 
Was  nothing  said  about  "  parties  supplying  obnoxious 
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persons  are  to  appear  at  the  next  meeting  for  explana- 
bion.otherwise  justice  would  be  nieted  out  to  them"  ? — 
(  have  no  recolleetion  of  such  an  pbserTatJoa  as  far  as 
I  can  remember. 

Who  would  send  that  paragraph  to  the  paper  ? — I 
really  cannot  be  quite  certain,  probably  some  mem- 
ber— possibly  the  secretary  for  the  time  being. 

Do  you  take  in  United,  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

Was  your  attention  called  to  this  report  ?— Never. 

Not  this  report  of  your  own  meeting  at  which  you 
were  in  the  chair  ? — I  know  I  always  read  the  reports. 

Did  you  read  that  ?— I  know  I  must  have  read  it, 
but  I  have  no  recollection. 

Was  your  attention  called  to  that  statement  ? — ^No  ; 
it  never  struck  me  that  I  can  remember. 


John  Hannefiy,  examined  by  Mr.  A.  !Bl7SSELli,  said  : 
— I  am  a  farmer  and  a  deputy  Poor-rate  collector^  in 
the  Loughrea  Union,  county  Galway,  I  live  near 
Eiversville,  where  Peter  Dempsey  lived.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Land  League,  and  am  now  a  member  of 
the  National  League.  I  hold  no  of&ce  in  the  League. 
I  remember  the  murder  of  Peter  Dempsey  in  May, 
1881.  The  murder  took  place  immediately  before 
mass.  I  know  Police  Constable  Patrick  Hnghes.  It 
is  untrue  that  on  the  night  of  Peter  Dempsey's  funeral 
there  were  torches  and  bonfires  lit  on  the  hills. 
Neither  is  it  true  that  after  her  husband's  murder  the 
widow  Dempsey  was  boycotted.  Several  Land  Leaguers 
attended  the  funeral  of  Peter  Dempsey.  I  was  there 
myself.  It  is  not  true,  so  far  as  I  heard,  that  any 
disrespect  was  shown  by  the  people  to  Mrs.  Dempsey. 
I  do  not  think  she  was  boycotted,  as  she  could  get 
what  she  wanted.  She  lived  at  Eiversville,  midway 
between  Athenry  and  Loughrea.  Peter  Dempsey's 
brother  was  a  member  of  the  League. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  ATKf  NSON. — I  was  present  at 
a  meeting  at  Eiversville  which  was  addressed  by  Mr. 
M.  Harris,  but  I  cannot  remember  anything  he  said. 
Murty  Hynes  came  forward  at  that  meeting  and  ofEered 
to  surrender  an  evicted  farm  he  had  taken.  He  did 
wrrender  it  a  few  days  afterwards. 

Was  that  a  popular  thing  to  do  ? — I  believe  it  was, 

A  short  time  afterwards  Peter  Dempsey  took  the 
farm  which  Murty  Hynes  had  surrendered  ;  was  that  » 
popular  thing  to  do  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Had  he  been  a  jjopular  man  ? — Yes. 

What  was  he  murdered  for  ? — I  have  no  idea. 

You  knew  him  well  ;  did  you  ever  know  him  do  a 
wrong  to  any  man  ? — Never. 

What  was  he  murdered  for,  then  ? — I  cannot  tell. 

You  cannot  guess  or  conjecture  ? — No. 

He  had  taken  an  evicted  farm  ;  was  that  a  popular 
act  ? — Of  course  not,  but  that  was  nothing  jigainst 
him. 

Was  it  popular  to  take  an  evicted  farm  ? — ^People 
did  not  like  it,  but  they  did  not  want  to  injure  him. 

Did  they  boycott  him  ? — No. 

Was  any  man  ever  boycotted  for  taking  an  evicted 
farm  in  that  district  ?— Not  where  I  lived. 


Were  you  a  member  of  the  League  ? — Yes. 

Is  it  not  part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  League  to  boy- 
cott a  man  for  taking  an  evicted  farm  ? — Not  to  be 
so  free  with  him  as  another. 

What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  Do  you  mean  that  no 
one  was  to  sell  to  him  ?-^Yes  ;  not  to  sell  to  him. 

Nor  to  buy  from  him,  nor  to  work  for  him  ?— Yes. 

Or  to  speak  to  him  ?— You  were  not  prevented  from 
speaking  to  him. 

On  the  morping  he  was  murdered  was  not  Dempsey 
on  his  way  to  mass  with  his  two  little  children,  pass- 
ing through  the  fields  by  a  short  out  ? — Yes. 

There  were  plenty  of  people  on  the  road  ? — For  the 
most  part  they  had  gone  on. 

When  did  you  hear  of  the  murder  ? — ^When  I  came 
up.  , 

Did  all  the  people  in  the  chapel-yard  run  through 
the  country  at  once  to  apprehend  the  murderer  ? — They 
did  not  hear  of  it  till  half-an-hour  afterwards. 

Did  they  give  any  assistance  in  catching  the  mur- 
derers ? — Any  assistance  they  could  give. 

At  what  hour  did  it  take  place  ? — Half-past  11  in 
the  day. 

Were  you  a  friend  of  Dempsey's  ? — My  brother  was 
married  to  Dempsey's  sister. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Dempsey  was  not  boycotted 
after  he  took  the  farm  ?— Np  ;    he  was  not. 

JIow  many  people  attended  his  funeral  f-'From  20 
to  40. 

Were  they  relatives  ?— Not  all. 

After  the  funeral  did  yon  see  the  widow  Dempsey 
under  police  protection  ? — Yes. 

What  was  that  for  Vr-J  don't  ]fnow. 

You  cannot  form  Any  idea  ? — No. 

The  police  were  constantly  with  her  and  got  provi- 
sions for  her  ? — Yes. 

Did  yon  ever  go  to  see  her  yourself  ? — Never. 

You  never  went  to  see  the  widow  of  your  mur- 
dered connexion  ?-^Never. 

Did  you  ever  give  her  any  assistance  on  her  farm  ?^ 
She  never  asked  me. 
I   Did  any  of  your  neighbours  go  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

Why  ?^-Perhaps  they  were  not  asked. 

Had  Dempsey  any  man  employed  upon  the  farm  ?— • 
Yes. 

Did  he  leave  after  his  murder  ? — Ho. 

Have  yon  seen  any  man  working  upon  the  farm  ?—> 
Yes. 

Have  you  seen  two  policemen  standing  by  his  side? 
What  was  that  for  ? — I  don't  know.    (A  laugh.) 

You  cannot  conjecture  at"  all  ? — No.  I  saw  police 
with  many  men,  I  do  not  know  what  it  was  for  ei^cept 
to  protect  them. 

To  protect  them  from  whom  ? — I  could  not  say. 

What  action  did  your  branch  of  the  League  take 
after  the  murder  ?T-They  were  very  sorry  for  it,  and 
denounced  it  in  the  strongest  manner. 

When  ?— At  the  next  meeting. 

Was  that  soon  after  tiie  nacder  took  place  ?— No"$ 
not  for  a  long  time  after. 
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Did  the  League  do  notiiing  then  either  to  give 
assistance  to  this  poor  woman,  or  to  offer  any  reward 
tor  the  discovery  of  the  murderer  ? — No. 

Had  not  Denjpsey  offended  against  the  law  of  the 
League  ? — I  believe  so. 

It  was  against  the  law  of  the  League  to  take  an 
evicted  farm  and  against  no  other  law  that  you  know 
of  ? — I  don't  know  ;  I  believe  not. 

And  against  no  other  body  or  persons  that  you  know 
of  ?— No. 

And  still  yon  cannot  tell  why  he  was  murdered  ? — 
No. 

Ee-examined  by  Mr.  Eeid. — I  was  on  good  terms 
with  Dempsey.  I  went  to  his  funeral,  but  I  did  not 
go  to  see  his  widow  because  I  had  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing  so.  I  was  never  asked  by  her  for 
assistance,  or  I  should  have  given  it  to  her.  I  was 
not  on  the  committee  of  the  League.  There  is  no  truth 
in  the  suggestion  that  the  League  ever  encouraged 
this  crime.  It  is  my  honest  belief  that  they  were 
very  sorry  for  it.  Dempsey 's  brother  was  a  member 
of  the  League,  and  afterwards  became,  arid  i?  now, 
the  secretary  of  the  branch. 

Mr.  Eeid. — As  to  the  boycotting,  Mrs.  Dempsey  was 
strongly  pressed  to  say  more.  She  was  asked,  "  How 
did  the  neighbours  treat  yon  ?  ' '  and  her  reply  was, 
"  They  were  not  at  all  civil."  This  is  the  evidence 
she  gives  as  to  the  alleged  boycotting  after  the 
murder  : — 

"  Mr.  Eonan. — ^Did  you  find  any  dif&culty  in  deal- 
ing with  th?  neighboaiB  ? — I  did  not. 

"  Had  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  people  to  work 
for  yon  ? — I  had  ;  I  did  not  ask  many. 

"  But  did  any  you  asked  refuse  ?=— They  were 
strangers  I  asked. 

"  How  far  is  Athenry  from   you  ?r-Abpnt  five  mijes. 

"  The  President. — Why  did  you  ask  strangers  in- 
Btead.of  people  about  your  own  neighbourhood  ? — I  did 
not  like  to  ask  them. 

"  Why  did  not  you  like  to  ask  them  ? — I  knew  they 
would  refuse. 

"  Mr.  Eonftn.rTrAthenry  was  about  five  miles  from 
you  ? — Yes. 

"  Used  you  to  go  often  to  Athenry  to  get  food  ?— 
I  did. 

"  Why  ? — ^There  was  no  other  town  near.  Loughrea 
was  about  the  same  distance." 

So  far  as  yon  know  was  Mrs.  Dempsey  boycotted  after 
the  murder  or  not  ? — I  think  not. 

Mr.  Ebid. — On  the  question  of  bonfires  being  lighted 
on  the  night  of  the  murdered  man's  funeral,  I  would 
wish  to  remind  your  Lordship  of  the  eviden,ce  of 
Patrick  Hughes. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  night  of  the  funeral  ? — 
yes. 

"  On  returning  from  the  funeral  that  night,  did  you 
see  any  bonfires  lighted  through  the  country  ?— Yes, 
torch  lights  were  on  every  hilMop  around  me  as  I 
went  home." 

Later  on.  Sir  0.  Enssell  asks  this  question,  "What 
was  the  date  of  the  funera.1  ?  "  and  the  reply  was, 
"  The  30th  of  May,  I  think,  as  far  as  I  recollect." 


The  FJSBSIDBITT . — He  may  be  wrong  as  to  the  date, 
perhaps. 

Mr.  Eeid. — Yes,  it  is  true  he  does  speak  with 
certainty  as  to  its  being  the  night  of  the  funeral.  (To 
witness.)  Did  you  ever  hear  of  bonfires  and  torches 
being  lit  on  the  hills  ? — I  have  never  seen  or  heard 
of  thgin. 

Was  the  place  where  this  poor  man  was  murdered 
one  with  mountains  around  ?— No,  it  was  quite  level. 


Patrick  Keogh,  exauiiued  by  Mr.  A.  O'Connor,  said, 
— I  live  at  KiltuUagh,  near  Athenry,  county  Grajway. 
I  remember  James  Copnors  ;  he  lived  300  or  4<0O 
yards  from  my  house.  It  is  not  true  that  Mrs.  Connors 
was  boycotJ;ed  after  the  murder  of  her  husband.  I 
worked  for  her,  and  continued  to  do  sO'  after  the 
murder.  Other  persons  besides  myself  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood worked  for  her.  She  had  no  occasion  to 
send  30  or  40  miles  for  labourers,  as  she  could  have 
got  them  at  Athenry.  A  hiring  fair  was  held  at 
Athenry.  Patrick  Welsh,  of  KiltuUagh,  Michael 
Finigan,  Michael  Eelly,  and  others  worked  for  her. 
I  was  not  interfered  with  in  consequence  of  working 
for  her.  Martin  Keogh  is  a  cousin  of  niine.  He  was 
arrested  for  the  murder  of  James  Connors,  but  was 
acquitted.  During  the  time  he  was  arrested,  and 
afterwards,  I  worked  for  Mrs.  Connors.  James  Connors 
was  a  well-known  member  of  the '  League,  and  when 
he  met  his  death  a  large  number  of  persons  at:kended 
his  funeral.  It  is  not  true  that  Mrs.  p,op»ors  had  any 
difficulty  in  obtaining  food.  She  could  get  food 
anywhere  she  liked  in  the  neighbourhood. 

At  this  point  the  Court  adioumed  for  lunch. 

On  its  reassembling,  the  witness  was  cross-examined 
by  SiE  H.  James  :— 

How  long  have  ypu  known  Mrs.  Connors  ? — Sixteen 
or  17  years.  Sir. 

Had  her  husband  been  a  tenantlofLprd  Dimsandle's  ? 
—Yes,  Sir. 

I  think  a  man  there  named  James  Keogb,  held  ^ome 
bog  ?— He  did.  Sir. 

He  was  in  the  employ  of  Lord  Donsandle  as  a  bog- 
ranger  ? — Yes. 

Did  he  also  occupy  a  piece  of  bog  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  he  did. 

Do  you  know  of  James  Keogh's  giving  up  some  bog 
land  that  he  held  ?— I  do  not.  Sir. 

Do  you  recollect  this  man  refusing  to  take  care  of 
some  wild  fowl  for  a  gentleman  ? — I  do.  Sir. 

What  happened  to  him  after  that  ?— His  occupation 
■was  taken  away. 

What  was  he  ?— He  was  a  ganjekeeper. 

Did  he  give  up  tj^e  use  of  any  bog  ? — No,  Sir. 

Did  they  stop  his  cutting  turf  or  anything  9— No, 
Sir,  they  did  not. 

Did  James  Connors  take  any  land  that  James  Keogh 
had  occupied  ?— No.  Sir. 
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Did  nothing  of  the  kind  happen  ? — No,  Sir,  not  to 
my  knowledge. 

Did  you  hear  of  it  ?  Did  you  hear  any  rumours 
of  it  ?— No,  Sir,  I  did  not  hear  of  it. 

How  was  it  that  James  Connors  came  to  be  shot)  ? 
•-I  cannot  tell  you. 

Had  he  become  unpopular  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — 
No,  he  had  not. 

Do  you  know  of  the  people  shouting  after  him  ? — I 
Qever  heard  it. 

Do  you  know  of  the  eTidence  that  Mrs.  Connors 
gave  here  ?— No,  Sir. 

Have  people  not  told  you  of  it  ?— No,  Sir. 

Is  it  true  that  people  shouted  after  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Connors  in  Loughrea  ? — I  never  heard  of  it. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  his  being  called  by  a  nick- 
name— if  you  know  what  that  is  ?— (Smiling).  Oh, 
yes. 

What  was  it  ? — The  witness  mentioned  an  Irish 
nickname. 

Mr.  Reid. — It  simply  means,  my  Lords,  I  under- 
itand,  James,  the  son  of  Mary. 

Sib  H.  Jambs  (to  witness). — What  does  that  mean 
to  you  ? — I  do  not  know,  Sir. 

Was  Connors  also  called  a  land-grabber  ? — I  never 
heard  it,  Sir. 

Did  you  hear  of  James  Connors'  going  to  pay  his  rent 
to  Lord  Dunsandle,  and  of  his  being  prevented  by  the 
people  ? — I  never  came  to  bear  of  that.  Sir. 

Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Connors  had  any 
difficulty  in  getting  food  ? — No  difficulty  whatever. 
f  Listen  to  this.  Mrs.  Connors  is  a  respectable 
woman,  you  know,  and  this  is  what  she  said  : — 
"  Had  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  food  ? — There 
was.  How  did  it  arise  ? — They  boycotted  us.  How  did 
you  manage  to  get  food  when  you  wanted  it  ? — The 
police  got  food  for  us,  bringing  it  by  night." 
This  woman  must  know  what  happened  to  her.  Do 
you  say  that  that  is  untrue  ? — It  is  untrue.  She  had 
plenty  of  food. 

Do  you  represent  that  the  police  did  not  get  the 
food  for  her  ? — I  could  not  know  that. 

Why,  then,  if  you  do  not  know,  do  you  say  that  the 
statement  of  this  respectable  woman  is  untrue  ? — 1 
do  not  know  that  I  did. 

Why,  if  you  do  not  know  whether  the  police  got  the 
food  for  Mrs.  Connors,  have  you  come  here  to  say  that 
the  statement  is  untrue  p — I  could  not  say. 

Will  you  say  again  that  what  that  woman  said  is 
untrue  ? — I  could  not  say  that.  Sir. 

If  it  is  true  that  these  people  were  boycotted,  will 
you  tell  their- Lordships  what  they  were  boycotted 
for  ? — I  do  not  say  that  they  were  boycotted  at  all. 

Whether  it  is  true  that  they  were  boycotted  or  not, 
was  there  any  reason  why  they  should  be  boycotted  ? 
—I  do  not  know  that  there  was. 

No  justification  ?— No. 

Mia.  Connors  said,  you  know,  that  the  police  used 


to  bring  the  food  at  night.  Do  you  know  whether 
people  would  sell  food  to  them  or  not  ? — Yes,  they 
would. 

And  no  one  ever  refused  ? — ^Not  to  my  memory. 

Were  you  working  for  the  Connors  before  the 
murder  ? — No. 

Did  you  ever  go  into  a  shop  with  Mrs.  Connors  ? — 
No. 

How  do  you  know,  then,  whether  the  shopkeepers 
refused  to  supply  her  or  not  ? — Well,  I  could  not  say 
that,  Sir.  (Laughter.)  I  did  not  come  to  hear  that 
they  did  refuse. 

You  never  heard  whether  they  refused  or  not  ? — I 
did  not. 

Have  you  the  slightest  reason  to  give  why  this  man 
should  have  been  murdered  ? — I  could  not  give  any 
myself  at  all. 

You  never  heard  of  his  being  unpopular  ? — No. 

The  murder  took  you  by  surprise  ? — Yes. 

I  see  a  man  named  Patrick  Keogh  was  arrested  for 
the  murder.  What  relation  was  he  to  you  ? — First 
cousin. 

Three  men  were  arrested,  were  they  not  ? — There 
were.  Sir. 

The  Pbesidknt.— I  see  there  is  a  James  Keogh. 
Who  was  he  ?— Father  of  Patrick,  my  Lord. 

Your  uncle  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

Sib  H.  James. — James  Keogh  was  the  man  who 
would  not  carry  the  wild  fowl  ? — ^Yes,  Sir. 

Was  Mrs.  Connors,  after  her  husband's  murder,  pro- 
tected by  the  police  ?— She  was,  Sir. 

For  how  long  ? — I  could  not  exactly  tell.  I  think 
it  was  over  a  twelvemonth. 

How  came  she  to  be  protected  by  the  police  ?— I 
could  not  tell  what  was  the  reason  of  that.  Sure,  I 
suppose  it  was  the  murder  of  her  husband. 

People  were  very  sorry,  I  suppose  ? — They  were. 
They'had  nothing  in  the  world  against  the  widow. 

They  had  nothing  against  the  husband  either  ?^Not 
that  I  know  of. 

Will  you  tell  us  how  it  was  the  woman  needed 
police  protection  ?— I  could  not  tell  you.  I  cannot 
give  you  any  information  about  it. 

Was  she  in  the  slightest  danger  ? — None  in  the 
world. 

And  the  police  were  there  without  the  slightest 
reason  'i — I  never  said  that.  I  suppose  there  must 
have  been  some  reason.     (Laughter.) 

Can  you  tell  me  what  it  was  p — I  could  not  tell 
you. 

Pull  yourself  together  and  try.  What  was  the 
reason  P — Perhaps  it  was  on  account  of  the  death  of 
her  huiband. 

Why  on  account  of  the  death  ef  her  husband  should 
she  want  protection  ? — I  do  not  know  any  more  than 
that. 

Have  you  ever  knowo  anything  like  this  occu]( 
before  ?— Never  in  ms  time. 
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Do  yon  represent  that  no  person  refused  to  work  for 
this  woman  ? — None  that  I  know  of. 

Do  you  know  that  she  had  to  get  people  who  lived 
13  miles  away  from  her  to  help  her  to  get  in  her 
crops  ? — She  had  no  occasion  to  go  further  than  five 
miles. 

Opcasion  or  no  occasion,  did  she  do  that  ? — She  did 
not,  Sir. 

Is  it  untrue,  then,  that  she  had  to  go  13  miles  to 
get  people  to  work  for  her  ? — It  is  untrue. 

When  did  you  commence  to  work  for  her  ? — ^At  the 
harvest  after  her  husband's  death. 

How  long  were  you  working  for  her  ? — I  was  stack- 
ing oats  for  half  a  day,  or  less  than  half  a  day.  She 
had  not  much  oats.  I  was  not.  paid  for  the  work.  I 
only  did  it  to  oblige  the  woman. 

It  would  have  been  about  July  or  August  ?— No,  Sir, 
September. 

,  And  her  husband  was  shot  on  May  11.  Was  your 
cousin  in  prison  at  the  time  you  went  to  work  for 
her  f— He  was.  Sir. 

His  trial  had  not  then  come  off  ? — I  think  not. 

He  was  afterwards  acquitted  ? — ^He  was. 

Have  you  ever  worked  tor  the  woman  since  your 
cousin  was  acquitted  ? — ^No,  she  did  not  ask  me. 

The  first  time  you  worked  for  her,  did  she  ask  you 
or  did  you  offer  ?— She  asked  me. 

Yoa  took  no  pay  ? — I  did  not. 

Are  you  a  labouring  man  ? — I  am  not. 

What  are  you  ?— A  farmer. 

She  came  and  asked  you,  and  for  half  a  day,  or  less 
than  half  a  day,  you  worked  for  nothing  ? — Yes. 

■Who  helped  you  ?—  No  one  else  was  working  with 
me.  It  was  not  wanted.  It  was  a  very  small  stack 
of  oats. 

Between  the  time  of  the  murder  and  the  time  of 
stacking  the  oats,  how  many  men  worked  for  her  as 
servants  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  that.  I  could  not 
explain  that.     There  were  a  good  many. 

Tell  me  the  name  of  any  man  who  worked  for  her 
after  her  husband's  death  ? — There  was  a  man  named 
Fiunigan.  Ho  lived  within  a  mile.  He  is  living 
in  his  own  place  at  home  now. 

How  long  did  he  work  tor  her  ? — Fifteen  or  16  days. 

Was  the  place  under  police  protection  then  ? — Yes. 

According  to  you,  then,  she  never  had  the  least 
difficulty  in  getting  people  to  work  for  her  ? — Never 
to  my  memory. 

Mrs.  Connors  would  know  more  about  this  than 
you  ?— No,  Sir.    (Laughter.) 

Not  so  much  ? — ^No,  Sir. 

She  is  a  respectable  woman,  you  say.  She  must 
know  more  about  the  people  who  worked  for  her  than 
you  do  ? — I  knew  a  good  deal  about  some  of  them. 

Was  her  statement  untrue  that  she  had  difficulty  in 
getting  people  to  work  for  her  ? — It  is  untrue  ;  there 
was  no  difficulty.     She  had  not  much  tillage. 

Were  you  a  member  of  the  Land  League? — I  was, Sir. 


At  what  period  did  you  belong  to  it  ?— I  could  not 
tell  you. 

Was  the  old  Land  League  in  1881  or  1882  ?-^I  could 
not  give  you  any  account  of  that  ;  I  am  no  scholar. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  being  a  scholar.  Did  you 
belong  to  it  for  12  or  18  mouths  ?— I  did,  Sir,  to  the 
Land  League. 

For  how  long  did  you  belong  to  it  ? — I  was  a 
member  of  the  Land  League  for  two  years. 

Were  yon  only  a  member  ?— That  is  all. 

Who  was  your  president  ?— I  could  not  tell  you. 

Who  was  your  vice-president  ? — I  cannot  tell  you.  I 
have  no  idea  about  presidents  or  vice-presidents. 

Who  was  the  president  of  your  League  ? — I  could 
not  tell  you. 

Who  was  the  secretary  ? — I  could  not  tell  yoa. 

Who  was  the  treasurer  ? — Witness  was  understood  to 
say  a  man  named  Ward. 

How  many  meetings  did  you  attend  ? — ^A  good  many  ; 
I  forget  all  I  attended. 

Did  most  of  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  belong 
to  the  League  ? — I  think  they  did. 

Nearly  all  the  people  ? — I  think  they  were  nearly 
all  members  of  the  League. 

Were  they  farmers  or  the  sons  of  farmers  ? — I  could 
not  say  that  ;  I  think  they  nearly  all  belonged  to  the 
League. 

Were  these  three  men — Patrick  Keogh 

Mr.  E.  T.  Ebid.— My  Lords,  the  depositions  had 
better  be  obtained,  because  I  understand  that  this 
Mrs.  Connors  never  named  these  people  until  a  long 
time  afterwards. 

Sir  H.  James. — Did  Patrick  Keogh,  Eyan.and  Fahy 
belong  to  the  League  ? — They  all  did.  Sir. 

Did  you  know  of  any  strangers  being  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood at  the  time  Connors  was  murdered  ? — I  did 
not. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Eeid. — You  say  you  belonged 
both  to  the  Land  League  and  the  National  League  ? — 
Yes. 

Did  all  the  respectable  people  aboat  belong  ? — Yes, 
Sir. 

Do  you  believe  the  National  or  Land  Leagues  had 
anything  to  do  with  causing  crime  or  outrage  ? — No, 
Sir. 

Is  there  a  labour  market  at  Athenry  ? — There  is, 
Sir. 

I  suppose  strangers  come  to  market  ? — They  do. 
Sir. 

I  am  told  that  the  Irish  nickname  means  the  son  of 
Mary.  Does  that  mean  in  Irish  the  son  of  Mary  ?— 
The  son  of  Margaret. 

Is  it  customary  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  to  call  men 
the  son  of  their  mother  ?    (Laughter.) — Yes,  Sir. 

Do  you  know  any  other  reason  why  they  should  call 
him  by  that  nickname  than  that  ? — No,  Sir. 

At  the  time  when  you  worked  for  this  woman,  after 
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her  husband's  death,  had  you  heard  of  your  cousin 
being  accused  ? — I  had,  Sir. 

He  was  not  acquitted  ?— No,  Sir. 

Was  he  in  prison  at  that  time  ? — He  was,  Sir. 

He  had  been  accused,  but  not  acquitted  ? — Yes, 
Sir  ;  not  acquitted. 

Were  you  ever  asked  to  work  for  her  since  ? — 
Never,  Sir,  since. 

Father  Bodkin  was  next  called  and  examined  by 
Mr.  K.  T.  REID.-^Are  you  the  parish  priest  of 
Mullagh  P^^Yes  ;  I  was  curate  there  from  1862  to 
1884.     I  have  had  about  20  years'  administration. 

Fat  Kennedy  spoke  of  certain  annoyance  he  had 
received,  and  also  that  a  messenger  came  to  him  from 
the  League  and  advised  him  to  give  up  the  land,  and 
told  him  that  it  had  been  said  at  the  meeting  that  his 
two  dogs  would  be  eating  him  one  day,  and  he  went 
to  Father- Bodkin  and  said  he  would  give  up  the  land. 
Do  you  recollect  this  man  Kennedy  ?-^0h,  yes  ; 
there  was  a  meeting  in  1879,  and  there  was  also  a 
meeting  in  1886.  I  suppose  the  allusion  was  made  at 
the  meeting  in  1879. 

No,  it  was  in  1886.  Were  you  connected  with  the 
Land  and  National  Leagues  ? — Yes  ;  I  was  president  of 
both.  The  Laud  League  was  started  in  1881,  and  the 
National  League  in  1884. 

Were  you  present  at  all  or  most  of  the  meetiugs  Of 
the  Land  League  or  National  League  ? — Yes,  at  a 
good  many  of  theln.  There  were  some  exceptions.  As 
a  rule  I  was  there,  and  was  familiar  with  the  people 
belonging  to  the  League. 

So  far  as  you,  living  in  the  place  and  with  the 
people,  can  judge,  did  the  Land  League  or  the 
National  League  ~  in  any  way  contribute  to  crime  or 
outrage  of  any  kind  ? — Certainly  not,  neither  direct 
or  indirect  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  was  a  very 
great  preventive  of  crime. 

Was  crime  condemned  by  the  League  and  by  the 
members  of  it,  so  far  as  you  know  ? — Yes, 
most  positively,  and  by  myself  in  chapel  and  at 
meetings  and  committee  meetings  ;  and  another 
feature  of  our  meetings  was  this — that  the  police 
were  always  allowed  to  be  present  at  them  ; 
the  doors  were  always  left  open,  and  the  police  could 
come  in,  and  there  was  nothing  private  in  reference 
to  anything  that  was  being  transacted. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  moonlighters  were 
the  secret  police  of  the  League.  Is  there  any  ground 
for  that  in  regard  to  your  experience  ? — Certainly 
not  in  regard  to  my  experience. 

Was  the  Land  League  formed  on  January  9,  1881  ? — 
On  January  8,  1881  ;  we  had  a  public  meeting  on  that 
occasion,  where  thousands  assembled. 

In  1879  and  1880  was  there  a  great  deal  of  distress 
in  your  county  ?— Yes,  a  very  great  deal  of  distress. 
The  people  were  half -starving  ;  they  were  in  a  state 
of  starvation,  which  was  depicted  in  their  counten- 
ances. But  for  the  relief  they  received  they  wouldhave 
actually  starved  and    died.  I  think  nearly  150  persons, 


or  nearly  half  of  the  population  in  my  parish,  were  in 
receipt  of  relief. 

A  great  deal  of  relief  was  received  from  the  funds  ? 
— Yes  ;  between  £300  and  £400j  I  should  say. 

Was  there  among  the  people  at  that  time  a  serious 
apprehension  and  fear  and  alarm  about  the  result  of 
this  famine  f — There  was  a  great  fear  that  the  famine 
of  1846  and  1847  would  be  renewed,  and  a  great  sense 
of  depression  came  over  the  people.  They  felt  it 
most  acutely,  and  but  for  this  relief  they  would  have 
gone  into  despair,  and  the  result  of  that  despair  would 
have  been  that  secret  societies  would  have  been  pro- 
pagated throughout  the  kingdom. 

What  was  crime  due  to  ? — I  think  mainly  to  land- 
lord oppression  and  the  exacting  of  rents  the  people 
were  not  able  to  meet.  They  got  discontented,  and 
very  naturally,  and  they  went  into  despair.  Poverty 
and  destitution  will  bring  that  result  ;  and  I  am  sure 
if  it  were  not  for  the  Land  League  and  National 
League  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland  would  be  very 
different  from  what  it  is  ;  it  would  be  very  had 
indeed. 

Were  there  any  bands  of  men  joined  by  an  oath  or 
secret  bond  in  your  district  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any 
such.    There  was  nothing  of  the  kind  in  my  parish. 

Was  there  any  outrage   in  your  parish  ? — Very  little. 

What  do  you  attribute  what  there  was  to  ?— To 
differences  among  neighbours. 

About  Kennedy  ;  is  it  true  that  -at  a  Land  League 
or  National  League  meeting  anybody  said  about 
Kennedy  that  his  two  dogs  would  be  eatinp  him  ? — I 
never  heard  of  it  until  since  this  Commission  was  sit- 
ting. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  suggestion  until  you 
heard  thaf  it  had  been  given  in  evidence  here  ? — 
Never,  not  in  any  shape  or  form.  I  think  it  is  quite 
contrary  to  the  action  and  demeanour  of  the  people 
towards  him  for  the  last  ten  years  ;  during  that  time 
there  was  not  a  hair  of  his  head  injured, nor  a  particle 
of  his  property.  They  merely  brought  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion  to  bear  upon  him  at  these  public  meet- 
ings, and  that  was  all  they  did. 

I  believe  yon  had  several  interviews  with  Kennedy  ? 
— No  ;  I  had  only  three  interviews  with  him  in  all  my 
lifetime,  and  during  all  that  long  interval  of  time. 
He  came  to  me  on  the  first  occasion  with  a  letter 
from  a  neighbouring  parish  priest. 

I  only  want  to  come  to  the  last  time.  Was  that 
about  1886  or  1887  ?— Yes,  I  think  so.  There  was  an 
arrangement  arrived  at  by  the  tenants  to  go  to  the 
agent's  and  get  a  reduction  of  their  rent, and  Kennedy 
came  to  me  about  two  days  previously  and  asked  me 
would  he  be  permitted  to  go  with  them,  and  I  said  by 
all  means,  and  we  would  receive  Mm  very  gladly 
back.  He  actually  did  come  two  days  afterwards, 
and  he  was  well  received,  and  was  no  sooner  in  the 
agent's  office  than  he  said  that  I  coerced  him  to  come. 

Did  you  deny  it  at  the  time  ? — Yes,  and  I  deny  it 
now  on  oath,    and   there   was  a  priest  present  at  the 
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time  TCho  can  suppoit  my  answer.  So  I  told  him  in 
the  presence  of  the  agent  that  I  never  sought  an  inter- 
view with  him  at  any  time. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  intimidation  practised 
against  him  ?— Not  the  slightest. 

Was  he  boycotted  at  all  ?— Well,  I  believe  he  was 
partially  boycotted,  but  it  was  of  a  very  slight 
desitiption  indeed,  very  slight.  There  was  no  intimi- 
dation or  outrage  connected  with  it  whatever. 

As  far  as  you  know,  did  you  ever  hear  of  his  having 
had  any  difficulty*  in  obtaining  provisions  ? — Not  the 
slightest.  I  heard  that  in  the  neighbouring  town, 
which  is  a  very  few  miles  away,  he  was  able  to  pro- 
vide himself  with  whatever  he  required. 

Was  your  committee  composed  of  substantial  men, 
fathers  of  families  P — Substantial  men  and  farmers  of 
the  neighbourhood  ;  they  are  nearly  all  farmers  in  the 
parish. 

Cross-examined  .by  SiB  H.  James.— Father  Bodkin, 
with  reference  to  the  early  period  of  Pat  Kennedy's 
treatment,  when  was  there  first  any  complaint  made 
to  you  of  Kennedy's  conduct  ? — I  think  when  he  took 
the  farm  first  ;  that  was  about  1879.  He  took  the 
farm,  and  through  his  action  dispossessed  this  poor 
woman  with  her  five  children  and  threw  them  upon  the 
world. 

The  landlord  evicted  them,  I  suppose  ? — Yes  ;  he 
was  a  rack-renting  landlord,  and  his  custom  was  to 
raise  the:rent  onevery  new  possession  of  the  land. 

Who  was  the  landlord  there  ? — Mr.  Trench. 

Pat  Kennedy  took  that  farm  ? — He  came  from 
another  parish  and  took  that  farm. 

Was  that  in  1879  or  not  ? — I  think  about  that  time. 
The  Land  League  was  not  established  until  1881. 

Is  it  1880  or  1881  ?— 1  think  1881— January  8, 
1881.    We  had  a  public  meeting  in  January,  1881. 

Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ? — Oh,  certain  ;  quite 
certain. 

You  say  your  branch  would  be  the  MuUagh  branch  ? 
—Yes. 

The  witness  speaks  of  attending  a  meeting  in 
November,  1880.  I  think  you  will  find  it  was  a  little 
earlier  ? — ^No,  he  is  confused.  He  does  not  know  as 
accurately  as  I  do. 

You  have  some  books  ? — I  have  some  local  papers. 

Did  you  keep  the  Land  League  books  ? — They  were 
more  kept  by  the  secretary  of  the  Land  League  and 
National  League,  and  our  accounts  are  always  settled 
once  a  year,before  the  beginning  of  the  new  National 
League  year  ;  and  then  we  settled  our  accounts,  and 
the  secretary  read  them  out  publicly,  and  then  we 
assigned  a  certain  portion  to  the  Central  League. 

I  want  only  a  fact,  please.  The  books,  you  tell  me^ 
were  kept  by  the  secretary  of  the  old  League  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

And  properly  kept  ? — I  think  so. 

Who  was  that  secretary,  please  ?— I  think  Mr.  Tim 
Eyan  or  Mr.  John  Eyan. 

Do  you  know  where  these  books  are  P— The  secre- 
taries have  them. 


Was  this  conduct  of  Kennedy's  the  subject  of  maob 
observation  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Oh,  it  was  ; 
there  were  a  great  many  comments  upon  his  action  ; 
bat,  as  I  said,  there  was  nothing  Whatever  done  to  him 
except  the  public  pressare  of  these  meetings. 

Did  he  come  before  the  League  at  all  ? — ^He  never 
came  before  the  Land  League,  as  far  as  I  know.  He 
came  once  before  the  National  League  about  a  year 
ago. 

Did  he  come  before  the  Land  he^gae  of  Mnllagh  ? 
—No,  not  at  all. 

Does  he  live  at  Tynagh  P — In  Tynagh  parish. 

How  far  is  that  from  Mullagh  ? — The  parish  is  very 
large. 

If  any  Land  League  took  cognizance  of  this  matter 
it  would  be  the  Mullagh  branch  ?— It  might  be. 

Do  you  know  anything  of  the  Tynagh  branch  ? — No. 

As  far  as  you  know,  Kennedy  never  came  before  the 
Mnllagh  branch  at  all  F — No. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Ebid. — This  witness  was  called,  my 
Lords,  because  he  referred  to  Mullagh. 

The  PKESiDjafT. — Tynagh  is  referred  to  in 
Kennedy's  evidence. 

Sir  H.  James.— The  difference  is  that  Kennedy  was 
speaking  of  Tynagh  and  the  witness  of  Mullagh. 

Mr.  R.  T.EEid. — My  Lords,  I  want  to  get  it  clear,  if 
possible .  I  have  to  exercise  economy  in  calling  witnesses. 
After  speaking  of  the  Tynagh  branch,  he  was  asked 
whether  he  attended  the  Mullagh  branch,  and  said  he  did. 
The  Mullagh  branch  is  the  incriminated  branch,  I 
understand. 

The  President. — You  have  produced  this  witness, 
thinking  that  the  Mullagh  branch  was  the  branch 
whose  conduct  was  called  in  question. 

Sir  H.  James  (to  witness). — Kennedy  says  that  he 
called  at  your  house  on  Sunday.  In  his  evidence  he 
says  : — 

"  Did  you  go  to  the  house  of  the  parish  priest  ? — I 
did. 

"  Father  Bodkin  ?— Aye. 

"  Had  you  the  letter  with  you  at  the  time  ? — I  had, 
but  I  did  not  give  it  to  him.  I  gave  him  a  letter 
which  I  got  from  another  priest. 

"  Was  Father  Bodkin  the  person  whom  you  said  was 
president  of  the  Mullagh  branch  ? — I  ■could  not 
exactly  say. 

"  Did  you  see  him  in  attendance  at  the  Mullagh 
branch  ?— I  attended  the  Sunday  after,  but  I  did  not 
see  him.  I  was  talking  to  the  secretary  of  the 
branch. 

•'  Who  was  that,  did  you  say  P — Mr.  Eyan's  son. 

"  When  were  you  tulking  to  him  P — I  could  not  give 
the  days. 

"  After  leaving  Father  Bodkin's  house  on  this 
Sunday  did  you  meet  the  secretary  of  the  League  ? — 
It  was  not  on  a  Sunday  ;  it  was  on  a  week  day  I 
went.  I  did  not  ineet  the  secretary  that  day.  I  weut 
to  Mr.  Eyan's  house,  and  he  was  not  at  home.  I  was 
talking  to  Mrs.  Eyan,  and  she  told  me  he  was  not  at 
home.  Then  I  gave  that  letter  to  a  man  to  convey  to 
the  secretary  of  the  branch,  Mr.  Eyan,  and  I  came  on 
the  following  Sunday  after  to  him." 
Was  Eyan  the  Secretary  of  the  branch  ?— He  was. 

Now.  do  Tou  reeoUect  the  fatst  of  Kennedy's  visit  ? 
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— I  dw  not.  If  he  came  to  my  house,  I  certainly  did 
not  see  him. 

I  think  that  his  evidence  conveys  that  he  saw  you  ? 
—I  did  not  see  him. 

Did  Eyan  tell  you  of  his  having  seen  Kennedy  ? — 
No. 

Do  you  know  that  Kennedy  obtained  police  protec- 
tion ? — I  heard  about  it.  I  do  not  know  the  date  when 
he  obtained  it. 

Was  it  in  April,  1881  ?— I  could  not  say. 

How  did  you  hear  of  it  ? — I  heard  it  from  his  evi- 
dence when  he  swore  it. 

Do  you  know  as  a  fact  that  he  had  police  protec- 
tion ? — I  heard  it  rumoured. 

Did  you  believe  the  rumour  ? — I  did  not  know  that 
it  was  unfounded. 

ioo  have  said  that  he  was  not  interfered  with  ? — I 
know  that.      I  have  inquired  about  the  matter  lately. 

Do  you  represent  that  in  1880,  1881,  and  1882  this 
man  was  not  interfered  with  in  any  way  ?^Yes  '•  I 
think  he  was  not  interfered  with. 

Do  you  make  that  statement  now  with  the  know- 
ledge that  he  was  under  police  protection  ? — I  did  not 
know  it. 

If  you  had  known  it,  would  that  fact  have  influenced 
your  evidence  ? — Certainly  not.  I  suppose  not.  X  am 
speaking  under  the  solemnity  of  my  oath.  I  am 
speaking  the  truth.  I  had  plenty  to  do  at  the  time 
without  tracing  this  man's  footsteps. 

The  President. — It  is  not  necessary  to  answer  in 
that  manner.  The  learned  counsel  is  only  jperforming 
his  duty. 

SiK  H.  James.— From  April,  1881,  up  to  1883  was 
it  known  to  you  by  report  that  Kennedy  was  under 
police  protection  ? — I  knew  of  it  by  some  reports. 

Assuming  that  the  report  as  to  the  man  being  under 
police  protection  was  true,  what  would  be  the  cause 
of  the  protection  ? — It  might  be  given  for  various 
reasons.  Kennedy  was  not  interfered  with,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  he  required  protection. 

Was  the  police  protection  discontinued  in  1884  ?— I 
do  not  know  that  either. 

Had  the  man  to  obtain  protection  again  in  1886  ? — 
I  do  not  know . 

Was  there  any  rumour  to  that  effect  ? — I  have  not 
heard  of  that  till  now.  I  do  not  think  he  required 
protection  at  any  time.  I  had  other  things  to  do  than 
to  attend  to  this  case. 

Did  you  not  hear  that  in  1886  the  protection  had  to 
De  renewed  ? — No  ;  that  is  absolutely  new  to  me. 

Mr.  Beis. — The  witness  Kennedy  stated  in  terms 
that  the  protection  was  not  renewed. 

Sib  H.James. — Youhavesaid  that  nothing  happened 
to  this  man.    Let  me  read  you  this  : — 

"  The  latter  end  of  the  year  1886  did  you  receive  a 
notice  in  reference  to  a  meeting  ? — I  did. 

"  Have  you  got  the  notice  ?— I  gave  it  to  Sergeant 
Hennessy. 

"  Are  you  sure  you  gave  that  first  notice  to 
Sergeant  Hennessy  ? — It  was  a  printed  notice. 


"  After  the  receipt  of  that  printed  notice  was  a 
meeting  held  upon  your  farm  ? — There  was  a  meeting 
held  on  the  21st  of  November,  1886. 

"  Did  you  attend  the  meeting  yourself  ? — No. 

"  Did  any  persons  request  of  you  to  attend  it  ? — 
They  did.  Two  men  came  for  me  to  bring  me  down  to 
give  up  the  farm. 

"  What  were  their  names  ? — Johnny  Quirmeth. 

"  Who  was  the  other  ? — I  think  it  was  Joseph 
Holland. 

"  Did  you  see  the  men  assemble  on  the  farm  ? — I 
saw  them  at  a  long  distance. 

"  Were  there  many  there,  as  far  as  you  could 
judge  ? — I  could  not  exactly  say  how  many,  but  there 
was  a  large  number. 

"  That  was  on  the  21st  of  November  ? — Yes. 

' '  Did  you  see  your  stock  on  that  day  ? — I  saw  my 
stock  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  November. 

*'  Next  day  did  you  examine  your  stock  ? — I  did. 

"  Was  that  the  stockwhich  was  on  this  farm  ? — Yes. 

"  Did  you  find  anything  wrong  with  them  ? — I 
missed  the  most  of  the  stock  o3  the  land. 

"  How  many  did  you  miss,  how  many  head  ? — About 
eight  or  nine  head  of  cattle  ;  and  there  were  some- 
thing about  30  sheep  gone. 

'•  Did  you  ever  find  them  ? — Well.  I  did.  I  looked 
for  them  next  day.  I  had  no  one  to  speak  to  me  or 
tell  me  where  they  were. 

"  Did  you  ultimately  find  them  ? — I  did. 

"  Where  ? — I  found  some  of  them  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  land." 

Do  you  know  of  that  incident  ? — I  do  not  know  of  it, 
but,  accepting  it  as  a  fact,  it  can  easily  be  explained. 
At  the  meeting  on  the  farm  some  palings  may  have 
been  knocked  down  and  the  sheep  may  have  strayed, 
no  one  being  there  to  keep  them  together.  Then  the 
man  appears  to  have  collected  tnem  together  again  on 
the  following  day.  It  is  clear  that  there  was  no 
desire  to  injure  him. 

You  assume  that  the  sheep  strayed  ? — In  my  opinion, 
it  is  easily  explained. 

Was  this  man  living  with  his  brother  ? — He  might 
or  he  might  not.  I  do  not  know  much  about  the 
matter. 

Was  the  brother  boycotted  ? — I  do  not  know  whether 
he  was  or  not. 

Supposing  that  he  was,  would  you  call  that  inter- 
ference ? — That  would  depend  upon  what  kind  of  boy- 
cotting it  was. 

Is  there  one  kind  of  boycotting  that  is  interference 
with  a  person,  and  another  that  is  not  ? — There  is  one 
kind  of  boycotting  which  it  is  lawful  to  exercise, 
and  another  kind  which  is  wrong  and  accompanied  by 
outrage. 

Do  you  not  call  the  former  kind  of  boycotting  inter- 
ference ?— It  may  be  negative  interference,  but  it  is 
not  positive. 

Was  any  resolution  ever  passed  by  the  League  afifeot- 
ing  Kennedy  ? — He  came  once  before  us  and  promised 
to  give  up  the  farm,  and  be  asked  for  the  assistance 
of  the  League  in  selling  his  cattle  and  stock  at  a 
neighbouring  fair. 

Do  you  remember  this  ?— 

"  December  5th,  1886.  MuUagh  branch.  Mr. 
Patrick  Kennedy,  the  man  in  possession  of  the  widow 
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Dempsey's  farm  at  Kylebeg,  has  applied  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  above  asking  time  until  January  8th, 
1887,  in  order  to  dispose  of  his  cattle,  and  we  have 
come  to  the  conclasion  that  any  person  would  be 
justified  in  exchanging  dealings  with  him.  By  order 
of  the  committee." 
—Yes,  I  remember  that. 

16  it  trae  that  he  applied  to  the  committee  asking 
for  time  until  Jan.  8,  1887,  in  order  that  he  might 
dispose  of  his  cattle  ? — Yes. 

What  had  the  committee  of  the  Land  League  to  do 
with  this  man  ?— Nothing  whatever. 

Then  why  did  he  apply  to  it  ? — As  a  matter  of  con- 
venience to  himself.  He  was  boycotted  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  whole  community,  and  could  not  dispose 
of  his  cattle  and  stock  unless  he  obtained  a  clear 
receipt  from  the  committee, showing  that  he  was  going 
to  give  up  the  farm.  There  was  no  dictation  by  the 
committee  in  the  matter,  and  we  did  not  require  that 
he  should  come  before  as. 

You  say  that  at  this  time  the  man  was  boycotted 
to  some  extent  by  the  community  ? — Yes  ;  they  would 
not  speak  to  him  as  freely  as  to  others. 

You  were  willing  to  remove  the  boycotting  by  that 
resolution  ? — Yes  ;  because  he  promised  to  mend  his 
manners,  but  he  always  receded  from  his  engage- 
ments. He  came  to  me  on  two  occasions  and  made 
promises  which  he  broke,  and  he  insulted  me  in  doing 
so.  He  made  promises  at  public  meetings  and  broke 
them  also. 

Do  you  recognize  this  letter  ? — 

"  Mullagh  Branch,  April  4th,  1887. 
"  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  committee  of  the 
above  to  communicate  again  with  you  regarding  the 
widow  Dempsey's  farm,  and  give  some  satisfactory 
answer  whether  you  have  given  up  the  possession  or 
not.  Awaiting  your  reply  by  return  of  post, 
"  I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Patkick  Dillon,  Secretary. " 
—I  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  that  letter. 
There  is  another  : —  "  MuUagh  Branch. 

"  Sir, — I  am  instructed  by  the  committee  to  com- 
municate with  you  regarding  the  widow  Dempsey's 
farm.  We  are  informed  that  you  are  still  in  posses- 
sion of  the  farm,  and  if  you  do  not  send  us  some  satis- 
factory account  on  Or  before  next  Sunday  we  shill  be 
brought  to  the  disagreeble  necessity  of  declaring  you 
still  a  land-grabber. 

"  By  order  of  the  committee, 
"  Patrick  Dillon,  Assistant  Secretary." 

I  had  no  knowledge  of  that  letter  either. 

Had  Dillon  authority  to  write  those  letters  ?— I  sup- 
pose he  had.  When  I  was  not  present  the  vice-presi- 
dent of    the  League  or  someone  else  presided. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  :— "  If  you  do  not  send 
us  some  satisfactory  accoont  on  or  before  next  Bun- 
day,  we  shall  be  brought  to  the  disagreeable  necessity 
of  declaring  you  still  a  land-grabber  "  ?— The  declara- 
tion was  made  long  before. 

Upon  its  being  made  what  would  be  the  course 
taken  ? — To  apply  to  a  man  the  opprobrious  name  of 
land-grabber  would  be  quite  enough. 

Did    you    know  of    a   meetinz     at    Killimare    on 


March  25,  1881,  at  which  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  spoke! 
—No. 

Would  this  be  language  likely  to  supply  cause  for 
putting  a  man  under  police  protection  : — 

"  My  friends,  before  I  conclude,  I  would  like  to 
remind  you  to  beware  of  the  land-grabber,  and  I  am 
told  there  is  one  in  this  district  named  Kennedy. 
That  vile  wretch  ;  keep  away  from  him,  for  his 
breath  is  contaminated  ;  he  is  a  disgrace,  not  only  to 
this  locality,  but  to  all  Ireland.  I  am  told  this 
wretch  has  six  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Constabulary  guard- 
ing him  every  day.  They  march  up  and  down  with 
the  plough  as  they  tear  up  that  poor  widow  woman's 
land.  I  am  not  enamoured  with  the  Constabulary, 
but  still  they  are  a  respectable  body  of  men  in  gene- 
ral ;  but  when  they  are  sent  to  do  the  dirty  work, 
and  when  they  are  employed  guarding  such  a  wretch 
as  this  Kennedy,  they  will  soon  become  as  con- 
taminated as  himself.  So  keep  away  from  this 
Kennedy  as  if  he  was  a  demon  from  hell." 
Would  not  such  language  as  that  be  likely  to  put  a 
man  in  danger  ? — Whatever  the  language  was  it  did, 
not  operate  in  the  district,  for  Kennedy  was  not  in- 
jured in  any  way.  Such  language  might  operate  in 
some  districts. 

Would  it  operate  injuriously  in  yours  ? — No. 

On  November  21,  1886.  a  meeting  was  held  on 
Kennedy's  own  property  ? — Yes. 

Patrick  Dillon  was  in  the  chair  ?— Yes.  I  could 
not  attend  myself ,  so  I  sent  an  apology  and  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  meeting. 

Is  Dillon  the  secretary  who  signed  the  letters  that 
have  been  read  ? — Yes. 

And  this  meeting  was  held  on  a  Sunday  on  the  very 
farm  at  Kylebeg  ? — I  believe  so. 

Now,  let  me  read  to  you  the  language  which  was 
used  there.  You  know  that  Mr.  D.  Sheehy,  M.P.,  was 
announced  to  speak  ? — I  was  not  there  ;  I  heard  of  it. 

SiK  H.  James  then  read  the  following  extract  from 
Mr.  Sheehy's  speech  : — 

"  Your  cause,  which  has  advanced  so  triumphantly 
for  the  last  six  years,  would  have  done  little  if  it  had 
not  achieved  this  much — that  there  should  appear  any- 
where in  Ireland  a  land-grabber  having  any  toleration 
from  the  people.  But  here  at  this  meeting  we  find 
that  this  man  not  only  has  grabbed  this  place,  but  has 
held  it  for  the  last  five  years.  What  are  his  neigh- 
bours doing  ?  What  is  the  branch  doing  ?  What  are 
the  people  of  Killimore  doing,  and  Leitrim, 
Loughrea,  and  Fortnmna  doing,  that  this  man  is 
amongst  them,  keeping  up  this  grabbing  before  their 
very  eyes  for  the  last  five  years  ?  I  don't  want  yoa  to 
do  anything  unlawful.  Don't  hurt  a  hair  on  the 
miserable  sprisaun's  head.  Tou  need  not  go  within  a 
yard,  aye,  ten  yards  of  the  fellow  ;  in  fact, 
the  further  out  yon  keep  from  him  the  better  for 
yourselves.  You  have  only  to  avoid  him  in  every- 
thing, to  have  no  transaction  with  him.  Tell  every- 
body who  he  is.  Describe  him  so  that  ho  may  be 
known  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child— give  a  proper 
description  of  him  to  every  man  you  think  does  not 
know  him — the  colour  of  his  hair,  the  length  of  his 
no.io,  whether  he  has  long  ears  like  a  donkey  or  not. 
Tell  him  what  kind  of  clothes  ho  wears,  what  kind 
of  a  coat  ho  has,  let  him  bo  so  described  to  every 
man  and  woman,  that  no  person  can  fail  to  recognize 
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the  creature  as  he  walks  through  the  street,  then  po 
buo  can  have  any  excuse  for  having  any  connexion 
with  him.  .  There  are  a  good  many  who  pretend  they 
don't  know  to  whom  they  are  talking,  or  when  buying 
a  commodity  at  a  fair  preten4  they  don't  know  but 
he  is  an  honest  man.  But  I  will  tell  you  there  are 
some  fellows,  and  if  they  got  three  pence  a  barrel 
more,  would  sell  to  Jiim  sooner  than  to  an  honest  man. 
I  want  you  to  put  down  your  foot  in  such  a  way  that 
he  and  his  brother  or  any  friends  who  sheltej:  him — in 
fact,  to  draw  a  line  round  this  man,  so  that  everybody 
shall  know  him  as  he  goes  into  a  town  or  goes  to  a 
fair,  the  way  the  people  will  stand  away  from  him 
when  they  know  they  have  a  grabber  in  the  place." 

Cross-examination  continued. — Do  you  approve  of 
that  language  ?— Am  I  responsible  ? 

Do  you  approve  of  it  ? — Am  I  bound  to  give  an 
opinion  on  it  ? 

I  hope  so  ;  do  you  approve  of  it  ? — I  would  not 
speak  in  that  language  myself. 

Do  you  think  that  such  language  would  be  at  all 
likely  to  place  that  man's  life  in  danger  ? — It  does 
not  advocate  injury  or  bodily  harm  to  him,  or  harm 
to  his  property.  It  certainly  is  boycotting  to  a  certain 
extent. 

Do  you  think  such  language  would  be  likely  to 
place  that  man  in  any  danger  of  his  life  ? — In  point 
of  fact  it  did  not  ;  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  in 
that  particular  case,  because  it  did  not  do  so. 

That  language  was  used  on  this  man's  own  farm  ? — 
Certainly. 

Did  anything  happen  to  his  farm  after  this  meeting  ? 
— I  am  not  aware. 

Were  any  fences  knocked  down  ? — No,  not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Rbid.— I  would  call  your  Lordships'  attention 
to  the  answer  of  the  witness  Kennedy.  He  was  asked, 
"  From  April,  1881,  when  the  police  were  put  on  to 
protect  you,  were  you  boycotted  ?"  His  answer  was, 
"  I  was  slightly  boycotted,  but  it  took  no  great 
effect  at  the  time."  As  far  as  I  know  no  suggestion 
of  any  outrage  was  made  by  the  witness  Kennedy  ; 
his  sheep  strayed,  and  were  brought  back  next  day.  I 
may  say  that  I  did  not  call  this  witness  with  regard 
to  boycotting. 

The  witness  was  then  re-examined  by  Mr.  Eeid. — 
Now,  with  regard  to  the  police  protection  given  to 
Kennedy  in  1881,  did  he  live  in  your  parish  ?— No,  in 
Tynagh.  I  knew  nothing  about  it  except  by  rumour 
and  report. 

Since  you  have  been  asked  about  boycotting,  I  will 
ask  you,  in  your  judgment,  it  there  had  been  no  boy- 
cotting would  there  have  been  more  evictions  ? — I 
think  a  great  deal  more  on  account  ot  the  land- 
grabber  stepping  in  and  giving  a  larger  rent.  If  there 
bad  been  more  evictions  there  would  have  been  more 
distress, 

Woald  eviotions  have  produced  more  crime  ?— I 
think  60.    I  am  sure  of  it. 

With  regard  to  the  report  of  the  meeting  atEylebeg, 


I  would  point  out  to  your  Lordships  that  the  longhand 
note,  which  reads  so  graphically,  was  not  written  out 
until  15  months  afterwards-,  and  the  person  supposed  to 
have  made  the  speech  quoted  was  the  second  out  of 
four  speakers.  Your  Lordships  will  recollect  how 
flowing  its  language  was.  (To  witness).  I  see  it  is 
alleged  that  some  persons  were  convicted  at 
Wioklow  for  taking  hay  off  this  man's  farm  on 
the  21st  of  September.  Were  you  aware  that 
any  persons  had  been  proceeded  against  ? — I  was 
aware  that  proceedings  were  instituted  against  some 
parties,  but  I  knew  nothing  about  the  destruction  of 
the  hay.  I  think  that  that  charge  was  dismissed  and 
they  were  convicted  on  some  other. 

The  Pkesidbnt. — I  suppose  the  charge  of  larceny 
was  given  up  and  they  were  proceeded  against  for 
conspiracy. 

Mr.  Eeid. — This  happened  after  Kennedy  had 
gone  ;  it  occurred  to  Mrs.  Dempsey. 

Sir  H.  Jambs. — No.  (To  witness)  Whose  hay  was 
it  ?  —I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Was  it  Mrs.  Dempsey's  hay  ?— That  is  merely  a 
name  ;  I  do  not  know. 


Mr.  John  Nolan  was  then  called,  and  examined  by 
Mr.  Lionel  Haet.  He  said, — I  reside  at  Garra-house, 
Ballyglunen,  Galway.  I  am  vice-chairman  of  the 
Tuam  Board  ot  Guardians,  and  a  landowner,  and  have 
had  20  years'  experience  ot  the  district.  I  returned 
to  Ireland  from  India  in  1867,  having  left  it  in  1853 
or  1854. 

Have  you  any  knowledge  ot  any  agrarian  crime 
between  1867  and  1879  ?— The  district  was  a  very 
peaceable  one. 

Was  there  a  branch  of  the  League  established  where 
you  were  ? — Yes  ;  I  was  president.  I  was  present 
at  nearly  all  its  meetings. 

What  is  your  opinion  ot  the  effect  of  the  Land 
League  as  regards  the  increase  or  decrease  ot  crime 
in  yo\u:  district  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact  we  had  no 
crime  in  our  district  ;  I  think  the  Leagne  was  the 
means  of  preventing  agrarian  crime  and  outrage. 

Did  your  branch  of  the  League  ever  denounce 
crime  ? — Yes.  We  had  one  alleged  outrage  occurring 
in  the  district  ;  some  tails  were  cat  off  cattle,  and 
we  held  a  meeting  in  the  chapel  yard,  and  I  myself 
and  some  other  members  of  the  League  denounced  that 
outrage — if  it  was  an  outrage— in  very  strong  language. 
The  League  was  the  means  of  bringing  the  people 
together  to  talk  over  their  grievances,  and  in  a  great 
number  of  cases  they  got  their  grievances  redressed. 
I  do  not  think  that  there  were  any  secret  societies  in 
the  neighbourhood  ;    I  never  heard  there  were  any. 

Can  you  cay  from  your  experience  what  has  been 
the  feeling  of  the  tenantry  with  regard  to  the  Land 
Courts  ?— When  the;  commenced,  the  redactions  given 
were  certainly  not  sufScient  ;  subsequently  they  did 
give  satisfaction.  Now  there  is  cot  the  same  satis* 
faction. 

Yon  remember  tbe  murder  of  Iiord  Moontmorces  ?— I 
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recollect  hearing  of  it.  I  remember  that  Mr.  Walter 
Blake  was  afterwards  referred  to  in  very  strong 
language.  I  know  a  man  Harringay.  I  did  not 
remonstrate  with  him  ;  that  was  on  another  occasion. 
I  stopped  a  man,  a  half-dmnken  shoemaker,  who  was 
using  violent  language  on  that  occasion. 

Do  jOQ  remember  speeches  being  made  denouncing 
the  outrage  on  liOrd  Monntmorres  ? — Yes  ;  I  re- 
member the  curate  of  a  neighbouring  parish  having 
denounced  it  in  strong  language  and  called  on 
the  people  to  join  him  in  denouncing  it,  which  they 
did. 

Do  you  remember  the  distress  in  1879  and  1880  ?— 
Very  well.  I  acted  on  the  committee  of  the  Duchess 
ofMarlborough's  Fund,  the  Mansion-house  Fund,  Land 
League  Fund,  New  Yorh  Herald  Fund,  and  a  fund 
subscribed  by  some  Quakers  in  Philadelphia.  In  my 
opinion  about  three-quarters  of  the  parish  received 
relief.  Mr.  Walter  Blake  was  one  of  the  neighbouring 
landowners,  but  did  not  live  in  our  parish.  Several 
landowners  assisted  in  the  distribution  of  relief  who 
did  not  give  anything. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. — You  have  said 
there  were  four  or  fi^e  funds  ;  I  presume  you  got  all 
the  relief  yon  could  ? — That  is  so. 

There  was  almost  a  competition  between  the  funds  ? 
—No,  indeed  ;  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  them. 

Have  you  ever  known  of  a  man  getting  relief  from 
three  different  relief  funds  ? — No  ;  that  did  not  come 
in  my  experience.  If  1  had  known  it  I  would  not 
have  given  it. 

Did  it  ever  come  to  your  experience  that  a  man  who 
was  fairly  well  off,  say  with  eight  or  nine  cows, 
still  got  relief  ? — ^Hardly  so  much  as  that  ;  but  my 
own  opinion  was  that  some  people  got  it  who  were 
not  in  absolute  want,  but  I  do  not  think  there  were 
any  such  circumstances  as  you  mention. 

Mr.  Ebid. — My  learned  friend  Mr.  Atkinson  yes- 
terday interposed,  and  said  that  it  was  not  dis- 
puted that  there  was  distress  in  1879.  I  only  want 
tb  know  where  we  are,  because  now  it  is  being  dis- 
puted. 

Mr.  ATKIN30N. — ^What  I  contend  is  that  the  amoiint 
of  relief  giren  is  not  necessarily  a  measure  of  the 
distress,  because  that  relief  was  abused. 

The  Pbesidbnt. — I  think  we  may  take  it  that  there 
certainly  was  distress,  and  as  certainly  as  there  was 
distress  I  think  we  may  take  it  that  relief  was 
abused.  I  think  this  is  a  fitting  opportunity  for  me 
to  say  that  on  both  sides  tlus  question  of  distress 
might  be  dropped. 

Mr.  Eeid. — I  am  not  going  to  enlarge  upon  it,  my 
Lord,  but  I  feel  embarrassed,  because  cross-examina- 
tion has  been  directed  towards  matters  which  I  under- 
stood were  not  in  dispute.  I  said  that  I  conceded 
thaji  there  was  boycotting,  and  my  learned  friend  may 
make  the  most  of  that  admission. 

Mr.  MtTBPHY.— This  al}  arises  out  of  the  examina- 
tion-in-chief. 

Cross-ezaoiipation  continaed.— ^on  njideitook     to 


give  some  opinion  on  the  condition  of  crime  in  the 
county  Galway  ?— Yes. 

Was  it  confined  to  your  own  immediate  neighbour" 
hood  ?— Yes. 

Did  Lord  Mountmorres's  murder  occur  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood ? — No  ;  it  was  far  away.  I  only  said  it  was 
denounced  by  us. 

Did  you  find  that  there  was  an  increase  of  crime  in 
1880  in  your  district  p — Our  district  used  to  be  very 
peaceable.  It  is  in  the  Taam  T7nion,  in  the  east 
riding  of  Galway, 

Do  you  happen  to  know  that  in  1878  there  were  27 
ejectments  and  only  three  agrarian  crimes  in  East 
Galway  ? — I  have  not  directed  my  attention  to 
statistics. 

Do  yon  know  that  in  1880  there  were  78  agrarian 
crimes  and  only  21  ejectments  ? — My  attention  has 
not  been  directed  to  this  subject.  I  only  speak  for 
my  own  immediate  neighbourhood  which  is  a  very 
peaceable  district. 

Eev.  Hubert  Finneran  was  the  next  witness.  In 
answer  to  Mr.  LoCKWOOD,  he  said  : — I  am  now  parish 
priest  in  the  Ballinasloe  district.  From  1866  to  1877 
I  was  at  Ballynakill  in  Connemara.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal landed  proprietors  in  the  district  was  Mrs. 
Blake  of  Bynvyle.  Immediately  before  I  went  there 
the  rents  were  raised  on  Mrs.  Blake's  property. 
During  the  time  I  was  there  the  rents  od  that  and 
other  properties  were  not  raised,  but  the 
grazing  on  the  mountains  was  taken  from 
the  tenants.  I  remember  the  eviction  of  a  man 
named  Gannon,  in  the  year  1870.  His  landlord, 
Mr.  Graham,  was  anxious  to  turn  him  out  in  order  to 
convert  the  holding  into  grazing  land.  Gannon  was  a 
very  good  tenant  ;  he  had  a  family  of  six  children. 
After  the  eviction  I  was  called  to  administer  the 
rites  of  the  Church  to  Mrs.  Gannon,  and  found  her 
lying  outside  her  door,  which  had  been  closed  by  the 
sheriff.  The  children,  who  were  very  small,  were 
running  about  crying  and  trying  to  get  into  the  house. 
It  was  the  month  of  December. 

The  Pbesidbnt.— What  is  the  object  of  goinR 
into  all  these  details  of  something  that  occurred 
so  far  back  as  1870  ? 

Mr.  LoCKWOOD.— For  the  purpose  of  negativing  the 
suggestion  made  on  behalf  of  The  Times  that  beforo 
the  establishment  of  the  Land  League  the  landlords 
and  tenants  in  this  district  were  on  the  most  amicable 
terms. 

The  Peesident. — Surely  it  is  not  necessary  for 
that  purpose  to  go  into  all  these  details  ;  you  might 
sum  it  up  in  a  senteiice. 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.— The  other  side  have  placed  before 
your  Lordships  in  detail  and  have  enlarged  upon  the 
terrible  story  of  outrage,  and  we  are  anxious  to  put 
before  you  in  detail  the  terrible  story  of  peasant  life 
in  Ireland. 

The  Pbbsident.— The  outrages  proved  were  subse- 
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quent  to  1870.     What  is  the  use  of  going  back  beyond 
thai  period  ? 

Mr.  LoCKWOOr. — The  memory  of  the  tenants  goes 
back  beyond  1870,  my  Lord.  (To  witness).  You  say 
that  the  children  were  trying  to  get  into  the 
house  

The  Peesidbkt.— I  have  expressed  the  opinion  that 
these  details  were  unnecessary, 

Mr.  LOCKWOOD. — I  did  not  know  that  your  Lordship 
had  ruled  that  I  could  not  go  into  details.  I  hope 
before  your  Lordship  rules  that  you  will  think  what 
it  is  you  are  doing.  We  have  heard  the  story  told  in 
this  court  day  after  day — the  terrible  story  of  out- 
rage, and  every  particular  of  these  outrages  told  with 
reiteration.  All  I  ask  now,  my  Lords,  is  to  be  allowed 
to  put  before  you  in  slight  detail  the  incidents 
attendant  upon  scenes  like  these,  which  neces- 
sarily would  not  bring  about  that  amicable 
state  of  feeling  between  landlords  and  tenants 
which  my  learned  friend  insists  existed  nntil  the  Land 
League  was  established. 

The  Peesident. — I  was  invited  to  give  a  suggestion 
with  the  view  of  shortening  this  inquiry,  and  yon  are 
now  taking  a  course  which,  if  persisted  in,  might 
make  this  inquiry  extend  over  ten  years.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  indicate  what  I  thought  was  a  reason- 
able course,  but  if  I  cannot  succeed  in  inducing  you 
to  accept  my  suggestion  we  must  hear  the  evidence, 
whatever  time  it  may  take.  I  now  say  that  it  appears 
to  me  unnecessary  to  go  into  details  of  what  occurred 
in  1870. 

Mr.  LoCKWOOD. — I  am  loth  to  appear  persistent 
before  your  Lordships  in  this  matter  ;  but  surely  I 
have  reason  for  supposing  that  your  Lordships'  minds 
will  be  affected  by  the  recital  of  this  story  which  we 
are  in  a  position  to  put  before  you,  and  which  will 
account  for  the  state  of  animosity  existing  between 
landlord  and  tenant. 

The  President. — I  have  said  all  I  can  on  the 
subject,  and  I  repeat  that  it  appears  to  me  that  what 
you  are  doing  is  contrary  to  what  was  suggested  the 
other  day — that  I  should  intimate  where  I  thought  the 
inquiry  could  be  shortened,  and  that  counsel  would, 
as  far  as  possible,  fall  in  with  any  suggestion  I  might 
make.  I  repeat  that  to  go  into  details  as  to  children 
Eulfering  from  something  committed  in  1870  seems  to 
me  unduly  to  prolong  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  LoCKWOOD. — I  hope  I  have  done  nothing  to 
incur  your  Lordships'  anger  and  displeasure. 

The  President. — I  have  indicated  what  is  passing 
through  my  mind,  and  I  must  now  leave  you  to  take 
your  own  course. 

Mr.  LoCKWOOD. — So  far  as  this  incident  is  con- 
cerned, I  shall  not  press  it  further,  but  I  am  bound  to 
say  there  are  many  other  incidents  of  a  like  nature 
which  my  learned  friends  and  I  intended  to  put  before 
your  Lordships  as  accounting  for  the  state  of  feeling 
laid  to  the  account  of  the  Land  League. 

The  Pbesibbnt.— If  it  had  been  a  latci  period  I 
should  have  made  no  observation. 


Mr.  LOCKWOOD. — I  have  no  intention  of  taking  any 
course  which  would  cause  your  Lordships  inconveni- 
ence or  displeasure.  (To  witness).  We  pass  now 
from  that  incident  to  the  general  question.  What 
was  the  general  state  of  the  tenants  npon  Mrs.  Blake's 
property  ?— In  1867  they  had  to  be  relieved  in  large 
numbers. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  any  particular  period.  What 
was  their  condition  up  to  1876  ? — They  were  very 
poor. 

Do  you  think  they  were  able  to  pay  their  rents  ? — 
In  my  time  the  kelp  trade  was  exceedingly  good  ; 
but  this,  which  was  an  industry  in  its  way,  fell  off 
afterwards.  At  that  time  they  endeavoured  to  pay 
their  rents  but  had  to  deprive  themselves  almost  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  in  order  to  do  so. 

Were  there  vast  clearances  in  that  district  ?— That 
was  long  before  1866. 

Did  evictions  take  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
during  the  time  you  were  there  ? — Yes. 

Whether  the  evictions  were  just  or  unjust, they  were 
regarded  by  the  people  as  harsh  and  unjust  ? — The 
eviction  of  Gannon  was  long  remembered,  because  it 
was  the  first  time  that  any  person  about  sought 
redress  from  the  Land  Act  of  1870.  A  claim  was 
made  under  it  and  the  case  was  tried  in  Clifton.  The 
County  Court  Judge,  Mr.  Henn,  stayed  at  the  land- 
lord's house  the  night  before  the  trial,  and  drove  in 
his  carriage  to  the  Court-house.  The  consequence 
was  not  a  single  penny  was  given  by  the  County  Court 
Judge  to  the  tenant,  and  from  that  day  no  one  looked 
for  compensation  to  the  Act  of  1870. 

Did  you  know  during  the  period  you  were  there  the 
tenants  to  be  changed  upon  Mr.  Graham's  propert.y  ? 
— Not  in  my  time.    A  short  time  before. 

The  Court  adjourned  shortly  before  i  o'clock. 


TUESDAY,  MAY  21. 
The  Special  Commission  held  their  83d  sitting  to- 
day at  half -past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of 
the  Koyal  Courts  of  Justice. 
The  Commissioners  having  taken  their  seats, 
The  examination  of  the  Rev.  Hubert  Finneran, 
parish  prie.st  of  Moore,  Ballinasloe,  was  resumed  by 
Mr.  LoCKWOOD.  The  witness  said  : — The  principal 
landowners  in  the  parish  of  Moore  when  I  was  parish 
priest  there  were  Mr.  Kyle,  Mr. -'Potts,  Mr.  Pardon, 
Mr.  Churcher,  Mrs.  Wade,  Mr.  Mathers,  and  others. 
1  do  not  remember  evictions  taking  place  on  Mr. 
Mathers's  estate,  because  they  were  before  my  time, 
I  remember  evictions  occurring  on  the  estate  of  Mr. 
Kyle.  They  took  place  frequently  during  the  time  I 
was  at  Moore.  In  my  opinion  the  people  who  were 
evicted  on  that  estate  were  certainly  not  able  to  pay 
their  rents.  Some  of  the  tenants  on  the  estate  went 
into  the  Land  Court  after  the  Land  Act  of  1881  w8s 
passed.  Fortunately  tor  the  tenants  only  20  of  them 
went  into  the  Court,  the  remainder  of  them  keeping 
out  until  they  saw  how  the  20  who  went  in  got  on. 
Those  20   obtained  no  reduction  whatever,  although 
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the  tenants  on  the  same  townlands  got  reductions  to 
the  amount  of  30,  40,  and  even  60  per  cent,  two  Or 
three  years  ago.  The  result  was  that  demands  were 
made  upon  the  people  for  rent  ^hich  they  were  not 
able  to  pay.  In  addition  to  the  rent  the  people  were 
asked  to  pay  enormous  costs,  which  in  the.  case  of 
seven  of  the  tenants,  whose  aggregate  rent  was  £80, 
amounted  to  £167,  owing  to  their  being  compelled  by 
their  writs  to  go  to  Dublin  to  defend  themselves.  It 
was  in  1879,  1880,  and  1881  that  the  writs  were 
issued  that  compelled  the  tenants  to  go  to  Dublin  to 
defend  their  cases. 

What  was  the  condition  of  the  people  iipon  the 
estate  in  your  parish  in  1879  and  1880,  as  far  as  their 
houses,  their  food,  and  their  clothing  were  con- 
cerned ? — They  were  all  on  the  relief  list  during  the 
year  1880.  We  had  to  supply  the  people  with  relief 
and  with  seed  of  different  kinds.  The  landlords  did 
nothing  for  the  tenants  during  the  whole  of  the  time. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Government  bad 
put  a  large  sum  of  money  at  the  disposal  of  the  land- 
lords,' for  which  they  charged  a  very  low  rate  of 
interest — something  like  3  per  cent.' — for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  them  to  employ  their  tenants  in  executing 
improvements,  the  landlords  would  not  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity,  and  refused  to  borrow  the 
money.  We  obtained  our  relief  funds  from  the  Man- 
sion-house Fund,  the  New  York  Herald  Fund,  and  from 
various  small  relief  funds. 

How  much  did  the  landlords  contribute  towards  the 
relief  of  the  tenants  ?r— Nothing  at  all  ;  not  a  farthing. 

When  was  your  branch  of  the  Land  League  esta- 
blished ? — In  1380  ;  and  it  existed  until  the  general 
suppression  of  the  organization.  I  held  the  position 
of  president  of  my  branch  of  the  League.  , 

In  your  opinion  was  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  tenants  that  some  such  combination 
as  that  of  the  Land  League  should  have  been  esta- 
blished ? — It  was  necessary  not  only  for  the  protection 
of  the  tenants,  but  also  for  the  putting  down  of 
crime.  0\ir  parish  had  been  remarkable  for  crime 
since  1837.  At  any  rate,  the  character  of  the  parish 
had  been  bad  as  regards  crime  before  the  establishment 
of  the  Land  League  on  account  of  the  evictions  that 
had  taken  place.  Mr.  Mathers,  one  of  the  land- 
lords, said  that  he  would  sooner  hear  the  footfall  of 
beasts  on  his  property  than  the  voices  of  men. 

Sitt  H.  James. — I  should  wish  to  point  out  to  your 
Lordships  that  this  is  a  charge  made  against  a  third 
person  who  is  not  present,  and  who  is  not  represented 
before  your  Lordships. 

'  The  Peesident.— 1  do  not  think  that  we  can  go 
into  that  matter. 

Examination  continued. — It  is  quite  untrue  to  say 
that  the  Land  League  in  any  way  encouraged  crime, 
outrages,  or  intimidation.  One  of  the  reasons  why  I 
remained  president  of  the  Land  League  was  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  down  crime,  and  in  order  to  let  the 
people  see  what  an  enormous  thing  crime  was. 

Is  it  your  opipiop  that  before  the  establishment  of 


the  Land  League  the  tenants  hoped  by  the  perpetration 
of  crime  to  obtain  a  reduction  of  their  rent  ? — Yes  ; 
and  for  years  they  had  thought  that  that  was  the  way 
to  obtain  it.  I  was  connected  with  the  National 
League  when  it  was  established.  The  answers  which 
I  have  given  with  regard  to  the  Land  League  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  National  League. 

Cross-examined  by  SiB  H.  James. — When  did  you 
first  become  acquainted  ,  with  Mrs.  Blake  ?— Wben  I 
first  went  to  Connemara. 

Did  you  represent  that  Mrs.  Blake  was  on  good  terms 
with  her  tenants  when  you  first  went  there  ? — Yes. 

Was  she  so  until  the  year  1879  ? — During  my  time 
there  were  always  objections  being  raised. 

You  would  not  describe  her  as  a  person  doing  good 
and  generous  actions  towards  her  tenants  ? — No. 

She  did  no  good  for  thorn  ?— No,  nothing. 

Would  you  call  her  a  cruel,  harsh  person  ? — No. 

Would  you  call  her  other  than  generous  and  kind  ? — 
She  had  not  the  means  to  be  generous.  If  she  wished 
to  be  generous  she  could  not  be,  because  the  estate 
was  so  deeply  mortgaged.  The  estate  was  mortgaged 
before  she  went  there - 

So  that  she  had  not  the  means  of  doing  good,  if  she 
had  wished  to  do  so  ?— Yes,  she  could  have  drawn  the 
money  from  the  Board  of  Works,  only  she  would  not 
do  so. 

Did  she  do  her  best  for  the  tenants  ?— I  was  not 
there  in  1879,  so  I  do  not  know. 

Were  you  not  writing  to  Mrs.  Blake  in  both  1879 
and  1880  ? — 1  had  to  write  to  her  about  a  pier. 

In  1880  you  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  her 
character  and   of   her  bearing   towards  her  tenants  ? — 

Yes. 
And  you  had  been  living   in  the  parish  for  years  ?— 

Yes. 

SlE  H.  jAirES.— The  position  I  am  in,  my  Lords,  is 
this.  Mrs.  Blake  has  sent  us  copies  of  certain  letters 
from  this  gentleman  received  by  her.  Of  course,  we 
have  asked  for  the  originals,  and  we  have  received  a 
telegram  to  say  that  they  are  ou  the  road.  Of  course, 
if  my  learned  friends  will  not  accept  the  copies,  I 
must  ask  permission  to  postpone  the  cross-examination 
until  we  get  the  originals,  if  it  would  not  incon- 
venience this  gentleman. 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.— I  would  suggest,  my  Lords, that  tho 
witness  should  be  asked  to  look  at  the  letter. 

Sir.  H.  James  (handing  letter  to  witness). — Just 
look  at  that  letter. 

Witness  (after  perusing  the  document  for  some 
time). — I  may  have  written  it,  but  I  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  it.  I  know  she  wrote  to  me  for  a  subscription 
to  a  pier.  I  may  have  given  her  the  advice  in  that 
letter. 

Mr.  LoCKWOOD. — I  understand,  my  Lords,  the 
witness  does  not  recollect  writing  that  letter. 

The  Peesident. — I  would  suggest  that  you  should 
allow  it  to  be  read.  He  says,  "  I  may  have  written 
it." 

Mr.    LooKWOOD.— I    will     adopt     your   Lordship's 
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Buggestion,  on  the  understanding  that  my  learned 
friend  produces  fhe  originals. 

Sir  H.  James  (reading).—"  My  dear  Mrs.  Elatej 
.—In  reply  to  your  letter  I  send  you  a  cheque  for  my 
promised  subscription  for  the  pier."  (To  witness.) 
Was  this  lady  trying  to  get  a,  pier  built  ?— I  believe 
she  was. 

The  PsESiDEKT  (to  witness).— I  thought  you  said 
you  did  not  remember  the  circumstance. 

Witness. — I  remember  about  the  pier,  my  Lord. 

The  PEBSirENT. — Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  let 
the  matter  stand  over  until  the  originals  are  pro- 
duced. 

Sir  H.  James  (to  witness). — If  you  have  any  doubt 
about  it,  the  matter  must  be  postponed. — I  may  have 
written  that  letter. 

Have  you  any  doubt  about  it  ? — I  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  it.     I  may  have  written  it. 

The  President. — Are  there  any  other  letters  ? 

Sir  H.  James.— Yes,  my  Lord. 

Witness  (after  again  perusing  the  letter). — I  may 
have  written  that  letter. 

Sir  H.  James  (handing  witness  another  letter). — 
Have  you  any  doubt  about  having  written  that  letter  ? 

Witness  (after  perusing  the  letter). — Yes,  I  think  I 
wrote  that  letter.  I  am  not  so  certain  about  the 
other. 

Sir  H.  James. — I  will  read  the  first  letter  : — 
"  Moore,  Ballinasloe,  April  21,  1880.— My  dear  Mrs. 
Blake, — In  reply  to  your  letter,  I  send  you  a  cheque 
for  my  promised  subscription  for  the  pier."  Was 
Mrs.  Blake  collecting  subscriptions  for  a  pier  ? — Yes. 

By  whom  would  it  be  used  ? — It  would  be  used  by 
the  people  generally,  and  by  people  passing  by  for  the 
fisheries. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  succeeded  so  well,  and  I  hope 
this  large  sum  will  be  the  means  of'  giving  a  good 
deal  of  employment  to  the  poor  people."  Would  it 
give  employment  to  the  poor  people  ? — She  had  to 
make  up  one-third  of  the  money.  The  whole  sum  for 
the  pier  would  not  have  been  got  from  the  Board  of 
Works  under  the  Act  unless  one-third  was  made  up. 

The  result  of  the  collection  and  of  subscriptions  by 
Mrs.  Blake  would  be  to  help  to  raise  the  funds  which 
would  give  employment  to  the  poor  people  P — Yes,  I 
suppose  so. 

"  I  regret  much  that  you  would  be  in  any  way 
estranged  from  them.  The  year  was  a  very  peculiar 
one,  and  the  prospect  for  the  people  last  winter  was 
very  gloomy,  and  might  well  fill  the  hearts  of  the 
stoutest  with  despair.  This  was  in  a  great  measure 
the  cause  of  a  great  many  things  that  were  said  and 
done  not  only  in  Connemara,  but  elsewhere.  Let  your 
rule  be  to  do  good,  not  because  it  pleases  or  dis- 
pleases, but  because  it  is  right  to  do  so,  and  do  not 
mind  the  consequences.  You  may  rely  on  it  the  end 
will  be  gratifying  both  to  yourself  and  to  the  people. 
The  heart  of  the  people  is  sound,  and,  of  course,  we 
cannot  be  brought  to  believe  that  their  characteristic 
"gratitude  will  die  out  in  this  generation.  Hoping 
you  will    have   a    good   spring  and  summer,  and  that 


all  the  children  are  quite  well, — I  remain,  dear  Mrs. 
Blake, very  sincerely  yours,HnBERT  FlNNEEAN,P.P." 
At  the  time  you  were  there  had  Mrs.  Blake  been  doing 
good  to  the  people  »— Well,  I  will  tell  you  the  sort  of 
good  she  did.  She  was  going  about  visiting  among 
the  people. 

Were  the  people  estranged  from  her  before  1879  or 
not  ? — They  were  always  complaining  of  the  way  in 
which  they  were  rack-rented. 

Were  the  people  grateful  to  her  ?— They  would  be 
grateful  to  her  if  she  succeeded  at  that  time  in  getting 
the  money  from  the  Board  of  Works  under  the  Act.  I 
just  wanted  her  to  do  all  she  could. 

Had  they  been  grateful  to  her  before  1880  ?— Well, 
I  do  not  know.  What  I  meant  by  the  expression  in 
that  letter  was  that  if  she  did  the  things  I  suggested, 
they  would  be  grateful  to  her,  although  they  were 
rack-rented. 

You  have  mentioned  an  Act  of  Parliament  several 
times.  What  Act  are  you  referring  to  ? — An  Act  by 
which  a  large  sxmi  of  money  was  advanced  by  the 
Government  to  the  landlords. , 

The  President.— What  is  the  date  of  the  Act  ? 

Sir  H.  James. .-I  think  it  is  1879  or  1880,  my 
Lord.  I  am  told  it  was  passed  on  March  1,  1880. 
This  letter  was  written  on  April  21,  1880.  (To 
witness.)  Looking  at  that  letter,  do  you  say  there 
was  any  ill-feeling  between  Mrs.  Blake  and  her 
tenants  in  the  year  1879  ?— There  was  always  a  feel- 
ing that  the  tenants  were  badly  treated. 

Do  you  mean  by  her  ? — By  her  husband,  and  her 
husband's  father.  It  was  not  long  atallin  mytime  that 
she  was  married. 

Here  is  another  letter  :— "  February  7,  1879.— My 
dear  Mrs.  Blake, — I  enclose  the  f rst  half-notes  for  £3 
for  Connolly.  Will  you  kindly  get  a  receipt  from 
him  and  forward  it  to  me,  and  I  do  not  think  he  will 
be  better  for  it  ?  I  suppose  he  will  be  in  arrear  again 
next  year.  I  was  very  glad  to  see  you  were  all  well, 
and  the  children,  and  will  be  always  happy  to  hear  of 
your  welfare.  Although  the  estate  will  be  the  loser,  I 
mean  the  people,  byyour  leaving Rynvyle,  still  I  highly 
approve  of  your  resolution  to  let  Eynvyle  and  the 
farm.  You  will  find  you  will  be  much  the  gainer  by 
the  transaction.  I  always  thought  so  when  in  TuUy, 
but  did  not  like  to  make  so  bold  as  to  tell  you  so. 
Your  health  will  bo  betteralso, especially  in  the  winter 
time,  when  _  Bynvyle  is  so  severe.  You  ought  to  put 
your  resolution  into  practice  as  soon  as  you  could." 
Is  it  correct  to  say  that  the  people  on  the  estate 
would  be  the  loseiJs  by  Mrs.  Blake  leaving  ?— Well,  I 
have  told  you  she  used  to  go  about  among  them  visit" 
lug.  1  do  not  think  the  woman  was  getting  any  money 
at  all  out  of  the  estate. 

' '  The  only  difficulty  in  letting  the  place  will  bo 
the  great  distance  from  a  market  town,  where  fresh 
meat,  &c.,  can  be  supplied.  I  called  to  see  poor  Kean 
some  time  ago.  He  was  then  very  weak,  and  there 
seemed  _  no  hope  of  his    recovery.     He    was    well 
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treated,  but  he  was  kept  too  long  at  home,  and  when 
they  are  the  chances  of  recovery  are  but  small.  It  is 
better  to  send  them  here  at  once  when  affected.  I 
hope  your  market  will  be  a  success  ;  but  I  also  hope 
it  will  not  increase  the  number  of  whisky  shops  either 
at  the  cross-roads  or  at  Tully.  One  is  too  many  for 
the  whole  of  them.  This  is  a  bad  year  to  start  the 
market.  Everything  is  very  depressed,  even  up  here 
the  farmers  will  get  enough  of  it.  I  fear  America 
will  ruin  the  country  in  the  end.  There  is  one  thing 
certain — the  big  graziers  are  near  done.  You  need  not 
care  for  this  as  you  have  very  few  of  them. — I  remain, 
dear  Mrs.  Blake,  very  sincerely,  Hubert  Finneean." 

"—I  sent  that   letter   because  she  was  evicting  a  man 
named   Connolly,  and   I  had   his   son   with   me   as  a 
servant. 
Was  she  endeavouring  to   found  a  market  ? — I  think 

BO. 

Would  that  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  tenants  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  it  would. 

You  have  spoken  of  the  hardship  inflicted  by  the 
costs  incurred.  Would  that  be  in  the  year  1880  or 
1881  ?— Yes,  in  1880  or  1881.  The  thing  was  going 
on  a  good  while, 

'  Were  those  tenants  evicted  ? — They  would  all  have 
been  evicted  but  that  the  Arrears  Act  was  Just  iu  at 
the  time. 

Were  the  proceedings  taken  Jtgainst  them  for  non- 
payment of  rent  ? — Yes. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it  that  the  tenants  had 
not  paid  their  rent  ? — They  were  looking  for  a 
reduction. 

You  know  enongh  of  legal  proceedings  to  know  that 
these  costs  were  incurred  by  the  defendants  defending 
the  actions  of  ejectment  ? — Well,  there  was  a  defence 
when  it  came  before  /  the  County  Court.  They  take  a 
writ  out  in  Dublin  at  a  cost  of  £9  10s.;  then  they  sell 
the  man  up  at  a  cost  of  £3  or  £4  more,  and  after 
they  have  sold  the  poor  man  up  they  bring  the  case 
before  the  County  Court  Judge  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  possession  of  the  house  ;  so  that  the  costs  of 
all  the  proceedings  would  amount  to  £23  or  £24  on  a 
rent  due  of  some  £8  or  £10. 

Do  you  represent  that  if  no  defence  was  put  in  to  the 
writ  the  cost  would  amount  to  £9  lOs.? — Certainly.  We 
have  had  numbers  of  cases  of  it.  None  of  the  tenants  put 
in  a  defence  in  Dublin.    They  were  not  able  to  do  so. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  tenants  went  to  Dublin  for 
the  purpose. — No  defence  was  put  in  either  by  counsel, 
attorney,  or  any  one  else.  When  it  came  before  the 
County  Court  Judge  for  possession,  after  the  place  was 
sold  up,  then  the  tenants  might  have  got  a  solicitor 
and  endeavoured  to  enter  a  defence.  But  the  whole 
cost  was  incurred  before  that.  ^ 

Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  any  two  or  three  of 
these  tenants  ?— I  can  give  you  the  names  of  all  of 
them.  (The  witness  then  gave  a  list  of  seven  or  eight 
<iames,  which  were  not  distinguishable.) 

Where  is  this  estate  to  which  you  are  referring  ?— 
It  is  ia  Boscommon,  on  the  borders  of  btalway. 


How  far  from  Ballinasloe  ? — Six  miles. 

Wheh  did  the  Land  League  first  come  into  existence 
in  your  neighbourhood  ? — In  the  year  1880. 

Were  any  speeches  made  in  your  neighbourhood  ?— < 
There  were  some. 

In  Eiversville  near  you  ? — I  do  not  know  such  a 
place. 

Had  you  any  public  meetings  in  this  neighbour* 
hood  ?— Not  many.  Indeed,  I  think  three  would  be 
the  most. 

When  was  the  first  ?— I  think  in  1S81. 

Is  your  district  in  Galway  ? — It  is  on  the  borders  of 
East  tialway, 

So  far  as  your  evidence  applies  to  Galway,  it  would 
apply  to  East  Galway  ?— Yes, 

You  were  president  of  the  Land  League  ? — Yes, 

Did  the  League  extend  in  its  influence  to  any 
portion  of  East  Galway  ? — Oh,  every  parish  had  its 
branch. 

What  branch  was  yours  ? — The  Moore  branch. 

Over  what  district  did  that  extend  ? — Over  that 
parish  alone.  Moore  is  entirely  in  Boscommon,  but 
on  the  borders  of  Galway. 

Did  you  keep  any  books  ?— Well,  yes,  some  books 
were  kept. 

What  books  were  they  ? — At  the  time  of  the  Land 
League  there  was  nothing  except  a  book  noting  the 
receipt  of  subscriptions.    Nothing  more  than  that. 

Did  you  enter  resolutions  at  all  in  your  book  ?-« 
Oh,  yes  ;  I  think  there  were  some  resolutions. 

Did  you  have  any  correspondence  with  the  Central 
League  ? — Never,  except  in  the  way  of  making 
applications  for  money  for  the  support  of  evicted 
tenants. 

Had  you  ever  to  go  to  Dublin  on  the  business  of  the 
League  ?— Yes,  in  1879, 

Not  iu  1881  ?— I  think  not.    It  might  be. 

You  were  sent  for  as  a  witness  at  the  State  trials  in 
Dublin  in  1881  ?— Yes,  but  that  was  in  1879, 

Sir  H.  James. — My  Lords,  there  is  an  extract  from 
the  diary  of  Matthew  Harris  with  reference  to  this. 
It  is  entry  No.  16,  under  date  January  16,  (To 
witness.)    You  know  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  ? — Yes. 

This  is  the  entry  :— "  Got  letter  from  Mr,  Dillon, 
the  solicitor,  to  send  up  Father  Finnecon." — That  is 
not  my  name. 

Do  you  know  anybody  of  that  name  ? — No. 

It  is  a  misprint,  I  think  you  were  wrong  about  the 
date  of  the  State  trials.  They  were  held  at  the  end 
of  1880  and  beginning  of  1881. — I  do  not  know.  I  was 
in  Dublin  at  the  State  trials. 

That  may  have  been  the  occasion  you  were  sent 
for  ?— It  may  have  been,  I  had  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Dillon  myself. 

Where  are  the  books  of  your  Land  League  ? — I  in- 
quired  of  the  secretary  as  to  the  books,  and  he  in- 
formed me  that  there  was  only  one  book,  which  he 
has.    His  name  U  Jobn  Miller. 
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Does  that  book  show  money  received  and  spent  ? — I 
should  think  so. 

Has  any  correspondence  been  kept  ? — No.  I  have 
said  that  we  had  no  correspondence  except  about 
money  for  evicted  tenants. 

Sir  H.  James. — Among  the  documents  put  in  by  us 
is  the  following  letter,  dated  October  2,  1881,  pur- 
porting to  come  from  your  branch  : — 

"  Moore  Branch  I.  N.  L.  L.,  Industrial  Union, 

Oct.  2,  1881. 

"  The  Sec.  I.  N.  L.  L. 

"  Sir, —    ....    I  am  requested  to  bring  under 

your  notice     ....    the  case  of  Peter  and  Michael 

Eenney  of  this  Branch   who  have   been  turned  out  of 

employment    by  Mr.    W.   Potts  of   Cowen    Castle  for 

refusing    to  cut   a  piece    of  meadow  which  has  been 

taken    from    one  Burns   who  had  it   in  his  possession 

these   last    30   years.     Would  you   kindly  give   some 

assistance  to  these  men  as  they  were  solely  dependent 

on  their  weeks  pay  until  such  time  as  we  can  induce 

the  other  men  to  strike .... 

"  John  Milleb,  Hon.  Sec." 
(Written  across.) 
"Dr.    Sir, —    ....     I   shall  lay  the  cases  you 
refer  to  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Executive. 
"  October  4,  1881,  BUBTON. 
(On  back  in  red  ink)—"  £2  each,  12-10-81,  J.P." 

Supposing  that  the  answer  written  across  that  were 
sent  to  your  branch  as  represented,  who  has  got  it  ? — 
They  did  not  generally  copy  the  letters. 

Have  you  inquired  what  has  become  of  the  corre- 
spondence ? — I  am  certain  there  is  no  correspond- 
ence. 

I  am  not  saying  whether  that  was  right  or  wrong, 
but  was  it  part  of  the  duties  undertaken  by  the  Land 
League  to  cause  men  to  strike  ? — No. 

When  Mr.  Miller  in  that  letter  says  would  you 
kindly  give  some  assistance  to  these  men  "  until 
such  time  as  we  can  induce  the  other  men  to  strike," 
does  he  mean  by  the  action  of  the  Land  League,  and, 
if  not,  by  whom  ? — I  do  not  remember  that  transaction 
at  all.     It  did  not  come  before  us. 

Is  Mr.  Miller,  the  writer  of  that  letter,  living  at 
Moore  now  ? — He  is. 

You  would  not  know  of  your  own  knowledge 
whether  there  was  any  answer  to  that  letter  ? — I 
do  not  think  there  was  any,  or  I  should  have  heard  of 
it. 

You  sometimes  attended  the  meeting  of  the  League 
in  Dublin  ?— Yes. 

You  never  heard  of  a  place  named  Eiversville  ? — 
There  may  be  such  a  place,  but  I  do  not  know  it. 
Murty  Hynes's  farm  was  25  miles  from  my  place. 

Did  you  know  of  the  meeting  of  September  29, 1880, 
attended  by  Mr.  M.  Harris  ? — I  know  nothing  of  that 
part  of  the  country. 

Ee-examined  by  Mr.  LocKWOOD. — I  have  heard  of 
strikes  taking  place  in  England  and  elsewhere  as  well 
as  Ireland.  I  sent  money  to  Connolly  to  stop  his 
father's   eviction   when   I  was  living  in  Connemara, 


There  is  not  a  single  word  in  my  letter,  with  regard 
to  Connolly,  which  I  should  wish  to  withdraw.  The 
project  of  building  the  pier,  which  has  teen  referred 
to,  was  set  on  foot  by  the  inspector  of  fisheries.  It 
gave  employment  to  the  starving  people,  and  enabled 
them  to  pay  their  rents.  Half  the  money  went  into 
the  landlords'  pockets.  The  system  of  issuing  Dublin 
writs  of  ejectment  against  tenants  began  principally 
in  1879,  but  it  had  gone  on  occasionally  before  that. 

Mr.  LOCKWOOD. — I  will  read  the  evidence  of  Cap- 
tain Slacke  on  that  point  : — 

"  According  to  your  experience,  was  this  process  of 
suing  on  Dublin  writs,  and  then  selling  the  tenant's 
interest,  a  novelty  in  your  experience  ? — I  never  heard 
of  it  until  

"  1880  ?— Until  1880. 

"  That  accords  with  what  I  am  informed,  and  you 
know  that  since  1880  it  was  resorted  to,  and  largely 
resorted  to  ? — Yes. 

**  And,  of  course,  it  is  to  your  knowledge  that  when 
proceedings  are  taken  in  the  Superior  Courts  in  that 
way  it  Imposes  an  additional  burden  on  the  tenant  ?— 
I  believe  bo." 

Do  you  agree  with  that  ? — These  writs  were  the 
cause  of  all  the  trouble  that  went  on  at  evictions  all 
over  the  country.  It  was  well  known  that  the  tenants 
had  no  means ;  the  moment  the  tenant  got  the  writ 
he  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  took  no  steps. 

Re-examination  continued. — The  costs  were  paid  by 
me.  I  got  £35  of  that  money  from  Mr.  Parnell,  and  I 
lost  £60  by  the  transaction  myself,  and  I  have  not 
paid  the  whole  of  it  yet.  The  tenants  are  trying  to 
make  it  up.  If  some  one  had  not  been  found  to  pay  the 
costs  for  these  people  they  would  nothavehad  the  benefit 
of  the  Arrears  Act.  We  were  so  uneasy  to  see  them 
lose  their  whole  living  that  we  took  the  resolution 
to  get  them  the  benefit  of  the  Arrears  Act  by  paying 
their  costs.  As  I  have  already  said,  two  men  did  break 
their  hearts ;  one  of  them  was  named  Thomas  Barclay. 
The  effect  of  the  Dublin  writs  is  to  turn  the  tenants 
out  without  any  period  of  redemption,  and,  although 
they  may  be  living  in  the  house,  they  lose  all  title  to 
their  land.  They  could  be  evicted  as  effectually  by 
£2  10s.  ejectment  in  the  County  Court  without  putting 
these  enormous  costs  on  them,  and  leaving  them  a 
period  of  redemption.  On  some  estates  there  was  a 
raising  of  rent  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1870 
within  my  experience.  Mr.  Dillon  was  one  of  them. 
On  Mr.  Urlin's  estate  they  were  raised  about  1875. 
Mr.  Kyle  drew  money  from  the  Board  of  Works,  and 
the  tenants  paid  interest  on  the  money  for  21  years, 
but  after  the21  years,when  they  thought  they  would  get 
out  of  payment  of  principal  and  interest  any  longer,  he 
increased  their  rents,  keeping  them  at  the  old  rental. 
When  I  return  to  Ireland  I  will  ask  Mr.  Miller,  the 
secretary  of  my  branch,  to  send  to  the  Court  any 
books  he  has  relating  to  the  League . 

Mr.  Davitt.— I  would  ask  permission  to  ask  ona 
question,  my  Lord.    The  witness  said  that  some  land'v 
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lord  in  Galwaj  had  said  that  he  vrould  rather  have  his 
property  full  of  beasts  than  human  beings. 

The  Frbsibbnt.— He  only  states  that  he  heard  that 
from  someone  else. 

Mr.  Davitt.— I  propose  to  ask  him  whether  he 
believes  that  what  he  heard  is  true. 

The  Pbesident. — I  do  not  think  it  is  uecessary. 
«  

Mr.  William  O'Brien  was  the  next  witness.  At  the 
request  of  his  counsel  he  was  accommodated  with  a 
chair  in  the  witness-box,  and  gave  his  evidence 
seated.  His  voice  was  at  times  scarcely  audible. 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Beid,  he  said, — I  am  member 
of  Parliament  for  North-Bast  Cork.  I  became 
connected  with  the  Cork  Daily  Herald  in  the 
early  part  of  1860.  Then  and  since  there  has  been 
considerable  agrarian  disturbance  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  My  duties  as  a  journalist  gave  me  a  large 
experience  of  different  parts  of  the  country  long 
before  the  Laud  League  was  thought  of. 

Do  you  recollect  a  series  of  incidents — a  series  of 
terrible  outrages  long  before  the  period  of  thq 
League  ? — I  recollect  the  murder  of  a  land  agent  in 
my  own  town  of  Mallow.  He  was  shot  down  in  a 
room  in  the  hotel,  and  the  man  who  shot  him  walked 
out  of  the  hotel.  No  one  was  made  amenable.  From 
inquiries  I  made  in  Tipperary  and  the  neighbourhood 
I  found  that  the  man  lived  for  many  years  afterwards, 
though  he  is  dead  now. 

Was  an  outrage  of  that  charactar  at  that  time  a 
method  by  which  some  of  the  tenants  used  to  protect 
themselves  ? — There  was  no  tenants'  organization  of 
any  kind  at  that  time. 

Examination  continued. — The  first  thing  I  wrote  for 
the  newspapers  was  an  account  of  Captain  Mackay's 
trial  for  treason  felony.  His  speech  in  the  dock  was 
very  touching,  and  not  only  everybody  in  Court,  but 
the  Judge  on  the  bench,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor 
O'Hagan,  shed  tears.  Captain  Mackay  was  a  Fenian. 
My  elder  brother  was  a  comrade  of  his,  and  through 
him  I  was  from  a  boy  a  thorough-going  sympathizer 
with  Fenianlsm.  Mackay  sacrificed  his  life  for  his 
opinions.  I  never  was  a  Fenian  in  the  sense  of 
having  taken  the  oath,  though  I  do  not  wish  to  make 
any  point  of  it.  One  of  the  things  of  which  I  am 
proudest  is  to  think  that  they  trusted  me  without  my 
having  taken  the  oath.  Most  unmistakably  tbo 
Fenians  were  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  connected 
with  any  form  of  outrage.  Either  in  1869  or  1870 
some  of  the  Fenians  in  Cork  represented  to  me  that 
they  were  very  much  torn  asunder  by  internal  quarrels, 
and  asked  me  to  do  something  to  reconcile  them.  I 
tried  my  best,  but  I  found  that  I  was  of  no  practical 
use,  and  finding  the  whole  thing  utterly  hopeless  I 
gave  it  up,  and  I  .have  had  no  connexion  of  any  sort 
with  the  society  since.  I  am  at  present  under  sentence 
by  two  resident  magistrates  under  the  Coercion  Act. 
Since  the  incident  to  which  I  have  referred  in  1869 
or  1870,  when  I  tried  to  reconcile  the  quarrels  of  the 
different  sections   of   Fenians,   I  have   had   nothing 


whatever  to  do  with  that  or  any  other  secret  society. 
In  the  earlier  times,  ten  years  before  the  institution 
of  the  Land  League^  far  more  terrible  outrages  took 
place  than  those  which  have  been  given  in  evidence 
before  the  Court.  The  first  time  I  visited  Tipperary 
was  in  reference  to  an  occurrence  of  that  nature,  about 
the  beginning  of  1869.  I  attended  the  inquest  upon 
the  bodies  of  two  policemen  who  were  shot.  The 
house  was  loopholed  and  there  was  a  regular  firing 
affray  between  the  tenants  and  the  police.  Scully, 
the  landlord,  was  also  shot.  Some  time  after  that  I 
visited  Tipperary  to  attend  an  inquest  on  Captain 
Baker,  who  was  shot.  He  was  a  magistrate  who  was 
shot  dead  at  his  own  gate.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
consult  the  file  of  papers,  but  I  think  that  occurred 
either  in  1870  or  1871.  No  one  was  made  amenable 
for  the  murder.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  an  adjoining 
district  in  Limerick,  1° attended  an  inquest  on  a  man 
who  was  .shot  dead  and  for  whose  murder  no  one  was 
made  amenable.  That  was  my  first  detailed  experience 
on  the  land  question  in  Ireland.  The  murder  occurred 
in  consequence  of  a  landlord  who  had  purchased  a 
portion  of  an  estate  in  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court 
raising  the  rents  upon  his  tenants.  My  recollection 
is  that  a  man  was  arrested  for  conspiracy  to  murder 
on  that  occasion, but  that  nothing  came  of  the  charge. 
I  remember  the  murder  of  a  man  called  Tracey  in 
Tipperary.  I  can  only  give  the  date  approximately, 
but  I  think  it  was  either  1871  or  1872.  He  was 
murdered  at  Fethard.  It  was  a  terrible  murder,  and 
my  impression  is  that  it  was  committed  because  the 
man  was  regarded  as  a  land-grabber.  At  that  time  I 
attended  many  inquests  in  Tipperary,  but  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  Land  League  agitation  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  that  there  has  been  a  single  murder 
committed  there.  Tipperary  was  a  stronghold  of  the 
Land  League.  Before  the  institution  of  the  League 
there  was  no  tenants'  organization  of  any  kind  in 
Tipperary, though  occasionally  there  used  to  be  a  wild, 
tumultuous  rising  up  by  the  tenants.  I  remember  a 
frightful  scene  on  the  estate  of  a  man  who  had  bought 
the  property  and  raised  the  rents  of  his  tenants.  There 
was  no  organization  among  the  tenants  then,  though 
there- may  have  been  a  Kibbon  organization. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  were  14  agrarian 
murders  in  Tipperary  from  1869  to  1879  ? — I  cannot 
say  how  many,  I  can  only  speak  of  those  that  came 
under  my  notice. 

With  regard  to  the  Smith-Barry  property,  was  the 
agent  unpopular  and  constantly  under  protection  ?— 
Yes,  I  should  think  about  1873  and  1874. 

Was  he  supposed  to  wear  a  coat  of  mail  ? — He  was 
supposed  to  do  so,  and  he  was  supposed  to  be  in 
danger  of  his  life  for  years,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  very  many  laud  agents.  Upon  that  very  same 
estate,  the  Smith-Barry  estate,  the  agent  in  those 
times  was  obliged  to  go  about  with  police  protection. 
There  has  not  been  the  slightest  trace  of  anything  of 
that  kind  during  the  whole  course  of  the  Land  League 
agitation, 
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Were  other  agents  in  Tipperary  also  requiring  pro- 
tection about  the  time  you  are  speaking  of — 1873  and 
1874  ? — I  can  only  speak  with  certainty  of  what  I 
myself  have  experienced.  The  universal  feeling  was 
that  all  landlords  and  all  agents  who  were  at  all  un- 
popular were  at  once  in  danger  of  their  lives. 

I  believe  you  have  had  personal  experience  of  dis- 
turbance in  other  parts  of  Ireland  also  ? — Yes. 

I  have  taken  you  to  Tipperary  in  particular.  With 
reference  to  county  Kerry,  do  you  recollect  visiting 
that  county  in  connexion  with  any  reported  attempt 
upon  Mr.  Samuel  jHussey  ? — I  do,  very  distinctly.  I 
have  not  been  able  at  all  to  get  at  the  particulars, 
but  I  have  a  most  distinct  recollection  of  having 
made  a  journey  to  inquire  into  his  being  shot  at  near 
Killarney.  I  should  say  that  would,  be  about  1875  or 
1876. 

Was  Mr.  Hnssey  popular  of  unpopular  in  Kerry  pre- 
vious to  the  Land  League  times  ? — ^His  name  was  per- 
fectly notorious  ;  in  fact,  he  was,  I  rather  think,  a 
more  unpopular  man  then  than  he  is  now. 

Now,  I  pass  to  another  matter.  Were  you  introduced 
to  Mr.  Isaac  Butt  about  1870  for  the  first  time  ?— 
Yes  ;  I  recollect  the  occasion  ;  it  was  at  a  banquet 
given  to  some  of  the  first  or  second  Fenian  prisoners 
who  were  amnestied  in  1870,  and  the  circumstance 
was  very  remarkable.  Mr.  Batt  was  very  late  in 
arriving  ;  he  had  spent  the  day  in  defending  a  man 
for  shooting  a  man  in  county  Galway,  Mr.  Lambert. 
He  arrived  very  late  from  the  court,  and  I  recollect 
his  making  a  very  remarkable  speech. 

Did  he  make  any  appeal  to  the  extreme  party  ? — 
That  night  he  said  he  had  spent  his  day  in  endeavour- 
ing to  save  the  life  of  a,  man  from  the  gallows  in  re- 
ference to  the  land  question,  and  he  was  now  address- 
ing a  lot  of  young  men  who  had  spent  a  number  of 
years  in  penal  servitude.  He  appealed  to  them 
•trongly  to  give  him  fair  play  in  the  constitutional 
movement  which  he  was  then  contemplating,  and  he 
mentioned  that  it  was  the  ambition  of  his  life  to  put 
an  end  to  the  existing  unnatural  state  of  things  and  to 
give  hope  to  the  peasants. 

Was  he  opposed  by  the  Fenians  ? — I  do  not  think 
so  ;    they  broke  up  some  of  his  meetings. 

Did  they  ever  come  in  and  join  him  ? — Oh,  I  do  not 
think  so  ;  the  movement  never  took  hold  of  the  Irish 
people  to  any  very  great  extent. 

I  wish  to  ask  you  now  about  an  estate  as  exhibiting 
features  similar  to  those  which  have  been  presented 
in  evidence  during  the  Land  League  agitation,  the 
estate  of  Mr,  Nathaniel  Buckley,  near  Mitchels- 
town? — I  became  acquainted  with  that  estate  in  1874. 

Was  it  another  part  of  the  Kingstown  estate  which 
had  been  purchased  and  the  rents  raised  ? — Yes  ;  it 
was  purchased  by  an  English  manufacturer.  The  rents 
were  revalued  just  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
1870,  and  the  rents  were  raised  enormously  ;  I 
should  say  in  most  oases,  in  very  many  cases,  doubled, 
and  in  a  good  many  cases  trebled  ;  that  was  on  the 
mountains  near  Cork, 


Do  you  know  whether  the  tenants  had  to  contract 
themselves  out  of  the  Act  of  1870  ?— Oh,  yes  ;  the 
unfortunate  people  nearly  all  yielded,  except  about 
something  like  60  or  80,  or  so. 

Was  the  agent  shot  at — Mr.  Bridge  ? — Yes,twice  ;  he 
was  shot  at  in  his  own  grounds. 

A  certain  person  named  Eyan  was  charged  by  him  ? 
— Yes  ;  he  was  a  tenant,  one  of  the  tenants  whose 
rents  had  been  raised,  not  an  evicted  tenant. 

Did  any  one  take  Ryan's  farm  afterwards  ? — Yes, 
some  Mitchelstown  man  took  it,  and  was  afterwards 
left  for  dead  in  Tipperary.  My  first  acquaintance 
with  the  estate  was  in  1874.  The  agent  was  fired  at 
in  1874,  and  a  second  time,  I  think,  in  1875. 

The  man  who  took  Eyan's  estate  was  left  for  dead  ? 
— Yes,  and  almost  bled  to  death  ;  he  gave  up  the 
farm. 

Was    a  police  hut  erectedinthe  agent's  yard  ? — Yes. 

And   shortly  afterwards,  about  1875,  Bridge  and  the 

bailiff  and  the  police  escort  were    fired  upon-  ? — Yes  ; 

they  were    fired    upon    from    both  sides   of  the  road  ; 

*he  police   and  the   drivers  were  killed.     Mr.  Bridge 

himself  was  injured. 

And  large  compensation,  I  believe,  was  granted  ?— 
Yes,  over  £3,000,  all  of  which  was  levied  on  one 
parish. 

This,  you  told  us,  was  once  a  part  of  the  Kings- 
town estate,  and  throughout  that  part  of  which  you 
have  just  been  speaking  has  there  been  a  prolonged, 
angry  struggle  between  the  landlord  and  tenants  during 
Land  League  times  ? — Certainly  ;  particularly  on  the 
Kingstown  property. 

Has  there  been  during  the  whole  of  the  Land 
League  time  any  bloodshed  in  the  place  except  three 
men  who  were  shot  by  the  police  in  Mitchelstown  ? — 
Certainly  not  ;    no  life  was  lost. 

As  to  that  estate,  one  more  matter,  if  you  please  ; 
they  had  no  organization,  I  suppose  ? — No,  not  of  any 
kind  ;    they  never  held  a  public  meeting. 

Was  there  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Casey  to  the 
Cork  Examiner  ? — Yes  ;  that  was  the  one  thing  that 
was  ever  done  for  the  tenants,  and  for  that  he  was 
prosecuted  for  a  criminal  libel  ;  it  was  a  most 
moderate  letter — the  wretchedness  of  the  people  was 
pointed  out,  and  how  they  had  made  every  bit  of  the 
land  from  the  mountain-sides. 

The  Attoenbt-Genbeal.— If  this  letter  is  going 
to  be  referred  to  it  must  be  produced. 

The  Pkesidbnt.— You  can  take  Mr.  O'Brien's 
statement  as  his  recollection. 

Witness. — That  was  my  recollection,  and  in  point  ol 
fact  it  was  they  themselves  who  had  made  the  estate. 

Mr.   Rbid.— Were   you   afterwards    sent    down    by 
Mr.  Gray,  the  proprietor   of  the   Freetnan'i  Journal,  • 
to  this  estate  ? — I  was.  • 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  thtlt  was  in  1879  ?— No, 
that  would  be  in  1877— the  Christmas  of  1877  ;  it 
was  after  the  trial  of  Mr.  Casey  for  a  criminal  libel 
and  the  jury  had  disagreed. 

That  was  Mr.  Buckley's  estate,  and  Mr.  Bridge  was 
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the  agect  ;  did  you  visit  almost  every  tenant  on  the 
property  ?— I  visited  very  nearly  300  out  of  600  per- 
sonally, and  entered  in  each  case  minutely  into  their 
circumstances  ;  I  was  shown  their  rent-books  and 
their  accounts  with  the  shopkeepers  and  with  the 
hanks. 

Will  you  give  me  a  general  description  of  what  you 
S9w  in  1877  ? — ^Well,  it  is  not  easy  to  put  it  in  a 
sentence  or  two.  The  impression  was  one  that  never 
has  left  my  mind — the  impression  of  the  wretchedness 
of  those  poor  people  and  of  their  industry.  They 
were  people  of  the  most  wretched  sort,  who  by  almost 
incredible  labour  had  created  these  little  bits  of 
farm  to  the  very  height  of  the  mountain,  to  a  height 
of  nearly  2,000ft.,  dragging  up  the  manure  and  even 
the  soil  upon  their  backs  in  hampers,  and  living  on 
nothing  but  the  most  miserable  potatoes  and  Indian 
meal  all  the  time.  Up  to  their  necks,  as  I 
knew,  in  debt  to  the  shopkeepers  and  the 
banks,  and  the  moment  they  had  a  couple  of 
fields  reclaimed  they  had  their  rents  certainly 
doubled,  and  they  had  absolutely  no  redress  of  any 
sort  or  kind.  The  one  effort  that  ever  was  made 
for  them  was  the  letter,  and  the  result  was  a  long 
trial  and  a  criminal  prosecution,  and  it  was  laid  down 
as  the  law  at  the  time  that  it  was  an  offence  for  any 
public  writer  to  interfere  between  landlord  and  tenant 
— the  Lord  Chief  Justice  laid  that  down  distinctly. 
The  result  was  that  people  said  again  and  again,  "What 
would  we  do  but  for  Eyan  ?" 

Mr.  Keid  then  read  some  extracts  from  a 
pamphlet  by  Mr.  O'Brien  descriptive  of  the  distress 
of  the  people.     (Beading)  : — 

"  Another  Tenant's  Temptation  to  Crime. 
"  Phelan  has  been  served  with  an  ejectment  process 
from  his  fann  of  22a.  3r.  27p.  His  old  rent  was 
£3  7s.  6d.,  the  poor  law  valuation  of  his  farm  (his 
son  stated)  £2  8s.,  and  the  rent  which  he  has  refused 
to  pay  £5  8s.  9d.  '  The  Saturday  before  we  went  to 
Dublin,'  he  said,  'I  made  Mr.  Bridge  an  offer  that 
if  he  would  forgive  the  arrears  up  to  this  I  would  try 
to  settle  with  him  if  it  was  to  bring  me  to  the  work- 
house.' [Witness. — All  these  are  conversations  which 
I  took  down  in  shorthand  from  the  tenants  themselves. 
"  If  you  give  me  fairness,  Sir,"  says  I,  "  you 
need  not  go  to  cross  purposes  nor  law  with  me.  Sure 
the  world  knows  I  have  nothing  to  lose  by  it,  and  any 
day  you  wish  I  will  give  you  your  own,  and  do  you 
compensate  me."  He  said  nothing  to  that,  '*  But," 
says  he,  "  how  well  your  neighbours  are  settling." 
' '  I  know  nothing  of  my  neighbours,'  nor  how  they 
stand,"  says  I,  "  but  I  know  how  I  stand  myself." 
"  Well,"  says  he,  "  you  won't  come  to  reason  till  I 
bring  the  sheriff  and  fall  the  house."  "  Begor,  I 
can't  help  that  same,"  says  I,  "  because  the  wind 
and  weather  will  bring  it  down  before'  you.  And  be 
the  same  token,  Sir,"  says  I,  "  there  are  two  of 
the  old  rafters  split  across,  and  I'd  be  thankful  to  you 
for  couples  to  keep  'em  from  killing  myself  and  the 
childher  in  the  bed."  "  Why,  then,  I  don't  know 
how  you  can  have  the  face  of  asking  for  rafters,  how 
innocent  you  are,"  says  Mr.  Bridge,  says  he,  "  how 
nice  your  neighbours  would  look  if  I  charged  them 
for  the  tjwber  and  gavejlt  for  nothing  toyoa,"    And 


true  enough  for  him,  it  would  be  the  rare  story. 
"A'most  the  first  charge  he  made  on  me  was,"  says 
he,  "  Didn't  you  threaten  to  shoot  Tobin  the  bailiff, 
or  to  put  a  pitchfork  into  his  guts  ?  "  "I  never  said 
it,  begging  your  pardon,  Mr.  Bridge,"  says  1,  "  but 
of  course  I  cannot  account  for  my  son  in  regard  to 
what  a  foolish  boy  might  say."  "  He  did  say  it,  the 
villain,"  says  Mr.  Bridge.  "  You'll  be  very  glad  to 
settle  with  me  after  Coming  from  Dublin. ' '  And  that 
was  all  I  got  for  it  after  my  50  years  here  pulling  and 
dragging  with  the  world  and  half  starving.'  I  saw 
the  tears  stand  in  the  old  fellow's  eyes,  and  he 
changed  the  subject  by  pulling  out  an  account  from 
Mr.  John  Sheehy,of  Ballyporeen,  for  IScwt.  of  India- 
meal  at  £12  9s.,  of  which  £4  9s.  remained  due.  '  And 
begor,  with  all  I  owed  him,  he  gave  me  five  pounds  of 
a  pig's  head  for  Christmas.  God  Almighty  may  reward 
him!'  I  took  down  these  words  as  they  came  from 
his  lips  ;  the  reader  must  estimate  their  worth  for 
himself." 

The  next  is  (reading)  :— •> 

"  A  Specimen  Tenant  whose  Rent  was  Doubled. 

"  We  halted  at  the  farmhouse  of  James  Lynch, 
dingy  and  scantily  thatched  as  usual,  and  held  a  con- 
ference with  his  busy  and  active-minded  wife.  There  • 
was  evergreen  stuck  over  the  dresser,  the  only 
Christmas  emblem  I  have  yet  met  upon  the  estate,  a 
penny  print  of  Father  Tom  Burke  had  an  honoured 
place  on  the  wall,  the  rain  came  down  quite  near  his 
reverence's  head.  Now  Lynch's  rent  was  raised  from 
£1  18s.  6d.  to  £3  7s.  3d.,  and  he  has  taken  a  31 
years',  lease  at  the  increased  rent.  '  What  in  the 
world  ever  possessed  him  to  do  such  a  thing  ?  '  cried 
his  wife,  who  was  very  poorly  dressed,  '  he  would  not 
take  a  lease  from  the  beginning,  and  I  ordered  him 
several  times  against  it,  but  he  was  told  by  the  bailiff 
O'Loughlin,  that  one  of  his  neighbours  (mentioning 
an  adjoining  tenant),  when  he  was  pretending  to  go  to 
Clogheen,  went  up  by  night  to  Galtee  Castle  to  make 
a  proposal  for  the  land  over  his  head.  Them  were  the 
sort  of  stories  he  was  telling  the  people,  and  the 
poor,  foolish  man  went  and  took  the  lease.  Mr, 
Bridge  wished  him  to  take  it,  and  told  him  he  would 
'have  no  trouble  about  it,  but  the  poor  man  was  pro- 
cessed for  the  costs  of  the  lease,  and  it  came  to 
£2  9s.  And  there  he  is  now,'  she  added  bitterly, 
'  with  bis  31  years'  lease,  and  he  owes  him  a  year's 
rent  already  with  the  hanging  gale,  that  will  be  two 
years'  rent  in  March.  We  were  finding  ourselves 
getting  into  debt  with  the  old  rent,  and  only  God  is 
good  I  don't  know  in  the  world  how  we  are  going  to 
manage.  You  know  yourself.  Doctor,'  turning  to  my 
very  reverend  companion,  '  I  had  often  to  put  the 
children  in  off  the  road  for  fear  they  would  be  seen.' 
There  were  six  of  those  same  children,  and  the 
potatoes  all  out.  Mrs.  Lynch's  parting  words  were, 
'  As  poor  as  I  am,  if  £300  came  down  the  chimney 
to  me,  if  I  was  to  beg  in  the  morning,  I  would  give 
it  to  have  him  bate  after  all.'  " 

"  A  Good  Landlord's  Experience  of  Eyan, 

"  Cooladerry  belonged,  until  1872,  to  Mr.  Frede- 
rick Grubb,  of  Clogheen,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  whose  name  is  still  whispered  of  as  '  The 
Master  '  in  terms  of  endearment  and  respect  around 
every  hearth  in  the  valley.  Having  learned  that  a 
revaluation  of  the  townland  had  been  made  during  Ma 
ownership,  I  waited  upon  Mr.  Grubb  a  few  days  ago 
to  ascertain  how  far  the  results  corresponded  with 
those   worked  out  by  Mr.  Walker.    Mr.  QxsUb  ex- 
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pressed  a  very  natural  anxiety  not  to  be  mixed  up  in 
quarrels  of  whose  merits  he  could  form  no  judgment, 
but,  once  assured  that  he  was  required  simply  to 
declare  matters  of  fact  upon  a  point  of  vital  interest 
to  his  old  tenantry,  he  stated  freely  that  the  townland 
was  valued  about  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Land 
Act  (in  1870)  by  a  valuator  of  great  practical  experi- 
ence— Mr.  White,  of  Golden.  He  could  not  remember 
the  exact  terms  of  the  award,  but  the  increase  put 
upon  the  entire  place  was  something  very  insignificant 
— he  himself  reduced  it  to  either  £17  or  £18  upon  the 
whole  townland.  It  was  the  tenants  themselves, he  said, 
who  were  crying  out  for  the  revaluation,  and  wlien 
thev  asked  for  leases  he  offered  them  31  years' 
leases  or  61  years'  leases,  just  as  they  pleased,  upon 
the  terms  of  Mr.  White's  valuation.  They  were  at 
first  anxious  to  get  them,  but  the  passing  of  the  Land 
Act  having  at  the  time  somewhat  unsettled  their 
minds,  they,  in  the  long  run,  refused  to  take  leases 
at  all.  '  But  they  were  the  beiit  paying  and  the  most 
industrious  tenants  in  tUe  whole  world— they  were 
indeed.'  [Witness. — This  is  what  Jlr.  Grubb  said  to 
me.j  '  I  never  asked  a  single  one  of  them  for 
a  ha'penny  rent  in  my  life  except  Ryan  '  (of 
whom  I  will  have  more  to  say  presently).  '  He  owed 
•me  just  one  half-year's  rent.  I  met  him  a  week 
»r  so  before  Mr.  Bridge  was  first  shot  at,  and 
asked  him  was  he  forgetting  the  half-year's  rent 
lie  owed  me.  "  Never  fear,  Sir,"  says  he,  "  I  will 
pay  it  yet."  But  indeed  I  always  got  on  well  with 
Ryan.  Many  a  time  he  would  knock  me  up  at 
11  o'clock  at  night  to  give  me  the  rent,  and  he  would 
say,  "  Take  it  now,  or  I  might  not  have  it  to  give 
when  you  wanted  it."  The  tenants  would  come  to 
my  office  the  day  rent  was  dae,  and  if  I  told  them  I 
was  too  busy,  that  it  would  do  any  other  time,  they 
would  insist  upon  my  taking  it  there  and  then.  I 
never  knew  such  tenants.  It  is  the  greatest  pity  in 
the  world  there  ever  should  be  any  trouble  on  them. '  " 

The  next  is  the 

"  Case  of  Eyan,  illnstrating  Disturbances  and  Hatred 
of  Land-grabbing. 
"  Since  the  23d  of  March,  1873,  when  a  double-bar- 
relled gun  was  first  discharged  into  Mr.  Bridge's  face  as 
he, was  walking  with  his  sister  in  his  own  avenue,  tbe 
police  have  never  ceased  to  scour  the  country  in 
search  of  Eyan,  sometimes  in  small  parties,  some- 
times in  small  armies  approaching  the  mountains  by 
night  from  half-a-dozen  different  points,  and  ransack- 
ing every  farmhouse,  grove,  and  thicket  withiu  a 
circuit  of  miles.  With  rewards  amounting  to  some 
£1,500  for  his  capture,  among  a  people  profuse  of 
gratitude  for  a  sixpence,  and  to  whom  £1,500  would 
represent  the  wealth  of  the  Indies,  he  walked  un- 
s6athed.  He  has  no  relations  among  the  Buckley 
tenantry,  and  the  general  belief  is  that  he  never 
sought  or  found  refuge  amongst  them.  Even  to  this 
day  the  police  appear  to  have  some  lingering  sus- 
picion that  he  has  not  left  the  country.  A  few  weeks 
ago  they  swarmed  over  the  hills  by  night  in  search  of 
him,  and  no  later  than  St.  Stephen's  night  they 
searched  his  wife's  hu^.  fhe  day  after  the  first  out- 
rage Mrs.  Eyan  was  evicted  in  Mr.  Bridge's  presence. 
She  retook  possession,  was  evicted  again,  built  a  hut 
of  sods  and  carts  upon  the  high  road,  was  summoned 
as  a  trespasser  and  fined  £5,  preferred  to  go  to  gaol 
to  Clonmel  for  two  days  until  some  friend  (without 
her  leave)  paid  the  fine,  returned  to  re-erect  her  hut 
apon   a  crosfi-road  in  the  midst  of  her  husband's  farm, 


was  once  more  dispossessed  by  a  great  force  of  police, 
the  hut  demolished  and  her  furniture  put  upon  the 
road,  and  at  last  found  refuge  on  the  neutral  side  of 
the  borheen,  where  we  found  her  cosily  ensconced  in 
an  artistically  constructed  shanty,  with  the  fence  for 
a  back  wall,  a  roof  and  a  front  of  deal  covered  with 
felt  and  a  patchwork  of  stones  and  mud  where  the 
timbers  falls  short.  The  farm,  which  is  one  of  the 
very  best  on  the  estate,  has  lain  fallow  ever 
since.  A  Mr.  Cahill,  of  Mitchelstown,  who  for  some 
time  rented  the  grazing,  was  beaten  and  left  for  dead 
in  the  streets  of  Tipperary  last'  June,  and,  except  a 
small  portion  let  to  a  tenant  named  John  O'Brien, 
nobody  has  since  ambitioned  the  tenancy." 

During  the  laud  agitation  was  there  any  disturb- 
ance on  that  estate  at  all  ? — None  ;  the  rents  con- 
tinued to  be  advanced  until  the  tenants  were  in  an 
almost  hopeless  condition,  and  when  the  Land  League 
sprung  up  the  rents  were  lowered,  and  there  has  never 
been  any  trouble  since. 

The  Attoeney-General.— Would  you  kindly  .speak 
as  near  as  you  can  to  the  date  of  this  letter  of  Casey's  ? 

Mr.  Eeid. — I  will  give  my  friend  the  date 
by-and-by.     It  is  in  the  pamphlet  at  all  events. 

Witness. — No,  not  in  that  pamphlet, but  you  will  find 
it  in  the  report  of  the  trial. 

The  AxTORNEy-GENEBAL. — If  you  will  lend  me  the 
book  I  will  look  for  it.  (Document  handed  by  wit- 
ness to  tbe  Attorney-General.) 

Mr.  Rbid.— Didyou  also  go  to  the  county  Donegal 
about  the  murder  of  Lorrl  Leitrim  ? — Yes. 

Were  he  and  his  clerk  and  escort  fired  at  and  he  and 
his  clerk  killed  in  open  day  ? — They  were.  I  think 
that  was  about  1876  or  1877. 

Has  any  one  ever  been  made  amenable  ? 

Witness  (to  the  Commissioners). — As  to  the  year  ia 
all  these  matters  I  cannot  be  accurate,  as  I  have  had 
no  means  of  verification.  (To  Mr.  Eeid.)  No  one  has 
been  ever  made  amenable. 

Was  the  funeral  attended  at  all  ? — A  very  remark* 
able  scene  took  place. 

The  Attokkey-Gbneral.— Were  youatthis funeral  ? 
— I  have  spoken  of  nothing  that  I  have  not  experienced 
myself. 

Mr.  Eeid.— You  have  told  us  about  all  these 
.things  that  happened  before  1879.  What  do  jou 
consider  these  things  were  due  to  ?  Were  they  due  to 
any  movement  on  the  part  of  the  landlords  ? — Oh, 
distinctly.  In  every  instance  I  have  mentioned 
between  1870  and  1878  it  was  caused  by  what  appeared 
to  be  an  almost  universal  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  landlords  to  take  advantage  of  a  couple  of  good 
years  that  followed  the  Land  Act  of  1870  to 
destroy  that  Act ;  to  get  the  tenants  to  contract 
themselves  out  of  it  and  to  raise  the  rent,  and 
to  get  rid  of  the  small  tenants  altogether,  to 
whom  they  would  have  had  to  give  compensation. 
I  believe  it  was  this  movement  amongst  the  landlorde 
which  caused  the  whole  trouble.  The  movement  was 
almost  universally  successful,  because  in  those  years 
the  tenants  had  no  protection. 

Were  threatening  notices  common  in  difierent  pacta 
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of  the  country  ? — As  common  in  those  times  as  during 
the  Land  League  times.  "  Rory  of  the  Hills  "  used 
to  be  the  signature  then  instead  of  "  Captain  Moon- 
light." 

In  the  year  1879  WRre  you  sent  to  the  west  of  Ire- 
land by  the  late  Mr.  Gray  for  the  Freeman's  Journal  f 
— i  was,  in  the  autumn.  The  Government  had  been 
warned  by  the  Parliamentary  party  that  there  would 
be  distress  that  winter,  but  the  warning  had  been 
laughed  at  by  the  Chief  Secretary,  and  I  was  sent  to 
the  west  to  ascertain  what  grounds  existed  for  the 
apprehensions  that  had  been  expressed. 

What  parts  of  Ireland  did  you  go  to  ? — Mayo,  Gal- 
way,  and  Eoscommon  in  the  west,  and  Tipperary, 
Clare,  and  Limerick  in  the  south. 

Did  you  go  to  Mayo  about  two  weeks  after  Mr. 
DaviM  had  formed  a  local  League  for  the  county  ? — 
Yes.  The  movement  was  couSued  to  two  or  three 
p  Irishes. 

What  conJition  of  things  did  you  find  in  Mayo  ? — It 
was  horrible,  appalling.  There  seemed  to  be  no  way 
out  of  the  trouble  except  wholesale  f.imine  or  utter 
banktuptcy. 

Were  the  people  in  a  state  of  despair  ?— Yes,  for 
there  seemed  to  be  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty  for 
them.  A  blight  was  appearing  on  the  harvest,  and  at 
every  fair  prices  were  going  down,  down,  down. 
Everything  that  a  farmer  sold  was  sold  at  a  dead  loss. 
The  landlords  at  the  time  not  only  did  nothing  to 
mitigate  the  distress,  but  ridiculed  the  whole  thing, 
denying  point  blank  that  there  was  any  distress  what- 
ever. 

Were  redactions  being  granted  at  the  time  in 
Mayo  ? — Certainly  not.  There  are  four  estates  on 
which  I  visited  almost  every  tenancy.  They  are  the 
estates  of  Lord  Dillon,  Lord  Lucan,  Sir  Roger  Palmer, 
and  Lord  Sligo.  The  rents  amount  to  i!100,000  a 
year  ;  the  landlords  are  absentees,  and  not  one  of 
them  granted  reductions.  There  is  a  fifth  landlord, 
Sir  Robert  Leech,  but  he  is  a  resident. 

Did  you  find  among  the  people  any  recollection  of 
the  old  famine  times  ? — Yes  ;  universal  apprehension 
was  felt  lest  those  times  should  recur.  The  people 
used  to  point  to  a  district  between  Castlebar  and 
Westport  which  had  suffered  greatly,  and  they  were 
confident  that  equally  terrible  tiroubles  were  awaiting 
them,  because  the  Government  would  not  believe  that 
there  was  anything  wrong  and  the  landlords  were 
pressing  for  rent.  The  feeling  amongst  the  young  men 
was  something  more  than  terrible.  They  all  said  that 
if  the  worst  was  to  be  apprehended  they  would  not 
part  with  their  hardly-made  earnings  to  the  landlords, 
and  they  solaced  themselves  with  the  thought  that 
after  all  a  man  had  only  one  life  to  lose. 

You  are  largely  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Land  League  and  National  League.  In  your 
judgment,  if  the  Land  League  had  not  sprung  into 
existence  what  would  have  been  the  consequences  in 
Mayo  ? — Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  if  the  League 
^ad   not   restrained    the     landlords   and   roused   the 


Government  to  action  there  would  have  been  a  wide- 
spread famine  that  winter  and  a  fearful  civil  war. 
There  was  no  way  out  of  it. 

Did  you  find  distress  also  in  Galway  and  difficulties 
of  the  same  sort  ? — In  Galway,  yes  ;  not  in  the  south, 
There  was  not  the  same  terror  of  famine  in  the  south  j 
not  the  same  fear  of  actual'  hunger  ;  but  there  was 
much  despair,  the  small  farmers  thinking  that  thej 
were  going  to  the  dogs,  and  the  universal  impression 
being  that  the  landlords  were  utilizing  the  bad  times 
in  order  to  smash  the  Land  Act.  The  people  despaired 
for 'their  crops  and  stock. 

In  Tipperary  and  Limerick  you  say  that  the  fear  of 
actual  hunger  was  not  so  marked  ? — No  ;  except 
among  the  poorer  labourers,  who  were  deeply  in  debt 
and  in  a  state  of  despair.  I  remember  a  place  in  the 
north  of  Tipperary  where  there  was  a  regular  colony 
of  Scotch  farmers.  They  were  all  regretting  that 
they  had  lost  the  money  which  they  had  invested  in 
their  farms,  and  they  were  every  bit  as  bitter  against 
the  landlords  as  the  Irish  farmers. 

You  wrote  in  1879  a  number  of  letters  to  the  Free- 
man's Journal  ? — Yes,  this  is  one,  dated  August  25  :— 


"  Already,  after  three  days'  investigation,!  am  able 
to  answer  decisively  that  there  is  such  a  cause  as  has 
never  appalled  the  Irish  farmer  since  the  potato  riot 
of  184G.  I  scarcely  know  what  to  do  with  the  em- 
barrassing weight  and  variety  of  evidence  already 
thrust  upon  me.  I  have  questioned  all  manner  of 
men,  of  all  manner  of  opinions.  Those  who  agreed 
in  nothing  else — men  who  attributed  much  of  the 
mischiefs  of  the  time  to  reckless  agitation,  as  well 
as  men  who  thought  that  no  agitation  could  be  too 
resolute,  no  description  too  frightful  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  hour,  agreed  with  an  unanimity,  than  which 
I  have  never  known  anything  more  remarkable,  that 
the  farming  classes,  and  with  them  the  shopkeepers  of 
this  country,  are  passing  into  and  not  out  of  a  crisis 
unparalleled  since  the  famine.  Let  me  try  to  set  out 
first  th(S  propositions  upon  which  the  evidence  is 
absolutely  unanimous  and  incontrovertible.  There  is 
as  yet  no  downright  hunger  among  the  small  farmers. 
They  are  trusted  with  Indian  meal.  But  were  it  not 
for  the  compassion  and  courage  of  a  few  dozen  shop- 
keepers in  the  small  towns  there  would  have  been 
actual  famine,  stark  starvation  any  time  since 
Christmas  last.  Either  that  or  whole  hundreds  of 
farmers  would  have  been  swept  into  the  workhouses. 
For  eight  months  the  bulk  of  the  small  holders  of  from 
four  to  13  and  even  20  acres  of  land  (who  formed  the 
backbone  of  the  population  of  Mayo)  have  been  exist- 
ing "  on  time,"  on  credit,  on  debt,  on  the  suffer- 
ance of  the  bank  manager,  or  the  shopkeeper.  The 
load  of  debt, which  first  began  to  accumulate  upon  theii 
shoulders  after  the  first  of  the  bad  harvests  in  1876, 
grew  heavier  after  each  of  the  two  successive  years 
of  calamity  and  loss.  Last  harvest  did  not  enable 
them  to  pay  back  more  than  from  15  to  25  per  cent, 
(in  the  most  favourable  cases  50  per  cent.)  of  their 
past  indebtedness.  Every  bag  of  meal  they  have  con- 
sumed since  (and  owing  to  the  shortness  and  rotten- 
ness of  the  potato  crop  they  have  been  subsisting  on 
Indian   meal   since   Christmas   Day)  has   sunk    them 
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deeper  in  the  power  of  the  shopkeepers  and  merchants. 
The  shopkeepers  and  merchants,  on  their  part,  having 
gone  so  far,  have  to  go  farther.  Having  staked  their 
capital,  they  had  only  to  increase  their  stake — 
having  .trusted  and  ventured  much,  unless  they  would 
lose  all  they  had  to  trust  and  venture  more.  Had  they 
closed  their  purse  strings,  had  they  ahandoned,  or 
even  greatly  abridged,  their  credit  system,  those  who 
were  already  their  heavy  debtors  must  have  been 
simply  starved  and  beggared.  Any  legal  process  of 
recovery  must  have  had  the  same  result.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  singular  circumstances  of  this  singular  time, 
a  proof  at  once  of  the  mercy  of  creditors  and  the 
helplessness  of  legal  pressure — that  although,  as  a 
gentleman  of  financial  authority  estimates,  there  are 
more  than  £200,000  in  small  debts  due  at  this  moment 
in  Mayo,  the  number  of  processes  in  the  civil  bill 
courts  has  as  yet  increased  but  slightly  this  year  over 
the  figures  for  1878,  which  were  322  processes  of 
ejectment  for  non-payment  and  3,425  suits  for  small 
debts  (although  these  contrast  dismally  enough  with 
the  1,329  decrees  given  in  1870,  or  the  1,287  given 
according  to  Thom's  Almanack  in  1871).  The  fact  is 
that  most  of  the  small  debt  decrees  obtained  have 
remained  unrealized,  as,  I  am  glad  to  say,  most  of 
the  decrees  for  possession  have  remained  unenforced. 
The  money  was  not  there.  It  had  almost  disappeared 
from  the  country.  The  farmers  came  with  empty 
hands  and  empty  pockets  for  food.  Their  character 
for  honesty  was  their  sheetanchor.  Theyhave  literally 
existed  ;on  their  reputation.  The  shopkeepers  and 
they  were,  so  to  say,  engaged  in  a  desperate  partner- 
Bhlp,  in  which  neither  could  have  any  hope  but  by  the 
honour  of  the  one  and  the  compassion  of  the  other. 
Judiciously,  but  most  generously,  the  credit  was 
renewed,  and  in  some  cases  even  increased.  A  single 
merchant  in  the  town  of  Westport,  who  was  not  re- 
paid more  than  15  per  cent,  of  his  previous  year's 
advances,  has,  at  this  moment,  £15,000  of  debt  for 
provisions  'outstanding.  Another  in  Castlebar,  upon 
payment  of  instalments  not  exceeding  50  per  cent,  of 
the  debts  of  1878,  assured  me  that  he  had  given  credit 
to  the  amount  of  £2,000  more  since  last  hardest.  I 
have  no  doubt,  from  reference  to  actual  figures,  that 
in  this  town  alone  the  credit  of  the  peasants  in  the 
single  article  of  meal  amounts  to  £18,000.  Then 
come  the  entanglements  with  the  banks.  Since  the 
scare  of  last  year,  some  of  the  banks  have  suddenly 
changed  an  over-ready  system  of  credit  for  an  over- 
cautious one.  It  is  not  easy  to  blame  them.  In  the 
matter  of  existing  debts  their  indulgence  and  the 
kindness  of  their  officers  touch  the  very  limits  of  strict 
banking  business.  But  fresh  advances  to  farmers 
steeped  _  to  'the  dips  in  debt  are  not  to  be  had .  The 
security  of  the  -shopkeeper,  or  of  the  priest,  is  indis- 
pensable. I  have  talked  with  one  parish  priest  who 
has  made  himself  responsible  to  the  bank  or  to  the 
traders  for  more  than  £300  by  lending  his  name  to  his 
wretched  parishioners.  He  told  me  tne  almost  in- 
credible tale  of  all  the  shifts  and  struggles  by  which 
he  has  been  staving  off  the  evil  day,  the  bill  he  re- 
newed with  this  shopkeeper,  the  promissory  note  he 
gave  that  one,  the  indulgences  of  the  bank  manager 
in  this  affair  or  that,  the  miserable  driblets  which  the 
poor  harvestmen  whom  he  helped  to  England  are  send- 
ing home  to  stop  the  gap.  From  my  heart  I  believed 
him  when  he  said,  with  tears  in  his  honest,  manly 
eyes,  '  It  would  shorten  my  life  if  I  were  to  think  on 
it,'  The  shopkeeper,  if  he  has  not  always  as  noble  a 
motive,  has  always  a  more  desperate  risk.  Wheh  he 
puts  his  name  to  a  bill  he  runs  the  double  chance  not 


only  of  the  acceptor  not  being  able  to  pay  his  debts  to 
himself,  but  of  his  not  being  able  to  pay  to  the  bank 
either  (for,  in  the  marshalling  of  debts,  the  shop- 
keeper, somehow,  always  comes  last).  I  do  not  know 
how  to  express  sufficiently  strong  almost  the  en- 
thusiastic public  sense  of  the  conduct  of  the  merchants 
and  shopkeepers  of  Castlebar  and  of  all  the  surrounding 
towns  throughout  this  crisis.  Their  generosity, their  for- 
bearance, their  courage,  their  integrity,  under  circum- 
stances that  might  well  '  press  a  Royal  merchant  down  ' 
stamped  them  not  only  as  men  of  humanity,  but  as 
men  of  the  highest  kind  of  business  instinct  and 
capacity.  This  language  is  not  exaggerated.  They 
have  for  months  stood  between  the  people  and  starva- 
tion ;  their  capital  has  been  risked — their  own  credit 
in  many  cases  seriously  stretched — their  confidence 
never  shaken  in  the  honesty  of  creatures  who  at  pre- 
sent have  nothing .  to  pay  them,  but  at  present  have 
nothing  to  pay  them  but  gratitude.  So,  at  all  events, 
goes  on  the  troubled  life  of  this  community,  the  small 
farmer  rushing  from  post  to  pillar  to  get  Indian  meal 
to  eat,  or  seeds  to  sow,  the  landlord  pressing  for  rent, 
the  bank  pressing  the  priest,  the  shopkeeper  pressing 
the  fanner,  the  distant  Scotch  or  English  creditors 
pressing  the  shopkeepers  in  their  turn,  and  in  all  this 
hurly-burly  of  disaster  the  landlords — great  absentee 
proprietors  like  the  Marquis  of  Sligo  or  the  Earl  of 
Lucan — are  to  be  the  only  persons  to  come  out  un- 
singed,  and  to  carry  off  the  last  pennyweight  of  their 
pound  of  flesh  to  their  Darjeeling  shooting  grounds,  or 
their  London  drawing  rooms.  Here  is  what  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  deep  and  bitter  agitation  in  Mayo. 

' '  Not  a  single  considerable  landlord  in  this  dis- 
trict of  the  coimtry  has,  up  to  now,  remitted  or  re- 
duced his  rents — even  in  cases  where  they  were  raised 
only  five  years  ago,  on  the  first  brief  glimpse  of 
prosperity  for  the  farmers.  Not  that  the  rents  have 
been  paid  this  last  crushing  half-year.  They  have  not, 
and  the  farmers  say  they  cannot  be  ;  by  one  universal 
instinct  that  has  been  their  answer  to  the  bailiff's 
men  who  have  crawled  at  the  feet  of  the  agents,  have 
plucked  up  courage  in  their  desperation  to  tell  them 
so  to  their  faces.  On  three  vast  properties  which  I 
visited,  upon  one  which  is  let  at  not  more  than  10  per 
cent,  above  the  Poor  Law  valuation,  only  a  handful  of 
leaseholders  out  of  some  800  tenants  at  will  have  paid 
the  last  gale  payable  in  May  ;  180  tenants  owe  on  the 
second  a  full  year's  rent,  and  the  entire  tenancy  on 
the  third  have  protested  in  a  body  that  they  have  no 
money,  and  no  hope  of  paying.  It  must  be  stated  and 
deplored  that  in  some  few  cases  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  the  ferment  in  the  public  mind  by  persons  of 
known  means  to  refuse  to  pay  their  rents.  I  have 
heard  of  one  instance  where  a  good  and  not  over- 
wealthy  landlord,  who  had  not  pressed  his  poorer 
•  tenants,  brought  a  tenant  who  admitted  he  had  money 
in  bank,  '  but  would  not  pay  until  he  saw  what  would 
come  of  it,'  brought  the  recalcitrant  to  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  the  rent  agitation  to  enlist  his 
reasoning  on  the  morality  of  the  thing,  and  induce  the 
owner  of  the  bank  account  to  disgorge.  But  in  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  cases  nobody  doubts — not 
even  the  rent- Warners — that  the  small  fanners  are 
telling  the  literal  and  terrible  truth  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  wrung  out  of  them ;  that  their  three  last 
years'  farming  has  been  a  dead  loss  ;  that  they  are 
sunk  head  and  neck  in  debt  and  that  it  depends  upon 
the  state  of  the  weather  for  the  next  fortnight  whether 
they  shall  be  precipitated  into  actual  famine.  The 
causes  of  the  tenants'  present  plight  are  too  plain  and 
elementary  to  be  laboured.    They  areall  the  world'a 
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Bvery-day  experience.  The  most  fertile  river  tracks  in 
Mayo  are  grazed.  Grazing  in  Ireland  for  the  last  12. 
months  (especially  in  districts  so  remote  from  the  Eng- 
lish market)  was  notoriously  so  much  dead  loss.  The 
greater  the  grazier ,'the  heavier  his  loss  ;  only  that  the 
rich  man  falls  back  upon  his  reserves  and  waits  for 
happier  times,  while  the  poor  one's  stake  is  played 
and  lost,  and  the  happier  times  will  come  too  late — that 
is,  if  they  ever  do  come,  which  in  the  grazing  line  is 
doubtful.  Beasts  are  broaght  from  Chicago  to  Liver- 
pool for  within  a  few  shillings  of  what  it  would  cost 
to  bring,  them  from  Castlebar.  Bullocks  in  Castlebar 
are  worth  at  least  £3  a  head  less  than  they  were  12 
months  ago — that  is  to  say,  the  profits  are  worse  than 
nothing.  A  gentleman  of  intensely  Conservative  lean- 
ing, but  of  strong  intelligence,  assured  me  that  for  40 
head  of  cattle  which  he  tendered  for  sale  at  the  last 
great  Balla  fair,  he  was  offered  a  shade  more  than  he 
had  paid  for  them  in  the  previousyear.  The  meaning  of 
that  is, that  if  these  had  been  his  old  stock  he  would 
have  lost  his  year's  rent,  and  the  cost  of  stall-feeding 
the  cattle  for  nine  months.  In  fact,  the  cattle  trade 
is  ata  deadstand.  The Meath  graziers, who  used  to  fiock 
here  for  young  stocks,  have  ceased  to  attend  the 
Western  fairs.  A  number  of  cases  were  mentioned  to 
me  where  small  farmers  drove  cows  to  five  successive 
fairs  to  meet  bills  in  the  bank,  and  came  back  with 
tears  in  their  eyes  unable  to  get  an  offer  for  them. 
Those  who  got  offers  and  closed  with  them  were  little 
more  jubilant.  A  gentleman  riding  along  the  road 
said  he  had  sold  70  head  of  cattle  without  gaining  so 
much  as  would  buy  the  whip  in  his  hand  by  the  trans- 
action. It  was  the  same  of  every  source  to  which  the 
farmer  could  turn  for  compensation — his  sheep,  his 
pigs,  his  oats,  and  his  potatoes — as  I  have  oAasion  to 
illustrate  abundantly  hereafter.  All  that  used  to  be 
prolific  was  withered  up.  Food  alone  was  cheaper 
if  he  had  cash  in  his  pockets  to  buy  it  instead 
of  begging  it  at  interest  on  credit.  Froin  the  cheapness 
of  meal  followed  this  curious  result — that  while  the 
humbler  class  of  labourers,  who  could  get  no  credit, 
find  that  their  8s.  or  9s.  a  week  will  buy  them  more 
meal  and  potatoes  than  they  would  have  bought  last 
year,  and  are  in  so  far  better  off,  the  small  farmer, 
whose  credit  enabled  him  to  tide  over  last-  year  with 
some  shadow  of  comfort  discovers  himself  this  year 
under  the  double  disadvantage  of  owing  more  and 
having  less  credit.  Not  that  the  condition  of  the 
labourers,  wretched  at  the  best,  though  they  are  as 
yet,  generally  speaking,  free  from  actual  want,  can  be 
anything  but  temporary  and  precarious.  Labour  is 
cheap  and  employment  scarce.  The  only  considerable 
body  of  labourers  at  this  moment  employed  at  Castle- 
bar is  employed  by  its  loved  and  loving  pastor,  the 
Very  Eev.  Canon  Magee,  in  the  erection  of  a  stately, 
pure  white  limestone  teMple,  out  of  funds  which  he 
traversed  America  to  collect.  The  harvestwill  for  two 
months  keep  the  wolf  from  thelahoaier's  dooT,etapris, 
alas  !  how  many  anxious  hearts  are  throbbing  for  that 
same  harvest  !  How  many  sleepless  eyes  are  fastened 
upon  every  change  in  the  humour  of  the  elements  as 
they  brighten  with  the  sun  or  grow  heavy  with  the 
rain  !  Thank  God  the  cup  of  promise  is  at  least  at  the 
lips  !  The  potatoes  promise  a  good  crop.  The  oats 
are  long  in  ear  if  they  will  ever  yellow.  The  hay  is 
in  a  fair  way  of  being  saved  ;  but  there  must  be  no 
mistake,  a  bad  harvest  would  mean  Providence  only 
knows  what  depth  of  ruin  and  despair.  A  good  harvest 
would  save  the  people  from  famine  and  no  more .  The 
potatoes  would  feed  them  at  least  until  March  ;  the 
oats  would,  perhaps,  satiate   the    landlords  ;    but  the 


fruitful  load  of  debt  would  still  cling  around  the 
farmer's  necks  to  be  shaken  off,  if  ever  it  is  to  be 
shaken  off,  only  by  long  years  of  prosperity,  by 
domestic  privation  and  diministed  rents.  To  that  it 
must  come  at  last,  come  weal,  come  woe." 

The  President. — There  is  a  good  deal  in  this 
letter  which  cannot  properly  be  admitted  as  evidence. 
It  would  be  better  to  extract  the  facts  from  any 
similar  contributions  which  you  may  wish  to  read. 

Mr.  O'Brien. — I  had  marked  the  passages  giving 
actual  facts,  my  Lord,  but  by  some  oversight  the 
marks  do  not  appear  in  the  copy  used  by  the  learned 
counsel. 

Examination  continued. — Did  you  again  in  the 
winter  of  1879-80    visit    Galway   and  Mayo  ?— I  did. 

Did  you  find  that  a  large  portion  of  the  population 
were  living  upon  the  relief  funds  ? — Yes,  almost  the 
whole  population  on  the  coast.  In  one  parish  there 
could  not  have  been  12  families  that  were  not  in 
receipt  of  relief.  There  was  a  scarcity  of  food 
amongst  the  people,  and  wherever  the  relief  had  not 
reached  they  were  in  a  state  of  absolute  starvation. 
They  had  very  little  Indian  meal,  only  enough  for 
one  meal  a  day.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  coast 
parishes.  In  hundreds,  thousands  of  cases  the  people 
were  living  upon  seaweed.  One  ration  of  meal  a  day 
was  thought  to  be  a  good  allowance. 

Did  you  find  that  the  people  were  physically  very 
weak  ? — They  were.  It  was  most  remarkable.  One 
thing  in  particular  struck  me  very  much;  four  splendid 
strapping  fellows  rowed  me  over  to  Clare  Island,  and 
when  comingbaok  one  of  them  fell  back  fainting  in  the 
boat  from  sheer  hunger,  and  though  I  am  a  bad  oars- 
man myself,  I  had  to  take  the  oar.  That  is  only  one 
instance.  There  was  relief  at  Westport,  but  it  did 
not  reach  that  part  for  several  weeks,  and  there  wag 
absolute  hunger. 

Were  there  evictions  in  the  island  of  Inishshark  ?-< 
No,  not  there  ;  but  there  was  a  large  expedition  in  a 
gunboat  to  carry  out  evictions  in  Clare  Island,  to 
which  I  had  been  rowed  across. 

Did  you  find  among  the  Protestant  and  Catholic 
clergy  any  apprehension  of  actual  famine  ? — Dis" 
tinotly.  They  were  beside  thehiselves  with  terror  in 
that  particular,  and  the  Protestant  clergyman,  a  most 
kind  gentleman,  spoke  to  me  of  the  necessity  of  the 
relief. 

Is  there  any  other  matter  to  which  you  would  like 
to  refer  in  this  connexion  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  except 
this— that  it  is  to  be  always  understood  that  these 
cases  of  actual  famine  which  I  myself  saw  were  on 
the  coast  lands.  I  did  not  see  anything  of  the  same 
character  in  inland  places,  but  even  in  the  best  dis- 
tricts in  the  West  of  Ireland  I  was  aware  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people  were  living  that  winter  on 
Indian  meal  and  on  money  contributed  in  charity, 
which,  I  believe,  had  been  contributed  wholly  owing 
to  the  Land  Leasfue  having  arisen  and  aroused  atten- 
tion to   the   matter,  and   in  snite  of  the  efforts  of  tha 
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Government  and  the  landlords  to  deny  that  there  was 
any  distress  whatever. 

Was  it  after  witnessing  these  scenes  thatyouoffered 
your  services  to  the  Land  League  leaders,  Mr.  Davitt 
and  Mr.  Egan  ? — Certainly.  From  what  I  had  seen 
done  there  I  felt  absolutely  bound  to  do  so,  and  when 
the  Coercion  Act  was  pending  in  1881,  and  when  Mr. 
Davitt's  arrest  was  expected  every  day,  I  did  offer 
my  services.  I  should  mentiouj  as  to  all  these  dis- 
tricts of  which  I  have  spoken,  that  there  was  no  trace 
of  relief  in  any  of  these  parishes. 

You  draw  a  distinction  between  the  coast  lands  and 
the  interior  land  with  regard  to  absolute  hunger  ? — 
Yes  ;  the  relief  had  not  reached  the  coast  land. 
Apart  from  relief,  even  in  the  interior  parts,  there 
would  have  been  no  possibility  of  avoiding  wholesale 
famine . 

Did  you  communicate  to  Mr.  Egan  in  the  later  part 
of  1880  with  regard  to  what  you  had  seen  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  yourself  consider  the  state  of  feeling  which 
you  observed  a  dangerous  state  of  feeling  ? — Yes.  At 
the  time  of  the  Lough  Mask  expedition  the  young  men 
were  talking  in  a  terribly  wild  way.  They  were 
contemplating  an  armed  attack  on  the  troops,  and 
they  were  denouncing  the  agitation,  saying  that  the 
speeches  had  taken  all  the  fight  out  of  the  people. 
The  Lough  Mask  expedition  was,  I  think,  in  October 
or  November,  1880. 

Did  you  ever  communicate  your  alarm  to  Mr.  Egan  ? 
—Certainly.  I  remember  that  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor 
was  also  staying  at  the  Imperial  Hotel  at  the  time, 
and  we  had  a  long  conversation,  and  both  Mr.  Egan 
and  Mr.  O'Connor  said  tl  at  outrages  would  be  the 
utter  destruction  of  the  movement.  That  was  at  the 
end  of  1880,  and  I  remember  that  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  League,  I  cannot  quite  remember  whether  it 
was  Mr.  Davitt  or  not,  but  some  prominent  leader, 
spoke  in  terms  of  vehement  denunciation  of  the 
criminality  of  outrages. 

Mr.  Egan's  name  having  been  mentioned,  I  will 
ask  you.  Did  you  know  him  well  ? — Yes,  as  a  Dublin 
Nationalist  ;  that  was  all.  I  knew  him  as  i  man 
prominent  in  every  national  movement  in  Ireland,  and 
a,  man  held  in  the  highest  honour  and  esteem. 

Was  that  the  general  opinion  of  him  also  ? — Dis- 
tinctly. He  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the 
Home  Kule  League,  in  concert  with  some  of  the  now 
most  prominent  Conservative  gentry  of  the  country, 
the  late  Colonel  King-Harman,  Sir  John  Harrington, 
and  a  number  of  others. 

iNow,  I  may  take  it  from  you  that  Mr.  Davitt  in 
strong  terms  denounced  outrage  ? — I  cannot  remember 
whether  it  was  Mr.  Davitt  or  not  on  that  particular 
occasion  ;  I  rather  think  it  was,  but  1  remember  him 
denouncing  boycotting  on  my  reporting  what  I  had 
been  bearing  of  in  Limerick,  and  I  am  aware  that  he 
was  constantly  denouncing  outrage. 

Are  you  aware  whether  the  Land  League  lost  ground 
in  Mayo  ? — I  do  not  believe  that  the  Land  League 
ever  bad   great  power   there  after  the  Lough  Mask 


expedition.     Meetings   were   several   times  disturbed, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  had  ever  really  great  force. 

Did  you  ever  attend  League  meetings  in  Mayo  ? — 
No  ;  it  is  a  curious  fact,  though  I  must  have  attended 
dozens  of  meetings  in  every  other  county,  I  only  once 
attended  a  meeting  in  county  Mayo,  and  that  was  the 
time  when  wo  strove,  in  1883,  to  revive  the  League. 
Mr.  Davitt,  Mr.  Healy,  and  I  went  down,  but  the 
meeting  was  a  dead  failure. 

I  think  you  told  us  that  Mr.  Davitt  denounced  boy- 
cotting when  you  had  spoken  to  him  about  what  you 
considered  an  abuse  of  boycotting  ?— Distinctly. 

I  put  this  to  you.  As  far  as  boycotting  without 
intimidation  is  concerned,  I  want  to  know  whether 
you  approve  or  disapprove  of  boycotting  ? — I  express 
the  highest  approval  of  it.  I  believe  that  instead 
of  causing  crime  it  is  the  most  absolute  preventive 
of  it.  In  a  self-governing  country  any  attempt  to 
formulate  public  opinion  agiinst  an  individual  would 
be  something  intolerable,  tut  in  a  state  of  things  such 
as  exists  in  Ireland,  where  the  people  are  utterly  dis- 
armed and  have  all  sorts  of  forces  against  them,  and 
have  absolufely  no  other  mode  of  redress,  except 
crime,  wherever  boycotting  is  carried  on  as  an  expres- 
sion of  honest  public  opinion,  there  it  is  universally 
successful  in  preventing  crime.  The  boycotting 
I  speak  of  is  entirely  apart  from  intimidation  ;  it  is 
simply  a  sort  of  unwritten  law  ;  it  is  a  general 
body  of  rules  of  conduct  for  the  good  of  the  oommn- 
nity  drawn  up  by  the  instinct  and  with  the  general 
consent  of  the  community,  and  the  one  sanction  in  its 
enforcement  is  the  displeasure  and  contempt  of 
people's  neighbours.  That  is  found  in  all  cases  amply 
sufficient  both  to  protect  the  people  and  to  prevent 
crime. 

Have  you  always  held  the  same  opinion  about  boy- 
cotting ? — Distinctly;  I  have  always  advised  it, within 
these  limits.  I  believe  it  is  a  peacemaker  in  Ire- 
land, and  more  than  that,  I  believe  it  can  be  esta- 
blished as  an  authentic  fact  that  wherever  boycotting 
has  prevailed  in  Ireland,  in  the  very  sparing  way 
which  I  have  mentioned,  those  are  the  very  districts 
where  there  has  been  no  trace  of  crime  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  agitation  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  districts 
with  regard  to  which  evidence  has  been  taken  in  this 
Commission  were  cases  where  there  was  no  boycotting 
in  our  sense  of  the  word,  and  where  there  was  crime 
all  the  time. 

Will  you  illustrate  that,  if  you  please,  from  your 
own  knowledge  and  observation  ? — Certainly  ;  I  will 
take  the  whole  of  the  evidence  that  has  been  given 
before  this  Commission;  the  counties  where  there  has 
been  crime  are  those  where  we  were  absolutely  help- 
less for  a  long  time.  For  four  years  we  practically 
abandoned  Mayo,  and  our  new.spapers  did  not  circulate 
there  ;  meetings  were  not  held,  and  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  we  organized  the  National 
League  there,  but  we  did  organize  the  National 
League,  and  for  the  last  few  years,  during  which  the 
organization  had  a  groat  struggle  with  landlords,  there 
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^as  been  mucb  boycotting  in  our  sense  and  no  outrage. 
These  vounties  with  regard  to  which  evidence  has 
been  given  are  black  spots  which  have  ever  been 
emphasized  in  this  country,  butin  the  eastern  counties, 
where  our  strength  is  far  the  greatest,  there  has  been 
boycotting  and  no  crime — Kilkenny,  King's  County, 
Meath,  Westmeath.  Westmeath,  which  I  remember 
was  once  frightfully  disturbed  by  murder,  is  one  of 
)ur  greatest  centres  in  Ireland  ;  there  is  boycotting 
fhere,  but  there  is  no  crime.  In  the  same  way,  in 
(Vexford,  where  the  power  of  the  League  is  far  and 
»way  greatei*than  it  is  in  any  of  those  wretched 
counties  which  have  been  mentioned,  again  and  again 
in  the  very  height  of  the  agitation  the  Judges  have 
been  presented  with  white  gloves. 

Now,  1  pass  to  the  purchase  of  the  Irishman  news- 
paper. In  July,  1881,  I  think  you  heard  from  Mr. 
Parnell  that  Mr.  Egan  and  he  had  purchased  the 
Irishman  from  Mr.  Pigott  ? — I  did  ;  that  was  the  first 
I  heard  of  it. 

Did  Mr.  Parnell  press  you  to  take  charge  of  a  new 
paper  ? — Yes. 

I  believe  you  had  some  hesitation  ? — I  had  a  repug- 
nance to  it  at  first. 

But  you  eventually  agreed  to  start  a  new  paper  ? — 
Yes. 

You  said,  I  think,  that  you  had  some  repugnance  ; 
will  you  explain  what  you  mean  ? — For  one  reason, 
oa  personal  grounds.  I  was  on  affectionate  terms 
with  Mr.  Gray,  who  was  then  the  proprietor 
of  the  Freeman's  Journal,  and  had  given  up  a 
leaderwritership  in  that  paper.  In  addition,  I 
had  strong  objections  to  starting  a  paper  which 
might  be  a  rival  of  the  paper  of  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan 
and  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan,  who  were  very  prominent 
men  in  the  National  party.  A  still  stronger  objection 
was  the  evil  traditions  which  had  surrounded  that  un- 
fortunate concern  in  Mr.  Pigott's  time. 

But  you  eventually  agreed  to  start  United  Ireland  ? 
— I  did,  on  the  condition  that  there  should  be  a  new 
paper,  that  I  should  have  the  control  of  it,  and  that  I 
should  be  free  within  the  lines  of  Mr.  Pamell's 
policy. 

You  were  to  have  full  control  over  it  in  an 
editorial  sense  ? — Yes.  Mr.  Parnell  distinctly 
intimated  to  me  that  the  paper  was  to  be  conducted 
within  constitutional  lines  and  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  his  movement,  and  within  those 
lines  I  was  to  be  free  to  conduct  the  paper  as  seemed 
best  tome. 

Now  I  want   to   ask    yon   first  with   regard  to  the 
Irishman.    Did  Mr.  Parnell   make    a   communication 
to  you  with  regard  to  the  Irishman  at  the  beginning  ? 
*T-Yes  ;  he  wished  it  to  be  dropped  right  away. 
You  continued  it  ? — I  did. 

Now  will  you  tell  us  why  you  did  so  ? — On  looking 
into  the  state  of  affairs  as  regarded  the  Irishman  I 
Found  that  the  paper  was  dying  a  natural  death,  that 
its  circulation  was  week  by  week  diminishing,  and, 
in  fact,  that  it  was   a  hopeless  concern.    I  took  the 


view  that  I  would  not  be  a  party  to  depriving  the 
extreme  Nationalists  of  what  they  might  regard  ai 
their  organ  by  suppressing  it,  knowing  as  I  did  that, 
in  the  natural  course  of  things,  owing  to  the  change 
ef  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  young  men  of  the 
country  and  the  belief  which  had  arisen  in  constitu- 
tional efforts,  it  was  dying  a  natural  death.  I  wai 
specially  influenced  by  what  I  learnt  of  the  circular 
tion  of  the  Irishman .  As  far  as  Ireland  was  con« 
cemed  its  circulation  was  an  absolute  myth.  Foi 
instance,  I  found  that  in  the  whole  county  of  Maya 
three  copies  altogether  were  sold,  in  Galway  seven, 
and  in  the  whole  province  of  Connaught  there  were 
only  37  copies.  In  Kerry  the  circulation  was  23 
copies  in  all. 

Mb.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith. — In  what  time,  in  a 
year  ? — No,  my  Lord,  every  week.  This  was  the 
number  of  copies  sold  by  us  to  the  agents. 

Examination  continued. — About  what  time  was  this! 
— This  would  be  in  October,  1881.  I  can  show  tho 
books, if  necessary.  In  Clare  it  was  only  sold  in  three 
places,  to  the  number  of  38  copies  ;  in  Cork  27  copiei 
were  sold,  of  which  six  were  sold  in  the  city-  of 
Cork. 

How  many  in  all  ? — The  paper  was  dropped  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1885.  1,204  was  the  average  weekly  issue,  oJ 
which  677  copies  came  to  English  towns,  and  tha 
great  bulk  of  the  remainder  were  sold  to  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Son.  ^Laughter.)  They  were  the  pur- 
chasers, and  continued  to  be  purchasers,  of  something 
like  one-quarter  of  the  whole  issue. 

You  mentioned  the  extreme  party  in  connexion  witl 
the  suppression  of  the  paper  ? — Yes  ;  I  believed  that 
they  exaggerated  its  power  and  circulation,  and  that 
far  and  away  the  safest  and  best  thing  to  do  was  to  let 
their  paper  go  along,  and  let  it  be  as  far  as  possible 
written  by  the  same  persons,  those  persons  being  per- 
sons who  to  my  knowledge  were  utterly  incapable  of' 
ever  writing  a  line  in  encouragement  of  crime. 

I  will  ask  you  with  regard  to  the  names  in  a 
moment.  You  were,  in  fact,  anxious  to  consult  the 
extreme  party  ? — Distinctly.  It  would  be  the  wildest 
delusion  in  dealing  with  Irish  affairs  for  one  instant 
to  attempt  to  deal  with  the  Fenian  conspiracy  as  one 
ot  outrage.  I  have  always  regarded  it  as  the  strengtl 
of  Mr.  Parnell's  movement  that  he  did  not  ignore  that 
particular  ;  and,  while  keeping  at  arm's  length  the 
conspiracy  as  a  conspiracy,  he  has  succeeded  in  de- 
taching the  young  men.  of  the  country  from  that  con- 
spiracy and  giving  them  a  confidence  in  Parliamen- 
tary agitation  and  a  confidence  in  the  English  people, 
and  that  he  could  never  have  done  had  he  treated  them 
as  lepers. 

Speaking  of  the  extreme  Nationalists,  have  you 
ever  known  or  believed  that  the  men  you  speak  ot 
had  any  connexion  with  outrage  ? — I  am  perfectly 
certain  they  had  not.  They  were  men  who  were  for 
an  open  fight,  and  were  as  much  against  crime  as  any* 
body  in  this  Court. 

You  say  that  when  you  got  the  paper  it  was  managed 
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by  two  persons  in  whom  you  had  confidence  ? — No  ; 
the  writing  was  done  by  one  person,  a  gentleman  of 
the  highest  character — Dr.  Seigerson,  a  Fellow  of  the 
Eoyal  University  of  Dublin,  who  was  utterly  incapable 
of  advocating  anything  that  could  encourage  outrage. 
The  sub-editor  was  Mr.  O'Connor. 

Is  that  Mr.  James  O'Connor  ? — Yes.  He  had  been  a 
sort  of  sub-editor  in  Mr.  Pigott's  time,  and  Mr. 
Pamell  was  anxious  as  far  as  possible  that  we  should 
not  disemploy  any  persons  in  the  concern,  at  the  same 
time  impressing  upon  me  that  nothing  should  be 
printed  in  our  papers  hostile  to  the  movement.  The 
first  day  I  entered  the  place  I  sent  for  Mr.  O'Connor, 
and  said  to  him,  "  Let  us  be  perfectly  candid  with 
one  another.  There  is  an  impression  that  you  are  un- 
friendly to  our  movement  ;  if  that  is  so,  for  God's 
sake  tell  me  the  truth  about  the  matter,  and  I  think 
I  can  promise  you  you  will  not  regret  your  candour." 
I  told  him  if  he  had  any  conscientious  scruples  about 
supporting  a  constitutional  agitation  to  tell  me  so, 
and  I  would  make  arrangements  for  his  retirement  on 
terms  which  would  give  him  a  good  start  in  America 
or  elsewhere,  and  I  mentioned  a  couple  of  hundred 
pounds.  He  assured  me  that  he  had  been  grossly 
maligned,  and  intimated  that,  instead  of  having  any 
difference  with  us  as  to  policy,  he  was  never 
more  relieved  than  to  find  what  was  to  be  the  case.  He 
mentioned  some  things  which  I  naed  not  go  into,  as 
the  unhappy  man  Pigott  is  now  dead,  and  said  that 
there  was  nothing  whatever  that  would  prevent  him 
from  honestly  supporting  Mr.  Parnell's  programme, 
and  upon  that  understanding  I  said  by  all  means  let 
him  remain,  but  I  took  very  good  care  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  United  Ireland.  I  thought  that 
his  part  in  writing  for  the  Irishman  should  be  of  an 
utterly  insignificant  character  ;  his  chief  duty  was  in 
connexion  with  a  little  story  paper  which  we  pub- 
lished. That  left  him  four  days  idle,  and  in  order  to 
fill  up  his  time  I  set  him  to  cut  out  things  from  the 
daily  papers,  and  asked  him  then  to  fill  up  his  time 
by  writing  a  sort  of  summary  of  the  week's  events  in 
the  Irishman,  which  was  called  "  History  of  the 
Week,"  specially  instructing  him  to  make  it  a  mere 
summary  of  facts,  and  to  avoid  comments. 

At  this  point  the  Court  adjourned  for  lunch. 

On  its  re-assembling  Mr.  W.  O'Brien  again  entered 
the  witness-box,  and  his  examination  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Reid. — I  think  you  were  telling  me  when  the 
Court  rose  that  Mr.  James  O'Connor  was  sub-editor, 
and  that,  except  in  the  sense  indicated,  he  was  not  a 
writer  ? — No.  He  never  wrote  an  article  or  a  leading 
article  in  United  Ireland.  The  only  time  of  which,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  I  can  speak  with  anything  like  cer- 
tainty is  from  the  starting  of  the  paper  until  the  time 
I  went  to  prison  in  1881. 

■  Did  you  ever  write  anything  for  the  Irishman  your- 
self ? — Never.  The  leader  writer  at  first  was  Dr.  Sei- 
gerson, but  up  to  the  time  I  was  put  in  prison  I  was 
in  the  habit  of  supervising  the  leading  articles  in  the 
Irishman.  That-was  the  only  portion  of  the  pajjer  that 


I  used  to  read.  I  should  explain  that  I  had  the  whole 
burden  of  starting  United  Ireland  I  had  to  write  the 
whole  of  the  leading  pages,  and  np  to  the  time  of  my 
imprisonment  I  had,  in  addition,  to  supervise  the  com- 
mercial portion  of  the  establishment  ;  and  the  result 
was  that  I  was  utterly  unable  to  follow  everything 
that  appeared  in  the  Irishman,  more  especially  as  I 
felt  sure  from  the  circulation  that  in  the  natural  course 
of  things  it  was  absolutely  bound  to  die  out  in  a  short 
time.  I  read  the  leading  articles  in  the  Irishman,  as 
I  thought  it  part  of  my  duty  to  make  sure  that  there 
was  nothing  in  its  leading  articles  to  conflict  with 
the  principles  of  our  movement,  and  there  was  not. 

When  United  Ireland  was  suppressed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day,  who  took  possession  of  type  and 
arrested  persons,  the  Irishman  was  printed  in  the 
same  office  with  the  same  type  ? — Certainly  ;  during 
the  six  months'  struggle  we  had  with  Mr.  Forster  the 
Irishman  was  produced  week  after  week  in  the  same 
office  notwithstanding  the  police  raids. 

Was  the  Irishman  never  interfered  with  ? — Never, 
as  I  understood  for  the  reason  that  it  was  thought  to 
be  insignificant  in  circulation.  It  used  to  be  a  joke 
with  us  in  the  office  that  no  one  used  to  buy  the  Irish- 
man except  the  Chief  Secretary.  I  have  made  extracts 
from  the  Irishman  from  the  time  it  was  handed  over 
to  us  up  to  the  time  of  my  arrest  in  October,  1881. 
Looking  over  those  articles  again  I  may  say  that  I  am 
as  well  satisfied  with  them  now  as  I  was  then. 

You  are  referring  to  the  leading  articles  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Eeid. — I  will  now,  my  Lord,  read  certain 
extracts  from  the  leading  articles  of  the  Irishman  to 
which  Mr.  O'Brien  wishes  attention  to  be  drawn.  The 
first  is  from  an  article  of  August  20,  1881,  entitled 
"  A  Travesty  of  Justice  "  : — 

"  The  facts  of  the  case  may  be  briefly  stated.  Some 
weeks  ago  a  policeman  who  had  been  active  in  prose- 
cuting publicans  was  shot  dead  in  one  of  the  side 
streets  in  Loughrea.  It  was  a  shocking  deed,  the 
criminal  escaped  in  the  dark,  but  the  wounded  man 
was  quickly  assisted  by  several  persons  who,  attracted 
by  his  cries,  ran  to  liis  help.  There  was  no  allegation 
possible  that  the  people  sympathized  in  the  murder,  or 
that  they  even  stood  aloof,  they  promptly  gave  all  the 
help  that  humanity  could  desire,  but  all  was  in  vain. 
He  died,  the  assassin  has  not  been  discovered.  How- 
ever, the  police,  in  the  course  of  their  searches, 
came  upon  an  old  flint  lock  pistol  on  the  premises  of 
one  Mr.  J.  M'Carthy,  who  is  described  in  the  daily 
Press  '  as  one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  the  town.' 
Thereupon  he  was  arrested,  brought  before  the  magi- 
strates, and  the  following  scene,  which  is  termed  a 
'  trial,'  took  place,  as  reported  in  the  Freeman." 
After  relating  the  proceedings  before  the  magistrates 
at  Loughrea  the  article  goes  on  ; — 

"  The  greatest  indignation  exists  at  the  action  of 
Mr.  Byrne  for  refusing  to  adjourn  the  case,  and  com- 
mitting Mr.  M'Carthy  to  prison  without  the  option  of 
a  fine.  If  the  prosecutor  and  the  magistrate  believed 
that  the  accused  was  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
murder  of  the  policeman,  it  was  not  only  in  their 
power,  but  their  bounden  duty  to  put  him  on  his  trial 
for  his  offence.  No  public  sympathy  could  go  with 
such  a  crime." 
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There  is  an  article  of  the  same  date  headed ' '  Measure 
for  Measure,"  which  says  ; — 

' '  Ireland,  however,  will  act  on  Et;iother  principle  i 
she  will  be  just,  whatever  befall,  and  give  a  fair  but 
strict  trial  to  the  land  measure.  But  no  menaces  now 
from  lumbering  lords  shall  sway  her  mind,  or  compel 
her  silence  when  she  finds  aught  to  censure.  The 
Sffety  of  the  Irish  people  is  all  in  all.  The  concen- 
trated wrath  of  the  House  of  Peers,  no  more  than  a 
bubble  blown  by  a  child  to  glitter  and  break  in  the 
air.  '  Fierce  when  provoked,  gentle  when  stroked,' 
is  the  motto  given  to  the  Irish  wolf-dog.  The  Irish 
people  have  so  much  of  its  brave  nature  that  they 
have  ever  stood  steadfast  against  storms  and  met  op- 
pression by  strong,  if  often  strong  resistance.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  very  dawn  of  justice  lightened  their 
faces,  and  the  first  semblance  of  fair  dealing  cheered 
and  softened  their  hearts,  though  it  could  not  make 
them  false  to  country  or  to  principle.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  Government,  if  it  were  well  and  wisely 
counselled,  would  at  once  throw  open  every  dungeon 
door  in  Ireland  when  the  Bill  is  signed  and  set  free 
every  Irishman  who  sufipers  imprisonment  from  having 
engaged  in  the  struggle  which  made  it  a  fact.  One 
act  like  this  would  do  more  than  if  the  earth 
were  thrice   swarthed  with  immeasurable  appeals, 

"For  the  land  law  is  the  outcome  of  an  unarmed 
war.  It  is  an  acknowledgment  that  the  Irish  people 
were  right  in  their  position  and  that  those  who  op- 
posed them  were  unjust.  It  admits  that  grievous  wrongs 
have  been  inflicted.  It  is  oSered  as  a  Treaty  of 
Peace." 

The  next  article,  published  on  September  10,  1881,  is 
headed,"  Is  there  a  Plot  ?"— 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  troubles  that  are 
breaking  out  in  the  country  ?  There  is  something 
rather  mysterious  about  them.  They  are  heard  of 
suddenly,  now  in  the  one  place,  now  in  another,  and 
in  a  manner  that  surprises  even  those  well  acquainted 
with  the  country  and  the  locality. 

"  The  passing  of  the  Land  Act,  instead  of  calming 
them,  seems  to  have  been  the  signal  for  an  outburst. 
The  Tory  organs  exult  in  this  ;  they  'run  over  the 
various  skirmishes  that  have  occurred  and  gloat  over 
them.  Possibly  they  have  some  reason  to  exult,  pro- 
bably they  gloat  for  reasons  of  their  own.  Unques- 
tionably, if  the  strife  be  not  fostered  and  fomented  by 
reactionist  ofiScials,  they  take  a  strange  pleasure  in 
it,  and  extract  a  curious  gratification  from  it. 

"  There  are  tricks  in  politics  which  the  ordinary 
world  little  dreams  of,  though  some  of  them  are  of 
immense  importance  and  dyed  in  human  gore.  Under 
despotism  they  develop  rapidly  as  black  insects 
under  a  broad  stone.  It  has  been  known  on 
the  Continent  that  touts  and  understrappers  of 
the  police  have  got  up  riots  and  tumults  on 
their  own  account  with  a  very  material  object. 
They  knew  that  they  made  themselves  fixtures  by 
making  their  help  necessary,  and  that  the  approach  of 
turmoil  would  not  only  make  them  indispensable,  but 
would  obtain  for  them  increase  of  pay  and  possible 
bribes.  They  did  not  therefore  always  need  to  be 
told  when  they  should  be  active,  though  probably  they 
did  require  to  be  tanght  when  to  be  quiet.  Their 
gain  was  in  troubled  water,  and  men  were  what  they 
trawled  for.  It  is  related  that  in  certain  quarters  of 
France,  when  Napoleon  was  not  steady  upon  his  throne, 
when  the  movement  of  the  people  underneath  shook  it 
as  a  ground  swell  shakes  the  sMp,  that  these  vermin 


then  set  about  their  wicked  work  with  a  zest.  There 
was  no  possibility  of  getting  at  the  people  with  the 
bullet  unless  they  were  '  drawn,'  and  the  function  of 
these  touts  was  to  '  draw  '  them — to  stimulate  their 
passions  until  they  at  length  came  out  of  their  homes 
ipto  the  open,  where  the  troops  could  pour  into  them 
the  murderous  volley  of  war's  hell  fire. 

"The  trick  and  tout  are  not  wholly  unknown  to 
Irishmen  who  remember  the  name  of  Talbot,  his 
career,  and  his  work.  It  is  well  remembered  how  he 
went  down  into  the  country  and  urged  men  to  the 
final  struggle,  having  got  into  their  confidence  by  the 
profanation  of  all  that  earth  holds  sacred  and  heaven 
holy.  Nor  do  the  Irish  records  fail  in  other  instances 
more  fully  developed  in  their  ultimate  details,  more 
closely  similar  to  those  which  took  place  in  France, 
Carleton,  who  was  a  .photographer  in  real  life  in  his 
Irish  novels,  and  who  was  behind  the  scenes,  explains 
very  openly  and  very  fully  iii  some  of  his  books  how 
the  wicked  work  was  encouraged  and  done.  He  leaves 
no  room  whatever  for  doubt  but  that  the  gentry  of  the 
country  in  too  many  cases  stirred  up  the  people  by 
secret  agents  in  order  that  they  might  see  the  troops 
get  their  muskets  ^t  them,  and  so  crush  out  of  their 
rebellious  heads  the  notion  that  there  was  anything 
like  equality  amongst  men,  and  that  they  were  not 
expressly  destined  by  a  beneficent  Creator  to  be  fox 
ever  oppressed,  tortured,  and  trampled  into  the  earth. 

"  Can  there  be  any  plotting  such  as  Carleton 
revealed  at  the  present  time  ?  That  is  a  question 
the  answer  to  which  seems  almost  to  suggest  itself. 
Edmund  Burke  described  in  memorable  words  the 
country  as  ruled  by  a  Junta,  which  put  its  own  will, 
passions,  and  prejudices  between  the  two  countries 
with  the  intention  of  plundering  one  and  deceiving 
the  other.    Does  such  a  Junta  exist  at  present  ? 

"  The  exultant  tone  of  the  organs  of  the  Junta 
whenever  a  sanguinary  struggle  occurs  seems  to  betray 
its  existence.  They  are  very  much  shocked  in  their 
words,  but  there  is  a  mocking  devil  in  their  eyes,  and 
their  inward  tejofoing  is  but  thinly  disguised. 

"  Understrappers,  like  dogs  who  watch  all  the 
humours  of  their  masters,  are  quick  to  observe  and 
note  every  little  sign  of  satisfaction  or  otherwise, 
and  to  help  on  the  work  with  which  their  masters' 
inclinations  go  as  much  as  they  possibly  can  without 
compromising  them.  They  have  heard  their  employers 
raging  against  all  concessions  to  the  tenantry,  who 
(to  hear  them)  are  the  spoilers,  whilst  the  landlords 
are  the  victims.  They  have  also  heard  their 
denunciations  of  the  recent  Bill  as  confiscation, 
plunder,  and  so  forth.  Putting  this  and  that  together, 
what  would  they  conceive  more  serviceable  or  better 
calculated  to  please  their  masters  than  to  stimulate 
tumults,  that  may  be  quoted,  and  to  embitter  and 
intensify  the  feud  between  police  and  people,  with 
the  object  of  having  it  baptized  in  blood  ?  It  matters 
little  to  them  which  party  is  harmed  ;  they  are  not 
sorry  if  both  get  sharply  injured,  because  then  the 
Government  would  suffer,  and  the  people  would  suffer, 
both  of  whom  they  hate. 

' '  The  minions  of  such  a  conspiracy  are  not  difficult 
to  be  found,  and  we  are  tolerably  certain  that  when 
the  State  papers  of  the  present  time  come  to  be  pub- 
lished there  will  be  a  revelation  of  the  conduct  of 
many  miserable  things  wjiich  are  now  undreamed  of. 
However,  the  Irish  people  have  an  almost  intuitive 
sense  of  the  presence  of  such  crawling  reptiles  and 
of  their  atrocious  schemes.  Old  experience  has  given 
them  the  eternal  vigilance  that  is  the  price  of  liberty 
and  the  safeguard   of  freemen.    To  he  keen,  calm, 
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and  steadfast,  refusing  provocation  to  bloodshed, 
these  are  the  duties  oE  Irishmen  in  the  present  if 
they  love  and  would  serve  thejand    that  bore  them." 

I  have  read  a  reference  to  the  name  of  Talbot.  Is  not 
this  an  article  against  informers  ? — This  article  gives 
expression  to  the  very  general  feeling  that  there  was 
a  very  great  deal  of  police  manipulation  in  the  secret 
murder  societies.  Talbot,  who  is  referred  to,  was  a 
head  constable  of  police  who  joined  the  Fenian 
orgaiiization,  and  who  himself  swore  in  swarms  of 
young  men.  Being  himself  a  Protestant,  he  pretended 
to  be  a  Koman  Catholic,  and  even  received  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  of  our  Church.  At  the  same  moment  that 
he  was  swearing  in  these  young  men  he  was  betraying 
them  into  penal  servitude.  His  case  occurred  20  years 
ago,  but  many  similar  oases  have  occurred  within 
recent  years  which  have  been  admitted. 

Mr.  Eeid. — The  next  article  is  called  "  Law  and 
Justice,"  and  is  dated  September  10,  1881  : — 

"  It  is  decidedly  disagreeable  to  discover  that  in 
most  cases  of  strife  between  police  and  people,  or 
soldiers  and  people,  there  is  exoneration  for  the  uni- 
form and  punishment  for  the  frieze. 

"  This  is  of  all  things  the  most  provocative  to  con- 
tinuous ill-will,  and  therefore  ought,  of  all  things,  to 
be  shunned  by  those  who  are  responsible.  For  our 
own  part  we  deprecateunmeaning brawls  and  squabbles 
that  often  bring  unhonoured  bloodshed,  and  would  see 
them  stopped  if  we  could.  Others  do  not  appear  so 
anxious,  or  we  should  not  see  the  conduct  we  are 
bound  to  condemn. 

' '  Certain  of  the  magistrates  of  Dublin  set  the  bad 
example,  when  they  allowed  soldiers  guilty  of  assaults 
to  escape  the  condign  punishment  due  to  men  who  vio- 
late at  once  their  military  discipline  and  their  civic 
duties.  But  when  the  magistrate  did  his  duty^when 
the  soldier  rowdies, guilty  of  an  atrocious  assault  upon 
a  peaceful  householder  in  Liffey-street,  were  com- 
mitted for  trial — the  course  of  justice  did  not  neces- 
sarily flow  smooth.  In  that  memorable  case,  when 
the  time  for  trial  came,  the  witnesses  were  there  and 
the  criminals,  but  the  law  officers  were  '  not  prepared 
to  prosecute  ;'  in  other  words,  they  would  not  proceed 
with  the  case,  and  refused  to  bring  these  men  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  Judge  and  jury. 

"  What  was  the  cause  of  this  conduct  which  has 
given  rise  to  strange  suspicions  and  severe  comments  ? 
An  English  periodical  publishes  an  occurrence  detailed 
by  an  officer  serving  in  the  recent  war  in  Africa.  A 
'  nigger,'  he  wrote,  came  up  to  their  ranirs  professing 
friendship  with  extended  hands,  and  smiling  face. 
Due  of  the  privates  took  up  his  rifle,  levelled  it,  and 
sent  a  bullet  through  the  brain  of  this  perfectly  inno- 
cent and  harmless  native.  The  colonel  put  the 
murderer  under  arrest  and  called  a  court-martial, 
whereupon,  proceeds  the  oificer,  the  regiment 
threatened  to  throw  do wn^ their  arms  unless  their  guilty 
comrade  was  released.  And  released  he  was,  sent 
back  again  to  them  '  without  astain  on  his  character.' 
Such  is  the  incident  that  an  officer  relates  with  ap- 
probation. 

"  Now  there  was  certainly  nothing  of  this  kind  to 
intimidate  the  law  officers  from  conducting  the  proseo 
cution,  but  it  would  seem  that  they  werereluctant,for 
some  reason  or  other,  to  bring  the  soldiers  into  Court. 
Why  they  were  so  has  not  been  explained.  There  was 
no    doubt  about  the   offence,  the  witnesses  were  pre- 


pared, the  police  who  arrested  the  soldiers  were  pre- 
pared, the  law  officers  held  back.  Did  they  apprehend 
that  the  Scots  soldiers  wfluld  make  raids  upon  the 
police,  and  was  this  the  reason  why  the  culprits  were 
not  placed  in  the  dock  ? 

"  In  country  cases  where  there  has  been  conflict 
between  the  police  and  the  people,  the  same  course 
have  been  pursued.  Protests  have  been  made  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  but  without  any  avail." 

The  Attoeney-Gehebal.— The  middle  of  the  arti- 
cle is  a  charge  against  the  conduct  of  certain  police- 
men in  somewhat  violent  language.    I  will  read  it  :— 

"  The  latest  case  where  complaint  arises  is  that  of 
Koscrea.  A  considerable  party  of  police  had  been  out 
assisting  at  one  of  the  wretched  eviction  scenes  which 
are  still  allowed  to  go  on,  as  if  there  were  no  Land 
Act,  there  were  stones  thrown,  and  two  of  them  were 
wounded.  Returning  from  the  country  to  the  barrack, 
they  marched  upon  the  sidepaih,  where  a  few  respect" 
able  citizens,  whose  taxes  had  constructed  it,  were 
standing.  Men  were  here,  it  is  stated,  of  different 
creeds  and  politics — men  of  peace  and  professional 
standing. 

' '  The  poli  ce  detachment  appears  to  have  entered 
as  though  they  were  marching  into  a  conquered  town. 
As  they  approached  the  group  of  citizens  on  the  foot- 
path, the  head  constable,  it  is  said,  gave  the  word  of 
command  '  Clear  the  way!'  Immediately  the  advancing 
cohort  of  constables  went  in  upon  the  group,  knock- 
ing the  hat  off  one,  the  pipe  out  of  the  lips  of  another, 
and  thrusting  a  third  down  upon  his  hands  and  knees. 
Two  of  these  gentlemen  were  well-known  solicitors 
in  practice  in  the  town. 

"  None  of  them  had  given  any  provocation,  unless 
the  looking  on  at  an  eviction  scene  could  be  so  re- 
garded. They  advised  and  warned  the  mob  not  to 
throw  stones  at  the  police,  but  they  absolutely  had 
the  audacity  to  follow  them  to  their  barracks  in  order 
to  ascertain  their  names,  so  that  they  might  prosecute 
them  for  assault.    The  names  were  refused." 

Mr.  Beid. — The  article  afterwards  goes  on  : — 

"  This  mates  a  very  characteristic  contrast,  which 
we  beg  to  commend  to  the  consideration  of  the  impar- 
tial public.  There  was  no  possibility  of  bringing  the 
matter  before  a  Judge  and  jury  by  like  manipulation.  • 
It  was  fit  only  for  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates, 
whose  judgment  appears  to  have  been  that  the  oaths  of 
respectable  citizens  weigh  for  nothing  in  the  balance 
against  a  policeman's  swearing. 

"  Now,  we  ask  any  sensible  man,  to  whatever 
nation  he  may  belong,  English,  Scotch,  American,  or 
foreign,  whether  he  would  consider  cases  like  these 
satisfactory — conducive  to  contentment — certain  to 
win  the  moral  assent  of  any  people — and  by  thus 
giving  them  confidence  in  the  administration  of  the 
land  likely  to  secure  the  establishment  of  peace  in  a 
perturbed  country  ?" 

The  next  article  is  dated  September  24,  1881,  and 
iscalled  "The Convention."  It  deals  with  theLand  Act. 

Witness. — It  deals  with  the  moment  when  there  was 
a  very  serious  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  how  the  Land 
Act  was  to  be  met  in  Ireland.  A  large  section,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Dillon, were  for  ignoring  it  entirely  ;  but  Mr. 
Parnell  was  for  a  system  of  test  cases,  which  would 
have  saved  enormous  expense.  This  article  takes  Mr. 
Parnell's  views.  It  takes  up  a  position  hostile  to 
Mr.  Kedpath — a   man  of   eitreme  opinions,  but     who 
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did  euormouB  service  to  Ireland  by  makinf^  kuown  the 
distress  of  the  people  in  1879. 
Mr.  Eeid. — The  article  says  r — 

"  Declaring  by  resolution  that  the  Land  Act  was 
not  up  to  the  standard  which  they  had  chosen,  the 
convention  yet  ordered  that  test  cases  shoald  be 
selected  and  fought  out  for  the  tenant.  This,  we  are 
'  sure,  will  be  welcomed  everywhere  by  the  tenantry 
who,  up  to  the  present,  have  but  the  vaguest  notion 
even  as  to  what  the  Act  gives  and  what  it  reserves. 
So  complicated  is  the  measure,  and  so  perplexing  to 
the  ordinary  mind,  that  numbers  would  otherwise  let 
provisions  go  by-  default  from  which  benefit  might  be 
extracted,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  accept  conditions 
that  might  bind  to  terms  which  they  would  afterwards 
find  too  restrictive  and  oppressive.  Here  it  is  that  an 
independent  third  party,  devoted  to  the  tenants' 
interests,  may  come  in  with  the  utmost  advantage, 
accept  the  necessary  trouble,  undergo  the  yet  Unde- 
termined expenses,  and  strive  with  a  strong  hand,  as 
the  tenant  could  not  with  his  feeble  power,  until  a 
clear  way  be  made  through  all  the  brambly  passes  to 
a  distinct  decision. 

"  By  the  tests  selected  it  will  be  shown  what,  if 
anything,  can  be  extracted  for  the  tenants  who  have 
been  ejected,  and  whose  ejectments  have  not  yet 
transpired.  Most  assuredly,  if  nothing  can  be  done 
for  them,  it  will  be  bad  business,  for  they  have  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  battle  and  gone  down  in  the  van  of 
the  fight. 

"  '  Forget  not  our  wounded  companions  who  stood, 
in  the  day  of  distress,  by  our  side.'  The  sentiment 
of  a  just  people  must  be  represented  by  these  words, 
which  the  poet  gives  to  the  soldiers  of  Brian,  whom 
Mr.  Redpath  does  not  like  to  hear  of,  but  whose  fame 
will  survive. 

"  To  desert  those  who  had  shared  the  struggle  and 
suffered  by  it  would  be  too  base  to  contemplate.  The 
same  principle  inspires  the  care  given  to  the  case  of 
the  labourers  who,  indeed,  have  long  deserved  that 
more  attention  should  be  paid  to  their  merits  and 
more  consideration  to  their  wants.  They  have  been 
'  the  w'orst  clad,  the  worst  housed,  and  worst  fed 
people  in  Europe  '  for  far  too  long,  and  must  at 
length  be  raised  from  the  abject  verge  of  pauperdom 
to  a  position  that  better  benefits  their  industry  and 
their  honest  pride. 

"  A  lowering  of  the  rents,  where  they  do  exist, 
must  be  effected  before  any  hope  of  economic  pro- 
sperity can  be  entertained.  But  before  and  after  all 
things  it  will  be  urgent  to  watch  how  the  clauses 
work  which  are  to  build  up  a  new  system  of  peasant 
owners  throughout  Ireland.  If  once  the  land  were 
but  largely  leavened  with  an  independent  class  of 
small  owners,  we  should  have  no  questions  about  the 
immediate  stability  of  its  prosperity.  Nothinit  must 
3ivert  the  attention  of  the  country  from  that,  and  the 
proportion  in  which  tenants  can  be  transformed  into 
owners  at  a  fair  price  will  be  watched  with  extreme 
care." 

The  next  one,entitled,"  No  Amnesty,"  is  of  the  date 
of  September  24,  1881  :— 

"  Twice  the  Government  has  given  way  to  their 
false  friends  and  most  bitter  foes.  The  first  time  was 
when  it  forsook  its  original  policy,  postponed  Liberal 
reform  and  brought  in  Conservative  coercion.  The 
consequence  of  that  was  cofiflict  with  a  country  wliich 
had  welcomed  its  advent — conflict  which  was  carried 
on  with  a  vigour  that  is  unf  orgetable,  and  an  earnest- 


ness that  was  novel.  Up  to  that  time  one  or  two 
protests  had  indeed  met  attempts  to  rush 
Coercion  Acts  through  Parliament,  but  no  serious 
obstacles  had  been  put  in  the  way.  Now  day  and 
night  the  battle  was  fought  sturdily,  stubbornly,  man- 
fully, as  by  men  who  felt  they  struggled  for  a 
nation's  liberties.  This  great  combat,  with  which 
the  Session  began,  which  occupied  all  its  early 
portion,  would  have  been  avoided  by  strict  adherence 
to  the  principles  of  Liberalism.  They  were 
abandoned.  Conservatism  caught  the  Government  in 
its  net,  and  the  result  was  suspicion,  conflict  and 
war,  where  good  will  and  good  help  might  have  pre- 
vailed. 

"  Another  opportunity  was  given  for  making  a 
demonstration  of  Liberal  statesmanship  when  the 
Land  Act  had  passed.  Then  might  a  magnanimous 
Ministry  have  said  : — '  Let  us  bury  the  past,  open 
wide  the  prison  gates,  and  set  the  captives  free.'  A 
prompt  act  of  that  kind  would,  we  venture  to  say, 
have  succeeded  with  a  people  so  generous  as  the  Irish 
— too  generous  it  may  be  in  matters  of  national  for- 
giveness. All  liberal-minded  men  expected  this  as  a 
thing  natural,  right,  and  most  desirable.  There  was 
not  a  contradictory  opinion  expressed  even  in  the 
reactionary  Press,  which  knew  well  that  their  friends 
might  thus  have  been  forgiven  many  things  that  other- 
wise be  remembered  *  withpatient  hate  and  vigil  long.' 

"  The  occasion  came,  passed,  and  was  lost.  The 
question  was  treated  as  though  it  related  to  a  gaol 
delivery  of  petty  felons. 

"  All  Ulster  interposed  to  support  an  amnesty,  and 
the  most  constant  adherents  of  the  Government 
pressed  it  on  their  notice.  But  they  pressed  it  in 
vain.     .     .     . 

' '  But  the  PaZl  Mall  Gazette  has  well  and  thoroughly 
examined  and  exposed  the  arguments  brought  up  to 
support  it.  It  demonstrates  '  that  the  imprisonment 
which  was  excused  as  a  prevention  of  outrage  has  not 
at  all  proved  a  preventive — the  pretext  for  it  is, there- 
fore, swept  away.  Then  it  takes  up  the  statement 
that  prisoners  may  be  let  out  when  the  district  from 
which  they  were  taken  got  quiet,  after  their  arrest, 
but  they  cannot  be  set  free  when  the  district 
remained  troubled.  This  is  shown  to  be  contradic- 
tory of  right  reason, as  the  reverse  should  be  the  argu- 
ment, if  any  argument  were  to  be  proposed.  For  if  a 
district  remained  troubled  after  certain  persons  had 
been  arrested,  it  is  obvious  that  it  cannot  be  they 
who  troubled  it  before  ;  hence  they  should  at  once  be 
liberated." 

The  next  is  one  of  October  1.  You  were  arrested 
in  the  middle  of  October  ? — About  the  20th. 
This  is  an  article  headed  "Plotting  a  Peterloo"  :— 
"  There  is  nothing  on  the  wide  earth  which  would 
delight  as  much  as  the  news  that  an  outbreak  had 
occurred, so  that  then  the  military  might  be  let  loose 
upon  the  troublesome  people.  For  this  they  have 
been  panting,  to  this  they  have  tried  by  every  effort 
to  hound  on  the  Government  with  every  excitement, 
taunt,  threat,  scoff,  derision,  and  impeachment  it 
was  possible  for  them  to  think  of .     .     .     . 

"  Loud  at  the  present  time  is  that  clamour  heard 
shaping  itself  in  suggestions  that  undubitably  urge  to 
slaughter.  The  ovation  given  last  Sunday  even  to 
Mr.  Parnell  in  the  streets  of  the  Irish  capital  stirred 
it  to  a  furious  frantic  frenzy.  Separately  and 
altogether  the   Tory   organs  gave   rent   to  a  burst  of 
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vituperation,  declaiming  desperately  against  the 
Grovernment  because  it  permitted  the  people  to  come 
together  at  all,anddid  not  fill  our  streets  with  police, 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery.  What  exultation 
they  would  have  enjoyed  were  Dublin  transformed 
into  a  camp  and  martial  law  proclaimed  !  Then  at 
last  the  aspirations  of  the  '  constitutionalists  '  would 
have  been  consummated  in  the  destruction  of  all 
constitution.  For  that  is  their  idea  of  constitu- 
tionalism, as  their  notion  of  liberty  is  the  claim  of 
a  faction  to  oppress  the  nation  !  They  have  made 
them  known  from  of  old.  The  yeomanry  of  other 
days  are  their  direct  ancestors,  and  the  deeds  of  the 
yeomen,  accommodated  to  modem  taste,  would  be 
their  delight.  Those  who  yearn  for  an  insurrection 
that  an  engine  of  slaughter  might  be  turned  against 
their  neighbours,  the  industrious  fathers  and  families 
of  the  country,  would  not  greatly  shrink  from  other , 
things.  Pitch-caps  might  not  be  adopted,  but  blowing 
from  the  guns  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  measure 
painful  but  persuasive. 

' '  Does  Ireland  not  know  them  ?  Did  any  move- 
ment of  the  Irish  people,  the  most  peaceful,  the 
most  lawful,  the  most  just,  the  most  necessary,  ever 
escape  the  stings  of  their  malice,  the  menace  of 
their  hate  ?    .    .     . 

"  They  have  been  driven  back,  back  by  the  onward 
pressure  of  a  great  nation,  but  though  they  have  lost 
ground,  they  have  lost  no  hate.  The  feebler  they  are 
the  fuller  they  are  of  venom.  Since  nothing  would 
persuade  them  to  better  courses,  since  all  the  efforts 
of  all  the  patriots  have  been  in  vain  to  inspire  them 
with  one  generous  resolution  to  throw  themselves  into 
the  nation's  cause,  which  would  have  been  their 
safety,  since  faction  still  inspires  them  with  fury  ; 
then  all  we  can  hope  is  that  since  they  are  venomous 
as  scorpions,  they  may  like  the  scorpion  surrounded 
by  a  circle  of  fire  avenge  its  victims  by  stinging 
itself  to  death." 

In  another  article  of  October  1,  called  "  Boers  and 
Hibernians,"  there  is  the  following  ; — 

"  Take,  finally,  as  a,  dessert  this  sugared  promise. 

"  '  If  the  Land  Act  is  allowed  to  succeed.  Parlia- 
ment will  be  ready  again,  after  a  slight  breathing  has 
been  allowed,  to  set  to  work  once  more  to  solve  any 
more  remaining  Irish  problems  in  the  way  that  com- 
mends itself  to  the  best  Irish  opinion.  But  this  is  the 
limit.'  , 

"  But  that  is  all  we  contend  for,  all  we  want — 
aamely,  that  the  remaining  Irish  problems  should  be 
settled  '  in  the  way  that  commends  itself  to  the  best 
Irish  opinion.'  That  is  the  limit.  We  take  it  that 
the  opinion  of  the  people  is  the  best,  the  Constitution 
gives  us  no  other  source  of  power,  no  other  standard. 
What  the  people  freely  hold,  that  is  the  fundamental 
basis  of  British  law,  and  the  comer  stone  of  Irish 
claims.  We  can  allow  no  outsider  to  decide  that  for 
us.  The  very  law  which  The  Times  now  presses  on 
the  country  was  denounced  in  all  its  principles  when 
the  people  put  them  forward,  and,  therefore.  The 
Times  is  manifestly  incompetent  to  recognize  the 
'  best  Irish  opinion.'  It  can,  in  fact,  only  be  manu- 
factured at  home.  We  refuse  to  have  any  shoddy 
imitation  exhibited  in  London  as  samples  of  the  Irish 
mind. ' ' 

Then  there  is  one  passage  in  an  article  of  October  8 
headed  "  Old  Bloodhounds,  How  Easily  Irish  Land- 
lords might  have  forgiven  us." 


The  Attobnby-Gbnebal.— I  should  like  to  read 
the  first  part  of  that  : — 

"  There  was  once  a  pack  of  bloodhounds  which 
were  active  in  hunting  down  the  Irish  people.  Their 
fangs  rent  our  fathers'  flesh.  Their  muzzles  were  red 
with  the  gore  of  men  and  maidens,  of  wedded  wife 
and  sucking  babe.  Their  reward  was  great.  Their 
services  were  supposed  to  be  vital  and  indispensable. 
They  tore  and  ravaged  not  so  much  for  the  protection 
of  their  wicked  masters  as  for  their  own  barbarous 
delight  for  the  satiation  of  a  savage  appetite,  for  the 
slaking  of  an  infernal  thirst  for  blood. 

"  They  are  howling  still  for  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  but  their  voice  is  hollow  as  the  voice  of  the 
dying.  They  are  barking  still  for  the  blood  of  the 
Irish  nation,  but  their  bark  is  like  the  rattle  in  the 
throat  of  death.  They  are  no  longer  eager  them- 
selves to  rush  at  the  throats  of  the  Irishy  ;  they  are 
growling  and  {rroaning  that  others  do  not  plunge  into 
the  sanguinary  work  that  once  delighted  their  own 
wolfish  strength. 

"  '  Eush  at  them,  tear  them  down,  trample  them, 
rend  them,  lacerate  them,  drag  them  bleeding,  gasp- 
ing and  dying  to  the  ground — ye  are  doing  nothing. 
Ye  let  them  live,  wretched  and  traitorous  rulers  ; 
ye  do  not  slaughter  these  Irish  rebels.  At  them  and 
end  them.'  This  is  the  pith  of  the  plaint  of  the  Mail 
and  Express,  chiefly  of  the  former.  They  are  bold  no 
longer.  They  play  jackals  to  the  lions  which  dis- 
dain them." 

Mr.  Ebid  (reading)  :— 

"  How  easy  it  would  have  been  for  them  to  have 
caused  us  to  forget  all  their  cruel  past  !  How  quickly 
we  could  all  have  come  together,  leaving  the  dead  to 
bury  their  dead,  welcoming  the  future  as  a  new 
springtime,  splendid  with  all  the  infinite  flowers  of 
hope,  of  happiness,  of  prosperity." 

Mr.  O'Brien. — That  was  an  article  on  the  habitual 
envenomed  tone  of  the  Irish  landlords'  papers. 
Mr.  Ebid  (continuing  to  read)  : — 

"  They  have  kept  to  the  old  kennel,  instead,  howl- 
ing from  the  old  dungheap.  But  what  do  they  expect 
6xoept  shame  and  defeat,  which  have  constantly 
followed  them  of  late  years  ?  They  are  efScient  no 
more — dangerous  no  more.  They  are  obsolete  and 
effete.  Let  them  growl  no  more,  nor  grumble  any 
longer.  Their  strength  is  gone,  their  fangs  are  drawn. 
All  the  world  knows  it,  and  laughs  at  the  lankey  yell 
of  their  toothless  threats.  Put  up  a  notice,  '  Kennels 
to  let  ;  bloodhounds  turned  out  to  grass,  on  account 
of  age  ;    harmless  to  all  but  the  owner. '  ' ' 

The    next     is     October     8,      under     the    head     of 
"  Offences  "  :—  , 

' '  The  Coercion  Act  has  utterly  failed  to  put  an  end 
to  offences  in  the  country,  as  all  who  knew  Ireland 
believed  it  would  fail  ;  it  has  apparently  rather 
resulted  in  producing  their  increase,  as  was  appre- 
hended. However  that  may  be,  this  we  know,  our 
country  cannot  rise  to  the  high  position  in  which  we 
hope  to  see  her  stand,  save  by  the  exercise  of  excep- 
tional virtue.  The  Irish  people  have  been  subjected 
as  no  other  people  to  a  scathing  fire  of  carping  criti- 
cism, which  magnified  every  flaw  into  a  tearful  faulty 
and  directed  the  world's  gaze  to  them  as  at  culprits. 
Notwithstanding  this,  we  believe  they  have  come  out 
of  the  test  as  well  as  the  choicest  of  other  peoples, 
better  far  than  would  have   come  the  countries  which 
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the  censors  represent.    This  we  have  never  failed  to 
point  out  with  plain  demonstration. 

"  But  we  put  these  things  aside,  to  see  a  high 
and  noble  standard,  fit  for  the  most  heroic  nations  of 
antiquity,  and  to  that  we  would  have  the  people 
of  Ireland  aspire.  Let  them  prove  that  the 
spirit  of  the  nationality  for  the  honour  of  Ireland 
can  do  more  than  Coercion  Acts — can  compel  offences 
ts  cease,  and  elevate  the  people  to  the  high  level 
of  freemen  without  a  stain  to  sully  their  feet  on  the 
road  to  liberty." 

The  next  is  October  15. 

Mr.  O'Brien. — That  is  the  last  before  my  imprison- 
ment. 

Mr.  Eeid.— Yes.  (Beading)  :— "  Mr.  Pamell's 
Arrest  "  :— 

"  The  '  forces  of  civilization  '  have  been  set  to 
work,  and  the  Premier  of  the  Irish  people  has  been 
incarcerated  within  the  gloomy  walls  of  Kilmainham. 

"  This  is  a  safe  and  sure  mode  of  argument  ;  it 
admits  of  no  retort,  but  it  has  this  defect,  that  it  has 
never  been  ultimately  successful  in  Ireland.  It  has, 
on  the  contrary,  been  always  unsuccessful,  and,  like  a 
broken  reed,  has  wounded  the  hand  that  depended  upon 
it. 

"  Now,  who  could  by  any  straining  of  words  say 
that  Mr.  Parnell  comes  under  the  designation  of  a 
'  village  ruffian,'  or  into  the  category  of  men  whom 
even  an  unscrupulous  constable  could  suspect  of  being 
concerned  in  riuk-buming  ?  He  occupies  in  the 
House  of  Commons  a  position  as  prominent  as  that  of 
the  English  Prime  Minister,  and  his  Parliamentary 
labours  have  probably  been  more  unrelaxing  than  those 
of  any  member  of  the  Cabinet." 

The  next  article  is  in  the  same  number  ; — 

"  An  Austrian  Minister  might  possibly  have  so  con- 
fused the  bearing  relations  of  personages  of  a  Hun- 
garian Ministry.  All  Ireland  knew  (as  under  similar 
circumstances  all  Hungary  would  have  known)  that 
Mr.  Dillon's  voice  had  still  been  for  war,  that  he 
would  have  fought  the  Land  Bill  from  beginning  step 
by  step,  that  Mr.  Pamell's  policy  saved  the  Bill,  and 
that  John  Dillon  stood  aside  when  it  had  become  law, 
wishing  neither  to  thrust  forward  his  own  views  to 
the  marring  of  harmony  nor  to  seem  to  assent  where 
he  radically  differed." 

I  think  that  in  that  number  also  is  the  letter 
quoted  by  the  Attomey-General,advocating,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  a  general  strike  against  rent  ? — Yes,  a  letter 
from  Hamilton  Williams. 

What  was  he  ? — I  believe  he  was  a  medical  student. 

He  seems  to  have  sent  this  communication  to  the 
paper.  It  is  headed  "  Shall  the  Land  Act  have  a  fair 
trial  ?"  I  do  not  think  I  need  go  through  it  again. 
It  is  a  letter  to  the  editor. 

Mr.  O'Brien.— It  was  suggested,  I  believe,  that  the 
expression,  "it  is  a  matter  of  war  to  the  knife,"  in 
that  letter  foreshadowed  some  murder  conspiracy. 
What  the  writer  really  refers  to  is  a  strike  against  rent. 

The  PbbSIDent. — I  do  not  know  that  the  whole 
was  read  through  before.  According  to  the  shorthand 
note  there  appear  to  have  been  two  passages  left  out. 

The  Attoenet-Genbbal. — It  shows  on  the  face  of 
it  that  passages  were  left  out. 

The  President.— I  only  understood  that  it  was  sug- 


gested that  the  passage  referred  to  by  Mr.  O'Brien 
meant  a  general  incitement  to  a  strike  against  rent. 

Mr.  O'Brien. — Then  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  Lord,  I 
thought  there  was  some  such  general  imputation  as  I 
have  stated. 

Mr.  Eeid  (to  witness)  .—All  the  articles  I  have 
read  have  been  leading  articles  ? — Yes. 

Those  paragraphs  the  Attorney-General  read,  from 
what  part  of  the  paper  are  they  taken  ? — Not  from  any 
part  of  the  paper  up  to  that  date — no  leading  part  of 
the  paper,  I  mean.  I  think  the  first  he  read  was  an 
extract  from  some  other  newspaper  we  had  copied, 
and  the  second  quotation  from  that  letter.  That  is  all 
up  to  the  time  of  my  arrest.  Excuse  me,  the  first  of 
all  was  a  quotation  from  the  notice  of  the  first  week 
we  published,  stating  what  I  have  myself  stated    here 

namely,  that  the  paper  would  be   conducted  on  the 

same  principles  and  by  the  same  persons  as  before. 
The  other  extracts,  I  think,  up  to  this  date,  at  all 
events,  came  from  another  portion  of  the  paper. 

Was  your  attention  ever  drawn  at  the  time  to  any 
one  of  these  parts  which  were  complained  of  by  the 
Attorney-General  in  the  cross-examination  of  Mr. 
Parnell  ?— I  am  speaking  now  of  the  time  up  to  the 
date  when  I  went  to  prison.  Up  to  that  time  I  am 
not  aware  that  anything  in  the  smallest  degree  objec- 
tionable had  occurred.  At  all  events  I  cannot  find  it. 
The  leading  articles,  which  I  took  care  to  read, 
perfectly  satisfied  me  that  the  paper  was  being 
written  in  a  vein  of  moderation  greater  than  my  own. 
It  never  for  one  instant  occurred  to  me  that  a  man 
like  Dr.  Williams  could  write  anything  in  encourage- 
ment of  crime.  Mr.  O'Connor's  "  History  of  the. 
Week  "  I  did  not  read. 

Up  to  what  date  were  you  confined  in  Kilmainham  ? 
—Up  to  May  or  the  latter  end  of  April,  1882. 

Did  you  in  fact  during  this  time  see  the  Irishman  ? 
— The  Irishman,  never  ;  United  Ireland,  yes,  occa- 
sionally. 

When  you  came  out  was  Mr.  Seigerson  still  acting  ? 
—Yes. 

And  Mr.  O'Connor  also  ?— Yes.  We  were  obliged 
to  reduce  expenses  very  much,  and  then,  as  far  as  I 
can  remember,  Mr.  Seigerson's  salary  was  reduced  by 
one  half.    Then,  I  think,  he  gave  it  up  altogether. 

Did  Mr.  O'Connor  continue  to  write  ? — Mr.  O'Con- 
nor, who  had  really  nothing  else  to  do  than  to  fill  up 
his  time,  used  to  dash  ofi  these  articles  for  the  Irish- 
man the  very  last  day  before  publication. 

You  yourself  were  occupied  with  United  Ireland  ? 
— Oh,  constantly.  Every  energy  of  mine  was  given  to 
that  paper. 

Did  you,as  a  fact,  beyond  seeing  the  paper  occasion- 
ally from  time  to  time,  take  any  active  part  in  super- 
vising it  ? — I  did  not.  I  was  satisfied,  from  what  I 
had  seen  of  .the  leading  articles,  that  it  was  being 
conducted  on  safe  lines. 

Now,  did  you  read  the  articles,  the  paragraphs, 
given  in  evidence  in  the  cross-examination  of  Mr. 
Parnell  at  the  time  they  were  published  ? — Neither  at 
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the  time  nor  ever,  until  I  read  them  in  Mr.  Parnell's 
cross-examination. 

Was  any  complaint  made  to  you  in  respect  of  them 
by  the  Government  or  any  prosecutor  in  Ireland  ? — 
Certainly  not.  Nobody  minded  them,  nobody  saw 
them.  Mr.  Pamell,  I  should  say,  when  he  heard 
that  the  paper  was  still  in  existence,  did 
say  to  me  in  the  early  part  of  1882,  when  I 
mentioned  something  about  the  Irishman  to  him, 
"  Goodness  gracious  !  Is  the  Irishman  alive 
yet?  For  goodness' salce  drop  it,"  I  did  not  linow 
what  to  do  with  Mr.  O'Connor.  I  saw  the  paper 
was  dying,  and  I  kept  putting  off  its  death.  I  men- 
tioned the  paper  some  months  afterwards  to  Mr. 
Pamell.  I  said,  "  It  only  costs  a  few  shillings  a 
week  and  it  is  dying  in  a  perfectly  natural  way." 

It  was  printed  at  the  same  office  as  United  Ireland? 
—Yes. 

How  much  a  week  did  it  cost  ?— It  cost  about  SOs. 
a  week. 

I  now  come,  if  you  please,  to  United  Ireland,  of 
which  you  were  the  acting,  working  editor. — Yes.  I 
might  mention  another  element.  The  Irishman  was  a 
twopenny  paper  and  the  generality  of  people  in  Ire- 
land would  not  buy  a  twopenny  paper. 
.  Very  well.  Now  with  regard  to  United  Ireland, 
which  you  started,  as  we  know,  in  August,  1881.  I 
believe  your  position  was  that  of  editor,  but  you 
were  cot  guaranteed  for  any  period  of  time  ? — Well, 
when  I  undertook  the  control  of  the  paper  Mr.  Par- 
nell  proposed  to  give  me  some  guarantee  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  ;  but  I  said  that  it  was  better  that 
we  should  be  free,  and  that  he  should  be  able  to  get 
rid  of  me  at  any  time. 

There  is  some  suggestion  about  a  salary  ? — I  would 
rather  be  asked  about  that  in  cross-examination. 

Very  well.  Now,  how  many  numbers  of  United 
Ireland  had  appeared  when  you  were  arrested  ? — 
Ton. 

You  have  given  me  some  extracts  from  United 
Ireland  ? — Yes,  the  whole  of  the  articles  have  not 
been  printed,  but  only  the  passages  I  have  marked. 

Mr.  Beib. — I  propose,  my  Lords,  to  read  some  of 
these.  They  cover  four  or  five  years.  I  want  to 
convey  to  your  Lordships  what  the  tone  of  United 
Ireland  was. 

The  Pkesident. — Of  course  you  will  use  your  own 
judgment  as  to  whether  it  is  necessary  to  read  all 
these,  but  I  hope  you  will  not  read  more  than  you 
feel  yourself  absolutely  obliged  to  read. 

Mr.  Seid. — Well,  my  Lords,  I  will  do  the  best 
I  can,  if  Mr.  O'Brien  will  be  good  enough  to 
follow  me,  and,  if  he  notices  any  part  to  which  he 
attaches  great  importance,  to  draw  my  attention  to  it. 
About  the  middle  of  page  3 

Witness.— Then  as  to  the  very  first  paragraph  that 
is  mentioned.  Mr,  Parnell  was  asked  whether  in  the 
first  number  of  United  Ireland  there  was  not  a  para- 
graph about  O'DonOvan  Bossa  and  the  dynamite  policy 
in  America.    That    paragraph   is    an    extract  of  news 


clipped  out  of  some  English  newspaper,  we  ourselves 
having  no  sources  of  information  in  America  what- 
ever, and  inserted  as  an  item  of  ordinary  news  in  an 
obscure  corner  of  the  paper,  and  in  the  next  number 
of  the  paper  there  is  an  article  in  reference  to  that 
subject,  fiercely  adverse  to  the  suggested  use  of 
dynamite.  This  article  pointed  out  the  terrible  diffi- 
culty we  had  in  discouraging  violence,  because  of  the 
misleading  statements  in  the  London  papers  with 
reference  to  O'Donovan  Eossa. 

The  President, — I  cannot  possibly  follow  this 
unless  I  have  the  reference.  "  O'Donovan  Rossa's 
Warning  to  Landlords."    Is  that  it  ? — Yes. 

You  say  there  was  a  leading  article  immediately 
after  that  in  an  opposite  sense  ? — Distinctly,  my 
Lords  ;    this  was  a  clipping  from  an  English  paper. 

Mr.  Eeid. — If  this  article  has  been  read,  it  has 
escaped  my  notice. 

The  Pkesident. — I  want  the  reference  to  the 
article  which  qualifies  or  condemns  this. 

Mr.  Eeid, — My  Lords,  it  is  on  page  4,240  of  the 
shorthand  notes — ' '  A  Prendium  on  Dynamite . ' ' 

Witness  (reading). — **  Will  the  English  public  ever 
see  what  the  direct  moral — or  rather  hideous  im- 
morality— of  all  this  is  ?  As  Ions  as  there  was  ques- 
tion of  infernal  machines  the  eyes  of  England  and  the 
terrors  of  England  hung  upon  the  doings  of  the  con- 
vention ;  the  moment  it  was  found  the  convention 
was  not  plotting  massacre  it  was  despised.  We  have 
oiurselves  a  very  hearty  abhorrence  of  all  unmanly 
modes  of  warfare,  nob  in  the  least  because  they  are 
uncomfortable  for  Sir  Wm.  Harcourt,  but  because 
they  are  unmanly  and  un-Irish." 

The  Pbesident. — It  is  not  correctly  printed  here. 
It  runs  thus  (reading  from  the  official  shorthand- 
writer's  report  of  the  proceedings)  : — "  We  have 
ourselves  a  very  hearty  abhorrence  of  all  unmanly 
modes  of  warfare,  not  in  the  least  because  they  are 
unmanly  and  un-Irish." 

Mr.  Eeid. — That  is,  of  course,  a  very  import- 
ant correction,  and  I  am  obliged  to  your  Lordship  for 
calling  attention  to  it. 

Witness. — And  then  it  proceeds  : — "  But  if  there  is 
a  worse  criminal  than  the  man  who  explodes  an  in- 
fernal machine  among  innocent  people,  it  is  the  man 
who  preaches,  as  the  English  papers  assiduously  do, 
that  there  is  no  other  way  of  compelling  the  atten- 
tion and  respect  of  England." 

Mr.  Eeid.— In  the  examination  of  Mr.  Par- 
nell there  was  a  paragraph  put  to  him  as  an  extract 
from  United  Ireland,  not  an  exceptional  utterance, 
said  the  Attorney-General  in  his  question  ;  you  know 
what  I  moan — "  O'Donovan  Eossa's  Warning  to 
Landlords."  Was  that  a  cutting  from  another 
newspaper  ?— Most  certainly  ;  almost  certainly  from 
some  English  telegram  or  newspaper.  We  had  no 
American  sources  of  information  whatever. 

The  Attoenbt-Genbbal.— My  Lords,  my  recollec- 
tion is  that  it  appears  on  the  front  sheet  as  a  state*- 
meht,  not  as  a  quotation, 
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Witness. — It  appeared  as  an  ordinary  bit  of  news. 

Mr.  Reid.— It  is  Leaded,  "  The  following  by 
O'UonoTan  Bossa  to  the  Irish  landlords  has  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  issue  of  his  paper."  I  will 
now  proceed,  Mr.  O'Brien.  The  next  number  is 
August  27,  1881. — Yes  ;  I  should  like  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  that,  to  show  that  we  had  in  our  minds  the  fact 
that,  though  Mr.  Davitt  had  most  vehemently,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  denounced  outrage,  his  reward  Was 
to  be  sent  back  to  penal  servitude  on  the  plea  that  he 
had  incited  to  it. 

Mr.  Eeid  (reading  from  United  Ireland)  : — 

"What  is  left  of  English  Radicalism  is  at  least 
ashamed  of  itself.  The  Liverpool  Daily  Post  is  a 
singular  instance  of  the  illogical  fix  in  which  that 
same  Badicalism  finds  itself.  It  overflows  with 
admiration  for  the  genius  and  moral  character  and 
patriotic  resolution  of  poor  Davitt,  bat  agree  with 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  him 
locked  up  with  thieves  as  a  criminal  though  the  pre- 
tence on  which  he  is  locked  up  is  avowedly  a  false 
one.  Either  Davitt  is  a  criminal  and  deserves  no 
pity,  or  is  a  cruelly  outraged  man,  and  deserves  his 
liberty.  The  Post  has  a  '  very  poignant  feeling  that 
in  a  country  governed  as  Ireland  has  been  until 
lately  it  is  inevitable  that  many  of  her  noblest  sons 
should  follow  Davitt's  courses.'  If  the  country  is 
not  governed  now  as  '  lately,'  why  is  not  Davitt 
free  ?  If  it  is  governed  just  the  same,  must  we  offer 
hecatombs  of  our  '  noblest  sons  '  before  English 
Badicalism  will  have  its  eyes  quite  open." 

Witness. — Yes,  and  it  goes  on  (reading)  : — 

"  That  is  just  it.  Here  both  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  and  in  the  Post  we  have  had  glimmers  of  a 
fitful  sense  of  fair  play  which  sometiraesbreaksln  upon 
the  English  mind  which  will  some  day  or  otherflood  it 
with  the  full  truth  and  shame  it,  but  in  the  meantime 
we  must  go  on  suffering  and  sacrificing  and  dying." 
Then  I  add  (reading)  : — 

"  But  have  we  really  any  right  to  say  harsh  words 
of  Englishmen  ?  There  is  supposed  to  be  an  Irish 
Home  Rule  party  of  '  63,'  the  commissioned  re  pre 
sentatives  of  the  Irish  people,  of  whom  just  19 
thought  it  worth  while  to  defend  the  fair  fame  of 
Davitt  even  by  a  vote." 

Then  comes  September  23,  1881.  "  Eeaping  the 
Whirlwind  "  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  an  article  with  reference 
to  the  same  trick  of  attempting  to  confound  us  and  our 
movement  with  criminal  methods  in  Ireland.  (Bead- 
ing) : — "  The  Vienna  and  Berlin  newspapers  quote  the 
London  newspapers  with  horror,  and  the  Loudon  news- 
papers quote  the  Berlin  newspapers  with  a  pious  satis- 
faction." 

The  Attorney-General.— You  have  omitted  a 
passage  which  precedes  that. 

Mr.  Eeid. — I  thought  the  rule  was  that  what  you 
wished  to  read  should  be  read  subsequently. 

The  Attorney-General.— Yes, my  Lords  ;  but  if  the 
passage  comes  immediately  before  what  Mr.  Eeid  is 
reading   it    is  better  to  read  it  at  the  time. 

Witness. — We  were  in  very  fierce  conflict  with  Sir 
William  Harcourt  at  that  time. 

The  Attorney-General.— It  is  not  for  the  purpose 
of  Sir  William  Harcourt  at  all.- 
Tho  President.— Has  this  been  printed  t 


Mr.  Reid.— I  think  not,  my  Lords.  I  think  I  will 
ask  the  Attorney-General  to  cross-examine  in  his  own 
way,  and  I  will  examine  in  my  own  way.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  unfair  in  the  way  in  which  I 
have  been  proceeding. 

The  Attorney-General. — No  one  has  suggestea 
the  word  unfair.  I  was  only  suggesting  that  the 
course  which  has  been  pursued  on  every  other  occasion 
by  Sir  C.  Eussell  and  yourself  should  be  pursued  now. 

The  President  (to  Mr.  Eeid).— This  question 
arose  before,  and  there  was  great  complaint  ou 
your  part  that  the  Attorney-General  did  not  read  all, 
and  then  you  read,  or  Sir  C.  Russell  read,  something. 
Bat  I  have  laid  down  the  rule  that,  unless  you  can 
come  to  a  compromise,  the  true  rule  is  for  you  to 
read  what  you  attach  importance  to,  and  for  the  other 
side  to  do  the  same. 

The  Attorney-General.— My  Lords,  I  do  not  want 
the  whole  read  or  anything  ;  but  I  only  called  atten- 
tion to  the  sentence  immediately  preceding  that  which 
Mr.  Eeid  was  reading. 

Witness. — I  should  be  very  glad  if  this  sentence 
were  read. 

Mr.  Eeid  (reading)  : — 

"  Eeaping  the  Whirlwind. 

."  If  anything  could  make  us  contemplate  without 
abhorrence  the  blowing  to  pieces  of  innocent  people 
in  the  same  boat  with  braggart  Ministers,  it  would  be 
the  conspiracy  of  English  Ministers  and  newspapers  to 
confound  the  Irish  cause  with  the  eccentricities  of  a 
few  Irishmen  whom  their  treatment  appears  to  have 
deprived  of  their  reason.  It  is  not  enough  that  Har- 
court should  in  his  assassin  way  in  Parliament  in- 
sinuate that  the  revenues  of  the  Land  League  come 
from  the  same  hands  that  are  charging  infernal 
machines  to  blow  up  transatlantic  passenger  ships,  the 
London  newspapers  are  spending  thousands  of  pounds 
in  cablegrams,  recording  every  grotesque  figment  of 
the  interviews  and  every  idle  word  of  every  insigni- 
ficant madman  in  America,  with  a  view  of  showing 
that  our  magnificent  Ireland  beyond  the  seas  dreams 
of  nothing  except  dynamite,  and  believes  no  other 
prophet  than  Mr.  O'Donovan  Rossa." 
That  is  what  the  Attorney-General  wanted  read. 
(Continuing  reading)  : — 

"  As  usual,  the  company  has  succeeded  in  leading 
European  opinion  blindfold  Into  the  ditch.  The 
Vienna  and  Berlin  newspapers  quote  the  London  news- 
papers with  horror,  and  the  London  newspapers  quote 
the  horror  of  the  Vienna  and  Berlin  newspapers  with 
a  pious  satisfaction,  and  Europe  comes  to  regard 
Irishmen  as  a  race  of  criminal  lunatics  who  are 
engaged  in  teaching  Mr.  Harcourt  better  manners  by 
blowing  Cunard  liners  into  the  air.  As  long  as  re- 
sponsible Englishmen  play  us  this  scurvy  trick  they 
need  expect  no  sympathy  whatever  from  us  in  their 
panics.  If  Mr.  O'Donovan  Rossa  does  not  inean  what 
he  says  he  is  a  fool,  and  if  he  does  mean  what  people 
says  he  says  he  is  a  madman,  but  if  he  is  a  madman, 
who  have  driven  him  mad  ?" 

The    next   article  is   one   of    September  24,  which  I 
propose  to  read.  (Reading)  : — 

"  A  correspondent  informs  us  that  he  searched  five 
leading  bookshops  in  Dublin  for  a  copy  of '  The  Spirit 
of  the  Nation  '  without  finding  one,  although  Duffy's 
little  editions  only  cost  sixpence." 
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And  it  proceeds  : — 

"  We  tMBk  an  Ii'islimaii  ought  to  be  as  much  ashamed 
of  not  having  such  a  book  in  his  house  as  of  houghing 
cattle.  Both  are  the  crimes  of  ignorant  savages. 
Take  your  choice  between  EuflUius  and  Gorgonius, 
they  are  offensive  both  of  them." 

The  Pbesidenx.— What  were  the  books  ?— 

Mr.  Keid.— "  The  Spirit  of  the  Nation." 
my  Lords,  by  Duffy, 

Mr.  LOCKWOOD. — I  think  his  Lordship  referred  to 
Bufillius  and  Gorgonius.    (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Eeid  (reading)  :— 

"  The  people  have  thoroughly  mastered  the  lesson 
that  the  worst  thing  that  you  can  do  with  a  policeman 
is  to  pelt  a  paving  stone  at  him.  Assaults  on  the 
police  may  suit  the  police  arrangements  well  enough, 
out  they  don't  suit  ours.  It  is  by  leaving  all  the 
illegality  on  their  side  that  we  will  by-andiby  extort 
their  lirearms  from  the  hands  of  the  police  and  relegate 
these  fine  fellows  to  the  neglected  art  of  thief 
taking. 

"  What  the  social  scientists  will  find  to  be  the  most 
interesting  phenDmenon  of  all  this  is  that  all  this  can 
be  done  by  a  simple  exercise  of  tHe  will  by  a  dis- 
armed people  in  the  face  of  a  greater  army  than  that 
which  beat  Napoleon  at  Waterloo.  They  will  find 
farther  that  Mr.  Forster's  difficulty  is  not  that  the 
Irish  people  propose  to  do  anything  illegal,  but  that 
they  provokingly  refuse  to  be  tempted  into  illegality. 
And  they  will  we  hope  finally  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  shoot  four 
out  of  the  five  million  people  in  Irpland  merely  for 
not  being  English  (and  that  would  take  some  time  and 
cause  some  scandal),  or  to  acknowledge  that  here,  as 
in  every  free  country  under  the  sun  the  will  oE  the 
people  must  have  its  way,  and  that  its  way  is  not  Mr. 
Forster's  way. 

"Mr.  Gladstone's  friends  (if  he  has  any)  have  a 
strong  interest  in  committing  agrarian  outrages  just 
now,  but  nobody  else  has.  His  threats  are  sound  and 
fury  signifying  nothing,  if  our  people  are  wise  as  well 
as  brave.  He  can  no  more  force  the  people  to  accept 
the  Land  Act  than  to  keep  a  dog  because'  there  is  a 
Dog's  Eegulation  Act.  He  cannot  shoot  them  for  not 
paying  their  full  rents  now  any  more  than  he  could 
last  year  or  the  year  before.  There  is  no  offence  in 
the  world  in  agreeing  with  your  neighbours  as  to  what 
rent  you  will  pay  or  whether  you  will  pay  any  at  all, 
if  you  don't  resist  the  landlord  in  taking  up  the  land 
in  due  form  of  the  law  if  he  is  dissatisfied.  All  the 
resources  of  a  policeman's  civilization  cannot  force 
you  to  talk  to  a  dangerous  neighbour  or  to  sell  him 
bread  and  meat.  Mr.  Gladstone  half  confesses  the 
game  is  in  the  people's  own  hands.  Stand  together, 
don't  be  wheedled,  don't  be  terrified  and  chain  up 
the  madmen  who  sometimes  go  about  discharging  their 
guns  and  firing  hay  ricks  for  diversion." 

The  next  is  January  7,  1882. — Witness.— When  the 
following  number  came  out  I  was  chained  up  myself. 

While  you  were  in  prison  did  you  have  any  com- 
munication with  the  Press  ;  you  had  some,  I  suppose  ? 
—Yes,  in  a  very  irregular  way  ;  but  owing  to  con- 
stant arrests  and  to  the  constant  shifting  of  the  places 
of  publication  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  me  to 
give  any  effect  to  it. 

During  that  time  was  there  a  raid  made  on  United 
Ireland   at  the  end  of  1881  or  beginning  of  1882  ?— 


Oh,  yes  ;  it  was  not  suppressed  for  several  months, 
but  member  after  member  of  our  staff  was  arrested  i 
of  the  two  gentlemen  who  succeeded  me,  one  was 
arrested,  and  the  other  had  to  fly  to  America.  He 
was  a  leader  writer  on  the  Jriah  Times,  and  aftei 
their  arrests  I  sent  word  that  leading  articles  should 
be  dropped  entirely,  and  that  we  should  simply,  as  a 
protest  against  the  condition  of  public  liberty  in  Ire- 
land, have  a  vacant  column,  surrounded  by  a  mourning 
border,  and  headed,  "  Freedom  of  the  Press  iii 
Ireland,"  and  any  communications  I  sent  after  that 
time  were  simply  analyses  of  the  working  of  the 
Land  Courts. 

Were  16  of  your  staff  arrested  ?— Yes  ;  the  editors, 
sub-editors,  clerks,  and  machinist  people. 

While  you  were  in  Kilmainham  did  you,  in  fact, 
have  your  attention  called  to  certain  outrages  which 
were  being  published  under  the  head  of  "  Incidents  of 
the  Campaign"  f— Yes,  in  one  copy  ^e  saw  in  prison 
Mr.  Parnell  noticed  that  heading  with  very  great 
annoyance,  and  I  wrote  a  very  strong  letter  to  Mr. 
O'Connor  ;  but  he  had  been  arrested  before  receiving 
my  letter. 

After  you  came  out  did  you  give  orders  to  discon- 
tinue the  report  of  the  outrages  altogether  ? — Yes  ; 
owing  to  the  hateful  insinuations  which  had  been 
made.  Ceitainly  there  was  not  a  paper  in  these 
kingdoms  in  which  on);rage  was  so  little  paraded  as 
in  United  Ireland, 

I  believe  the  first  number  you  effectively  controlled 
after  you  came  out  was  No.  32,  April  15,  1882  ?— Yes. 
I  wish  to  ask  you  chiefly  as  to  this,  about  refer- 
ences to  crime.  There  is  an  article  as  follows  :— 
"  How  long  are  the  Government  going  to  encourage 
evictions  ?' '     (Beading)  :— 

"  How  long  are  the  Government  going  to  encourage 
evictions  for  irrecoverable  arrears  of  rent  rather  than 
confess  that  the  arrears  clause  of  the  Land  Act  has 
been  a  dismal  and  disastrous  failure  ?  The  English 
papers  are  chattering  about  all  sorts  of  whimsical 
devices  to  put  down  crime  when  everybody  who  knows 
Ireland  knows  that  crime  is  the  direct  result  of  evic- 
tion or  the  dread  of  eviction,  and  that  the  simplest 
way  to  prevent  crime  is  to  prevent  eviction.     .     .     . 

"  Does  the  Government  doubt  that  the  forces  of  the 
Crown  are  lent  daily  to  effect  the  destruction  of 
miserable  people  who  can  no  more  pay  their  arrears 
than  they  could  pay  off  the  National  Debt  ?  Can  there 
be  no  doubt  that  the  desperate  spirit  thus  engendered 
is  the  direct  cause  of  much  of  the  crime  we  hear 
about  and  of  the  unrest  and  turmoil  that  produce  the 
rest  of  it  ?" 

Witness  (reading)  :— 

"  And  is  all  this  to  go  on  with  alternate  spasms  of 
crime  and  of  repression  for  want  of  moral  courage  to 
own  that  in  one  fatal  direction  at  all  events  the 
Land  Act  was  a  blunder  and  a  failure  ?  We  are  firmly 
and  sincerely  persuaded  that  a  free  grant  of  a  million 
of  money  to  buy  off  the  helpless  arrears  and  an  Act  to 
stop  all  evictions  pending  such  a  settlement  would  do 
more  to  restore  peace  in  the  sense  of  banishing  crime 
than  all  the  bloodthirsty  novelties  of  an  improved 
Coercion  code  enforced    with  »U  the   Winchester 
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repeating  rifles  of  Major  Traill,  E.M.  And  we  are 
only  amazed  that  the  Government  have  waited  for  us 
to  point  this  out  to  them." 

On  April  29  there  is  an. article  headed  "  Young  Mr. 
'  Forster."    He    was   a   gentleman   who   had   charged 
United     Ireland,     with    conniving   at   crime  ? — Tes. 
(Article  read)  : — 

"  So  far  as  we  ourselves  are  concerned  we  denounce 
Mr.  Arnold  Forster's  statement  as  an  abominable  and 
(if  he  has  read  our  paper)  wilful  falsehood  and  one 
Cor  which  he  should  smart  for  in  a  Court  of  law  if  Irish 
Courts  of  law  were  not  out  of  joint.  We  are  reluctant 
to  regard  it  in  the  meaner  light  of  an  attempt  to 
blacken  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  jury  from  whom  we  are 
about  to  ask  £20,000  damages  against  Mr.  Arnold 
Forster's  father,  but  if  we  did  so  we  would  be  only 
following  his  example  of  shabby  recklessness.  We  defy 
him  to  point  out  from  the  first  number  of  United  Ire- 
land to  the  latest,  even  in  those  which  had  to  be 
printed  anywhere  or  anyhow  when  every  experienced 
pressman  in  our  service  was  bolted  up  in  Mr-Forster's 
prisons,  any  words  of  ours  which  tended  to  '  the 
enforcement  of  Land  Leagne  decrees  by  outrage.'  In 
one  of  our  first  numbers  we  wrote  *  We  have  ourselves 
a  very  hearty  abhorrence  of  all  unmanly  modes  of  war- 
fare, not  in  the  least  because  they  are  uncomfortable 
for  Sir  William  Harcourt,  but  because  they  are  un- 
manly and  un-Irish.  And  in  the  last  paper  we  pub- 
lished before  Mr.  Forster  pire  closed  our  mouths 
we  said  '  Mr.  Gladstone's  friends  have  a  strong 
interest  in  having  agrarian  crimes  committed  just 
now,  but  nobody  else  has.  His  threats  are  sound  and 
fury,  signifying  nothing  if  our  people  are  wise  as 
well  as  brave.  Stand  together,  don't  be  wheedled, 
don't  be  terrified,  and  chain  np  the  madmen  who 
sometimes  go  about  discharging  their  guns  and  firing 
hayricks  for  diversion.'  "  • 

Witness, — Mr.Arnold  Forster  repeatedhis  insinuation, 
and  I  gave  instructions  for  the  service  of  a  writ  upon 
him  for  libel.  But  his  father  was  dismissed  from 
ofBce,  and  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  pursue 
the  matter  further  against  a  fallen  foe. 

Mr.  Keid. — On  May  6,  1882,  this  appeared  : — 

"  Mr.  Forster  has  vanished,  and  with  him  all  the 
engines  and  instruments  of  his  clumsy  despotism.  The 
Irish  nation  has  won,  and  can  afiord  to  give  up  exult- 
ing over  his  grave.     .     .     . 

' '  Having  a  very  natural  shrinking  from  celebrating 
their  vindication  with  vulgar  triumphing,  they  quietly 
departed  for  KingstAwn  for  the  night,  while  bands  and 
excited  crowds  were  searching  for  them  here,  there, 
and  everywhere  in  Dnblin.  They  have  pointed  the 
true  moral  of  the  situation  by  returning  quietly  and 
resolutely  to  business,  the  business  upon  which  hangs 
the  happiness  and  future  of  our  nation.  The  members 
left  town  on  Wednesday  evening  to  take  up.their 
work  in  Parliament." 

tChe  second  paragraph  refers  to  the  action  of  Mr. 
Pamell,  Mr.  Dillon,  and  Mr.  O'Kelly,  who  on  the 
night  of  their  release  from  prison  went  quietly  away 
instead  of  waiting  to  take  part  in  a  demonstration 
organized  in  their  honour. 

The  following  paragraph  also  appeared  : — '*  We  do 
not  want  our  people  to  lose  their  heads  with  giddy 
joy.  The  end  is  not  yet.  Coolness,  vigilance,  and 
courage  will  be  as  needful  to  secure  what  we  have 
won    as     they     were     to     win     it',    ....    Our 


own  people  will,  we  hope,  be  as  moderate,  as  self- 
possessed,  and  as  firm  in  their  hour  of  triumph  as  they 
were  in  their  hour  of  bitter  trial." 

Witness. — You  have  passed  over  the  paragraph  about 
"  rats  in  the  Castle  cellars."  I  should  like  that  to 
be  read. 

Mr.  Eeid.— Very  well  ; — 

"  Mr.  Gladstone  upon  the  same  occasion  let  slip 
the  interesting  little  circumstance  that  '  in  my 
opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  my  colleagues,  there  is 
a  great  deal  to  be  done  with  regard  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Irish  Government  '  (as  he  elsewhere  puts 
it,  '  beginning  with  Dublin  Castle  and  going  down 
to  the  magistrates  '),'  anduntil'we  work  in  that  direc- 
tion we  shall  not  permanently  obtain  tranquillity  in 
Ireland.'  The  rats  in  the  Castle  cellars  had  better 
beware'  of-  rat-traps,  the  vermin  are  going  to  have  a 
bad  time  of  it." 

Witness. — That  is  a  rough  commentary  on  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's words,  and  on  the  strength  of  that  paragraph 
I  have  been  again  and  again  accused  of  inciting  to 
outrage. 

Mr.  Eeid.— On  May  13,  1882,  after  the  murders  in 
the  Phcenix  Park,  you  published  the  following  kind 
of  mourning  card  in  United  Ireland  :— 

"In  Token  of 

Abhorrence  and  Shame 

for  the  stain  cast  upon  the 

Character  of  our  Nation  forManliness  ana  Hospitality 

by  the  Assassination  of 

LoED  Fbedbbick  C.  Cavendish, 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 

and  of 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Bubkb, 

Under  Secretary, 

In  the  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin, 

6th  May,  1882." 

■jTes  ;  all  the   pages   of  that   issue  were  filled  with 
expressions  of  horror. 
Then  these  articles  were  published  :— 

"  Just  as  victory  was  fluttering  on  our  standard.  Coer- 
cion had  utterly  given  up  the  ghost,  Mr.  Forster  taking 
it  and  himself  off  the  Irish  stage  for  ever.  Michael 
Davitt,  after  15  months  of  felon  life,  was  a  free  man, 
and  Dillon  and  Parnell  free  to  meet  him  at  the  prison 
gates,  this  joyous  meeting  of  the  liberated  leaders 
symbolical  of  the  joyous  glorious  future  opening  before 
the  country,  the  people  wore  the  livery  of  liberty  in 
their  looks,  in  the  streets  it  was  remarked  that  the 
faces  of  people  of  all  classes  beamed  as  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  a  load  lifted  off  their  minds  and  a 
national  hope  regenerated.  The  sparkling  cup  of  hope 
was  ju?t  at  the  nation's  lips  when  four  fiends  suddenly 
hurl  from  their  hands  and  leave  her  a  cup  of  blood 
to  qua£  instead,  Michael  Davitt's  joyous  salutation 
to  the  air  of  freedom  is  changed  into  a  cry  of  pain, 
'  I  wish  to  God  I  had  never  left  Portland.'     .     .     . 

"  There  are  numerous  exceptions,  but  it  would  not 
be  just  to  find  fault  with  the  general  spirit  in  which 
the  news  of  the  assassinations  was  received  in  Eng- 
land. The  feeling  in  Dublin  was  more  violent  than 
in  London.  Perhaps  it  was  the  indignation  manifested 
throughout  Ireland  that  put  a  restraint  upon  the  head- 
long savagery  which  is  apt  to  seize  upon  the  English 
populace  at  such  a  crisis,  at  all  events  the  conduct 
of  the  mob  that  surrounded  the  Parliament  House, 
while  the  crime  that   was  being   discussed  was  very 
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much  less  brutal  than  the  leading  articles  in  some  of 
the  newspapers  which  detest  Mr.  Gladstone  almost  as 
much  as  they  detest  Ireland."     .     .     . 

"  There  is  only  one  topic  present  to  the  Irish  mind 
to-day  and  only  one  feeling  regarding  it,  horror. 
Even  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  week  it  is  difHoult 
to  find  sober  words  to  express  the  aversion  and  dismay 
which  the  bloody  deed  of  last  Satiurday  evening  in 
the  Fhoenis  Park  has  sent  through  every  fibre  of  the 
Irish  nation.  If  it  was  possible  to  conceive  anything 
about  the  tragedy  more  remarkable  than  its  atrocity 
it  would  be  the  movement  of  abhorrence  and  repulsion 
with  which  the  country  is  vibrating.  Despair  is  hardly 
too  strong  a  word  to  describe  the  first  sensation  with 
which  Irish  politicians  saw  the  prize  won  by  years  of 
Buffering  and  bitter  struggle  shipwrecked  as  it  seemed 
in  the  very  moment  of  victory  by  mad  and  desperate 
hands,  but  all  political  considerations  were  swallowed 
up  and  are  swallowed  up  still  in  rage  and  anguish  and 
burning  shame  for  the  infamous  stigma  which  this 
butchery  has  brought  upon  our  imhappy  country.  Never 
was  there  a  human  slaughter  more  unspeakably  revolt- 
ing to  Irish  instincts.  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  was 
n  stranger  and  in  so  far  a  guest.  He  was  an  inoffensive 
stranger,  he  had  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  harmed 
Ireland  nor  anybodyin  it  by  word  or  deed.  The  trust- 
Eulness  of  his  unprotected  evening  ramble  was  a  fair 
type  enough  of  his  business  among  us.  He  was  the 
living  symbol  that  the  whole  brutal  system  of  repres- 
sion was  passing  away,  that  the  evil  things  which 
covered  the  Government  of  his  predecessor  with  humi- 
liation and  the  country  with  woe  were  departing  with 
that  predecessor  into  disgrace.  The  gifts  of  which  he 
was  the  bearer  might  have  proved  worthless  or  worse 
than  worthless,  the  policy  he  came  to  inaugurate 
might  have  shared  the  fate  of  a  hundred  huxtering 
English  policies  before  him,  but  that  policy  was  at 
least  based  on  a  humble  coxJession  of  folly  and  wrong 
in  the  past,  and  the  only  necessity  for  his  coming  at 
all  was  to  undo  what  his  predecessor  in  his  baffled 
spite  had  been  doing  to  break  the  Irish  people  to  his 
will.  That  such  a  man  should  even  be  insulted  by  any- 
body worthier  of  the  name  of  Irishman  than  a  Tory 
journalist  would  be  incomprehensible.  That  ho  should 
be  foully  slain  in  broad  daylight  the  first  day  he  in- 
trusted himself  unarmed  amongst  us,  that  the  answer 
bo  his  proffered  hand  should  be  a  dagger  plunged  to 
his  heart,  that  the  flag  of  truce  of  which  he  was  the. 
bearer  should  be  his  blood-stained  winding-sheet  is  a 
thought  so  insupportably  sad  and  shameful  that  every 
Irish  cheek  turns  scarlet  with  the  disgrace.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  a  humbler  mechanical  officer  of  State 
was  hacked  to  death  beside  him  could  hardly  add  a 
blacker  stain  to  the  atrocity.  We  have  no  words  for 
this  most  foul  and  unnatural  transaction  that  are  not 
words  of  bitter  humiliation  of  shame  and  horror.  We 
are  in  no  humour  for  imitating  the  indecent  eagerness 
of  the  Orange  Press  to  make  vulgar  capital  out  of  it 
b.v  attempting  to  explain  it  at  the  expense  of 
opponents.  The  best  thing  we  can  say  for  the  country 
in  which  it  occurred  is  that  there  is  no  country  in  the 
world  in  which  it  could  have  been  more  fiercely  re- 
probated. If  the  murderers  had  set  themselves  the 
mission  of  doing  more  than  centuries  of  English  rule 
to  break  down  the  barriers  between  the  people  and 
the  officers  of  justice  they  could  not  have  better 
succeeded.  It  is  the  simple  truth  to  say  that  the 
assassins  would  have  run  a  greater  risk  of  being 
lynched  in  Dublin  than  in  London.  The  words  of 
dignified   sorrow   uttered   by  the  English  leaders  have 


tolled  liked  a  solemn  funeral  bell  throughout  the 
country.  If  any  man  above  the  intellectual  level  of 
an  Irish  Conservative  dreamed  of  identifying  the  most 
secret  thought  or  sympathy  of  the  Irish  people  or 
their  leaders  with  a  crime  which  brings  unmitigated 
misfortune  as  well  as  disgiaoe  to  their  doors,  he  will 
be  cured  of  his  monstrous  folly  if  he  only  stops  to  ask 
himself  why  the  week  that  restores  Michael  Davitt  to 
their  passionate  gratitude,  finds  the  Irish  people  with 
sad  and  troubled  hearts,  or  why  the  first  use  Michael 
Davitt  makes  of  his  freedom  is  to  utter  a  heart  cry  of 
reproach  and  pain.' 

"  lEisH  AND  English  Tories. 

"  It  is  a  miserable  thing  to  say  of  fellow- 
countrymen,  but  there  is  one  party  in  Ireland 
anyhow  who  revel  in  the  dreadful  tragedy  of  Satur- 
day, and  whose  exultation  in  the  event  has  got 
completely  the  better  of  their  habitual  caution. 
After  the  tragedy  itself , the  next  most  horrible  outrage 
of  the  week  was  the  attitude  assumed  towards 
it  by  two  Dublin  journals,  the  Express  and  the  Mail. 
We  apologize  for  intruding  such  a  subject  on  the 
public  at  such  a  time.  But  a  miscreant's  villany 
gives  him  a  proportionate  prominence,  and  in  this 
case  an  unusually  important  national  service  may  be 
done  by  noticing  it.  That  service  is  to  point  out 
distinctly  to  the  English  public  and  to  all  else  in  the 
world  whom  it  may  concern  what  party  and  what 
manner  of  party  it  is  in  Ireland  whose  interests  are 
served  by  Irish  crime.  The  Mml  and  Express  are 
the  authorized  organs  of  the  Irish  Tories.  We  frankly 
confess  we  did  not  think  the  Irish  Tories  had  fallen 
into  such  a  state  of  hopeless  sooundrelism  as  the 
leading  writing  of  these  journals  on  Monday  last 
revealed.  The  dread  presence  of  Saturday's  occur- 
rence was  something  whichmade  all  genuine  humanity 
kin  at  its  touch,  and  awed  habitual  blackguardism 
into  respectful  silence  while  its  shadow  lay  upon  us. 
The  spontaneous  burst  of  sympathy  and  indignation  is 
one  of  the  things  that  will  be  recorded  of  our  infant 
nation  when  the  time  comes  to  be  narrated.  The 
English  Tories,  who  make  a  wonderful  contrast  to 
the  present  picture,  with  a  dignified  manliness  under 
the  circumstances  that  was  good  to  see,  showed  that 
they  were  of  flesh  and  blood  before  they  were  party 
hacks.  In  their  press  and  by  the  mouths  of  their 
chiefs  they  performed  their  first  duty  in  expressing 
detestation  for  the  crime  and  grief  for  its  victims. 
They  sympathized  with  the  Minister  at  the  head  of 
the  Government,  whose  dear  private  friend  had  just 
been  murdered,  and  promised  to  'forget  party  feeling 
and  support  him  in  his  difficult  and  painful  strait. 
They  accepted  the  manifesto  of  the  liberated  Irish 
leaders  in  the  same  spirit  of  sincere  sorrow  in  which 
it  was  issued.  But  their  party  fellows  in  Ireland  ! 
It  will  be  incredible  to  all  who  do  nut  know  the  stuff 
the  Irish  Orange  Party  is  made  of  that  the  two  organs 
of  Irish  conservatism  were  so  carried  away  by  their 
delight  at  what  they  thought  was  a  splendid  blow  at 
the  national  cause  that  they  forgot  even  for  the  sake 
of  decency  to  insert  a  single  syllable  deploring  the 
assassination  in  all  their  editorial  comments  on 
Monday  last.  Not  ono  word  from  beginning  to  end  of 
compassion  for  the  victims,  of  sympathy  with  bereaved 
relatives,  of  abhorrence  of  the  crime,  or  of  any 
human  feeling  whatsoever  signifying  that  they  had 
any  humane  sense  of  what  had  taken  place.  Simply 
torrents  of  savage,  unconcealed  glee  and  satisfaction, 
the  Express  was  tsiumpbant,    it  jeered   at  Mr.  Glad- 
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Btone,'  regaling  his  fancy  with  pleasant  pictures  of  a 
nation  in  jubilee  while  his  friend  was  lying  murdered 
in  a  pool  of  his  own  gore/  and  it  was  almost  an 
eldrich  hurrah  on  Lord  Frederick's  corpse  when  it 
said  he  came  to  Ireland  as  the  harbinger  of  self- 
government  for  the  Irish  people,  '  and  by  the  Irish 
people  he  was  murdered.'  The  Mail  might  almost 
have  been  an  accomplice  oS  his  head  at  the  success 
of  his  plot.  It  exultantly  let  out  that  it  knew  all 
about  it  beforehand.  The  iirst  thing  it  had  to  say 
about  the  murder  was  in  our  Saturday's  evening  issue, 
a  few  hours  before  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr. 
Burke  were  done  to  death  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  we 
wrote  : — '  Short  as  is  the  interval  between  this  and 
the  conclusion  of  Monday  night's  debate  it  is  highly 
probable  that  incidents  may  occur  in  it  to  make  the 
House  of  Commons  pause  in  the  career  to  wliich  an 
enthusiastic  Premier  invites  it,'  and  its  charity 
towards  the  distraught  Prime  Minister  was  expressed 
in  a  '  now  '  all  England  will  burst  into  a  fury  that 
will  sweep  him  from  his  place.  The  second  leader  in 
the  journal,  which  expressed  no  sympathy  at  all,  was 
devoted  to  a  miserable  attempt  to  prove  the  sympathy 
of  the  manifesto  a  *  sham.'  The  allusion  to  ourselves, 
the  manipulation  of  extracts  from  our  articles  which 
would  make  it  appear  as  if  our  plan  of  clearing  out 
Dublin  Castle  was  to  murder  the  officials,  these  things 
are  heartily  welcome  to  us  from  the  spaun  of  the 
journalistic  gutters,  and  are  in  nowise  topics  for  clear 
minds  to  dwell  upon.  Our  task  is  to  show  that  the 
only  party  in  Ireland  which  battens  on  crime  has  in 
the  presence  of  a  fearful  calamity  at  last  clearly 
shown  its  hand.  They  are  not  pleasant  things  to 
invite  attention  to,  but  we  do  hope,  for  this  great 
occasion,  at  any  rate,  that  men  of  honest  judgment, 
and  of  all  shades  of  sentiment,  both  in  England  and 
Ireland,  have  studied  the  eSusions  of  the  organs  of 
Irish  Toryism  when  blood  was  in  the  air,  and  will 
remember  at  the  right  time  the  moral  of  them." 

There  was  afterwards  another  article  on  the  same 
subject  ? — Yes,  and  you  have  there  extracts  from  the 
Parliamentary  letter  written  at  the  time,  showing  the 
condition  of  dismay  into  which  our  party  was  thrown 
by  the  murders. 

I  will  now  read  from  the  article  of  May  27  : — 
"  The  Future. 

"  The  childish  wonder  of  the  British  public  at 
finding  that  the  Arrears  Bill  is  not  to  be  the  be-all  and 
the  end-all  of  the  Irish  national  struggle  is  the  most 
amusing  fact  of  the  day.  Mr.  Parnell  intimated  his 
opinion  that  if  the  extermination  of  the  people  were 
stayed  and  coercion  relinquished,  it  would  be  the 
surest  mode  of  combating  crime  which  is  the  direct 
offspring  of  eviction  and  coercion.  Because  a  small 
part  of  his  advice  has  been  taken  with  results  which 
already  splendidly  vindicate  its  wisdom,  the  people  of 
England  or  their  more  stupid  spokesmen  in  the  Press 
pretend  to  hold  Mr.  Parnell  hound  not  only  to  ex- 
tinguish crime,  but  to  extinguish  the  Land  League  to 
swallow  his  own  words,  to  destroy  the  power  in 
which  all  the  sacrifices  faced  in  Irish  cabins,  all  the 
sulferings  endured  in  Irish  gaols,  all  the  gold  of  our 
exiles,  all  the  strength  and  hope  of  our  nation  are 
kpit  up  and  to  compose  the  country  sweetly  to  sleep 
in  the  Liberal  lap.  Mr.  Davitt's  speeoh  at  Manchester 
comes  upon  these  simple  people  like  a  thunderbolt  in 
a  clear  sky.  To  read  some  of  the  English  comments 
one  would  suppose  that  the  abolition  of  Irish  land- 
lordism   was    a   project   of   daring   and   blasphemous 


originality  never  breathed  before  and  that  the  only 
thing  the  Land  League  has  been  striving  for  these 
three  years  past  was  a  couple  of  millions  of  money  to 
bribe  the  landlords  to  spare  the  roof -trees  of  the  serfs 
whom  they  had  pauperized.  All  that  Mr.  Davitt  con- 
tended for  at  Manchester  was  what  the  House  of  Lords 
Commission  confessed  three  weeks  ago,  that  the  only 
cure  for  Irish  landlordism  is  to  eradicate  it,  and  what 
Mr.-Gladstone  admitted  on  the  eve  of  the  Phcenix  Park 
murders,  that  tranquillity  is  not  to  be  looked  for  until 
Castle  misgovernment  is  pulled  up  by  the  roots.  This 
is  just  wbat  he  has  been  proclaiming  since  the  tramp 
of  the  gathering  peasants  of  Irishtown  first  startled 
the  dull  ear  of  England.  That  is  the  doctrine  which 
in  the  days  when  it  was  persecuted  and  scoffed  at 
shut  him  up  in  a  penal  cell  and  which  now  that  it 
is  recognized  to  be  irresistible  has  burst  his  prison 
locks.  Yet  the  British  public  stand  aghast  as  it  this 
were  something  perfectly  new  and  shocking,  as  if  the 
Land  League  were  all  along  a  staid  Whig  organiza- 
tion which  had  suddenly  flamed  out  in  red  revolution. 
One  almost  despairs  of  reasoning  with  people  who 
imagine  that  a  man  like  Mr.  Davitt  or  a  people  like 
the  Irish  people  could  be  seduced  from  the  aim  and 
mission  of  their  lives  by  an  Arrears  Bill  or  bullied 
out  of  it  by  an  improved  Coercion  Code.  There  is  no 
truer  expediency  than  candour  in  these  matters.  If 
such  a  hope  dwells  in  any  English  breast  it  is  a  wild 
delusion.  We  welcome  the  concealment  of  arrears 
because  it  saves  or  may  possibly  save  tens  of  thousands 
of  Irish  families  from  being  legally  hunted  to  despair 
and  death.  We  are  willing  to  co-operate  with  Mr. 
Parnell  and  Mr.  Davitt  (and  their  voices  have  more 
than  the  authority  of  an  army)  in  banishing  crime 
from  the  face  of  the  country.  Wrong,  whether  done 
by  the  landlord  or  by  the  State  in'the  landlord's 
interest,  bred  it  ;  chain  up  the  hand  of  the  oppressor 
and  you  chain  up  the  criminals  too.  Ministers  who 
repress  crime  by  restoring  liberty  shall  have  our 
ungrudging  praise,  but  Ministers  who  strangle  liberty 
under  pretence  of  suppressing  crime  shall  have  an 
undying  enmity." 

Witness. — That  was  in  reference  to  the  state  of  things 
which  arose  after  the  introduction  of  the  Coercion  Bill. 
We  urged  strongly  upon  the  Government  instead  of  fall- 
ing back  upon  the  old  policy  of  coercion  to  perse  rere 
boldly  with  the  policy  of  conciliating  Irish  feeling, 
and  so  to  strengthen  the  feeling  of  sympathy  with  the 
law  and  abhorrence  of  crime  which  the  Phoenix  Park 
murders  had  evoked.  But  the  Irish  people  were 
burdened  with  a  fearful  Coercion-  Act,  and  for  three 
years  afterwards  we  had  a  desperate  struggle  in  Ire- 
land with  the  methods  taken  as  vengeance  for  the 
past — methods  which  to  us  unfortunately  seemed  crimes 
in  themselves. 

Look  at  the  next  article,  that  of  August  5,  1882.— ■ 
There  is  a  good  deal  in  all  of  them  illustrating  our 
view  of  crime  denunciation.  I  have  already  pointed 
out  what  Mr.  Davitt's  reward  was  for  denouncing 
crime.  The  Freeman' s  Journal  denounced  crime, 
with  the  result  that  it  was  ridiculed.  Every  denuncia» 
tion  by  us  was  treated  as  utterly  insincere.  It  was 
absolutely  intolerable  that  we  should  be  called  upon 
to  clear  ourselves  of  responsibility  for  this  horrible 
crime.  An  innocent  Englishman  might  just  as  well  be 
called  apon  to  clear  himself  from  complicity  in  the 
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Whitechapel  murders.  As  far  as  the  Irish  people 
were  concerned,  they  knew  us,  and  any  disclaimer  on 
our  part  would  have  been  absolutely  ridiculous.  As 
far  as  the  London  newspapers  of  the  time  were  con- 
cerned, of  course  we  did  not  care  what  their  opinion 
was,  because  whatever  we  did  they  were  sore  to  mis- 
represent and  insult  us.  Notwithstanding  that  right 
through  the  history  of  that  time  all  reference  to 
United  Ireland  was  in  terms  of  disgust  and  abhor- 
lence,  we  denounced  crime  vigorously. 

I  think  there  is  an  article  of  September  2,  1882, 
which  you  wish  to  refer  to  ? — Yes,  there  is  an  article 
"  Agitation  and  Crime,"  which,  I  think,  fairly  gives 
my  view  of  our  position.  I  will  read  the  article,  as 
I  may  be  able  to  shorten  the  proceedings  by  reading 
only  the  portions  to  which  I  wish  to  refer. 

Mr.  O'Brien  then  read  as  follows  : — 

"  In  his  Belfast  speech,  Chief  Secretary  Trevelyan 
laid  down  a  policy,  the  sincerity  of  which  it  is  now 
the  business  of  the  Irish  people  to  test.  His  own  words 
were  : — '  The  fixed  policy  of  the  present  Irish 
Government  is  to  draw  a  deep  line  between  what  is 
Criminal  and  what  is  .  political.  With  political 
writings  and  speeches,  and  resolutions  at  public  meet- 
ings,we  do  not  care  to  concern  ourselves  ;  but  against 
crime  and  outrage  we  have  proclaimed,  and  we  will 
continue  to  wage  an  undying  and  unrelenting  war.' 
This  may  sound  farcially  in  a  county  where  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  principal  newspaper  is  laid  by  the  heels 
for  exposing  a  matter  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is 
anxiously  following  up  ;  but  we  are  not  inclined 
lightly  to  fasten  upon  the  Government  the  freaks  of 
a  choleric  Judge  or  of  night-walking  constables.  The 
temper  of  our  responsible  rulers  towards  open  and 
active  agitation  remains  to  be  seen.  It  will  be  our 
own  fault  if  it  is  not  soon  submitted  to  a  definite  test. 
We  have  ourselves  no  great  confidence  ;  but  Mr. 
Trevelyan  means  what  he  says,  or,  rather,  that  the 
Castle  wire-pullers, in  whose  hands  'prenticed  English 
statesmen  are  marionettes,  mean  it.  But  we  are  quite 
clear  that  by  writings,  speeches,  and  public  meetings 
all  over  the  land  he  or  they  ought  to  be  driven  frankly 
to  acknowledge  the  liberty  of  speech,  or  frankly  to 
strangle  it.  The  passage  above  cited  strikes  a  line  of 
demarcation  between  agitation  and  the  crimes  in 
which  the  suppressed  fires  of  agitation  sometimes  seek 
a  vent.  That  is  the  distinction  which  landlord  fugle- 
men and  their  English  dupes  have  striven  by  every 
species  of  tyranny  and  calumny  to  confuse.  •  It  was 
while  '  waging  an  unrelenting  war  '  against  crime  that 
Mr.  Davitt  was  throttled  into  a  convict  cell.  Crime 
was  at  a  rmnimum  last  autumn  when  Mr.  Parnell  was 
put  into  gaol  for  being  a  more  successful  politician 
than  Mr.  Forster,  yet  Mr.  Forster  to  the  day  of  his 
disgrace  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  Mr. 
Parnell  and  not  he,  by  the  removal  of  Mr.  Parnell 
from  the  scene,  that  turned  the  tranquil  rejoicings  of 
Cork  and  Wexford  last  October  into  the  scenes  of 
horror  which  followed  when  the  people  were  left 
without  any  other  counsellors  than  their  passions  or 
their  fears.  It  was  the  malignant  attempt  to  identify 
crime  with  agitation  which  alone  hindered  the 
Irish  leaders  from  denouncing  crime  with  all  their 
hearts  and  lungs.  Mr.  Forster's  whole  Irish  career, 
his  son's  literary  labours,  all  the  tiny  noises  of  the 
Tory  Corybantes  in  the  Press  were  directed  to  exhibit 
Ireland    as    a  Gehenna    of  murder,  with  her  trusted 


chiefs  as  the  leading  devils.  Is  it  wonderful  that  mis- 
representations whose  vile  hypocrisy  imposed  upon  Bng- 
landexcited  no  feelings  but  those  of  loathing  and  con- 
tempt in  upright  Irish  hearts  ?  Did  any  one  above  the 
mental  rank  of  Mr.  Tickell,  of  the  Mail,  expect 
that  men  with  an  atom  of  self-respect,  men  with 
whom  the  honour  and  love  of  a  nation  is  staked, 
would  come  out  into  the  market-place  in  sackcloth  to 
clear  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  Orange  gutter  agents 
from  suspicions  the  very  whisper  of  which  would  be 
an  insult  if  honourable  men  could  accept  any  foulness 
from  such  creatures  as  an  insult  ?  We  are  not  too 
sanguine  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  has  yet  discovered  how 
his  countrymen  have  been  duped.  He  may  take  little 
time  to  master  the  lesson  that  crime  does  not  proceed 
from  popular  liberty  but  from  the  violent  suppression 
of  popular  liberty.  .  .  .  It  is  high  time  to  drop  the 
miserable  imposture  that,  because  some  detestable 
crimes  are  committed  here,  Ireland  deserves  to  be 
branded  with  a  scarlet  letter  among  the  nations.  If 
popular  detestation  of  such  crimes  is  to  be  encouraged, 
it  is  not  by  calling  upon  the  people  to  prostrate  them- 
selves in  self-abasement  before  masters  steeped  in 
millions  of  crimes  and  hypocrisies.  It  is  not,  above 
all,  by  talking  or  thinking  or  acting  as  if  public 
opinion  in  Ireland  were  itself  a  crime  and  treating 
those  whom  the  Irish  people  hail  as  chiefs  and 
deliverers  according  to  the  canons  prescribed  by  rabid 
Tory  malice.  Whether  Mr.  Trevelyan's  Belfast  speech 
is  a  recognition  of  this — whether  he  is  willing  to 
allow  that  a  man  may  pursue  objects  of  noble  national 
aspiration  without  being  struck  down  as  a  burglar  or 
confounded  with  a  cattle  hougher  is  a  question  which 
will  be,  we  hope,  brought  to  a  speedy  decision. 
The  terms  on  which  landlordism  is  to  be  bought  off  have 
to  be  settled,  its  victims  have  to  be  protected,  the 
principles  on  which  rack-rents  are  to  be  cut  down 
must  still  be  fought  over,  the  labourers  have  to  be 
insured  a  foothold  on  the  soil,  our  industries  have  to 
be  fed  by  a  system  of  voluntary  protection,  our  nation 
has  to  be  trained  to  take  it's  destinies  into  its  own 
hands.  The  sooner  %e  have  the  country  warmed  with 
a  healthy  and  vigorous  public  opinion  upon  these  sub- 
jects, drawing  as  deep  a  line  as  Mr.  Trevelyan  does 
between  '  what  is  criminal  and  what  is  political,'  the 
sooner  we  shall  know  whether  Mr.  Trevelyan  is  in 
earnest  in  this  distinction, andthesooner,  in  any  event, 
we  will  teach  the  world  to  appreciate  the  difference 
between  the  true  aims  of  the  Irish  people  and  the 
wretched  libels  of  their  enemies." 

In  1881  was  the  second  Coercion  Act  passed  ? — Yes. 

And  were  there  after  that  attacks  made  upon  the 
Press  by  the  Government  ? — Yes  ;  during  three  years 
we  had  a  desperate  struggle  for  liberty  of  speech  in 
Ireland.  We  had  to  struggle  against  three  things — 
first,  the  methods  taken  in  the  administration  of 
justice  ;  secondly,  attempts  made  to  suppress  our 
organization  and  to  suppress  free  speech  ;  and, 
thirdly,  constant  attempts  to  insult  us  and  confound  us 
with  criminals  and  accuse  us  of  sympathy  with  them. 

Were  public  meetings  at  all  suppressed  ? — Cer« 
tainly.  All  the  chief  Nationalist  papers  in  Ireland 
were  attacked.  Mr.  Gray  was  sent  to  prison  for  six 
months  and  fined  £300  for  publishing  a  letter  of  mine 
with  reference  to  the  first  Crimes  Act  jury,  the  Hynes 
jury,  although  my  statement  was  subsequently  homo 
out  by  the  affidavits  of  11  different  witnesses 
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The  Attoesey-Gekbbai..— Eeally,  I  do  not  quite 
Bee  what  this  has  to  do  with  the  matter. 

The  Pkesident.— No,  this  would  raise  half-a-dozen 
distinct  issues. 

Witness. — I  endeavoured  to  expose  what  I  consi- 
dered a  frightful  scandal,  and  Mr.  Gray,  for  publish- 
ing the  letter,  received  the  punishment  I  have  men- 
tioned ;  and  other  papers  having  been  attacked — the 
Kerry  Sentinel,  the  Wexford  People,  and  the  Tuam 
News — ^practically  speaking  there  was  no  other  voice 
left  except  United  Ireland  for  the  expression  of 
public  opinion.  The  consequence  was  that  I  had  to 
write  far  and  away  more  fiercely  than  in  any  other 
circumstances  I  should  have  done. 

I  believe  that  in  December,  1882,  you  had  brought 
very  grave  charges  against  Crown  officials  ? — Dis- 
tinctly. 

Against  Mr.  French? — Yes.  He  was  afterwards  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment. 
Unless  I  went  into  the  qaestion  of  the  struggle  with 
the  Government  of  that  day  it  could  never  be  under- 
stood, what  a  life  and  death  struggle  I  was  then  carry- 
ing on.  Matters  came  to  my  knowledge  as  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  which  I  regarded  as  in  the 
highest  degree  criminal,  and  I  exposed  them  and  took 
the  risk,  and  pressed  month  after  month  for  a  public 
investigation  into  them  ;  and  when  I  could  not  get  it 
1  wrote  more  and  more  strongly,  in  order,  to  force  an 
investigation,  even  by  my  own  prosecution. 

Beside  that  particular  matter,  did  yon  also  deal 
with  the  charge  made  with  regard  to  the  getting  up 
of  crimes  ? — Oh,  certainly. 

And  challenged  investigation  ? — I  challenged  in- 
restigation  and  I  challenge  it  now,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  in  every  particular  charge  I  made  I  was  right. 
For  example,  I  should  be  quite  prepared  to  risk  any- 
ihing  that  a  dynamite  conspiracy  and  other  matters 
;fere  organized  by  an  agent  of  this  infamous  creature 
French. 

Can  you  give  any  particular  instance  ? — Certainly. 
One  man,  by  name  MacDermott,  who  is  a  Government 

spy,  was  seen  in  Dublin  Castle  a  few  days  before 

The  Attokney-Gbneeal.— I  submit  that  what  must 
have  been  merely  communicated  to  the  witness  is  not 
evidence. 

Mr.  Eeid. — The  Attorney-General  has  himself 
adverted  to  one  particular  article  in  which  these 
charges  are  made  in  United  Ireland. 

The  Attorney-General. — It  was  not  in  reference 
to  any  particular  article. 

Mr.  Keid.— The  Attorney-General  read  a  passage 
from  United  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  imputing  it  as 
blame  to  Mr.  O'Brien  that  he  had  charged  that 
crimes  had  been  got  up  hy  agents provocatewsinlTela.nd. 
It  is  quite  true  that  he  did  so,  and  that  is  what  he 
believes  to  be  true. 

The  President. — He  may  be  asked,  "  Do  you 
believe  that  to  be  true  ?"  but  he  cannot  go  into  the 
details  of  the  whole  question  ;  he  can  onlv  give 
evidence  of  what  he  knows< 


Examination  continued. — These  charges  were  that 
there  were  certain  spies  and  persons  in  the  pay  of  the 
police  who  were  getting  up  crimes  ? — Yes,  entrapping 
people  into  crime  and  murder  conspiracies. 

Did  you  get  information,  and  do  you  believe  that 
these  things  were  true  ? — Certainly,  and  I  heard  it 
admitted  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  President. — I  do  not  know  who  would  be  in  a 
position  to  make  an  admission  of  that  kind.  I  think^ 
Mr.  Reid,  that  you  should  confine  the  witness  to 
those  things  which  you  consider  admissible  in  evi- 
dence. 

f>  Examination  continued. — Yon  were  yourself  satisfied 
of  the  truth  of  these  charges  ?— I  was  then  and  I  am 
now. 

Did  you  inquire  yourself  as  well  as  you  could  into 
whether  they  were  true  or  not  ? — Most  faithfully. 

Also  with  regard  to  the  paying  of  large  sums  of 
money  to  informers  ? — Yes  ;  a  sum  of  £3,000  was 
paid 

The  Attorney-General. — Is  this  a  matter  of  his 
own  knowledge  ? 

Mr.  Eeid. — Did  you  make  that  charge  ?— Yes,  and 
I  will  state  why  I  did  so. 

The  President.— No,  no,  we  cannot  go  into  details 
of  this.  The  .witness  may  be  asked  about  what  has 
been  brought  to  our  notice,  but  not  upon  what  he 
himself  brings  to  our  notice  and  of  which  he  then 
gives  an  explanation. 

Examination  continued. — As  to  jury-packing,  have 
you  had  experience  of  it  ?— Certainly.  I  have  been 
tried  myself. 

When  you  were  tried  how  many  were  ordered  to 
stand  aside  ? — I  think  34  Catholics,  though  the  jury 
was  specially  struck  under  the  Crimes  Act,  and  com- 
posed of  special  jurors.  That  was  in  January,  1883. 

The  Attorney-General.— I  submit  that  these 
statements  have  no  relation  to  the  issue. 

Mr.  Eeid. — Your  Lordships  have  heard  terrible 
stories  of  crime  in  Ireland  ;  I  admit  that  they  are 
admissible  ;  your  Lordships  are  now  hearing  what  the 
other  side  put  forward  as  a  justification  for  the 
agitation  and  organization,  as  an  explanation  of 
any  excesses  in  language  which  there  may  have  been, 
and  as  a  reason  for  the  distrust  and  want  of  confidence 
in  the  administration  of  justice  which  led  these 
gentlemen  to  supply  money  for  the  defence  of 
prisoners.     That  is  my  ground. 

The  President. — Yes,  I  do  not  think  it  is  objection- 
able while  the  witness  confines  himself  to  a  general 
statement, but  I  object  to  his  going  into  thesedetails. 
Let  the  witness  give  his  general  statement,  which  can 
then  be  tested  by  cross-examination  but  he  ia  not 
entitled  beforehand  to  go  into  these  questions  into 
which  he  seems  disposed  to  go,  such  as  a  packed  jury 
and  34  Catholics  ordered  to  stand  aside. 

Witness. — It  was  in  order  to  give  some  idea  of  tha 
1  struggle    which   I    was  obliged  to  carry  on.  and  to 
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account  for  our  position  with  regard  to  the  denuncia- 
tion of  crime. 

Examination  continued. — Is  there  a  general  feeling 
of  confidence,  or  the  reverse,  in  the  administration  of 
justice  in  Ireland,  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
juries  ? — ^There  is  a  feeling  of  distrust  in  the  law, 
and  a  feeling  that  the  law  is  simply  used  against  the 
people. 

The  Court  at  this  point  adjourned,  it  being 
4  o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  22. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  84th  sitting  to- 
day at  half-past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court 
of  the  Eoyal  Courts  of  Justice. 

On  the  Commissioners'   taking  their  seats, 

Mr.  William  O'Brien  again  took  his  place  in  the  wit- 
ness-box, and  his  examination-in-chief  was  resumed. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Kkid,  he  said  : — Yesterday  I  stated 
that  I  made  only  one  speech  in  county  Mayo,  but  I 
delivered  several,  but  that  was  within  the  last  two 
years, in  connexion  with  the  combinationofthe  tenants 
which  was  entirely  successful  without  the  commission 
of  any  crime.  With  regard  to  United  Ireland,  there 
never  was  at  any  time  any  incitement  to  outrage  in 
anything  written  for  it.  I  am  ready  and  anxious  to 
explain,  if  asked, the  circumstances  of  any  strong  lan- 
guage that  was  used  in  United  Ireland.  I  was  elected 
for  Mallow  in  January,  1883,  and  since  then  I  have 
made  speeches  in  nearly  every  county  in  Ireland,  and 
for  every  one  of  those  speeches  I  am  prepared  to 
answer.  With  regard  to  the  National  League,  it  was 
founded  almost  entirely  to  deal  with  the  secret  com- 
bination of  the  landlords.  A  circular  which  appeared 
in  the  Freeman's  Journal  showed  that  the  landlords 
had  formed  a  combination  with  a  large  nominal 
capital — something  like  a  million  of  money — for  the 
purpose  of  putting  down  the  combination  of  tenants 
and  planting  evicted  farms  with  what  were  called 
colonies  of  loyal  tenants.  That  was  the  time  when 
the  tenants  had  been  disarmed  and  the  Land  League 
suppressed,  and  there  was  no  tenants'  organization. 
That  was  stated  in  the  circular  calling  the  meeting  at 
which  the  Mansion-house  Evicted  Tenants'  Fund  was 
started. 

The  Attoeney-General. — If  there  is  a  circular  it 
should  be  produced. 

Examination  continued. — I  have  not  the  circular 
with  me,  but  I  will  bring  it  to-morrow.  The  Mansion- 
house  Charitable  Fund  being  found  to  be  deficient  in 
many  ways  in  giving  protection  to  the  tenants,  the 
National  League  was  formed.  I  have  been  on  the 
organizing  committee  of  the  National  League  since 
its  formation.  It  is  absolutely  untrue  that  the 
National  League  has  in  any  way  encouraged  outrage  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  whole  energies  of  Mr.  T.  Har- 
rington, the  secretary,  upon  whom  the  bulk  of  the 
work  fell,  have    been   employed   in   rebuking   strong 


language  on  the  part  of  members  of  branches. 
Upon  several  occasions,  in  consequence  of  the  use  of 
strong  language  and  in  consequence  of  boycotting  for 
private  ends,  he  has  rebuked  branches  and  declared 
them  suppressed, and  the  organizing  committee  have  in- 
variably unanimously  upheld  his  action.  Moreover, 
this  action  was  usually  done  in  the  teeth  of  angry  local 
feeling.  I  never  made  a  public  speech  before  I  went 
to  Mallow,  and  only  speak  for  the  la.st  four  or  five 
years  ;  but  our  invariable  experience  during  that  time 
was  this — whenever  we  found  that  there  was  the 
slightest  danger  of  crime  or  of  secret  societies  we 
immediately  held  a  meeting,  and  the  result  in  every 
case  was  to  put  an  end  to  it.  The  Cork  Constitution 
newspaper  made  charges  last  year  against  me  of 
almost  the  same  character  as  the  present.  I  brought 
an  action  and  obtained  a  verdict  for  £100  damages 
from  a  special  jury,  the  majority  of  whom  were  my 
opponents.  In  1886  I  went  to  America  with  Mr. 
Davitt,  Mr.  Redmond,  and  Mr.  Deasy,  for  the  purpose 
of  attending  the  Convention  held  at  Chicago.  At  that 
time  I  was  aware  there  was  a  dynamite  organization 
only  from  reading  about  it  in  newspapers.  One 
of  the  delegates  present  at  the  Convention  was 
Mr.  Finerty.  He  is  a  member  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  but  I  knew 
nothing  of  him  beyond  what  I  had  read  in  the  London 
newspapers,  and  judging  from  our  own  character  as 
described  by  them  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  accept 
their  verdict  as  to  the  character  or  deeds  of  any  Irish- 
man. I  speak  of  the  London  newspapers  generally, 
Mr.  Finerty  enjoyed  a  good  reputation  and  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  man  of  influence  in  the  United  States. 
At  the  Convention  Mr.  Finerty  made  a  speech.  As 
well  as  I  remember  it  was  not  in  any  sense  a 
dynamite  speech,  but  it  was  a  speech  against  concilia- 
tion with  England — Mr.  Finerty  laughed  at  us  forthink- 
ing  we  could  ever  win  anything  from  England  except 
by  the  sword.  When  Mr.  Finerby  had  spoken,  Mr. 
Davitt  got  up  and  replied.  He  made  a  very  powerful 
speech  and  carried  the  Convention  unanimously.  Mr. 
Finerty  resented  it,  and  there  was  a  very  nasty  scene 
indeed. 

Mr.  Rbid. — I  will  read  the  following  from  a 
pamphlet  officially  recording  the  proceedings  of  the 
Convention  of  1886  :— "  '  lint  I  find,'  said  Mr. 
Davitt,  '  men  who  are  the  loudest  in  denouncing 
moral  force  and  speechmaking  are  always  the  most 
prone  to  come  forward  and  make  speeches.'  This 
pointed  language  was  construed  as  an  intentional 
insult  by  Mr.  Finerty.  He  immediately  sprang  to  his 
feet,  advanced  excitedly  towards  Mr.  Davitt,  and 
said,  '  You  cannot  insult  me,  Davitt,  here  or  else- 
where, without  reply  from  me.'  '  I  have  not  insulted 
Mr.  Finerty,'  said  Mr,  Davitt,  '  and  I  am  not  going 
to  be  intimidated  by  any  one.'  (Cheers.)  He  had 
not,  he  went  on,  called  into  question  Mr.  Finerty'a 
honesty  of  purpose  or  his  loyalty  and  the  right  to 
express  his  opinions,  but  it  would  seem  from  his 
menacing   attitude   that  he  would  deny  him  (Davitt) 
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the  right  which  he  (Davitt)  had   conceded."    Is  that 
correct  ? — It  is. 

Examination  continued. — The  tone  of  my  speech  and 
of  Mr.  Davitt's  was  very  distinctly  in  favour  of  con- 
ciliation. Mr.  Finerty  took  the  opposite  view,  but 
he  did  not  advocate  dynamite.  Both  Mr.  Redmond 
and  I  got  on  our  legs  to  repudiate  Mr.  Finerty's 
speech.  Some  allusion  had  been  made  to  Mr.  Sed- 
mond  by  Mr.  Finerty,  and  Mr.  Redmond  spoke  and 
denounced  Mr.  Finerty's  attitude  so  effectually  that  I 
thought  it  undesirable  to  spoil  the  effect  by  saying 
anything  myself.  The  next  night  of  the  Convention 
there  was  a  great  meeting,  the  Governor  of  the  State 
being  in  the  chair, which  was  addressed  by  ex-Speaker 
ilaudall,  of  the  United  States  House  of  Kepresenta- 
tives.  I  made  a  speech  making  my  position  and  that 
of  my  party  as  clear  as  I  could. 

The  Attokney-Qeneeal. — If  this  is  reported  any- 
where I  should  like  to  have  it. 

Witness. — I  quoted  it  to  a  National  League  meeting 
in  Dublin  afterwards  from  a  report  in  one  of  the 
Chicago  papers.  It  is  to  be  found  in  United  Ireland. 

Examination  resumed. — That  speech  was  most  dis- 
tinctly in  favour  of  a  conciliatory  action  with  regard 
to  the  differences  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain 
and  for  a  hearty  acceptance  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
policy.  I  told  them  that  if  we  were  wrong  in  that 
we  were  wrong  in  everything.  Most  distinctly  those 
present  at  the  Convention  were  in  favour  of  the  policy 
we  recommended.  Mr.  Finerty  was  of  the  dissen- 
tients, but  he  admitted  frankly  that  he  stood  alone. 
He  was  listened  to  because  he  was  looked  upon  as  a 
man  with  a  good  voice.  Had  he  been  a  bad  speaker 
he  would  not  have  been  listened  to,  bat  there  was  an 
impression  he  was  a  fine  speaker,  and  it  was  thought 
better  to  let  him  blow  off  steam.  So  far  as  I  under- 
stand, O'Donovan  Bossa  was  not  friendly  to  us  ;  his 
faction  is  a  mere  little  knot.  No  one  in  Americs. 
speaks  of  them  seriously.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  suggesting  that  while  I  was  in  America 
with  Mr.  Redmond,  Mr.  Deasy,  and  Mr.  Davitt  we 
had  any  relations  with  any  party  favourable  to  crime 
or  dynamite.  The  dynamiters,  whoever  they  may  be, 
must  be  the  merest  fraction,  as  the  vast  bulk  of  that 
Convention  were  men  of  the  very  highest  stamp  in 
every  way.  While  I  was  in  New  York  Mr.  Patrick 
Ford  called  upon  me.  Persons  of  all  sorts  called 
upon  me.  Mr.  Ford  seemed  very  much  depressed  and 
seemed  to  regret  the  course  Mr.  Parnell  was  taking. 
I  told  him  he  must  not  be  astonished  if  Mr.  Parnell 
would  hold  no  parley  with  a  policy  which  had  been  a 
most  dismal  failure.  Up  to  this  time  Patrick  Ford 
had  preached  dynamite — that  is  the  utmost  extent  to 
which  he  ever  went — but  he  appeared  to  be  astonished 
and  delighted  with  the  success  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
policy,  and  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  peace  and 
sick  of  this  eternal  war.  There  is  no  secret  about 
that  conversation,  and  I  am  prepared  to  answer  any 
qnestion  with  regard  to  it.  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Ford  on 
other  occasions  ;  the    last   time  was   when    I  was   in 


America  at  the  end  of  1887,  in  the  Press  Club  in  New 
York.  In  1887  I  went  to  Canada,  and  I  afterwards 
visited  Boston  and  received  the  freedom  of  the  city. 
While  I  was  at  Boston  the  representatives  of  the 
trades  of  New  York  came  there  and  presse4  me  very 
hard  to  attend  a  public  reception  in  New  York.  I 
consented,  being  under  the  impression  that  it  was  a 
purely  trade  organization.  When  I  got  to  New  York 
I  found  that  the  reception  was  to  be  organized  by  the 
extreme  section,  the  physical  force  men,  as  bad 
as  those  in  Canada.  I  was  attacked  in  Canada  by 
opponents,  and  the  driver  of  my  carriage  was  shot* 
When  at  New  York  I  found  that  it  had  been  actually 
arranged  that  the  chairman  of  the  n^eeting  should  be 
a  man  who  had  presided  at  a  lecture  a  short  time 
before,  Tynan,  "  No.  1."  Thereupon,  I  announced 
that,  unless  they  abandoned  their  chairman  and  also 
abandoned  their  resolutions — which  committed  us  to 
several  things  that  I  regarded  as  compromising  to  our 
cause — I  should  not  attend.  Up  till  the  last  moment 
the.v  led  me  to  believe  that  they  would"  do  what  I 
required,  and  it  was  only  when  the  processions  were 
forming  in  the  streets  and  swarms  of  men  were  wait« 
ing  that  I  found  that  they  would  not  do  as  I  wanted, 
I  should  think  there  were  100,000  men  outside.  I 
persisted  in  my  refusal  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  in 
consequence  was  denounced  in  very  strong  terms.      * 

The  Attorkey-General. — If  this  gentleman  was 
not  there  we  ought  to  have  a  report. 

Witness. — I  speak  from  the  same  sources  of  in« 
formation  as  those  from  which  I  knew  of  Patrick 
Ford  and  Finerty,  the  newspapers  of  New  York.  The 
New  York  papers  were  simply  crammed  with  denun- 
ciations of  me,  and  said  I  should  never  be  allowed 
to  open  my  lips  on  the  American  continent  again, 
I  had,  in  the  meantime,  an  opportunity  of  explaining 
my  position  and  explaining  how  I  had  been  trapped. 
A  great  open-air  meeting  was  held  in  New  York, 
which  was  attended  by  many  thousands  of  persons,  and 
while  there  I  received  a  telegram  of  congratulation 
from  the  leading  Nationalists  of  America,  saying  that 
I  had  saved  the  League  from  destruction.  Men  of  the 
first  position  in  New  York  attended  the  meeting. 
Before  leaving  America  I  was  entertained  at  a  banquet 
and  presented  with  a  cheque  for  £5,000  for  the 
Parnell  Fund  by  the  United  Irish  societies  and 
Nationalists  of  every  shade  who  were  not  criminals. 
Among  others  present  was  Mr.  O'Meagher  Condon. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney-General  .—j 
think,  Mr.  O'Brien,  you  said  yesterday  that  you  wore 
first  imprisoned  on  October  20,  1881  ?— The  exact 
date  I  cannot  give  you,  but  it  was  about  that  timo. 

When  did  you  come  out  ? — April,  1882. 

Do  I  understand  that  between  October  20,  1881, 
and  April,  1882,  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  Unitec 
Ireland  ? — Certainly,  I  have  said  so. 

To  what  extent  did  you  write  for  United  Ireland 
while  you  were  in  Kilmainham  ?— X  have  stated 
exactly  what  occurred. 

I  have  no  intention  of  troubling  you  a  second  time, 
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but  I  only  wanted  to  get  clearly  from  you  what  was 
the  extent  of  your  connexion  with  the  paper  between 
those  two  dates  ? — The  editor  who  succeeded  me  was 
arrested  a  week  or  two  after  me,  and  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  no  leading 
articles.  The  first  time  that  I  got  the  opportunity  of 
Bending  word,  I  sent  directions  that  the  leading 
articles  should  be  dropped,  and  a  blank  mourning 
bordered  column  left  with  the  heading  "  Liberty 
of  the  Press  in  Ireland."  That  continued  for 
some  time  ;  but  I  cannot  fix  the  dates.  During 
(hat  time  my  only  contributions  to  United 
Ireland  were  analyses  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Land  Courts,  which  were  just  then  opened. 
Then  after  that  the  paper  got  into  other  hands  audi  lost 
entire  account  and  have  up  to  this  hour  ;  I  have  no 
accurate  knowledge  whatever  as  to  who  had  control 
over  it.  The  Ladies'  Land  League,  I  believe,  had 
something  to  do  with  it  for  some  time,  and  I  believe 
afterwards  Mr.  Sexton.  When  I  heard  that  they  were 
in  want  of  them  I  did  send  an  occasional  leading 
article. 

You  have  given  your  explanation, Mr.  O'Brien,  deal- 
ing with  that.  I  want  to  ask  you  now  the  extent  to 
which  you  contributed  yourself  ? — I  have  told  you  I 
sent  a  few  leading  articles  whenever  I  could. 

Would  that  be  between  January  and  June,  1882  ? — 
Probably. 

Those  contained  the  statements  about  the  Land 
Court  trials  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  see  the  articles  that  appeared  after  they 
were  printed  ? — Certainly  not.     It  was 

Can  you  tell  me,  without  inconvenience— I  do  not 
want  to  stop  you ? — I  do  not  wish  to  say  one  un- 
necessary word. 

Very  well.  Now,  after  you  came  out  of  prison,  you 
resumed  your  editorial  work  ? — I  did. 

And  from  April,  1882,  down  to  what  later  date  were 
you  in  sole  charge  of  United  Ireland  ?  All  the  time  ? 
^Yes,  except  that  during  the  Mallow  election  I  was 
not  able  to  attend  to  it  ;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  latter 
end  of  1882  ;  and  also  for  the  first  few  months  when  I 
had  to  attend  to  my  Parliamentary  duties  I  was  not 
able  to  do  so. 

Then  with  the  exception  of  the  time  you  were  en- 
gaged in  the  Mallow  election  and  in  your  Parlia- 
mentary duties  you  superintended  the  paper  P^Yes. 
I  may  say  I  am  responsible  for  everything  that  ap- 
peared in  the  paper  from  the  date  of  my  release  up  to 
the  present  time. 

You  wrote  for  it  yourself  ? — Yes. 

And  saw  the  articles  that  were  written  by  other  per- 
sons ? — Yes. 

Now,  yon  have  spoken  as  to  the  action  of  the 
National  League  and  as  to  the  action  of  Mr.  Harring- 
ton. Is  that  entered  in  any  minute  book  ?— I  think  it 
would  be,  though,  indeed,  I  am  not  very  certain. 
Our  proceedings  in  the  League  were  very  terse,  but  I 
am  perfectly  certain  it  would  be  entered  in  tjie  letter 
book. 


Never  mind  whether  the  proceedings  were  terse  or 
not.  As  to  your  reference  to  secret  societies.  Is  there 
any  document  relating  to  that  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any 
reference  to  secret  societies. 

.■  You  have  said,  yon  know,  that  whenever  you  had 
reason  to  believe  that  there  was  a  secret  society  in 
operation  you  held  a  meeting  ? — No,  I  did  not  put  it 
in  that  form.  What  I  said  was  that  whenever  our 
friends  in  a  district  told  us  that  people  were  getting 
desperate  and  that  there  was  some  danger  of  crime  en- 
suing we  immediately  adopted  the  specific  for  it, 
which  was,  holding  a  great  meeting. 

Whenever,  either  in  writing  or  by  verbal  representa- 
tions, there  had  been  statements  made  to  you  that 
people  were  getting  desperate  E — We  had  statements 
that  the  people  were  getting  desperate  in  a  few  dis- 
tricts. As  to  th6  vast  majority  of  districts  in  Ireland 
there  was  scarcely  a  ripple  on  the  surface  of  our 
movement. 

Is  there  any  book  in  existence  in  which  we  can  find 
any  instances  of  such  communications  to  the  League 
or  of  any  action  being  taken  by  the  League  in  conse- 
quence ? — I  do  not  think  so.  In  these  matters  we  acted 
on  our  own  responsibility. 

The  position  you  take  up  before  my  Lords  is,  as  I 
understand  it,  that  from  1881,  when  you  joined  the 
League,  you  were  absolutely  working  solely  for  con- 
stitutional action  ? — Distinctly. 

There  was  nothing  in  any  way,  directly  or  in- 
directly, in  connexion  with  any  work  you  were  doing 
which  could  be  considered  unconstitutional  ? — Abso- 
lutely nothing,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Neither  by  word,  writing,  speech,  nor  action  ?— 
Neither  by  word,  writing,  action,  nor  even  thought. 

Boycotting,  I  gather,  you  regard  as  constitutional 
action  ?— That  depends  on  what  meaning  is  attached 
to  the  word  "  boycotting."  I  speak  of  "  boycott- 
ing "as    simply  the  Irish  for  "  blackballing." 

Never  mind  what  it  is  the  Irish  for.  You 
consider  that  it  is  equivalent  to  constitutional 
action  ?  —  Distinctly.  Of  course  these  matters 
are  hard  to  explain.  My  distinction  is  this.  I 
draw  a  very  distinct  line  between  criminality  and 
illegality.  As  to  criminality,  there  is  an  honest,  in- 
herent abhorrence  of  it  in  the  Irish  people.  As  to 
illegality,  mere  reverence  for  law  as  law — well,  ille- 
gality is  bred  in  us. 

I  wish  to  get  a  distinct  answer  from  you  on  this 
point.  Whenever  you  refer  to  boycotting  as  constitu- 
tional you  mean  boycotting  short  of  intimidation  ? — 
Yes,  but  there  again,  when  we  come  to  intimidation, 
we  come  again  to  a  matter  of  definition.  Intimidation 
means  many  different  things.  Under  tbe  present 
Coercion  Act  in  force  in  Ireland  it  may  mean  any 
thing  a  resident  magistrate  may  direct  it  to  mean. 

Never  mind  that.  Let  us  go  on,  if  you  please.  I 
have  not  asked  you  about  that.  Besistance  to  the 
law— resisting  the  execution  of  the  decrees  of  the  law 
—do  you  regard  that  as  constitutional  or  not  ?— I  do  not. 

I  undergtand  you  tg  say  thaji  you  have  pexei^iSiiectls 
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or  indirectly,  authorized  or  sanctioned  direct  resist- 
ance to  the  law  ?— Oh,  no,  I  did  not  say  that.  I  did 
on  one  occasion.  My  answer  to  you  was  with  refer- 
ence to  any  occult  society  or  anything  done  in  a  secret 
manner. 

Which  is  the  one  occasion  on  which  you  say  you  did 
authorize  or  sanction  direct  resistance  to  the  law  ? — 
•^rhe  occasion  was  at  Mitchelstown. 

Very  well.  The  year  ?— The  year  was  1888,  and  the 
occasion  was  an  attempt  by  a  landlord  to  rob  the 
tenants  of  the  benefit  of  an  Act  which  was  within  two 
days  of  passing  by  evicting  them  before  it  passed. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  certainly  did  advise  the 
tenants  to  make  an  honest  fight  in  defence  of  their 
homes,  and  I  do  not  think  I  was  far  wrong.  No  fight 
took  place.  No  eviction  took  place.  The  Act  was 
passed  and  the  tenants  were  safe.  Nobody  was  one 
penny  the  worse. 

Well,  that  is  the  sole  occasion  on  which  you  have 
authorized  or  sanctioned  resistance  to  the  law  ? — Cer- 
tainly that  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  I  have 
advised  resistance  to  the  law. 

Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  boycotting  resolutions 
aaming  people  by  hundreds  and  thousands  were  reported 
in  United  Ireland  ? — Most  certainly  not  by  hundreds 
and  thousands. 

Can  you  put  any  limit  on  it  ? — No  ;  but  in  propor- 
tion to  the  estent  of  our  organization  it  was  some- 
thing infinitesimal. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  there  have  not  been 
thousands  of  resolutions  boycotting  persons  or  naming 
them  reported  in  United  Ireland  ? — Indeed,  I  will. 

What  is  the  limit  you  put  to  that  ? — I  cannot  say 
how  many  appeared. 

Are  you  aware  that  similar  resolutions  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Nationalist  papers  throughout  Ireland  ? — 
There  were  very  few  published  that  were  not  pub- 
lished in  United  Ireland  also. 

Now,  do  you  regard  the  depriving  a  man  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  as  intimidation  or  not  ? — I  do  ; 
that  is  to  say,  if  his  life  is  endangered  ;  but  if  he  is 
simply  inconvenienced  in  his  food  supply  I  say  dis- 
tinctly it  is  a  most  legitimate  weapon. 

Then  you  draw  the  line  where  a  man's  life  would  be 
in  danger  ?— Either  where  his  life  or,  of  course,  his 
limbs  are  in  danger. 

And  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  approve  of 
boycotting  in  respect  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  pro- 
vided that  it  does  not  actually  endanger  a  man's  life 
or  limbs  ? — Yes.  If  a  man  is  by  the  general  consent 
of  the  community  supposed  to  be  working  for  base, 
selfish  ends,  and  to  be  an  enemy  of  his  brother  men,  I 
bold  that  it  is  perfectly  justifiable  for  these  people, 
having  no  other  power  in  their  hands,  to  inconvenience 
that  man  in  every  way  they  can. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  that.  I  wish  to  understand 
your  distinct  answer,  that  short  of  injury  to  life  and 
injury  to  limb  you  approve  of  such  pressure  being 
brought  to  bear  on  a  man  as  will  deprive  him  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  ?— Well,  unless  a  man's  life  was 


endangered    you  would    scarcely   speak    of    his  being 
deprived  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

I  will  put  it  to  you  that  a  man  cannot  get  any  food 
except  at  a  distance  of  15  miles,  and  only  when 
fetched  by  himself.  Do  you  consider  it  a  legitimate 
thing  to  refuse  him  the  necessaries  of  life  P — I  con- 
sider it  a  perfectly  legitimate  thing  when  a  man  has 
chosen  his  side,  and  chosen  the  landlords'  side,  to 
compel  him  to  depend  upon  the  landlords  and  to  make 
it  as  dear  for  him  as  possible  to  get  provisions. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  consider  that  con- 
stitutional boycotting  extends  to  that  ? — I  consider  that 
it  does. 

Suppose  a  man  is  brought  to  financial  ruin.  Would 
you  consider  that  constitutional  boycotting  ? — You  are 
speaking  of  the  effects  on  a  man.  I  decline  to  speak 
of  anything  except  the  actions  of  the  people  who  are 
boycotting. 

I  must  ask  you  to  answer  my  q.uestion.  Assuming 
that  boycotting  produces  bankruptcy  and  financial  ruin, 
do  you  call  that  boycotting  with  intimidation  or  not  ?— 
Decidedly  not.  It  is  what  I  call  legitimate  pressure, 
within  the  law.  If  a  man  has  been  making  a  large 
amount  of  money  by  the  custom  of  the  people,  and  if 
he  spends  the  money  to  destroy  these  poor  people  and 
buy  the  land  over  their  heads,  I  hold  it  absolutely 
legitimate  for  these  people  to  deprive  that  man  of 
their  custom  and  give  him  no  sort  of  assistance 
whatever. 

I  understand  you  to  say  that,  assuming  a  farmer  or 
occupier  of  land  to  have  taken  a  surrendered  farm 
and  his  neighbours  to  disapprove  of  the  land  being 
taken,  it  is  not  intimidation  to  decline  to  buy  from 
or  sell  to  or  work  for  him  until  it  produces  his  ruin  ? 
—No,  I  do  not  disapprove  of  land  being  taken  under 
all  circumstances. 

That  is  not  the  point  I  am  putting  to  you.— Well,  I 
am  very  dull,  I  daresay.     In  what  way  do  you  mean  ? 

Suppose  a  man  is  not  able  to  reap  his  crops,  so  that 
he  is  reduced  to  financial  ruin  and  bankruptcy,  do  you 
call  that  intimidation  or  not  ? — I  hold  that  it  is 
legitimate  pressure,  and  not  reprehensible  in  any 
sense,  though  it  may  possibly  be  so  in  a  legal  sense, 
as  the  law  is  stated  by  the  majority  which  is  at 
present  against  us  in  Parliament. 

Mutilating  a  man's  cattle.  Do  you  call  that 
intimidation  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  you 
to  ask  me  a  question  like  that.  Brutality  itself  is 
brutality  everywhere. 

I  am  afraid  I  must  put  the  question  to  you  again 
and  ask  you  to  answer  it.  Do  you  consider  the  muti- 
lation of  a  man's  cattle,  apart  from  its  brutality,  to 
be  intimidation  or  not  ?— Distinctly  I  do. 

Ordering  his  servants  to  leave  and  threatening  them 
if  they  do  not  ?— In  any  shape  or  form,  certainly,  I 
consider  it  intimidation. 

Summoning  a  manbefore  the  tribunals  of  the  League 
to  account  for  his  acts.  Do  you  consider  that  intimi- 
dation ?— Quite   the    contrary.    It    is  only  fair  play. 
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When   a   man   is   not   called   before   the  League  tho 
effect  is  that  be  is  condemned  behind  his  back. 

The  law  of  the  League  being  that  the  persons  who 
offend  against  the  rules  of  the  League  shall  be  called 
before  the  League  ? — There  is  no  such  rule  that  I 
tnow  of  ;  but  where  the  members  of  the  League  are, 
practically  speaking,  the  whole  community,  roughly 
elected,  and  one  of  their  neighbours  takes  advantage 
of  the  ruin  of  an  unfortunate  tenant  and  with  money 
made  in  other  ways  comes  in  behind  his  back  and 
purchases  bis  place,  then  I  bold  that  it  is  an  honest 
way  to  tell  him  his  conduct  is  impugned,  and  that  he 
must  come  before  his  neighbours  and  say  what  he  has 
to  say  for  himself.  No  man  has  ever  been  injured  by  it, 

I  will  put  the  question  to  you  again.  (The  learned 
counsel  then  repeated  the  question.) — I  object  to  the 
term  summoning,  but  if  you  mean  by  that  giving 
notice  to  a  person  that  there  is  a  complaint  against 
him  and  asking  him  to  attend,  that  I  hold  is  a  neigh- 
bourly thing  and  a  proper  thing. 

I  will  put  a  hypothetical  case  to  you.  A  notice  in 
the  paper,  saying  that  the  case  of  John  Brown  was 
taken  into  consideration  on  Sunday  last,  and  that  it 
was  resolved  that  he  be  requested  to  attend  the 
following  Sunday  to  explain  his  conduct.  Do  you 
regard  the  publication  of  such  a  notice  as  that  as 
intimidation  or  not  ? — Certainly  not. 

The  man  attends  and  declines  to  give  up  the  farm, 
or  obey  the  wish  of  that  body  of  persons,  and  in 
consequence  the  shopkeepers  are  told  not  to  deal  with 
him.  Do  you  regard  that  as  intimidation  or  not  ? — No. 
I  would,  perhaps,  if  the  shopkeepers  were  warned  ; 
but  when  it  is  a  matter  which  springs  from  tho 
common  consent  of  the  community  I  hold  it  to  be  a 
legitimate  thing,  and  it  is  what  would  be  law  in  any 
other  country. 

Just  keep  to  my  case,  please. — If  you  will  name  a 
case,  I  will  answer  you. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  case  of  a  man  directed  to 
attend  the  League.  He  attends,  and  he  says  that  he 
will  not  give  up  the  land,  and  thereupon  the  shop- 
keepers are  told  not  to  supply  him  with  food.  Do 
you  regard  that  as  intimidation  of  the  man  summoned, 
not  of  the  shopkeepers  ?  Or  take  the  case'of  a  herd 
working  for  a  landlord  who  has  some  vacant  land. 
His  name  is  mentioned  as  being  directed  to  attend 
the  League  at  the  next  meeting.  Do  you  regard  that 
as  intimidation  ? — No,  certainly  not,  unless  it  was 
done  with  the  intention  of  committing  crime,  or  was 
followed  by  crime. 

Take  the  case  of  a  herd  with  a  wife  and  family,  in 
receipt  of  small  wages.  He  goes  to  the  meeting,  and 
is  asked  to  give  up  his  employment.  Do  you  regard 
that  as  intimidation  ? — A  la  guerre  comme  it,  la  guerre. 
It  all  depends  on  how  he  is  asked. 

He  declines  to  give  up  his  employment,  and  he  is 
told  the  people  will  not  buy  of  or  sell  to  him  ?— Yes, 
the  unfortunate  people  have  to  take  sides.  The  people 


have  everything  against  them,  and  the  only  thing  left 
to  them  is  to  stibk  together. 

Do  you  represent  to  my  Lords  that  that  is  your  idea 
of  constitutional  action  ? — I  do  not  suppose  that 
anybody  who  listened  to  me  would  think  that  because 
I  speak  of  war  in  a  figurative  sense  I  meant  anything 
by  it. 

The  Peesidebt. — I  did  not  understand  that  you 
meant  anything  by  that  expression. 

The  AtTOBNEY-GBNEEAL.— Of  course  not,  my  Lord. 
(To  witness.)  I  repeat  the  question.  Do  yOu 
represent  that  as  your  idea  of  constitutional  action  ? 
— I  certainly  tried  to  explain  what  my  idea  of  con- 
stitutional action  is.  In  the  circumstances  of  these 
poor  people  I  can  see  no  other  possibility  of  redress 
or  protection  for  them  except  crime. 

Have  you  ever  until  yesterday  expounded  publicly 
this  distinction  between  boycotting  with  intimidation 
and  boycotting  without  intimidation  ? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

When  ? — I  cannot  exactly  say  at  the  moment. 

Your  speeches  are  reported  in  United  Ireland,  you 
know.  Will  you  point  to  any  one  of  your  speeches  or 
writings,  or  tell  me  the  date  on  which  any  such 
occurrred,  in  which  you  have  drawn  that  distinction  ? 
— I  think  I  did  so  in  some  of  the  extracts  read  yester- 
day. 

So  far  as  I  can,  I  wish  to  treat  you  with  fairness, 
and  I  ask  you  to  produce  any  such  speeches,  and  I 
will  take  a  speciSc  date,  before  November,  1S85— that 
is  to  say,  during  about  four  years  and  a-half  prior  to 
November,  1885.  During  that  time  can  you  point  to 
a  single  speech  of  your  own  or  any  writing  in  United 
Ireland  where  that  distinction  is  drawn  ? — I  have 
never  read  my  speeches  over,  but  I  think  I  have  made 
that  distinction  again  and  again  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  it 
was  at  all  necessary.  Speaking  here  to  English 
people,  to  whom  all  this  is  Greek,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  great  many  explanations  which  are  not 
necessary  when  si>eaking  to  an  Irish  crowd,  who,  I 
know,  are  not  engaged  in  crime  and  who,  I  know, 
resent  most  bitterly  the  imputation  that  they  are. 
The  circumstances  of  the  two  countries  are  so 
different  that  what  are  commonplaces  to  us  are  very 
strange  to  Englishmen. 

Never  mind  the  commonplaces.  I  must  ask  you  to 
answer  my  question  ? — I  am  trying  to  do  so. 

I  ask  you  again  whether  prior  to  November,  1885, 
you  can  show  me  a  single  speech  or  writing  of  yours 
in  which  you  drew  public  attention  to  the  distinction 
between  boycotting  with  and  boycotting  without 
intimidation  ?— I  thought  I  had  mentioned  one 
instance,  but  I  cannot  give  the  date.  I  will  make  a 
search  among  my  speeches.  '  " 

Mr.  O'Brien,  I  am  not  putting  the  burden  upon  you  in 
any  shape  or  form.  You  have  plenty  of  people  to  assist 
you.  I  ask  you  to  produce  at  any  time  any  public 
declaration  you  have  made  of  this  doctrine  of  boy- 
cotting similar  to  that  which  you  made  yesterday, 
and  particularly  any  such  declaration  which  you  made 
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before  November,  1885  ? — I  think  that  I  can  find  them 
by  scores. 

I  particularly  call  your  attention  to  the  date  prior 
to  November,  1885. — May  I  ask  why  ? 

I  am  not  called  upon  to  explain  my  reason.  You 
will  find  that  out  before  the  end  of  the  case,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  but  for  the  present  I  cannot  explain. — Well, 
I  will  read  you  an  extract  from  a  speech  of  mine  of 
the  19th  of  September,  1885.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  In  the  whole  history  of  Ireland  for  centuries  past 
there  was  not  a  winter  of  equal  distress  and  hardship 
in  which  crimes  of  violence  were  so  rare.  This  is 
because  the  people  have  been  constituted  their  own 
policemen.  It  is  the  exertions  of  the  League  branches, 
and  not  the  vigilance  of  police  patrols,  that  have 
dispersed  Captain  Moonlight's  bands.  The  greater  the 
ramifications  of  the  League  the  more  vital  will  be  its 
interest  in  extirpating  outrage.  Outrage  to  life  or 
limb  or  property  is  the  only  possible  enemy  that  can 
overthrow  its  power.  It  is  because  it  is  so  effectual  a 
peace  preserver  that  the  landlords  cafinot  get  a  grip 
of  it.  If  landgrabbers  were  maltreated  or  shot  in  the 
legs,  it  would  be  easy  to  deal  with  the  public 
organization,  which  would  be  branded  with  the  odium 
of  such  barbarities.  It  is  because,  without  harming 
a  hair  on  the  head  of  the  landgrabber,  landgrabbi&g 
has  been  lendered  as  abominable  an  oSence  as  going 
through  the  streets  stark  naked  would  be,  by  mere 
force  of  the  opinion  of  all  decent  people,  that  the 
landlord  patrons  of  landgrabbing  chafe  And  fume  under 
the  damnable  legality  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
League.  Life  is  not  endangered,  property  is  not 
touched,  neither  is  an  evictor's  hay  or  a  neighbour's 
farm." 

Excuse  me,  that  is  not  the  speech  I  intended  to  refer 
to. 

The  Attoenet-Geneeal.— I  can  well  understand 
that,  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  O'Brien. — The  speech  I  intended  to  read  is 
this. 

The  Attoeney-General.— Excuse  me,  but  I  must 
ask  you  this  question  in  reference  to  whit  you  have 
just  read.  Do  you  represent  that  as  being  a  speech  in 
which  you  draw  a  distinction  between  boycotting  with 
intimidation  and  boycotting  without  intimidation  ? — 
Yes,  but  the  speech  I  intended  to  read  is  this  : — 

*'  Meu  like  Mr.  Harrington,  and  Mr.  .Tohn  O'Connor, 
and  Mr.  Healy  are  not  the  men  to  water  down  their 
words  when  the  cue  is  to  be  bold  ;  we  trust,  there-  i 
fore,  that  their  warnings  uttered  at  Tuesday's  meet- 
ing of  the  League  may  be  earnestly  laid  to  heart  in 
those  districts  (and  they  are  very  few)  when  there  is 
talk  of  issuing  black  lists,  and  inflicting  pecuniary 
fines,  and  boycotting  men  for  every  fiddle  faddle  bom 
of  rustic  disputes.  The  one  grand  aim  of  the  landlords 
is  to  make  landgrabbing  safe  and  enticing  trade  ; 
and  in  order  to  do  so  the  cry  for  police  protection  and 
suppression  of  popular  liberties  is  for  ever  on  their 
tongue.  The  aim  of  the  people,  on  the  contrary,  is 
to  make  landgrabbers  feel  themselves  outcasts  and 
public  pests,  and  any  system  of  passive  boycotting  with 
that  object  sball  always  have  our  hearty  God-speed. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  a  system  is  in  completely 
satisfactory  working  order,  and  nobody  but  a  desperado 
bereft  of  all  the  ordinary  softnesses  of  human  nature 
will  deliberately  settle  himself  down  for  life  upon 


evicted  land  haunted  by  such  conditions.  And  what 
drives  landlords  and  landgrabbers  and  Orangeable 
editors  to  fury  is  that  all  this  can  be  done  without  in 
the  least  degree  infringing  the  law,  or  imperilling  life, 
or  disturbing  the  country,  if,  as  Mr.  Healy  suggested, 
there  is  employed  '  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  without 
the  gentleness  of  the  dove.'  Surely  a  weapon  capable 
of  such  splendid  use  ought  not  to  be  blunted  to  the 
use  of  every  thoughtless  grudge  against  Tom,  Jack,  or 
Harry.  Such  a  disproportion  between  punishments 
and  offences  could  be  as  bad  as  re-introducing  the 
gallows  for  the  punishment  of  sheep-stealers  or  area- 
sneaks.  And,  as  to  black-listing  every  man  who  will 
not  join  the  League,  it  is  not  only  illegal  and,  there- 
fore, a  practice  yearned  for  by  the  landlords,  as  an 
argument  for  coercion,  but  it  would  turn  an  organiza- 
tion of  sincere  and  honest  men  into  one  honey- 
combed with  sneaks,  spies,  and  secret  foes.  We  trust, 
therefore,  that  branches  will  not  gratify  the  editor 
of  the  Mail  with  materials  for  any  more  leaded 
columns  of  blood-curdling  details  of  '  the  state  of  the 
country.'  " 

Now,  Mr.  O'Brien,  am  I  to  understand  you  as 
representing  to  their  Lordships  that  that  is  a  speech 
which  draws  a  distinction  between  boycotting  with 
and  boycotting  without  intimidation  ? — Certainly. 

Have  you  any  other  speech  in  your  mind  which 
draws  that  distinction  more  distinctly  than  that  ? — 
No.  I  may  say  that  I  hit  upon  this  by  the  merest 
accident. 

I  see  you  say,  "  The  aim  of  the  people,  on  the 
contrary,  is  to  make  landgrabbers  feel  themselves 
outcasts  and  public  pests."  Do  you  think  that  that 
was  intimidation  or  not  ? — I  should  say  certainly 
not. 

You  also  advocated  that  landgrabbers  should  be 
treated  like  lepers  of  old,  even  in  chapel  ? — I  must 
say  that  that  is  a  very  strong  expression,  but  it  is  one 
thatis  perfeotlydefensible,  exceptas  regardsthatpart  of 
it  which  refers  to  the  treatment  of  persons  in  chapel. 
The  leper  of  old  was  compelled  to  live  outside  the 
camp. 

Do  you  think  that  the  distinction  you  now  draw 
would  have  been  understood  by  your  readers  at  the 
time  ? — Yes,  distinctly. 

As  recommending  boycotting  short,  of  intimidation  f 
— Decidedly.  The  people  would  thoroughly  understand 
what  we  meant,  because  they  knew  that  if  we  wished 
for  violence  we  should  say  so. 

You  go  on  to  say,  "  Nobody  but  a  desperado  bereft 
of  all  the  ordinary  softnesses  of  human  nature  will 
deliberately  settle  himself  down  for  life  upon  evicted 
land  haunted  by  such  conditions  "  ? — Yes,  yes,  yes, 
that  is  my  opinion,  that  a  man  with  the  ordinary 
sensitiveness  to  the  opinion  of  his  fellow  men  would 
not  take  an  evicted  farm  in  Ireland  any  more  than  a 
man  who  was  made  a  social  outcast  would  be  likely 
to  haunt  a  West-end  club. 

Then  you  go  on  to  say,  "  As  to  blacklisting  every  man 
who  will  not  join  the  League,  it  is  not  only  illegal  and 
therefore  a  practice  yearned  for  by  the  landlords  as 
an  argument  for  coercion,  but  it  would  turn  an 
organization    of    sincere    and    honest    men    into  one 
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honeycombed  with  sneaks,  spies,  and  secret  foes." 
Do  you  remember  whether  before  that  date  you  knew 
of  the  blacklisting  of  people  ? — I  have  heard. of  it  in 
a  very  few  oases,  and  in  those  it  was  instantly  put 
down.  I  hold  that  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to 
publish  the  names  of  shopkeepers  and  others  who  are 
members  of  the  Leagne  in  order  that  the  people  may 
know  their  own  friends  and  may  help  them. 

Just  let  me  understand  you  exactly  upon  this  point. 
Shopkeepers  depend  for  their  living  upon  the  custom 
of  those  living  in  their  neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 

And  to  lose  that  trade  may  make  all  the  difference 
between  solvency  and  insolvency  ? — Yes. 

It  would  be  a  misfortune  to  them,  then,  if  they  lost 
that  trade  ? — A  still  worse  misfortune  would  be  the 
impoverishment  of  the  people  themselves.  No  mis- 
fortune that  could  occur  to  the  shopkeepers,  even  in 
a  pecuniary  sense,  could  equal  the  loss  to  the  com- 
munity owing  to  eviction  and  emigration. 

Do  I  understand  you  that  it  is  your  view  that  pub- 
lishing the  names  of  those  who  have  not  joined  the 
League  would  be  intimidation  or  not  ? — I  hold  that  it 
would  be  intimidation. 

The  President.— That  would  be  what  you  call 
•'  blacklisting  "  them  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Then  would  not 
publishing  the  names  of  those  who  had  joined  the 
League  have  the  effect  of  intimidating  those  who  had 
not  joined  it  ? — I  cannot  answer  tor  the  effect  it 
would  have  upon  other  persons,  but  I  hold  that  it  is 
absolutely  within  the  people's  right  to  make  their 
own  friends  known  among  themselves. 

I  must  have  a  distinct  answer  one  way  or  the  other. 
Do  you  draw  a  distinction  between  publishing  the 
names  of  those  who  have  and  publishing  the  names  of 
those  who  have  not  joined  the  League  ?  Would  not 
publishing  the  names  of  those  who  have  joined  the 
League  have  precisely  the  same  effect  as  publishing 
the  names  of  those  who  have  not  joined  it  would 
have  ? — That  would  depend  upon  circumstances.  I 
hold  that  it  is  quite  legitimate  to  suggest  to  the  shop- 
keepers that  in  their  own  interest  they  should  stand 
by  the  people  instead  of  oppose  them. 

Would  it  have  the  same  effect  or  not? — Certainly ;  it 
would  make  the  people  know  who  were  their  own 
friends. 

Will  you  kindly  explain  why  if  publishing  the 
names  of  those  who  have  not  joined  the  Leagne  is 
intimidation,  why  publishing  the  names  of  those  who 
have  joined  would  not  be  intimidation  as  well,  as  far 
as  those  who  have  not  joined  the  League  are  con- 
cerned ?  You  yourself  have  said  one  course  would  do 
as  well  as  the  other.— It  would  do  as  well  for  obtain- 
ing the  legitimate  end — namely,  to  let  the  people 
know  who  were  their  friends.  To  publish  the  names 
of  those  who  had  not  joined  would  be  to  bring  before 
the  people's  mind  the  fact  that  they  had  not  joined 
it,  and  in  that   way   it    would  not  be  legitimate.    To 


tell  the  people  who  are  their  friends  is  one  thing,  and 
to  suggest  to  them  who  are  their  enemies  is  another. 

I  will  suppose  the  case  of  a  village  having  ten  or 
16  shopkeepers  in  an  altogether  agricultural  neigh- 
bourhood, surrounded  by  a  population  of  about  2,000 
inhabitants. — In  such  a  case  I  do  not  believe  that 
such  a  thing  was  ever  done. 

As  far  back  as  October,  1881,  did  you  recommend 
the  people  to  publish  the  names  of  those  who  had 
joined  the  League  instead  of  publishing  the  names  of 
those  who  had  not  joined  ? — Certainly.  I  did  it 
myself  in  Vnited  Ireland,  in  a  list  which  contained  ■ 
advertisements — paid  advertisements— of  all  the  friendly 
shopkeepers  in  the  different  towns  in  Ireland.  Not  the 
slightest  pressure  was  placed  upon  those  shopkeepers 
to  bring  us  such  advertisements. 

Did  you  not  state  that  the  publication  of  the  names 
of  those  who  had  joined  the  Leagne  would  do  as  well 
as  publishing  the  names  of  those  who  had  not  joined  it  ? 
— Yes.    It  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  thing  to  do. 

Just  listen  to  this.  It  is  taken  from  United  Ireland 
of  October  8,  1881:— 

"  Local  Branches. — An  editorial  hint. — Beaken, 
Ballyhaunis. — Meeting  on  Sunday,  Mr.  T.  Hoban  in 
the  chair. — Besolution  proposed,  '  That  we  call  on 
all  landowners  in  our  parish  who  have  not  yet  joined 
our  branch  to  do  so  before  this  day  fortnight,  and,  if 
not,  we  call  on  our  secretary  to  publish  their  names 
in  the  next  issue  of  United  Ireland. ' ' 

If  their  names  had  been  published  would  that  have 
been  intimidation  ? — No,  but  it  would  have  been  a 
very  objectionable  thing. 

It  would  be  objectionable  because  it  would  be  in- 
timidation ? — It  would  exceed  the  pressure  that  is 
legitimate. 

It  would  exceed  what  you  call  constitutional 
action  ?— Yes  ;  or,  rather,  I  do  not  think  that  it  would 
exceed  it. 

You  do  not  now  think  that  itwould  exceed  it  ?— No  ; 
it  would  have  been  highly  objectionable  to  have  done 
it. 

Why  ?— Simply  because  it  would  not  have  been 
quite  fair  to  bring  in  the  names  of  persons  who  had 
not  joined  the  League.  There  are  a  number  of  shop- 
keepers in  each  town  in  Ireland  who  are  specially 
dependent  upon  the  landlords  ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  their  names  should  be  published  as  not  having 
joined  the  League. 

Just  observe,  Mr.  O'Brien-a  few  minutes  ago  you 
admitted  to  me  that  the  blacklisting  of  those  who  had 
not  joined  the  League  was  illegal.  Do  you  adhere  to  that 
now  ? — I  said  that  it  was  illegal  to  publish  the  names 
of  those  who  had  not  joined  the  League.  As  to  what 
is  legal  or  what  is  illegal  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

According  to  your  view  ?— Certainly.  Legality  in 
Ireland  means  anything  that  a  resident  magistrate 
chooses  to  say. 

What  is  your  view  with  reference  to  the  legality  of 
publishing  the  t^ames  of  those  who   bave  joined  tbe> 
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League  ?-^I  have  Said  that,  in  my  viewj  it  is  legal 
for  the  people  to  point  out  their  friends. 

If  you  think  that  that  is  an  answer,  Mr.  O'Brien,  I 
must  take  it.  But  I  call  your  attention  to  this  note  by 
the  editor  of  United  Ireland,  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
posal to  publish  the  ni^mes  of  those  who  had  not 
jojned  : — "  We  cannot  do  that,  but  we  can  publish 
those  who  have  joined— it  will  do  as  well  "  ?-^0t 
course  I  take  the  responsibility  of  that  note,  although 
I  daresay  that  it  is  not  mine  at  all.  I  think  it  is 
legitimate  to  do  so. 

What  do  you  mean  ?— Precisely  what  I  have  told 
you — ^namely,  that  there  was  a  desperate  struggle  for 
existence  going  on  between  the  people  and  the  land- 
lords, the  people  being  in  the  right  as  the  statute- 
book  has  since  declared  them  to  have  been,  and  their 
one  method  of  defending  themselves,  except  by  re- 
sorting to  crime  and  to  the  blunderbuss,  was  to  resort  to 
combination  among  themselves,  and  by  sticking  to 
one  another  to  defend  each  other. 

If  it  was  intimidation  to  publish  in  a  black  list  the 
names  of  those  who  had  not  joined  the  League,  why 
was  it  not  intimidation  to  publish  the  names  of  those 
who  had  joined  if  it  would  do  as  well  P — I  did  not  say 
that  to  publish  the  names  of  those  who  bad  not  joined 
would  be  intimidation  in  a  criminal  way. 

Then  in  what  way  would  it  be  illegal  ? — It  would 
be  very  undesirable.  It  was  necessary,  a^  far  as 
possible,  to  avoid  doing  anything  that  might  have 
the  complexion  of  illegality. 

You  yourself  said  yesterday  that  you  disapproved  of 
boycotting  involving  intimidation  ? — Certainly  ;  but 
I  have  told  you  several  times  to-day  that  it  all 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  intimidation. 

The  nature  of  the  intimidation  ?— Yes.  The  thing 
that  two  resident  magistrates  in  Ireland  would  call 
intimidation  is  simply  the  public  opinion  which  is 
exercised  in  a  very  open  mani^er  in  London. 

Why  is  it  not  intimidation  to  publish  the  names  of 
those  who  have  joined  the  League  ? — I  have  explained 
that  I  think  that  it  would  be  objectionable  to  bring 
people's  names  prominently  before  the  League  as  not 
having  joined  the  League,  but  that  it  would  be  per- 
fectly right  and  proper  to  bring  before  the  minds  of 
the  members  of  the  branch  the  names  of  those  who 
were  friendly  to  the  League  and  who  had  suffered  for 
it.     ^ 

But  you  do  not  answer  my  question  ?— Excuse 
me.  I  have  an  instance  to  give  you.  There 
is  a  man  named  John  Fitzgibbon,  of  Castlerea, 
one  of  the  largest  shopkeepers  in  that  place,  who  has 
been  boycotted  by  the  landlcrds,  and  who  has  been 
Bent  to  gaol  for  taking  part  with  the  people,  I  hold 
that  it  is  perfectly  legal  to  tell  the  people  in  every 
possible  way  out  of  common  gratitude  and  common 
sense  to.  stick  to  that  man. 

Now,  Mr.  O'Brien,  as  you  have  made  that  state- 
inent,  I   will   call  your  attention  to  a  passage  that 


oppeared  in  United  Ireland  on  the  16th  of  May, 
1885  :—  - 

.  "  Anglesboro' (co.  Limerick). — Meeting  on  Sunday. 
....  The  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted  : — '  That  all  persons  not  coming 
forward  before  the  1st  of  June  to  joib  the  National 
League  are  considered  as  great  enemies  as  the  land 
or  grass  grabbers  to  the  National  cause.'  " 

Land  and  grass  grabbetd  were  to  be  held  up  to  con- 
tempt were  they  not  ? — Yes  ;  they  were  to  be  avoided 
by  other  people. 

And  to  be  held  up  to  contempt  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remeinber  your  own  answer  of  yesterday  on 
the  point  ? — Yes. 

It  goes  on, 

"  '  And,  furthermore,  that  their  names  be  posted  up 
in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  League  rooms  that  all 
tnay  know  who  the  renegades  are.'  " 

Do  you  think  that  that  is  intimidation  or  not  ? — That 
is,  certainly.  But  it  is  most  cruel  to  take  too  liter- 
ally in  a  Court  of  justice  the  language  used  in  these 
resolutions  by  these  unfortunate  people. 

Bat  the  resolution  I  read  was  published  in  youi 
paper  ? — Well,  we  could  not  recast  its  language. 

Such  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  local  branches 
unchecked  by  the  central  body  ? — Yes,  they  were 
checked  again  and  again.  It  was  one  of  our  miseries 
to  have  to  check  them. 

Will  you  point  to  any  article  in  United  Ireland, 
during  the  years  1881-84  inclusive,iu  which  the  practice 
of  holding  up  the  names  of  those  who  had  not  joined 
to  contempt  was  checked  ?— I  cannot,  and  I  do  not 
undertake  to  say  that  it  was,  because  in  the  desperate 
struggle  in  which  the  unfortunate  people  were  engaged 
they  required  much  more  in  the  way  of  encourage* 
mcnt  than  in  the  way  of  preac°hing  to. 

I  will  call  your  attention  to  a  speech  of  Mr.  Wi 
Bedmond  on  the  6th  of  June,  1885,  in  which  he 
referred  to  a  man  named  Darcy  as  having  grabbed 
far&s  in  the  district,  and  suggested  that  land-grabbers 
should  be  exterminated.  Are  you  in  favour  of  that 
speech  ? — I  am  sure  that  Mr.  W.  Eedmond  did  not 
use  the  term  "  exterminate." 

You  must  be  good  enough  to  take  the  reports  in 
United  Ireland  as  accurate  at  present  ? —  I  may  as 
well  tell  you  at  once  that  our  reports  in  United  JTre- 
land  were  simply  picked  out  of  other  papers. 

Do  you  approve  of  that  speech  ?— I  can  answer  for 
my  own  speeches.  If  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  answer 
for  others,  I  say  that  decidedly  in  substance  I  do 
approve  of  it. 

Do  you  not  understand  by  that  speech  that  the  man 
was  not  to  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life  ? — I  would 
not  understand  that  to  mean  refusing  him  bread  and 
meat  and  drink .  The  counter  League  always  would  have 
assisted  him.  You  must  understand  that  our  League  was 
only  one  side  of  the  business.  The  other  side  had  a 
League,  the  branches  of  which  were  backed  up  by  all 
the  wealth  of  the  people  of  England,  and  it  had  a 
system  of  shops  throughout  the  country  with  emergency 
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men  who  were  paid  enormous  salaiies,  with  the  Go- 
vernment helping  them  in  every  way.  They  were  to 
be  allowed  to  do  everything  and  we  were  to  be 
allowed  to  do  nothin{>;. 

Am  I  to  understand  you  that  there  was  any  such 
organization  in  existence  ? — Most  distinctly.  For  that 
very  man  you  have  mentioned — Darcy — a  testimonial 
was  got  up  by  the  landlords  of  the  county,  and 
that  man  has  since  fled  to  America  for  a  most  dis- 
graceful crime. 

Did  you  make  a  speech  at  Gorey  on  the  29th  of 
August,  1885  ?  I  suppose  your  own  speech  in  United 
Ireland  we  may  take  to  be  accurately  reported  ? — No, 
you  may  not,because  until  within  the  last  two  years  I 
was  not  fully  reported. 

Do  you  wish  my  Lords  to  understand  that  a  speech 
of  your  own  containing  violent  language  which  ap- 
pears in  your  own  paper  is  not  correct  ? — No,  I  do 
not  mean  to  repudiate  anything  which  appears  in 
United  Ireland  as  a  report  of  my  speech.  What  I  do 
meantoexplain  is  that  at  first  I  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  correcting  them.  A  mere  summary  of  my  speeches 
was  published,  and  our  sources  for  obtaining  them 
were  the  other  papers,  because  we  had  no  reporters 
of  our  own. 

In  that  speech  you  are  reported  to  have  said  that 
the  business  of  a  land-grabber  ought  to  be  made  "  a 
disagreeable  and  a  risky  profession."  What  did  you 
mean  by  "  risky  "  ? — The  risk  to  a  man's  nifeans  and 
position.  The  state  of  things  illustrates  what  I  have 
been  trying  to  explain — that  the  county  of  Wexford 
was  one  where  boycotting  was  practised  to  a  very 
slight  extent,  was  practised  in  a  legitimate  manner, 
and  without  any  consequences  of  a  criminal  nature. 

Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  risk  to  either  his 
means  or  his  position  would  not,  in  your  opinion,  bo 
intimidation  ? — No  ;  an  appeal  to  prudential  considera- 
tions on  his  part  would  certainly  not  be  intimidation 
BO  long  as  it  was  not  backed  by  the  fear  of  violence 
or  of  foul  play.  Foul  play  in  any  shape  would  be 
criminal.  If  a  land-grabber  deliberately  elects,  as  a 
money  speculation  and  for  his  own  base — his  own 
selfish — purposes,  to  take  the  landlord  side,  then  surely 
he  is  not  to  expect  that  the  people  should  help  him 
as  well  as  all  the  other  forces  that  help  him. 

Then   I   understand    you    to  represent  that  pressure 

which  would  threaten  a  man  with  ruin  to  hismeans 

Witness. — Bat  1  did  not  say  ruin  to  his  means. 

Uut  you  did  say  so. — No,  but  pressure  that  would 
suggest  to  a  man,  if  you  want  to  stand  well  with  the 
people,  if  you  have  regard  to  'your  own  chances  of 
remunerative  business  among  the  people,  you  ought 
not  to  do  anything  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
destroying  those  chances. 

Is  it  not  within  your  own  knowledge  that  persons 
called  land-grabbers  have  been  shot  at  ? — Yes  ;  but  I 
have  to  depend  entirely  on  newspaper  information  ; 
and  let  me  add  that  I  have  made  within  these  few 
years  at  the  very  least  600  speeches,  in  almost  every 
one  of  which  there  was,  I  daresay,    something  in  the 


sense  of  the  speech  which  you  have  quoted,  and  in 
every  other  part  of  the  country  I  defy  you  to  point  to 
a  single  instance  in  which  I  have  advocated  intimida- 
tion. 

I  put  it  to  you  again.  You  have  already  told  me 
that  you  knew  from  reports  in  newspapers  that  persons 
called  land-grabbers,  rightly  or  wrongly,  have  been 
shot  y — Certainly,  Sir,  distinctly. 

Their  houses  fired  into  ? — Oh,  certainly. 

Their  cattle  mutilated  ?— In  those  few  districts,' 
yes. 

Kuined  financially? — Well,  no  ;  no, indeed  ;  unfortu 
nately,  in  a  great  many  cases  they  made  a  very  hand- 
some thing  out  of  it. 

Unfortunately  ?— 'Certainly  unfortunately,  for  I  do 
regard  it  as  a  frightful  misfortune.  As  a  general  rule 
he  is  a  grabbing  money-lender,  who  lends  money  to 
the  unfortunate  people, .  and  then,  when  a  bad  year 
comes  and  they  cannot  pay,  he  goes  and  purchases 
behind  their  backs.     It   is  not  an  honest  transaction. 

That  is  the  way  you  regarded  the  land-grabber  ? — 
That  is  what  the  land-grabber  is  as  a  general  rule. 

Itwas  thatkindof  feelingrespeeting  the  land-grabber 
that  you  wished  to  give  expression  to  ? — Certainly. 

It  was  that  you  wished  to  refer  to  by  the  words 
*'  risky  profession  "  ? — I  said  precisely  what  I  meant 
by  the  word  "  risky."  I  should  like  you  to  name  a 
land-grabber  in  the  county  Wexford  who  was  shot  in 
the  legs  or  bad  his  cattle  mutilated. 

Kerry,  Galway,  and  Cork  are  the  counties  in  which 
the  League  had  not  much  power  f — Oh,  no,  certainly 
not.  Cork  had  always  enormous  power.  Galway  also 
I  should  not  say  was  one.     I  would  say  Mayo. 

In  Cork  the  League  had  enormous  power  ? — Yes. 

Which  riding  of  Cork  ? — Of  course  it  is  a  huge 
county. 

Do  you  draw  any  distinction  between  one  riding  and 
another  ? — Our  power  was  greater  in  the  eastern  side 
or  riding  of  Cork. 

Had  the  League  power  in  Galway  ? — Certainly.  The 
Land  League  had  great  power  in  Galway  for  a  few 
months  ;  then  its  power  declined  ;  then  came  a  fright- 
ful period  of  outrage  in  Galway;  then  came  years  in 
which  we  tried  in  vain  to  start  the  National  League 
there,  and  then  latterly,  in  the  last  few  years,  we 
have  triumphantly  started  the  National  League  there, 
and  in  those  years  there  is  no  crime  whatever. 

Do  you  allege  that  Galway  is  a  county  in  which 
during  the  time  of  the  Land  or  National  League?  they 
had  not  power  '/ — I  have  explained  that  for  a  number 
of  months  the  power  of  the  Land  League  was  great  in 
Galway — I  should  say  about  1880,  portions  of  that 
year,  but  I  should  not  say  very  long. 

But  how  long  do  you  say  ? — Of  course  as  to  that  I 
really  cannot  speak  with  any  great  authority,  because 
I  was  not  a  member  of  the  executive. 

Pardon  me,  you  have  stated  upon  your  oath  yester- 
day that  the  five  months  have  been  taken  in  which  tha 
League  bad  the  least  power  ? — Oh,  I  do  not  think  I 
said  that. 
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Do  you  mean  to  represent  to  their  Lordships  that  the 
League  had  not  power  in  Galway,  both  the  Laud 
League  and  the  National  League,  during  the  whole 
time  of  its  existence  ? — Certainly  not.  I  would  except 
the  time  in  the  early  portion  of  1880  ;  during  the 
winter  of  1879  and  up  to  March  or  April  of  1880  the 
Land  League  had  no  power  whatever  in  Galway, 
practically  speaking,  except  in  Miltown  and  Tuam. 

Do  you  say  that  at  any  other  period  after  March, 
1880,  the  League  ceased  to  have  power  in  Galway  ? — 
Compared  with  the  extent  pf  the  county  of  Galway 
I  do  not  think  it  had  very  great  power. 

Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  League  had 
not  power  there  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

Had  it  in  Kerry  ?— Extremely  little,  according  to 
my  experience. 

Clare  ? — Yes,  the  League  was  always  strong  there. 

Mayo  ? — Distinctly  not  ;  never  from  the  time  of  the 
Lough  Mask  expedition  up  to  the  time  when  three 
years  ago  we  succeeded  in  introducing  the  National 
League. 

Sib  C.  Russell. — What  was  the  date  of  the  Lough 
Mask  expedition  ? — That  would  be  aboutOctober,1880. 
And  as  to  county  Cork  oar  power  was  very  great,  but 
it  so  happens  that  the  place  where  the  League  power 
in  the  cojmty  Cork  "was  weakest  is  the  place  which 
forms  portions  of  the  diocese  of  Kerry,  and  that  also 
is  a  district  in  which  crime  occurred  largely. 

You  gave  yesterday  the  county  of  Tipperary  as  being  , 
a    county    in    which    the    League    had    great  power 
always  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  represent  that  as  a  county  in  which  the 
League  was  able  to  prevent  the  increase  of  agrarian 
crime  ? — So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  distinctly. 

Are  you  confining  your  observations  to  murders  or 
other  agrarian  crime  ? — Of  course  murders  are  crimes 
of  which  one  has  the  most  cognizance,  because  all 
othermatters  are  open  to  the  manipulation  of  the  police, 
and  as  to  all  other  matters  I  would  not  give  a  rush  for 
police  statistics  in  Ireland — they  go  up  or  go  down  as 
the  Government  requires  ;  they  decreased  when  the 
Tory  Government  wanted  to  drop  the  Coercion  Bill, 
and  increased  when  they  wanted  to  proceed  with  it. 

The  only  thing  you  attach  importance  to  is  murder  ? 
— I  say  murder  is  the  one  thing  that  cannot  be  hidden, 
and  that  all  the  world  must  know. 

Firing  into  hoases  ? — I  regard  that  as  an  absolutely 
bogus  business. 

Injury  to  cattle  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  many, 
many,  instances  that  was  also  done  by  the  men  them- 
selves. The  man  who  is  a  land-grabber,  as  a  general 
rnle,  is  not  a  man  of  very  high  moral  character,  and 
when  he  throws  himself  on  the  landlord  side  in  many, 
many  instances  he  commits  outrages  himself,  and 
makes  a  profit  out  of  it,  and  gets  enonnons  soma 
from  the  grand  jury  in  compensation. 

Are' you  aware  that,  excluding  threatening  letters, 
the  serious  agrarian  crime  in  Tipperary  in  1877  was 
13,  north  and  so"uth  ?— What  are  the  crimes  ? 


Injury  to  cattle,  injary  to  houses,  assaults  upon  tho 
person  short  of  murder  ?— How  many  of  each  ? 

No,  no  ;  that  is  not  my  point  ;  you  said  yesterday 
that  Tipperary  was  the  county  in  which,  in  conse- 
tjuenco  of  the  strong  power  of  the  League,  there  was 
Httle  crime  ? — I  said  yesterday  that  in  my  own  ex- 
perience, many  years  before  the  League  was  started, 
the  tenants  killed  the  landlords  and  agents,  and  in  the 
entire  course  of  the  Land  League  agitation  there  has 
not  been  one  murder. 

Excluding  threatening  letters  the  figures  are  in 
Tipperary,  1877,  13  ;  1878,  11  ;  1879;  13  ;  1880,  65  ; 
if  it  be  true,  Mr.  O'Brien,  that  the  League  was  con- 
trolling crime  or  keeping  down  crime  in  Tipperary, 
when  was  the  League  established  in  Tipperary  ? — My 
impression  is  that  it  was  not  until  1881. 

I  think  I  am  correct  that  it  was  established  in  the 
latter  part  of  1880  ?— Very  possibly  it  was  established, 
very  possibly  commenced  ;  but  Tipperary  was  not  an 
organized  National  League  county  so  early  as  that. 

Whatever  influence  there  was  by  the  League  would 
be  for  good  ? — Distinctly  in  that  direction  ;  of  course 
the  influence  of  a  League  like  this  must  be  taken  over 
a  whole  course  of  years  ;  it  must  not  be  taken  over  a 
particular  period  of  the  most  frightful  distress. 

I  agree.  Excluding  threatening  letters  in  every 
case,  there  were  in  1881,  149  ;  1882,  153  ;  1883,  38  ; 
1884,  41  ;  1885,  50  ;  1886,  49. 

Sir  C.  Kussell. — Is  this  a  Parliamentary  return  ? 

The  Attgrnby-General.— Itis  taken  from  the  Par- 
liamentary return.  It  is  simply  excluding  threatening 
letters  from  the  total. 

Sib  C.  EnsSELL. — How  many  of  these  were 
murders  ? 

The  Attorkev-Geshbal.— Forgive  me,  you  have 
already  heard  the  witness's  answer  ;  he  says  there 
was  no  murder.  (To  witness.)  Do  you  represent  that 
these  figures  are  consistent  with  the  statement  that 
the  League  in  Tipperary  prevented  crime  ?— It  would 
entirely  depend  upon  the  character  of  these  oScnces  ; 
if  they  were  murder,  or  anything  pointing  to  murder, 
unquestionably  they  would  to  a  very  large  extent 
displace  my  statements  ;  but  if  of  a  character  that 
It  is  impossible  to  trace,  many  of  which  are  bogus, 
and  take  place  at  a  period  of  most  frightful  trouble, 
then  I  say  it  does  not  for  an  instant  displace  my  theory 
as  to  Tipperary;  my  statement  is  that  in  the  old  times 
tho  tenants  killed  the  landlords  and  agents  to  prevent 
eviction,  and  that  we  prevented  it  by  making  eviction 
unprofitable. 

That  is  not  in  the  least  my  point. — My  answer  is 
that  it  would  all  depend  upon  the  character  of  the 
offences  and  their  authenticity. 

When  you  made  that  statement  had  you  examined 
statistics  with  reference  to  any  crime  except  murder  ? 
—None,  because  I  attach  no  importance  whatever  to 
official  police  reports.  I  have  even  in  my  control 
reports  of  a  police  officer  mentioning  that  such  and 
such   a   thing  hod  been   represented   to  him  as   an 
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agrarian  outrage,  and  he  has  to  put  it  down  ;  but  he 
does  not  believe  it  is. 

You  have  not  yourself  examined  the  condition  of 
offences  in  Tipperary  in  any  one  of  the  years  I  have 
called  attention  to  ? — No. 

Which  is  the  province  in  which  the  Leagues  have  the 
greatest  power  ? — WMch  League  ? 

Both  the  Land  League  and  the  National  League  ? — 
But  there  is  a  great  difference  between  them  ;  theyare 
wholly  different  organizations. 

Let  us  take  the  Land  League  ;  in  which  province 
had  the  Land  League  the  greatest  power  ? — I  rather 
think,  upon  the  whole,  Munster. 

Now,  then.let  me  call  your  attention  to  this.  I  will 
take  total  offences, and  where  I  can  divide  themi  will 
divide  them  into  threatening  letters  and  otherwise. 
Munster,  1879,  total  offences,  136  ;  1880,  total 
offences,  1,019  ;  serious  offences,  that  is  excluding 
threatening  letters,  1879.  64  ;  1880,  469.  Ulster, 
1879,  total  crime,  109  ;  1880,  259.  Now,  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  province  which  you  selected  as  the 
greatest  Land  League  power — Munster  ? — I  have  given 
you  my  opinion,  and  I  again  remind  you  that  my 
knowledge  of  the  Land  League  is  totally  different 
from  my  knowledge  of  the  National  League.  I 
gathered  it  from  my  experience  as  a  newspaper  man. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  Land  League  prevented  crime 
and  aided  in  reducing  crime,  how  do  you  account  for 
it  that  the  total  of  crirhe  is  greater  ? — I  say  that 
neither  the  Land  League  nor  any  human  power  could 
have  prevented  crime  in  such  a  crisis  as  the  country 
passed  through  in  1879  and  1880.  It  prevented  crimes 
that  might  have  occurred — many  of  them. 

Will  you  have  the  courtesy  to  attend  to  my  ques- 
tion ? — Certainly.     I  am, trying  to  very  hard. 

Where  there  is  a  Land  League  you  have  a  little  in. 
crease  of  crime  ? — The  National  League  is  the  League 
of  which  I  speak  most,  because  I  know  most. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  Land  League  was  powerful  to 
prevent  crime,  how  do  you  account  for  the  increase  in 
Munster  ? — I  fancy  the  police  who  collected  the 
statistics  would  be  much  better  able  to  answer  than 
myself. 

Do  you  represent  that  the  police  do  not  misrepresent 
in  one  county  and  do  in  another  ?— No  ;  I  say  in 
general  police  statistics  are  absolutely  unreliable. 

Which  province  had  the  National "  League  the 
greatest  power  in  ? — I  daresay  Leinster  ;  they  have 
power  everywhere. 

In  which  had  they  the  least  power  ?— It  you  meanat 
the  present  moment 

No,  I  am  speaking  of  the  period  from  the  beginning 
of  1882  and  1883  ?— I  should  say  that  Ulster  was  the 
province  where  it  had  the  leastpower,  because  we  had 
to  'go  through  a  series  of  most  fearful  attacks  upon 
our  lives  by  Orange  gentlemen  and  Orange  clubs  paid 
for  the  purpose,  before  we  could  even  get  a  footing. 

Munster  in  1883,  446  ;  Ulster  in  1882,  319  ;  in 
1883,  89.  How  do  you  account  for  that  on  your 
theory  f— Again  I  reply^  that  to  these  police  statistics 


I  attach  no  importance  whatever.  I  will  give  you  one 
instance.  I  am  challenged  to  give  the  ground  for  my 
opinion,  and  these  matters  must  be  gone  into.  When 
it  was  convenient  for  the  present  Government  to  re- 
present that  the  Coercion  Act  had  completely  sue 
ceeded  in  quelling  crime  in  Kerry  there  was  abso-. 
lutely  omitted  from  the  returns  the  shooting  of  Foran, 
a  land-grabber  who  was  shot  dead. 

Sib  C.  Russell.— You  mean  Fitzmaurice. 

The  Attoenky-Genebal.— When  this  witness  is 
under  cross-examination  the  evidence  given  should  be 
the  evidence  of  the  witness. 

Witness. — It  should  be  Fitzmaurice. 

The  Pebsidbnt.— What  was  the  name  ? 

Witness.— Foran  was  the  man  who  was  shot  some 
time  afterwards  ;  but  Fitzmaurice  was  the  person 
whom  I  meant. 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal.— You  have  given  me 
Munster,  you  know  ? — Munster  is  a  huge  district,  and 
again  I  say  that,  taking  the  figures  even  as  you  give 
them  and  looking  back  to  what  the  history  of  Ireland 
has  been,  I  say  these  figures  are  most  creditable  to 
the  country,  considering  that  these  figures,  even  if 
every  one  of  them  is  genuine,  represent  almost  every 
fiddle-faddle  in  the  way  of  crime  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  country  from  one  end  of  the  province  td  the 
Other  ;  I  believe  the  criminal  calendar  hpre  for  one 
month  would  be  greater  than  for  the  entire  province 
for  a  year. 

You  said  the  National  League  was  a  great  power  in 
Munster.  I  call  your  attention  to  consecutive  years 
—1883,  446  ;  1884,  429  ;  1885,  568  ;  1886,  632  agra- 
rian crimes  ;  now  I  will  take  another  province  if  you 
like.  I  think  you  said  Ulster  was  the  province  in 
which  the  National  League  had  the  least  power  ? 
—Would  you  kindly  take  the  county  Kerry  out 
of  it  P  I  want  to  separate  Kerry  from  the  other 
counties  of  Munster  and  give  the  figures  as  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  province,  because  as  to  Kerry  I  take  no 
responsibility  whatever  on  our  part.  For  years  and 
years  no  prominent  men  of  our  party  entered  the 
county  except  Mr.  Davitt,  who  went  to  try  to  put  an 
end  to  moonlighting,  and  he  failed. 

In  Clare  I  will  take  the  same  four  years  ? — 1  think 
within  the  last  year  we  have  gone  into  Kerry,  and  the 
result  is  there  is  no  crime  in  any  district  in  which  we 
have  had  influence. 

My  Lords  shall  judge  of  the  answers  you  have  given. 
You  have  asked  me  to  exclude  Kerry  from  the  other 
counties  of  Munster.  In  1883-4-5^6  the  figures  in 
Clare  are  55,  38,  88,  141  :  in  1887,  149  ;  East  Cork, 
59,  74,  75,  73  ;  West  Cork,  39,  34,  45,  44  ;  Limerick, 
70,  70,  61,  67  ;  Tipperary  (North),  23,  30,  38,  23  ; 
Tipperary  (South),  39,  45,  66,  64  ;  Waterford,  15,  21, 
25,  20.  Do  you  now  represent,  having  heard  these 
figures,  that  you  have  any  statistics  or  information 
respecting  crime  in  these  counties  showing  that  the 
National  League  diminished  crime  ? — I  have  my  own 
experience  and  the  universal  experience  of  the  people. 

Have  you  any   statistics  P— No.    How  on  earth  are 
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Tve  to  get  statistics  of  that  character?  But  I  Arayr 
attention  to  the  fact  that  crimes  were  very  frequently 
manufactured.  In  those  years  to  which  you  have 
referred  we  were  suffering  under  a  ferocious  Act,  and 
numbers  of  men  were  being  prosecuted  on  trumpery 
charges.  For  example,  Hr.  Harrington  was  sent  to 
gaol  for  two  months  for  making '  a  speech  for  which 
men  would  now  refuse  to  believe  that  a  man  could 
have  been  imprisoned.  Then  his  brother  was  sent  to 
gaol  on  a  most  absurd  charge.  There  bad  been  some 
threatening  notice  put  up  by  the  little  boys  in  his 
office,  and  he  was  prosecuted.  Of  course  that  and 
other  cases  of  the  same  kind  appear  in  the  returns  as 
crimes.  Crimes  are  included  which  the  police  call 
crimes,  bat  which  we  call  the  best  things  that  a 
citizen  can  do. 

Do  you  represent  that  the  two  cases  to  which  you 
have  referred  appear  amongst  the  figures  which  I  have 
given  as  agrarian  crimes  ?^<3ertainly.  The  offence  ol 
Mr.  E.  Harrington  certainly  appears  as  an  agrarian 
crime. 

You  have  excluded  Kerry  ? — Yes.  I  believe  that 
Kerry  is  the  one  county  in  Ireland  in  which  there 
was  any  crime  of  which  we  should  be  ashamed,  any 
large  amount  of  crime  in  proportion  to  tlie  population. 

The  figures  for  Kerry  are— in  1883,  146  ;  in  1884, 
117  ;  in  1885,  180  ;  in  1886,  209  ;  and  in  1887,  106. 
Has  not  Kerry  to  your  knowledge  been  held  up  by 
National  League  speakers  as  an  example  for  the  rest 
of  Ireland  ? — Never  to  my  knowledge  or  cognizance. 
But  if  anything  of  the  kind  has  been  said,  it  may 
have  had  reference  to  the  fact  that  it  was  in  Kerry 
that  Sir  Kedvers  Buller  began  to  put  pressure  upon 
the  landlords. 

Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Dillon  used  this  language 
at  Keenagh,  Longford,  on  November  7,  1886  : — "  If 
you  will  only  make  up  your  minds  to  organize  and 
follow  the  example  set  you  by  Kerry  and  by  Woodford 
you  will  enable  us  to  crush  that  power,  and  to  put  an 
end  for  ever  in  Ireland  to  tyraimy,  extermination, 
and  rack-rent. " — You  will  never  prove  against  Mr. 
Dillon  one  word  encouraging  crime. 

Do  you  not  know  that  Mr.  Dillon  and  other 
speakers  also  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  between 
1883  and  1886  held  up  Kerry  as  an  example  for  the 
other  counties  of  Ireland  ? — Indeed,  I  do  not.  The 
speech  from  which  you  have  quoted  was  delivered  in 
1886,  and  the  reference  to  Kerry  there  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  few  months  previously  Sir  Eedvers  Buller 
had  been  bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  landlords 
in  that  county  in  order  to  stop  evictions  and  to  induce 
the  landlords  to  make  large  reductions.  The  reference 
to  Kerry  as  an  example  would  be  in  connexion  with 
that  point  and  that  point  alone. 

I  understand  you  to  say  that  yon  recollect  that  the 
reference  to  Kerry  in  this  speech  was  in  connexion 
with  General  Boiler's  action  ?— IS'o,  Sir.  I  did  not 
Gay  tiiat.  I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Dillon  said.  I 
have  given  you  my  inference,  Jiaving  regard  to  thg^ 
daje '<tiien  the  ispeecb  vras .deliyered.    It  waa  almost. 


immediately  after  General  Buller  had  put  his  plan 
into  operation  in  Kerry.  We  were  then  proposing  to 
introduce  a  plan  which  would  do  the  same  thing  for 
the  tenantry  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  and  Kerry  very 
possibly  was  referred  tp  by  Mr.  Dillon  as  affording  an 
example  of  what  we  wished  to  do,  just  as  it  waH 
referred  to  by  myself  iu  Eoscommou. 

I  put  it  to  you  whether  this  part  of  the  speech  is 
not  exactly  contrary  to  your  interpretation  : — ' '  The 
reason  why  they  show  you  no  mercy  here  in  Longford, 
the  reason  why  Lord  Annaly  refuses  a  penny  of 
reduction,  while  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  in  Kerry 
is  giving  20  per  cent.,  aye,  on  the  judicial  rents — the 
reason  is  because  in  Kerry  they  know  how  to  stand  up 
and  defend  their  homes,  and  because  in  Longford  you 
have  been  too  quiet."  Do  you  remember  reading  that 
speech  ? — I  do  not  remember  the  words. 

Do  you  approve  of  that  speech  ? — I  can  understand  Mr. 
Dillon's  meaning  distinctly.  ' 

Answer  my  question  ? — Certainly,  I  will  answer 
your  question.  I  approve  of  everything  I  have  ever 
known  to  have  been  uttered  by  Mr.  Dillon,  because 
he  has  never  uttered  any  language  advocating  intimi*. 
dation. 

I  will  read  other  portions  of  the  speech  :— 

"  Believe  me,  -in  the  south  of  Ireland  the  landlords 
are  very  gentle — not  all  of  them,  but  a  great  many  of 
them,  and  those  the  biggest  fish — and  are  giving  good 
reductions  on  the  judical  rents,  while  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  the  landlords  nere  won't  give  a  reduction  on 
the  old  rents  even.  (Cheers.)  Well,  now,  who  have 
you  to  blame  for  that  ?  Yourselves,  and  no  one  else. 
If  you  organize  in  this  county,  if  you  did  as  the  Kerry 
boys  did — I  don't  mean  to  say  by  that  I  want  you  to 
become  moonlighters.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  this, 
that  you  must  show  the  landlords,  you  must  show  the 
agents,  you  must  show  the  bailiffs,  and  every  single 
man  who  hangs  round  the  rent  office,  if  he  is  against 
the  tenant  you  can  make  him  suffer    for  it.     (Cheers. 1 

"  Look  at  the  lesson  that  has  been  taught  the 
people  of  Ireland  by  the  people  of  Woodford.  Now  I 
say  to  you  how  are  you  to  make  those  men  who  stand 
by  the  landlords,  who  assist  in  their  evil  work — I  ask 
how  are  you  to  make  them  suffer  ?  I  do  not  mean  to 
assert  to  commit  any  act  of  violence  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  have  always  warned  the  people  of  Ireland 
against  that  course.  What  I  do  say  I  know  by  expe- 
rience, that  where  the  people  are  organized,  and  are 
loyal  to  each  other,  they  can  make  those  men  suffer 
and  tremble  in  their  shoes  without  raising  a  single 
finger  against  them." 

— Certainly  ;  that  I  entirely  endorse.  Of  course,  the 
passage  containing  the  words  "  tremble  in  theit 
shoes  "  is  figurative  language. 

I  will  read  another  passage.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  whole  of  this  speech  has  been  proved,  my  Lordi 
but  I  will  undertake  to  prove  it  if  necessary. 

"  I  have  seen  men  the  most  bloody  and  overbearing 
hungry  landlords — I  have  seen  them  come  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  League  branch  begging  for  mercy,  men 
who  a  short  time  before  would  have  given  very  little 
mercy  to  any  farmer  in  the  country.  So  I  say  you 
must  learn,  if  yon  want  to  have  any  justice  here  in 
Iiosgford,  you  must  learn    to    direct  attention   ta 
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bailiffs  and  agents.  Now  I  want  to  say  a  few  words 
aboat  the  lesson  that  has  been  taught  to  Ireland  by  the 
little  parish  of  Woodford,  in  the  south  of  Galway." 

Having  called  your  attention  to  that  speech,  I  ask 
you  do  you  now  say  that  Kerry  was  or  was  not  held 
up  as  a  county  which  was  to  be  copied  by  other  parts 
of  Ireland  ? — No  ;  not  in  any  sense  whatever  that 
would  include  crime.  In  no  sense  whatever.  But 
probably  a  reference  is  intended  to  the  fact — which  is 
unfortunately  a  cruel  truth  in  Ireland — that  where 
there  is  most  trouble  the  tenants  get  the  largest 
reductions.  It  is  a  most  remarkable  thing  that  the 
one  county  in'  which  crime  had  been  committed  year 
after  year  was  the  one  county  in  which  Sir  Redvers 
Boiler  used  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  obtain  reduc- 
tions for  the  people,  whilst  nothing  was  done  to  pro- 
cure reductions  in  the  districts  where  there  was  per- 
fect peace. 

Here  is  another  passage  : — 

"  The  one  reason,  1  am  certain,  because  the  laud 
agitation  is  rising  again,  and  the  moment  agitation 
rises  again  in  the  country,  the  country  begins  to 
organize,  and  that  moment  the  farmers  get  better 
terms  from  the  landlords.  (Cheers.)  Now  see  what 
is  going  on  in  the  .county  Kerry.  Kerry,  up  till 
recently,  was  the  worst-treated  county  in  all  Ireland. 
The  rents  were  higher,  and  there  were  more  evictions 
by  far  than  in  any  other  county  in  Ireland.  The  Kerry 
people  did  not  lie  down.  The  Kerry  people  showed 
some  fight. 

"  The  Kerry  people  showed  that  if  farms  were 
evicted  no  man  would  step  into  his  neighbour's  shoes, 
and  to-day  in  the  county  Kerry  there  are  three  or  four 
hundred  farms  on  which  no  man  dare  lay  his  foot." 
Do  you  admit  ordissentfromtheview  thatthatfavoured 
intimidation  7 — It  all  depends  upon  what  you  call 
intimidation.  Mr.  Dillon  distinctly  told  his  hearers 
that  he  did  not  advocate  violence — quite  the  contrary ; 
and  he  has  said  again  and  again  in  his  speeches  that 
the  whole  object  of  his  public  life  was  to  wean  the 
people  from  acts  of  violence. 

The  Attornby-GeneeAL  (reading)  :— 

' '  What  is  the  result  of  that  ?  The  result  is  that 
they  sent  down  a  general  officer  named  BuUer  (groans) 
to  put  down  moonlighting  and  coerce  the  Kerry 
tenants.  (Groans.)  But  wait  till  I  tell  you  what 
happened.  General  Buller  had  not  been  two  months 
in  Kerry  before  he  began  to  coerce  the  Kerry  land- 
lords not  the  tenants.  (Laughter.)  And  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  in  Kerry  it  is  the  Kerry  landlords  who 
are  down  on  General  Buller,  and  not  the  tenants. 
(Cheers.)  The  other  day,  when  Lord  Kenmaro 
assembled  a  large  force  of  police  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  these  evictions  we  have  heard  so  much 
about,  General  Buller  ordered  the  police  to  go  home, 
and  sent  a  circular  to  Lord  Kenmare  ;  he  would  not 
allow  any  police  to  evictions  until  he  had  first  found 
whether  the  eviction  was  cruel  or  not.  (Loud 
cheers.) 

"  Well,  that  is  exactly  what  we  asked  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  two  years  ago,  and  what  we  asked  them  to 
do  last  year  and  last  spring,  and  they  said  they  would 
do  nothing  of  the  sort  ;  and  do  you  believe  they 
would  do  it  now  if  the  Kerry  people  had  submitted 
peaceably  to  be  driven  out  of  their  homes  ?  As  long 
as  the  Irish  people  submitted  in  peace   to   be  perse- 


cuted and  exterminated,  so  long  no  one  had  a  word  of 
mercy  for  them  ;  but  when  they  arose,  as  in  Kerry, 
and  struck  back  blow  for  blow  against  their  oppressors, 
then  the  Government  began  to  think  there  must  bo 
some  justice  in  the  people's  claim." 

Do  you  still  adhere  to  the  statement  that  Kerry  was 
not  held  up  as  an  example  to  the  rest  of  Ireland  ? — I 
do  decidedly.  It  was  held  np  as  an  illustration  of 
that  which  I  have  just  explained  to  you — that  wher- 
ever the  people  are  quiet  it  is  supposed  there  is  no 
discontent,  and  that  it  is  only  where  there  is  outrage 
that  redress  is  granted  by  the  Government.  Sir 
Eedvers  Buller  was  sent  to  Kerry  to  put  down  moon- 
lighting and  to  coerce  the  tenants.  "  He  went  to 
curse,  and  remained  to  bless."  County  Court  Judge 
Curran  also  went  to  Kerry  with  views  opposed  to  the 
tenants,  but  he  is  now  the  bite  noir  of  the  landlords. 
If  the  members  of  this  Court  could  have  the  same 
experience  I  believe  it  would  materially  shorten  this 
inquiry. 

The  Attokney-Genekal  (reading)  :— 

"  The  lesson  I  have  to  teach  you  is  this,  if  you 
want  to  save  yourselves  from  cruel  exterminating  ruin 
and  extermination,  if  you  want  to  prevent  men — every 
man  of  you  according  as  you  get  too  poor  to  pay — 
from  being  driven  from  your  homes,  and  with  nobody 
to  sympathize  with  you,  you  must  begin  in  time,  you 
must  organize  now,  you  must  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  those  who  can  pay  side  by  side  with  those 
who  cannot  pay  ;  you  must  show  the  landlords  and 
the  Government  that  if  they  are  going  to  extremes  to 
harass  the  tenantry  of  Longford  you  will  want  a 
general  oificer  down  here,  as  iu  Kerry." 

Yes  ;  that  was  an  attempt  to  rouse  the  unfortunate 
people  of  Longford  to  something  like  organization.  The 
attempt  failed,  and  the  wretched  people  on  the  very 
estate  allnded  to  were  flung  out  of  their  homes 
without  mercy.  These  speeches  went  to  show  that  we 
were  preparing  a  plan  which  would  do  for  the  rest  of 
Ireland  what  Sir  Redvers  Buller  was  doing  for  Kerry. 
That  was  the  principle  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign. 

The  plan  which  had  been  tried  at  Woodford  ? — The 
Plan  of  Campaign  struggle  which  has  redeemed  that 
whole  district  from  all  imputation  of  crime. 

At  Woodford  had  houses  been  barricaded  ?— Un- 
doubtedly, but  long  before  the  National  League  had 
any  power  there. 

Had  not  houses  been  barricaded  and  the  sheriff 
resisted  after  the  formation  of  the  National  League  ? 
—Yes  ;  oh,  yes.  I  thought  you  were  referring  to  the 
occurrences  at  Saunders's  fort,  which  took  place  years 
before. 

I  am  referring  to  Mr.  Dillon's  speech  in  1886. — 
Mr.  Dillon  was  referring  then  to  the  movement  which 
we  were  starting  on  the  Clamricarde  estate,  and  which 
has  now  produced  calm. 

Had  there  not  been  a  few  months  before  that  speech 
was  delivered  forcible  resistance,  Or  armed  resistance, 
against  the  sheriff  ? — Armed  resistance !  When  people  talk 
of  armed  resistance  it  is  perfectly  monstrous.  I^ow  can 
that  expression  be  applied  to  the  case  of  a  lot  of  poor 
fellows    concealed    in  a  house  ?    I   bear  there   has 
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been  a  police  officer    killed    in  Donegal   since  I  have 
been  in  prison. 

The  Pebsident.— What  has  that  to  do  with  the 
question  put  to  you  ? — When  I  am  speaking  of  the 
character  of  this  resistance  to  sheriffs  I  want  to  point 
out  that  the  danger  to  life  is  of  the  most  trumpery 
kifhd. 

The  Attoksey-General.— I  ask  you  again,  had 
there  not  been  forcible  resistance  to  the  execution  of 
the  sheriff's  decrees  ? — There  had  been  resistance  to 
the  entrance  of  these  emergency  men  into  the  people's 
homes . 

Had  there  not  been  forcible  resistance  a  few  months 
before  ? — There  had. 

Had  not  the  occurrences  at  Saunders's  fort  just 
taken  place  ? — Not  long  before. 

Was  not  the  month  August,  1886  ?— I  believe  it 
was. 

Was  not  the  conduct  at  Woodford,  to  which  Mr. 
Dillon  referred,  resistance  to  the  decrees  of  the  law  ? 
—No  doubt  he  had  in  his  mind  the  protest  that  these 
poor  people  made  against  being  deprived  of  their 
holdings. 

Can  you  point  to  any  other  conduct  at  Woodford  in 
the  defence  of  homes  except  forcible  resistance  ? — 
Certainly.  Forcible  resistance  is  a  mere  episode  in 
the  great  struggle  which  has  been  going  on. 

Do  you  regard  forcible  resistance  as  constitutional 
action  ? — I  do  not.  I  regard  a  protest  of  that  descrip- 
tion in  the  special  circumstances  in  which  these  poor 
people  find  themselves  as  possibly  illegal,  but 
absolutely  just. 

Now  I  will  read  another  passage  from  the  speech 
*f  ith  reference  to  Woodford  : — 

' '  A  great  many  of  these  Woodford  tenants  are  too 
poor  to  pay,  as  many  of  you  are.  He  picked  out 
those  he  knew  to  be  of  good  reputation  in  the  parish 
of  Woodford,  and  he  went  into  the  place  with  800  men 
at  his  back.  Well,  now,  although  no  blow  was  struck 
it  took  those  SCO  men  ten  days  to  get  those  four  men 
out  of  their  homes,  and  this  has  been  the  result.  That 
took  place  two  months  ago,  and  Lord  Clanricarde  has 

done  nothing  more  since The  people  of 

Woodford  have  set  an  example   that   they  have  a  right 

to  be  proud  of,  and  all  Ireland  should   be  thankful  to 

them." 

— Certainly. 

Do  you  agree  that  Woodford  was  held  up 
as  an  example  to  Ireland  ? — I  agree  that  what 
happened  at  Woodford  in  the  special  circumstances  of 
the  case  was  worthy  of  admiration. 

And  held  up  by  Mr.  Dillon  as  an  example  ? — No  ; 
the  spirit  that  made  the  resistance,  yes  ;  the  resist- 
ance itself,  no  ;  for  we  were  pressing  upon  them  a 
substitute  for  that  resistance. 

The  Attouney-Genebal  (reading)  :— 

"  When  the  four  men  were  selected  to  be  evicted 
they  defied  him  ;  and,  although  they  are  out  of  their 
homes  to-day,  they  are  none  the  worse  for  that.  They 
have  comfortable  houses  provided  for  them,. and  they 
are  supported  by  the  public   funds  of  the  country,  and 


they    will    be    supported    as    long    as    there    is    ao 
organization  in  Ireland  on  behalf  of  the  tenants." 
— Certainly,  as  long  as  we  live. 

Would  that  encourage  the  people  whom  Mr.  Dillon 
was  addressing  to  the  same  action  as  had  been  taken 
at  Woodford  ?— No  ;  it  encourages  the  spirit  which 
is  willing  to  face  sacrifices. 

The  Attornky-Genekal  (reading)  :  — 

"  They  were  the  first  to  fall  in  the  struggle,  which 
will  benefit  the  population  of  Woodford  and  keep  back 
the  evictors  from  the  door  of  the  poor  man.  They 
fell  in  the  struggle  which  has  done  good  to  the 
tenants'  cause  all  over  Ireland  and  in  America.  Now, 
what  I  say  is  this,  that  if  we  had  30  or  40  or  200 
Woodfords  in  Ireland, where  would  the  landlordsbe?" 

Is  that  an  encouragement  to  the  people  to  do  the 
same  things  that  wore  done  at  Woodford  ? — Certainly  ; 
but  kindly  remember  always  that  Woodford  at  the  date 
when  Mr.  Dillon  was  speaking  was  provided  with  a 
new  mode  of  resistance,  perfectly  effectual. 

Apart  from  the  questions  of  boycotting  and  of  resist- 
ance to  the  execution  of  legal  decrees,  you  have 
always  been  in  favour  of  constitutional  action  ?— 
Distinctly  ;  but  I  have  to  draw  a  line  between  what 
I  understand  to  be  the  principles  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution as  known  in  England  and  those  principles  as 
known  in  Ireland.     They  are  wholly  different  things. 

Did  you  ever,  whilst  editor  of  United  Ireland, 
denounce  secret  societies  by  name  ? — Indeed  I  did 
not  !    not  that  I  remember,  certainly. 

Did  you  ever,  in  any  single  article,  or  any  single 
speech,  advise  the  people  not  to  join  such  societies  ? 
— No,  because  it  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
necessary.  The  best  method  of  advising  people  not  to 
join  such  societies  is  to  wean  them  away  from  them, 
aa  I  believe  we  have  done  in  the  case  of  19-20ths  of 
the  people. 

You  remember  the  articles  read  yesterday  with 
reference  to  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  ?  Did  you  ever 
denounce  murders  by  name  in  any  other  instance  ? — I 
never  had  an  opportunity.  I  tried  to  explain  yester- 
day that  when  the  Phcenix  Park  murders  occurred 
there  was  a  universal  desire  to  aid  the  law  in  Ireland 
and  an  abhorrence  of  crime,  and  we  urged  the  Govern- 
ment in  every  way  not  to  bo  swept  off  their  legs  by 
the  storm  that  there  was  in  England,  but  boldly  to  go 
on  with  a  policy  of  conciliation.  If  that  advice  had 
been  followed,  beyond  all  doubt  the  people  of  Ire- 
land would  have  co-operated  to  put  down  crime .  But, 
unfortunately,  instead  of  taking  the  advice,  they 
set  on  foot  a  system  of  obtaining  convictions  by 
hook  or  by  crook,  which  made  it  absolutely  impos- 
sible for  us  not  to  denounce  this  so-called  system  of 
justice  in  Ireland  as  little  better  than  the  deeds  of 
the  criminals  themselves. 

Did  you  ever  from  May,  1882,  to  August,  1885,  call 
upon  the  people  to  aid  in  detecting  murder  in  a  single 
instance  ? — Do  you  mean  individually  ?  Really  I  do 
not  remember  any  prominent  crime  in  this  period  ;  I 
cannot  recall  any  to  luy  recollectiout 
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Do  you  call  agrarian  murder  prominent  crime  or 
not  ? — Certainly,  but  I  cannot  remember  any  crimes 
at  that  time  except  the  murders  in  Galway  while  the 
Crimes  Act  was  pending,  and  those  we  denounced. 

Do  you  remember  the  murder  o£  Fitzmaurice  ?— 
Certainly  ;  that  murder  I  denounced. 

Did  yon  on  any  single  occasion  invite  or  implore  the 
inhabitants  to  aid'  in  the  detection  of  any  single 
murder  ? — No,  I  did  not.  No  ;  I  had  no  power  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind.  I  will  explain  my  reasons.  To 
do  anything  of  the  sort  would  have  been  accepting  a 
responsibility  which  we  wholly  repudiated,  and  would 
have  been  acknowledging  a  state  of  facts  which  we 
absolutely  denied.  It  would  have  been  interpreted 
against  us  as  an  admission  that  the  country  was 
steeped  in  blood,  whereas  we  knew  that  as  to  the  vast 
area  of  the  country  that  was  an  absolute  and  total 
falsehood,  and  that  the  only  districts  of  which  it  was 
true  were  those  in  which  we  had  no  power,  and  where 
our  paper  did  not  circulate.  It  would  have  been  an 
assumption  also  that  our  readers  were  men  in  any 
manner  engaged  in  crime — an  assumption  which  would 
have  been  an  insult  to  them. 

Why  was  it  an  insult  to  the  readers  of  the  paper  to 
call  upon  them  to  aid  in  the  detection  of  crime  ? — ■ 
Because  in  those  years  it  was  impossible  to  tell  what 
was  really  crime  or  what  was  a  crime  created  by  the 
Castle  officials  themselves.  The  whole  administration 
of  justice  was  in  the  hands  of  two  men,  one  of  them 
the  chief  director  of  the  detective  department,  who 
was  sentencedforafrightfulcrimejtheotheraman  whom 
an  English  Judge  condemned  for  a  most  heartless  fraud 
on  his  own  wife  to  the  extent  of  £40,000.  With  these 
two  men  in  charge  it  was  impossible  to  say  which  was 
the  worst  criminal,  the  man  in  the  dock  or  the 
official  who  had  put  him  there. 

The  Pkesident. — This  doesnot  seem  tobe  an  answer 
to  the  question  why  you  did  not  call  upon  the  people 
to  assist  in  detection.  You  are  simply  now  giving  what 
seems  to  make  it  all  the  more  reason  why  assistance 
should  have  been  given  if  these  persons  were  not  to  be 
crusted. 

Witness. — Rxcuse  me,  my  Lord  ;  what  1  wished  to 
show  was  that  there  were  no  means  by  whichour  people 
could  have  co-operated  with  the  police — none  what- 
ever. I  should  like  to  know  what  people  could  have 
expected  us  to  do  ;  what  practical  thing  could  they 
have  done  ?  They  might,  perhaps,  have  formed  vigil- 
ance committees,  but  what  would  have  been  the 
result  ?  I  think  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  did 
recommend  that  they  should  do  so. 

The  Attobney-Geneeal.— I  should  like  to  have 
the  date  and  the  circumstances  of  any  such  advice  ? — 
I  think  it  was  in  my  paper.  There  was  also  another 
difficulty  which  I  pointed  out 

Excuse  me,  Mr.  O'Brien,  but  I  must  request  you  to 
answer  my  question. — I  am  explaining  tolhePresident 
our  difficulties  in  constantly  making  references  to 
crimes.  One  of  those  difficulties  was  that  on  every 
reference    which     we     made     to     the      subject — the 


FrecTTlan's  journal,  foi  instance — it  Was  always  quoted 
against  us  as  an  admission  that  we  were  responsible 
for  crime  and  ridiculed  in  the  most  offensive  terms  by 
the  landlord  party,  and  in  addition  to  this  we  were 
writing  for  our  own  people  only^who  knew  that  we  had 
no  sympathy  with  crime.  If  we  had  known  that  any 
honest  body  of  persons  really  doubted  our  attitude  on 
this  subject,  we  would  have  made  it  plain  week  after 
week  if  necessary,  but  if  we  had  done  so  we  could 
never  have  reached  the  people  of  England,  because 
nothing  that  was  to  our  credit  was  ever  given. 

I  ask  you,  after  the  Phoenix  Park  murders,  does  it 
not  occur  to  you  that  the  best  way  to  prevent  a  mis- 
carriage of  justice  would  have  been  to  get  the  real 
criminals  ? — ^Bnt  who  was  to  do  it,  and  how  ? 

Take  the  case  of  Eiley,  on  December  13,  1885.  He 
was  a  caretaker  near  Killamey,  and  was  murdered 
while  returning  from  mass.  Have  you  any  doubt  that 
if  efforts  had  been  made  by  the  people  the  murderer 
would  have  been  detected  ? — We  had  several  denuncia- 
tions, I  believe,  of  that  very  murder,  and  certainly  of 
those  Kerry  murders. 

Pardon  me,  that  is  not  my  question.  Have  you  any 
doubt  that,  if  the  people  had  set  to  work  to  find  out 
the  criminal,  he  would  have  been  discovered  ? — 
Most  imqnestionably  I  believe  he  could  npt. 

When  he  was  shot  returning  from  mass  ? — Yes.  For 
example,  take  the  Phoenix  Park  murders.  I  am 
satisfied  that  if  the  murderers  could  have  been  caught 
they  would  have  been  lynched,  but  nobody  had  a 
suspicion  who  they  were  ;  it  was  thought  that  it  had 
been  the  work  of  some  Americans  who  had  got  away 
again. 

According,  then,  to  you,  the  manifesto  of  Mr.  Davitt, 
Mr.  Parnell,  and  Mr.  Dillon,  after  the  Phoenix  Park 
murders  was  a  meaningless  one  ?— No  ;  it  Was  an 
invitation  for  an  expression  of  public  opinion. 

Will  you  explain  to  me,  if  an  invitation  to  do  so 
should  be  given  in  the  case  of  a  nobleman  or  a  Chief 
Secretary,  why  it  should  not  be  done  in  the  case  of  a 
caretaker  ?— We  were  engaged  in  so  bitter  a  struggle 
with  the  very  people  who  were  carrying  on  the 
administration  of  justice  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible either  for  ourselves  to  have  co-operated  with 
them  or  to  have  asked  the  people  to  co-operate  with 
them.  I  was  unfortunately  obliged  in  one  instance  to 
co-operate  with  them,  and  I  know  the  result. 

Do  you  say  that  to  invite  the  people  to  bring  the 
real  perpetrators  of  crime  to  justice  would  have  been 
to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice  ?— I  say  that  the  people 
in  their  condition  and  we  in  our  condition  were 
absolutely  helpless.  We  were  even  prevented  from 
going  to  these  districts  and  holding  meetings. 

Do  you  say  that  to  invite  the  people  to  aid  in  the 
detection  of  the  real  criminals  would  have  been  to 
defeat  the  ends  of  justice  ?— I  do  not  say  that  at  all  ; 
I  say  that  in  the  condition  in  which  our  people  were 
they  could  have  given  no  effective  assistance  what- 
,ever,  and  when  we  were  forbidden  even  to  come  and 
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speak  to  the  people  it  would  have  been  hard  for  us  to 
have  much  effect. 

Now,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  in  this  con- 
nezion  to  two  other  articles  in  the  paper  of  the  13th 
of  May,  1882,  which  were  not  read  by  Mr.  Reid.  The 
first  is  a  leading  article  called  "  Exploiting  the 
Panic,"  and  comes  in  between  the  two  leading 
articles  which  were  read  by  Mr.    Eeid  (reading)  ; — 

"  There  are  numerous  indications  of  a  disposition 
to  trade  upon  the  murders  in  the  Fhceniz  Park,  and 
upon  the  national  detestation  of  them,  for  the  vilest 
political  ends.  Mr.  Forster's  obliging  offer  to  come 
back  to  the  Castle  and  prove  what  a  prophet  he  was  ; 
the  scarcely  veiled  exultation  of  the  Orange  Press 
over  the  catastrophe  that  came  just  in  time  to  respite 
their  expiring  power  ;  the  language  in  which  the  Pro- 
vost of  Trinity  College  lectured  the  people  of  Dublin 
on  their  sins  ;  the  assumption  that  the  Irish  people 
are  never  to  raise  their  heads  again  until  an  incom- 
petent police  find  out  the  murderers  ;  all  point  to  the 
same  convenient  moral — that  the "  murders  in  the 
Phoenix  Park  covered  the  whole  field  of  Irish  politics, 
and  that  some  bloodthirsty  way  of  avenging  them  is 
the  only  remedy  that  is  now  called  for." 

Witness.-:— That  strongly  expresses  our  ^opinion  that 
our  opponents  knew  thoroughly  well  that  crime  was 
destructive  to  us,  and  was  used  as  an  argument  for 
coercion. 

The  Attornby-Genbeai-  (continuing  to  read)  : — 

"Part  of  this  oatcry  is  comprehensible  and  natural ; 
part  of  it  is  utterly  vile  and  dishonest.  One  of  the 
cruellest  consequences  of  such  a  crime  is  that  it 
places  a  good  deal  of  honest  indignation  at  the 
service  of  men  who  exploit  it,  not  because  they  hate 
murder,  or  doubt  that  the  Irish  people  hate  it,  but 
because  it  has  come  opportunely  to  contuse  their  own 
evil  interests  with  the  interests  of  order  and  humanity. 
'  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  has  so  far  yielded  himself  into 
the  hands  of  the  panic-mongers  as  to  announce  that 
'  all  the  previous  arrangements  and  intentions  of  the 
Government  must  be  reconsidered  and  to  some  extent 
recast.'  A  whirlwind  of  vindictiveness  has  even 
hurried  him  into  repeating  the  blunder  which  was  Mr. 
Forster's  first  step  towards  ruin — namely,  forging 
harsher  measures  of  coercion  first,  and  letting  the 
limping  remedies  for  tremendous  evils  take  their 
chance  afterwards.  Possibly  this  is  not  the  worst  that 
infuriated  English  prejudice  has  in  store  for  us .  It  is 
not  easy  at  this  moment  to  gain  a  hearing  for  anything 
except  unmeasured  passion  or  the  cuiming  selfishness 
that  ministers  to  it.  Yet,  at  the  risk  of  being  even 
more  grossly  calumniated  than  usual,  we  wish  the 
public  to  bear  certain  facts  steadily  in  mind  which  in 
the  tumult  of  honest,  and  sometimes  thoughtless, 
indignation  are  apt  to  be  forgotten.  The  first  is  that 
as  soon  as  the  Irish  people  have  thoroughly  washed 
their  hands  of  this  crime  (and  they  have  done  that 
amply  already)  the  disgrace  of  leaving  it  unchastised 
rests  not  upon  them,  but  upon  the  police." 

(To  witness.)  Did  you  write  this  article  ?— I  did  :  as 
I  say,  at  the  risk  of  being  more  grossly  calumniated 
than  usual,  -    '       -     '  » 

Tou  are  aware  that  the  manifesto  published  by  Mr, 
Farnell,  Mr.  Dillon,  and  Mr.  Davitt  said  that  until 
the   crime   was   detected   a   stain  would   soil  their 


country's  name? — Certainly;  this  is  a  totally  different 
thing  ;  that  our  people  had  washed  their  hands  of  any 
suspicion  of  guilt. 

Let  me  read  the  sentence  again — "  As  soon  as  the 
Irish  people  have  thoroughly  washed  their  hands  of 
this  crime  (and  they  have  done  that  already)  the  dis- 
grace of  leaving  it  unchastised  rests  not  upon  them, 
but  upon  the  police  "  ? — Certainly. 

But  remember  that  this  was  the  issue  of  the  13th  oiS 
May,  the  next  issue,  Doyou  say  that  that  is  consistent 
with  the  statement  of  the  manifesto  ? — Yes  ;  that  is 
my  opinion. 

How  had  they  washed  their  hands  ? — Simply  by. 
their  expression  of  sorrow. 

^'-  Then  the  expression  of  sorrow  at  that  time  removed 
the  stain  ? — It  removed  any  possibility  of  its  being 
imputed  that  the  Irish  people  had  sympathy  with  the 
murder. 

The  Attornet-Generai  (continuing  to  read).— 
"  To  expect  that  we  shall  sit  in  sackcloth  and  ashes 
doing  nothing  except  listening  to  Tory  homilies  on 
our  iniquities  until  the  Irish  detective  system  proves 
itself  worth  its  salt  might  be  convenient  for  the 
Tories,  but  is  not  demanded  >y  any  law  of  God  or 
man."  (To  witness.)  Do  yon  consider  that  as  an  in» 
vitation  to  the  people  to  assist  in  the  detection  of 
the  crime  or  not  ?— Ko  ;  rather  as  an  .imputation  on 
the  detective  force  of  Ireland. 

Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  regarded  as  an 
invitation  to  assist  in  the  detection  of  crime  or  not  ? 
— In  every  portion  of  the  paper  we  expressed  our 
strongest  possible  opinion  as  to  what  the  Irish  people 
thought  upon  this  subject,  and  this  article 

Will  you    kindly  answer    my  question  ? — I   am  hero 
t  o  defend   myself   now  f"'-"  attacks  which  have  been 
going  on  for  years ' 

Kindly  answer  my  question  ;  do  you  consider  that 
that  article  would  induce  the  people  to  assist  the 
police,  or  the  contrary  ? — Not  that  particular  passage 
if  taken  by  itself,  but  I  do  consider  that  any  reader 
—any  honest  reader — of  the  paper  of  that  week  would 
see  that  the  whole  article  was  thrilling  with  horror 
and  detestation  of  the  crime. 

Now  listen.  (Reading.)  "  The  second  fact  which 
the  deed  places  in  a  horribly  clear  light  is  that  i£ 
men  have  been  driven  mad  with  a  ferocious  hate  of 
England,  and  all  that  proceeds  from  England  it  is  not 
because  English  statesmen  have  at  last  hearkened  to 
Irish  opinion,  but  because  they  have  blindly  trampled 
upon  it  and  flouted  it  so  long." 

Witness. — Yes,  that  is  trae. 

Would  that  conduce,  in  your  opinion,  to  horror  and 
detestation  of  the  crime  ? — ^Again  I  say,  not  taken  by 
itself,  but  it  is  a  perfectly  defensible  remark  upon 
the  way  in  which  men  have  been  driven  wild  by  the 
frightful  policy  which  was  pursued. 

The   ATTORNEjf-GEHERAL   (continuing   to  read).— 
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"  The  next  fact  which  no  amount  of  brutal  clamour 
must  keep  out  of  sight  is  that  the  cold-blooded 
murder  of  two  high  officials  of  State  is  not  the  only 
horrible  occurrence  which  English  rule  in  Ireland  has 
to  show  for  itself  within  the  last  week.  On  the 
evening  before  Lord  Fredericlc  Cavendish  was  poniarded 
in  the  Phoenix  Park  seven  children  were  shot  down  by 
the  police  in  the  streets  of  Ballina  for  celebrating  the 
release  of  the  political  prisoners  by  playing  music. 
It  does  not  lessen  the  savage  atnocity  of  stabbing  a 
strange  and  friendly  nobleman  in  the  back  that  the 
persons  who  pretend  to  be  transported  by  especially 
poignant  indignation  should  have  no  tears  and  no 
words  of  sorrow  to  soothe  the  feelings  of  the  Irish 
mothers  to  whom  their  children  were  brought  back 
mangled  by  the   deadly  weapons  of  the  police  " 

Witness.— Yes,  that  is  absolutely  true  ;  two  little 
children  were  shot  by  the  police  on  the  occasion  of 
celebrating  the  release  of  Mr.  Davitt,  and  in  no  land- 
lord paper  of  any  sort  was  there  the  slightest  word  of 
detestation  of  that  deed.  That  article  is  a  protest 
against  it  and  an  attempt  to  see  that  our  people 
should  not  be  swept  off  their  legs  on  this  subject,  and 
as  a  protest  against  the  fact  that,  although  these  two 
occurrences  both  involved  human  life,  nothing  was 
said  about  the  poor  little  boys  at  Ballina.  It  is  an 
imputation  that  the  so-called  horror  of  crime  on  the 
part  of  our  landlord  opponents  in  Ireland  is  a  disgust- 
ing sham,  while  crime  is  the  terror  of  our  lives. 

The  Attobney-GenekAL  (reading). — "  but  it  shows 
that  neither  the  one  occurrence  nor  the  other  is  a 
conclusive  Commentary  on  Irish  politics,  and  that  the 
cause  of  Irish  nationality  has  no  more  reason  to  veil 
its  head  on  account  of  the  death  of  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish  than  the  Government  has  for  suspending  the 
police  because  some  of  their  guns  were  used  on  the 
children  of  Ballina." 

Witness. — Distinctly.  We  had  no  more  responsi- 
bility in  any  respect  for  the  murder  than  the  Govern- 
ment had  for  the  act  of  the  policemen. 

The  Attoknby-Gbnebal  (continuing).—"  What- 
ever expression  of  opinion  either  one  atrocity  or 
the  other  may  evoke  in  Ireland  should  be  tem- 
perate and  self-respecting,  as  well  as  heartily 
abhorrent  of  deeds  of  blood.  The  man  who 
attempts  to  utilize  honest  public  reprobation 
of  crime  to  make  points  for  his  own  prophetic  reputa- 
tion,like  Mr.  Forster,  or  for  his  own  political  faction, 
like  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  should  be  taught 
plaiuly  that  exactly  what  the  Irish  people  were  last 
week  they  are  this  week  and  will  be  every  week, 
haters  of  dastardly  crime,  but  haters  also  of  the 
sinister  system  which  is  its  fruitful  parent.  It  is  not 
because  Lord  F.  Cavendish  was  murdered  before  he 
could  commence  his  work  that  his  work  is  in  any 
way  less  pressing  and  vital  ;  it  is  not  because  Mr. 
Burke  was  a  Castle  official  and  was  ruthlessly  slain 
that  Castle  officialism,  which  all  the  world  acknow- 
ledgedlast  week  to  be  inneodof  thoroughgoingreform, 
should  this  week  be  confirmed  for  ever  in  its  hateful 


dominion.  The  desperate  necessity  of  measures  of  con- 
ciliation in  Ireland  is  not  to  be  disposed  of  by  panic 
shouts  over  a  crime  which  is  as  foreign  to  the  Irish 
nature  as  an  earthquake  would  be  to  the  Irish  climate. 
The  policy  of  repression,  which  led  to  bitter  disaster 
and  failure  before,  is  doubly  discredited  and  inad- 
visable now  when  the  whole  of  the  Irish  people  have 
started  to  their  feet  to  proclaim  their  abhorrence  of 
crime.  We  have  still  some  hope  that  English  beads 
maykeep  cool  amongst  thnneodless  clatter  of  interested 
panicmongers,  as  well  as  that  some  Irish  orators  and 
writers  on  the  subject  of  this  tragedy  may  exhibit 
more  aversion  to  crimo  and  less  canning  to  turn  it  to 
the  basest  political  uses.  All  we  can  make  quite  sure 
of  is  that,  come  what  may,  the  Irish  people  will  know 
how  to  distinguish  between  the  repugnance  to  devilish 
deeds  and  the  calm,  resolute,  indomitable  persistence 
in  a  career  to  which  the  horrible  baseness  in  the 
Phoenix  Park  is  only  a  momentary,though  most  ghastly 
interruption,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  will  make  as  fatal  a 
mistake  as  Mr.  Forster  made  if  he  thinks  otherwise." 
(To  witness.)  Now  I  will  put  it  to  you  ;  do  you  repre- 
sent  that  that  article  would  conduce  to  the  detbction 
of  crime  ?— In  itself  it  ic  not  an  instigation  to  the 
people  to  assist  in  the  detection  of  crime,  but  most 
unquestionably  it  would  not  interfere  with  their  doing 
BO.  It  was  meant  to  try  and  keep  the  people  from 
being  swept  away  by  the  excitement  of  the  moment. 
Wo  had  no  responsibility  of  any  sort  or  kind.  The 
true  policy  would  have  been  to  trust  the  people  ;  had 
that  been  done  wo  should  have  bad  a  quiet  time  of  it 
in  Ireland  for  many  a  year. 

Now  I  will  read  the  other  article  in  the  same  issue 
to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention.  (Reading) : — 
"  We  have  not  been  sparing  in  our  denunciations  of 
the  dreadful  deed  of  Saturday  evening,  but  we  hope 
that  no  more  will  be  heard  of  the  project  mooted  in 
Tuesday's  Freeman  for  raising  a  public  monument 
npon  the  spot  whore  Lord  F.  Cavendish  and  his  com- 
panion were  murdered.  There  is  reason  in  all  things, 
and  if  ever  a  nation  passionately  dissoci!).ted  itself 
from  a  crimo  for  which  it  has  no  sort  of  responsi- 
bility, we  believe  that  enough  has  been  done  in  this 
direction  in  Ireland,  We  protest  strongly  against  our 
country  being  dragged  through  a  prolonged  penitential 
course  of  self-abasement  in  order  to  clear  ourselves  of 
guilt  eft  which  nobody  dares  to  suspect  us.  But  the 
result  would  indubitably  be  a  reaction  which  might 
tempt  people  to  forgot  the  crimo  in  the  disgust  at  the 
extravagant  convulsions  those  who  reprobate  the 
crime  are  invited  to  fall  into.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  the  people  will  think  better  of  the  idea  of 
.setting  up  a  perpetual  national  eyesore  of  this  kind." 

Witness. — Quite  so,  I  thought  that  the  erection  of 
a  monument  of  crime  of  that  sort  in  the  very  middle 
of  Dublin  would  be  used  as  a  political  movement 
against  us,  and  would  be  used  and  pointed  at  as  a  sort 
of  Scarlet  Letter  and  as  a  mark  of  degradation. 

At  this  point  the  Court  adjourned  for  lunch. 
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On  its  re -assembling  the  cross-ezamination  of  Mr. 
W.  O'Brien  by  the  Attoruky-General  was  resumed. 

I  have  some  questions  vhich  I  must  put  to  jou,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  with  respect  to  United  Ireland,  calling  your 
attention  to  specific  passages  ;  but  before  I  do  so  I 
wish  to  ask  you  a  question  ur  two  with  regard  to  the 
■Jriahman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  knew  the 
Irishman  had  been  a  Fenian  paper  ? — I  knew  that, 
.without  being  expressly  a  Fenian  paper,  it  had 
generally  been  in  favour  of  the  extreme  section. 

You  knew  that  it  appealed  to  the  advanced  section  ? 
—Yes. 

And  you  were  anxious,  as  you  explained  yesterday, 
not  to  put  any  sudden  end  to  it  and  lose  the 
Fenians,  but  to  bring  them  into  consonance  with  your 
own  views  ? — I  do  not  believe  in  persecution,  or  what 
would  have  looked  like  persecution,  in  politics. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  circulation  of  the  Irishman 
from  August,  1881  ? — I  have  not  the  figures  now,  but  I 
can  get  them.  Yesterday  1  gave  the  fif^ures  for  Mayo, 
Kerry,  Clare,  and  Cork.  The  figures  have  been 
examined  by  myself  and  my  manager,  Mr.  Whelan. 

Are  your  books  here  ? — Yes.  1  have  no  objection  to 
your  seeing  them,  on  the  understanding  that  no  other 
use  is  to  be  made  of  them  except  for  the  purposes  of 
this  case,  and  that  nothing  is  to  be  mentioned  as  to 
business   matters   which  is  not  germane  to  this  case. 

What  was  the  total  circulation  of  the  Irishman  in 
1881  ?— A  little  over  3,000  ;  I  am  perfectly  certain 
it  was  not  4,000. 

Can  you  give  me  its  circulation  in  1882  ? — It 
declined  at  the  rote  of  about  50  a  week.  I  cannot 
give  you  the  weekly  circulation  from  memory.  All  I 
can  say  is  that  it  was  under  4,000  when  we  took  it 
.up,  and  that  it  declined  steadily  until  it  got  down  to 
1,200. 

You  kept  the  Irishman  alive  for  the  reasons  you 
stated  yesterday  ?  Can  you  produce  any  article  prior 
to  your  taking  it  over  which  you  considered  dis- 
graceful and  made  the  paper  a  disgrace  to  journalism  ? 
— No,  I  did  not  read  the  Irishman  for  some  years 
before  we  took  it.  Of  course,  owing  to  the  wretched 
man  being  dead,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  go  back  to  this 
matter,  but  it  was  well  known  what  a  bad  character 
the  paper  had. 

We  have  nothing  to  do  now  with  the  unfortunate 
man  Pigott. — You  are  asking  me  of  the  time  when 
he  was  the  Irishman. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  his  paper  was  a 
disgrace  to  journalism  ? — The  remark  was  not  made 
by  me.  In  the  old  Fenian  times  I  used  to  read  it,  and 
•  1  used  then  to  think  it  a  very  creditable  paper.  In 
later  years  I  did  not  read  it,  but  it  had  something  of  a 
reputation  of  a  very  disreputable  character.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  purchasable  by  ;.ny  one. 

Do  you  say  that  there  was  anything  contained  in 
any  article  of  the  paper  which  was  a  disgrace  to 
joumaUsm  ? — I  do  notjsay  so. 

Had  it  defended  the  Land  Bill  ? — I   have    answered 


you  ;    until  we  took  the  paper    over   I  did  not  read  it 
for  years. 

Do  you  know  whether  it  advocated  the  Land  Bill  ? 
— I  do  not.  I  infer  that  it  did  so  from  the  correspond- 
ence rpad  in  this  court  between  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr. 
Pigott,  and  as  part  of  a  corrupt  bargain  between 
Pigott  and  Mr.  Forster. 

I  did  not  ask  you  any  question  as  to  any  corrupt 
bargain  with  Mr.  Forster.  I  asked  you  what  you 
knew  as  to  the  Land  Bill  being  advocated  by  the 
Irishman  ? — I  said  I  knew  nothing  myself,  but  that  I 
had  read  the  correspondence  produced  in  this  court 
betweenMr.Forster  and  Mr. Pigott,  and  I  inferred  from 
it  that  Pigott  had  done  so  as  a  recommendation  of 
bimself  to  Mr.  Forster. 

Had  not  the  Irishman  written  strongly  against 
Fenians  going  into  Parliament  ? — I  have  replied  to 
you  that  in  times  when  I  used  to  read  the  Irishman  I 
admired  it  very  much  indeed.  I  have  said  that  for 
several  years  before  we  took  it  over  I  did  not  read 
it. 

Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  Irishman  had 
written  strongly  against  Fenians  being  in  Parliament  ? 
— I  may  have  heard  it,  but  I  did  not  read  the  paper, 
and  paid  no  attention  to  it. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  first  extract  from  the 
Irishman,  after  you  had  taken  it  over,  read  by  me 
when  Mr.  Pamell  was  in  the  box.  "  The  Irishman 
has  changed  hands,  but  not  minds  ;  the  history  of  its 
past  is  the  programme  of  its  future."  Do  you  re- 
member writing  that  ? — No. 

Do  you  know  who  wrote  it  ? — I  could  not  say. 

Do  you  represent  that  it  was  an  untrue  statement  ? 
—No. 

Do  you  know  who  wrote  it  ? — I  fancy  it  must  be  by 
Dr.  Sigerson.    He  is  in  Ireland. 

"  Thrice  in  its  career  a  transfer  of  management 
has  taken  place,  but  not  once  has  it  swerved  from  the 
great  principles  for  the  advocacy  of  which  it  was 
first  established.  As  there  has  not  been,  so  there 
shall  not  be,  any  change  in  its  spirit."  You  were 
aware  when  that  appeared  in  the  Irishman  that 
your  name  appeared  upon  every  issue  of  the 
paper  as  being  its  editor  ? — Certainly  not,  but  as 
publisher.  1  particularly  wished  my  name  to  be 
pat  to  it,  in  order  that  I  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
perusing  every  letter  sent  to  it. 

Do  you  say  that  this  was  or  was  not  a  true  state- 
ment, "  As  there  has  not  been,  so  there  shall  not  be, 
any  change  in  its  spirit."  "  The  history  of  its  past 
is  the  programme  of  its  future  "  ? — I  cannot  say  what 
was  in  the  mind  of  the  person  who  wrote  that,  but  it 
was  io  my  mind  that  the  paper  should  be  conducted 
in  very  much  the  same  spirit  as  that  in  which  it  had 
been  previously  conducted,  which  I  understood  to  he 
extreme  Nationalist,  but  with  a  thorough  abhorrence 
of  anything  like  outrage  or  crime. 

Do  you  represent  that,  speaking  to  Fenians  as 
Fenians,  it  was  ever  necessary  to  say  a  word  about 
outrages?—!    do   not   think  so.    On  the  contrary,  I 
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represent  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  crime  was  absolutely 
foreign  to  the  designs  of  Fenians. 

Foreign  to  Fenians,  whatever  might  be  the  object  of 
their  conspiracy  ? — The  object  of  their  conspiracy  was 
to  establish  an  Irish  Republic  by  force  of  arms. 
By  open  warfare  ? — Yes. 

So  far  as  you  know,  did  the  Irishman  during  the 
time  you  owned  it  represent  the  Opinions  of  its  pro- 
prietors up  to  the  time  of  its  decease  ? — I  have 
already  explained  the  matter  to  you. 

Answer  my  question,  please. — I  have  explained  pre- 
cisely what  was  my  cognizance  of  the  matter.  I  only 
supervised  the  leading  articles  in  a  general  way  until 
I  was  put  in  prison,  and  when  I  came  out  it  had 
become  so  ridiculously  small  in  circulation  that,  un- 
fortunately, I  did  not  trouble  about  it.  I  neglected 
it,  and  at  Mr.  Parnell's  desire  it  was  stopped. 

Do  you  represent  that  the  Irishman  during  the  time 
it  lived  fairly  represented  the  views  of  its  pro- 
prietors or  not  ?— I  have  already  informed  you  that  I 
only  read  ten  numbers  of  it,  and  when  I  admit  that  I 
did  not  read  other  numbers,  how  on  earth  am  I  able 
to  say  whether  it  represented  views  of  which  I 
approved  ? 

Have  you  read  the  extracts  put  to  Mr.  Parnell  ?— ■ 
Yes,  for  the  first  time. 

I  ask  you  now,  do  those  extracts  represent  the 
views  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Irishman  or  not  ? — 
Several  of  them  most  unquestionably  not. 

Who  is  the  gentleman  responsible  for  the  insertion 
of  those  articles  ? — I  am  in  the  sense  of  being  legally 
responsible,  but  Mr.  James  O'Connor  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  paper  and  is  responsible  in  fact.  He 
lives  in  Ireland  and  is  still  in  oar  employment. 

How  long  do  you  represent  that  Dr.  Sigerson 
wrote  for  the  Irishman  ? — I  caimot  precisely  fix  the 
date.  After  our  imprisonment  our  expenses  were  so 
heavy  that  we  had  to  reduce  expenses,  and  we 
knocked  ofE  half  of  Dr.  Sigerson's  emoluments.  We 
finally  dispensed  with  his  services,  I  fancy,  about 
^883.  It  is  my  impression  that  Dr.  Sigerson  wrote 
up  till  1883.  After  that  Mr.  James  O'Connor  was 
responsible  for  the  management,  and  had  to  fill  up  the 
paper,  which  he  generally  did  at  the  last  moment. 

United  Ireland  is  a  new  paper,  and  that  you  meant 
to  be  your  leading  organ  ? — Yes.  I  devoted  my  time 
and  my  particular  attention  to  it. 

I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  earlier  numbers  of 
the  Irishman,  those  issued  after  you  took  it  over  for 
two  months  before  your  imprisonment,  were  brought 
out  under  your  eye  in  order  that  you  might  know  the 
paper  was  being  conducted  properly  ?r-Quite  so. 

Yesterday,  answering  Mr.  Reid,  you  complained  of 
the  attack  made  upon  you  by  Mr.  Forster  with  refer- 
ence to  what  are  called  "  The  Incidents  of  the  Cam- 
paign "  ?— I  did. 

I  understood  you  to  say  it  was  an  unfair  and  an  un« 
just  attack  ? — So  it  was. 

1  understood  you  also  to  say  that  treating  outrages 
as   incidents   of   the    campaign    would    be   entirely 


foreign  to  your  policy? — So  it  was.    I  will  just  ex- 
plain   

The  President.— I  really  think  you  exceed  the 
limits  allowed  a  witness.  Let  the  Attorney-General 
put  his  questions,  and  you  shall  have  a  full  opportu- 
nity of  explaining  later  on. 

Witness. — It  is  absolutely  necessary,  my  Lord,  for 
me  to  explain  the  heading,"  The  Campaign." 

By  the  Attoeney-Geneeal.— Was  not  the  com- 
plaint made  by  Mr.  Forster  and  answered  by  Mr. 
Parnell  that  outrages  were  referred  to  as  "  Incidents  of 
the  Campaign  ?" — Possibly  Mr.  Forster  may  have  re- 
ferred to  that  as  one  circumstance,  but  what  I  ob- 
jected to  in  Mr.  Forster's  statement  was  that  we  had 
instigated  to  crime,  and  for  that  I  had  an  action 
brought  against  him. 

Did  you  or  did  you  not  complain  of  Mr.  Forster's 
having  taxed  you  and  the  owners  of  the  paper  United 
Ireland  with  referring  to  outrages  as  "  Incidents  of 
the  Campaign  ' '  ? — Very  possibly,  but  the  point  of  the 
complaint  was  his  charge  that  the  paper  had  in  some 
way  instigated  to  crime. 

Do  you  or  do  you  not  regard  outrages  as  incidents  of 
the  campaign  ? — Certainly  not. 

It  would  be  a  wholly  inaccurate  description  of 
outrages  then  to  call  them  "  Incidents  of  the  Cam- 
paign "  ? — Certainly.  I  wish  to  explain  the  matter. 
Unfortunately  some  outrages  did  creep  in  under  tha 
heading  "  The  Campaign,"  for  which  I  am  un- 
doubtedly responsible  and  which  I  started  for  the  pur- 
pose of  including  such  incidents  as  sheriffs'  sstles, 
the  release  of  suspects,  and  matters  of  that  sort.  Ir 
the  first  number,  which  I  myself  supervised  in  its 
details,  I  did  not  put  any  incidents  of  any  other  charac- 
ter than  what  I  have  referred  to  under  that  heading. 
In  the  other  papers  I  was  not  able  to  attend  to  the 
news  portion  of  their  contents.  I  could  not  read 
everything  that  came  into  the  ofBce. 

Of  course,  you  are  not  responsible  for  the  answers 
of  Mr.  Parnell,  but  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether  it  is 
the  fact  that  in  the  numbers  of  United  Ireland  for 
September  10,  September  17th,  October  1  and  8  a 
series  of  outrages  did  not  in  each  case  appear  under 
the  heading  "  Incidents  of  the  Campaign  "  ? — I  find 
that  for  the  last  couple  of  years  or  so  four  or  five  such 
paragraphs  did  slip  in  under  that  heading.  It  is  true 
that  it  was  only  during  my  imprisonment  that  outrages 
appeared  in  the  paper  under  the  heading  "  Incidents 
of  the  Campaign, ' '  but  it  was  stopped  on  my  objecting 
to  it. 

Do  let  me   just  understand.    Do   you  or  do  you  not 
draw  any  distinction  between  ' '  Incidents  of  the  Cam- 
paign "    and    "  the  Campaign  "  ? — No,  indeed,  I  do 
not — very  little. 
Any  ?— No,  1  do  not. 

Just  let  me  read  a  passage  from  the  paper  of  Sep- 
tember 10  — . — I  have  explained  that  I  never  super- 
vised thg.t  part  of  the  paper.  I  took  it  for  granted 
that   the    putting  together  of  bits -of  news  was  mera 
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scissors  TTork,  and  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  With 
it. 

Who  was  responsible  for  that? — Mr.  James  O'Connor, 
whose  work  it  was  to  cut  things  out  of  the  daily 
papers. 

The  same  gentleman  who  was  employed  on  the  per- 
manent staff  of  United  Ireland  ? — Certainly,  and  has 
•been  ever  since. 

I  suppose  you  give  the  same  answer  to  the  series  of 
entries  of  other  dates  ? — I  do.  I  found  out  some  years 
afterwards  that  these  things  had  crept  in,  but  accord- 
ing to  my  recollection  only  in  a  few  instances. 

I  will  put  them  in  to  be  challenged.  I  will  take 
September  10,  1881.  "  Boycotted  "  ?— Oh,  boy- 
cotting ?    That  would  be  legitimate. 

Listen  to  this  : — "  Boycotted. — The  labourers  who 
have  been  working  on  the  Lismore  farms  with  the 
Property  Defence  Association  men  have  been  boy- 
cotted. A  crowd  collected  and  commenced  hooting 
the  labourers  and  chasing  them  about  the  street." 
Then  :— "  Threatening  a  Sheriff.— Mr.  Kelly,  Sub- 
Sheriff  of  Down,  on  appearing  at  the  residence  of 
David  Chambers  at  Crobane,  accompanied  by  two 
bailiffs,  to  execute  an  ejectmenli  decree,  Chambers, 
armed  with  a  gun,  appeared  ou  the  scene,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  and  ordered  the  sheriff  to  leave 
the  place.  Mr.  Kelly  went  to  Newry  and  swore  an 
information.  Chambers  and  his  wife  were  arrested 
and  brought  before  the  magistrate,  who  liberated 
them  on  heavy  bail  to  appear  at  petty  sessions."  Do 
you  regard  that  as  an  outrage  ? — I  do,  certainly. 

Then  there  is  "  Bathing  a  Sheriff."  (The 
Attokney-Gesebal  read  the  paragraph.)  Do  you 
regard  that  as  an  outrage  ? — I  do.  That  is  an  exceed- 
ingly objectionable  thing  to  put  under  that  heading, 
but  it  is  cut  out  of  the  daily  newspapers.  It  would 
be  an  ordinary  item  of  news.  Very  likely  it  was  in 
the  London  Times. 

It  Is  under  the  column  "  The  Campaign,"  without 
any  reference  to  any  other  matter. — I  omitted,  in 
striking  out  the  lines  on  which  the  paper  was  to  be 
worked,  to  form  any  department  into  which  this  sort 
of  matter  would  come.  I  admit  that  such  things  did 
creep  into  the  paper  under  that  heading,  but  if  you 
take  the  first  number  I  myself  supervised  you  will 
find  tilings  altered. 

Here  is  another  : — "  English  Escort  for  Landlord 
Labourers. — A  party  of  emergency  labourers,  six  in  all, 
under  an  escort  of  constabulary,  passed  through 
Limerick  on  Saturday  on  their  way  to  Ballynauty. 
The  emergency  men  were  provided  with  machinery, 
which  they  carried  on  carts,  and  they  have  been  for- 
warded by  the  emergency  committee  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  the  crops,  the  people  in  the  locality  having 
refused  to  work."— Yes,  all  sorts  of  things  were 
jumbled  up  together  higgledy-piggledy. 

Quite  BO.  Here  is  another  : — "  Escape. — The 
dwelling-house  of  a  processrserver  named  John 
SnUivan,  who  fei  the  past  week  had  been  eu' 
gaged  in  eerviag  proeesses  for  the  ensuing  Quartet 


Sessions  in  the  district  about  Glenbeigh,  was 
forcibly  entered  a  few  nights  ago  by  a  large  party  of 
men  in  disgnise.  Sullivan  appears  to  have  got  word 
that  the  attack  would  be  made,  and  he  escaped  through 
a  back  way  in  the  house.  His  '  visitors  '  made  a  close 
search  for  any  writs  or  processes  that  might  be  in  the 
house,  but  they  did  not  succeed  in  getting  any  of 
them."  You  would  regard  that  as  an  outrage  ? — Yes  ; 
but  I  tell  you  candidly  I  would  not  regard  it  as  a 
very  heinous  one. 

Listen  to  this; — "The  Consequence. — A  Cashel  corre- 
spondent says  that  on  Sunday  the  Eyans — minors — who 
took  a  boycotted  farm  at  Goodcross,  attended  the 
chapel  at  Conulty,when  they  were  hooted  and  groaned 
and  pelted  with  stones.  The  Byans'  dwelling-house 
and  the  dairy  of  the  boycotted  farm  were  recently 
burned  to  the  ground."  That,  you  know,  is  under  the 
heading  "  Campaign  "  ? — Yes,  and  a  great  many 
others. 

I  understood  you  to  say  this  morning  that  you  drew 
the  line  at  boycotting  in  connexion  with  the  services 
of  the  church  ? — Yes,  within  the  church.  I  would  bring 
it  right  up  to  the  door. 

You  would  bring  it  to  the  door  ?  Just  explain  what 
you  mean.  Do  you  mean  that  outside  the  church  it  is 
perfectly  legitimate  to  hoot  and  groan  ? — No,  Sir.  It 
is  not  fair  to  draw  that  paragraph  in  as  an  instance  of 
boycotting.  I  have  mentioned  50  times  already  thsit, 
as  Mr.  Parnell  has  said,  putting  boycotting  at  the 
utmost,  it  only  comes  to  shunning. 

You  would  regard  the  incident  related  in  that 
paragraph  as  an  outrage  ? — Certainly,  and  it  is  unfaii 
to  draw  into  my  definition  of  boycotting  a  thing  of 
that  sort. 

Now  I  want  to  know  who  was  the  person  who  was 
responsible  for  heading  these ' '  The  Campaign ' '  ? — I  have 
explained  to  you  precisely  what  happened.  I  am  my- 
self responsible  for  the  heading  "  The  Campaign," 
which  I  designed  for  a  specific  purpose.  I  was  unable 
to  give  attention  to  the  news  columns  of  subsequent 
dates,  having  left  the  paper,  and  it  was  inconceivable 
that  any  question  whatever  should  arise  out  of  a  mere 
process  of  cutting  things  out  of  the  daily  newspapers. 

I  will  read  another  from  August  13,  1881  :— < 
"  Forcible  Entry.— At  the  Clare  Petty  Sessions, 
King's  County,  on  Monday,  a  farmer  named  James 
Kelly  was  prosecuted  for  forcible  entry  into  and 
detainer  of  a  house,  land,  and  premises,  situated  at 
Kilmuoklan,  from  which  he  had  been  previously 
ejected  by  the  sub-sheriff.  The  prisoner  was  caught  in 
possession  with  his  family,  and  the  Land  League  had 
erected  a  shed  and  promised  to  keep  them  in  posses- 
sion in  spite  of  the  law  ejecting  them.  The  Bench 
returned  Mr.  Kelly  for  trial,  bail  being  accepted, 
himself  in  £100  and  two  sureties  of  £50  each." 
Was  that  the  character  of  the  things  you  meant  to 
describe  under  the  heading  of  "  The  Campaign  "  ?— 
If  you  will  give  it  to  me  I  will  read  them  one  after 
the  other. 

The  Fbesipjens.— No,  uo,  that  is  cot  regular. 
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Mr.  LocKWOOD.— I  understand, my  Lord,  Mr.  O'Brien 
wishes  to  read  the  headings  under  this  column  ;  hut,  of 
course,  an  opportunitj  will  be  afforded  later. 

The  PBB3IDENT.— What  Is  the  heading  ? 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal.— "  The  Campaign,"  my 
Lord,  and  there  is  a  sub-heading  to  each  incident. 

Mr.  LoCKWOOD.— That  is  what  Mr.  O'Brien  refers 
to. 

The  Atxouney-Gknekal.— Now  :— "  Brutal  Evic- 
tions.— Captain  Hugh  Humphries,  Eowdillen,  New- 
castle, county  Down,  is  the  owner  of  an  estate 
at  Coon,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  from  which 
several  families  were  evicted  on  Saturday.  The 
sub-sheriff,  Mr.  P.  M.  M'Dermott,  J. P.,  had  an  escort 
of  50  men  of  the  1st  Hampshire  Regiment,  commanded 
by  Captain  Forrest,  and  100  police  under  the  charge  of 
Sub-Inspector  O'Bride.  Workmen  supplied  by  the 
Emergency  Committee  were  sent  to  the  man  in 
possession  of  the  houses.  The  widow  Willoughby's 
house  was  first  visited,  but  in  serving  a  writ  on 
Thomas  Currey  they  were  opposed  at  the  door  by  him- 
self and  his  sister,  each  armed  with  a  pitchfork,  who 
declared  they  would  lose  their  lives  before  they  sub- 
mitted to  the  bailiff  entering  their  house.  As  they 
persisted  in  their  determination  the  police  were 
ordered  to  fix  bayonets  and  charge,  which  they  did, 
and  after  a  desperate  struggle  the  sister  and  brother 
were  overpowered  and  dragged  into  the  yard.  Currey's 
hands  were  terrible  lacerated  in  resisting  the  police- 
men's efforts  to  handcuff  him.  In  another  quarter  of 
the  yard  Currey's  sister  was  struggling  with  a  number 
of  policemen  who  were  trying  to  handcuff  her  and  did 
not  desist  until  the  cries  of  '  Shame  '  from  the 
assembled  crowd  induced  the  of&cer  in  charge  to  order 
that  the  woman  should  be  taken  prisoner  without 
being  handcuffed."  Do  you  regard  that  as  aa  outrage  ? 
— If  that  is  an  outrage,  it  is  scarcely  an  outrage  by 
the  tenants,  I  think.  Their  resistance  to  the 
sheriff  is  the  minor  portion  of  the  quotation.  The  gist 
of  the  quotation  is  the  brutal  character  of  the 
eviction. 

That  is  your  explanation  of  that  paragraph  ? — 
Certainly.  I  perfectly  justify  a  paragraph  of  that 
tort. 

Now,  Sei)toraber  17,  under  "  The  Cimpaign  "  :— 
"  Labour  Lost. — Monday  being  market  day  in 
Monaghan,  a  large  number  of  farmers  were  in  town, 
and  at  12  o'clock  the  sheriff's  bell-man  gathered  a 
multitude  of  people  in  the  Diamond  to  bid  for  a  farm, 
a  quantity  of  hay,  oats,  and  potatoes,  and  a  horse, 
cart,  and  harness.  The  plaintiff  was  Mr.  W.  Ancketill, 
and  the  defendant  James  M'Kenna,  who  had  fallen 
into  arrears  of  rent  to  the  amount  of  £37  16b.  7d. 
When  the  auctioneer  appeared  in  the  midst  of 
the  crowd  he  was  jeered  and  groaned."  That 
you  think  a  proper  incident  of  the  Campaign  to 
record  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  the 
slightest  degree  criminal  in  a  newspaper  publishing 
such  an  incident.  It  is  a  matter  of  news,  and  a 
clipping  from  the  daily  papers. 


Yoa  keep  putting  that  upon  me,  Mr.  O'Brien  ?— 
Yes,  because  you  keep  repeating  these  incidents^  Ihave 
sworn  we  had  no  original  information  upon  them. 

Yes,  but  how  is  a  reader  to  know  that  ?  There  wa» 
no  editorial  note  to  that  effect  ?— No,  but  what 
difference  does  it  make  ?  Paragraphs  of  this  kind  are 
such  common  property  that  no  paper  would  think  of 
acknowledging  them.  It  is  well  understood  that  a 
weekly  newspaper  has  no  special  means  of  informa- 
tion of  its  own. 

How  does  that  paragraph  come  under  the  heading  of 
"  The  Campaign"  f— That  is  one  of  the  objectionable 
paragraphs. 

"  Delft  Shooting  with  a  Threat.— On  Sunday  night  an 
armed  party  attacked  the  house  of  a  herd  on  the  Mac- 
namara  estate  in  county  Clare,  and,  having  by  means 
of  revolver  shots  destroyed  the  crockery  and  other 
furniture  of  the  place,inf  ormed  him  that  unless  he  gave 
up  his  employment  they  would  in  a  future  visit  take 
his  life."  How  do  you  regard  that  paragraph  ? — That 
is  another  of  the  paragraphs  which  are  objectionable, 
and  which  appear  under  that  head  because  there  was 
really  no  other  part  of  the  paper  in  which  they  could 
go. 

I  put  it  to  you,  Mr.  O'Brien,  that  there  are  some- 
thing like  two  and  a  half  sheets  of  other  news  as 
well  ? — Possibly  there  might  have  been  more  news  in 
that  number.  I  know  the  general  character  of  United 
Ireland  i.';  about  six  columns  of  news. 

Here  is  another  paragraph  : — "  Broken  Down.— 
Monday  being  fair  day  at  Baltinglass,  great  excitement 
was  created  by  the  appearance  of  two  placards.  One 
began,  '  Emergency  cattle.  Who  will  buy  ?  God  save 
Ireland.'  The  other,  '  The  broken-down  emergency 
men  ha ve  made  their  appearance — Murder,, '  The  cattle 
of  the  boycotted  Mrs.  Jackson  and  others  were  well 
watched  by  the  Land  Leaguers  that  every  one,  even 
Protestant  farmers,  were  afraid  to  go  near  them." 
Is  that  an  incident  of  the  campaign  ?  Did  you 
approve  of  that  being  described  under  that  head  ? — 
Those  placards  were  only  giving  information  at  the 
fair  that  the  cattle  were  those  of  a  land-grabber. 
Unquestionably  I  .'should  not  object  to  that. 

Tliat  you  would  consider  constitutional  agitation  ? — 
I  should  consider  it  .i  perfectly  just  thing  for  the 
people  to  do. 

Answer  my  question,  please.  Do  you  consider  it 
constitutional  ? — Certainly,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
British  Constitution  is  established. 

Now  listen  to  this  : — "  Dynamite  in  Limerick. — 
The  blowing  up  of  the  Limerick  police  barrack, 
which  was  expected  on  Monday,  did  not  hapyen.  Per- 
haps it  was  postponed."  Do  you  represent  that  as  an 
incident  of  the  campaign  ?— No  ;  indeed,  I  am  very 
much  astounded  that  it  appeared.  I  dare  say  it  was 
some  ridiculous  story,  some  canard  that  got  about. 

You   regard  that   as  a   joke  in  that  column  ? — No, 
Sir,  I  do  not   joke   on   serious  subjects,  and  this  is  a 
serious  subject,  horribly  serious  for  us. 
How  :— "  Perils  of  a  Grabber. — Two  men   named 
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Hennessey  and  O'Keeffe  were  charged  at  Bnllymartle 
Petty  Sessions  with  being  of  an  armed  party  who  h«d 
broken  into  the  hoase  of,  fired  shots  at,  and  used 
threatening  language  towards  a  man  named  Murphy. 
Convicted  for  trial."  That  means,  I  suppose,  com- 
mitted for  trial.  Do  you  regard  that  a^  an  incident 
of  the  campaign  ? — I  give  the  same  answer. 
,  Now,  let  us  take  the  next  number.  I  find  there  : — 
"Stoned. — A  party  of  100  police  protecting  a  process- 
server  of  Carra  Castle,  county  Mayo,  were  followed 
by  about  600  people  and  stoned."  Do  you  regard  that 
as  an  outrage  ? — I  do. 

Do  you  regard  it  as  an  incident  of  constitutional 
warfare  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

"  The  Riot  Act  Bead. — A  serious  riot  occurred  at 
Clara,  King's  County,  on  Monday.  Three  men 
working  on  a  boycotted  farm  were  attacked  by 
a  large  crowd,  chiefly  women.  One  of  the  men, 
named  Dempsey,  was  seriously  injured.  The  police 
anJ  military  were  brought  from  TuUamore,  the 
Kiot  Act  was  read,  and  two  arrests  were  made." 
Do  you  regard  that  as  an  outrage  ? — Yes.  There  is 
one  thing  that  is  objectionable  as  to  the  whole  of 
these,  and  that  is  the  heading.  In  every  other  respect 
they  are  the  merest  excerpts  from  other  newspapers 
in  probably  far  less  numbers  than  you  would  find  them 
in  other  newspapers. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  whether  with  that 
beading  or  not,  you  are  justified  in  putting  these 
before  your  readers  without  any  word  of  condemna- 
tion ? — Oh,  our  readers  thoroughly  understood  our  con- 
demnation of  them,  and  it  is  thoroughly  expressed  in 
these  very  numbers. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENBKAL(reading) :— "  At  the  Dun- 
garvan  Petty  Sessions  on  Saturday  an  evicted  tenant- 
farmer  named  James  Gleeson  was  charged  with  having 
endeavoured  to  prevent  one  Denis  M'Grath,  of  Eath- 
enamenguna,  from  doing  an  act  which  he  had  a  right 
to- do — viz.,  not  to  work  or  allow  his  horse  and  cart 
to  work  for  the  manager  of  the  Provincial  Bank, 
Dungarvan,  and  for  threatening  his  life.  The  accused 
was  sent  for  trial."  That  you  wonld  regard  as  an 
incident  of  the  war  ?— Certainly. 

My  Lords,  I  am  told'  that  there  is  a  passage  in  the 
number  of  September  17  where  this  plan  of  campaign 
is  referred  to  in  something  other  than  these  state- 
ments. This  plan  of  campaign,  that  is  to  sayi  pro- 
ceeding by  this  method — not  the  Plan  of  Campaign 

Witness. — There  is  no  plan  of  campaign  in  that 
whatever,  not  the  remotest  ;  it  is  a  mere  heading 
for  convenience  of  classification. 

My  Lords,  I  believe  this  will  be  found  in  the  paper 
of  September  17.  (Reading)  "  The  Plan  of  Cam- 
paign   ' ' 

Mr.  LOCKWOOB.— What  are  you  reading  from  ? 

The  Attobney-Geneeal. — What  I  believe  to  be  a 
correct  extract  ;  bat  I  will  try  to  find  the  paper. 
I  will  not  stop  to  do  so  now,  my  Lords,  but  I  will  go 
back  afterwards.  I  bel-ieve  it  is  from  a  leading 
article,    "  The  Flan  of  Campaign  must   be   in   the 


hands  of  the  League."  (Reading)  : — "  The  War  in 
Mitchelstown.  Renewed  Hostilities.— On  Saturday 
morning  Mr.  Hobson,  sub-sheriff,  with  three  bailiffs 
and  about  60  police,  carried  out  two  more  evictions 
on  the  Kingston  property."  (To  witness.)  Now  I 
call    your   attention  to  one  more  entry.     (Reading). 

"  A  Rumour. — A  Press  Association  telegram  states 
that  a  farmer  named  Leary,  residing  near  Eathmora, 
was  on  Monday  night  visited  by  40  disguised  men  and 
warned  not  to  pay  rent.  Several  of  their  number 
fired  at  him,  and  he  died  on  Tuesday  morning." 

Witness. — Whatever  newspaper  that  was  cut  from 
commenced  its  paragraph  by  saying  that  **  a  telegram 
from  the  Press  Association  states,"  and  that  was  cut 
ont. 

But  other  paragraphs  did  not  commence  in  that 
way  ? — No,  simply  because  the  person  who  cut  out 
the  paragraph  would  have  had  to  add  something  ; 
whereas  in  this  case  he  wonld  simply  have  cut  out  the 
paragraph. 

The  Attobney-GenbkAL  (reading)  :— "  Alleged 
Shooting  near  Kanturk. — The  Central  News  says  :^ 
On  Monday  evening  a  man  living  near  Kanturk  was 
fired  at,  and,  it  is  believed,  mortally  wounded.  He 
had  carried  oats  for  a  boycotted  farmer." 

"Scattered Corn  andBrokenEoofs. — On  Sunday  even- 
ing 15  stacks  of  corn  were  scattered  through  the  fields  of 
W.  Lysaght,  Hazlewood,  Mallow.  A  lime-kiln  was 
torn  down,  roofs  of  houses  broken  in,  and  iron  gates 
broken  up.  Some  months  ago  Mr.  Lysaght  was  fired  at." 

"  The  Holy  War.— Mr.  Patrick  Bgan,  of  the 
Irish  Land  League,  telegraphed  to  Father  Sheehy 
congratulating  him  upon  his  release,  and  hoping  he 
may  long  be  spared  to  help  on  the  holy  war  against 
Saxon  rule." 

"  Process-serving  made  Difficult. — The  people  op- 
posed a  determined  resistance  to  the  serving  of 
writs  in  Clonfanlough,  King's  County,  on  Saturday. 
When  the  police  and  military  started  on  the  road 
they  found  it  rendered  impassable  by  trunks  of  trees 
and  piles  of  stones.  Seven  bridges  were  raised,  and 
when  the  police  advanced  towards  the  obstruction 
they  received  such  showers  of  missiles  that  they  gave 
up  the  mission." 

Do  you  regard  that  as  an  outrage  or  not  ? — I  do. 

(Reading.)  "  Landgrabbing  Confounded. — A  man 
named  Dempsey,  who  had  taken  a  derelict  farm  near 
Clara,  had  employed  men  to  save  his  hay.  Several 
hundreds  of  people  collected  and  scattered  the  party 
in  all  directions." 

"  Captain  Moonlight. — In  the  town  of  Scariff, 
notices,  signed  by  Captain  Moonlight,  containing 
threats  against  any  person  that  would  dare  speak  to 
the  police  or  supply  them  with  necessaries,  have  been 
posted." 

"  Breaking  a  Policeman's  Nose. — A  serious  affray 
has  taken  place  in  Kilheely  between  the  police  and 
the  people.  About  half-past  10  o'clock  tne  police 
were  attacked  by  about  20  njen  ;  two  men  were 
arrested,  one  of  whom  inflicted  a  deep  cut  on  the 
constable,  breaking  his  nose.  The  constable's  de- 
positions have  been  taken  by  Captain  O'Grady,  J.P." 

"A  Grabber  Boycotted. — A  correspondent  says  Chas. 
M'Devitt,  Kilmacreenan,  is  boycotted  for  a  grave 
misdemeanour  against  Land  League  principles,'' 
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You  say  James  O'Connor,  yonr  Bub-editor,  pat  that 
in  ?— Mr.  James  O'Connor. 

Now,  Mr.  O'Brien,  what  were  the  instructions  you 
gave  Mr.  James  O'Connor,  if  you  gave  any,  about  this 
column  ? — Simply  to  cut  out  bits  of  news,  if  there 
were  any  instructions  at  all.  It  never  crossed  my 
mind  for  one  instant  that  the  ingenuity  that  has  been 
employed  with  reference  to  everything  we  do  could 
have  been  employed  with  reference  to  news  para- 
graphs. Take  away  the  heading,  and  there  is  not  a 
newspaper  in  the  kingdom  but  had  the  same  thing. 

Are  you  quite  sure  that  the  heading  disappeared 
immediately  after  you  came  out  of  prison  ? — Yes,  I 
think  I  am  ;    yes,  I  am. 

In  consequence  of  your  own  objection,  or  how  ? — I 
had  written  out  from  Kilmainham  to  Mr.  O'Connor  ; 
before  my  letter  got  to  his  address  he  was  arrested. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Mr.  Famell  called 
your  attention  to  this  in  !Eilmainham,  or  when  ? — He 
happened  to  get  a  stray  copy  of  one  of  the  suppressed 
numbers. 

You  did  not  communicate  with  any  person  in 
Kilmainham  about  it  ? — I  did  send  out  a  communica- 
tion to  Mr.  O'Connor  ;  I  sent  it  to  stop  it  while  I 
was  in  Kilmainham. 

That  is  your  suggestion  ?— That  is  my  sworn  state- 
ment. 

Is  Mr.  James  O'Connor  in  London  ? — No;  he  is  in 
Dublin. 

Have  you  read  the  extracts  from  United  Ireland 
that  have  been  put  in  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  I  am  afraid 
I  have  not. 

I  call  attention  to  United  Ireland,  Octobei  15,1881. 
Your  object  was  to  conduct  this  paper  as  a  loyal  and 
constitutional  organ  ? — To  conduct  it  as  a  constitu- 
tional organ. 

Do  you  repudiate  the  word  loyal  or  not  ? — ^Well, 
loyalty  has  two  sahctions — force  and  affection  ;  force 
I  bow  to,  both  in  my  paper  and  elsewhere  ;  affection 
I  had  none,  and  never  pretended  that  I  had,  until  1885. 

It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  under  your  own  direction 
the  Irishman  supported  the  Land  Bill  ? — Do  you  mean 
by  my  direction,  or  under  my  control  ? 

I  mean  the  Irishman,  while  you  were  the  nominal 
proprietor,  supported  the  Land  Bill  ? — Yes. 

I  daresay  you  have  read  Mr.  Famell's  evidence  ? — 
Yes. 

I  daresay  you  have  read  his  answer  to  me  that  he 
believed  that  the  Irishman  had  previously  to  your 
taking  it  over  supported  the  Land  Bill  ? — No. 

Now  I  call  your  attention  to  United  I  reland,Octohei 
15,  1881.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  attitude  of 
United  /j-ctemdwastolettheLandActhaveafairtrial? — 
My  opinion  until  the  Convention  had  given  its  decision, 
and  while  it  was  still  an  open  question  for  decision, 
was  very  doubtful  about  it  ;  afterwards  I  accepted 
the  decision  of  the  National  Convention. 

My  information  is  that  it  was  about  the  middle  of 
September  ?— Yes. 

Were  you  present  at  it  ? — I  was^ 


Let  me  call  your  attention  to  United  Ireland,  Octo- 
^er  15,  1881.  "Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  Fit  "  is  the 
heading.  (Beading)  : — "  The  organization  which  he 
strove  to  crush  has  received  a  plenary  National  com- 
mission to  see  whether  that  Act  can  be  used  as  an  in- 
strument to  destroy  landlordism  and  English  rule,  and, 
if  it  cannot,  to  put  the  Art  contemptuously  aside,  and 
destroy  landlordism  and  English  rule  without  it." 
Do  you  represent  that  that  is  giving  the  Land  Act  a 
fair  trial  after  the  Convention  ? — No,  that  is  repre- 
senting my  own  very  strong  view.  I  am  perfectly  sure 
that  it  is  a  statement  that  Mr.  Famell  would  not 
have  approved  at  the  time,  and  which  went  a  good 
deal  further  than  Mr.  Famell's  attitude  to  the  Land 
Bill  ;  but  it  is  perfectly  and  absolutely  consistent 
with  the  fair  trial  of  the  Land  Act  ;  because  accord- 
ing to  our  firm  conviction,  which  results  have  proved 
if  the  Land  Act  were  fairly  worked,  it  would  involve 
the  fall  of  landlordism  in  Ireland,  and  with  it  would 
go  English  misrule,  which  landlords  for  their  own  pur- 
poses have  supported. 

Do  you  represent  that  that  would  be  understood  as 
using  the  Land  Act  for  constitutional  purposes  ? — Yes ; 
perfectly  constitutional  purposes  ;  the  destruction  is 
that  process  which  the  Government  is  carrying  on 
itself  to-day,  and  the  destruction  of  the  misrule 
every  one  understands  as  the  destruction  of  English 
interference  with  Irish  affairs. 

(Beading)  : — 

"  Upon  his  own  showing  he  rules  in  Ireland  to-day 
by  the  arts  of  Bashi-Bazouks,  and  would  have  his  Act 
and  his  Government  kicked  into  the  Channel  only  for 
his  bayonets.  ■.  .  .  It  (the  plunder  of  the  tenants) 
never  moved  Mr.  Gladstone's  virtuous  indignation 
until  Clerkenwell  Frison  was  blown  into  the  air  in 
his  vicinity.  .  .  .  They  (the  landlords)  will  have 
to  disgorge  and  to  su£er.  We  cannot  make  an  omelet 
without  breaking  eggs,  as  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel 
reminded  us  on  Sunday.  In  France  they  cut  off  the 
heads  and  confiscated  the  estates  of  a  much  more  re- 
putable class  of  landowners.  ...  As  the  bulk  of 
Irish  rents  are  what  a  few  years  ago  was  nicknamed 
'  moderate,'  it  appears  now  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
perfectly  serious  in  his  declaration  during  the  passage 
of  the  Bill  that  it  did  not  contemplate  any  general 
lowering  of  the  Irish  rentals.  .  .  .  Having  nothing 
farther  to  urge,  he  has  run  for  the  hatchet.  Disarmed 
of  the  hatchet,  he  will,  by  and  by,  come  to  his 
senses,  and  preach  the  funeral  oration  of  landlordism 
with  some  handsome  compliments  to  Mr.  Famell." 

Do  you  regard  that  as  being  an  article  which  would 
be  in  favour  of  the  Land  Act  ? — No,  certainly  not  ; 
the  decision  to  test  the  Land  Act  had  been  come  to, 
and  to  test  it  quite  fairly,  and  if  it  had  these  results, 
the  results  would  be  perfectly  legHjimate.  The  article 
was  one  written  of  course  at  the  moment  of  the  most 
frightful  tension  of  feeling  between  the  two  countries, 
which  is  one  of  the  things  which  I  hope  we  have 
learned  to  forget  and  forgive. 

I  call  your  attention  as  a  class  to  all  the  extracts 
from  United  Ireland  ?— I  have  already  answered  as  to 
the  distinction  I  draw  between  criminality  and  ille- 
gality.   My  position  is  that  I  may  have  written  a 
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good  many  things  that  had  better  have  been  left  un- 
written ;  but  I  defy  anybody  who  honestly  reads  the 
paper  to  say  that  it  ever  contained  any  incitement, 
direct  or  indirect,  to  crime,  or  that  it  ever  contained 
anything  that  was  not  above-board. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  extracts  from  Mr.  Healy's 
and  Father  Sheehy's  speeches  on  December  24,  1881. 
(Reading)  : — 

"  Then  December  24tb,  Mr.  Healy  says  :— •  We 
believe  that  landlordism  is  the  prop  of  English  rule, 
and  we  are  working  to  take  that  prop  away.  (Ap- 
plause.) To  drive  out  British  rule  from  Ireland  we 
must  strike  at  the  foundation,  and  that  foundation  is 
landlordism.  (CJheers.)  The  landlords  hold  every 
office  of  importance,  and  up  to  ten  years  ago  the 
people  were  compelled  to  vote  as  they  pleased.  How 
is  it  that  10,000  landlords  control  Ireland,  Scotland, 
and  Sngland  ?  Because  they  are  the  Government,  and 
they  use  their  power  to  oppress  the  people.  Friends, 
this  is  not  a  money  question  with  us.  We  wish  to  see 
Ireland  what  God  intended  she  should  be,  a  powerful 
nation.    We  seek  no  bargain  with  England.'  " 

You  were  in  prison  at  the  time  ? — I  have  speeches 
enough  of  my  own  to  answer  for. 

I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  do  not  think  it  fair 
to  put  you  on  what  happened  while  you  were  in 
prison  ?— Certainly. 

I  accept  your  suggestion,  and  will  take  it  after 
that  date.  Do  you  represent  that  Mr.  Egan  was 
working  as  you  were,  constitutionally  ? — So  far  as  I 
know  and  believe. 

Never   had   any   reason  to  suspect  the  contrary  ?— 
Never. 
I    From  that  time  to  this  ? — Never. 

(Beading)  : — 

■'  Mr.  Egan  says  : — '  I  am  an  Irish  Nationalist,  and 
think  that  my  first  and  only  allegiance  is  due  to 
Ireland.  Fraternization  with  the  English  I  regard  as 
impossible.  The  English  hate  us  as  a  race,  and  we 
reciprocate  the  feeling  heartily.  Hatred  of  England 
has  been  the  strength  and  foundation  of  the  Land 
League.  My  friend  Mr.  Davitt,  however,  is  fairly 
entitled  to  his  own  opinion.'  " 

Is  that  referring,  in  your  opinion,  to  constitutional 
action  ? — In  the  first  place  it  must  be  remembered  it 
is  an  extract  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Egan  ;  secondly, 
we  always  drew  a  distinction  between  the  English 
people  and  the  English  governing  classes,  and  whereas 
the  English  people  at  that  time  had  no  effectual 
power  in  Parliament,  the  governing  classes  repre- 
sented England,  and  in  that  sense  the  position  both  of 
Mr.  Egan  and  myself  was  one  of  very  great  hostility 
towards  the  governing  classes  of  England. 

Do  you  say  that  you  considered  yotttself  entitled  to 
quote  without  comments  whatever  sentiments  might 
appear  in  a  letter,  and  that  yon  would  not  be  respon- 
sible for  the  matter  so  quoted  ? — Indeed  I  do.  Life 
would  not'  be  vforth  living  for  a  newspaper  man  if  he 
were  to  make  himself  responsible  for  everything  of 
that  kind. 

Elan's  was  a  powerful  name  in  Ireland,  a  name 
held  in  great  respect  ? — Certainly. 

Mr.  LOCKWOOD. — I  wish  to  point  out  that  what  the 


Attorney-General  has  read  is  a  reprint  of  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Egan  which  appeared  in  the  Baltimore 
Mirror. 

The  Pbesidbnt. — Attention  has  been  called  to  that 
already. 

The  Attoenet-Generai,.— Egau's  you  say  was  a 
name  that  commanded  respect  ? — Yes. 

You  would  say  the  same  of  Mr.  Pamell's  ? — A  for' 
tiori. 

Of  Mr.  Kedmond's,  Mr.  Biggar's,  in  fact  of  the 
names  of  all  these  gentlemen  who  have  been  regarded 
as  leaders  of  the  people  ? — Yes,  in  varying  degrees. 

I  do  not  want  to  draw  comparisons,  Mr.  O'Brien. — 
No  more  do  I .  The  only  comparison  I  wish  to  draw 
is  in  saying  that  unquestionably  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Parnell  is  the  opinion  that  in  any  controversy  would 
eventually  sway  our  people  and  race. 

Do  you  represent  that  you  were  justified  in  publish- 
ing a  report  of  a  conversation  with  Egan  or  with  any 
one  of  the  persons  whom  I  have  named,  in  publishing 
it  without  comment,  and  that  then  you  can  repudiate 
the  statements  contained  in  it  ? — The  justification 
would  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  communica- 
tion. I  claim  that  one  newspaper  has  a  perfect  right 
to  quote  a  communication  from  another. 

Supposing  that  Egan,  a  leader  of  the  people,  is  re- 
presented in  a  newspaper  as  making  a  certain  state- 
ment with  reference  to  Irish  policy,  and  that  you  in- 
sert it  in  your  newspaper  without  comment,  do  you 
mean  to  say  that  you  can  repudiate  it  ? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD. — The  document  I  see  is  headed, 
"  Egan's  View  of  the  Nationalist  Question." 

The  President.— The  witness  has  said  that  an 
editor's  life  would  not  be  worth  living  if  he  were  not 
permitted  to  do  what  the  Attorney-General  suggests 
he  cannot.  But  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  a  view 
which  we  can  accept. 

The  Attobnby-Genkeal.— Have  you  kept  in  your 
mind  what  was  disclosed  in  the  early  part  of  1883  by 
the  informers  Farrell  and  Carey  and  the  mention  of 
certain  people — for  example,  Egan,  Sheridan,  Byrne, 
and  others  ? — I  do  not  remember  that  Egan's  name 
was  mentioned.  My  strong  impression  is  that  Egan's 
name  was  never  mentioned  in  any  criminal  connexion. 

Beyond  the  mention  of  the  names  of  these  people  by 
the  .informers,  there   was  nothing  which  you  now  re 
member  to  lead  those  people  suddenly  to  leave  Ir© 
land  or  England  ? — How  do  you  mean  ? 

Beyond  the  mention  of  the  names  by  the  informers, 
was  there  anything  which  you  knew  to  lead  those 
people  to  leave  ? — Most  undoubtedly  not.  I  am  con- 
vinced, as  convinced  as  I  am  of  the  fact  that  I  am 
alive,  that  if  Egan  could  have  a  fair  trial  he  would 
come  over  to  be  tried  to-morrow.  Unquestionably  in 
the  state  of  feeling  at  that  time  his  life  would  not 
have  been  worth  24  hours'  purchase  if  there  had  been 
a  shadow  of  evidence  against  him. 

Did  not  the  Invinoibles  have  a  fair  trial  ?— Oh,  I 
think  so  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  evidence  against  them 
was  overwhelming.    The  reason  that  the  trial  was  fair 
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was  due  to  the  overwhelming  character  it  the  evi- 
lonce,  not  to  the  machinery  of  the  trial. 

Do  you  say  or  do  you  deny  that  the  Invinoibles  bad 
a  fair  trial  ? — I  say  they  had  ;  I  think  so. 

If  they  had  a  fair  trial,  what  ground  have  you  for 
suggesting  that  Egan  would  not  hare  had  a  fair  trial  ? 
— The  best  possible  ground.  I  have  not  the  smallest 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  there  was  a  desperate  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  certain  police  officers  to  connect  Kgan 
with  these  crimes,  simply  because  he  was  a  prominent 
man.  Then  I  know  facts  as  to  the  different  treatment 
of  different  persons  in  Ireland.  I  know  that  there 
was  an  attempt  to  connect  a  prominent,  an  extreme 
Nationalist  if  you  like,  with  a  murder  conspiracy  in 
Sligo,  and  so  scandalous  was  the  charge  that  even  a 
packed  jury  in  Dublin  added  a  rider  to  their  verdict, 
condemning  the  authorities  for  trusting  to  the  evi- 
dence of  the  informer  Delaney,  who  has  been  again 
produced  before  this  Commission. 

Do  yoa  refer  to  P.  N.  Fitzgerald  ? — Yes. 

Was  he  not  tried  for  treason  felony  ? — That  I  cannot 
say,  but  there  was  an  attempt  to  connect  him  with  a 
murder  conspiracy  at  Tubbercurry,  and  most  desperate 
attempts  were  made  to  prop  up  the  charge. 

Now,  I  call  attention  to  a  sub-leader  of  February  24, 
1883  : — "  We  do  not  think  we  read  anything  more 
absurd  and  outrageous  than  the  reported  attitude  of 
the  executive  of  the  Land  Confederation  of  Great 
Britain  with  reference  to  their  secretary,  Mr.  Frank 
Byrne."  The  Land  Confederation  of  Great  Britain 
was  the  Land  League  of  Great  Britain,  of  which  Mr, 
M'Carthy  was  a  prominent  officer  ? — Ves. 

Mr.  Biggar,  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  and  other  leading 
Nationalists  were  also  ofiBoers  ? — YeS. 

Then  the  article  continues  : — 

"  They  hold  that  he  should  at  once  return  and  meet 
these  charges,  or  in  the  event  of  his  having  been  in 
any  way  implicated  in  the  secret  society  of  the  '  In- 
rincibles  '  that  he  should  at  once  take  steps  to  ab- 
solve the  Land  Confederation  of  any  connexion  with 
the  assassinations  or  of  any  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Byrne's  connexion  therewith.  Indeed  !  Who  are 
this  Executive  that  want  a  man  to  come  and  give 
himself  up  to  the  police  and  submit  himself  to  the 
terrible  duress  of  an  imprisonment  because  a  charge, 
which  is  as  likely  to  be  as  false  as  that  made  about 
his  wife,  is  sent  forth  against  him  by  a  villain  like 
Carey  ?  Who  are  these  scrupulous  gentlemen  who 
regard  a  man  guilty  from  the  moment  an  informer 
Bays  he  is,  and  require  him  to  formally  avow  his  guilt 
and  absolve  them  from  complicity  with  his  mis- 
deeds." 

— ^That  I  hear  for  the  first  time.     I    certainly  did  not 
read  it. 

Do  you  suggest  that  that  article,  practically  inviting 
Byrne  not  to  come  and  give  an  account  of  his  connexion, 
if  any,  with  the  transaction,  would  be  in  the  interests 
of  constitutional  action  ? — No.  I  should  never  have 
written  that  article  myself.      In   February,    1883,  I 


came  to  Parliament  for  the  first  time,  and  I  was  so 
occupied  that  I  was  almost  onable  to  write  anything 
myself  for  United  Ireland.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know 
how  United  Ireland  wa«  written  at  the  time.  I  was 
elected  for  Mallow  in  January,  and  I  came  to  Parlia- 
ment in  February. 

Who  wore  the  persons  who  would  be  responsible  for 
what  was  inserted  at  the  period  to  which  you  refer  ? 
— I  cannot  really  tell  you.  There  were  two  gentle- 
men— no  ;    one  of  them  was  in  prison  at  the  time. 

Give  me  their  names,  please  ? — Mr.  T.  Healy  was 
one  ;  but  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  he  did  not 
write  that  article. 

That  is  not  the  point.  Who  was  the  other  gentleman  ? 
— Mr.  Eillen,  a  barrister,  sometimes,  I  think,  came 
to  the  rescue  in  moments  of  distress,  and  there  was 
Mr.  J.  O'Shea. 

Anybody  else  ? — I  do  not  think  so  ;  but  it  is  possible 
that  Mr.  James  O'Connor  may  occasionally  have 
written  paragraphs. 

Who  was  the  gentleman  you  referred  to  as  being  in 
prison  ? — Mr.  Healy.  I  know  he  was  in  prison  about 
that  time. 

When  did  Mr.  Healy  begin  his  connexion  with 
United  Ireland  ? — I  think  he  wrote  one  article  before 
my  imprisonment. 

When  did  he  begin  to  write  ? — After  his  return  from 
America. 

In  the  early  part  of  1882  ? — I  daresay. 

How  long  did  he  continue  to  write  for  the  paper  ? — 
Up  to  about  three  years  ago. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  you  were  not  writing 
leading  articles  at  this  time  ? — Oh,  I  cannot  say 
that  ;  but  I  know  that  this  was  the  time  when  I  first 
entered  public  life,  and  I  had  a  hundred  and  one 
things  to  do. 

Did  not  United  Ireland  come  to  you  through  the 
post  ? — It  did  ;  but,  unfortunately,  I  could  do  no  work 
in  connexion  with  it. 

Do  you  disclaim  individual  responsibility  for  this 
article  ? — Oh  no,  I  do  not.  I  disclaim  personal 
knowledge  of  the  matter,  but  I  acknowledge  that  I 
bad  a  personal  responsibility.  At  the  same  time  let 
me  again  say  that,  whilst  I  myself  would  never  have 
written  or  inserted  that  paragraph,  it  is  pretty  plainly 
an  extension  to  the  case  of  Frank  Byrne  of  the  view 
which  I  had  about  persons  who  were  obnoxious  to  the 
Government,  and  at  that  time  we  had  no  good  reason 
whatever  to  believe — if  there  is  any  reason  now  to 
believe — that  Frank  Byrne  was  connected  with  the 
FbcBoix  Park  murders.  He  was  the  last  man  in  the 
world  whom  one  would  have  suspected. 

Let  me  point  out  that  Frank  Byrne  would  have  been 
tried  in  England  ? — I  am  afraid  that  in  those  times  a 
man  like  Byrne  would  not  have  had  much  chance 
here . 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  could  not  come  over 
here  because  he  would  not  have  got  a  fair  trial  ?— 
No  ;    I  do  not  know.    I  know  nothing  about  it,  and  I 
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do  not  wish  to  be  drawu  into   giving   an  opinion  for 
which  I  have  no  foundation  whatever. 

You  do  not  suggest  that  the  Phoenix  Park  murderers 
were  not  properly  tried  ? — I  have  told  you  that  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  evidence  was  overwhelming. 

That  being  so,  I  call  attention  to  a  letter  published 
in  United  Ireland  on  May  26,  1883.  Did  you  open  the 
lexers  that  came  for  the  editor  ? — I  tried  that  ploji 
at  first,  but  the  work  was  beyond  my  strength,  and  so 
my  manager,  Mr.  Whelan,  had  to  open  the  letters. 
His  duty  was  to  separate  the  commercial  letters  from 
the  editorial  letters,  and  to  hand  over  the  editorial 
letters  either  to  Mr.  O'Connor  or  Mr.  O'Shea. 

They  would  be  responsible,  then,  for  the  letters  that 
were  published  ? — Yes. 

This  is  the  letter  which  I  wish  to  read  :— 

"  Mrs.  Curley  Fund. — As  the   strangling  commission 
is  over,  and   honest    Dan   Curley    is  killed  off  by  the 
British  Government,  I   enclose   10s.  for  his    helplesi 
family.     I  only  wish  it  were  pounds." 
Did  you  know  of  that  letter  ? — No  ;    certainly  not. . 

You  never  saw  it  ? — Certainly  not. 

Do  you  represent  that  that  letter  could  possibly 
Further  constitutional  action  ? — I  think  it  was  a 
highly  reprehensible  letter  to  insert.  But  that  money 
should  be  given  in  charity  to  the  unfortunate  families 
of  these  people  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  reprehen- 
sible. 

Who  would  be  responsible  for  the  insertion  of  that 
letter  ?— Mr.  O'Connor  or  Mr.  O'Shea. 

Now,  I  call  your  attention  to  this  : — 

"  United  Ireland,  9  June,  1883. 

"  Prayers  for  the  brave  one. 

"  To    the  Editor  of  United  Ireland. 

"  Sir, — Kindly  allow  me  space  in  your  truly 
National  journals  (sic)  to  tell  the  Castle  and  the 
Cromwellian  Government  that  their  hangings  in 
Ireland  are  not  producing  the  effect  which  would 
please  them,  and  which  they  desire  to  have  made. 
Here  in  England  Irishmen  feel  a  deep  resentment  at 
the  cold-blooded  butchery  taking  place  every  week 
upon  the  Kilmainham  scaffold.  Tie  feeling  of  horror 
at  the  murders  in  the  Park  is  now  turned  into  a  feel- 
ing of  still  deeper  horror  at  the  murders  on  the 
gallows.  There  have  been  Masses  offered  for  the 
repose  of  the  souls  of  the  brave  men  who  are 
strangled  and  sent  to  an  untimely  grave.  " 

Witness.— What  is  the  date  of  that  ? 

The  9th  of  June,  1883.  Did  jou  read  that  letter  ? 
—I  am  sorry  to  say  I  hear  of  it  for  the  first  time. 

Have  you  not  read  the  extracts  from  Untted  Ireland 
which  have  been  put  in  P — I  have  not  read  them. 

Now  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  letter  "  Prayers  of  the  Children  "  is  on  the  first 
sheet.  Do  you  represent  that  being  in  London,  and 
not  being  able  to  give  personal  attention  to  the 
actual  management  of  the  paper,  you  did  not  look 
through  the  paper  ? — Yes,  and  I  was  frequently  very 
discontented. 

May  I  remind  you  that  yon  had  been  charged 
by  Mr.  Forster  in  Parliament  of  the  same  year  with 
regard  to  this  matter  ?— Certainly,  and  I  thought-  I 
bad  answered  him. 


Had  he  called  your  attention  to  this  kind  of  publi- 
cation ? — Unquestionably, as  it  had  been  called  by  500 
others,  in  insulting  and  most  calumnious  misrepre- 
sentations. 

Whether  calunuiious  or  not,  that  is  not  the  point. 
Do  you  say  that  an  article  of  that  character  could  be 
interpreted  as  conducing  to  constitutional  agitation  ? 
— I  do  not,  and  if  I  could  have  excluded  such  letters, of 
course  I  would  have  done  so  ;  but  nobody  knows  the 
sort  of  life  we  had  to  lead.  I  am  explaining  why  I 
could  not  possibly  make  myself  responsible  for  all  the 
minviiee  of  the  newspaper  ;  the  whole  thing  was  on 
my  hands,  and  I  had  perpetually  to  fly  about,  making 
spe  eches  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere  ;  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  me  to  do  it.  Of  course  I  admit 
I  ought  to  have  got  somebody  else  to  do  it,  but  that 
is  my  fault. 

But  there  were  Mr.  O'Shea,  Mr.  O'Connor,  and 
one  or  two  others  ?  Wbere  was  Mr.  Healy  ? — Mr. 
Healy  used  to  help  me  in  an  irregular  way.  The 
editorial  work  was  the  one  thing  which  had  ever 
struck  me  as  that  which  could  possibly  have  any 
influence  in  the  paper. 

Is  Mrs.  Parnell  a  \a,iy  whose  opinion  would  be 
valued  in  Ireland  ? — Certainly,  it  would  be  held  in 
very  great  respect. 

Her  opinion,  unless  disclaimed,  would  be  treated  as 
the  authoritative  opinion  of  the  leaders  ? — No  ; 
unquestionably  not.  Mrs.  Parnell's  views,  like  thosi 
of  any  other  individual  who  was  respected,  would  b«. 
taken  for  what  they  are  worth,  and  our  people  are 
quite  able  to  discriminate. 

The  Attornkt-Genkral  then  read  the  following 
extract  from  United  Ireland  of  June  16,  1883  : — 

"  Mrs.  Parnell  was  loudly  called  for,  and  on 
being  introduced  by  Dr.  Wallace  was  received  with 
cheers,  the  audience  rising.  She  said  she  had  been 
deeply  moved  recently  by  the  execution  of  these  fine 
young  men  in  Dublin,  and  she  could  not  help  express- 
ing her  sympathy  for  them,  even  if  they  did  inflict 
such  an  injury  upon  her  and  her  son.  Her  son  rose  in 
the  Commons  on  behalf  of  these  men  and 
the  dynamite  men.  She  thought  the  Irish  people 
must  have  patience  a  little  longer  and  wait  until 
they  are  strong  enough,  and  then  they  could  exas- 
perate British  public  opinion  as  much  as  they  wished. 
She  knew  that  her  son  was  satisfied  with  the  way 
matters  were  progressing.  She  saw  that  poor  old 
Gladstone  was  shaking  oh'his  old  pins.  He  cannot 
command  a  majority,  and  the  downfall  of  his  dynasty 
was  only  a  question  of  time.  If  he  departed  for  his 
long  home  on  short  time  there  was  no  one  to  take 
his  place,  and  the  Irish  would  make  it  lively  for  his 
successor." 

(To  witness.)  Didyousee  that  or  not?— I  never  read  it. 

Do  you  meaji  to  represent  that  the  meaning  of  this 
speech  is  that  the  men  had  a  fair  trial  ? — Oh,  as  to 
Mrs.  Parnell's  speech,  it  is  evidently  only  a  very 
imperfect  report — a  mere  summary  ;  but  my  reading 
of  her  reference  to  the   Fboaniz   Park    murders  would 
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bo  that  it  referred  to  the  pity  of  it,  the  misery  of  a 
state  of  things  which  produced  these  effects  generation 
after  generation,  and  that  any  yoang  men  should  be 
sent  to  the  gallows. 

I  ask  you,  do  you  suggest  that,  occurring  as  it  does 
in  your  paper  in  connexion  with  foul  criminals,  such 
a  speech  should  have  been  reported  without  any 
comment  ? — I  say  that  when  the  criminals  had  suffered 
for  their  crime,  and  justice  had  been  fully  vindicated, 
I  thought  it  of  the  most  enormous  importance  that  the 
unfortunate  moral  of  these  things  should  be  pressed 
on  the  public,  and  that  there  should  be  no  conceal- 
ment whatever  on  acooqnt  of  any  foul  suspicion  of 
sympathy,  with  crime. 

Now  I  will  call  your  attention  to  another  extract 
with  regard  to  the  meeting  of  the  National  League  in 
Chicago.  Do  you  regard  it  as  of  great  importance  ? — 
Certainly. 

As  being  an  occasion  upon  which  those  who 
sympathized  with  the  National  League  movement 
would  assemble  ? — ^That  would  depend  upon  the  sort 
of  convention  or  conference  it  was. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  National  League  meeting  in 
1883  ? — That  appears  to  be  some  local  meeting. 

Whether  local  or  not,  it  is  a  report  from  the  Irish 
Nation,  an  Irish-American  paper  in  New  York. — I 
daresay  it  was  cut  out  from  that  paper. 

You  draw  no  distinction  between  Mr.  Egan  in 
America  and  Mr.  Egan  in  Ireland  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

Is  he  always  as  constitutional  and  loyal 
in  America  as  he  was  in  Ireland  ? — Yes,  I 
think  he  was  constitutional  in  my  sense  of  the 
word.  I  have  regarded  him  as  in  every  sense  an 
upright  and  honest  man,  incapable  of  any  foul 
play.  So  the  Government  of  the  country  think  in 
which  he  has  taken  refuge.  I  respect  him  there  as  I 
respected  him  here. 

Did  he  ever  sympathize  with  the  Phoenix  Park 
murders  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  expression  of 
sympathy  which  ever  came  from  him  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  think  that,  as  far  as  I  know,  he  spoke  in  dis- 
approval. 

I  suppose  that  suggesting  that  the  murderers  were 
patriots  would  be  quite  contrary  to  his  views  ? — I  do 
not  give  an  opinion  on  a  matter  of  that  sort.  Tell  me 
what  he  said,  and  I  will  give  you  my  opinion. 

Did  you  read  his  speech  in  United  Ireland  ? — I  never 
did. 

Do  you  say  that  you  have  not  read  it  ?— I  have  not  ; 
I  had  quite  enough  to  do. 

Do  you  say  that  at  that  time  you  were  not  writing 
for  United  Ireland,  in  June,  1883  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
so  ;  I  should  say  I  was  in  London  during  that  Session 
of  Parliament. 

Do  you  now  say  that  the  meeting  of  the  National 
League  at  Chicago  was  so  unimportant  that  you  did 
not  read  the  report  in  United  Ireland  ?— I  say  that  I 
took  it  for  granted  ;  I  knew  that  we  had  no  means 
of  getting  special  information,  and  that  onr  news  of 
the  convention  Was  only  taken   from   any  other  news* 


paper,  therefore  there  was  no  sort  of  responsibility 
with  regard  to  this  news. 

The  AtToen-ey-GenerAL  then  read  the  following 
report  of  Mr.  Egan's  speech  from  United  Ireland  of 
the  16th  of  June,  1883  :— 

' '  I  am  glad  to  see  so  large  a  gathering  here  to- 
day for  the  purpose  of  inaugur'ating  the  new  branch 
of  the  National  League.  It  shows  that  the  work 
done  at  the  National  Convention  has  borne  good  fruit, 
and  that  you  are  all  in  earnest  in  building  up  the 
organization,  the  foundation  of  which  was  so  well 
laid  at  Philadelphia.  During  the  past  week  the 
work  of  ruling  Ireland  has  gone  on  in  the  good  old 
fashion  of  '98.  The  hangman  has  had  a  busy  time  in 
Dublin.  The  cry  which  has  for  some  time  past  re- 
sounded through  England,  '  More  rope  for  Ireland  !  ' 
has  been  answered,  and  two  more  of  our  countrymen 
have  died  on  the  scaffold.  One  of  them — ^poor  Daniel 
Curley — I  knew  long  and  well,  and  I  can  say  with 
truth  that  a  more  sterling  patriot  never  died  for 
Ireland.  I  do  not  believe  that  these  men  were  guilty 
of  the  charge  for  which  they  suffered.  Certain  it  is 
they  were  not  fairly  convicted.  I  know  but  too  well 
the  vile  system  of  packed  juries,  partisan  Judges, 
and  perjured  informers,  swearing  to  order  for  bribes 
varying  from  $2,500  to  §50,000  each  ;  a  system  which 
Lord  Denman,  one  of  the  great  English  law  lords,  has 
stigmatized  as  '  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a 
snare  ;  '  and  I  know  that  under,  this  system  the 
English  Government,  if  they  so  desired,  oould  convict 
Cardinal  M'Cabe  as  well  as  poor  J(ie  Brady.  But  suppose 
all  that  was  sworn  against  them  be  true,  and  suppose 
they  were  assassins,  who  and  what  made  them  so  ? 
Was  it  not  Forster  and  those  who  allowed  him  to 
trample  as  he  did  upon  the  liberties  of  Ireland  ? 
Was  it  not  the  infamous  brutal  coercion  that  was 
being  practised  in  their  country  in  the  name  of 
English  law  ?  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  said  at  the 
banquet  of  the  National  Liberal  Club,  in  London,  on 
the  2d  of  this  month,  talking  on  the  subject  of  Irish 
secret  societies  : — '  I  sorrowfully  admit  that  even 
for  these  societies  it  may,  with  some  truth,  be  urged 
that  they  are  the  extreme  growth  of  a  disease  for 
the  original  production  of  which  abuses  and  mis- 
government  in  other  days  may  have  been,  to  some 
extent,  responsible.'  " 

(To  witness.)  Now,  I  put  it  to  you,  Mr.  O'Brien  ;  do 
I  understand  you  to  suggest  that  that  passage  in  that 
paper  never  came  to  your  attention  ?— Certainly  not. 

Do  you  approve  of  such  language  ? — No,  I  do  not 
approve  of  such  language.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not 
for  one  instant  accept  that  as  being  in  any  manner  an 
expression  of  sympathy  with,  the  Phoenix  Park  mur- 
derers ;  I  daresay  that  it  was  very  much  the  same  as 
JWrs.  Pamell's  reference  to  the  murder — namely,  that  it 
is  inevitable  that  the  Irish  people  should  say  to  them- 
selves, "  When  is  this  state  of  things  to  end  ;  is  it  to 
go  on  for  ever  ?" 

I  ask  you,  what  -purpose  connected  with  constitu- 
tional agitation  do  you  suggest  such  language  could 
possibly  serve  ?— I  do  not  know  whether  Egan  ever 
used  that  language.  I  should  not  have  used  exactly  the 
same  language  myself,  bat  I  deny  that  it  is  in  any 
sense  an  expression  of  sympathy  with  the  Phoenix  Park 
murders,  but  an  expression  of  a  feeling  that  must  be 
not  only  in  every  ItiBhman'B.lieart,  but  in  every  othei 
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man's  heart  when  he  finds  all  these  miserable  things 
going  on  generation  after  generation,  men  going  to  the 
scaffold  for  terrible  crimes  committed  through  a  mis- 
taken notion. 

The  Conrt  adjourned  at  this  point,  it  being  4 
o'clock. 

TEUESDAY,  MAY  23. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  85fch  sitting  to- 
day at  half -past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of 
the  Eoyal  Courts  of  Justice. 

Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings 
Mr.  Gladstone  entered  the  Court  and  took  a  seat  in 
the  Queen's  Counsel's  row,  between  Mr.  Lookwood, 
Q.C.,  and  Mr.  George  Lewis. 

On  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats  Mr.  Wil- 
liam O'Brien  again  took  his  place  in  the  witness- 
box  for  cross-examination  by  the  Attorney-Gkneeal. 

Mr.  O'Brien,  addressing  the  Bench,  was  understood 
to  say,  with  reference  to  a  question  put  to  him  on 
Wednesday  by  the  Attorney-General,  that  he  believed 
it  to  refer  to  the  secret  working  of  the  League,  and 
he  denied  that  the  League  had  in  any  manner  carried 
on  a  secret  policy. 

The  Attobkey-Genebal  . — My  question  was  very 
distinctly  with  reference  to  the  open  working  of 
United  Ireland,  and  I  must  have  a  distinct  answer  to 
it.  Do  I  understand  you  to  represent  that  United  Ire- 
land was  working  on  and  advocated  constitutional 
means  or  not  P^Distinctly  that  it  advocated  peace- 
able means.  What  I  mean  is  that  we  never  did  secretly 
what  we  did  not  do  openly. 

'  I  want  a  plain  answer  to  my  question  ;  do  you  re- 
present that  in  what  you  wrote  and  published  in 
United  Ireland,  or  by  what  was  written  and  published 
in  that  paper,  you  considered]  you  were-  advocating  a 
policy  to  be  carried  out  by  constitutional  means  ? — 
Certainly,  defining  the  word  "  constitutional  " 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion, and  not  according  to  the  rigid  legal  acceptance 
of  the  word  with  reference  to  the  present  state  of 
the  law  in  Ireland.  I  simply  mean  that  I  did  not 
ever  pretend  that  we  carried  on  our  agitation  accord- 
ing to  the  rigid  legal  meaning  of  the  word. 

I  will  now  direct  your  attention  to  the  numbers  of 
United  Ireland  for  a  series  of  weeks  in  1883 .  On  June 
28, 1883,  appears  the  report  of  a  meeting  at  the  Cooper 
Institute  at  Boston,  when  the  Phoenix  Park  murderers 
were  spoken  of  as  being  recently  executed  ;  do  you 
remember  that  ? — I  know  absolutely  nothing  of  it.  I 
may  have  glanced  over  the  news  columns  of  United 
Ireland,  but  as  a  general  rule  I  did  not  look  at  them, 
and  these  matters  are  not  lodged  in  my  recollection. 
I  knew  that  the  news  columns  were  reproductions  of 
what  appeared  in  the  daily  papers. 

But  I  want  a  distinct  answer ? — I  do  not  think  it 

fair  to  impute  to  me  that  I  do  not  give  a  distinct 
answer. 

I  must  ask  for  a  distinct  answet  as  to  whether  yon 
allege   that   in   fact  you  never   ww  these  articleSi 


either  before  or  after  they  were  published,  until  they 
were  drawn  to  your  attention  here  ?— I  can  swear 
that  I  never  saw  anything  previous  to  publication 
that  was  published  as  news  in  United  Ireland.  I  never 
interfered  with  the  news.  As  to  whether  I  saw  it 
afterwards,  I  can  only  say  I  do  not  recollect.  I 
know  I  never  took  any  particular  interest  in  the  news 
columns,  as  they  were  a  mere  rehash  of  the  daily 
papers.  I  have  made  hundreds  of  speeches  and  written 
thousands  of  leading  articles,  and  for  those  I  am  ready 
to  answer. 

You  will  have  an  opportunity  presently.  Did  you 
in  United  Ireland  have  a  system  of  exchanges  with 
other  papers  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

Did  you  receive  copies  of  all  the  papers  sent  back 
to  you  in  exchange  for  your  own  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  receive  the  American  papers  ? — Yes. 

The  Chicago  Citizen,  Mr.  Finerty's  paper  ? — I  think 
so. 

The  Boston  Pilot,  of  John  Boyle  O'Eeilly  ?— Yes. 

The  Irish  Nation  ? — It  was  one  of  our  exchanges, 
but  for  years  we  did  not  get  it.  It  used  to  be  stopped 
in  the  post  office. 

Did  you  on  many  occasions  receive  it  ? — Yes. 

The  Irish  World  ? — That  was  one  of  our  exchangesi 
but  we  never  did  receive  it  after  1881. 

Do  you  represent  that  you  did  not  receive  it  aftet 
that  date  ? — Most  decidedly  not.  I  did  myself  receive 
a  great  number  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  World 
was  sent  to  many  members. 

Did  you  receive  it  ? — So  far  as  I  know,  certainly 
not. 

When  do  you  say  the  receipt  of  the  Irish  World  by 
you  ceased  ?  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  fix  the  date, 
for  I  do  not  kn3W . — Yes,  I  can  fix  the  date  ;  it  was 
immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Coercion  Act  of 
1882,  which  gave  power  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to 
seize  papers.  After  that  the  receipt  of  the  Irtik 
World  by  us  ceased. 

Did  you  not  get  it  at  the  Land  League  offices  after 
that  date  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  it  waa 
allowed  to  go  there. 

Are  you  aware  that  through  the  years  1882,  1883, 
1884,  and  1885  there  appeared  in  United  Ireland  re- 
productions of  parts  of  articles  that  had  appeared  in 
the  Irish  World  ? — I  am  not  certain  whether  they 
were  reproductions  from  the  Irish  World  or  from 
some  English  papers  that  copied  them. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  there  are  no  such  repro* 
duetions  ?— I  will  not.  I  am  satisfied  there  are,  inas" 
much  as  every  leading  article  in  the  Irish  World 
addressed  to  us  would  be  paragraphed  into  the  £!nglish 
papers. 

Did  you  keep  a  list  in  the  office  •f  United  Ireland 
of  such  papers  as  were  exchanged  ?— I  do  not  know  ; 
I  daresay  there  is  such  a  list.  I  presume  it  was  part 
of  tha  ordinary  commercial  routine  of  the  paperi 
which  I  would  take  for  granted,  to  keep  such  a  list. 

Is  that  book  in  existence  ?— I  believe  so« 
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I  call  tor  it. — If  there  is  such  a  book  you  shall 
have  it. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  references  to  Mr. 
Finerty  and  to  Mr.  Alexander  SuUivan  appearing  in 
United  Ireland  on  June  30,  1883.  Did  you  know  that 
Finerty's  speeches  and  utterances  with  respect  to 
dynamite  had  been  published  in  the  Nation,  Mr. 
Sullivan's  paper  ? — No,  I  had  not  exact  knowledge. 
I  knew  generally  that  Mr.  Finerty  was  a  gentleman 
of  extremely  advanced  views,  and  I  knew  also  that 
he  was  abused  in  violent  terms  by  the  London  papers, 
and  that  to  my  mind  would  convey  no  notion  except 
that  he  must  have  done  something  deserving. 

Whether  abused  by  the  London  papers  or  not  is  not 
my  point.  Do  I  understand  you  that  in  1883,  when 
Finerty's  name  was  constantly  referred  to  in  the 
columns  of  United  Ireland,  you  did  not  know  that 
■  Finerty  had  spoken  and  written  in  favour  of  dynamite? 
—My  general  impression  about  him  was  that  he  was  a 
man  of  extremely  advanced  views,  but  I  can  give  no 
data  for  that  opinion  from  what  I  know  of  my  own 
knowledge. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  read  the  copies 
of  the  Irish  World  that  were  sent  to  the  House  of 
Commons  for  you  ? — Yes,  I  occasionally  glanced  over 
;them,  but  as  they  generally  contained  something  of  a 
very  disagreeable  character  to  ourselves,  we  read 
very  few  of  them.  I  can  produce  no  copy  of  the 
paper,  as  I  left  every  one  I  got  at  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Do  you  represent  that  you  had  not  sufficient  interest 
in  the  matter  to  ascertain  what  was  being  said  or 
written  in  the  Irish  World  during  the  time  you 
received  it  ?— During  those  years  I  occasionally,  but 
very  seldom,  opened  a  copy  of  the  Irish  World,  and 
that  might  contain  something  which  was  disagreeable. 

Though  you  knew  its  sale  was  suppressed,  you 
abstained  from  opening  it  from  fear  of  something  dis- 
agreeable ?— I  did  not  say  "  abstained."  My  state- 
ment is  that  I  occasionally  glanced  over  it. 

Are  you  aware  that  there  were  constantly  appearing 
in  United  Ireland  articles  against  the  Queen  and  the 
Eoyal  Family  ?— Not  that  I  can  remember. 

Do  you  swear  that? — I  do  so  far  as  1  can  remember. 
-The  only  one  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  Ireland,  on  which  I  gave  you  my 
views. 

I  wish  to  know  whether  you  represent  that  you  are 
ignorant  that  there  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
■the  columns  of  United  Ireland  articles  directed 
•against  the  Queen  and  the  Boyal  Family  ?— I  cannot 
say.  I  never  wrote  anything  personal  against  them  ; 
but  if  you  ask  me  whether  I  wrote  anything  with 
reference  to  their  visits  and  the  uses  which  were 
made  of  their  visits,  then  beyond  doubt  I  did  write  as 
ftrongly  as  I  possibly  could. 

I  have  told  you  I  shall  come  to  that ? — My  im- 
pression is  we  never  attacked  them  unless  they  were 
attempted  to  be  used  in  Ireland  against  us  for  party 
purposes. 


Listen  to  this  from  a  sub-leader  in  United  Ireland 
of  December  15,  1883  :— 

"  Monstrous  and  incredible  !  Surely  six  hundred 
Irish  gentlemen  could  not  eat  their  dinner  without 
pouring  out  libations  to  the  adoration  of  an  old  lady, 
who  is  only  known  in  Ireland  by  her  scarcely 
decently-disguised  hatred  of  this  coui  t  y  and  by  the 
inordinate  amount  of  her  salary  !  As  for  the  Sag  of 
England,  who  ever  saw  an  Irish  popular  gathering  a* 
which  that  blood-red  ensign  was  not  profusely  and 
ostentatiously  displayed  ?  There  was  surely  some 
strange  mistake.  The  Parnell  National  Banquet 
without  the  Union  Jack,  and  without  a  hip  hip  hurrah 
and  a  tiger  for  Queen  Victoria.  TrVe  refuse  to  believe 
it." 
Did  you  write  that  ? — Yes,  I  wrote  it. 

Do  you  represent  that  that  is  an  article  in  favour  of 
constitutional  action  ? — I  think  it  is  a  perfectly  con- 
stitutional thing  to  criticize  the  conduct  of  the 
Sovereign.  The  conditions  under  which  we  were  at 
that  time  made  it  a  perfectly  lawful  thing  to  com- 
ment on  the  fact,  which  at  this  hour  I  have  no  reason 
to  doubt,  that  the  Queen  has  a  strong  prejudice 
against  us. 

You  were  in  the  habit  of  writing  sub-leaders  ? — 
Yes. 

Do  you  approve  of  that  article  ? — In  the  present 
state  of  relations  with  the  English  people  I  should 
not  write  so, but  if  the  same  state  of  relations  as  existed 
then  were  to  come  over  again  I  should  write  it 
again. 

Do  yon  say  that  to  this^"  an  old  lady,  who  is  only 
known  in  Ireland  by  her  scarcely  decently-disguised 
hatred  of  this  country  and  by  the  inordinate  amount  of 
her  salary"  ?— That  is  very  strong  language,  no  doubt  ; 
but  it  is  a  statement  of  what  was  universally  believed 
in  Ireland. 

As  being  true  ? — Yes,  as  being  true. 

Would  that  tend  to  calm  or  to  inflame  the  minds  ot 
people  who  had  feelings  adverse  to  British  rule  ? — I 
did  not  intend  to  calm  the  people  with  respect  to 
British  rule,  which,  I  think,  as  carried  out  in  Ire- 
land, is  hateful. 

1  will  remind  you  of  your  answers  made  yesterday, 
giving  your  views  with  respect  to  the  Phoenix  Park 
murder  trials,  and  I  will  call  your  attention 
to  an  article  of  March  22,  1884,  headed  "  An  Assassin 
Government."  It  is  with  respect  to  a  reward 
of  £1,000  offered  for  the  body  of  Osman  Digna  ?— 
The  reward  was  withdrawn  some  four  or  five  days 
afterwards  by  the  Government  as  the  infamous  act  of 
a  subordinate. 

Never  mind  that,  then.  Let  me  call  your  atten- 
tion to  an  article  of  October  11,  1884,  which  says  : — 

"  The  visit  of  a  dozen  Irish-Americans  of  the  stamp 
of  Alexander  Sullivan,  P.  A.  Collins,  John  Finerty, 
and  John  Boyle  O'Reilly  (even  John  Devoy  would 
probably  pass  the  Queenstowu  detectives  unchallenged) 
would  appeal  to  popular  imagination."  Does  that 
refer  to  the  same  Mr.  Finerty  ?— That  refers  to 
Mr,  Finerty,  who  was  at  the  time  personally  uu- 
.known  to  ne,:.  except  as  a  prominent  .Iristunan   is 
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America.  We  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  Iriiih 
deputations  over  to  America,  and  I  suggested  that  it 
would  bo  exceedingly  useful  that  the  compliment 
should  be  returned  by  representative  Irish-Americans 
being  seat  over  to  Ireland.  Had  I  known  ifhen  I 
wrote  that  that  Mr.  Finerty  was  engaged  in  dynamite 
plots  I  should  not  have  included  his  name. 

Did  you  not  know  then  by  reputation,  as  yon  said, 
that  Mr.  Finerty  was  in  favour  of  dynamite  ? — I  did 
not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge  ;  my  information 
was  only  derived  from  telegrams  la  the  English 
papers. 

Did  you  ever  inquire  whether  they  were  true  ? — I 
did  not. 

Had  there  been  any  public  reputation  of  dynamiting 
by  Finerty  up  to  that  time  ? — No,  I  had  seen  no 
public  assertion  of  it.  I  regarded  him  at  the  time  as 
an  extreme  Irishman,  but  a  very  upright  and  honest 
man. 

Would  that  in  your  opinion  be  consistent  with 
being  a  dynamiter  ? — Most  unquestionably  not.  Upon 
this  question  of  dynamite  I  desire,  my  Lords,  to  say  a 
few  words,  once  for  all.  I  am  solemnly  convinced 
that  the  London  papers  are  far  more  responsible  for 
the  dynamite  policy  than  either  Mr.  Finerty  or  Mr. 
Ford,  or  the  bulk  of  the  persons  who  talk  dynamite  in 
America.  These  people,  seeing  the  London  papers 
took  so  much  notice  of  them  when  they  talked  dyna- 
mite, got  the  impression  that  it  was  the  best  way  to 
attract  attention,  I  am  perfectly  sure  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  mere  bandfal,  the  people  who  were  in 
favour  of  dynamite  did  not  realize  its  terrible  results, 
but  were  in  favour  of  it  solely  because  it  made  a 
great  stir  in  the  London  papers,  and  because  they 
believed  that  explosions  could  take  place  without 
endangering  life. 

Take  the  case  of  Gallagher  do  yon  suggest  that  he 
came  over  here  in  consequence  of  anything  that 
appeared  in  the  English  papers  ?— I  am  suggesting 
that  if  the  London  papers  had  not  talked  about  dyna- 
mite, not  one  cent  would  ever  have  been  collected 
tor  it. 

Do  you  say  that  Gallagher  came  over  here  in  conse- 
quence of  anything  appearing  in  the  London  papers  ? 
— Most  decidedly  not.  I  take  him  to  be  one  of  the 
mere  handful  who  do  realize  the  results  rather  than 
one  of  the  many  who  in  one  way  or  another  approve 
of  the  policy. 

Listen  to  this,  in  an  article  of  November  22,  1884, 
"  The  Decay  of  England"  : — "  Whatever  tends  to  the 
destruction  of  the  hateful  power  of  England  cannot 
but  be  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  Irishmen."  Did 
you  write  that  ? — I  do  not  know. 

It  goes  on,  "  So  long  as  English  workmen  had 
rample  rations  of  beefsteak  for  themselves  and  their 
bulldogs  their  ambition  went  no  further."  Do  you 
recognize  the  style  ? — I  know  I  did  not  write  it. 

It  proceeds  : — 

"  Politics  was,  in  their  eyes,  a  stupid  puzzle,  and 
democracy  a   mere   affair  of  pothouse  rhetoric.    The 


English  workman,  shut  out  of  his  shipping-yard  or 
smelting-hoCise,  with  his  gin  out  off,  his  furniture 
pawned,  and  his  hungry  children  crying  to  him  not  to 
let  them  starve  in  a  land  of  millionaires,  will  bo 
quite  a  different  sort  of  animal.  We  may  be  sure  that 
millions  of  unfed  Englishmen,  confronted  with  the 
question  where  to  find  their  dinners  in  a  country  of 
lords  acre^  up  to  the  eyes,  and  capitalists  Consol'd  up 
to  the  chin,  will  take  to  democratic  principles,  and 
apply  them  to  an  extent  which  the  wishy-washy 
Radicals  who  at  present  supply  the  British  workman 
with  his  political  spoon-feeding  little  dream  of.  The 
sooner,  therefore,  that  the  English  fleet  receives  its 
coup  de  grdce  under  the  water-line,  and  the  sooner 
that  the  gigantic  chasm  in  the  system  of  organized 
loot  called  British  trade  grows  deep  and  wide,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  human  liberty  in  general  and  for 
the  freedom  of  Ireland  in  particular." 

Do  yba  approve  of  that  article  or  not  ? — Most 
decidedly  I  do  not  approve  of  it.  I  told  yoa  yester- 
day that  from  the  beginning  of  the  paper  we  discrimi- 
nated between  the  English  people  and  the  EngUsh 
governing  classes. 

Did  you  know  that  at  that  time  there  had  been 
schemes  prepared,  spoken  of  in  the  papers,  and  partly 
carried  into  effect,  for  destroying  British  shipping  ? — 
I  do  not  know  that.  I  may  have  heard  of  some  news- 
paper report,  but  I  know  that  such  a  thing  was  never 
attempted. 

Do  you  think  that  such  an  article  as  that  was 
calculated  to  calm  the  minds  of  persons  who  had  a 
hatred  for  British  rale  ? — It  wks  not  hatred  of  Eng- 
land, but  of  one  class  in  England.  I  did  not  writd 
the  article. 

Who  do  you  represent  was  the  person  responsible  ?-» 
I  cannot  at  this  moment  say. 

Who  would  superintend  that  paper  if  you  did  not, 
in  November,  1884.  The  Houso  was  not  sitting  then, 
you  know  ? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD  pointed  oat  that  there  was  an 
autumn  Session  that  year. 

Mr.  O'Brien. — -I  forgot  yesterday, in  mentioning  the 
names  of  those  who  might  have  written  things  in 
United  Ireland,  to  mention  the  name  of  Mr.  Gill  ; 
but  I  am  just  as  satisfied  that  he  did  not  write  that  as 
that  I  did  not  write  it  myself. 

What  gentleman,  of  the  four  you  mentioned  yester- 
day and  Mr,  Gill,  do  you  now  say  was  responsible 
for  the  control  of  United  Ireland  when  you  were 
absent  ? — It  would  be,  as  it  were,  in  commission. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  least  secret  about  it.  If  I 
was  away,  sometimes  I  might  be  able  to  send  a 
couple  of  columns,  sometimes  the  whole.  When  I 
was  not  there  somebody  else  filled  up  the  paper. 

Who  were  the  people  who  filled  the  paper  ?— I 
should  tell  you  right  away  if  I  knew.  As  I  do  not 
know  I  will  not  tell  you. 

Do  you  wish  to  add  any  names  to  the  names  you 
gave  yesterday  ? — I  do  not,  except  that  I  have  added 
the  name  of  Mr.  Gill,  who,  I  said,  in  my  belief  could 
neither  have  written  what  you  have  just  read  nor  the 
paragraph  about  which  you  questioned  me  yesterday. 
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You  meDtionod  Mr.  Killen  yesterday  ? — Yes,  he  is 
a  Presbyterian  barrister. 

He  miglit  have  written  it  ?— Well,  he  rarely  con- 
tributed in  these  years.    He  did  at  one  time. 

Was  he  not  a  regular  leader-writer  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  years  ? — No,  certainly  not.  I  think 
he  wrote  leaders  when  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
paper. 

Which  of  the  gentlemen  you  have  mentioned  would 
be  the  chief  when  yon  were  absent  f — ^None  of  them. 

Now,  I  wish  to  ast  you,  did  you  write  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  ? — Yes, 
I  did. 

Do  you  represent  that  those  articles  were  written 
for  a  constitutional  purpose  ? — Well,  again  1  have  to 
draw  a  distinction.  In  the  strictest  sense,  perhaps 
not.  In  the  sense  in  which  the  British  constitution 
was  made  and  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  made,  I 
say.  yes. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  beginning  of  the  year  1885. 
Do  you  represent  that  the  articles  which  were  written 
respecting  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  could  serve 
any  useful  constitutional  purpose  ?— They  were  articles 
which  in  the  present  state  of  circumstances  most  un- 
questionably I  never  should  have  written,  but  which 
in  the  then  circumstances  of  the  time  I  regard  as 
apt. 

Do  you  represent  that  those  articles  could  serve  any 
constitutional  purpose  ? — Unquestionably. 

What  purpose  ? — Mr.  Parnell  and  our  party,  when  the 
visit  was  pending,  passed  a  series  of  resolutions 
advising  the  people  that  the  Prince's  visit  should  not 
be  the  occasion  of  any  trouble  in  Ireland.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  there  was  perfect  quiet  and  that 
the  Prince  was  allowed  to  pass  through  without  the 
slightest  trouble,  until  The  Times  newspaper  began  to 
.  publish  a  series  of  articles  representing  that  the 
Prince's  visit  had  once  for  all  disposed  of  the  power 
of  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  Nationalist  party.  In  con- 
sequence of  that  I  thought  it  necessary, '  and  des- 
perately necessary,  to  show  the  English  people  that 
that  was  a  mistake.  If  the  Prince  bad  been  passing 
through  the  country  quietly  I  should  have  been  the 
last  person  in  the  world  to  insult  him  ;  but  his  visit 
was  used  as  a  counter-demonstration  to  and  a  blow 
against  our  cause,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  make 
out  that  the  Nationalist  feeling  in  Ireland  was  a 
bogus  feeling. 

You  represented  yesterday,  and  have  done  so  again 
to-day,  that  your  paper  was  to  be  used  for  constitu- 
tional purposes  only. — Yes,  I  told  you  that  it  was 
distinctly  intended  by  Mr.  Parnell  that  it  should  be 
strictly  used  for  constitutional  purposes,  and  I  tell 
you  now  that  in  the  broad  spirit  of  English  freedom 
I  am  perfectly  certain  it  was  so  used.  Whatever 
Jlniied  Ireland  advocated,  it  advocated  openly. 

At  what  date  do  you  suggest  that  The  Timet  articles 
were  published  which  made  you  write  this  series  of 


articles  to   which   I    have   referred  ? — They  were  ap- 
pearing constantly  from  time  to  time. 

Will  you  say  that  there  was  any  single  article  in 
The  Times  prior  to  these  articles,  calling  attention  to 
the  visit  in  the  spirit  you  have  mentioned  ?— Indeed 
I  will. 

Will  you  give  me  the  date  of  it  ? — I  could  if  I 
could  get  at  the  file  of  The  Times. 

Do  you  remember  the  date  of  the  visit  ? — I  do.  I 
tell  you  it  was  in  April,  1885.  Again  I  have  to 
remind  you  that  I  have  not  re-read  any  of  these  papers 
except  in  a  very  cursory  way. 

I  must  call  your  attention  to  one  of  your  own 
speeches  on  March  7,  1885,  which  has  already  been 
put  in,  in  the  Phoenix  Park.  Whereabouts  in  the 
Fhobnix  Park  was  that  speech  made  ? — In  the  Phoenix 
Park  in  Dublin. 

Whereabouts  ? — Either  in  the  Nine  Acres'  or  the 
Fifteen  Acres. 

That  is  sufficient  to  identify  the  spot  ? — Yes. 

Just  listen  to  this  : — 

"  I  have  not  the  slightest  personal  objection  that 
the  representatives  of  Ireland  should  be  treated  in  the 
English  House  of  Commons  as  foreigners  and  as 
enemies.  ...  It  serves  to  remind  us  of  the 
truth  that  was  so  often  insisted  upon  by  John  Dillon, 
that  they  hate  us,  and  that  we  hate  them  in  return. 
You  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  nations  of  Europe, 
who  are  watching  the  foreign  and  domestic  relations 
of  England  pretty  closely  Just  now — you  may  be  sure 
that  they  learn  from  events  like  the  events  of  last 
week  that  here  in  the  heart  of  the  British  Empire  is  a 
nation  of  Irishmen,  with  several  millions  of  men  all 
over  the  globe,  whose  relations  with  England  are 
simply  the  relati-ons  of  civil  war,  tempered  by  the 
scarcity  of  firearms.  (A  voice. — '  A  cheer  for  the 
Mahdi  that  has  them.')  That  is  a  far  more  awkward 
lesson  for  England  than  for  us  to  teach  the  statesmen 
of  Russia  and  of  Germany  and  of  France." 

Do  you  remember  using  those  words  ? — I  do,  and 
now  let  me  explain  the  circumstances.  That  speech 
was  made  at  a  moment  of  very  great  personal  irrita- 
tion to  myself.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  my  having 
been  expelled  from"  the  House  of  Commons.  There 
was  an  enormous  meeting  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  and  I 
did  speak  unquestionably  under  a  fearful  feeling  of 
"the  hatred  towards  us  that  at  that  time  was 
manifested  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  I  also  in 
that  very  speech— if  you  will  kindly  give  it  to  me  I 
will  make  a  quotation  from  it. 

Before  you  go  to  the  quotation  I  have  a  question  to 
put  to  you  with  reference  to  what  you  have  said.  What 
had  your  treatment  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  do 
with  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  ? — That 
was  the  expression  unquestionably  of  what  was  the 
truth,  that  in  tlje  state  of  feeling  in  the  two  countries 
at  that  time,  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt  if  our 
people  had  been  an  armed  people  and  we  had  the 
remotest  chance  of  coping  with  the  power  of  England, 
I  for  one  would  have  risked  my  life  with  the  people  if 
there  had  been  the  remotest  chance  of  success.  As  there 
was  not  it  would  have  been  insanity  and  criminality. 

Do  you  represent  that  the  people  of  Ireland  had  a 
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right  of  rebellion  ? — I  represent  thatjif  ever  there  was 
a  right  of  rebellion,  it  was  to  our  people  if  there  was 
the  remotest  chance  of  their  being  able  to  cope  with 
the  existing  power. 

The  only  objection  you  had  to  rebellion  was  that  it 
was  hopeless  ? — In  the  circumstances  of  the  time  un- 
qjiestlonably  that  was  my  own  feeling.  I  spoke 
merely  as  an  indiyidual,  and  an  individual  who  was 
known  to  be  very  much  in  advance  of  most  irishmen. 

This  is  March,  1885,  you  observe.  At  that  time  you 
had  been  for  some  four  years  the  editor  Of  United 
Ireland  ?— I  had  been,  yes. 

I  call  your  attention  to  that  speech,  published 
without  any  word  of  editorial  comment  or  any  repu- 
diation of  that  passage.  Do  you  represent  that  that 
would  be  adopted  by  your  leaders  as  being  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  constitutional  action  ? — No,  but  1 
am  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  would  not  have  been 
taken  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  violence. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  it  would  inflame  the  minds 
cff  the  people  against  the  English  Government  ?^No 
language  that  conld  have  been  used  could  haye  in- 
flamed thetn  more  than  they  were  inflamed  already. 
The  stronger  the  language  I  used,  the  more  relief  it 
gave  to  the  feelings  of  the  people.  I  am  Convinced 
that  the  strong  language  used  against  the  landlords  has 
saved  many  and  many  an  outrage  in  Ireland,  by  giving 
the  people  confidence  in  themselves. 

And  transferred  it  to  the  unfortunate  grabber  per- 
haps ? — They  never  did. 

Are  you  aware  that,  as  it  has  been  pointed  out  by 
more  than  one  Irish  Judge  at  the  Assizes,  the 
effect  of  the  agitation  had  been  that  outrages  on  the 
tenants  and  poor  herds  and  caretakers  had  occurred, 
and  not  upon  the  landlords  ? — I  am  very  sorry  to  say 
that  the  opinions  of  the  Irish  Judges  on  these  matters 
are  not  opinions  by  which  I  would  be  guided. 

Would  you  discredit  them  ? — I  would  not  be  guided 
by  them.  I  am  sure  from  their  own  point  of  view  they 
speak  honestly,  but  I  am  perfectly  certain,  from  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  live,  they  are  no  judges 
whatever, and  I  am  also  just  as  certain  thai  there  was 
nothing  whatever  in  the  criminal  calendars  to  justify 
the  speeches  they  made. 

Then  you  attach  no  importance  to  them  ?—l  attach 
the  deepest  importance  to  them,  because  they  have 
been  used  against  us,  just  as  I  attach  fearful  import- 
ance to  the  correspondence  in  The  Times.  They  are 
important  as  giving  to  the  people  utterly  illusory  ideas 
of  the  state  of  Ireland.  I  represent  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive Government  would  not  be  justified  in  disre- 
garding them,  but  I  say  that,  as  many  of  the  Irish 
Judges  receive  their  appointments  as  mere  rewards 
for  political  services  against  the  people,  the  people 
are  perfectly  justified  in  ignoring  their  opinions. 

That  is  your  comment  on  the  statements  of  the 
Judges  in  Ireland  ?— That  is,  untortunately,my  opinion 
as  to  the  results  of  the  speeches  of  the  greater  number 
of  the  members  of  the  Irish  Bench.  I  do  not  say  so 
of  all,  for  there  have   been  at  all  times  a  large  num- 


ber of  Judges  who  have  declined  to  ttiake  harangues 
of  that  sort. 

Well,  you  wanted  to  find  a  passage,  in  the  speech  to 
which  I  have  referred,  to  quote,  and  I  wish  to  give 
you  the  opportunity  ? — I  only  wish  to  show  that  in 
that  speech,  even  in  circumstances  of  very  fierce 
excitement,  I  was  not  actuated  by  any  blind,  unreason- 
ing  antipathy  to  Englishmen  generally.  This  is  the 
passage  I  wished  to  read  : — 

"  I  must  say  there  are  about  half  a  dozen  English- 
men in  the  House  of  Commons  for  whom  I,  and  I 
believe  every  member  of  the  Irish  party,  have  a 
deep  and  sincere  respect  ;  and  indeed,  as  he  is  now,  I 
would  rather  think  beyond  the  power  of  helping  or 
hurting  us,  I  must  say  that  I  myself  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  placing  Mr.  Gladstone  first  on  the  list  of  men 
whose  personal  character  and  intellect,  and  I  would 
say  tenderness  for  Ireland,  are  conspicuous." 

Will  you  refer  to  any  passage  qualifying  the  passage 
I  read  to  you  ?— I  do  not  desire  to  qualify  it. 

What  was  your  object  then  in  reading  that  passage  ? 
"—My  object  was  to  show  that,  when  you  quoted  ex- 
pressions of  hatred  of  the  English,  my  hatred  was  not 
a  blind,  vmreasoning  hatred.  Even  though  it  was  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  who  got  me  expelled  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  our  people  are  capable  of  appre- 
ciating his  good  intentions. 

But  what  has  that  to  do  with  what  you  said  about 
the  relations  of  the  two  countries  ? — It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  I  quoted  it  on  the  other  point.  I  do  not 
desire  to  qualify  the  statement  you  read.  At  this  very 
moment  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  are  of  such 
a  character  that,  if  we  did  not  believe  that  th 
English  people  are  with  us,  we  have  at  this  very  momenta 
ample  reason  for  rebellion. 

Now  I  will  read  you  an  article  which  appeared  in 
United  Ireland  on  April  11,  1885  : — 

"  To  THE  Prince. 
"(Without  permission.) 
"  .  .  .  .  Tou  landed  at  Kingstown  amidst  the 
boom  of  cannon,  flags  in  all  the  loyal  colours  flutter- 
ing as  they  might  do  in  England  ;  tiers  of  women  in 
the  height  of  fashion  beaming  down  upon  you  from 
their  reserved  seats  ;  Loyalists  bawling  themselves 
black  in  the  face  around  you  ;  even  the  orthodox 
little  bourgeois  chairman  of  To*n  Commissioners  is 
waiting  on  his  bended  knees  with  the  orthodox  little 
dutiful  address  ;  and  it  may  have  struck  you  that  the 
whol3  thing  could  not  have  been  neater  if  it  were  in 
the  bosom  of  a  happy  English  shire.  Fsha  !  The 
only  thing  genuine  in  the  entire  show  was  the  police 
arrangements  ;  the  only  thing  really  respected,  the 
cold  steel.  Were  >^our  Eoyal  Highness  to  call  off 
your  troops  and  official  bludgeonmen  for  one  short 
hour;  the  gay  reserved  seats  on  Carlisle  Pier  would 
have  been  torn  to  matchwood,  the  flags  would  have 
been  in  flitters,  and  the  chairman  of  Town  Commis- 
sioners and  his  address  would  have  been  gently  dipped 
in  the  green  sea-wave.  Whenever  that  chairman  of 
Town  Commissioners  meets  his  constituents  he  will 
be  hunted  from  public  life  for  shaking  hands  with 
your  Eoyal  Highness." 
Mr.  O'Brien.— Yes,  and  so  he  has  been.  (Laughter.) 
The  Attoenet-Gbnbkal.— Do  you  regard  that  as  a 
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matter  of  joke  ?— No,  Sir,  1  do  not.  I  stated  that  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  and  very  desperate  fact,  that,  rather 
than  allow  the  English  people  to  be  deceived  by  a 
show  of  sham  loyalty,  our  people  were  determined  to 
tell  them  that  they  were  in  no  mood  whatever  for  a 
demonstration  of  that  sort. 

Did  you  mean  that  consequence  to  happen  when  you 
wrote  that  the  chairman  would  be  hunted  from  public 
life  ? — Most  decidedly,  yes.  I  do  not  suppose  there 
was  a  Nationalist  burgess  in  Kingstown  who  from  the 
moment  he  decided  to  deliver  that  address  did  not 
determine  that  at  the  next  election  he  should  go. 

Now  I  mcst  ask  you  to  listen  to  au  important 
question.  Do  you  say  that  anybody  had  made  that 
suggestion  in  any  public  print  before  you  wrote  it  ? — 
That  I  cannot  answer  for  at  this  distance  of  time  ; 
but  I  do  distinctly  say  that  from  the  very  moment 
that,  with  the  wretched  purpose  of  angling  for  some 
dignity,  that  man  gave  his  fasting  vote  in  favour  of 
the  address,  from  that  moment  every  Nationalist 
burgess  in  Kingstown  determined  that  he  had  forfeited 
their  confidence  and  that  at  the  next  general  election 
he  should  quit. 

You  say,  "  Whenever  that  chairman  meets  his  con- 
stituents."— His  constituents  were  the  burgesses. 

You  intended  that  consequence  should  follow — that 
he  should  be  hunted  from  public  life— and  wished  it  ? 
— I  did,  decidedly.  I  should  like  to  know  why,  when 
he  was  a  representative  of  the  people  and  misrepre- 
sented them,  he  should  not  be  thrown  out. 

I  will  read  the  rest  : — 

"  And  whenever  the  sullen  thousands  who  sulked  in 
yonder  town  while  the  bands  were  playing  and  the 
guns  thundering  shall  get  their  say,  they  will  change 
the  name  of  their  town  by  way  of  public  atonement 
for  that  scene,  and  will  cart  away  as  an  eyesore  and 
a  nuisance  the  column  which  commemorates  where 
your  illustrious  relative  George  the  Fourth  left  the 
last  impress  of  his  sainted  shoe-leather." 

Do  you  represent  that  that  would  assist  any  consti- 
tutional policy  ? — Well,  I  do  not  suppose  that  it 
would. 

Do  you  approve  of  it  ? — I  do,  in  the  circumstances 
of  that  time,  unquestionably.  I  believe  that  when 
people  were  going  into  these  frenzies  of  loyalty  and 
attempting  to  represent  that  our  people  were  so 
delighted  with  things  that  they  were  ready  to  fall 
down  and  worship  the  first  Prince  who  came  in  the 
way — I  believe  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  show 
up  the  sham.  I  have  never  stated  one  word  against 
the  character  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  I  have  never 
said  anything  offensive  of  him. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  suggest  that  this  article 
would  not  be  offensive  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  ? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD  (interposing). — Are  we  inquiring  into 
matters  affecting  the  Prince  of  Wales,  my  Lords  ? 

The  President. — Mr.  O'Brien  has  himself  elabo- 
rated his  answers,  and  I  do  not  think  we  can  stop  the 
Attorney-General  from  asking  questions  upon  them. 

Mr.  LocKWOOD  urged  that  the  witness  had  stated  that 


he  had  never   said  anything  offensive  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

The  Peksident.— That  was  after.  Perhaps  tha 
shorthand  note  had  better  be  read. 

The  shorthand-writer  then  read  his  note,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  Mr.  O'Brien  had  said  that  he  had 
never  said  anything  offensive  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  Attoknky-Qeneral  said  he  would  not  press 
the  point,  and  continued  his  cross-examination. 

Could  any  constitutional  purpose  be  servedbysuch  au 
article  as  that  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word.  "  Be  Kent  unmannerly  when  Lear 
is  mad."  There  are  circumstances  in  the  relations  of 
the  two  countries  when  it  is  expedient  to  speak  the 
truth.  The  curse  of  the  relations  between  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  is  that  the  English  people  have 
never  learnt  the  truth.  They  have  learnt  it  now. 
They  had  to  learn  it  in  rough  ways,  and  this  was  one 
of  the  rough  ways. 

Did  you  think  it  would  inflame  the  minds  of  tha 
people  against  the  Government  or  not  ? — No  human 
power  could  have  inflamed  them  more  than  they  were 
already.  " 

The  Attobkky-Gknkkal.— -My  Lords,  this  is  a 
leading  article  which  appeared  in  United  Ireland  of 
that  date.     Just  listen  to  this  Mr.  O'Brien  : — 

"  The  people  were  enjoined  to  let  you  pass  without 
offence,  and  they  did  so.  Had  the  word  been  passed 
to  hoot  you  they  would  have  only  too  gladly  obeyed 
the  signal.  You  hold  your  exemption  from  open 
manifestations  of  popular  resentment  purely  on  good 
behaviour." 

Mr.  O'Brien. — Yes,  I  wrote  that. 

The  Attoese  v-G  KNEE  AL.— Let  me  finish  the 
article  : — 

"  Should  your  friends  crow  over  the  people's 
disciplined  forbearance,  as  if  it  were  acquiescence, 
your  Eoyal  Highness  will  be  groaned  without  scruple 
before  your  departure.  You  and  your  irresistible 
Grenadier  Guards  and  Cornwalls  hold  in  Dublin  the 
position  which  the  Germans  held  in  Paris  upon  the 
bleak  morning  when  their  Pkkdhaubes  streamed  up  to 
the  Arc  de  Triompho  through  the  disarmed  and 
humiliated  city  ;  with  this  additional  aggravation, 
that  the  Germans  within  our  gates  fling  out  theii 
ensigns  of  rejoicement  and  acclaim  the  foreign  con- 
queror in  our  name." 

Mr.  O'Brien. — The  German  conquerors  within  oui 
walls  were  the  landlord  party  in  Ireland,  who  were 
making  the  most  unscrupulous  use  of  the  Prince's 
visit  for  their  own  purposes.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
was  used  during  that  tour  very  much  as  if  he  had  been 
an  official  of  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union. 

Cross-examination  continued. — I  put  it  to  you,  was 
there  any  article  or  pamphlet  published  in  any  othei 
paper  which  justified  that  article  ?  Can  you  show  me 
any  article  in  The  Times  or  in  any  other  paper  which 
in  any  way  justifies  the  language  of  the  article  1 
have  read  to  you  ? — I  can  find  hundreds  of  suet 
articles  in  The  Times  and  the  Daily  Express  in  Dublin, 
every  one  of  wluch  suggested  that  the  visit  of  the 
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Prineo  of  Wales  would  be  the  death  blow  to  the  land 
agitation  in  Ireland.  I  am  very  certain  that  if  the 
whole  article  were  read  it  would  give  the  public  a 
better  understanding  of  my  position  than  they  have  at 
present. 

Now,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  reportof 
Mr.  William  Kedmond's  speech  which  appears  in  the 
lame  paper.    It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  He  did  not  think  it  would  be  possible  by  any 
means,  known  or  unknown,  to  have  the  humbugs  and 
flunkeys  of  the  city  of  Dublin  and  Ireland  generally 
50  exposed  as  by  the  next  visit  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  In  every  house  over  which  floated  a  flag  they 
knew  that  they  had  an  enemy." 

That  meant  that  anybody  who  exposed  or  showed  the 
Hag  of  England  would  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  of 
Ireland  ? — As  a  general  rule  these  flags  were  exposed 
not  in  honour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  as  a  blow 
to  us.  There  was  not  a  shred  of  honest  loyalty  ou 
their  part. 

The  ATTORNEY-GEyERAL.— Mr.  Kedmond  goes  on 
to  say  :  — 

"  He  thought  that  from  this  time  forward  the 
Nationalists  of  Dublin  at  least  should  make  up  their 
minds  to  have  nothing  to  do — good,  bad,  or  indifferent 
— with  these  men,  who  were  degrading  the  streets  of 
his  ancient  city  by  hoisting  a  flag  that  was  foreign 
to  the  country  and  significant  of  everything  that  was 
loathsome  to  the  heart  of  the  average  Irishman.'* 

Mr.  O'Brien. — I  respectfully  submit  that  I  have  my- 
self made  speeches  enough  and  have  written  leading 
articles  enough  for  which  I  have  to  answer,  and  that 
it  Is  scarcely  fair  to  put  me  in  the  position  of  havinir 
to  answer  for  everybody  who  spoke  throughout  the 
country.  At  the  same  time,  as  far  as  that  speech  of 
Mr.  Redmond's  is  concerned,  I  must  say  that  it  expresses 
the  troth  of  the  feehngs  which  were  entertained  by 
the  people  of  Dublin  at  the  ti.me. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Do  you  approve  of 
that  speech  ?— I  do. 

Yon  published  it  in  United  Ireland  without  com- 
ment ? — I  should  certainly  not  have  done  anything  to 
lessen  its  force. 

The  Attorijet-GenerAL.— The  speech  goes  on 
thus  — 

"  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  them  to 
prove  that  a  considerable  section  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  regarded  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  no  other 
light  than  that  of  a  Prince  of  a  people  and  country 
that  had  ruined  and  disgraced  Ireland  and  the  Irish 
race.  He  thought  it  would  be  a  very  good  day  for  the 
people  to  boycott  those  persons  who  were  disgracing 
Dublin  with  their  flags.  The  present  was  the  occasion 
to  draw  a  line  between  the  Nationalists  and  the 
anti-Nationalists.  On'  the  arrival  of  the  Koyal  visitors 
at  Kingstown  it  would  be  a  good  day  to  note  the 
people  who  became  frantic  with  joy.  The  people 
would  then  have  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing  their 
enemies  unmasked,  and  when  they  saw  these  enemies 
unmasked  they  should  take  (iaro  that  their  faces 
should  not  fade  from  their  memories  again." 

Mr.  O'Brien. — Mr.  William  Redmond,  as  a  rule,  is 
a  most  moderate  man.  I  ought  to  mention,  however, 
that  the  persons  who  took  that  view  were  very  few  in 


number.  Mr.  Pamell  himself  intimated  to  Mr.  Ked- 
mond that  he  had  gone  too  far. 

The  Attorney-General. — However  that  may  be, 
was  there  any  article  in  United  Ireland  withdrawing 
that  language  ?— No  ;  I  take  it  for  granted  that  thera 
was  not. 

Now  I  must  call  your  attention  to  this.  Mr.  Red- 
mond said  that  it  would  be  a  very  good  day  for  the 
people  to  boycott  those  persons— good,  bad,  or  in- 
different— who  were  disgracing  Dublin  with  their 
flags.  Would  you  not  understand  that  as  an  invitation 
to  boycott  them  ?— I  should  regard  it  as  an  invitation 
to  the  people  not  to  deal  with  them. 

Because  they  were  Loyalists  ? — Because  they  were 
utterly  sham  Loyalists. 

Let  me  clearly  understand  you  upon  this  point.  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  there  were  no  Loyalists  in  Ire- 
land at  all  ? — I  mean  to  say  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  utterly  sham  loyalty  shown  on  the  occasion. 
When  the  Prince  of  Wales  passed  through  Mallow 
a  great  deal  of  sham  loyalty  was  displayed,  and 
we  endeavoured  to  intimate  to  him  the  true  state  of 
things,  and  within  a  year  afterwards,  because 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Queen's  representative,  had 
shown  leanings  towards  the  National  side,  the  very 
persons  who  had  been  so  warm  in  their  expressions  of 
loyalty  on  the  previous  occasion  would  not  go  to  meet 
him,  and  it  was  tho  Nationalists  alone  who  treated 
him  with  the  respect  due  to  him  as  the  Queen's  repre- 
sentative. 

Do  you  consider  that  an  answer  to  my  question,  Mr, 
O'Brien  ? — I  do.  I  consider  that  speech  to  bo  a  proof 
that  when  we  think  one  thing  we  say  it,  and  that 
when  we  think  the  other  we  say  that,  while  they,  on 
the  contrary,  use  loyalty  for  their  own  purposes,  and 
when  they  have  done  so  they  fling  it  away.  There  are 
no  people  in  the  world  who  have  suffered  more  tor 
their  loyalty  than  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  there 
are  no  people  who  have  profited  more  by  disloyalty 
than  those  who  oppress  us. 

What  do  you  say  with  regard  to  that  part  of  Mr. 
Redmond's  speech  in  which  he  suggests  that  those 
who  disgraced  Dublin  with  their  flags  should  be  boy- 
cotted ?  Do  you  approve  of  that  ? — Really  you  will 
•  have  Mr.  Redmond  before  you  to  answer  for  himself, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  you  will  find  him  shrinking 
from  anything  he  has  said. 

Mr.  O'Brien,  I  ask  you  do  you  approve  of  that  ?— I 
do  approve  of  that,  understanding  boycotting  in  the 
sense  that  our  people  should  seek  out  their  own 
friends  and  should  not  give  their  custom  to  those  who 
had  done  their  worst  against  the  people. 

You  wish  to  limit  your  definition  of  boycotting  in 
tho  tense  you  Indicated  yesterday  ? — Yes.    • 

Do  you  approve  of  the  rest  of  that  speech  ?— The 
language  I  would  not  use — it  would  not  be  my 
language  ;  but  as  to  the  sentiment,  I  do  not  thinkthat 
it  is  at  all  objectionable.  In  saying  that  it  is  not  the 
language  I  would  use  I  do  not  mean  to  make  any 
stricture  upon  it. 
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Did  you  write  a  considerable  Eurnber  of  articles  or 
did  you  see  or  know  of  a  considerable  number  of 
articles  being  written  and  published  in  United  Ireland 
with  reference  to  what  was  going  on  in  our  foreign 
possessions — as,  for  instance,  in  India  and  Keypt  ? — I 
do  not  remember  writing  any  of  them,  I  will  see  if 
I  can  remember  any  if  you  will  mention  them. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  troublesome,  or  to  go  through 
many  of  them,  but  I  ask  you  generally  do  you  know 
of  a  series  of  articles  which  appeared  in  United 
Ireland  stating  that  the  Irish  nation  would  rejoice  in 
the  downfall  and  destruction  of  England  ? — I  do  not 
know  of  any  such  a  series  of  articles,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  such  a  series  of  articles  was  published 
in  United  Ireland.. 

Mr.  Ebid. — I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  im- 
proper now  for  me  to  ask  your  Lordships  whether  this 
is  not  transgressing  the  line  that  has  been  laid  down, 
that  we  must  confine  the  evidence  to  matters  which 
are  germane  to  this  inquiry,  which  is  as  to  whether 
the  gentlemen  charged  have  been  guilty  of  com- 
plicity with  crime  and  outrage  in  Ireland.  When 
my  learned  friend  proceeds  to  examine  Mr. 
O'Brien  as  to  matters  relating  to  foreign  parts, 
he  is  proposing  to  enter  upon  a  perfectly 
diflferent  inquiry,  and  into  matters  which,  I 
submit,  are  not  germane  to  the  present  inquiry. 

The  ATTORNEY-GEtTEKAL.— Perhaps  I  may  save  your 
Lordships  trouble.  I  could  justify  the  course  I  have 
taken  entirely  by  statements  of  the  witness  that  the 
writings  in  United  Ireland  were  written  with  a  view 
to  constitutional  action. 

Mr.  O'Brien. — I  say  that  there  was  no  such  series  of 
articles  published  as  you  have  pat  to  me.  I  do  not 
deny  that  from  time  to  time  such  articles  may 
have  appeared  ;  but  not  in  the  form  of  a  series. 

The  ATTOBNEy-GENBEAL.— Excuse  me,Mr.  O'Brien, 
I  am  addressing  the  Court. 

Mr.  O'Brien. — I  beg  your  pardon. 

The  Attobnby-Geneeai..— I  will  content  myself, 
however,  with  putting  in  passages,  extending  over 
several  weeks,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  four  or  five 
months,  which  were  published  every  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  in  United  Ireland,  calling  the  people's  atten- 
tion to  the  advantages  that  would  result  from  the 
downfall  of  English  rule,  and  speaking  in  strong  terms 
of  contempt  of  the  British  Government. 

The  Feesident  .—Assuming  that  they  amounted  to  an 
instigation  to  action  against  the  British  Government, 
that  would  be  an  act  which  we  have  to  inquire  into. 

The  AttoeneY'Gbheeai.— I  will  read  as  a  type, 
one  of  the  sub-leaders  which  appeared  in  United  Ire 
land  on  the  18th  of  April,  1885.  It  runs  thus  : — 
"  .  .  .  On  or  after  the  25th  inst.  we  may  b*  able 
to  announce  the  exhilarating  news  that  the  key  of 
India  is  in  £omarofi's  possession."  KomaroS  was  the 
BuEsian  general,  was  he  not  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  write  this  ? — Not  so  far  as  I  can  gathei 
from  the  begln^pj^g.  Qo  on  rea^jing  t,i>^  artiqle.and  I 
will  telj  yoR. 


The  Attoeney-Geneeal.— Itgoes  on  :— "  It  would 
be  still  more  gratifying  if  the  Irish  millions  scattered 
over  the  globe  should  wake  up  one  of  these  mornings 
to  hear  the  war  chimes  joyfully  ringing  the  declara- 
tion that  would  drive  England  on  to  downfall  and  de- 
struction." Did  yon  write  that  ?— No,  indeed,  I  never 
wrote  it. 

Do  you  approve  of  it  ?— I  never  heard  of  it.  Do 
you  approve  of  it  ?— I  do  not  indeed.  There  were 
published  in  United  Ireland  from  time  to  time  articles 
expressing  sympathy  with  nations,  whether  Afghans, 
Soudanese,  or  Boers,  who  were  struggling  against 
powerful  odds,  for  just  principles  against  the  British 
power,  but  no  suggestion  was  ever  made  that  Ireland 
should  imitate  in  the  remotest  degree  the  action  of  those 
who  were  fighting  England  openly.  The  very  opposite 
is  the  fact.  The  position  of  United  Ireland  is  that 
anything  like  insurrection  in  Ireland  is  too  ridiculous 
to  be  thought  about.    I  wish  it  were  otherwise. 

I  do  not  take  your  defiance  to  be  directed  against 
myself,  Mr.  O'Brien  ?— I  am  merely  stating  a  fact, 
and  a  very  sad  fact. 

Do  you  state  that  nothing  like  an  invitation  to  Ire- 
land, either  in  the  present  or  in  the  future,  to  act  in 
the  same  way  ever  appeared  in  United  Ireland  ?— 
Never,  to  my  knowledge. 

■   Listen   to   this-.-your   own  speech    of  the  18th   of 
April,  1885,  which  you  made  at  Kanturk  : — 

"  I  think  you  will  bear  me  out,  and  that  for  one  man 
in  this  whole  assembly  who  would  raise  a  cheer  for 
the  Prince  of  Wales  (several  voices — '  No  one.  Bpoha 
and  hisses),  there  are  10,000  here  to-day  whose  hearts 
go  out  to  the  brave  Arabs  of  the  Soudan  (cheers  for 
the  Mahdi),  who  have  driven  two  armies  of  English 
invaders  back  in  disgrace.  (Cheers.)  (A  voice — 
'  good  fortune  to  them.')  If  the  Russian  General 
Komaroff  goes  on  as  he  has  been  doing,  I  am  afraid 
that  he  will  be  found  a  more  popular  man  in  Ireland 
than  the  Mahdi.    (Cheers.)" 

Did  you  "say  that,  Mr.   O'Brien  ?— Yes,    I  said  that, 
certainly. 

Then  there  is  a  sub-head,  "By  any  means,"  and  this 
follows  : — 

"  England  is  entering  upon  a  gigantic  struggle  with 
Eussia.  (Enthusiastic  cheering.)  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  just  the  moment  for  the  Irish  people  to  proclaim  to 
the  world  and  to  warn  England  that  in  the  hour  of  her 
peril  she  will  have  to  deal  with  an  Irish  nation  which 
she  has  oppressed,  impoverished,  ruined,  and  plundered 
(prolongedeheering)— anation  which  burns  and  longs  for 
the  opportunity  of  putting  an  end  for  ever  to  English 
misgovernment  in  Ireland  by  peaceable  means  and  by 
friendly  alliance,  if  that  be  possible,  but,  if  not,  by 
any  means  that  God's  providence  may  send,  to  close 
our  long  struggle  for  national  independence.  (Fro- 
fonged  cheering.)" 

Did  you  say  that  7— Yes,  that  I  adopt,  even  at  this 
moment,  if  by  any  misfortune,  which  may  God  fore- 
fend,  and  whick  I  do  not  in  the  least  apprehend,  if  ii 
were  once  perfectly  clear  that  the  English  people 
will  give  no  satisfaction  to  Ireland's  national 
\  aspjtaUoiu*    wjby,     (h^n,    bfpn^    ^U   maonei  of 
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doubt,  if  they  shall  think  that  they  have 
any  rational  chance  of  success  by  force,  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  Irish  nation  to  avail  themselves 
of  it. 

And  that  you  consider  to  be  consistent  with  the 
answer  you  gave  me  a  few  minutes  ago  as  to  constitu- 
tional action  ? — I  do.  When  I  speak  of  Irish  constitu- 
tidnal  action  I  claim  for  Ireland  the  same  right  which 
Englishmen  claim  for  themselves.  The  greater  part  of 
England's  history  is  made  up  of  civil  war  and  revolu- 
tion. 

Now,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  following,  which 
appearred  in  United  Ireland  on  April  25, 1885  : — "  The 
band  struck  up  the  hated  notes  of  '  God  save  the 
Queen. '  "  You  observe  the  expression  ' '  the  hated 
notes  "? — Yes. 

It  goes  on  : — "  This  was  like  the  application  of  a 
match  to  a  powder  magazine.  A  storm  of  hisses  and 
groans  instantly  awakened  the  Austro-Hungarians  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  in  another  kind  of  '  father- 
land '  and  that  they  had  no  more  business  playing  that 
tune  there  than  they  would  have  in  playing  the 
'  Marseillaise  '  or  '  Partant  pour  la  Syrie  '  on  the 
Unter  den  Linden. ' '  I  suppose  that  that  was  in  refer- 
ence to  something  that  had  happened  in  Dublin  ? — I 
daresay  it  was.  The  air  "  God  save  the  Queen  "  is 
nsed  in  Ireland  just    as  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  used 

purely  for  the  purpose  of  being  offensive  t*  the 
Irish  people.  It  is  played  precisely  as  the  "  Boyne 
Water  "  would  be  played,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
offence.  And  I  may  tell  you,  indeed,  that  since  1885, 
when  the  Irish  people's  views  changed  upon  this  point, 
that  air  has  entirely  lost  its  attractions  for  our 
opponents  in  Ireland. 

That  you  swear  ? — That  I  distinctly  swear.  One 
does  not  hear  it  now  once  in  ten  times  compared  with 
what  we  heard  it  before. 

You  think  that  they  abstain  from  playing  it  as  an 
indication  of  their  loyalty  ? — I  think  that  they  abstain 
from  playing  it  in  and  out  of  season  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  offence  as  they  did  formerly.  I  will  give  you 
an  illustration  of  what  I  mean.  When  Mr.  John  Red- 
mond was  going  to  Australia  and  reached  Queens- 
town  

Were  you  there  yourself  ? — No,  I  was  not. 

Then  ^^ e  cannot  have  a  statement  founded  on  hear- 
say.— ^Well,  I  will  give  yo6  another  illustration  which 
is  within  my  own  knowledge.  When  the  Prince  of 
Wales  turned  up  in  Mallow  of  course  we  had  "  God 
save  the  Queen,"  but  when  the  Liberal  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant turned  up  afterwards  at  the  same,  place  there  was 
no  "God  save  the  Queen,"  because  be  was  on  the 
Nationalist  side. 

Now,  Mr.  O'Brien,  did  yon  not  repeatedly  during 
Lord  Spencer' s  Lord  Lieutenancy  attack  him  personally 
and  charge  bim  with  complicity  with  crime,  with 
suborning  perjury,  with  knowingly  murdering  innocetit 
men,  and,  in  fact,  with  having  prostituted  the 
Govenunent  for  his  own  purposes  ?  Did  you  nut 
do    that    repeatecUy  ?     I   put    that    to    yon,     Mr. 


O'Brien.  Answer  me  that  yes  or  no  ? — Yes,  I  shall 
answer  your  question  very  distinctly,  believe  mo. 

Is  not  that  true  ?— I  myself 

Answer  yes  or  no  ? — I  am  going  to  answer.  It  i» 
partly  true  and  partly  false.  I  myself  never  wrote  one 
line  imputing  personal  cognizance  to  Earl  Spencer  of 
what  was  done  in  Ireland,  but  unhappily,  as  I  now 
think,  looking  back  upon  it, we  all  held  Earl  Spencer 
and  Sir  G.  Trevelyan  responsible  for  the  acts  of  their 
sabordinates  in  Ireland.  We  have  found  that  we  were 
wrong — absolutely  wrong — as  regards  Karl  Spencer  and 
Sir  George  Trevelyan,  but  we  have  also  found  that 
we  were  right  as  to  the  acts  of  their  subordinates— 
those  who  were  responsible  for  years  for  the  mis" 
government  of  Ireland.  As  we  could  not  get  an 
acknowledgment  of  responsibility  from  them,  wa 
placed  it  upon  their  superiors  in  office. 

The  Attobnby-Geneeal.— I  ask  your  Lordships  to 
judge  how  far  Mr.  O'Brien  is  entitled  to  enter  into 
these  matters. 

The  Peesidbnt.— I  think  Mr.  O'Brien  has  been 
allowed  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  latitude,  and 
I  hope  that  be  will  confine  himself  to  the  issues  before 
us. 

Mr.  O'Brien.— My  Lord,  I  feel  that  I  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  latitude  allowed  me,  and  I  am  extremely 
sorry  if  I  have  trespassed  upon  your  Lordships'  indul- 
gence, I  may  say,  however,  that  I  am  answering  for 
my  words  uttered  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  when  the 
whole  brunt  of  the  struggle  in  which  the  Irish  people 
were  engaged  fell  upon  me,  and  I  am  anxious  to  put 
myself  right  as  far  as  possible. 

I  have  distinctly  reminded  you  that  you  brought 
charges  against  Earl  Spencer  of  subornation  of  per- 
jury, of  hanging  innocent  men,  of  allowing  criminals 
to  go  free — and  you  now  state  that  you  have  never 
charged  Earl  Spencer  with  being  cognizant  of  these 
things  personally  ? — I  have  said  that  I  myself  never 
charged  Earl  Spencer  with  personal  cognizance  of  such 
things,  but  I  admit  that,  unfortunately,  there  were 
articles  published  in  United  Ireland  that  would 
bear  that  construction. 

I  am  drawing  a  distinction  between  attacks  upon 
the  system  and  attacks  upon  Earl  Spencer  personally. 
1  must  go  now  later  in  date.  Was  not  the  fact  that 
you  were  attacking  the  system,  and  not  Earl  Spencer 
personally,  called  to  your  attention  in  1885  ? — I  do 
not  understand  your  question. 

Was  it  not  called  to  your  attention  that  the  articles 
written  prior  to  August,  1886,  might  be  regarded  as  an 
attack  upon  the  system,  and  not  upon  Lord  Spencer 
personally  ? — I  do  not  quite  understand  you. 

I  will  repeat  my  question.  Was  it  not  called  to 
your  attention  in  August,  1885,  that  the  United  Ireland 
uticles  might  be  regarded  as  attacks  upon  the  system, 
and  not  upon  Lord  Spencer  personally  ? — I  cannot  re-- 
member. 

Did  you  not  write  repeating  the  charges  and  stating 
that  it  was  the  system  that  was  in  fault,  and  that  Lord 
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Spencer's  had  been  the  mind  which  had  directed  the 
acts  ? — I  dare  say  that  I  did  then  still  beliere  that  his 
was  the  directing  mind  in  connezion  with  what  had 
occurred  in  Ireland. 

Just  listen  to  this,  please  ;  it  is  what  appeared  in 
XTniled  Ireland  a  little  later  on  :— 

"  It  will  not  do  to  ride  off  upon  the  evasion  that 
it  was  the  system  and  not  Earl  Spencer  that  sinned.  . 
He  directed  CTerything.  If  jurors  were 
packed,  if  hordes  of  perjurers  were  taken  into  pay, 
if  depositions  were  suppressed,  if  French  were  not 
banded  over  to  justice  before  the  last  minute  of  the 
last  hour,  if  District-Inspector  Murphy  was  persecuted 
out  of  the  force  on  dishonest  pretences, Earl  Spencer's 
was  the  guiding  mind  in  the  whole  abominable  drama. 
The  Bruces,  Boltons,  and  Marwoods  danced  at  his 
good  pleasure.  .  .  .  To  give  Earl  Spencer  his  due, 
he  does  not  himself  shirk  the  fact  that  whatever  was 
done  amiss  in  his  reign  was  done  by  his  deliberate 
will  and  is  gloried  in  as  a  personal  achievement." 
Did  you  write  that  ? — I  rather  think  I  did,  as  well 
as  I  can  recollect,  in  answer  to  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  exonerate  Earl  Spencer 
whilst  condemning  the  system. 

Did  ycu  regard  that  as  a  personal  attack  upon  Earl 
Spencer  or  not  ? — I  did. 

Then  do  you  still  adbere  to  your  answer  that  you 
had  not  personally  attacked  Earl  Spencer,  but  only 
the  system  ? — My  answer  was  founded  upon  the 
pamphlet  of  the  Irish  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union.  I 
read  the  pamphlet,  which  did  not  contain  all  the 
extracts  you  have  read. 

I  am  not  referring  to  the  pampnlet  or  to  anything 
of  the  kind.  I  am  asking  yon  to  take  your  own  case 
and  your  own  articles.  You  have  admitted  that  you 
wrote  that  article  ? — Yes. 

Now,  just  let  me  read  to  you  what  you  had  written 
two  months  before  that  in  United  Ireland  : — 

"  With  all  the  stubborn  force  of  a  cruel,  narrow, 
dogged  nature,  he  (Lord  Spencer)  struck  murderous 
blow  after  blow  at  the  people  under  his  rod.  He 
stopped  at  nothing  :  not  at  subsidizing  red-handed 
murderers,  not  at  knighting  j'lry-packers,  not  at 
sheltering  black  official  villainy  with  a  coat  of  dark- 
ness, not  at  police  quarterings,  blood  taxes,  the 
bludgeoning  of  peaceful  meetings,  the  clapping  hand- 
cuffs and  convicts'  jackets  on  M.P.'s,  mayors,  and 
editors,  not  at  wholesale  battues,  of  hangings,  and 
transportations  by  hook  or  crook  ;  not  at  burying  the 
proofs  of  his  victims'  innocence  in  their  graves. 
.  .  .  With  Earl  Spencer  to  his  lugubrious  limbo 
probably  departs  the  last  '  strong  '  Englishman  who 
will  ever  undertake  to  dragoon  Ireland  out  of  her 
nationality  by  police  barbarism,  paid  perjury,  jury- 
juggling,  the  immemorial  informer,  and  the  ancred 
rope.    Hurrah  !" 

You  wrote  that,  Mr.  O'Brien  ? — Yes,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  I  wrote  that  ;  I  have  given  you  the  reason 
why  I  did. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  that 
article  bad  been  published  in  Jnne,  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain had  said  it  was  an  attack  upon  the  system,  you 
repeated  the  charges  against  Lord  Spencer  personally 
and  you  wrote  both  these  articles  ?— Yes. 

Do   yoa   represent   (hat    any  constitutional  purpose 


conld  be  served  by  any  such  articles  as  those  ? — Oh, 
indeed  I  do.  If  I  were  allowed  to  go  into  particulars 
of  these  charges,  I  believe  I  could  show  that  the 
system  of  administration  in  Ireland  was  one  of  the 
most  shocking  and  scandalous  description,  and  when 
I  bad  no  one  to  hold  responsible  but  the  person 
who  was  nominally  responsible — in  my  state  of 
knowledge  I  knew  nothing  of  Lord  Spencer  except 
through  his  subordinates — I  had  to  hold  him  respon- 
sible . 

Lord  Spencer  wa>s  the  head  of  the  representative 
Government.  Do  you  represent  that  any  useful  purposes 
could  be  served  by  the  publication  of  these  articles  ? 
— I  do.  In  some  way  or  other  we  were  bound  to  ex- 
pose these  practices  as  to  justice  in  Ireland,  and  wer« 
bound  to  force  investigation. 

I  call  your  attention,  if  you  please 

Witness  (continuing).— I  have  not  the  smallest 
doubt  in  my  mind  at  this  moment  that  at  least  six 
persons  were  hanged  during  that  time,  and  that  there 
are  innocent  persons  at  this  time  in  penal  servitude. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Uladstone,  who  had  listened  to 
the  proceedings  for  about  an  hour  a^d  a  half,  left  the 
Court. 

I  call  your  attention  to  your  own  speech  of  May  30, 
1885.  I  think  it  is  divided  into  paragraphs  in  United 
Ireland,  one  of  which  is  called  "  A  Not  Extinct 
Reptile."  Listen  to  this,  Mr.  O'Brien. -^Witness. — 
What  is  the  date  ? 

May  30,  1885  ;  that  is  about  the  same  period  as 
the  articles  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention 
(reading) : — 

"  A  Not  Extinct  Reptile. 

**  I  am  sorry  to  observe  by  one  of  your  resolutions 
that  the  land-grabber  is  a  species  of  reptile  that  is  not 
yet  quite  extinct  in  your  neighbourhood,  bat  wherever 
I  fiud  the  land-grabber  poisoning  the  air  I  generally 
find  that  it  is  rather  the  fault  of  the  people  than  oi 
the  law  (cheers),  because  I  defy  all  the  Crimes  Acts 
that  ever  were  passed  to  prevent  the  people  from 
making  the  land-grabbei ,  a  man  who  steals  his  neigh- 
bour's farm  and  cuts  his  neighbour's  throat,  from 
making  that  man  feel  that  he  is  an  outcast,  an  object 
of  scorn  and  contempt  and  loathing  in  the  sight  of  his 
fellow-men.  (Cheers.)  They  may  prevent  you  from 
calling  that  '  boycotting,'  but  boycotting  by  any 
other  name  is  just  as  eflectual  a  process.  (Cheers.) 
In  fact,  it  sometimes  occurred  to  me  that  next  to  Mr. 
Harrington  Earl  Spencer  is  about  the  best  organizer 
the  National  League  ever  had.  (Cheers  and  laughter.) 
Ho  has  sifted  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  in  the  national 
ranks  in  Ireland  ;  be  has  improved  the  quality  of  our 
speech-making,  for  every  man  who  opens  bis  lips  now 
speaks  with  a  knowledge  that  there  is  a  sentence  of 
six  months'  bard  laboar  hanging  over  his  bead. 
(Laughter.)" 

I  call  your  attention,  to  the  passage  respecting  the 
land-grabber  and  the  extinct  reptile.  Do  you  think 
that  would  promote  the  safety  of  the  land-grabber  ?— I 
am  very  certain  it  wonld  not  in  the  smallest  degree 
endanger  either  his  life  or  limb. 

It  would  prevent  people  doing  to  the  land-grabber  in 
the  future  what  they  had  done  in  the  past  ?— I  do  not 
qnite  follow  you. 
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Assume  that  a  laod-grabber  in  that  neighbourhood  Uacl 
been  threatened,  intimidated,  had  his  house  fired 
into Witness. — I  do  not  at  all  assupie  that.  . 

You  must  be  good  enough  to  listen  to  my  question. 
Had  been  threatened,  intimidated,  had  his  house  fired 
into,  or  had  been  shot  in  the  legs,  do  you  think  that 
language  would  tend  to  discourage  such  conduct  ? — It 
wfeuld  depend  very  largely  upon  the  neighbourhood 
and  upon  the  circumstances. 

If  there  had  been  such  things  in  that  neighbourhooi 
previous  to  the  speech,  do  you  think  it  would  dis- 
courage people  from  the  same  conduct  or  not  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  would  have  discouraged  them,  but  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  it  would  not  have  encouraged 
them  ;  that,  I  have  again  and  again  said,  the  results 
show.  If  you  show  me  any  land-grabber  who  has 
been  shot  in  the  legs  in  consequence  of  any  speech 
of  mine  

Was  it  called  to  your  attention — I  am  dealing,  with 
facts  now,  not  opinions — that  at  the  Cork  Winter 
Assizes  of  1881  and  1883  there  had  been  as  many  as 
upwards  of  80  or  100  bills  found  in  respect  of  alleged 
outrages  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  I  remember  that  was  a  very 
heavy  assize. 

Was  it  called  to  your  attention  that  ot  all  these 
crimes,  by  whoever  they  were  done,  there  was  not  a 
single  one  against  a  landlord  or  agent  or  gentleman, 
but  all  against  the  poor  land-grabber,  or  caretaker  or 
herd  ?— No. 

That  was  not  called  to  your  attention  ? — No,  I  do 
not  remember  it. 

I  have  already  called  attention  to  your  speech  at 
Gorey.  That,  my  Lotds,  I  will  simply  mention  now  in 
orderofdate,August29,  1885.  You  objectedto  what  were 
called  the  secret  inquiry  clauses  ? — Very  strongly. 

What  was  your  objection  to  them  ? — That  they  might 
lead  to  all  sorts  of  miscarriages  of  justice. 

I  will  call  your  attention,  my  Lords,  to  the  extracts 
from  United  Ireland,  September  19,  1885.  It  is  an 
article  under  the  heading  "  Can  we  Hurt  England  ?" 
I  am  obliged  to  read  this  to  you,  Mr.  O'Brien,  to  put 
a  question  upon  it  (reading)  : — 

"  Can  we  hurt  England  ?  In  the  sense  of  smashing 
her  Army  and  Wavy,  indubitably  no.  Under  present 
conditions  the  day  on  which  England  can  get  us  to 
draw  out  our  forces  in  battle  array  and  pull  a  trigger  is 
our  last.  It  is  because  she  knows  how  impregnably 
she  stands  entrenched  behind  her  fortresses,  ironclads, 
and  100-ton  guns,  so  that  she  is  so  eager  for  us  to 
come  on  with  our  tin  pikeheads  and  blackthorn,  sticks. 
And  it  is  because  we  nourish  no  illusions  on  th^  sub- 
ject, but  know  perfectly  well  that  numbers,  disci- 
pline, and  bullets  are  overwhelmingly  against  us, 
that  we  decline  to  end  the  controversy  on  the  15 
acres,  and  let  Irish  disaffection  sink  helplessly  into  a 
bloody  grave.  We  know  a  trick  worth  ten  of  that. 
We  cannot  fight  England  in  the  open.  We  can  keep 
her  in  hot  water.  We  cannot  evict  our  English  rulers 
neck  and  crop." 

Did  you  write  that  ?— I  think  so. 
(Beading.) 
"  We  can  make   their  rule  insupportable  for  them 


even  than  for  us.  It  may  be  a  more  inglorious  form 
of  warfare  than  that  which  is  celebrated  to  the 
stirring  music  of  the  trumpet  and  the  cannon  ;  but  it 
is  no  fault  of  ours  if  we  cannot  organize  Waterloos 
to  decide  our  quarrels.  We  were  nine  millions,  and 
England  has  bled  us  down  to  four.  Our  young  men 
have  fewer  opportunities  of  learning  the  use  of  fire- 
arms thau  of  studying  Chinese.  A  man  may  very 
easily  lose  his  life  in  importing  a  rifie.  He  will 
assuredly  lose  his  liberty  if  he  keeps  it  anywhere  that 
it  won't  rot.  Taking  up  arms  is  one  thing  ;  having 
no  arms  to  take  up  is  quite  another,  and  is  our  case. 
The  Invincibles  were  a  band  ot  " 

Witness. — There  must  be  some  lacuna  there. 

The  Peksident. — Is  there  a  passage  omitted  ? 

Mr.  LOCKWOOD.— Yes,  my  Lords. 

The  Attorney-Geneeal.— My  Lords,  it  was  read 
by  Mr.  Asquith. 

Mr.  Asquith. — No,  Mr.  Attorney,  I  do  not  think 
that  is  the  passage. 

Mr.  LocKWOOD. — I  will  do  just  what  your  Lordship* 
wish  as  regards  reading  the  passage. 

The  President.— The  passage  which  Mr.  Asquith 
read  seems  to  follow  on  at  the  point  at  which  Sir 
Henry  James  stopped. 

The  Attoknky-Genekal.— If  my  learned  friend 
wishes  to  read  anything  which  comes  in  before  "  The 
Invincibles  " 

Mr.  LoCKWOOD. — I  have  not  yet  read  it,  my  Lords. 
I  assure  my  learned  friend  I  did  not  do  anything 
except  suggest  that  something  was  omitted. 

The  Attoeney-Genbeal  (to  witness).— Just  listen 
to  this  passage  (reading)  : — 

"  The  Invincibles  were  a  band  of  just  27  ; 
ypt  who  cannot  recall  with  a  shudder  that  they 
murdered  two  of  the  principal  governors  of  the 
country  opposite  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  windows, 
attacked  jurors  and  Judges  in  crowded  streets,  held  a 
great  city  for  months  in  a  state  of  chattering  terror, 
and  were  only  finally  smashed  because  they  failed  to 
remember  that  refusing  to  open  their  lips  in  the 
Castle  Star  Chamber  only  involved  a  week's  imprison- 
ment. ' ' 
I  ask  you,  first,  would  you  regard 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.— I  do  think,  my  Lords,  that  mj 
learned  friend  should  go  on  there  (reading)  : — 

"  We  recall  these  things,  not  that  we  do  not  shrink 
from  such  mad  and  sanguinary  conspiracies,  with  at 
least  as  genuine  a  horror  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  does," 

The  ATTORlTEy-GBNEEAL  (reading)  :— 

"  But  because  Mr.  Chamberlain's  brute  majority 
argument,  if  pushed  to  extremities,  would  beyond  all 
doubt  produce  a  crop  of  similar  clubs  ilea  enragia, 
which  are  disbanded  at  present,  not  through  terror  of 
the  rope  or  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  but  through  a 
conviction  that  the  Irish  people  are  not  in  the  mood 
for  tolerating  them.  The  argument  of  numbers  might 
in  that  event  be  sardonically  retorted,  for  the  mors 
millions  of  people  there  were  to  be  terrorized  and 
the  fewer  the  terrorists,  the  more  easily  they  could 
find  victims  to  practise  upon  and  to  cover  up  their  own 
tracks." 

Mr.  LoCKWOOD  (reading)  : — 

"  Nor  are  murderous  clubs  of  maniacs  or  smoulder^ 
ing  civil  war  by  any  means  the  only  physical  dlscom- 
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forts  that  would  attend  English  rule  over  a  thoroughly 
exasperated  Ireland." 

Witness  (to  the  Attorney-General).— All  I  can  say  is 
that  if  it  is  yoar  notion  that  you  should  question  me 
on  these  two  or  three  passages  yon  have  culled  out  of 
this,  it  is  not  my  notion. 

The  Attorney-General.— With  reference  to  the 
Invincibles,  who  ' '  were  only  finally  smashed  because 
they  failed  to  remember  that  refusing  to  open  their 
lips  in  the  Castle  Star  Chamber  only  involved  a 
week's  imprisonment  " 

Witness. — I  regard  it  as  an  illustration  of  the 
horrible  results  that  would  come  from  that  brutal 
notion  that  because  the  Knglish  people  are  30 
millions  and  we  were  four  they  could  do  their  best  to 
Crush  us.  I  mentionthatthe  direct  result  of  that  teach- 
ing was  to  produce  results  and  crimes  of  that  sort. 

Do  you  think  that  would  be  regarded  by  jour  readers 
as  indicating  that  there  was  not  the  same  means  of 
detecting  crime  if  they  did  not  open  their  lips  ? — I 
am  very  certain  that  the  readers  of  the  paper  are  as 
incapable  of  crime  as  any  man  in  this  Court.  I  must 
really  ask  your  Lordships  to  allow  me  to  mention  one 
instance  of  the  fearful  danger  to  life  that  there  was 
from  that  system  of  the  Star  Chamber. 

The  Attorney-Genbrai..— With  very  great  defer- 
ence I  have  put  a  specific  question  to  you  about  this 
matter  ;  if  my  learned  friend  thinks  he  is  entitled  to 
re-examine  upon  it,  let  him  do  so  at  the  proper   time. 

Mr.E.T.REID. — My  learned  friend  is  challenging  this. 

The  President. — I  am  bound  to  say  I  do  not  see 
the  relevancy  of  this.  This  article  points  out  that 
these  men  were  only  crushed  for  forgetting  that  if 
they  did  not  open  their  lips  they' would  only  get  a 
week's  imprisonment. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Eeid.— Then,  my  Lords,  there  is  the 
sentence  following. 

The  Attorney-General.— Yes  ;  that  sentence  is 
both  printed  and  has  been  read. 

The  President. — The  question  arose  as  to  the 
secret  inquiry. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Eeid. — As  to  his  right  to  mention——' 

Witness. — They  are  condemned  most  unequivocally 
in  that  very  article . 

The  Attorney-General  .—Did  that  article  excite 
a  great  deal  of  attention  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  did. 

";Can  we  Hurt  England  ?  "  Do  you  think  that  that 
would  conduce  to  any  constitutional  purpose  ? — I 
do  :  that  it  would  illustrate  the  bratality  and  im- 
policy of  that  great  argument  from  numbers. 

Now  I  call  your  attention  to  your  owu  reference  to 
Finerty.  Did  it  attract  the  attention  of  Finerty  ?— 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

(Reading. )  "It  is  not  often  that  we  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  advertising  ourselves,  but  it  is  not  in  poor 
human  nature  to  withstand  the  temptation  of  copying 
the  following  cutting  from  John  F.  Finerty's  Out- 
spoken paper,  the  Chicago  Citizen."  Was  that  an 
extreme  Nationalist  paper  ? — ^Ves. 


Did  it  advocate  dynamite  ? — Not  in  any  of  the 
numbers  that  I  saw. 

It  was  one  of  the  exchange  papers  ? — It  was  ;  but  I 
need  not  say  that  I  did  not  see  the  exchange  papers. 

Do  I  imderstand  you  to  say  that  you  do  not  know 
that  it  advocated  dynamite  ? — Except  from  repute.  I 
am  aware  that  Mr. Finerty  himself  did  advocate  it  some 
times,  but  under  what  circumstances  I  do  not  know. 

Do  you  remember  that  in  the  first  number  you  re- 
ferred to  in  United  Ireland  the  use  of  the  rifle  is 
advocated  in  the  Chicago  Citizen  ?■— I  do  not  know  ; 
the  use  of  the  rifle— that  is  a  totally  diiferent  thing  ; 
the  use  of  the  rifle  as  we  understand  it  in  Ireland 
would  be  in  open  fight. 

(Beading.) 

"  The  readers  of  the  Citizen  will  find  the  already 
famous  article  from  United  Ireland  of  September  19th, 
'  Can  we  hurt  England,'  on  the  second  pagei  of  this 
issue.  A  small  summary  of  it  came  by  cable  to  the 
daily  papers,  but  conveyed  no  idea  of  the  insidious 
sarcasm,  worthy  of  the  pen  of  Swift  or  Mitchel,  which 
it  contains.  It  is  written  with  consummate  skill, 
and  leaves  not  an  angle  on  which  the  Government  can 
fasten  its  clutches  for  a  State  prosecution.  The  Irish 
Parliamentary  speakers  and  writers  are  the  very 
brightest  body  of  men,  from  a  practical  standpoint, 
that  have  yet  appeared  in  the  politics  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland."  ^. 

Witness.— Of  course  I  am  responsible  for  it. 

I  ask  you,  did  you  not  know  of  Mr.  Finerty's  com- 
mendation ? — Indeed  I  am  very  certain  I  did  not. 

Who  would  be  the  person  who  put  in  "  It  is  not 
often  that  we  indulge  in  the  luxruT  of  advertising  our- 
selves, but  it  is  not  in  poor  human  nature  to  with- 
stand the  temptation  of  copying  the  following  cutting 
from  Mr.  John  F.  Finerty's  outspoken  paper,  the 
Chicago  Citizen  "  ? — Indeed  I  do  not  know. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  had  the  article  brought  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Patrick  Tynan,  or   "  No.  1,"  that  you  pub- 
lished in  United  Ireland  ? — I  am  not  aware . 
''  Do  I  understand  you  to    say   it  is   the  first   time 
you  have  heard  that  ? — Oh,  distinctly. 

(Beading.) 

"  Can  we  hurt  England  ? 
"  (To  the  Editor  of  United  Ireland.) 
"  Dear  Sir, — There  are  passages  in  your  article, 
can  we  hurt  England  ?  I  have  read  with  great  regret. 
The  allusion  to  what  you  term  clubs  des  enragis  I  con- 
sider most  injudicious  and  uncalled  for  ;  more 
especially  at  this  particular  time.  In  the  words  of 
the  patriot  outlaw,  Michael  Doheny— 

"  '  Their  fate  we've  tried  alas  !  and  those 

"  '  Who  perilled  all  for  thee, 
«  i  \y^ere  cursed  and  branded  as  the  foes," 

"  '  Acushla  gal  maohree  !  ' 
*'  Yours  respectfully,        "  Patrick  Tynan." 
Michael  Doheny,  who  was  he  ?---Avery  distinguished 
'48  man. 
Did  you  know  Patrick  Tynan  ?— No. 
Never  seen  him  ?— No.    I  do  not  think  that  man  waa 
named  "  No.  1,"      I    think  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take.   I  cannot  understand  the  object  of  that  letter  ; 
so  far  as  I  caaonderstand,  it.comslaios.that  we  were 
opposed  to  bim. 
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Mr.  B.  T.  Beid. — I  do  not  think  it  appears  that  it 
is  the  same  man. 

The  Attobney-Geneeal. — Do  you  state  it  is  the 
same  man  ? — No,  I  do  not.  I  know  nothing  whatever 
abont  it,  and  I  think  very  little  about  it. 

Have  you  since  yesterday  read  the  other  extracts 
from  United  Ireland  ? — No,  indeed  I  have  not. 

I  tall  your  attention  to  United  Ireland,  January  2, 
1886.  Under  a  large  heading  appears  the  following  : 
— "  Allen,  Larkin,  and  O'Brien."  These  were  the 
"  Manchester  murderers  "  ? — No  ;  most  unquestion- 
ably not  murderers.  They  were  three  men  who  took  part 
in  what  I  regard  as  a  perfectly  open  and  honest  bit  of 
warfare,  and  in  the  course  of  which,  by  the  merest 
accident,  a  policeman  lost  his  life.  In  order  to  blow 
open  the  lock  of  the  van  a  pistol  was  discharged,  and 
a  policeman  lost  his  life. 

It  has  on  the  first  column  a  large  heading.  These 
are  large  letters,  separated  from  one  another,  and 
headed  "  Allen,  Larkin,  and  O'Brien  honoured  by 
their  Chicago  Kindred.  Splendid  Meeting  at  Brand's 
Hall,  Chicago.  A  Sturdy  Speech  by  a  Scotch  Clergy- 
man. An  Unpublished  Letter  of  Michael  O'Brien 
written  previous  to  Execution."  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  shooting  at  a  police  van  to  open  the  door 
and  allow  the  prisoners  to  escape  was  a  perfectly 
legitimate  mode  of  warfare  ? — Well,  that  was  perhaps 
a  hasty  way  of  putting  it.  I  do  not  think 
it  is.  In  a  state  of  semi-belligerency  such 
as  there  was  at  the  time,  I  do  regard  it  as  in  no 
sense  of  the  word  a  criminal  thing  that  men  should 
have  openly,  taking  the  risks,  attempted  to  rescue  one 
of  their  colleagues.  At  all  events,  I  say  that  I 
believe  these  men  were  called  murderers, and  I  beliejfe 
them  to  be  no  more  murderers  than  anybody  else. 

Honoured  by  their  Chicago  kindred  ? — Yes,  they  are 
honoured  by  me  as  well.  ("  Hear,  hear  "  from  that 
part  of  the  well  of  the  Court  where  Mr.  Farnell  and 
Mr.  Davitt  were  seated.) 

The  Attoenet-General.— I  do  not  know  that  it 
is  a  proper  case  for  "  Hear,  hear." 

The  Pkbsident. — If  there  was  anybody  who  uttered 
"  Hear,  hear  "  in  the  sense  of  approval  of  what  was 
said,  it  is  a  most  unbecoming  thing,  and  if  I  knew 
who  had  done  it,  and  if  I  had  noticed  it  at  the  time, 
I  shonld  have  directed  them  to  leave  the  Court,  who- 
ever they  might  be  ;  and  let  me  observe,  with  regard 
to  this,  that  I  fully  understand  Mr.  O'Brien's  state- 
ment of  the  matter,that  he  thinks  that  what  these  men 
did  under  the  circumstances  does  not  wear  the 
ordinary  complexion  of  murder.  Well,  I  am  not  going 
to  discuss  that  with  him  now,  but  I  need  only  remind 
him,  as  well  as  everybody  else,  that  in  this  Court  at 
least  it  must  be  regarded  as  murder.  The  prisoners 
were  tried  and  found  guilty  of  murder,  and  it  must  be 
treated  as  murder  here. 

Witness. — My  Lords,  I  am  asked  what  I  think  upon 
my  oath,  and  I  am  telling  the  truth. 

The  Attobney-Genkeal.— What  was  the  circula- 
tion of  United  Ireland  ? — It  varied   very   mucb.    In 


the  Land  Leagne  times  the  circulation  was  very 
small  ;  in  the  National  League  times  very  large. 

What  was  it  in  1882  ?— Very  small  ;  under  30,000,""' 

In  1883  ?— Then  it  began  to  increase.  Let  me  say 
that  I  have  not  had  the  slightest  notice  that  I  shonld 
be  asked  such  questions,  and  that  without  preparation 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  recall  the  figures  of  yeait 
ago.    The  books  are  there  for  investigation. 

In  1883  was  the  circulation  beyond  100,000  ?— No. 

60,000  ?— No. 

It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Parnell— —  Witness.—* 
Mr.  Parnell  really  knew  nothing  about  it. 

Excuse  me,  Mr.  Parnell  stated  that  at  one  time 
the  circulation  went  up  to  100,000  ? — That  is  true. 
The  greatest  number  of  copies  ever  printed  was  at  the 
time  of  the  second  reading  of  the  Home  Bule  Bill, 

Be  good  enough  to  answer  my  question. — I  have. 

The  Feesident. — I  understand  you  to  say  that  at 
the  time  to  which  you  refer  the  circulation  went  up 
to  100,000  ?— I  think  so. 

The  AttoRney-Gsneeal.— Did  yon  aooonnt  for 
the  receipts  ? — Yes,  to  Mr.  Parnell. 

Can  you  give  me  any  statement  of  accounts  ? — I  am 
a  very  bad  financial  man  myself,  but  yon  can  have  the 
auditor's  statements  from  year  to  year. 

What  was  the  gross  return  in  connexion  with  ad- 
vertisements ? — That  point  can  be  (jleared  up. 

Mr.  Beid. — I  do  not  see  how  such  matters  can  be 
relevant. 

The  Peesident  . — I  understand  that  the  paper  was 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Parnell  and  other  gentlemen  as 
trustees  for  the  Land  Leagne. 

Mr.  Keid. — That  has  not  been  proved,  I  think,  and 
I  am  told  that  it  was  not  the  case.  Bat,  assuming  it 
to  have  been  the  case,  h3w  can  a  statement  as  to  the 
proceeds  in  connexion  with  the  advertisements  be 
material  p 

The  Peesident.— The  question  ofthe  proceeds  and 
what  was  done  with  them  is  material. 

Mr.  Beid. — Of  course,  if  it  is  suggested  that  the 
proceeds  were  spent  in  the  furtherance  of  crime  I 
shall  not  object  to  the  questions. 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal.— I  wish  to  say  that  it  has 
been  distinctly  proved  that  the  profits  were  held  by 
these  gentlemen  as  trustees  for  the  National  League, 

Witness. — The  National  League,  as  far  as  I  know, 
has  no  more  to  do  with  that  paper  than  you  have,  and 
is  not  responsible  for  it. 

To  whom  do  the  proceeds  go  ? — To  Mr.  Parnell, 

Mk.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.— Personally  ?— Person- 
ally. • 

The  Attorkey-Geneeai,.— To  anybody  else  ?— No, 
The  capital  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Parnell,  and  the 
profits  go  to  him.  There  were  no  profits  whatever 
until  1884.  In  1881  and  1882  there  certainly  were  no 
profits.    I  do  not  think  there  were  any  in  1883. 

You  stated  yesterday  that  you  would  rather  not  men- 
tion the  amount  of  your  salary.  Would  you  be  good 
enough  to  write  it  down  on  a  piece  of  paper  ? — Oh,  I 
have   no  objection  to  mention  it.    The  question  of 
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salary  was  never  mentioned  imtil  after  I  hod  con- 
Beuted  to  accept  the  post.  Then  a  salary  was  named 
■which  was  rather  less  than  the  salary  I  had  been  earn- 
ing on  the  Freeman's  Journal  as  a  reporter,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  I  have  only  received  half  that  salary 
for  the  last  few  years— £200. 

The  Peesidbmt.— I  do  not  myself  see  how  this  can 
he  material. 

The  Attoknky-Gknekal.— I  will  leave  it  where  it 
is,  my  Lord.  Now,  Mr.  O'Brien,  as  to  the  defence  of 
houses.  Did  you  not.  repeatedly  in  1886  advocate  the 
defending  of  houses  in  the  sense  of  barricading  them  ? 
—Oh,  yes. 

Did  you  not  repeatedly  call  attention  to  cases  in 
which  there  had  been  successful  resistance,  as  in  the 
case  of  Saunders's  Fort  ?— No.  Saunders's  Fort,  of 
course,  I  did  refer  to. 

As  a  typical  case  of  resistance  ? — No  ;  but  in  terms 
of  warm  sympathy  with  the  men  who  took  part  in  the 
afEair. 

Did  you  not  refer  to  Saunders's  Fort  as  showing  that 
kind  of  resistance  which  tenants  should  resort  to  ? — 
No,  I  referred  to  it  as  a  very  good  example  of  the 
spirit  which  I  thought  Irish  tenants  ought  to  show — 
the  spirit  of  courage  and  self-sacrifice. 

Were  you  present  at  the  trial  of  "  Blunt  v.  Byrne  "  ? 
—No. 

Were  you  snbpcenaed  as  a  witness  ? — No,  an.l  I  was 
very  sorry  that  I  was  not. 

Un  any  occasion  did  you  use  such  an  expression  as 
this — "  When  the  landlord  robber  comes  to  evict  you, 
in  the  name  of  God  defend  your  homes  "  ? — I  did, 
and  in  that  very  speech  I  also  said,  "  Shun  crime  as 
you  shun  poison."  It  was  at  the  Woodford  midnight 
meeting  that  I  said  that — a  meeting  which  was  a 
means  of  preventing  crime. 

The  words  are,  "  If  the  landlord  robber  comes  to 
evict  you,  in  the  name  of  God  defend  your  homes." 
^Certainly  ;  I  specified  plainly  what  that  meant. 

You  meant  forcible  resistance  ? — No,  I  meant  pas- 
sive resistanee— giving  all  the  trouble  they  could. 

Did  you  mean  what  yon  referred  to  yesterday  when 
I  examined  yon  on  the  subject  of  resistance  ? — Well, 
I  cannot  say  what  passed  through  my  mind  at  the 
moment,  but  in  every  one  of  those  speeiAes  I  inti- 
mated plainly — and  if  the  speeches  are  read  as  a  whole 
I  stand  by  every  word  of  them — I  intimated  what 
were  our  methods  and  hopes.  The  forcible  defence  of 
houses  is  no  part  whatever  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign. 

You  called  upon  the  people  to  defend  their  homes, 
and  alluded  to  Saunders's  Fort.  Would  you  not  be 
nnderstood  to  mean  that  they  should  barricade  their 
houses  ? — Certainly  ;  I  advised  the  barricading  of  their 
houses. 

And  resistance  to  the  police  ? — No,  because  it  is 
only  within  very  few  months  that  the  police  have 
interfered. 

Were  not  the  police  assisting  the  sheriffs  through 
1886  ?— Very  little  indeed.     It  had  taken  place. 


Had  you  not  depicted  the  scenes  at  Saunders's  Fort 
pictorially  in  United  Ireland  ? — Very  possibly. 

YoQ  had  shown  pictures  of  the  lime  and  water  being 
thrown  out  ? — I  do  not  know.  That  may  or  may  not 
be.  The  one  thing  that  is  certain  is  that,  having 
regard  to  the  absence  of  injury  to  life  or  limb,  it  is 
perfectly,  absurd  to  talk  of  the  lime  and  water  and  the 
whole  resistance  as  desperate  action. 

But  persons  were  sent  to  prison  for  such  action  ^— 
Yes,  all  the  suifering*  has  been  on  our  side,  I  am  sorry 
to  say.  • 

And  by  speech  and  writing  you  encouraged  the 
tenants  to  do  the  same  thing  again  ? — To  show  the 
same  spirit. 

To  do  the  same  thing  'i — If  you  mean  making  a  pas- 
sive resistance  of  the  best  sort  they  could,  I  agree  with 
you  thoroughly.  Had  I  meant  anything  else  I  should 
have  advised  them  to  arm  themselves  ;  but,  of  course, 
I  knew  that  there  was  no  possible  chance  of  their 
doing  that. 

Did  you  ever  caution  any  living  being  in  a  public 
speech  against  doing  the  same  things  as  those  for 
which  the  people  at  Saunders's  Fort  were  imprisoned  ? 
— I  do  not  know  that  I  did.  I  do  not  think,  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  of  the  case  at  Saunders's 
Fort,  that  there  was  anything  in  the  least  degree  re- 
prehensible in  what  was  done.  On  the  contrary,  all 
the  wrong  was  on  the  other  side. 

In  the  autumn  of  1886  were  a  large  number  of  persons 
coming  up  for  trial  at  the  Sligo  Assizes  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  before  those  assizes  write  article  after 
article  urging  the  jurors  to  acquit  those  men  ? — I  did, 
certainly. 

You  had  no  doubt  about  their  being  the  men  who 
had  resisted  the  law  ? — No.  - 

Ttiey  were  taken  red-handed.  You  knew  that  the 
jurors,  packed  or  unpacked,  were  sworn  to  find  a 
verdict  upon  the  evidence  ? — Distinctly, to  find  whether 
or  not  the  persons  in  the  dock  were  guilty  of  crime.  I  ^ 
advised  the  jurors  that  they  were  not  guilty  of  crime. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  legal  aspect  of  my  advice 
may  be,  but  as  to  the  moral  aspect  of  it  I  am  per- 
fectly well  satisfied.  JuVors  are  in  the  box  to  try 
whether  a  man  is  or  is  not  a  criminal,  and  if  in  their 
hearts  the  jurors  in  this  case  believed  that  the  men  in 
the  dock  were  not  criminals  I  explained  that  they 
were  bound  to  return  a  verdict  of  "  Not  guilty." 

Do  you  mean  to  convey  that  if  a  man  in  resisting 
eviction  has  barricaded  his  hou'ie  and  thrown  stones 
at  policemen  he  is  not  to  be  found  guilty  'i — It  would 
all  depend  upoQ  the  circumstances.  There  are  circum- 
stances in  which  a  man  who  should  throw  stones  could 
hardly  be  punished  too  severely.  What  I  did  in  the 
articles  to  which  you  have  referred  was  to  endeavour, 
to  the  best  of  my  power,  to  make  sure  that  the  jury 
should  not  be  packed. 

And  you  advised  that  when  in  the  box  they  should 
return  a  verdict  of  "  Not  guilty  "  ? — No,  I  never  at- 
tempted to  restrain  any  nwn's  honest  belief  as  to  » 
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znan's  guilt  or  innocence.  I  have  never  in  the  re- 
motest degree  urged  or  said  that  a  man  should  find  a 
verdict  contiarj  to  his  own  heart  and  conscience. 

Have  you  urged  that  men  should  find  a  verdict  con- 
trary to  the  evidence  7 — I  hold  that  a  man's  conscience 
is  a  higher  tribunal. 

Then  you  meant  the  people  to  understand  that  a 
man's  conscience  was  to  be  the  standard  according  to 
which  his  verdict  should  be  returned  ? — I  have  re- 
peated again  and  again  that  the  law  has  not  the  same 
character  of  sacredne«s  in  Ireland  that  it  has  in  every 
self -governed  country.  With  regard  to  every  struggle 
against  the  law  in  Ireland  during  the  whole  century 
the  statute-book  now  shows  that  the  people  were 
right.  The  law  would  never  have  been  altered  had  it 
not  been  opposed.  The  Irish  people  would  never  have 
been  emancipated  if  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  not 
feared  that  there  would  be  civil  waf . 

You  knew  that  in  the  case  to  which  I  refer  the 
question  for  that  jury  would  be,  "  Did  these  people 
resist  the  sheriff  "  ? — No  ;  I  knew  that,  tfie  question 
would  be,  "  Is  the  person  in  the  dock  guilty  or  not 
guilty  ?  "  I  am  satisfied  that  if  these  men  had  been 
tried  in  England  the  jury  would  have  acquitted  them. 
In  the  case  of  the  seven  Bishops  very  little  attention 
was  paid   by  the   jury  to  the  evidence.     (Laughter.) 

The  President.— 1  hope  we  are  not  going  back  to 
that  case.    (Laughter.) 

The  Attornbt-Gbnebal. — I  must  put  certain  pas- 
sages to  you  from  an  article  which  appeared  in  United 
Ireland  on  December  4,  1886.  It  has  reference  to 
the  defence  of  Saunders's  Fort,  and  has  the  heading 
'*  A  true  deliverance  make  "  : — 

"  The  mysterious  terrors  of  their  oath  is  the  talis- 
man by  which  the  cunning  and  cruel  despots  of  the 
Bench  have  bent  them  to  their  ends.  A  false  consci- 
ence has  been  set  fighting  in  their  souls  against  the 
true,  and  by  subtle  legal  sophistries  they  were  per- 
suaded that  it  was  their  duty  to  send  innocent  men 
— men  whose  acts  compelled  not  merely  their  ap- 
proval, but  their  admiration — to  the  prison  or  the 
scaffold.  What  is  this  oath  by  whose  mysterious 
terrors  the  eyes  of  jurors  have  been  blinded  and  their 
hearts  hardened  ?  '  You  shall  well  and  truly  try  and 
true  deliverance  make  between  our  Sovereign  Lady 
the  Qaeen  and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  trao 
verdict  give  according  to  the  evidence  so  help  you 
God.'  .  .  .  Bead  the  trial  of  jbe  seven 
Bishops  in  Macaulay,  and  hear  in  what  terms  of  fervid 
admiration  the  contumacious  jurors  are  spoken  of  there, 
and  held  up  to  the  admiration  of  posterity.  Their 
virtue  in  Ireland  is  a  crime.  They  refused  to  make 
their  conscience  the  footstool  of  the  Bench  or  to  bow 
their  honest  judgments  before  a  tainted  and  corrupt 
interpretation  of  the  law.  By  their  glorious  independ- 
ence they  saved  the  State,  and  to-day,  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  England,  their  names  are  held 
in  veneration.  .  .  .  Irishmen  in  a  jury-box  have 
lent  themselves  to  cowardly  oatrag^s  against  justice 
and  humanity  which,  outside  the  box,  they  would  be 
the  first  to  denounce.  They  have  made  themselves 
the  abject  tools  of  tyranny.  They  punished  men  for 
virtues— for  clinging  to  their  homegteads— for  Btanding 


bravely  by  their  neighbours.  Nay,  at  the  dictation  of 
an  imperious  Judge  playing  on  their  conscience,  they 
have  dipped  their  hands  in  innocent  blood.  But  it 
is  not  merely  by  the  Bench  alone,  but  in  the  safe 
seclusion  of  the  jury-box,  that  an  upright  juror 
suffered  persecution  for  conscience'  sake.  ,  .  .  The 
Judge  commands  the  strictest  secrecy.  The  juror  may 
retort — '  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  oath.'  There  is  no 
word  of  secrecy  in  the  oath.  The  grand  jurors  (it  may 
be  in  the  interests  of  genteel  jobbery)  pledge  them- 
selves that  '  their  fellow  jurors'  counsel  they  shall 
not  disclose.'  The  petit  juror  binds  himself  by  no 
such  pledge.  The  marked  omission  of  the  words  would 
seem  in  itself  an  express  denial  of  the  existence  of 
such  an  obligation  of  silence,  audit  may  well  be  that 
the  white  light  of  public  opinion  and  the  hot  fire  of 
public  odium  is  the  best  remedy  for  the  monstrous 
abuses  that  have  sprung  up  in  the  jury-box  under  the 
shelter  of  the  judicially-imposed  darkness." 

What  did  yon  mean  by  this  allusion  to  "  public 
odium  ?  " — That  was  a  reference  to  what  happened  to 
my  own  knowledge  in  the  case  of  Hynes.  If  the  jurors 
had  been  free  to  disclose  what  had  taken  place  I 
believe  that  a  very  horrible  scandal  would  have  come 
to  light— an  orgy  of  a  most  abominable  character  by 
the  jurors  on  the  night  before  they  condemned 
that  unfortunate  man. 

Did  you  think  such  an  article  as  that  from  which  I 
have  read  would  promote  the  interests  of  justice  ? — t 
do  distinctly,  in  Ireland.  It  made  the  jurors  tell  tha 
truth  and  shame  the  devil. 

Mr.  Beid. — I  wish  to  read  one  passage  from  this 
article  which  my  learned  friend  has  not  read  : — 

"  We  deny  that  we  by  words  of  ours  have  sought  for 
a  moment  to  unduly  influence  or  intimidate  jurors.  In 
such  plain  words  as  we  could  command  we  have  told 
them  of  their  power,  and  exhorted  them  to  do  their 
duty.  A  true  verdict  give  ;  a  true  verdict  is  the 
verdict  that  12  honest  men  believe  true.  There  is  no 
other  test  nnder  heaven." 

The  Attobnet-Geneeal. — Now,  Mr.  O'Brien,  one 
or  two  questions  about  the  Irishman .  You  said 
yesterday  that  the  Flag  of  Ireland  was  the  more 
extreme  paper  of  the  two  ? — I  spoke  about  the  matter 
from  repute  merely  because  I  did  not  read  the  paper. 

Have  you  any  copy  of  the  Flag  of  Ireland  which  you 
can  produce  in  justification  of  the  statement  that  it 
was  the  more  extreme  paper  ? — I  have  not  read  it  for 
years  and  years. 

Did  you  publish  one  number  of  the  Flag  of  Ireland 
on  August  6,  1881  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

The  number  bears  upon  it  the  address  of  Lower 
Abbey-street  and  your  name  ? — It  is  news  to  me.  That 
must  be  the'  death  number  of  the  paper. 

I  think  you  have  a  glimmering  now  of  what  I  am 
coming  to  ?— No. 

Did  you  not  write  an  article  for  that  death 
number  ? — No.  I  rather  think  Mr.  O'Connor  may 
have. 

You  were,  you  know,  going  to  be  the  editor  of 
United  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

It  was  to  be  your  organ  ?— No. 

Mt.  P»niell'6  ?— No. 
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I  am  speaking  of  United  Ireland,  Mt.  O'Brien?— 
Oh,  I  did  not  understand  that. 

I  think  yon  understood  ? — It  is  not  fair  to  say  that. 

You  were  going  to  be  editor  of  United  Ireland  ?— 
Of  course.    Why  should  I  answer  otherwise  ? 

Did  you  not  write  this  yourself  for  the  last  number 
of  the  Flag  of  Ireland  :— 

"  To  our  Readers. 
"  The  Flag  of  Ireland  will   next  week   appear,  en- 
larged  and   reinvigorated,  under   the  title  of   United 
Ireland  "  ? 

Witness. — Indeed,  most  unquestionably  I  did  hot, 
because  that  is  the  very  opposite  of  what  I  wished.  I 
am  surprised  to  hear  that  that  article  appears. 

Do  you  adhere  now  to  the  statement  that  the  Flag 
of  Ireland  was  stopped  because  it  was  the  more  ex- 
treme paper  f — Yes.  I  had  determined  to  start  a  new 
paper  and  free  it  from  associations  of  an  almost  horrible 
class.  Daring  the  production  of  the  issue  of  the  paper 
to  which  you  refer  I  was  not  even  in  the  ofSce.  It  was 
the  very  number  into  which  Pigott  attempted  to  get 
the  valedictory  article  for  which  he  had  bargained. 
.  The  Pkbsidbnt.— Never  mind  what  he  wanted.  It 
is  not  relevant  to  the  questions  put  to  you. 

The  Attorney-Genebal.— The  article  goes  on  :— 
"  Everything  about  it  shall  be  changed  except  its 
principles."  Did  you  write  that  ? — No.  My  deter- 
mination was  that  the  new  paper  should  not  be  in  any 
way  recognized  as  a  continuation  of  the  old. 

Then  who  wrote  it  ? — Mr.  O'Connor,  I  suppose. 

The  Attoenet-Gbnekal.— I  will  read  the  rest  of 
the  article  :^ 

"  Everything  about  it  shall  be  changed  except  its 
principles.  These  shall  remain  anchored  as  ever 
to  the  faith  in  an  indestructible  Irish  nation,  such 
as  men  have  dreamed  of  and  died  for.  In  typo- 
graphy, quality  of  paper,  variety  of  contents,  com- 
pleteness of  news,  and  literary  strength  there  shall  be 
a  totally  new  departure,  one  that  shall,  we  hope,  give 
United  Ireland  an  acknowledged  place  as  a  first-clas.. 
penny  newspaper,  in  all  things  abreast  of  the  times. 
Its  aim  shall  be  in  cordial  co-operation  with  every 
other  National  journal  to  assist  with  all  its  inight 
in  every  phase  of  the  bloodless  social  revolution 
which  is  regenerating  our  nation  to  draw  the 
last  fangs,  and  hasten  the  last  breath  of  land- 
lordism ;  to  push  to  its  completion  the  triumph 
all  but  won  under  a  system  ineradicably  bad  ;  to 
revolutionize  Irish  trade  as  well  as  Irish  agricul- 
ture ;  to  do  by  courage  and  combination  for  the 
towns  what  courage  and  combination  are  doing  for 
the  country  ;  to  win  for  the  Irish  labourers  their 
rightful  footing  on  the  soil  and  cast  a  raj  of  honest 
ambition  into  their  lives  ;  to  organize  the  power  of 
the  people  and  push  it  into  all  higbest  and  lowest 
spheres  until  every  ofEcial  from  the  Castle  drawing- 
rooms  to  the  country  police  barracks  shall  acknow- 
ledge himself  a  servant  of  the  Irish  people," 

'    Witness. — That  does  read  very  much  as  if  I  wrote 
it.    (Laughter.) 

I  thought  you  would  not  remain  quite  so  cbilfident 
that  you  had  not  written  it  ?— Certainly  it  does  occur 
to  mo  now  that   I   must   have   written  it,  or  rather, 


portions  of  it.  Other  portions  of  it  I  am  almost  dead 
certain  that  I  did  not  write. 

Did  you  write  this  : — "  It  will  be  in  cordial  co- 
operation with  every  other  National  journal  ?"— I 
may  have  written  that. 

The  National  journals  then  in  existence  were  United 
Ireland,  the  Nation,  and  the  Irishman  ? — Yes, 

If  the  Flag  of  Ireland  was,  as  you  suggested  yester- 
day, more  the   paper  of  the  extreme  party  than  the 

Irishman ? — I  suggested  it  then,  and  I  suggest  it^ 

now,  merely  as  a  repetition  ;  I  said  that  I  knew 
nothing  about  it.  I  did  not  know  who  wrote  it  ;  I 
have  told  you  precisely  what  was  in  my  mind  when  I 
said  I  thought  I  had  not  written  any  of  it.  There  is 
no  secret  or  motive  for  concealment,  or  any  desire 
for  it. 

The  Flag  of  Ireland  was  published  in  i^ovi  name  ?— 
As  you  have  informed  me  now  for  the  first  time  ;  I 
could  have  sworn  the  opposite  an  hour  ago.  It  was 
published  that  week  alone,  and  it  was  so  doubtful 
whether  I  was  in  control  that  week  or  not  that  it  was 
only  by  the  actioui  of  Mr.  O'Connor  or  some  one  else 
that  the  valedictory  article  from  Mr.  Pigott  was 
not  actually  inserted  in  that  number. 

You  said  yesterday,  or  the  day  before,  that  the 
Irishman  was  intended  to  die  a  natural  death.  Have 
you  any  more  accurate  information  about  its  circula- 
tion ? — In  general  terms  what  I  stated  was  absolntely 
accurate. 

You  said  that  you  did  not  attach  any  importance  to 
it.  Did  you  employ  a  new  advertisement  collector  ? 
—Yes. 

Was  that  Mr.  T.  A.  Hickey  ? — Yes  ;  he  would  take 
any  advertisement  for  the  irishman. 

Did  he  canvass  for  advertisements  for  the  Irishman  ? 
— I  have  no  doubt  he  did. 

Were  not  different  advertisements  inserted  in  United 
Ireland  from  What  appeared  in  the  Irishman  ? — 
Certainly.  I  did  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  say  that 
the  advertisements  were  the  same,  but  that  pages 
upon  pages  of  the  paper  wore  filled  up  with  practi 
cally  valueless  matter. 

Had  Mr.  Hickey  been  connected  with  the  Fenian 
organization  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  know  nothing  about 
him  except  that  he  was  advertisement  agent.  He  was 
a  commercial  traveller  also,  as  far  as  I  remember. 

Do  you^represent  that  you  found  Mr.  Hickey  already 
in  the  place  ? — Certainly  not. 

Then  you  took  him  on  fresh  ?  How  long  did  you 
keep  him  on  ? — I  should  say  about  a  year  or  a  year 
and  a  half. 

Are  you  sure  it  was  not  longer  ? — It  may  have  been 
longer. 

Was  not  Hickey  employed  becanse  he  was 
acquainted  with  a  good  many  of  the  extreme  National- 
ists ?— Oh,  no,  quite  the  contrary  ;  until  I  heard  it 
from  you  this  morning  I  had  no  notion  of  his  being  an 
extreme  Nationalistj  or  having  any  influence  with 
them.  He  wall  employed  simply  because  he  knew  the 
shopkee^srs  of  Dublin  well. 
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You  say  that  he  was  a  commercial  traveller.  Did 
he  go  elsewhere  than  in  Dublin  ? — Certainly  not,  and 
United  I'reland  was  the  only  paper  for  which  he  could 
get  advertisements. 

You  said  that  the  Irishman .  was  kept  up  to  keep 
Mr.  James  O'Connor  employed  ? — Largely  that  was  an 
element. 

Did  you  not  give  him  a  three  years'  engagement  ? — 
No  ;  nor  a  year,  or  a  month. 

Did  you  not  want  any  help  at  all  ? — None,  except 
cutting  out  from  other  papers. 

You  have  already  said  that  the  labour  was  more 
than  you  could  do  yourself  ?— Yes,  it  was  ;  but  up  to 
the  time  of  my  apprehension  I  had  no  one . 

Then  you  were  in  fact  manager  of  United  Ireland  ? 
—I  was  ;  and  a  very  bad  one  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

Did  you  know  A.  Forrester  ? — Never,  except  by 
name.    He  was  on  the  Irish  Times, 

Did  you  know  of  him  as  being  in  the  United  Ireland 
ofBoe  at  any  time  ? — I  swear  that  to  my  knowledge 
he  certainly  never  was  there. 

Do  you  know  W.  M.  Stack  ? — Yes.  He  was  a  man 
who  was  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  taking  part 
in  the  Fenian  rising  of  1867. 

Do  you  know  what  h»  was  doing  in  1880-82  ? — I 
have  no  notion  ;  I  knew  him  in  Tralee,  and  that  is 
the  &st  and  the  last  I  knew  of  him  ;  certainly  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  United  Ireland  or  the  Irishman. 

Neither  directly  nor  indirectly,  by  writing  or  in 
any  other  way  ? — To  my  knowledge  lye  has  never 
written  a  line. 

Do  you  know  John  Daly,  of  Limerick  ? — Certainly. 

When  did  you  first  know  him  ? — The  first  time  I  ever 
met  him  was   when  he   bloke   up  a   meeting   of  Mr, 
Butt's. 
,     When   was  that  ?— I   cannot  fix  the  date  ;    it  would 
be  about  1872  or  1873. 

Did  you  know  him  continuously  from  that  time  ? — 
No  ;  I  knew  him  as  an  opponent  of  our  movement. 
He  was  not  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Butt  in  those  times. 

I  am  speaking  of  after  the  Rotunda  meeting,  in 
1882  ?— No  ;  I  never  saw  him  from  that  time. 

Did  you  know  of  his  going  to  America  ? — No,  I 
knew  nothing  directly  or  indirectly  of  bis  move- 
ments. 

Do  you  know  whether  James  Daly  was  ever  in  the 
United  Ireland  office  ? — I  am  certain  he  was  not  ;  he 
was  a  bitter  opponent  of  onr  movement,  though  I 
must  say  quite  an  honest  one. 

Have  you  no  information  as  to  the  date  of  his 
leaving  Ireland  ? — Not  the  remotest. 

You  mentioned  several  crimes — murders  of  agents 
and  landlords — in  coimexion  with  which  you  attended 
inquests.  Can  you  tell  me  which  they  were  ? — ^No, 
bub  I  cduld  get  the  information  ;  they  are  matters  of 
public  knowledge. 

I  think  you  have  not  told  us  how  old  you  are,  Mr. 
O'Brien  ?— My  age  is  37.  I  joined  the  Corh  BeraU 
when  I  was  16  years  of  age. 


Were  any  of  these  agrarian  murders  earlier  than 
1876  ? — Of  course  I  cannot  really  pretendto  say  the  exact 
date.    Lord  Leitrim's  murder,  I  think,  was  in  1876. 

Was  there  any  other  than  that  later  ? — I  did  not 
mention  any  other  on  a  later  date. 

Now,  you  mentioned  the  Smith-Barry  estate,  and 
you  also  mentioned  the  name  of  a  present  agent,  whoi 
you  said  was  devastating  an  estate? — Yes,  Mr.  Horace 
Townsend,  who,  I  understand,  is  the  agent  of  an 
English  syndicate  which  has  purchased  the  Ponsonby 
estates  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  tenants. 

Where  is  that  estate  ? — In  the  county  of  Galway. 

You  spoke  of  a  threatened  outrage  upon  some  agent 
of  Mr.  Smith-Barry's  ? — Yes,  Mr.  Leopold  Cust,  who 
was  then  agent.  It  must  have  been  in  the  same 
years,  1870-72. 

Are  you  sure  that  was  not  in  1868  ? — I  know  it  was 
not,  because  I  saw  him  myself  in  Tipperary  as  agent 
for  Mr.  Smith-Barry. 

Now,  with  reference  to  your  American  visit,  and 
the  people  you  associated  with  ? — I  associated  with 
everybody  I  came  across. 

But  did  you  know  the  Eev.  W.  Pepper  ? — Yes,  I 
met  him  at  some  time,  but  whether  on  that  visit  or 
not  I  am  not  sure. 

I  am  referring  to  1886  ? — I  met  him  once. 

Was  he  one  of  your  escort  to  Chicago  ? — Yes, 
certainly  he  was  ;  he  met  us  in  New  York. 

And  escorted  you  to  Chicago  ? — I  do  not  know  what 
you  mean  by  escorting  ;  he  travelled  in  the  same 
train. 

Was  he  one  of  the  deputation  that  met  you  ? — Yes  ; 
he  travelled  in  the  train  which  was  put  at  our  dis- 
posal by  the  railway  company. 

Did  Kerwin  come  also  ? — Yes, 

Did  Patrick  Ford  come  ? — Yes, 

Austin  Ford  ?— Yes. 

Eoberb  Ford  ? — I  do  not  remember  ;  I  only  remem" 
ber  two  Fords. 

Were  you  acquainted  with  the  Eev.  Mr,  Pepper's 
violent  speeches  in  Ireland  ?— Certainly  not  ;  I  was 
never  acquainted  withhimbeforelmet  himtheu.  I  only 
knew  that  he  was  a  North  of  Ireland  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  a  singularly  respectable  man  as  far  as  I 
know,  but  I  say  I  knew  nothing  about  him. 

Do  you  not  know  of  his  violent  speeches  reported 
in  United  Ireland  ? — No,  I  never  read  them  ;  or  I 
may  have  read  them  and  they  may  have  slipped  out  of 
my  memory. 

Did  you  take  any  pains  to  inquire  whether  he  was 
connected  with  the  extreme  section  ?— Indeed,  I  did 
not.  My  mind  was  a  perfect  blank  on  the  subject 
when  I  went  to  America,  I  had  a  general  notion  that 
the  Claa-na-Gael  was  in  existence  and  was  a  powerful 
organization  ;  bnt  I  had-  no  action  of  its  particnlal 
character  or  extent,  or  anything  except  in  the  vaguest 
and  most  general  way,  just  as  I  was  aware  of  the 
existence  of  at  least  half  a  dozen  Irish  societies,  and 
I  was  absolutely  determined  not  to  make  the  slightest 
efiorii    to  follow    out   their   windings,   because  my 
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instraotions  from  Mr.  Famell  were  to  speak  to  the 
whole  Irish  race  in  America  and  to  accept  dicta- 
tion from  no  section  and  to  follow  no  section. 

Did  jou  make  any  inquiries  ? — No  ;  I  think  it 
wonld  have  been  a  very  insulting  thing  on  my  part  to 
put  a  man  through  a  catechism  as  to  his  respecta- 
bility. 

You  were  met  by  Finerty  ? — By  Finerty,  among  a 
thousand  other  people. 

Was  not  Finerty  the  gentleman  who  received  you  as 
a  deputation  at  Chicago  ? — Yes,  certainly  ;  he  was 
one  of  the  reception  committee. 

You  say  that  you  knew  what  his  general  reputation 
was  ;  did  you  take  pains  to  know  whether  he  had 
severed  himself  from  the  dynamite  section  ? — No  ;  I 
had  no  reason  whatever  for  anticipating  that  I  should 
ever  have  occasion  to  meet  Mr.  Finerty,  because  I 
had  seen  in  the  papers  a  fierce  encounter  between  him 
and  Mr.  Davitt. 

In  what  papers  did  you  see  it  ? — In  all  the  Chicago 
papers.  I  had  seen  a  report  of  the  Ogdengrove  meet- 
ing, at  which  there  was  a  very  brisk  encounter 
between  Mr.  Finerty  and  Mr.  Davitt,  Mr.  Davitt  re- 
nouncing him  and  repudiating  him. 

Because  he  was  a  dynamiter  ? — I  think  because  of 
some  violent  allusions  in  his  speech. 

Now,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
chairman  who  boarded  the  train,  as  the  expression  is, 
at  Chfcago  ? — That  would  be  a  very  good  indication  to 
me,  from  the  character  of  the  gentlemen  who  came 
with  him,  that  there  could  be  nothing  disgraceful  in 
associating  with  Mr.  Finerty. 

You  associated  with  him  in  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  ? — Yes, 
and  to  this  day  I  am  in  igaorance  of  what  are  its 
principles  and  as  to  its  being  a  dynamite  conspiracy. 

I  gather  that  you  did  not  think  it  important  to 
inquire  what  were  its  principles  ? — I  told  you  before 
that  I  was  aware  that  America  contained  a  niunbor,  of 
jarring  factions,  and  not  having  the  remotest  possi- 
bility of  unwinding  the  clue  during  the  few  days  I 
was  in  America  I  kept  aloof  from  any  particular 
section  and  said  to  them  that  I  was  come  to  speak  to 
the  Irish  race. 

Did  Finerty  speak  in  your  presence  ? — Once  ;  he 
made  one  speech  in  my  presence . 

Did  you  see  a  report  of  the  speech  in  the  Irish 
World  ?— No. 

Was  it  the  Convention  at  Chicago  at  which  he 
Bpoke  ? — Yes. 

Did  Finerty  say  this  in  your  presence  (reading)  : — 
"  I  am  not  opposed  to  Famell,  but  he  cannot  get  me 
to  subscribe  to  the  policy  that  Gladstone's  Home  Bule 
Bill  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  final  settlement  of  all 
Ireland's  troubles  "  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

The  Attobnet-GeNbbAl  (continuing)  : — "  I  did  not 
vote  for  your  platform.  The  moment  yon  bow  your 
heads  or  lower  your  Hag  the  English  will  despise  you. 
If  I  had  my  way  I  would  kill  every  Englishman  who 


put  his  foot  in  Ireland."  Did  he  say  that  in  yeur 
presence  ? — Yes,  I  rather  think  he  did  ;  but  he  qualified 
it  by  a  number  of  other  sentences,  in  which  he  spoke 
in  the  warmest  terms  about  Englishmen,  saying  that 
he  admired  their  pluck  in  fighting  their  battles  ;  and 
that  wo  should  take  example  from  them  ;  and  that, 
although  he  fought  for  Ireland  as  an  Irishman,  he 
thought  they  were  very  good  fellows. 

The  Attobniy-Genekal  (continuing  to  read)  : — 
"  I  am  not  a  military  idiot,  and  don't  think  we  can 
fight  England,  but  don't  put  it  too  far  behind  you. 
Bussia  will  soon  be  fighting  England  for  India,  and 
then  the  opportunity  predicted  by  O'Connell  will  have 
come.  With  20  millions  of  us,  if  England  gets  into  a 
fight  and  we  don't  take  advantage  of  it,  we  and  our 
kindred  in  Ireland  deserve  to  be  slaves.  If  ever  Ire- 
land calls  on  me  I  will  be  the  first  to  enroll  under 
her  flag  "  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

The  Attokney-Geneeal  (continuing)  : — "  If  it 
must  come  to  war,  for  God's  sake  let  it  come,  and  the 
Irish  would  be  cowards  if  they  were  not  willing  to 
fight.  If  Parnell's  policy  is  not  successful,  what 
thep  ?  There  will  be  nothing  for  us  but  to  lie  down 
or  go  forth  and  do  battle  for  Ireland.  I  will  go 
with  Famell  as  far  as  he  goes,  but  when  he  gets  tired 
we  will  do  the  rest  of  it.  Irish  hearts  will  never 
forgive  English  tyranny  till  Englishmen  come  to  Ire- 
land and  beg  forgiveness  for  the  wrongs  they  have 
heaped  upon  her  "  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  a  speech  which  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  entirely  in  antagonism  to  any 
dynamite  policy.  His  attitude  in  what  he  says  with 
regard  to  going  as  far  as  Famell  and  then  doing  the 
rest  was  the  tery  thing  which  we  attacked  and 
denounced,  urging  a  hearty  and  loyal  acceptance  of 
Mr.  Parnell's  policy. 

Mr.  Ekid. — I  have  here  the  ofiBoial  report  of  the 
whole  meeting. 

The  Attokney-Genekal. — That  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  full  report. 

Mr.  Reid. — Yes,  verbatim. 

The  Attorney-General. — I  am  putting  in  an 
extract  from  United  Ireland,  which  is  admitted  to  be 
correct.  (To  witness.)  Was  not  this  what  Mr. 
Davitt  said  (reading)  : — "  I  find  men  who  are  the 
loudest  in  denouncing  moral  force  and  speechmaking 
are  always  the  most  prone  to  come  forward  and  make 
speeches  "  ? — Mr.  Davitt  said  that,  but  he  said  a 
great  deal  besides,  and  nobody  who  waS  at  that  con- 
vention will  for  one  instant  doubt  what  Mr.  Davitt 
meant  to  say. 

Did  you  go  to  America  again  ?— Yes,  in  1887. 

Were  you  received  by  the  same  people  ? — Yes,  I 
think  I  met  most  of  the  same  people. 

Did  you  meet  Finerty  ?— No,   he    lives  in  Chicago, 
which  is  a  thousand  miles  away  from  where  I  was. 
.    You  did  not  go  there  ?— No. 

Did  you  meet  the  Revi  Mr.  Pepper   then  ? — No. 

Mr.  Kerwin  ? — Yes. 
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Were  you  receiving  the  Irish  World  in  1886  ? — 1 
could  not  answer  that  question. 

You  met  Ford,  I  understood  jou  to  say,  more  than 
once  in  America  ? — Yes. 

He  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  formed  the 
deputation  which  received  you  ? — No  ;  he  was  not  one 
of  the  deputation  ;    he  came  to  the  hotel. 

I  am  speaking  of  your  arrival  ? — No,  he  was  not 
one  of  the  deputation,  but  he  called  on  us  at  our 
hotel,  and  we  had  a  conversation.  It  was  actually  one 
of  ourselves — I  think  Mr.  Bedmond — who  was  really 
respon:jible  for  Ford's  presence  at  the  convention. 
He  said  that  he  was  not  going  to  the  Chicago  Conven- 
tion for  fear  of  doing  damage,  bat  it  occurred  to  us 
that  his  presence  would  be  a  sign  of  the  wonders 
which  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  wan  working,  and  we 
suggested  that  he  should  come,  and  come  openly,  to 
the  convention,  and  he  did  so. 

Did  not  Patrick  Ford  form  one  of  the  escort  from 
New  York  to  Chicago  ? — He  came  in  the  same  train, 
but  it  is  entirely  inacaurate  to  say  that  he  was  one  of 
our  escort. 

Did  you  see  the  Irish  World  of  the  4th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1886  ? — No,  I  have  only  seen  three  numbers  of 
the  Irish  World  in  the  last  eight  years. 

How  long  were  you  in  America  ? — Only  a  few  days. 

Were  you  in  England  again  in  September  ? — I  could 
not  tell. 

You  said  that  you  considered  Ford's  presence  at  the 
Chicago  Convention  as  the  strongest  evidence  of  his 
abandonment  of  the  dynamite  policy  ? — That  it  would 
be  evidence  of  the  wonders  that*  were  done  by  Mr. 
Gladstone's  policy  in  the  way  of  reconciliation. 

By  which  you  mean  he  had  abandoned  dynamite  ? — 
As  far  as  Ford  was  concerned  he  had  abandoned 
dynamite  and  regretted  his  position  ;  I  must  say  that 
Ford  did  not  impress  me  as  being  in  any  way  a  blood- 
thiraty  parson  at  all. 

The  Court  then  adjourned  for  lunch. 

On  its  reassembling, 

The  cross-examination  of  Mr.  W.  O'Brien  by  the 
Axtobkey-Gekebal    was    proceeded    with. 

When  you  went  to  America  in  18SG  did  you  go  with 
Mr.  Davitt  or  did  you  meet  him  there  ? — I  met  him 
there  ;  he  left  two  weeks  before  me. 

Do  you  know  General  Millen  ? — No. 

You  are  not  in  correspondence  with  him? — Certainly 
not. 

I  think  you  told  us  that  the  League  was  very  strong 
in  Westmeath,  and  that  25  per  cent,  of  the  subscrip- 
tions were  sent  to  the  head  office  ? — More  than  25  per 
cent,  sometimes. 

Is  there  any  book  showing  how  much  the  various 
coonties  sent  to  the  Land  League  P — Certainly,  but 
when  I  mentioned  the  strength  of  the  League  I  was 
referring  not  merely  to  subscriptions,  but  to  help  in 
the  movement. 

In  whose  custody  are  the  books  showing  how  much 
the  varioiis  counties  contributed  to  the  League  ? — Mr. 
Timothy  Harrington's. 


Forgive  me  for  going  back,  but  do  you  correspond 
yrith  Melville  or  Moroney  ?— Most  distinctly  not. 

You  mentioned  Mr.  Bolton  more  than  once.  I  think 
you  made  the  observation  that  some  English  Judge  had 
found  him  guilty  of  some  fraud. 

The  President. — I  think  I  must  have  tried  tha 
case.    Was  it  not  a  Probate  case  ? 

The  Attobney-Gbnebal.— No,  my  Lord,  it  came 
before  Mr.  Justice  Cave.  (To  witness.)  You  have 
made  certain  statements  in  evidence,  I  ask  you,  did 
not  Mr.  Bolton  bring  an  action  for  libel  against  you 
and  recover  £3,000  damages  ? — He  did.  He  recovered 
it  from  a  Belfast  jury,  exclusively  composed  of  my 
political  opponents, whose  conduct  was  so  scandalously 
partisan  that  in  the  next  trial  the  Judge  himself  re" 
buked  them. 

Did  you  go  to  the  Court  and  endeavour  to  get  it  set 
aside  ? — I  did. 

But  it  was  not  set  aside  ? — It  was  not  ;  but  I  must 
be  allowed  to  say  that  the  £3,000  damages  were  not 
in  reference  to  that  transaction. 

You  say  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  trans- 
action ? — In  respect  of  the  matter  for  which  the  main 
portion  of  the  damages  were  awarded  the  Judge  inti- 
mated his  opinion  that  I  had  no  intention  of  doing 
what  was  wrong.  With  reference  to  the  other  charge 
the   Belfast    jury  gave    £50  damages  against  me. 

Did  Mr.  Bolton  recover  a  verdict  against  you  for 
£3,000  ?— He  did. 

The  PBE3IDENT. — The  substantial  qualification  Mr. 
O'Brien  puts  forward  is  that  it  did  not  relate  to  this 
matter. 

The  Attobney-Genebal.— I  am  not  suggesting  that 
it  did.  I  was  not  suggesting  that  the  libel  was  in 
respect  of  the  particular  charges  now  made  by  Mr. 
O'Brien  against  Mr.  Bolton.  (To  witness.)  Having 
failed  to  set  the  verdict  aside,  Mr.  O'Brien,  did  yo« 
ever  pay  it  ?— Certainly  not. 

Did  not  Mr,  Bolton  recover  £800  damages  against 
United  Ireland  ?— No,  £500. 

Has  that  been  paid  by  United  Ireland  ? — Yes,  with 
costs. 

Was  that  verdict  attempted  to  be  set  aside  ? — I  can- 
not remember.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  never  had  a  re- 
quest for  payment  of  the  £3,000  from  Mr.Bolton  up  to 
this  date. 

Have  they  never  attempted  to  attach  your  banking 
account  ? — Never.  It  would  have  been  an  impossible 
feat. 

You  said  in  your  evidence  in  chief  that 
during  certain  years  threatening  letters  were 
just  as  common  as  during  the  Land  League 
period.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  name  any  year  to 
which  you  say  that  answer  applies  ?— 1873  and  1874. 

Have  you  any  returns  in  support  of  that  statement  ? 
—No  ;  but  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  if  the  news- 
paper files  were  consulted  it  would  be  found  to  be  so. 
The  vast  bulk  of  such  notices  was  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  passing  of  the  Westmeath  Act. 

Be-ezamined   by    Mr.   Bsis.— Mr.    Bolton,    whose 
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name  I  mentioned  before,  was  the  person  responsible 
for  the  whole  administration  of  justice  in  Ireland. 
When  the  case  to  which  I  hive  referred  was  before 
the  Court  there  was  a  sentence  of  two  years'  impri- 
sonment. I  will  look  over  the  passages  read  from 
United  Ireland,  and  draw  the  attention  of  the  Court 
.  later  on  to  any  qualifying  passages.  I  do  not  recol- 
lect the  speech  of  Bgau  which  has  been  referred  to  in 
which  he  expressed  his  belief  that  Curley  was  not 
guilty,  but  had  been  improperly  convicted.  I  feel  sure 
that  he  cannot  have  been  correctly  reported,  as  from 
what  I  know  of  him  he  would  not  be  in  sympathy  with 
the  Phoenix  Park  murderers.  I  see  from  the  newspapers 
that  Mr.  Egan  now  holds  the  post  of  United  States 
Consul  at  Chili.  I  know  that  he  holds  the  highest 
position  in  America.  I  do  not  desire  to  add  anything 
with  respect  to  the  attacks  on  Lord  Spencer  and  Mr. 
Trevelyan  in  United  Ireland,  I  have  already  said 
what  I  wished  to  do  on  the  matter,  that  I  was  wrong 
as  to  the  persons  who  were  responsible.  With  regard 
to  the  so-called  midnight  meeting  at  Woodfotd  on  the 
15th  of  October,  1887,  it  was  held  at  midnight  in 
order  to  avoid  the  police.  The  result  was  that  only 
half  a  dozen  policemen  were  present  among  a  huge 
crowd  of  people  and  that  the  policemen  were  un- 
molested, whereas  next  day  if  the  policemen  had  arrived 
I  doubt  whether  the  people  would  have  been  un- 
molested. With  respect  to  Mr.  Finerty's  speech  on 
the  occasion  of  the  convention  at  Chicago,  in  1886, 
it  is  true  that  he  spoke  as  irreconcilable  with  English 
rule,  in  Ireland,  but  he  expressed  his  admiration  of 
£)nglishmen  for  their  pluck  in  holding  their  own,  and 
said  that  we  should  take  example  from  them.  He  said 
nothing  whatever  about  dynamite.  The  speech  was 
one  against  reconciliation  with  England,  and  laaghing 
at  us  for  thinking  we  were  going  to  win  anything 
except  by  the  sword — by  open  war. 

Mr.  Eeid. — I  will  read  you  from  a  pamphlet  a 
report  of  the  speech  Mr.  Davitt  made  at  the  conven- 
tion after  Mr.  Finerty  had  spoken  : — 

"  Mr.  Davitt  came  to  the  front  and  wag  cheered. 
He  regretted  he  had  to  intrude  again  upon  their  atten- 
tion, but  he  could  not,  representing  the  men  at  home 
as  he  did,  with  his  colleagues,  allow  Mr.  Finerty's 
speech,  coming  as  it  did  unexpectedly,  to  go  without 
a  few  words  of  reply.  Mr.  Finerty  had  travelled  over 
the  pages  of  Irish  history,  had  repeated  all  the. crimes 
of  which  England  had  been  guilty  towards  Ireland, 
but  did  not  go  back  to  the  Deluge,  and  find  fault  with 
the  Almighty  Creator.  '  But  I  find,'  said  Mr, 
Davitt,  '  men  who  are  the  loudest  in  denouncing  moral 
force  and  speechmaking,  are  always  the  most  prone 
to  come  forward  and  make  speeches.'  This  pointed 
language  was  construed  as  an  intentional  insult  by 
Mr.  finerty.  He'  immediately  sprang  to  his  feet, 
advanced  excitedly  towards  Mr.  Davitt,  and  said, 
'  You  cannot  insult  me  Davitt,  here  or  elsewhere, 
without  reply  from  me.'  '  I  have  not  insulted  Mr. 
Finerty,'  said  Mr.  Davitt,  '  and  I  am  not  going  to  be 
intimidated  by  any  one.'  He  had  not,  be  went  on, 
called  into  question  Mr.  Finerty's  honesty  of  purpose, 
or  his  loyalty  and  the  right  to  express  his  opinions, 
but  it  would   seem  from  his   menacing   attitude  that 


he  would  deny  Mm  (Davitt)  the  right  which  he 
(Davitt)  had  conceded.  Mr.  Finerty  said,  '  I  accept 
your  statement.  I  did  not  menace — I  would  not  attack 
you.'  Mr.  Davitt  had  never  boasted  of  what  he  would 
be  willing  to  suffer  for  Ireland.  Mr.  Finerty  was 
generous  enough  to  admit  that  whenever  he  (Davitt) 
had  been  asked  to  make  sacrifices  for  Ireland  he  had 
never  hesitated  in  doing  it.  He  should  not  hesitate 
in  doing  it  to-morrow  it  he  thought  by  such  sacrifice 
he  could  advance  the  cause  of  Ireland.  He  had  come 
from  the  people  of  Ireland  with  his  colleagues  to  re- 
present the  movement  which  was  endeavouring  by 
peaceful  and  constitutional  means  to  work  out  the 
principle  of  Irish  national  self-government.  He 
would  be  false  to  his  mission,  and  the  principles  of 
that  movement  ;  he  would  be  betraying  the  trust 
reposed  in  him  by  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  people  of  Ire- 
land if  he  did  not  make  this  protest  to  the  speech 
which  had  been  delivered  by  his  friend  Mr.  Finerty. 
The  movement  had  been  sneered  at  by  their  enemies 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  Mr.  Finerty 
found  fault  with  its  methods.  The  movement  was 
peaceable.  Eesting  upon  moral  force  a^  it  did,  would 
not  Mr.  Finerty  admit  that  Ireland  had  been  elevated 
into  a  position  which  she  had  never  occupied  before?" 

You  remember  that  speech,  Mr.  O'Brien  ? — Very 
well. 

You  made  a  speech  yourself  on  the  same  occasion  ? — 
Yes,  and  Mr.  Kedmond  made  a  most  impressive  speech. 
That  speech  was  made  to  15,000  of  possibly  the  most 
extreme  people  of  the  Irish  race,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's 
name  was  received  with  as  great  enthusiasm  as  it  is 
received  with  in  London. 

Mr.  Reid. — ^That  is  all  I  have  to  ask  yon,  Mr, 
O'Brien. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan  was  then  called,  and  in  answet 
to  Mr.  Eeid  said  : — I  am  member  of  Parliament  for 
the  College-green  Division  of  the  city  of  Dublin.  I 
have  been  connected  with  the  Nation  newspaper  for 
the:last  33  years.  I  have  been  connected  with  Irish 
politics  in  one  way  or  another  ever  since  I  became 
a  man. 

One  of  the  newspapers  brought  into  discussion  is 
the  Nation.  Is  that  your  newspaper  ? — That  is  one 
of  the  newspapers  I  have  had  to  do  with. 

I  will  ask  you  this  general  question — whether  the 
Nation  has,  before  the  Land  League  and  National 
League  movements  and  ever  since,  been  opposed  to 
secret  societies  and  every  form  of  crime  and  outrage  ? 
— Certainly. 

Has  it  also  been  strong  against  landlordism  and 
strong  for  Home  Eule  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

I  believe  you  yourself  and  your  late  brother,  Mr. 
A.  M.  Sullivan,  had  been  for  a  considerable  time 
opposed  to  the  Fenians  and  their  policy  ? — Yes.  We 
disapproved  of  secret  societies,  and  we  did  not  believe 
in  the  practicability  of  the  movement  in  which  those 
men  were  engaged. 

And  they  opposed  you  ? — Yes,  very  strongly. 

I  believe  that  you  have  been  a  member  associated 
with  every  Parliamentary,  or  what  I  may  call  con- 
stitutional, movement  that  there  has  been  in  Ireland 
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duiing  yovir  tiqie  ?  Mr.  Martin's,  Mr.  Butt's,  and  Mr. 
Pamell's  ?— Quite  so. 

The  Pbesident.— The  name  of  Martin  is  somewhat 
new  to  me.  Was  a,  movement  initiated  by  a  gentleman 
of  that  name  ? 

Mr.  Reid. — ^I  will  ask  the  witness  a  question  npon 
that,  my  Lord.  (To  witness.)  Mr.  John  Martin's 
movement  ;  what  was  that  ? — Mr.  John  Martin  was  an 
Irish  gentleman  who  took  part  in  what  was  called  the 
'48  movement.  After  his  return  from  Australia  he 
attempted,  in  the  year  1864,  to  found  in  Ireland  a 
constitutional  movement  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union 
—or,  in  other  words,  for  Home  Rule.  That  organiza- 
tion of  Mr.  John  Martin's  is  popularly  known  by  his 
name.  It  lasted  for  about  a  couple  of  years,  during 
all  which  time  it  was  violently  opposed  by  the 
extreme  or  what  may  be  called  the  Fenian  party  in 
Ireland. '  Their  opposition  had  ultimately  the  effect 
of  killing  that  organization. 

You  have,  I  think,  been  a  hearty  sympathizer  with 
the  Land  League  and  National  League  ? — Certainly. 
I  have  been  in  the  executive  of  both  those  organiza- 
tions, and  I  am  pretty  familiar  with  their  proceedings. 

Can  you  tell  me  this — have  you  ever,  at  the  Land 
League  or  National  League,  heard  in  private  or  in 
public  any  suggestion  in  favour  of  crime  or  outrage  ? 
—Never. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  Central  League  in  Dublin,  I 
believe  they  met  every  fortnight? — Yes  ;  they  do  now. 

What  has  been  the  course  pursued  at  the  meetings  ? 
Whenever  the  question  of  crime  and  outrage  has 
come  up  has  it  been  denounced  ? — It  has  always  been 
regarded  by  the  members  of  the  League  as  very  sad 
and  very  injurious  to  the  cause. 

Did  you  yourself  compile  a  pamphlet  containing 
denunciations  of  crime  from  speeches  delivered  at 
League  meetings  ? — I  did.  It  is  a  bulky  pamphlet, 
containing  denunciations  of  crime  and  outrage  spoken 
at  public  meetings  of  the  Irish  Land  League  and 
National  League. 

Is  it  an  exhaustive  volume  ? — No,  I  am  perfectly 
sure  it  is  not.  I  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  many  denunciations  were  uttered  at  Land  League 
and  National  League  meetings  which  were  not  re- 
ported at  all  in  the  newspapers  ;  the  language 
became  so  familiar  to  reporters.  I  may  add  that  the 
reporter  of  the  Freeman't  Journal   told  me 

Mr.  Mtjbphy. — ^We  must  draw  the  line  at  that,  I 
think.    (A  laugh.) 

Mr.  Keid. — ^Have  yon  heard  it  at  a  great  many  meet- 
ings yourself  ? — Yes,  and  I  prononuced  denunciations 
myself. 

I  will  now  read  some  extracts  from  speeches  and 
articles  in  the  Nation.  The  first  one  appeared  on 
August  3,  1880  : — "  The  people,  by  standing  together, 
by  combining  together,  by  acting  at  all  times  legally, 
by  avoiding  crime  and  outrage — which  would  not 
help,  but  would  certainly  harm,  their  cause— would  in 
the  end  trium^ih."  Then  October  12,  1880  :— "  It 
was    trns    that,    grievoasl;    oppressed    as    soma    of 


their  countrymen  had  been,  some  of  them  had 
been  weak  or  wicked  enough  to  take  into  their  own 
hands  the  avenging  of  their  private  wrongs.  That 
the  Land  League  condemned,  and  meant  to  condemn." 
The  next  is  from  a  speech  at  Killuoan,  on  November 
1,  1880  : — "  Now  it  was  true,  and  he  regretted  it, 
that  four  acts  of  alleged  agrarian  murder  had  been 
perpetrated  in  Ireland  within  the  last  six  or  eight 
months.  Ho  was  sorry  for  that,  because  the  crime  of 
assassination  did  not  benefit  either  the  country  or  the 
cause.  In  this  movement  it  was  not  the  landlords,  but 
the  rack-rents  they  wanted  to  kill.  Let  them  kill  the 
rack-rents  but  not  mind  the  landlords,  and  when  those 
men  submitted  to  their  terms  and  sold  out  and  got 
their  little  purchase-money,  it  was  quite  possible  that 
many  of  them  might  turn  to  some  honest  occupation." 
,  The  next  is  from  a  speech  at  a  meeting  at  Navan  on 
November  28,  1880  : — "  Without  crime  or  violence 
they  would  uproot  this  system  that  confers  no  benefit 
on  Ireland,  but  sucks  the  lifeblood  from  her  veins." 
At  another  meeting  at  Navan  on  November  26, 1882:—. 
"  He  urged  them  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  law 
and  order.  The  Irish  cause  required  no  aid  frqpi  crime 
or  outrage."  At  this  meeting  one  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  was  : — "  That  we  condemn  in  the  strongest 
passible  manner  the  commission  of  crime,  as  well  foi 
its  intrinsic  wrong  as  for  the  injury  which  it  must 
inflict  on  any  righteous  cause."  Then  at  a  Land 
League  meeting  in  Dublin  on  March  27,  1883  : — "But 
they  disclaimed  all  connexion withthese  things  and  all 
responsibility  for  them,  and  they  put  the  blame  where 
the  blame  was  due — at  the  doors  of  the  misrnlers  of 
their  country."  Again,  at  a  meeting  of  the  central 
branch  of'  the  National  League  on  April  25,  1883  :— < 
"  All  their  friends  in  the  country  need  do  was  to  ba 
wise  and  careful,  keeping  absolutely  within  the 
limits  of  the  law.  They  did  not  desire  their  cause  to 
be  assisted,  directlylor  indirectly,  by  anything  really 
criminal,  immoral,  or  dishonourable." 

Now  we  come  to  articles  in  the  Nation,  The  first 
is  on  Lord  Mountmorres's  murder.  It  appeared  in  the 
Nation  on  October  2,  1880  : — 

"  Every  friend  of  the  tenants'  cause  and  every 
right-thinking  man  in  the  community  must  deplore  the 
horrid  crime  which  was'  committed  near  Ebor-hall,  on 
the  borders  of  the  county  Galway,  a  week  ago  from 
this  date.  It  is  alleged  to  have  sprung  from  agrarian 
troubles,  and  the  surmises  may  be  true  ;  'the  evil  tree 
of  Irish  landlordism:  has  produced]  such  bloody  fruits 
ere  now,  and  until  it  is  cut  down  to  the  roots  there  ia 
only  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  it  will  bring  forth 
others  ;  but  every  such  product  of  its  noxious  branches 
is  a  shame  and  a  horror  to  the  land.  .  .  .  But 
however  the  Government  may  act,  the  main  reliance 
of  the  Irish  people  must  be  upon  themselves.  We 
counsel  them  to  keep  up  the  land  agitation  so  long  as 
there  is  occasion  for  its  existence  ;  we  advise  them 
to  discountenance  in  every  way  the  commission  of 
crimes  which  are  morally  wrong  and  indefensible,  and 
we  tell  them  that  the  ways  of  virtue  and  courage,  and 
it  need  be  of  sacrifice,  are  those  by  which  they  will 
reform  the  land  laws,  recover  their  liberties,  and  re* 
generate  the  Irish  nation." 
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February  12,  1881  .— 

"  Will  the  country  be  terrified  by  the  arrest  of  Mr. 
Davitt  ?  We  shall  see.  Meanwhile  we  venture  the 
opinion  that  it  will  only  be  enconraged  by  his  un- 
flinching fortitude  to  persevere  in  an  open,  legal, 
constitutional,  but  determined  movement  for  the  at- 
tainment of  its  rights." 
February  19,  1881  :— 

"  Crime,  besides  being  in  itself  immoral,  is  of  no 
service — is,  in  truth,  actually  hurtful— to  the  canse  of 
Irish  land  law  reform,  and  consequently  its  commis- 
sion has  been  steadily  discountenanced  on  both  grounds 
by  the  Land  League-  leaders." 
July  17,  1880  :— 

"The  fact  is  that  the  land  agitation,  which  the 
advocates  of  coercion  set  down  as  the  chief  cause  of 
the  '  outrages  '  they  so  frequently  denounce,  has 
operated  powerfully  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace. 
It  has  taught  the  oppressed  and  famine-stricken  Irish 
peasant  that  for  the  attainment  of  his  rights  recourse 
to  '  the  wild  justice  of  revenge  '  is  as  unnecessary  as 
it  is  immoral.  It  has  shown  him  that  in  the  struggle 
for  those  rights,  constitutional  agitation,  if  conducted 
with  the  necessary  skill, vigour,  and  determination,  is 
after  all  far  from  being  as  useless  as  it  is  sometimcss 
described  ;  and  be  has  acquired  hope  and  patience 
from  the  discovery." 
August  21,  1886  :— 

"  There  must  be  no  mistake  about  the  opinion  of 
Ireland  on  this  matter.  As  we  have  hope  for  Ireland 
we  are  against  the  policy  of  despair.  As  we  have 
rights  that  are  within  our  power  to  secure  we  are 
against  the  policy  of  mere  revenge.  And  because  we 
believe  that  on  the  hills  and  plains  of  Ireland  it  is  in 
our  power  to  build  up,  even  as  part  of  the  British 
Empire,  a  nation  that  will  realize,  the  ideal  of  the 
noblest  of  those  who  thought  Or  fought  for  our 
country  in  the  past,  wo  are  against  a  policy  that  must 
end  in  disaster  to  our  people,  if  not  in  their  extermi- 
nation. We  thank  Mr.  Davitt  for  putting  these  truths 
go  plainly  before  our  Irish-American  brethren." 
January  8,  1881  : — 

"  What  our  countrymen  have  got  to  do  is  simply  to 
keep  their  temper  and  be  cool  ;  to  refrain  from  acts 
of  violence  and  to  be  tempted  into  no  illegality  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  to  go  on  determinedly  with  the  work 
of  uprooting  that  system  which  through  rack-renting 
and  eviction  has  desolated  the  country  and  threatens 
the  destruction  of  the  Irish  race  in  their  own  land." 
Now  here  is  a  leading  article,  published  on  July  30, 
1831,  headed  "  The  Alleged  Infernal  Machines."  It 
questions  the  genuineness  of  the  panics,  and  remarks  : 
— "  No  right-minded  man  can  regard  their  scheme  " 
•—that  is,  the  scheme  of  the  dynamiters — "  with  any 
other  feelings  than  those  of  horror  and  detestation." 
Again  : — "  But  we  feel  quite  certain  that  the  writings 
we  refer  to  have  never  commended  themselves  to  the 
good  sense  or  conscience  of  any  considerable  number 
of  our  countrymen  at  home  or  abroad.,"  Then  further 
on  ! — "  But  with  projects  of  assassination,  whether 
on  a  large  or  small  scale,  they  never  had  and  they 
never  will  have  any  sympathy.  Irish  liberty  they  be- 
lieve— and  rightly  believe — will  be  won,  but  not  by 
explosions  of  dynamite  blowing  men,  women,  and 
children  to  pieces."  And  again  : — "  It  is  not  within 
the  right  of  every  clique  or  party  to  regard  itself 
as  the  representative  of  a  nation  or  the  champion 
of  a  public  cause,  and  then  commission  itself  to  wage 


war  on  its  behalf — war  of  any  kind,  but  least  of  all 
such  war  as  can  be  carried  on  by  the  springing  of  secret 
mines  amongst  unsuspecting  people,  and  the  burning  of 
peaceful  and  populous  cities.  .  .  .  No  such  opera- 
tions could  possibly  help  any  good  cause.  The  public 
opinion  of  the  whole  world  would  condemn  them .  And 
finally,  if  it  came  to  a  question  of  savagery  between 
England  and  any  section  or  party  of  Irishmen — or 
question  of  killing,  outraging,  burning,  wasting, 
destroying — there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
England  would  triumph  in  the  competition." 
Then  there  is  an  article  on  November  19, 1881, 
headed  "  A  Crime  to  be  Extirpated  : — 

"  We  greatly  regret  to  see  that  cases  of  malicious 
injury  to  cattle  continue,  though  happily  at  rare  in- 
tervals, to  be  reported  in  the  Press.  There  is  some- 
thing which  is  exceedingly  repulsive  in  even  the 
bare  idea  of  Such  outrages.  They  are  horribly  mean, 
base,  and  cruel  ;  any  man  or  boy  capable  of  putting 
his  hand  to  such  a  piece  of  barbarity  must  be  very 
low  down  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  and  must  have 
very  much  that  is  evil  in  his  nature.  The  perpetrators 
of  such  shocking  deeds  deserve  the  execration '  of 
every  right-minded  man  in  the  community,  and  should 
be  regarded  as  amongst  the  worst  enemies  of  their 
country,  inasmuch  as  they  help  to  bring  dishonour  on 
a  noble  cause  and  oppression  on  a  brave  people." 
Then  further  on  : — "  But  if  they  never  had  a  word  to 
say  upon  the  subject,  those  lamentable  acts  should  be 
a  grief  to  our  own  people,  and  should  be  regarded  by  them 
as  an  evil  to  be  combated  and  extirpated  by  all 
possible  means." 

The  next  article  is  one  that  appeared  on  April  1, 
1882,  headed  "  Outrages  and  Coercion  "  : — 

.  "  Now,  our  readers  will  bear  us  witness  that  we 
have  already,  times  well-nigh  innumerable,  expressed 
our  strong  reprobation  of  outrages  of  all  sorts.  We 
have  always  held  that  they  are  in  themselves  unjusti- 
fiable and  inexcusable,  and  that  they  served  not  to 
benefit  but  to  injure  the  popular  cause,  and  to  tighten 
the  fetters  by  which  England  holds  Ireland  in  subjec- 
tion. We  repeat  our  unequivocal  condemnation  of 
them  now  ;  we  have  nothing  for  them  but  reproba- 
tion ;  we  deplore  them  on  the  ground  both  of  morality 
and  expediency." 
Then,  further  on  : — 

"  We  are  anxious  to  say,  in  coficlusion,  that  even 
the  terrorism  of  the  Government  cannot  be  held  to 
justify  in  any  degree  the  evil  deeds  which  it  is  likely 
to  bring  forth.  In  fact,  nothing  can  justify  or  excuse 
such  crimes  as  murder  or  those  brutal  and  disgraceful 
outrages  on  dumb  animals  of  which  we  occasionally 
read,  and  which  are  deserving  of  universal  execra- 
tion." 

Then,  on  May  13,  1882,  there  is  an  article  on  "  The 
Assassinations  "  : — "  Of  the  terrible  deed  of  blood  in 
the  FhcenixFark  on  Saturday  evening  there  are  jnsttwo 
observations  to  make  by  way  of  condemnation.  It  was 
in  itself  infamous  to  the  last  degree, and  it  was  a  blow 
to  Ireland  such  as  had  not  been  delivered  since  the 
crime  of  the  Union  was  consummated."  The  whole  of 
that  article  is  in  that  spirit.  Then  there  is  another 
article  on  the  same  date  headed  '*  The  Fark 
Butcheries."  It  is  taken  from  another  paper,,  the 
WeeJdy  Newt  : — "  It  is  with  pain  and  grief  and  with 
a  burning  sense  of  indignation  over  »  f  onl  crime   we 
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address  our  readers  to-rday.  .  ,  .  The  public 
sympathy  embraces  both  the  victims  of  the  diabolical 
tragedy  ;  but  the  circumstances  attending  the  un- 
happy fate  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  in  especial, 
have  profoimdly  moved  the  Irish  heart." 

■ffituess. — It  you  would  allow  me,  I  should  like  to 
read  one  other  passage  from  that  article  : — "  Ah  ! 
would  to  Heaven  that  some  of  the  Dublin  populace 
had  been  near  the  spot  at  the  moment  !  The  shock- 
ing deed  would  then  never  have  been  perpetrated, 
and  if  it  had  been  attempted  the  villains  would  never 
have  escaped  scot  free." 

Mr.R.T.EElD. — Now  I  come  to  the  Bishops'  address 
(reading)  : — 

"  They  have  raised  their  voices  in  denunciation  of 
both  sorts  of  crime,  and  in  doing  so  they  have  aoted 
with  a  due  regard  no  less  for  their  duties  as  Irishmen 
than  for  their  duties  as  bishops.  TheBishops'  address 
states  that  in  pursuit  of  the  legitimate  aims  of  the 
people  means  have  been  from  time  to  time  employed 
which  are  utterly  subversive  of  social  order  and  op- 
posed to  the  dictates  of  justice  and  charity.  Whether 
the  agrarian  murders  and  other  outrages  thus  con- 
demned were  perpetrated  in  pursuance  of  any  good 
ends  is  more  than  doubtful,  and  certainly  the  Land 
League  leaders  have  been  before  their  lordships  in 
denouncing  those  popular  excesses,  both  because  of 
their  essential  criminality  and  because  of  the  injury 
they  were  calculated  to  inflict  upon  the  national 
cause.  But  as  to  the  doctrines  laid  down  in  reference 
to  this  matter  by  their  lordships  there  can  be  no  dis- 
pute, independently  of  the  fact  that  their  authority  in 
such  a  matter  is  unquestionable.  They  emphatically 
and  unequivocally  condemn  outrages  of  all  kinds, 
whatever  be  the  motive,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
what  they  so  solemnly  aver  will  have  effect  in  the 
quarters  for  which  it  is  intended." 
July  1,  1882  (reading)  :— 

"  This  week  again  the  country  has  been  startled 
and  horrified  by  the  commission  of  several  agrarian 
outrages  of  the  most  serious  character.  .  .  . 
All  those  crimes  have,  we  repeat,  startled  and 
horrified  the  country  ;  and  the  general  feeling  aroused 
by  them,  we  need  hardly  add,  is  none  the  less 
poignant  because  they  seem  to  have  given  positive 
delight  to  some  of  the  organs  of  landlordism." 
December  2,  1882,  Speaking  of  the  murder  of  Cox 
(reading)  : — "The  deed  of  blood  perpetrated  in  Frede- 
rick-street   

SiE  H.  James. — Will  yoa  allow  me  to  see  these 
documents  ? 

Mr.  B,  T.  Keid.— Of  course  I  will,  but  I  have 
never  been  allowed  to  see  one  of  yours. 

SiK  H.  James. — Indeed,  you  have.  Three  or  four 
copies  were  handed  to  you  or  Sir  C.  Bussell. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Beid. — I  have  never  had  one. 

Witness. — There  is  nothing  written  on  my  copy  that 
I  object  to  Sir  Henry  James  seeing  (handing  documents 
to  Sir  H.  James). 

•  Mr.  B.  T.Bbld. — You  are  more  commanicative  than 
I  am.    (Laughter.)    (Beading)  : — 

"  But  of  the  deed  of  blood  perpetrated  in  North 
Frederick-street  it  is  permissible  to  speak  freely,  and 
what  we  have  to  say  thereanent  is  that  it  is  a  crime 
Trhich  cannot   be   too   strongly   reprobated.    It  is  an 


abominable  deed  in  itself,  and  it  is  calculated  to 
bring  down  on  Dublin  and  Ireland  the  heavy  hand  of 
merciless  oppression." 

June  7,  an  article  headed  "  Dynamite  ''  (reading)  : — 
"  The  recent  explosions  in  London  have  once  again 
set  the  whole  country  thinking  and  talking  of  dyna- 
mite and  dynamitards.  There  is,  as  there  should  be, 
a  chorus  of  execration  against  the  men  who  could  for 
alleged  political  purposes  have  recourse  to  the  cruel 
and  stupid  expedient  of  blowing  up  public  and  private 
buildings  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded  city.  .  .  We  re- 
gard as  demented  the  men  who  make  use  of  those  com- 
poundsforthe  purposeofworkingout  apolitical  end.  .  . 
We  know  what  the  British  and  West-British  Press 
have  to  saj  with  regard  to  observations  of  this 
kind.  They  are  pleased  to  stigmatize  them  as 
apologies  for  crime ;  but  they  might  with  just  as  much 
truthdeclare  that  an  explanation  of  the  causes  thatpro- 
duce  disease  is  an  apology  for  the  disease  itself.  .  . 
That  any  cure  for  the  political  ills  of  Ireland 
can  be  found  in  the  blowing  up  of  London  club- 
houses, or  railway  stations,  or  Government  offices,  is 
a  thing  no  sane  man  can  for  an  instant  believe  ;  the 
idea  is  simply  preposterous  ;  it  does  not  bear  a 
moment's  examination  ;  attempts  to  work  out  any 
such  idea  are  indefensible  and  lamentable.  .  .  . 
Most  certainly  if  it  were  possible  for  rational 
Irish  politicians  to  exercise  any  influence  on  the 
councils  of  the  dyn^imite  party  they  would  be  bound 
before  God  and  man  to  bring  it  to  bear  on  them,  not 
for  England's  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  Ireland,  of 
justice,  and  of  humanity." 
Nov.  21,  1885,  on  the  Curtin  murder  (reading)  : — 

"  No  Irishman  who  has  his  country's  cause  at  heart 
can  read  without  feelings  of  profound  sorrow  the 
account  of  the  recent  attack  on  a  gentleman's  house 
in  Kerry,  in  the  course  of  which  two  individuals  lost 
their  lives.  No  language  can  condemn  too  strongly 
the  insensate  lolly  that  could  drive  men  to  pursue  a 
coarse  which  in  the  present  instance  has  ended  so 
sadly  and  deplorably.  On  the  one  hand,  if  the 
melancholy  business  were  to  be  considered  on  the  low 
ground  of  political  expediency  alone,  it  is  plain  that 
nothing  could  be  so  injurious  to  the  national  cause  at 
the  present  moment  as  anything  that  could  aSord 
an  excuse  to  our  enemies  to  clamour  for  coercion  ;  on 
the  other  side,  judged  by  the  standard  of  Christian 
morality,  the  perpetration  of  these  fearful  outrages, 
and  the  persons  who  put  themselves  in  a  way  lead- 
ing t>  their  committal,  must  be  visited  with  the 
unequivocal  condemnation  o{  every  right-thinkins 
man.  ...  If  the  dire  tragedy  that  has  taken 
place,  and  in  which  two  lives  at  least  have  been 
already  lost — one  the  patriotic  head  of  a  respectable 
household,  the  other  the  son  of  a  poor  widow — should 
be  the  means  of  inspiring  the  misguided  youths  referred 
to  with  a  horror  of  practices  that  may  lead  even  to 
the  shedding  of  innocent  blood,  these  lives  will  not 
have  been  lost  altogether  in  vain." 

Witness. — With  their  Lordships'  permission,  I  should 
like  to  read  an  article  headed  "  Our  London  Letter," 
from  which  the  Attom,ey-General  read  a  portion  in 
this  Court,  and  omitted  to  read  what  I  consider  to  ha 
a  very  important  portion. 

The  Pkesident.— What  it  the  date  ? 

Witness. — The  article  is  headed  "  Our  London 
Letter."  I  wrote  it  myself  in  London.  The  date  ia 
April  21,  1883. 
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Mr.  R.  T.  Eeid.— I  will  read  the  first  paragraph, 
which  the  Attorney-General  read  (reading)  : — 

"  The  question  of  the  advisability  of  Mr.  Parnell's 
attending  the  forthcoming  Irish  Convention  at  Chicago 
was,  as  the  newspapers  state,  considered  and  resolved 
upon  by  a  meeting'  of  his  colleagues  a  few  days  ago. 
The  view  of  the  majority  was  strongly  opposed  to  his 
so  doing.  Weighty  reasons  were  adduced  by  them  in 
support  of  their  views  ;  but  reasons  were  also  given 
on  the  other  side.  We  must  all  hope  that  the  best  and 
wisest  thing  has  been  done  ;  but  if  a  newspaper  corre- 
spondent may  express  an  opinion  on  so  important  and 
complicated  a  question,  I  would  say  that  I  had  much 
rather  the  decision  had  gone  the  other  way. 

"  The  proceedings  of  the  Convention  are  being 
looked  forward  to  with  great  interest  by  every  one 
here.  It  is  said  that  the  plain  issue  to  be  determined 
there  is  whether  or  not  the  use  of  physical  force  of 
all  kinds — dynamite  included — may  not  properly  be 
employed  by  the  Irish  people  in  their  struggle  for  the 
liberation  of  their  country  from  British  rule.  To  take 
the  affirmative  side  of  the  discussion  would — putting 
all  other  considerations  aside— hardly  be  a  safe  thing 
for  any  one  who  would  contemplate  returning  to  and 
living  in  any  part  of  the  so-called  United  Kingdom  ; 
least  of  all  would  it  be  safe  for  a  member  of  the 
British  Parliament.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
no  easy  task  to  argue  before  an  Irish-American  audience 
that  the  use  of  force  by  Ireland  or  by  any  other  op- 
pressed nation  for  the  recovery  of  its  liberties  would 
be  immoral." 

There  the  Attorney-General  stopped  (reading)  : — 

"  But  I  fancy  one  might  fairly  hold  that  even  in 
open  and  avowed  war  there  is  a  limit  to  the  devices 
and  the  agencies  that  may  honourably  be  resorted  to. 
In  point  of  fact  there  is  even  now  amongst  civilized 
nations  an  understanding  on  that  subject.  Thus,  it  is 
not  considered  allowable  to  poison  the  wells  on  the 
route  of  the  opposing  army  ;  and  there  is  a  regulation 
against  the  use  of  explosive  bullets  below  a  certain 
weight.  Any  one  who  has  not  studied  these  matters 
may  feel  inclined  to  ask  why  should  the  use  of  huge 
bomb-shells  and  other  such  missiles  be  allowed,  and 
the  use  of  small  explosive  bullets  be  forbidden  ;  but 
a  very  clear  reason  is  given  therefor.  The  man  who 
is  struck  with  a  solid  bullet  is  sufficiently  disposed  of 
for  the  purposes  of  war,  even  though  he  be  not  killed, 
for  he  is  put  hors  de  combat — out  of  the  battle.  To 
provide  a  missile  which  after  wounding  him  would 
insure  his  death  by  exploding  within  his  body  is  re- 
garded as  unnecessary,  outside  the  requirements  and 
the  rules  of  war,  and  inhuman.  It  would  be  analogous 
to  going  Qver  the  field  of  battle  and  killing  the 
wounded.  Again,  in  modern  warfare  non-combatants 
are  spared  as  far  as  possible.  A  general  will  push  his 
mines,  if  he  can,  under  the  forts  and  magazines  and 
positions  occupied  by  the  opposing  force  ;  but  he  will 
not  seek  to  blow  up  peaceable  commvmities  of  men, 
women,  and  children.  On  the  sea,  in  like  manner, 
the  tendency  of  modern  times  is  to  confine  belligerent 
operations  to  the  naval  forces  of  the  contending 
Powers.  So,  then,  it  is  evident  that  all  things  are 
not  regarded  as  fair  in  war.  But  why  talk  of  war  in 
the  present  case  ?  Those  who  tell  us  that  Ireland  and 
England  are  at  war  use  the  word  only  in  a  figurative 
sense.  England  is  inflicting  on  Ireland,  by  the  use  of 
her  superior  might,  many  cruel  wrongs,  and  withhold- 
ing from  her  many  important  rights  and  liberties  ; 
those   rights    and    libertfes    Ireland    is    striving    to 


regain  ;  there  is,  and  has  long  been,  a  sort  of  struggle 
going  on  between  the  two  nations  ;  but  at  war,  in  the 
ordinary  and  plain  meaning  of  the  word,  they  are  not. 
Ireland  is  not  competent  at  the  present  to  engage  in 
that  game,  and  there  is  no  use  in  asking  her  to  dabble 
in  it.  To  those  who  differ  with  this  view,  one  very 
practical  consideration,  at  all  events,  ought  to  pre- 
sent itself  ;  if  Ireland  is  at  war  with  England,  Eng- 
land must  be  at  war  with  Ireland,  and  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  let  Ireland  have  the  warlikp  operations  all 
to  herself  ;  and  then  if  Ireland  effects  an  explosion 
at  Manchester  or  Liverpool,  may  not  England  return 
the  compliment  by  sending  a  few  of  her  ironclads  to 
bombard  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Dublin  ?  Would  there 
not  be  a  nice  outcry  if  to-day  or  to-morrow  any  one 
of  the  guardships  in  our  harbours  were  just  to  drop  a 
shell  or  two  into  the  midst  of  the  neighbouring  town 
or  city  ?  Would  any  one  attempt  to  excuse  that  un- 
expected and  .atrocious  performance  by  an  allegation 
that  there  is  a  state  of  war  between  the  two 
countries  ?  No  ;  no  one  would  do  it,  because  in  the 
military  or  naval  sense  of  the  word  there  is  no  war 
between  them.  It  may  fairly  be  supposed  that  the 
Irish- Americans  will  take  this  common-sense  view 
of  the  situation  ;  a  great  number  of  them  know  what 
war  really  means,  having  seen  the  genuine  article  not 
very  long  ago  in  their  adopted  country  ;  and  surely 
an  appeal  might  be  made  to  them  on  the  issue  above 
stated  by  any  honest  and  responsible  Irish  politician 
without  fear  of  an  adverse  verdict — or,  at  all  events, 
without  fear  of  incurring  either  censure  or  enmity 
from  them.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Parnell  could  carry  the 
convention  with  him  in  favour  of  practicable  and 
moderate  measures,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  even 
in  his  absence  such  are  the  counsels  that  will  prevail." 
Is  there  any  truth  that  at  any  time  you  have  been 
party,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  organization 
of  crime  or  outrage  in  your  life  ? — There  is  no  truth 
in  th^b  statement. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  MUKPHT. — You  were  con- 
nected with  the  Land  League  from  its  institution,  and 
often  attended  its  meetings,  generally  in  the  chair  ? 
— Well,  fairly.  I  was  not  as  constant  an  attendant  as 
others,  being  a  busy  tuan. 

You  were  on  the  executive  and  very  generally  in 
the  chair  ? — Very  often. 

Does  that  apply  to  the  National  League  as  well  as 
the  Land  League  ? — Quite  so. 

You  were  opposed  to  deeds  of  violence  ? — I  was 
opposed  to  all  kinds  of  crimes  and  outrage. 

I  use  the  word  advisedly  ;  when  I  speak  of  violence  I 
mean  any  act  of  assault  or  injury  to  another  person  ?— ■ 
If  you  mean  whether  I  was  alivays  opposed  to  the  use  of 
violence  of  an  honourable  and  above-board  kind  for 
the  recovery  of  the  liberties  of  Ireland  when  Ireland 
had  no  other  hope  of  obtaining  them  from  England,  I. 
say  no. 

That  is  a  very  long  answer  to  a  very  short  question  S 
—Sometimes  short  questions  require  long  answers. 
(Laughter.) 

Answer  me,  yes  or  no  ? — I  think  the  answer  I  gava 
covers  the  case. 

The  Fbdsidbkt.— I  understand  him  to  mean  that  ha 
'Would  in  certain.cases  have  recourse  to, open  insurreci 
iion* 
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Mr.  Murphy  (to  witness). — Deeds  of  violence  ?— 
Deeds  of  criminal  violence  I  never  countenanced. 

Did  you  write  a  song  in  praise  of  a  man — Captain 
Mackay-T-who  killed  a  constable  at  Manchester  in 
1867  ? — I  do  not  remember  any  such  case. 

Was  he  an  American  who  came  over  to  this  country  ? 
—Indeed  he  was  not  ;   he  was  a  city  of  Cork  man. 

Did  he  shoot  his  man  in  the  street  when  he  was 
arrested — a  constable  ? — That  may  be  so  ;  I  do  not 
remember. 

You  have  forgotten  the  incident  ?-^I  have. 

Had  he  been  in  America  and  come  back  ? — I  do  not 
know  anything  of  his  movements. 

You  say  you  have  forgotten  the  incident  ? — I  have 
forgotten  the  incident  of  the  shooting — the  alleged 
shooting. 

.   Was  he  tried  for  the  murder  of  a  constable  ? — Ho 
was  tried.  * 

Was  he  tried  for  murder  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Did  you  write  a  poem  or  a  song  on  that  occasion  ? 
—I  think  I  wrote  no  song  on  the  occasion  of  that  in- 
cident.    I  do  not  remember  any. 

Did  you  write  on  the  incident  ? — Not  of  the  shoot- 
ing, certainly  not. 

Did  you  write  on  the  incident  ? — That  incident  ? 
Certainly  not. 

1  come  to  the  next  one. — But  we  may  as  well  dis- 
pose perhaps  of  this  first.    (Laughter.) 

You  will  be  kind  enough  to  take  the  matters  in  the 
order  in  which  I  give  them  to  you.  Was  there  a  man 
named  Eelly  tried  in  Dublin  for  firing  at  a  spy,  as 
you  called  him,  named  Talbot  ? — Yes. 

Was  Talbot  shot,  and  did  he  die  ? — Yes. 

Was  that  a  deed  of  violence  ? — Certainly. 

Was  Dr.  O'Leary  called  as  a  witness  for  the  defence 
of  that  man  ? — Yes. 

Did  he  give  evidence  that  the  man's  death  was  dua 
to  malpractice  in  the  hospital  as  distinguished  from 
the  effect  of  the  bullet  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  write  an  article  in  praise  of  O'Leary  ? 

Mr.    Eeid. — Then  let  us  have  the  article,  please. 

The  Peesident. — ^He  wrote  an  article  on  this  sub- 
ject ?  Have  we  got  the  materials  for  trying  such  a 
question  as  this  ? 

Mr.  MuEPHr. — No,  my  Lords,  I  want  to  see  how 
far  this  gentleman's  opinions  of  violence  are  those  of 
other  people. 

The  PEEsirBKT  (to  witness). — Your  view  is  that 
the  man  died  from  improper  treatment  ? 

Mr.  MUEPHT. — Yes,  and  my  question  is.  Did  he 
vrite  an  article  in  praise  of  the  medical  man  who 
proved  ^^ 

The  Peesident. — Why  not  ?  It  would  involve  the 
question  of  the  necessity  of  trying  that  case.  Let  us 
Bee  the  article  and  we  can  form  an  idea. 

Witness. — It  is  in  praise  of  the  skill  shown  by  the 
doctor,  which  was  a  subject  of  universal  admiration 
(A  the  time. 

Mr.  MUBFHT.— The  skill  of  the  doctor  as  a  witness? 
•—The  skill  of  the  dpctor  who  was  a  witness. 


The  PiSESIDBNT.— The  skill  of  the  doctor  as  a 
witness  ?— The  medical  skill  shown  by  Dr.  O'Leary. 

The  Peesident. — I  am  surprised  at  that  being  made 
the  subject  of  a  poem. 

Mr.  T.  Habringtok.— It  was  not  a  poem. 

Mr.MuEPHV. — It  will  be  found  in"  Green  Leaves  " 
in  1877.  His  own  account  of  it  I  will  read.  (Eead« 
ihg)  :- 

"  W.  H.  O'Leary,  M.D. 

"  Early  in  November,  1871,  a  prisoner  named 
Robert  Kelly  was  put  on  his  trial  in  Dublin  charged 
with  having  on  the  night  of  the  11th  of  July  fired  at 
and  mortally  wounded  a  Governmeat  spy  named 
Talbot,  on  whose  evidence  several  Fenian  prisoners 
had  been  convicted.  For  the  defence  it  was  contended 
that  Talbot  did  not  die  of  the  wound,  but  of  some 
mistaken  or  unskilful  treatment  in  the  hospital.  A 
great  amount  of  medical  evidence  was  given  on  each 
side  of  the  question.  The  clearest  and  most  remarks 
able  evidence  :  given  in  the  case  was  that  of  Dr. 
W.  H.  O'Leary,  whose  opinion  was  that  death  was 
not  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  wound.  The 
prisoner  was  acquitted.  The  following  verses  were 
written  and  published  at  that  time." 

I  suppose  you  say  that  there  was  something  like 
synll)athy  with  an  act  of  violence  against  a  Govern" 
ment  spy  ? — I  dd  not  know  whether  there  was  anything 
of  the  sort  expressed  in  the  poem  referred  to.  There  ia 
great  admiration  of  the  medical  skill  shown  by  the 
doctor,  and  deservedly. 

We  have  heard  of  a  man  named  Murty  Hynes.  He 
grabbed  a  farm,  and  in  order  to  convert  him  was  a 
meeting  of  3^000  or  4,000  people  held  on  the  farm  ? 
—Yes. 

Did  these  people  knock  down  the  walls  of  the 
farm  ? — I  was  not  there. 

Was  he  converted  shortly  afterwards  ? — He  was  ;  a 
gentleman  went  to  him  and  talked  the  matter  .over, 
and  we  understand  it  was  he  who  converted  him. 

The  walls  went  down.  You  selected  the  opportunity 
of  writing  a  poem  on  Murty  Hynes  and  his  conver" 
siou  ? 

The  Peesident. — You  are  going  to  let  me  look  at 
that? 

Mr.  MtJEPHY. — Yes,  my  Lord.  (Book  handed  to  his 
Lordship.) 

There  came  a  time  when  three  men  were  tried  for 
shooting  a  constable  at  Manchester,  Did  you  select 
that  incident  also  as  a  proper  subject  for  poetry  ?— 
The  execution  of  those  men  and  the  brave  way  in 
which  they  met  their  fate  I  selected  as  the  subject 
of  a  song. 

Was  this  a  deed  of  violence  ? — Yes. 

I  thought  you  did  not  sympathize  with  deeds  of  vio- 
lence ? — I  sympathized  with  the  way  in  which  those 
men  met  their  doom. 

Did  you  consider  that  they  had  done  a  wicked  act  ? 
— They  were  sworn  members  of  a  secret  society,  into 
which  they  had  entered  from  what  they  considered 
patriotic  motives.  They  went  to  release  one  of  their 
chiefs,  who  was   in  a  prison  van,  and   fired  into  tha 
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lock  of   tlie   door  in    oidec   to  open  it,  and    killed  a 
policeman  by  misadventure. 

Is  that  a  wicked  act  ? — ^Xhere  are  degrees  in 
wickedness.  (Laughter.)  I  understood  that  the  men 
acted  according  to  their  sense  of  their  duty  to  the 
organization  to  which  they  belonged. 

Do  you  agree  that  it  was  wicked  or  not  ? — I  never  ■ 
argued  out  whether  it  was  wicked  or  not.   (Laughter.) 
I  consider  it  an  act  that  it  would  be  much  better  to 
leave  undone. 

Ton  will  not  go  further  than  that  ? — I  have  nothing 
to  say  to  the  dishonour  of  those  men.  I  think  they 
did  a  foolish  but  a  brave  act. 

Do  you  consider  that  a  crime  or  outrage  f — Not  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  terms. 

In  any  sense  ? — There  are  legal  crimes,  of  course. 

Is  it  with  the  same  ideas  in  your  mind  that  you  told 
their  Lordships  that  the  League  never  had  any  sym- 
pathy with  crime  or  outrage  ? — Yes. 

And  you  think  that  what  tho$e  men  did  was  not  a 
crime  or  outrage  ? — ^Not  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
words.  I  think  it  was  a  legal  crime.  I  think  it  was 
a  thing  that  ought  not  to  have  been  done,  but  it  was 
unpremeditated . 

Do  you  think  that  the  fact  that  the  men  had  taken 
the  oath  of  some  secret  society  was  a  justification  for 
their  action  ? — In  their  minds  I  think  it  was.  I  have 
never  favoured  the  taking  of  a  secret  oath. 

Do  you  think  it  was  any  justification  ? — I  do,  be- 
cause in  their  minds  it  supplied  a  certain  justification 
for  the  adventure  in  which  they  were  engaged.  I 
think  there  are  many  crimes  punishable-  by  law, 
which,  in  the  condition  of  things  in  Ireland,  the 
people  would  not  regard  as  morally  disgraceful  or 
criminal,  inasmuch  as  the  motive  is  not  a  dishonour- 
able motive. 

If  a  man  honestly  believed  that  he  was  justified  in 
shooting  a  land-grabber  in  the  legs,  would  his  belief 
be  an  excuse  ? — I  think  that  if  he  believed  that  be 
was  doij>5  right  it  would  minimize  his  moral  respon- 
STOillty,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  act  would  be 
justifiable. 

Would  you  call  that  a  legal  crime  ? — Certainly. 

Not  a  moral  crime  ? — I  say  that  shooting  in  the  legs 
and  similar  crimes  are  both  legally  and  morally 
wrong  ;  but  provocation  must  be  taken  into  account 
and  a  man's  idea  of  his  own  acts. 
.  Supposing  a  herd  gets  into  disgrace  with  the  League 
for  working  on  the  land  of  an  unpopular  landlord,  and 
supposing  that  he  is  shot  in  the  legs,  is  there  any 
moral  ju-stification  for  the  act  ? — No. 

If  a  "  land-grabber  "  takes  a  farm  which  has  been 
vacant  for  two  years,  and  if  he  is  shot  in  the  legs,  is 
there  something  to  be  said  for  the  man  who  shoots 
him  ?— No.  I  have  always  denounced  the  infliction  of 
any  injury  upon  the  persons  or  property  of  land- 
grabbers  or  any  other  persons.  When  I  spoke  in 
denunciation  of  land-grabbers,  as  I  did  many  times, 
I  frequently  added  that  not  a  hair  of  their  heads 
should    be    injured,    and    that   no  violence  should  be 


done  to  them.  I  have  told  the  people  publicly  that  if 
I  saw  a  land-grabber  drowning  in  a  ditch  I  would 
pull  him  out  ;  that  if  I  saw  one  wounded  I  would 
stanch  his  wound  ;  that  if  I  met  one  hungry  I  would 
give  him  bread. 

But  yon  looked  upon  these  people  as  moral  lepers  ? 
—I  did.  I  think  they  are  a  very  despicable  and 
injurious  class  of  people.  They  are  largely  the 
cause  of  the  increase  of  rack-rents  in  Ireland. 

You  attended  the  League  meetings  pretty  con- 
stantly. Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  books  of 
the  League  ? — I  do  not  know  a  single  thing  about  the 
books. 

There  seems  to  be  a  mystery  about  the  books  ? — I 
cannot  say.  I  know  nothing  about  the  matter.  The 
books  were  never  in  my  possession. 

What  books  were  they  ? — I  suppose  they  contained 
the  accounts  and  so  forth. 

Was  a  letter  book  kept?— I  suppose  so, but  I  have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  it  whatever.  The  only  book  I 
had  personal  knowledge  of  was  the  book  in  which 
grants  to  evicted  tenants  were  entered. 

Yoti  were  chairman  at  the  meetings  P — Sometimes, 

Often  ?— Often. 

Were  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  pre- 
ceding week  brought  before  the  chairman  in  the  suc- 
ceeding week  and  signed  by  him  ? — ^At  the  public 
meetings  of  the  League  there  was  a  report  from  the 
secretary.  It  consisted  almost  wholly  of  a  statement 
of  the  grants  to  evicted  tenants  and  of  the  amounts 
received    by  the  League  since  the  last  meeting. 

The  President.— Were  the  grants  to  evicted 
tenants  entered  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose  P— 
Yes. 

The  Pbesideht.— A  separate  book  ?— Yes,    I  think 

80. 

Mr.  MtJKPHT. — Were  the  resolutions  entered  in  any 
minute  book  ? — I  do  not  know. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  Land  League.  Were  any 
minutes  kept  of  its  proceedings  ? — I  had  very  little 
knowledge  of  the  books  of  the  Land  League — scarcely 
any  at  all.  I  had  more  knowledge  of  the  National 
League. 

Was  there  a  cash  book  ? — I  suppose  so. 

Were  you  present  at  a  meeting  in  October,  1881  ? — 
I  could  not  tell  you  now. 

Do  you  remember  that  that  was  the  month  in  which 
th^  Land  League  was  suppressed  ? — Yes  ;  I  was  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  League  previous  to  its  suppres- 
sion. 

Was  Mr.  Ferguson  in  Dublin  at  that  time  P— I  dp 
not  know. 

Before  whom  were  the  applications  for  grants 
brought  ? — I  could  not  say.  I  had  very  little  know- 
ledge of  the  working  of  the  Land  League. 

The  gentleman  in  the  chair  must  have  known  some- 
thing about  such  matters  ? — I  can  speak  best  as  to  the 
procedure  of  the  National  League.  The  applications 
were  first  considered  by  the  committee,  whose  reporta 
were   read  at  subsequent  public   meetings.    I  think 
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that  applies  botlf  to  the  Land  League  and  National 
League. 

Were  jrou  not  a  member  of  the  committee  that  dealt 
with  these  matters  in  private  ? — Yes. 

What  was  it  called  ? — The  Executive  Committee, 
I  think. 

That  committee  repfulated  the  acconnts  that  were 
brought  before  public  meetings  of  the  League,  and 
dealt  with  applications  for  assistance  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  present  on  two  occasions  in  September 
and  on  the  7th,  11th,  and  13th  of  October,  in  1881  ?— 
I  may  have  been. 

On  the  11th  of  October  an  application  was  made 
from  Castleisland  for  a  grant  in  respect  of  Timothy 
Horan.     Do  you  remember  that  ? — No. 

Will  you  say  that  you  were  not  present  when  that 
matter  was  discussed  ? — I  will  not  say  that  ;  bat  I 
have  no  recollection  of  the  incident. 

After  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League  were  the 
books  in  the  office  or  not  ? — I  know  nothing  whatever 
about  the  matter. 

Did  you  make  any  inquiry  about  them  ? — I  did   not. 

Why  not  ? — 1  had  no  special  interest  in  the  books. 

But  you  were  the  last  chairman  before  the  suppres- 
sion ? — I  did  my  duty  as  chairman. 

WTio  was  there  in  a  more  responsible  position  than 
yourself  ?  On  whom  would  the  duty  of  looking  after 
the  books  and  papers  devolve  ? — I  suppose  on  the 
people  who  usually  took  charge  of  these  things. 
I  discharged  day  after  day  what  I  conceived  to  be 
my  duties  in  the  chair,  and  I  made  no  farther  in- 
quiries. 

Was  Mr.  Campbell  present  when  the  League  was 
suppressed  ?— I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Sexton  ? — He  was  in  charge  of  the  League  for 
some  time  ;   how  long  I  do  not  know. 

Did  you  know  of  any  books  being  taken  away  from 
the  Leagne  rooms  at  that  time  ?^-No. 

Was  Mr.  A.  O'Connor  there  at  that  time  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

Do  you  know  of  his  having  anything  to  do  with  the 
removal  of  the  books  ? — No.  1  know  by  hearsay  that 
Mr.  A.  O'  Connor  was  at  one  time  in  charge  of  the 
Land  League.  Mr.  Sexton,  Mr.  A.  O'Connor,  and  Mr. 
Harrington  might  know  something  about  these  mat- 
ters. 

You  never  heard  what  became  of  the  books  ?— I 
heard  recently — since  these  discussions  arose — that  the 
books  were  taken  to  England. 

All  of  them  ? — I  did  not  inquire  whether  there  were 
many  of  them. 

By  whom  removed  ? — I  do  not  know. 

The  charge  is  that  these  books  ought  to  be  forth- 
coming, and  that  they  are  not  forthcoming.  Have 
you  not  made  it  part  of  your  business  for  the  credit  of 
the  League  to  inquire  what  has  become  of  these  docu- 
ments ? — I  have  not. 

Where  were  you  when  yon  heard  of  the  suppression 
of  the  League  ? — I  was  in  the  Leagne  rooms. 

The  books  were  there  then  ?— I  do  not  know. 


Was  Dr.  Kenny  there  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

Have  yon  any  reason  to  think  that  when  the  news 
arrived  that  the  League  was  suppressed  all  the  books 
and  papers  were  not  in  the  League  rooms  ? — I  have  ne 
reason  to  think  one  thing  or  the  other. 

Did  you  ask  any  of  your  friends  what  had  become 
of  the  books  ?— No. 

Why  not  ?  Was  there  a  mystery  about  the  matter 
then,  as  now  ? — There  was  no  mystery, 

Did  ysu  intentionally  refrain  from  talking  to  any 
one  about  the  books  ? — No. 

Why  did  yon  not  talk  about  them  ? — I  had  a 
thousand  other  things  to  do. 

How  long  before  the  suppression  of  the  League  had 
you  last  seen  Dr.  Kenny  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

He  had  something  to  do  with  the  books,  had  he 
not  ?— I  do  not  know  that  he  had. 

Did  you  evRr  ask  him  whether  he  could  throw  light 
upon  this  subject  ? — No,  I  have  not.  Dr.  Kenny  is  a 
very  respectahle  citizen  of  Dublin. 

Mr.  Beid. — I  am  going  to  call  all  these  gentlemen. 
That  being  so,  is  it  necessary  that  this  line  of  cross- 
examination  should  be  continued  ? 

Mb.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.— Bat  suppose  they  all 
say  they  know  nothing  about  the  books  P 

The  Pebsidekt. — Are  you  going  to  account  for  the 
books  ?    If  not  Mr.  Murphy  is  entitled  to  go  on. 

Mr.  MimpHY. — You  had  cheque-books  there,  we 
know.  Used  you  to  sign  cheques  sometimes  ? — I  do 
not  think  I  did. 

Now,  when  was  it  first  brought  to  your  notice  that 
there  were  people  in  America  who  were  discussing 
the  use  of  dynamite  ? — The  American  newspapers 
used  to  reach  my  office  containing  accounts  from  time 
to  time  ef  the  proceedings  of  Irish  politicians  in 
America. 

And  I  presnme  those  discussions  in  America  were 
mentioned  between  the  members  of  the  Land  League  ? 
— No  ;  I  do  not  think  so.  But  I  spoke  of  these 
matters  to  members  of  my  staff  in  my  office. 

Among  the  members  of  the  League  was  it  a  tabooed 
subject  or  not  ? — I  did  not  discuss  it  ;  neither  did  I 
avoid  it. 

If  you  read  the  newspapers  at  the  time  you  must 
haro  seen  that  supporters  of  the  League  in  America, 
who  were  sending  over  money  for  its  use,  were  con- 
cerned in  the  dynamite  policy  ? — I  do  not  admit  for  a 
moment  that  the  people  who  were  in  favour  of  the 
dynamite  policy  Were  sending  money  to  the  League. 
I  think  they  were  not  doing  so. 

Of  course  Ford's  paper  reached  you  regularly  ?-* 
Yes. 

Did  you  read  it  ?— Some  parts  of  it  ;  I  did  not  read 
it  very  diligently. 

Did  you  ever  speak  about  Ford's  paper  at  any  meet- 
ing, or  as  a  matter  of  conversation  ? — No,  the  League 
was  in  no  way  responsible  for  it. 

But  money  was  coming  through  Ford  and  the  Irish 
World  ? — Yes,  but  we  never  believed  that  any  of  the 
dynamite  party  contributed  those  funds* 
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Do  you  say  that  Ford  was  not  in  1880  and  1881 
assisting  the  Land  League  by  collecting  funds  ?— I 
know  that  money  came  to  the  League,  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  the  relief  of  distress,  through  Ford  and 
the  Irish  World. 

And  for  general  purposes  P — Some. 

If  in  the  same  papers  dynamite  projects  were  dis- 
cussed, would  not  that  call  your  attention  to  the 
matter  ? — It  amazed  me  ;  I  read  some  of  it  with  feel- 
ings of  amazement  and  utterly  reprobated  it. 

Did  you  speak  about  the  matter  to  Mr.  Farnell  ?— 
Indeed  no  ;  he  had  ao  responsibility  for  these  things, 
nor  had  I. 

Up  to  1886,  do  you  say  you  never  spoke  about  the 
Synamite  conspiracy  ? — No,  these  things  were  done,  or 
attempted  to  be  done,  by  a  party  which  was  not  our 
party,  and  the  proceedings  of  which  we  utterly  dis- 
approved of.  I  do  not  know  that  at  the  time  Ford 
was  sending  money  to  us  he  was  advocating  dynamite  ; 
I  think  it  was  before  he  took  that  course. 

Was  the  question  never  discussed,  within  your 
memory,  between  you  and  Mr.  Parnell  ? — No. 

Or  Mr.  Biggar  ?— No. 

Or  Mr.  Davitt  ?— No. 

In  faofc,the  subject  was  never  touched  upon  ?— There 
was  no  design. 

It  was  accidentally  omitted  among  other  subjects 
of  conversation  ? — I  do  not  see  why  you  should  apply 
(hat  phrase. 

Was  it  by  accident  or  design  ? — Certainly  not  by 
design^;  bnt'I  do  not  think  the  word  "  accidentally  " 
would  apply  to  it  either  ;  it  was  simply  one  of  the 
things  about  which  I  had  not  spoken  to  him  or  he  to  me. 

Are  you  aware  that  in  1880-82  outrages  were  very 
prominent,  certainly  in  the  west  and  south-west  of 
Ireland  ? — Yes,  and  I  denounced  them. 

From  first  to  last,  did  you  ever,  either  in  your  paper 
or  personally,  give  any  assistance  to  those  who  ad- 
ministered justice  to  bring  a  single  Criminal  to 
justice  ? — I  had  no  way  of  doing  it. 

Kindly  answer  yes  or  no  ? — Do  you  mean  did  I  go 
to  the  police  ? 

Did  yon  give  any  assistance  in  detecting  outrage  ?— 
I  had  no  information  to  give.  I  treated  those  things 
in  my  newspaper  as  improper  and  things  to  be  con- 
demned and  denounced  ;  but  that  is  all  I  could  dc  ;  I 
had  no  cognizance  of  them  or  any  information  to  give. 

Did  your  Land  League  ever  pass  resolutions  to  the 
effect  that  the  people  should  attempt  to  bring  these 
criminals  to  justice  ? — I  think  some  such  resolution 
was  passed  by  some  branches. 

Now,  let  us  work  that  out.  First  of  all,  when  was 
it  ? — I  cannot  tell  you,  but  I  have  a  decided  im- 
pression that  somewhere  some  branch  of  the  League 
passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  with  regard  to 
the  perpetrators  of  moonlighting  outrages  members 
should  assist  in  handing  them  over  to  the  police.  I 
think  I  am  right  in  that. 

Now,  I  take  the  Land  League  Executive  first  of  all  ; 
did  they  ever   pass   any  resolution   to  that  effectr  ?— 


They  issued  a  document  which  th?y  circulated  among 
all  the  branches,  denunciatory  of  outrage. 

The  Pebsidbnt.— Did  they  pass  anything  in  the 
form  of  a  resolution  ?  We  have  had  the  circular 
already  ;  apart  from  that,  do  you  know  of  any  such 
resolution  being  passed  either  by  the  Land  League  or 
the  National  League  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

Cross-examination  continued.— Now  you  have  spoken 
about  some  branch  passing  such  a  resolution  ;  can  you 
give  the  name  of  the  county  or  town  where  this  took 
place  ? — No,  but  I  have  an  impression  that  it  was  in 
the  county  of  Kerry. 

You  spoke  about  Egan  ;  you  knew  him  well  ? — Very 
well. 

And  up  to  the  time  of  his  leaving  England  you  knew 
nothing  against  him  ? — Nothing  to  his  discredit. 

Have  you  read  the  speeches  attributed  to  him  in 
America  ? — Some  of  them. 

Have  you  read  anything  that  at  all  alters  your  view 
of  Mr.  Egan  ? — Mr.  Egan  appears  from  what  I  have 
recently  learned  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  Fenian 
association  ;  I  never  knew  it  until  I  read  these  pro- 
ceedings. I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  is  a  matter  of 
dishonesty  or  discredit,  but  you  are  asking  me  what  I 
know  about  him.  I  think  that  he  has  been,  and  was, 
a  more  advanced  Irish  politician  than  I  thought  he 
was.  I  did  not  read  the  speeches  which  were  put  in 
in  this  Court. 

Now,  there  is  a  speech  of  yours  to.wiiich  I  will  call 
your  attention.  You  were  aware  that  Westmeath  was 
a  very  hotbed  of  Bibbonism  ? — Years  ago. 

How  long  ago  ? — A  long  time  ago,  prior  to  1879. 

Do  you  know  any  other  part  of  Ireland  where 
there  was  as  much  Kibbonism  ? — No,  I  remember 
a  special  Act  passed  through  Parliament  to  put 
down  Kibbonism  in  Westmeath.  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  Bibbonism  except  that.  Westmeath 
I  know  had  a  special  reputation  for  it,  but  I 
know  nothing  of  the  existence  of  Bibbonism  else- 
where, or  there  either  except  as  a  matter  of  notoriety 
from  the  fact  that  there  was  a  Commission  and  that 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed. 

Now  I  will  call  your  attention  to  a  speech  of  yours 
at  Kilbrennon  on  the  18th  of  October,  1880.  (Bead' 
ing.)  "  We  will  so  organize  the  Irish  counties  that 
they  will  want  extra  police  in  every  county  in  Ire- 
land ' '  ? — I  think  that  is  distinctly  a  reference  to  the 
League  and. to  constitutional  a.gitatioD. 

How  would  you  make  it  necessary  to  have  extra 
policeforce;  byorime,ornotby  crime  ? — By  no  crime  ; 
by  an  extension  of  the  National  organization  to  those 
counties. 

But  why  would  extra  police  be  necessary  ? — That  is 
for  the  Governments  to  'say. -S  Wherever  the  National 
organization  was  extended  Dublin  Castle  thought  fit  to 
send  extra  police  for  the  purpose  of  spying  upon  and 
intimidating  the  people. 

"  They  will  want  extra  police  in  every  county  in 
Ireland  "? — Yes  ;  wherever  there  was  the  organization 
the  Government  would  have  to  send  extra  police. 
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For  what  ? — I  have  given  my  answer  ;  to  do  the 
work  they  are  sent  to  do  ;  to  harass,  to  persecute  and 
intimidate  the  National  organization  and  the  branches 
of  the  National  organization. 

This  answer  evoked  a  "  Hear,  hear  "  from  some 
person  sitting  in  the  well  of  the  Court. 

The  Pebsident.— I  do  not  wish  to  be  obliged  to 
take  extreme  measures,  but  if  anything  of  this  sort 
occurs  again  I  shall  have  to  exclude  strangers  from 
the  Court.  If  I  am  informed  who  is  guilty  I  shall 
take  steps  to  punish  him. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Will  you  explain  what 
you  mean  by  the  .words  *'  they  will  want  extra  police 
in  every  county  "  ?— Please  read  the  other  portion  of 
my  speech. 

The  Pebsident. — I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  think 
that  that  requires  explanation,  but  the  witness  asks 
that  the  context  should  be  read. 

Mr.  MuEPHY  then  read  the  previous  sentences  of 
the  speech,  as  follows  : — 

"  You  are  aware  that  there  is  at  the  present 
moment  going  on  an  uprising  of  the  land-oppressed 
Irish  people  against  this  atrocious  system  of  rack- 
renting  and  eviction,  known  by  another  name  which 
tells  in  one  word  the  whole  story  of  the  country — Irish 
landlordism.  Against  that  accursed  system  the  people 
are  rising  in  peaceful  revolt,  and  it  is  high  time  that 
they  should  do  so  ;  and  I  tell  you  that  that  peaceful 
revolt  of  theirs  cannot  be  put  down  if  the  people 
prove  true  to  each  other  ;  if  you  stand  together 
shoulder  to  shoulder  like  brothers  you  may  defy  all 
the  power  of  the  British  Government,  you  may  defy 
all  the  power  of  the  German  Government  at  the  back 
of  it,  to  continue  the  slavery  and  oppression  of  the 
Irish  race.  What  are  the  measures  that  are  now  being 
adopted  in  the  futile  hope  of  putting  a  stop  to  this 
righteous  movement  of  the  Irish  people  ?  A  few  days 
ago  there  was  issued  from  Dublin  Castle  a  circular 
announcing  that  an  increased  force  of  constabulary 
would  be  sent  to  the  counties  of  Galway  and  Mayo, 
and  the  increased  charges  of  these  constabulary, 
it  is  said,  will  be  put  on  the  people.  I  will 
tell  you  what  to  do  with  those  increased  charges. 
The  people  are  already  paying  as  much  as  they 
can  pay,  and  a  great  deal  more  than  they  ought 
to  pay,  and  if  this  increased  charge  or  increased 
rate  is  put  on  the  tenantry  in  any  part  of  Ireland,  I 
tell  them  to  go  and  stop  it  out  of  their  rent.  Let 
them  tell  the  landlord  that  this  increased  police  rate 
exceeds  their  power  to  meet  or  discharge,  that  they 
have  no  way  under  heaven  of  paying  it  Unless  by 
stopping  it  out  of  their  rents.  But  once  the  landlords 
find  out  that  you  are  on  that  track,  you  will  see  how 
soon  they  will  manage  to  do  without  this  extra  force. 
The  same  evil  that  calls  down  this  punishment  on  the 
people  for  their  legal  and  righteous  agitation  brings 
on  them  the  penalty  of  having  extra  police,  I  will 
tell  you  how  we  will  manage  that.  We  will  so 
organize  the  Irish  counties  that  they  will  want  extra 
police  in  every  county  in  Ireland." 

Witness. — My  meaning  is  practically  plain  ;  that 
extra  police  were  sent  to  that  part  of  the  country  for 
the  suppressien  of  a  legal  and  righteous  agitation,  and 
the  extension  of  that  legal  and  righteous  agitation  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  would  put  a  burden  upon  the 


landlords  in  Dublin  Castle  which  they  would  not  like 
to  bear. 

Me.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.— I  think  that  if  you 
look  over  the  page  there  are  words  which  might  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  the  passage  which  you  have 
quoted. 

Mr.  MuEPHY  then  read  as  follows  : — 

"  I  tell  you  that  for  the  working  out  of  your  cause 
no  outrages  on  your  part  are  necessary  or  desirable. 
It  you  spread  through  your  county,  and  if  there  is 
spread  through  all  Ireland,  this  organization  I  speak 
of,  it  will  be  more  powerful  than  any  amount  of 
terrorism  or  outrage  that  could  be  committed  in  any 
one  corner  of  the  land.  We  will  have  this  organiza- 
tion so  established  that  when  a  wrong  is  done  to  the 
tenants  in  any  part  of  Ireland  measures  will  be  taken 
to  redress  it." 

Cross-examination  continued. — If  this  is  the  kind  of 
organization  of  which  you  were  speaking,  why  would 
an  extra  police  force  be  necessary  ? — That  is  for  the 
Government  to  answer.  They  seem  to  think  that  this 
extra  force,  is  necessary. 

The  Peesidbnt. — I  think  I  see  the  witness's  mean- 
ing ;  his  explanation  is  that  the  Government  would 
suppress  their  agitation,  though  a  legal  one, -and  by 
extending  the  organization  they  would  make  it 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  employ  more  police 
in  suppressing  what  he  regards  as  a  legal  organiza- 
tion. 

Witness. — And  in  spying  and  watching  them. 

At  this  point  the  Court  adjourned,  it  being 
i  o'clock. 


FBIDAT,  MAY  24. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  86th  sitting  to- 
day at  half-past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of 
the  Eoyal  Courts  of  Justice. 

On  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats, 

Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan  again  took  his  place  in  the 
witness-box  for  cross-examination.  Before  any  ques- 
tions were  put  to  him  he  said, — I  wish,  with  your 
Lordships'  permission,  to  say  a  few  words  with 
respect  to  the  questions  asked  me  about  the  books 
and  documents  of  the  Land  League.  I  remember 
hearing  that  the  books  and  documents  were  removed 
to  the  house  of  one  of  the  ladies  who  was  prominent 
in  working  the  Ladies'  Land  League,  and  I  after*! 
wards  heard  that  some  of  the  books  and  documents . 
were  taken  to  London.  I  remember  hearing  of  somet 
being  taken  to  Paris,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
these  matters  myself.  If  anyone  had  said  that  somef' 
were  taken  to  Mrs.  Moloney's  house  in  London,  I 
would  not  be  able  to  contradict  it. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Mttephy. — Did  you  remem* 
ber  these  things  when  I  questioned  you  about  the 
books  yesterday  ? — They  were  not  prominently  in  vxf 
mind. 

Butyouknew  that  the  books  had  beentakenpossessioW 
of  by  the  Ladies'   Land  League  P — I  bad  no  inf  orma- 
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tion  with  reference  to  them.  I  dare  say  I  had  heard 
that  the  Ladies'  Land  League  had  taken  possession  of 
the  books. 

At  the  time  you  answered  me  yesterday  had  you 
heard  from  any.and  what, person  that  the  Ladies'  Land 
League  had  possession  Of  some  of  the  books  ? — At  a, 
time  long  antecedent,  no  doubt  I  did. 

Had  you  discussed  with  any  of  the  prominent 
members  of  the  League  what  had  become  of  the 
books  V — Certainly  not. 

Have  you  discussed  the  matter  since  yesterday  ? — 
No.  I  cannot  say  when  I  heard  that  the  Ladies'  Land 
League  took  possession  of  the  books.  The  matter  was 
more  or  less  rumoured  amongst  people  at  the  time . 

Yoii  have  made  an  affidavit  of  documents  on  which 
you  were  called  to  say  which  you  had  in  your  posses- 
sion and  what  had  become  of  the  others.  Why  did 
you  not  in  substance  give  the  information  you  now 
do  ? — I  think  my  answer  is  perfectly  candid  on  the 
subject. 

When  did  yon  hear  that  some  of  the  Books  had  gone  to 
Paris  ? — I  heard  it,  as  everybody  else  did.  at  the  time 
Mr.  Egan  left — that  he  had  taken  the  books  with  him. 
Whether  that  be  true  or  false  I  do  not  know.  I  also 
heard  that  Mr.  A.  O'Connor  took  some  with  him  when 
leaving  ;  whether  this  be  so  or  not  T  cannot  say. 

Did  you  hear  of  a  van  load,  including  books  and 
furniture,  being  carried  away  from  the  office  ? — No,  I 
did  not. 

We  were  discussing  yesterday  your  Westmeath 
speech,  of  which  you  gave  an  explanation. — Yes. 

Listen  to  these  lines  from  your  book  "  Green 
Leaves  "  : — 

"  Here's  to    Westmeath 

"  Where  tyrants  scarce  can  breathe." 

What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?— Oh,  its  poetry. 
(Laughter,) 

Was  Westmeath  the  county  where  Kibbonmen  had 
already  killed  a  good  many  tyrants  ? — The  words  had 
no  meaning  except  that  tyrants  had  been  properly 
dealt  with.     It  had  no  criminal  meaning. 

Who  were  the  tyrants  ? — The  oppressors  of  the 
people.  They  did  not  find  themselves  very  comfort- 
able in  Westmeath,  as  popular  opinion  was  so  strong 
there . 

Did  popular  opinion  take  the  form  of  preventing 
the  tyrants  from  breathing  ? — It  did  not. 

What  else  was  it  kept  the  tyrants  from  breathing  ? 
—There  are  tyrants  living  there  still . 

Why  did  you  drink  specially  to  Westmeath  ?— I 
drank  to  nearly  every  county  in  Ireland,  and  "  West- 
meath "  rhymed  with  "  breathe."  I  wish,  however, 
you  would  give  the  whole  of  my  poem  of  which  you 
read  a  part. 

Mr.  MUEPHY. — I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any- 
thing qualifying  those  lines. 

The  PKBaiDBKT. — If  Mr.  Sullivan  wishes  any  other 
portions  read  it  can  be  done  in  re-examination. 

Witness.— I  wish,  my  Lord,  utterly  to  disclaim  any 
criminal  meaning  or  intent  in  those  lines. 


Mr.  MuRPHT.— The  only  difference,  as  I  under- 
stand, between  Westmeath  and  other  counties  was  that 
tyrants  could  not  breathe  there  ? — In  the  poem  I 
toasted  every  county  in  Ireland,  and  the  rhyme  came 
in  very  handy. 

Very  well,  that  is  your  answer ;  I  shall  not  ask  you 
anything  more  about  it.  You  were  the  author  of  a 
Land  League  Catechism,  were  you  not  ? — Yes. 

This  was  published  on  the  22d  of  October,  1881,  in 
thp  Nation,  at  a  time  when  outrages  were  becoming 
very  frequent,  were  they  not  ?— I  do  not  know 
whether  they  were  or  not. 

Did  Eui'h  things  happen  within  your  knowledge  as 
boycotting  fimerals  ?— I  have  heard  of  such  things, 
but  of  thi^  I  am  sure,  that  a  great  many  of  the  so- 
called  boycotting  outrages  reported  in  the  papers  are 
not  true. 

Did  you  hear  of  such  things  as  boycotting  schools 
in  which  the  teachers  might  have  given  evidence 
againpt  Land  Leaguers  ? — In  which  the  teachers  had 
for  some  reason  become  obnoxious. 

For  giving  evidence  in  Courts  of  justice  ? — I  remem- 
ber reading  of  some  school  in  the  south  of  Ireland 
being  boycotted  because  the  teachers,  for  some  act  in 
connexion  with  the  movement,  made  themselves 
obnoxious  to  popular  feeling. 

Were  you  not  in  Court  during  Mr.  O'Brien's  cross 
examination  ? — Fart  of  it. 

Did  ygu  hear  him  say  that  outrages  appeared  in  his 
paper  under  the  heading  "  Incidents  of  the  Cam- 
paign "  while  ho  was  in  prison,  but  that  when  he 
came  out  he  discontinued  it  P  Did  you  have  a  similar 
heading  in  the  Nation  ?— I  think  there  was  a  heading 
"  Incidents  of  the  Land  War." 

Do  yon  recognize  any  substantial  difference  between 
the  two  ?— I  think  there  is. 

You  think, then.that  "  Incidents  of  the  Land  War  "  is 
a  proper  heading  under  which  to  insert  matters  relating 
tq  outrages  and  boycotting  ? — I  can't  say. 

Do  you  know  that  when  Mr.  Boyd  was  fired  at  and 
his  son  murdered  he  prosecuted  two  men  named 
Fhelan  for  the  murder,  and  that  the  Laud  League  sub- 
scribed £50  for  their  defence  ? — I  do  not  know  it. 

What,  Mr.  Sullivan  ? 

Witness  (indignantly). — I  have  answered  you.  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  MuRPHT. — It  is  no  use  your  being  indignant 
with  me.     I  wish  to  treat  you  with  all  respect. 

Witness.— At  this  moment  I  do  not  remember,  but  it 
is  quite  possible  that  they  did  do  so. 

Do  you  know  that  there  was  a  fund  of  £600  sub- 
scribed, in  great  part  by  the  Nationalist  papers,  for 
the  defence  of  those  men  ?— I  do  not  at  this  moment. 
I  don't  remember  that  I  wrote  an  article  in  the 
Nation  in  praise  of  those  men.  Although  I  am 
responsible  for  all  the  articles  that  appeared  in  the 
paper,  I  did  not  write  all  of  them. 

Let  ine  draw  your  attention  to  a  statement  in  your 
paper  on  the  27th  of  August,  1881 — that  the  Land 
League  voted  £60  as  a,  grant  for  the  defence  of  the 
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brothers  Phelan, charged  with  the  murder  of  Mr.  Boyd. 
I  think  you  will  agree  that  I  was  right  in  suggesting 
that  the  League  subscribed? — I  take  it  to  be  so,  but 
the  page  ' '  Incidents  of  the  Land  War  "  was  written 
by  the  sub-editor. 

Do  you  take  up  the  position  of  not  being  respon- 
sible ? — I  do  not  repudiate  a  single  line  of  the  paper. 
I  am  responsible  for  all,  although  I  did  not  write  it. . 
The  page  in  question  consists  of  a  number  of  para- 
graphs summarizing  the  news  of  the  week. 

Who  wrote  it  ?— The  sub-editor,  Mr.  D.  Ctilly, 
M.P. 

Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  after  the  acquittal 
of  these  men  Mr.  Boyd  was  severely  boycotted  ? — I 
think  that  was  so.  I  think  it  would  be  very  likely. 

Is  boycotting  regarded  as  an  "  Incident  of  the  War" 
ini  your  paper  ? — It  may  have  been. 

Let  me  read  you  some  of  the  paragraphs  appearing 
as  "  Incidents  of  the  War."  On  July  30,  1881, 
appeared  the  following  : — 

"  '  Kelieving  '  Mr.  Boyd. 

"  A  Press  Association  telegram  of  Tuesday  says  : — 

"  '  Two  hundred  men  from  the  north  of  Ireland 
arrived  yesterday  at  Waterford,  and  proceeded  by 
steamer  to  New  Boss,  escorted  by  a  large  body  of 
police,  to  cut  the  hay  of  Mr.  Boyd,  who  has  been 
boycotted  since  the  acquittal,  three  weeks  ago, of  the 
two  men  named  Phelan  for  the  murder  of  his  son  and 
the  attempt  to  murder  himself.'  " 

On   November    2G,    1881,    under  the   same  heading 
"  Incidents  of  the  Land  War,"  this  appeared  : — 
"  A  Boycotted  Funeral. 

The  LeimterLeader  of  Saturday  last  says  : — 

"  '  The  remains  of  Mr.  Kichard  Fentou,  of  Butters- 
grauge,  county  Carlo  w,  were  interred  at  Donard, 
county  Wicklow,  on  last  Monday.  The  coffin  was 
carried  on  a  military  brake.  Mr.  Fenton,  junior, 
could  not  procure  a  hearse,  though  he  tried  every 
town  within  a  circuit  of  30  miles.  He  took  the  farm 
at  Liscoleman  for  which  Mr.  O'Toole,  now  a  suspect 
in  Naas,  would  not  be  accepted  as  the  tenant.  He 
was  then  boycotted.  The  funeral  was  guarded  by 
police.'  " 

Do  you  regard  that  as  one  of  the  perils  to  which 
landgrabbers  or  enemies  of  the  League  were  to  be 
subjected  ? — Not  by  the  League. 

But  with  the  sympathy  of  the  League  ? — I  cannot 
answer  about  the  sympathy. 

Why  did  you  allow  those  incidents  to  be  inserted  as 
incidents  of  the  land  war  if  your  organization  did  not 
sympathize  with  what  was  done  ? — There  is  no  such 
consequence  in  the  case  whatever.  These  items  are 
clippings  from  the  daily  Press,  and  from  other  sources 
of  information. 

Did  you  think  that  their  insertion  would  be  likely 
to  prevent  landgrabbers  from  taking  evicted  farms  ?— 
Certainly  not. 

Did  you  think  that  the  insertion  of  such  matters 
would  be  likely  to  preve^nt  people  from  disobeying  the 
rules  of  the  League  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  that 
such  things  would  be  detrimental  to  the  minds  of  some 
people. 
"  Were  these  items  of  news  inserted  for  the  purpose 


of  frightening  people  ? — It  was  not  inserted  for  that 
purpose  ;  it  was  simply  published  as  news. 

The  only  other  matter  I  have  to  ask  you  abont  is 
this.  Mr.  Beid  read  some  passages  from  your  paper 
with  the  view  of  showing  its  peaceable  character, 
and,  among  other  things,  the  dislike  it  had  for  dyna- 
mite outrages.  I  am  going  to  read  you  an  article 
callfed  "  Coming  Home  to  Roost  "  :— 

"  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  phrase  by  which 
British  and  West  British  writers  love  to  designate  the 
Irish  or  Irish-American  imitators  of  Hartmaa,  Orsini, 
Gallenga,  Mazzini,  and  Co.  is  the  'dynamite  fiends.' 
Dynamite  Fiends  !  Why  Fiends  I  Our  own  opinion 
of  this  class  of  men  is  well  known.  We  hold  their 
principles  and  practice  in  utter  aversion,  but  when 
we  find  our  British  and  West  British  contemporaries 
tacking  on  the  epithet  '  fiends  '  to  those  who  use 
dynamite  or  advocate  the  doctrine  of  what  is  called 
tyrannicide,  our  curiosity  is  aroused,  and  we  want  to 
know,  you  know.  Fiends  I  Is  this  the  first  time 
dynamite  has  been  used  in  political  outrages  ?  Surely 
not.  Is  the  English  Government  the  first  Government 
warred  against  by  dynamite  explosions,  carried  out 
by  secret  conspirators  ?  Surely  not.  Why,  then,,  do  we 
uow,/ortAe./ir3<tim«,  find  the  English  newspapers  calling 
the  use  of  dynamite  against  a  Government  fiendish  ? 
There  are,  as  there  have  been  for  years  past,  dyna- 
miters in  Russia.  Yea  !  dynamiters  with  a  vengeance. 
Turn  we  over  the  highly  moral  and  nobly  virtuous 
English  Press  to  find  whether  those  Russian  dynamiters 
are  styled  '  Dynamite  Fiends.'  Vain  search.  But 
perhaps  the  Russian  dynamiters  have  never  done  any- 
thing so  fiendish  as  the  blowing  up  of  the  window-sill 
of  the  London  Local  Government  Office.  Perhaps  they 
never  broke  so  many  panes  of  glass  as  those  fiends  did 
at  Westminster.  Perhaps  they  never  frightened  so 
estimable  a  man  as  Sir  William  Harcourt."  (Laughter.) 
"  '  Marry  come  up  !  '  They  blew  into  fragments  the 
dining-ball  of  the  Imperial  Palace,  where  they  had 
hoped  to  destroy  a  man  almost  as  lofty  and  nearly  as 
autocratic  as  Sir  William— the  Czar  of  Russia,  to  wit. 
The  occurrence  was  duly  chronicled  by  our  British 
contemporaries.  Why,  ah  !  why,  we  want  to  know, 
did  they  not  then  call  dynamiters  '  Fiends,'  with  a 
big  '  F  '  ?  Oh  !  but  look  at  that  terrible  Whitehead 
affair.  Think  of  those  fishing  stockings  filled  with 
nitro-glycerine  !  Think  of  Gallagher  and  his  gutta- 
percha bags.  Have  not  the  informers  disclosed  that 
the  House  of  Commons  was  to  be  '  tumbled,'  and  even 
the  sacred  edifice  in  Scotland-yard  knocked  into 
ruins  ?  At  all  events  it  surely  is  '  fiendish  '  to  use 
dynamite  in  treasonable  projects  to  terrify  or  destroy 
the  rulers  of  a  country.  Softly,  softly,  most  virtuously 
indignant  British  pressman." 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Sullivan,  is  not  the 
moral  of  that  article  that  the  dynamiters  were  right  7 
— It  is  not.  The  moral  is  this — that  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  hyprocrisy  in  the  West  British  Press  on  the 
subject.      ■' 

Does  it  not  mean  "  serve  them  right  "  ? — No. 

Do  you  think  the  dynamiters  were  fiends  or  not  ?— I 
think  they  are  criminals  of  the  deepest  dye. 

Do  you  think  they  were  fiends  ? — That  word  was 
used  by  the  London  Times. 

Do  you  think  they  were  fiends  or  not  ? — ^No  men  are 
fiends.  The  writer  of  that  article,  my  Lords,  points 
to  the  hypocrisy  of  Thf  Times  — • 
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The  President.— You  need  not  repeat  all  that.  Do 
you  approve  of  that  article  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan. — As  an  article  against  The  Times 
newspaper,  my  Lord,  I  do  approve  of  it  ;  but  I  say 
that  the  ■writer  of  that  article  would  be  the  last  man 
in  the  world  to  write  a  line,  with  intent  or  know- 
ledge, that  could  be  understood  as  a  palliation  of 
anything  of  that  sort.  If  I  mentioned  his  name,  I  am 
sure  every  one  would  say  so. 

Mr.  MtTEPHY.— Unfortunately,  Mr.  Sullivan,  in 
this  wicked  world  we  can  only  judge  people  by  what 
they  say  and  do.  Do  you  approve  of  that  article  ? — I 
think  it  is  a  good  article. 

Are  yon  ashamed  of  it  ? — No,  not  a  bit  of  it.  It  was 
written  to  show  up  the  hypocrisy  of  the  London  Times, 
Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  some  people  might 
think,  on  reading  that  article,  that  it  was  written  in 
palliation  of  crime  ? — Oh,  I  cannot  go  into  what 
some  people  may  think. 

Ee-examined  by  Mr.  Beis. — As  you  said  yesterday, 
you  have  a  pamphlet  containing  some  record  of 
denunciations  of  crime  by  different  members  of  the 
League,  spoken  at  public  meetings  and  taken  from 
published  reports.  (To  the  Court.)  My  Lords,  I  pro- 
pose to  put  this  document  in.  (To  witness.)  Now, 
Mr.  Sullivan,  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  Land 
League  books.  You  have  told  us  you  have  not  spoken 
to  anyone  in  reference  to  the  matter.  As  far  as  the 
books  are  concerned  had  yon  ever  the  custody  of 
these  books  yourself  ? — Never. 
Or  the  control  of  them  ? — Not  one  of  them. 
You  have  been  asked  in  reference  to  your  poems, 
did  it  ever  enter  into  your  mind  that  they  would  be 
an  incitement  to  crime  and  outrage  ? — No,  certainly 
not. 

When  were  they  published  ? — They  were  republished 
in  1888. 

When  were  they  first  published  ? — Oh,  a  long  time 
ago.    They  have  gone  through  20  or  30  editions. 

I  now  want  to  ask  you  about  some  of  these  articles 
referred  to  by  my  learned  friend.  First  of  all,  there 
is  one  on  August  27,  1881.    (Reading)  : — 

"  From  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Sexton,  M.P. ,  by 
the  Eev.  Father  Furlong,  CO.,  and  read  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Land  League  on  Tuesday,  a  full  knowledge 
maybegainedof  the  treatmentof  whiohjohn  and  Walter 
Phelan  were  the  victims  in  the  New  Eoss  murder 
case,  and  of  the  praiseworthy  and  happily  successful 
efforts  made  by  Father  Furlong  and  his  colleagues  on 
the  Shanbough  defence  committee  to  secure  a  fair 
trial.  The  letter  exposes  all  the  obstacles  thrown  by 
the  Crown  in  the  way  of  an  immediate  and  final  hear- 
ing of  the  charge  ;  how  the  trial  was  wantonly  post- 
poned from  assize  to  assize  ;  how  the  cas#  was  first 
brought  to  Waterford,  then  to  Kilkenny,  and  then  to 
Dublin  ;  how  the  witnesses  were  carried  from  their 
homes  to  an  '  informers'  den  '  in  the  metropolis,  and 
how  the  prosecution  acted  when  the  jm-y  were  being, 
impanelled.  During  all  this  prolonged  period  Father 
Furlong  never  relaxed  an  effort  to  attend  to  the  per- 
sonal necessities  of  the  two  men  in  prison,  and  to 
secure  for  them  an  impartial  trial.  In  doing  this  a  large 
amount  of  money  was  needed,  and  the  committee,  rely- 


ing on  the  co-operation  of  their  countrymen,  accepted 
the  task  of  collecting  a  sufficient  fund.  The  response 
to  their  appeal  was  generous  and  encouraging — £600 
were  placed  at  their  disposal.  It  will  need  nearly 
£200  more.  Father  Furlong  says,  to  discharge 
all  the  liabilities  of  the  committee.  On  Tuesday 
the  Land  League  granted  £50  towards  this  sum,  and 
we  are  sure  the  people  of  Ireland  will  not  be  slow 
in  subscribing  the  remainder." 

That  was  done  after  the  men  were  acquitted  ?— 
Well,  I  have  not  got  it  in  my  mind  just  now.  I 
think  you  will  find  they  had  been  acquitted. 

The  next  article  you  were  asked  about  is  one  that 
appeared  on  July  30,  1881.  It  is  called  "  Eelieving 
Mr.  Boyd,"  and  is  under  the  head  of  "  Incidents  of 
the  Land  War  "  :— 

"  A  Press  Association  telegram  of  Tuesday  says  : 
—Two  hundred  men  from  the  north  of  Ireland 
arrived  yesterday  at  Waterford,  and  proceeded  by 
steamer  to  New  Boss,  escorted  by  a  large  body  of 
police,  to  cut  the  hay  of  Mr.  Boyd,  who  has  been 
boycotted  since  the  acquittal  three  weeks  ago  of  the 
two  men  named  Phelan  for  the  murder  of  his  son  and 
the  attempt  to  murder  himself." 

^That  comes  from  the  Press  Association.  It  is 
headed    "  a  Press  Association  telegram  says." 

The  PKESIDENT. — Is  it  or  is  it  not  under  the  head- 
ing "Incidents  of  the  Land  War  "  ?  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Beid. — Yes,  my  Lord,  it  is  imder  that  heading, 
but  under  that  heading  are  placed  extracts  from  the 
Express,  the  Freeman,  the ,  Evening  Telegraph,  the 
Press  Association,  the  Cork  Examiner,  and  other  news- 
papers. (To  witness.)  The  next  article  I  have  to 
refer  to  is  that  of  November  26,  1881.  That  also 
comes  under  the  heading  "  Incidents  of  the  Land 
War,"  but  it  is  also  an  extract  from  the  Leinster 
Leader  ? — Yes. 

Then,  on  May  6,  1883,  there  is  an  article  to 
which  attention  has  been  drawn.  My  learned  friend 
Mr.  Murphy  only  read  down  to  a  certain  point.  The 
article  delates  to  dynamite,  and  I  wish  to  show  from 
the  tone  of  the  article  that  it  was  but  a  criticism  on 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  Press  in  treating  these  outrages 
in  one  way  in  one  place  and  in  another  way  in  another 
place.  At  the  end  of  the  article  this  paragraph 
occurs  (reading)  : — 

"  It  is,  indeed,  highly  edifying  to  find  The  Tim^s, 
with  Mr.  Gallenga  on  its  staff,  complaining  that  Mr. 
Parnell  maintains  '  a  dubious  attitude,'  towards  dis- 
ciples of  the  Mazzinian  theories, and  it  is  quite  touch- 
ing to  study  the  appeals  of  English  journals  to  America 
on  the  subject  of  '  dynamite  fiends.'  Time  at  last 
sets  all  things  even.  Lord  Miuto's  mission,  Lord 
Ellenborough's  '  million  of  muskets  '  •  fund,  the 
butchery  of  Count  Eossi.the  frauds  of  Cavour,  the  over- 
throw of  Naples,  the  robbery  of  the  Pope,  the  murders 
in  the  Rue  Lepelletier,  the  '  not  guilty,'  verdict  for 
Dr.  Barnard  are  terribly  awkward  memories  just  now 
for  British  political  moralists.  '  Knives  and  hatchets  ' 
have  travelled  from  the  Corso  to  the  Pho9nix  Park  ; 
dynamiting  has  made  its  way  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
London  ;  bombs  explode  at  Westminster  as  in  Paris  ; 
and  England,  whilom  benign  mother,  patroness  and 
protector  of  the  conspiring  fraternity,  shiieks  madly. 
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'  Fiends,  Sends  I  Fire,  £re  I  Murder,  murder  ! 
Police,  police  !!!" 

Now,  whether  that  article  is  just  or  imjust,  at  alj. 
events,  the  tone  of  it  was  intended  to  show  what, you 
said  ? — It  was  intended  by  that  article  to  show  up  the 
inconsistency  and  hypocrisy  of  some  of  the  London 
lifewspapers.  I  say  again,  that,  if  the  name  of  the 
writer  were  mentioned  here, it  would  be  recognized 

The  Pbesidbnt.— It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that 
again. 

Mr.  MiTRPHT. — I  should  like,  my  Iiords,  to  put  one 
more  paragraph  to  Mr.  Sullivan,  it  I  may  be  allowed 
to  do  so.     It  appeared  on  May  14,  1881  :— 

"  '  Boycotting.' — National  school  for  Millstreet, 
County  Cork. — The  Cork  papers  of  Saturday  last  have 
the  following  : — '  Considerable  excitement  was  caused 
in  Millstreet  a  few  days  ago  by  the  appearance  on 
the  walls  of  the  town  of  placards  calling  imperatively 
on  the  people  to  '  boycott '  the  National  School,  as  a 
relative  of  the  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  in  the 
Millstreet  Land  League  trials  in  Cork  was  teaching 
there  as  an  assistant  schoolmaster.  Since  the  posting 
up  and  publication  of  these  placards — which  stated' 
that  in  opposition  to  the  National  School,  a  Land 
League  private  preparatory  school  was  to  he  opened 
in  the  band  room  of  the  town — about  100  children 
have  been  withdrawn  from  the  National  School  and 
sent  and  taught  at  the  Land  League  School,  the 
master  of  which, Mr. Thomas  M'Carthy.has  been  chosen 
by  the  people.  With  regard  to  boycotting  of  the 
National  School  in  Millstreet  it  is  right  to  say  that 
it  does  not  extend  at  all  to  the  advanced  National 
School — that  is,  to  that  department  where  the  senior 
pupils  are  educated — but  entirely  to  the  preparatory,  as 
in  the  school  there  is  a  relative  of  the  Witnesses  who 
gave  evidence  against  the  Land  League  prisoners  in 
the  recent  trials.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  number 
of  pupils  at  the  present  time  attending  the  male  pre- 
paratory National  School  is  15,  whereas  previous  to 
the  publication  of  this  placard  the  number  was  100." 

I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Sullivan,  was  not  the  publi- 
cation of  such  an  incident  as  this  regarded  compara- 
tively as  the  work  of  the  Land  League  ? — I  treated 
that  as  a  matter  of  news. 

Was  it  news  that,  in  yt)ur  judgment,  it  was  good  to 
circulate  ? — It  was  news  that  I,  as  a  newspaper  man, 
felt  it  my  duty  to  publish.  You  will  find  plenty  of 
that  kind  of  thing  in  the  English  Press,  and  especi- 
ally in  The  Times. 

The  President. — Do  not  stray  away  from  the  ques- 
tion. 

You  are  not  ashamed  of  having  printed  and  circu- 
lated that  article  ?^Certainly  not. 

By  Mr.  Ebid.— This  is  also  beaded,  "  The  Cork 
papers  say."  Is  there  any  attempt  made  to  glorify 
the  incident  in  any  way  ? — Certainly  not. 

Is  it  your  way  as  a  journalist  to  publish  all  news, 
good  or  bad  ? — Certainly,  unless  it  is  indecent.  That 
is  where  I  draw  the  line. 


The  Eev,  Charles  Stewart'  was  next  called.  In 
answer  to  Mr.  A.  Ettssell,  he  said, — I  am  a  Catholic 
|curate  -in   Miltownmalbay.      I   went  there   in   1882. 


j?rior  to  1882  I  was  at  Feakle.  I  remember  the 
murder  of  Michael  Moroney.  It  took  place  some  time 
in  1882.  The  Laud  League  at  Feakle  was  suppressed 
at  the  time.  From  what  I  know  of  the  facts  of  that 
murder  I  believe  it  was  not  an  agrarian  murder.  The 
day  after  it  occurred  I  denounced  it  in  both  churches' 
before  large  congregations.  I  did  not  denounce  it  at 
any  meetings,  because  no  meetings  were  permitted  at 
the  time.  The  feeling  of  the  people  in  the  neighbour- 
hood as  regards  that  murder  was  one  of  universal  indig- 
nation against  the  perpetrators.  Shortly  after  the 
murder  I  left  Feakle  and  went  to  Miltownmalbay.  I 
have  heard  something  of  the  facts  of  an  outrage  on 
another  Michael  Moroney.  I  think  Jthat  occurred  on 
the  same  night  as  the  murder  of  Michael  Moroney  at 
Feakle.  There  was  no  Land  League  at  Miltown- 
malbay when  it  occurred.  The  National  League  was 
established  at  Feakle  after  I  left.  I  was  a  member 
of  the  Land  League  at  Feakle, and  am  a  member  of  the 
National  League  where  1  am  now.  I  was  an  ofScer 
of  the  League  for  a  short  time.  I  am  pretty  familiar 
with  the  proceedings  at  League  meetings,  as  I  at- 
tended them  regularly  for  some  time.  The  class  of 
people  who  joined  the  League  were  generally  elderly 
men  with  means.  From  my  knowledge  of  both 
Leagues  I  believe  they  had  no  sympathy  whatever 
with  crime  and  outrage.  On  the  contrary,  they 
regarded  it  as  most  injurious  to  their  organization. 

Cross-examined  by  SlE  H.  JAMES.— I  think  the 
murder  of  Michael  Moroney  took  place;  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1882.  I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  date. 
Feakle  is  the  name  of  the  parish  where  Michael 
Moroney  lived. The  Land  League  was  established  there 
early  in  1880. 

You  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  murder  was  not 
agrarian.  Had  Michael  Moroney  paid  his  rent  ? — I 
never  heard  in  the  parish  that  he  had  paid  his  rent. 

You  know  that  Mr.  Perry  was  agent  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Brown.      This  is  what  he  said  : — 

"  Had  you  any  conversation  in  1881  with  them^ 
that  is,  the  tenants — about  their  rents  and  about  the 
No-rent  Manifesto  ? — It  was  late  in  1881.  I  was 
obliged  to  take  proceedings  at  the  end  of  1881  in 
consequence  of  their  not  paying  on  account  of  the 
No-rent  Manifesto. 

"  Did  they  come  to  you  in  1881,  or  shortly  after 
that  ;  did  they  come  to  you  in  1881  in  a  body  in 
reference  to  this  demand  ? — ^They  said  that  they  could 
not  pay  their  rents  at  that  time. 

**  Did  they  give  any  reason  ? — I  cannot  remember 
about  the  reason.  In  my  opinion,  it  was  on  account 
of  the  No-rent  Manifesto. 

"  They  did  not  give  any  reason.  Do  you  remember 
on  a  day  a  number  of  them  coming  andtwo  men  of  the 
name  of  Moroney  separating  themselves  from  the  others 
and  coming  back  into  your  house  ? — I  do  ;  the  office. 

"  What  were  the  Christian  names  of  those  men  ?— 
Michael  Moroney  was  one,  William  Moroney  was 
another,  and  another  named  Kenny." 

That  would  probably  be  in  1882.  Have  you  any 
reason  to  doubt  that  that  statement  is  correct  ? — I 
have  no  reason  to  donbt  what  he  says.    The  only  thing 
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I  wish  to  say  is  that  I  did  not  hear  from  any  source 
that  he  had  paid  his  rent. 

Now,  a  witness  named  Michael  Moloney,  who  lived 
at  Cloonagro,  was  called  and  gave  evidence  as  to  an 
outrage.  How  far  was  the  nearest  Land  League 
branch  to  Cloonagro  ? — ^Three  miles. 

He  told  us  that  he  had  paid  his  rent  and  that  the 
next  day  men  came  to  him  and  stabbed  him  in  the 
back  with  a  bayonet,  notwithstanding  that  he  showed 
the  poor  rate  slip.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that 
outrage  ? — He  was  outside  my  parish. 

Father  Stewart,  you  have  come  to  give  evidence  in 
this  matter.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  outrage  ? 
—To  the  moonlighters. 

I  ask  to  what  do  you  attribute  that  outrage  ? — What 
questions  did  the  men  ask  when  they  came  ? 

I  will  road  the  passage  to  you: — 

"  On  Friday  you  paid  the  rent,  and  on  Saturday  the 
men  came  to  you  ? — We  did  not  pay  it  at  all. 

"  Sir  C.  Russell.— You  did  not  pay  it  at  all  ?— Not 
on  that  day.    We  paid  no  rent  at  all  on  this  day. 

"  Mr.  Atkinson. — ^Was  it  after  the  day  you  went  to 
the  agent  ?— After  the  day  we  went  to  the  agent 
those  men  appeared  to  us. 

"  What  did  they  do  to  jou  ? — They  came  in,  and 
they  asked  me  for  a  poor-rate  ticket. 

"  Does  the  poor-rate  ticket  combine  a  bit  to  be 
given  to  the  landlord  when  you  paid  your  rent,  and  a 
bit  to  be  given  to  the  tenant  ? — Yes. 

"  And  if  you  had  the  whole  poor-rate  ticket  they 
would  know  whether  you  paid  your  rent  or  not  ? — 
Exactly. 

"  And  did  you  produce  the  whole  of  the  poor-rate 
ticket  ? — Begad,  I  did. 

"  And  that  showed  you  had  paid  the  rent  ?— Well, 
begad.  I  had  not  it  paid,  your  Worship. 

"  What  did  they  do  to  you,  now,  after  they 
demanded  it  from  you  ? — Begorra,  one  of  them  gave 
me  a  stab  of  a  bayonet,  and  one  of  them,  begorra, 
said,  '  Be  quiet,'  and  aftfer  that  I  said  I  had  not 
it  paid,  and  I  showed  them  the  poor-rate  ticket,  and 
after  that  they  made  like  a  shot  of  a  gun.  It 
appeared  to  be  about  the  kitchen  to  me.  I  could  see 
no  sign  of  it.  I  fancied  there  was  no  damage  in  it, 
although  it  made  a  report.  After  that  they  went  away. 

' '  Did  they  say  why  they  had  stabbed  you  ? — They 
did  not  say  a  ha'porth  after  what  I  told  you.  This 
fellow  that  stabbed  me  called  me  a  blackguard." 

You  know  that  you  have  said  that  one  crime,  that 
of  the  murder  of  Michael  Moroney,  of  Lahoit.was  not 
agrarian.  I  ask  you  to  what  do  you  attribute  the 
outrage  I  have  just  brought  to  your  notice  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

Would  you  attribute  it  in  any  way  to  the  fact  of 
this  man  going  to  the  agent's  office,  where  he  might 
have  paid  his  rent  ? — I  would  not. 

Not  at  all  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

To  what  do  you  attribute  the  outrage  upon  him,  if 
not  to  the  fact  that  he  had  gone  to  the  agent  ? — I 
could  not  tell.  If  he  was  attacked  because  he  had 
gone  to  the  agent  all  the  others  who  bad  gone  to  the 
agent  would  have  been  attacked  also. 


Do  you  know  that  the  others  were  attacked  ? — No. 

You  never  heard  of  that  till  now  ? — No. 

You  are  quite  sure  that  you  never  heard  of  any  one 
else  being  attacked  ? — I  heard  that  the  moonlighters 
visited  three  or  four  other  houses  on  that  night. 

Where  ? — In  this  neighbourhood  of  Michael  Moroney. 

Were  those  visits  to  tenants  on  the  same  estate  as 
that  on  which  Michael  Moroney  was  a  tenant  ? — I  am 
not  sure.  One  of  the  bouses  visited  was  outside  my 
parish,  and  therefore  of  that  I  cannot  speak. 

Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  any  other  landlords 
in  the  neighbourhood,  the  tenants  on  whose  property 
were  visited  on  the  same  night  that  Michael  Moroney 
was  ? — No. 

May  I  then  take  it  that  the  tenants  who  were 
visited  lived  Upon  the  tame  property  as  Michael 
Moroney  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  matter.  The 
fourth  person  visited,  I  believe,  was  outside  my 
parish. 

You  know  this  neighbourhood,  and,  having  such 
local  knowledge,  do  you  suggest  that  there  was  any 
other  landlord  than  Moroney's  whose  tenants  were 
visited  on  that  night  ?— No  ;  I  do  not  know. 

What  belief  have  you  on  the  subject  ? — Simply  I  do 
not  know. 

You  know  of  the  visits  to  three  men  ? — I  heard  of 
the  visits  to  four. 

Wait  a  moment.  The  three,  including  Moroney, 
lived  upon  one  property  ? — Yes. 

What  was  the  name  of  Moroney's  landlord  ? — Ha 
was  living  outside  my  parish  ;  his  name  was  Brown. 

Give  me  the  names  of  the  other  tenants  who  were 
visited  ? — There  were  three  men  named  Moroney  and 
one  named  Macnamara. 

Well,  there  was  Michael  Moroney,  of  Lahort.  Did 
anything  happen  to  him  according  to  your  knowledge? 
— He  was  shot  in  the  legs. 

Then  there  was  Michael  Moroney,  the  witness  who 
gave  his  evidence  ;  we  know  what  happened  to  him. 
Both  of  those  men  were  living  on  Mr.  Brown's 
property,  were  they  not  ? — That  is  the  man  who  was 
outside  my  parish. 

Well,  James  Macnamara,  he  was  a  man  who  lived 
in  your  parish  ? — Yes. 

What  happened  to  him  ?— -I  do  not  recollect. 

Was  he  visited  ? — I  believe  he  was. 

And  spoken  to  ? — I  believe  he  was. 

Who  was  the  fourth  man  who  was  visited  ?  Anothet 
man  of  the  name  of  Moroney  ? — I  do  not  know. 

How  many  of  the  tenants  who  were  visited  had  been 
to  the  agent  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  see  the 
number  who  went. 

How  many  tenants  were  living  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ?— Fifteen,  I  think. 

Did  the  Moroney  who  was  shot  go  to  the  agent's  ?— • 
I  believe  he  did.  There  wore  some  other  reasons 
alleged  why  he  was  shot  besides  that  he  had  gone  to 
the  agent's. 

Do  you  call  this  visiting  at  night  agrarian  or  not  ? 
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—I  do  not  think  that  the  Land  League  was  respon* 
Bible. 

But  was  it  agrarian  ?— You  might  call  it  so.  I  do 
not  believe,  however,  that  the  murder    was    agrarian. 

Was  asiing  for  the  poor  rate  ticket  agrarian  ? — 
Perhaps  it  was. 

Do  you  disapprove  of  all  such  acts  ?— I  do.  I  have 
frequently  denounced  them. 

Were  any  of  the  perpetrators  of  these  outrages 
detected  ?— No. 

About  this  time  did  yon  see  any  strangers 
in  your  parish  ? — No. 

Was  Feakle  in  a  disturbed  state  when  you  were 
there  in  1881  ?— No. 

Were  you  ever  boycotted  ? — Never. 

Nor  partially  boycotted  ? — No, 

Nothing  of  the  kind  ever  occurred  to  you  ? — No. 

Was  your  conduct  ever  complained  of  because  you 
would  not  denounce  the  police  for  acting  ? — No,  I  am 
act  aware  of  it. 

Were  not  either  yon  or  Father  Mead,  the  parish 
priest,  boycotted,  or  denounced  for  not  having 
denounced  the  police  for  doing  their  duty  ? — No. 

Nor  for  any  other  cause  ? — No,  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Be-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. — Were  you  boy- 
cotted, or  did  you  suffer  any  inconvenience  in  that 
direction  ? — ^Well,  I  was  not  boycotted. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  suffered  any  inconvenience  ? 
^Well,  no — ^no  inconvenience.  In  my  opinion  the 
murder  of  Michael  Moroney  was  not  an  agrarian 
offence.  I  talked  with  the  people  over  and  over 
again,  and  I  could  find  no  caase  why  it  should  be 
in  agrarian  crime.  I  heard  it  suggested  over  and 
over  again  that  some  private  quarrel  existed  between 
the  murdered  man  and  one  of  his  neighbours,  and  that 
that  might  have  been  the  real  cause  of  it.  I  was  not 
present  at  the  murdered  man's  funeral  because  it  is 
not  usual  for  priests  to  go  to  funerals  in  that  part  of 
the  country  unless  they  are  specially  asked  to  do  so. 
The  funeral  was  well  attended  I  heard.  As  far  as  I 
cuuld  see,  the  sympathy  of  the  neighbourhood  was  ex- 
tended to  the  widow  and  children  of  the  murdered 
man.  As  I  have  already  stated,  I  was  for  a  short 
time  connected  with  the  Land  League.  I  was  presi- 
dent of  the  local  branch  for  some  time  before  the  sup- 
pression of  the  League  until  its  suppression. 

Now,  Father  Stewart,  as  far  as  you  know  did  the 
Land  League  in  your  district  lend  any  countenance 
whatever  to  these  crimes  or  these  acts  of  intimidation 
to  which  your  attention  has  been  called  ? — None 
whatever. 

Did  you,  without  any  fear  or  hesitation,  denounce 
In  public  such  acts  of  intimidation  and  outrage  ?^-I 
iid,  frequently. 

Did  any  portion  of  the  Land  League,  or  of  the 
members  of  the  Land  League,  ever  find  fault  with  you 
for  not  denouncing  the  acts  of  the  police  ? — I  do  not 
remember  that  any  meetings  of  the  Land  League  were 
held  after  its  snppression. 

Be-cross-esamined  by   SIR   H,   James. — I   had   no 


connexion  with  the  Feakle  branch  of  the  Land  League 
in  September,  188S,  and  I  knew  nothing  about  its 
resolutions. 


Michael  Killeen  was  then  called,  and  was  examined 
by  Mr,  A.  Eussell. 

Mr.  A,  BtTSSELL,— This  evidence,  my  Lord,  is  with 
reference  to  the  statement  of  the  witness,  James 
Connell. 

The  witness,  in  reply  to  questions,  said  : — I  live  at 
Miltownmalbay,  and  I  was  secretary  to  the  National 
League  from  1885  to  1887.  I  have  read  the  evidence 
given  by  James  Connell  as  to  my  sending  him  a 
written  notice  to  attend  before  the  National  League. 
That  is  not  true.  He  came  to  a  meeting  of  the 
League  ;  but  he  did  so  voluntarily.  His  object  in 
coming  was  with  reference  to  a  dispute  between  his 
landlord  and  himself.  He  came  with  his  landlord's 
wife,  because  his  landlord's  mind  was  astray.  He 
asked  the  League  to  arrange  the  matters  of  difference 
between  his  landlord  and  himself.  I  did  not  threaten 
him,  if  he  did  not  join  the  National  League,  nor  did 
my  brother  Thomas.  My  brother  was  not  a  member  of 
the  League. 

Cross-examined  by  SlK  H.  JAMES. — You  have  been 
asked  about  this  National  League  branch  ;  when  did 
you  become  secretary  ?— Some  time  in  1886. 

How  long  did  you  remain  a  member  of  it  ? — Until 
1887, 

Did  yon  belong  to  any  secret  society,  such  as  the 
Irish  Eepnblican  Brotherhood  ?— No. 

In  your  oi&cial  position  as  secretary  to  the  League 
did  you  happen  to  keep  any  books  ?— Yes,  it  contained 
rough  minutes  of  the  meetings. 

Who  kept  that  minute-book  ? — It  was  left  in  the 
League  room. 

Who  made  the  entries  in  it  ? — I  did,  with  the  help 
of  my  assistant. 

You  would  be  principally  answerable  for  the  entries 
made  in  it  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  ever  issue  any  summons,  or  do  yon  know  of 
any  invitations  being  given  to  any  persons  to  attend 
the  League  ? — Never. 

Then,  when  persons  attended,  did  they  always  come 
voluntarily  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  ever  inquire  into  the  particulars  of  cases 
which  occurred  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 

Would  the  result  of  thosfe  inquiries  be  entered  in 
your  book  ?— They  might  or  they  might  not  be. 

You  mean  that  sometimes  they  were  entered  and 
sometimes  they  were  not  ? — Yes. 

Then  there  were  some  entries  in  your  book  ? — Yes. 

Would  the  minutes  made  at  one  meeting  be. read 
over  at  the  next  meeting  and  signed  by  the  chairman  ? 
—Yes. 

Who  was  the  chairman  ?— Father  White,  the  presi- 
dent. 

Who  wag  James  Shanoon  ? — He  was  the  vice-presi- 
dent. 
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About  how  many  persons  would  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  League  ? — I  could  not  say. 

About  how  many  ?— Two  hundred  at  times. 

That  would  be  at  public  meetings  of  the  League,  I 
suppose  ? — None  would  be  admitted  but  members. 

Had  you  committee  meetings  ?— Yes. 

Would  such  meetings  as  the  one  at  which  Connell 
was  present  be  meetings  of  the  League  or  of  the  com> 
mittee  ? — Meetings  of  the  League. 

Where  is  the  miuute-book  to  which  you  referred  ?— 
I  cannot  say.  When  the  League  was  suppressed  I  left 
it  in  the  League  room.  My  belief  is  that  Father 
White  took  the  book  from  the  League  room.  I  do 
not  know  what  became  of  it. 

Have  you  never  seen  it  since  ? — Never. 

During  the  time  you  were  secretary  of  the  League 
did  you  have  any  correspondence  with  the  Central 
League  in  Dublin  ? — "Very  little. 

Some  ? — Yes.  There  were  evicted  tenants  in  our 
locality,  and  we  wrote  to  Dublin  to  get  grants  for 
them. 

Did  you  transmit  any  funds  to  the  Central  League  ? 
—Yes. 

Did  you  receive  any  money  from  the  Central 
League  ? — Never. 

I  suppose  that  the  amount  of  money  you  sent  up  to 
the  Central  League  was  entered  in  the  book  to  which 
you  have  referred  ? — Yes. 

I  presume  that  you  know  nothing  of  what  has  become 
of  the  letters  that  you  received  from  the  Central 
League  ? — I  destroyed  every  letter  as  I  received  it. 

How  was  that  ? — ^They  were  of  no  value — of  no  con- 
sequence. 

They  were  on  the  subject  of  the  business  of  the 
branch  ? — I  never  wrote  to  the  Central  League  except 
for  a  grant  for  the  evicted  tenants. 

You  wrote  such  letters  and  you  received  replies 
to  them  as  the  secretary  to  the  League  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  get  any  money  for  the  evicted  tenants  from 
the  Central  League  ? — Yes. 

I  understood  you  just  now  to  say  that  you  sent  them 
money,  but  did  not  receive  any  ? — We  got  money  for 
the  evicted  tenants. 

Would  the  amounts  you  so  received  be  entered  in 
the  book  ? — ^Yes. 

Now,  when  Connell  first  attended  the  League  bad 
he  been  boycotted  ? — He  had  been  partly. 

What  do  you  mean  by  partly  ?— The  people  in  the 
locality  would  not  hold  any  intercourse  with  him — at 
all  events,  some  of  them  would  not. 

Would  they  sell  to  him  ? — ^He  was  refused  in  the 
shop. 

That  occurred  before  he  came  to  the  League  ? — No  ; 
afterwards. 

We  have  bis  evidence.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
he'had  not  been  boycotted  before  he  went  before  the 
meeting  ?— No,  he  had  not.  It  was  known  before  he 
came  to  the  meeting  that  he  had  taken  the  farm^ 


Did  anything  happen  to  him  ? — Nothing  happened  to 
him  at  any  time. 

Then  he  had  taken  a  farm,  nothing  had  happened  to 
him,  and,  according  to  you,  without  receiving  any 
notice, he  walked  into  your  Leagueroom  without  being 
expected  by  you  ? — Yes. 

What  made  him  come  there  ?  As  far  as  you  know 
why  did  he  come  to  you  ?— There  was  something  said 
of  the  matter  previous  to  his  coming  there,  that  he 
had  grabbed  this  farm.  He  came  there  to  say  that  be 
bad  not. 

What  made  him  come  to  your  Land  League  if  he 
had  not  any  communication  from  you  ? — I  cannot  say  ; 
he  came  there  of  his  own  free  will. 

Was  it  at  this  committee  meeting  ? — No  ;  he  was 
never  present  at  any  committee  meeting.  It  was  a 
meeting  of  the  branch. 

How  many  people  were  present  on  the  occasion  ?— > 
I  caimot  say. 

Father  White,  Mr.  Shannon,  Clancy,  Michael  Benn 
James  O'Brien  ? 

Witness. — I  do  not  know  any  James  O'Brien. 

John  O'Brien  and  yourself  ? — Yes. 

Was  any  one  else  present  ? — Yes. 

Who  ? — I  cannot  say,  it  is  a  long  time  since. 

Did  these  gentlemen  1  have  mentioned  to  you,  after 
hearing  this  man  Connell,  retire  into  a  private  room 
to  consult  ? — I  do  not  exactly  remember. 

What  do  you  say  to  that  ? — I  do  not  exactly  remem- 
ber. 

Does  your  memory  serve  you,  so  as  to  say  yes  or  no 
to  me  ? — No,  it  does  not. 

Whether  they  went  into  a  private  room  or  not,  did 
these  people  whose  names  I  have  given  to  you  con- 
sult ? — Yes  ;  I  remember  they  did  on  one  occasion. 

Would  that  be  July,  1887  ?— I  could  not  give  you 
the  date. 

We  are  now  in  the  middle  of  1889,  would  that  be 
July,  1887  ?— I  could  not  say. 

When  they  had  consulted  what  did  they  say  to  John 
Connell  ? — They  asked  him  to  leave  the  farm,  and  it 
is  my  belief  in  the  matter 

No,  no  ;  what  did  they  say,  please  ?— I  could  not 
say  exactly  what  they  did  say  ;  but  my  recollection 
is  that  what  they  did  say  was  that  they  would  build  a 
house,  or  he  would  get  the  first  labourer's  house  that 
would  be  built  in  the  district. 

Did  they  tell  him  that  he  must  leave  the  farm  ?— 
They  said  if  he  did  leave  the  farm  they  would  build 
a  house,  or  he  would  get  the  first  labourer's' house  that, 
would  be  built  in  the  district. 

And  if  he  did  not  leave  the  farm  ? — They  did  not 
say  the  consequence. 

And  if  he  did  not  leave  the  farm,  what  did  they 
say  would  happen  to  him  ?— They  did  not  say  anything 
would  happen  to  him. 

Having  consulted  in  his  case,  they  did  not  tell  him 
anything  that  would  happen  to  him  if  he  icitt  the 
farm  ?— No. 
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And  never  told  him  he  ought  to  go  ? — Yes,  they  did. 

But  not  that  he  must  go  ? — No. 

Did  they  use  these  words  ; — "  You  must  leave  the 
farm,  Mr.  Connell." 

Mr.  E.  T.  Eeid.— You  are  putting  the  words  — 

SiK  H.  Jamss. — I  am  cross-examining  this  witness. 

Witness. — That  is  my  recollection  ;  I  remember  Mr. 
Shannon  saying,  that  it  was  a  shame  to  him,  or  some- 
thing to  that  effect,  to  have  that  farm. 

Who  was  it  said  "  We  think  you  had  better  leave 
it  "  ? — I  cannot  say  ;    but  that  is  my  recollection. 

Did  they  not  tell  him  that  he  must  leave  the  farm, 
and  that  if  he  did  not  he  would  be  boycotted  ? — I 
never  heard  that  said  to  him  by  any  one. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Ebid. — Does  that  appear  in  the  evi- 
dence ? 

Sib  H.  James. — I  am  putting  the  question  There 
was  no  resolution  passed  censuring  the  conduct  of 
this  man  ? — Yes,  there  was. 

A  resolution  censuring  his  condilct  ? — Yes. 

For  what  ? — Grabbing  this  farm. 

This  man  Connell  ? — James  Connell. 

Was  this  after  the  consultation  — Yes  ;  he  .was  ex- 
pelled. 

They  censured  it  ? — I  do  not  know  if  they  did  cen- 
sure it. 

(Beading.)  "United  Ireland,  July  23,  1887.  Mil- 
townmalbay  Branch.  Eev.  P.  White,  P.P.,  the  secre- 
tary, acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  usual  grant  for 
the  evicted  tenants.  A  resolution  censuring  the  con- 
duct of  a  man  who  had  grabbed  an  evicted  farm  in 
the  locality  was  unanimously  adopted." 

Was  that  James  Connell  ? — It  must    have  been. 

That  censure  having  been  passed  upon  him  for  doing 
it,  he  was  expelled  ? — Yes. 

Why  ? — For  grabbing  the  farm. 

Did  he  agree  to  give  it  up  or  not  ? — He  said  he  had 
not  grabbed,  and  that  he  would  give  it  up,  and  that 
he  did  not  mean  to  hold  the  farm  ;  but  he  became 
rent-wamer,  and  the  people  did  not  believe  him.  They 
thought  he  was  holding  the  farm,  and  for  these 
reasons    he  was  expelled  from  the  branch. 

Was  it  at  the  same  meeting  when  these  gentlemen 
consulted  and  said  he  had  belter  leave  the  farm  that 
he  was  expelled  ? — No,  it  was  not  ;  I  think  it  was 
afterwards. 

He  was  censured  ;  was  he  after  this  boycotted  ? — 
He  was  partially  boycotted. 

What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — He  could  get  as 
much  as  he  wanted. 

What  do  you  mean  by  partially  boycotted  ?—I  mean 
he  could  get  his  supplies. 

What  do  you  mean  by  partially  boycotted  ? — Some 
people  would  not  speak  to  or  deal  with  him,  and 
others  would. 

Did  any  person  supply  him  with  any  goods  except 
from  the  shop  kept  by  Mrs.  Moroney  ?  If  so,  give  me 
the  names  ? — I  heard  he  was  supplied. 

Give  me  the  names  ?— I  was   told  by  a   shopkeeper 


in  Miltown   that  he  did  supply  him  when  he  went  to 
him  without  the  police. 

When  was  that  ? — He  was  refused  when  he  did  go 
with  the  police.  Peter  MacMahon  told 'me  that  he 
gave  him  goods  ;   I  heard  him  say  so. 

That  is  the  only  one  ?— Yes. 

Are  there  many  shops  in  Miltownmalhay  ?*— Icould 
not  say  how  many. 

What  sized  town  is  it,  about  ?— I  think  the  popula- 
tion is  about  1,400. 

Ee-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  EEID.— You  received 
letters,  which  you  say  you  destroyed  at  the  time,  from 
the  National  League  ? — Yes. 

My  Lords,  we  have  copies  of  all  of  them. 

As  regards  the  money,  you  got  receipts  from  the 
tenants  to  whom  assistance  was  given  ? — Yes. 

And  you  further  forwarded  these  receipts  to  the 
central  League  ? — Yes. 

With  reference  to  the  minute  book,  what  sort  of  a 
book  did  you  keep  ;  did  you  keep  regular  books  ?— ■ 
No. 

What  sort  of  a  book  P — A  sort  of  rough  book. 

After  the  League  was  suppressed  you  ceased  to 
enter  any  minutes  in  the  books  at  all  ? — Yes. 

So  tar  as  you  know  was  any  one  ever  threatened  or 
coerced  or  in  any  way  influenced  to  join  the  League  ? 
— Nobody  to  my  knowledge. 

Was  Connell  a  member  of  the  League  himself  when 
he  came  before  it  ?— Yes. 

He  had  taken  a  vacated  farm  ? — Yes. 

Will  you  tell  me  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
League  taking  any  cognizance  of  that  ;  what  were 
the  circumstances  of  his  having  taken  that  farm  ;  do 
you  remember  ? — I  believe  I  do.  He  had  an  acre,  I 
believe,  and  a  house  on  this  farm  sub-let  to  him  by 
Mr.  Carroll,  his  landlord.  Mr.  Carroll  was  evicted 
from  his  farm,  and  Connell  kept  his  own  part  after 
the  farm  was  vacated.  He  held  then  direct  from  the 
landlord  ;  after  that  date  he  became  rent-wamer  for 
the  landlord. 

Did  he  take  the  whole  farm  afterwards  ? — No. 

Did  he  become  caretaker  upon  it  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  he  take  a  part  of  the  farm  himself  which  he  had 
not  held  before  ? — Yes,  I  believe  he  did. 

The  President. — First  of  all  he  said— he  has  now 
added  something  to  it — but  I  understand  him  to  say 
that  he  occupied  that  which  he  had  been  sub-tenant 
of.  There  may  be  something  more  in  that.  (To 
witness.)  Had  he  any  other  land  than  that  which  he 
had  been  sub-tenant  of  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Eeid. — Was  the  man  who  had  been 
evicted  and  who  had  been  his  immediate  landlord 
also  called  Carroll  ? — Yes  ;  the  head  landlord  was 
Carroll  and  the  immediate  landlord  was  Carroll,  and 
the  sub-tenant  was  Connell. 

Do  you  know  whether  his  rent  had  been  considered 
excessive  or  not? — I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  facts 
of  that. 

You  remember  Mrs.  Connell  being  boycotted,  and 
that  she  had  gone  round  with  the  police  ;  can  you  say 
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whether  or  not  she  and   Connell  were  completely  boy- 
cotted ? — They  were  not. 
(Reading)  :— 

"  I  went  to  the  people  of  the  town  and  I  asked 
them  myself  to  give  this  woman  goods.  They  were 
mider  the  impression  thai  it  was  for  prosecuting  pur- 
poses that  she  looked  for  goods,  and  not  because  she 
really  wanted  them,  for  she  had  another  place  where 
she  could'get  them,  and  wa?  getting  them  ;  but  I 
asked  them  to  give  her  goods  when  she  came  into  the 
town,  and  they  consented.  I  sent  for  the  head  con- 
stable, and  I  told  the  bead  constable  that  the  people 
promised  me  that  Mrs.  Connell  would  get  goods  if  she 
went  into  the  town  without  the  police.  I  was  going 
out  of  town  the  following  day  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  when  I  came  back  I  heard,  to  my  very  great 
regret  and  surprise,  that  she  had  been  round  again, 
and  that  the  police  went  with  her,  and  that  the  old 
trouble  was  renewed." 

Do  you  recollect  her  going  roimd  with  the  police  ? 
—I  did  not  see  her  going  round,  but  I    heard  she  did. 

Mrs.  Moroney  was,  I  believe,  the  lady  who  had 
supplied  her  ? — Yes. 

So  far  as  you  know,  was  she  ever  in  want  at  all  ? 
—If  she  had  money  she  could  got  goods. 


James  Clancy  was  the  next  witness  called,  and  was 
examined  by  Mr.  T.  Hareington.  Witness  said  :— I 
live  near  Miltownmalbay,  and  am  a  member  of  the 
MiUownmalbay  branch  of  the  National  League.  I 
was  present  on  the  occasion  when  James  Carroll's 
wife  attended  the  meeting  of  the  National  League. 
Carroll's  rea.son  is  a  little  affected,  and  bis  wife 
manages  the  farm  and  business  for  him.  It  is  not  true 
that  I  asked  Connell  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
League.  I  never  did.  It  is  not  true  that  I  threatened 
him  with  being  boycotted  if  he  did  not  attend  the 
meeting.  I  am  one  of  Mrs.  Moroney's  evicted  tenants 
myself,  and  I  was  evicted  in  1881.  I  was  evicted 
from  the  house  in  1883,  and  since  then  I  and  my 
family  have  been  supported  by  the  National  League, 
and  I  am  living  la  a  hut  built  by  the  National 
League . 

Cross-examined  by  SiB  H.  JAME3.— I  suppose  you 
know  most  of  the  people  in  Milltownmalbay  do  you 
not  ?— I  do. 

Do  any  of  the  people  there  belong  to  secret 
societies  ? — There  may  hare  been. 

But  are  there?  Do  you  know  f — I  cannot  say;  there 
may  be.    I  cannot  say. 

Are  there  to  your  knowledge  ? — I  think  there  may 
be.     I  suppose  so. 

What  secret  society  ? — I  suppose  there  are  the 
Fenians  everywhere. 

Any  society  besides  the  Fenians  ? — The  National 
League. 

But  I  mean  secret  societies  ?— No. 

Are  you  a  member  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brother- 
hood ?— I  am  not. 


You  know  of  no  secret  society  but  the  Fenians  ?— 
No  other  secret  society. 

What  were  you  in  the  Land  League  ?— I  was  the 
president  in  the  old  Land  League. 

At  Miltownmalbay  ? — ^Yes. 

Had  you  books  kept  of  the  proceedings  of  that  old 
Land  League  ? — There  were.  ^ 

Who  kept  the  books  ?— O'Brien,  the  secretary. 

Do  you  know,  as  president  of  the  Land  League, what 
became  of  the  books  ? — I  do  not  know.  At  that  time 
O'Brien,  the  secretary,  went  to  America,  and  be  is 
there  now. 

James  Connell  bad  been  on  the  farm  occupying  a 
portion  of  the  land  from  which  Carroll  was  evicted  ? 
—Yes,  Connell  held  half  of  the  place  that  he 
occupied. 

His  offence  was  remaining  on  after  Carroll  had  been 
evicted  ;  his  house  was  on  this  piece  of  land,  so  he 
remained  where  he  had  been  before,  and  in  addition 
to  the  half  Irish  acre  he  had  the  other  half  Irish 
acre  ? — Yes. 

That  was  his  offence — ^remaining  in  his  own  house, 
remaining  on  the  same  half -acre  he  had  had  before, 
and  having  the  other  half  acre  added  to  it  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  consider  his  case  in  the  Land  League  iu 
July,  1887  ? — He  used  to  come  there. 

Did  he  come  there  with  the  landlord's  wife  ?—I 
was  there  when  he  came  with'  the  landlord's  wife. 

She  was  not  a  member  of  the  League  ?-?No,  her 
husband  was. 

We  have  had  the  names  of  Father  White  and  other 
gentlemen  given,  of  whom  you  were  one.  Did  you 
consult  upon  this  man's  case  ? — We  did. 

What  was  the  result  of  your  consideration  ? — I 
believe  both  parties  left  it  to  some  party  to  arbitrate 
upon.  This  happened  before  the  eviction,  this 
wrangling  of  Connell  with  Carroll. 

We  have  read  a  resolution  dated  July  23,  1887, 
which  said  that  a  land-grabber,  admitted  to  be  James 
Connell,  was  censured.  Was  that  after  the  eviction 
or  before  ? — It  was  after  the  eviction.  He  was  not 
censured,  he  was  expelled. 

A  resolution  censuring  the  conduct  of  a  man  who 
had  grabbed  an  evicted  farm  in  the  locality 
was  unanimously  adopted — that  is,  July  23,  1887. 
I  gather  from  that  that  Carroll  had  at  that 
time  been  evicted  ;  how  could  he  have  grabbed  an 
evicted  farm  if  the  tenant  had  not  been  evicted  ? — Ho 
was  evicted,  they  were  both  evicted. 

At  that  time  did  you  censure  the  man  ? — No,  we 
expelled  the  man;  he  was  expelled  from  the  branch. 

That  resolution  was  passed.  Was  there  a  resolution 
censuring  him  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

Was  he  expelled  ? — He  was. 

For  adding  to  his  farm  this  additional  half-acre  ; 
was  he  boycotted  ? — Perhaps  he  may  have  been  ;  soma 
people  would  not  speak  to  him,  others  used  to  do  so. 

Were  there  any  other  people  who  supplied  him 
besides  Mrs.  Moroney? — A  shopkeeper  told  me  he  did. 
I  am  sure  ho  could  get  anything  he  required,  but  she 
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went  about  with  the  police,  and  that  is  the  reason 
the  shopkeepers  refused. 

The  Land  League  could  not  influence  Mrs.  Moroney  ; 
you  had  no  power  over  Mrs.  Moroney  ? — No  ;  but  she 
had  power  over  me,  and  she  exercised  that  power. 

You  could  not  prevent  Mrs.  Moroney  from  supplying 
goods  ? — No. 

And  she  did  it  ? — Yes  ;  she  had  everything  In  her 
shop  selling  it.    He  was  boycotted. 

And  until  the  Land  League  censured  and  expelled 
him  was  he  boycotted  ? — I  aza  sure  he  was.  I  was  in 
Miltownmalbay  one  day  when  I  saw  Mrs.  ConneU 
going  into  a  shop  with  the  police 

Until  the  Land  League  censured  and  expelled  James 
ConneU  was  he  boycotted  or  not  ? — I  suppose  not. 

Then,  after  the  Land  League  passed  the  sentence  of 
expulsion,  the  boycotting  was  carried  out  ? — I  suppose 

£0. 

Mr.  Clancy,  what  have  you  been  doing  since  you 
were  evicted  ?— Hopping  about.  (Laughter.)  I  go 
fishing  sometimes. 

Do  you  do  any  work  ? — I  work  sometimes,  myself 
and  the  children. 

Have  you  had  any  money  from  Father  White  ? — I 
have  from  the  National  League. 

For  how  many  years  ? — Since  1881. 

Ever  since  ? — Ever  since. 

How  much  a  year  ? — I  got  about  £1  3s.  a  week. 

Since  1881  to  1889  you  have  been  having  £1  3s. 
each  week  ? — Yes. 

I  think  you  said,  "  And  more    '? — Not  more. 

That,  I  understand  you,  is  because  you  were  evicted 
from  the  farm  ? — Yes. 

What  was  the  extent  of  your  holding  ? — About  £103 
a  year  rent,  besides  £33  10s.  a  year  for  getting 
seaweed. 

How  much  did  you  pay  yourself,  or  with  your 
brother  ? — About  £65  a  year. 

You  did  not  pay  your  rent,  and  were  evicted  for 
non-payment  ? — I  paid  for  a  long  time  ;  I  was 
evicted  for  non-payment  of  a  half-year's  rent  only. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  law  on  the  subject,  but  I 
believe  that  is  impossible.  You  were  evicted  for 
non-payment  of  the  rent  that  you  owed  ?  — Yes. 

And  there  was  some  charge  brought  against  you  for 
rioting  and  unlawful  assembly  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  was  not 
convicted. 

Did  you  plead  guilty  ? — It  was  in  Cork.  I  was 
tried  at  the  Cork  Assizes,  and  the  counsel  Moriarty 
pleaded  guilty  for  me.  I  did  not  plead  guilty  ;  I 
said  I  was  not  guilty.     (Laughter.) 

I  understand  you  that  the  counsel  went  the  other 
way  ? — He  came  up  to  the  dock  to  me  and  wanted  me 
to  plead  guilty,  and  I  refused,  and  said  |  was  not 
going  to  plead  guilty. 

Did  you  enter  into  recognizances  in  1881  ?— I  did 
not. 

Did  you  give  bail?— No,  I  gave  no  bail. 


Did  you  enter  into  recognizances  ? — Yes,  I  was 
brought  up  several  times. 

What  for  ? — Holding  a  court  or  something. 

Has  anything  ever  happened  to  you  besides  ? — Yes  ; 
I  got  six  months  under  Mr.  Forster's  Act  and  14  days 
on  another  occasion. 

How  many  times  altogether  have  you  been  ia 
trouble  ?— That  is  all. 

The  Pkesidknt. — I  understood  him  to  say  just  now 
that  he  was  punished  for  holding  a  court.  Is  that 
what  he  said  ? 

Sir  H.  jAJfBS. — What  court  were  you  speaking  o{  ? 
—We  did  not  hold  a  court  at  all,  but  the  authorities 
said  that  we  did.  The  witness  was  understood  to  add 
that  the  indictment  against  him  was  as  long  as  his 
arm. 

Where  were  you  tried  ? — At  the  assizes  at  Ennis. 

Before  you  refused  to  pay  rent  had  the  No-rent 
Manifesto  been  issued  ?— I  think  so.  I  could  not  pay. 
We  wanted  to  get  an  abatement  in  1879. 

Before  you  were  evicted  did  you  not  refuse  to  pay 
any  rent  ?— No  ;  I  was  ready  to  pay  a  fair  rent.  All 
the  tenants  went  before  Mrs.  Moroney  and  asked  for 
a  fair  abatement,  but  she  refused  to  allow  a  penny  to 
be  taken  oS. 

Did  you  ever  interfere  with  Mrs.  Moroney? — Never. 

Was  this  resolution  passed  at  the  Miltownmalbay 
branch  of  the  League  in  the  last  days  of  October  or 
first  days  of  November,  188.') : — "  That  no  future  inter- 
course whatever  be  held  with  Mrs.  Moroney,  of 
Milltown-house,  or  her  emergency  gang."  Were  you 
not  present  when  that  was  passed  ? — I  may  have  been. 

Was  the  resolution  carried  out  ? — I  cannot  say.  I 
have  no  memory  of  it. 

Has  Mrs.  Moroney  been  boycotted  ? — She  was  never 
in  want  of  anything.     She  had  a  shop  of'  her  own. 

Did  you  not  do  your  best  to  prevent  Mrs.  Moroney 
from  obtaining  goods  at  any  of  the  shops  ? — She  got 
goods  always  from  some  of  the  shopkeepers. 

Ee-examined  by  Mr.  Rbid. — I  understand  that  on 
one  occasion  some  charge  in  connexion  with  rioting 
was  made  against  you,  but  that  nothing  was  done  to 
punish  you  .' — Yes. 

Then  you  were  imprisoned  for  six  months  aa  a 
suspect  ? — Yes. 

That  was  without  trial  ? — Yes. 

You  were  simply  looked  up  ? — Yes. 

Then  you  were  oharged  for  "  holding  a  court,"  and 
the  jury  disagreed.  Did  you  hold  a  court  ? — No,  Ij 
was  a  Land  League  meeting,  like  the  meetings  ihat 
have  been  held  ever  since. 

Then  as  to  your  imprisonment  for  14  days.  Kia'j 
was  that  for? — The  witness's  answer  was  not  intel- 
ligible in  the  body  of  the  court,  but  he  was  under- 
stood to  say  that  the  charge  was  in  connexion  with  a 
dispute  about  land  ;  that  the  other  disputant  swore 
thj,t  the  witness  had  said  that  "  ho  would  make  him 
go  quick  "  off  the  land  ;  that  this  testimony  was 
false,  but  that  nevertheless  he  was  sent  to  gaol  for 
14  days. 
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What  used  yon  to  pay  to  Mrs.  Moroney  ? — £105  for 
rent  and  £33  for  the  right  of  cutting  seaweed  off  the 
rooks. 

At  the  time  when  yoa  did  not  pay  your  rent  were 
you  able  to  pay  the  full  rent  ? — I  was  not.  I  was 
greatly  in  debt  at  the  time .  We  were  paying  a  rent 
largely  over  the  valuation.  The  land  was  peat  land 
near  the  seashore. 

In  1879  and  1880  did  you  ask  Mrs.  Moroney  for  a 
reduction  ? — We  did,  and  she  refused. 

Were  other  landlords  giving  reductions  ?— Some  of 
them. 

Were  16  or  17  of  the  tenants  evicted  ? — I  think  17 
were.  In  the  Laud  Court  I  offered  her  a  year's  rent 
if  she  would  put  me  back. 

Was  anything  done  to  your  house  ? — She  tumbled 
my  house  down  to  the  ground,  and  made  fences  with 
the  stones. 

You  have  been  asked  whether  you  have  received 
23s.  a  week  from  the  National  League  since  the  evic- 
tion ?— Yes. 

How  many  children  have  you  to  maintain  ? — Sixteen, 
and  there  are  my  wife  and  myself. 

Did  the  tenants  who  went  into  the  Land  Court 
obtain  a  greater  reduction  than  that  which  you  asked 
Mrs.  Moroney  to  give  you  ? — The  witness's  reply  was 
understood  to  be  in  the  affirmative. 

Mrs.  Moroney  has  been  boycotted  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ?^She  is  by  some  people.  She  had  plenty  of 
food.  I  have  seen  plenty  of  fowls  in  her  yard.  On 
one  occasion  I  had  65  golden  sovereigns  to  pay  into 
her  fist,  and  my  brother  had  the  rest  of  the  rent,  but 
she  would  not  look  at  the  iuoney,  which  was  surely 
enough  to  pay  for  a  tumbled  down  old  house. 


Mr.  John  Ferguson,  examined  by  Mr.  LOCKWOOD, 
said, — I  am  a  wholesale  stationer,  and  I  live  in  Glas- 
gow, where  I  have  been  27  years.  I  visited  Ireland 
from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of  my  business,  and 
tor  the  last  20  years  I  have  taken  a  great  interest  in 
the  Irish  people  and  in  the  reforms  which  have  been 
Bought  in  their  behalf.  I  have  been  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  land  question  for  the  last  25  years.  I 
was  in  Ireland  in  1879,  and  I  spoke  at  the  Irishtown 
meeting.  I  represented  Mr.  Davitt  at  that  meeting. 
I  had  the  honour  of  being  one  of  those  who  originated 
the  Land  League,  and  the  first  public  meeting  Was  at 
Irishtown.  I  had  previously  had  consultations  on  the 
subject  with  Mr.  Davitt  and  other  gentlemen.  1 
became  one  of  the  executive  committee,  and  I 
attended  meetings  of  the  executive  from  time  to  time. 
I  was  often  summoned  over  to  Ireland  to  take  part  in 
important  matters.  I  was  summoned  to  attend  the 
convention  on  April  30,  1880,  and  I  took  the  chair. 
I  continued  to  attend  meetings  during  1880  and  1881 
until  the  suppression  of  the  League. 

Were  documents  put  before  you  from  time  to  time 
in  connexion  with  the  work  of  the  League  ? — Yes. 

There  is  one  letter  I  wish  to  direct  your  attetttion 
to.    It  is  Horan's  letter.    Was  it  your  custom,  when 


documents  were  put  before  you,  to  append  your 
initials  to  them  ? — Yes,  when  documents  were  ap- 
proved by  the  executive  it  was  my  duty  to  do  so  as 
chairman. 

Your  initials  appearing  upon  a  document  would  indi- 
cate that  it  was  put  before  you  officially  as  chairman  ? 
— Precisely.  I  frequently  acted  as  chairman,  and  then 
a  large  number  of  documents  would  be  put  before  me 
and  initialled  by  me. 

Have  you  any  special  recollection  of  this  document 
(the  Horan  letter  produced)  ? — I  should  say  that  that 
is  my  signature,  although  it  is  hard  to  say  in  these 
days  what  is  a  man's  signature.  I  have  no  recollec- 
tion whatever  of  the  letter,  but,  speaking  in  a  general 
way, .it  is  very  likely  that  I  may  have  read  that 
letter.  I  believe  the  signature  is  mine,  but  I  have 
no  recollection  of  the  document,  or  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  was  brought  before  me.  Very 
often  I  did  not  read  the  letters  which  I  initialled. 
At  the  time  when  this  letter  was  written,  September 
20,  1881,  a  great  many  things  were  being  brought 
before  the  executive,  and  there  was  a  great  amount 
of  excitement  because  the  suppression  of  the  League 
was  anticipated. 

The  date  when  the  letter  was  initialled  was 
October  12.  That  was  still  nearer  the  time  of  the 
suppression  of  the  League  ? — Yes. 

Therefore,  your  observation  as  to  the  prevalence  oi 
excitement  applies  with  even  greater  force  to  the  time 
when  the  letter  was  initialled  ? — Certainly. 

Now,  you  played  a  very  active  part  in  connexion  with 
the  League.  As  far  as  you  know,  did  the  League  in 
any  way  countenance  outrage  or  intimidation  ?— On 
the  contrary,  the  League  -denounced  outrage  and  in- 
timidation. It  was  formed  to  carry  out  by  constitu- 
tional agitation  great  reforms  upon  the  lines  of  the 
principles  and  doctrines  of  John  Stuart  Mill  and 
Herbert  Spencer.  Outrage  was  denounced  at  every 
possible  opportunity. 

By  Mr.  Davitt. — You  were  closely  associated  with 
me  in  the  Land  League  work  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  conversing  with  me  in  Glasgow  a 
few  weeks  after  my  release  from  prison  ? — You  have 
been  released  so  many  times.  (Laughter.)  To  what 
occasion  do  you  refer  ? 

To  the  Erst  time  I  was  released.  The  conversation 
had  reference  to  the  opening  of  a  land  movement  in 
Ireland  ? — Certainly,  I  remember  that. 

Do  you  remember  being  invited  by  me  to  attend  the 
Irishtown  meeting  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  believe  that  you  were  to  be  engaged  in  a 
movement  which  had  for  its  object  the  commission  of 
outrage  and  crime  ? — Not  only  did  I  not  believe  that, 
but  I  knew  the  contrary. 

Did  you  believe  that  the  object  of  the  move- 
ment was  to  effect  the  total  separation  of  Ireland 
from  Great  Britain  ?^No.  I  should  not  have 
engaged  in  any  movement  which  had  not  for  its 
object;  the  unity  of  the  two  peoples.  The  object  was 
to  unite  the   peoples   of   England,  Scdtland,  Ireland, 
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and  Wales  by  putting  into  execution  the  principles  of 
Mill  and  Spencer. 

The  object  was  to  effect  that  by  bringing  about 
radical  reforms  in  connexion  with  the  land  question  ? 
— Precisely. 

Do  you  believe  that  that  object  has  been  largely 
achieved  by  this  movement  ? — Indisputably  it  has,  in 
my  opinion. 

&ave  you  been  in  close  political  association  with 
Mr.  Farnell  since  he  succeeded  to  the  leadership  of 
the  Irish  people  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  ever  believe  that  he  was  engaged  in  any 
but  a  purely  constitutional  movement  for  a  clfearly 
defined  constitutional  end  ? — No. 

Would  you  have  had  anything  to  do  with  his  move- 
ment if  it  had  had  for  its  object  the  total  separation 
of  Ireland  from  Great  Britain  ?— Certainly  not. 

Do  you  believe  that  his  object  was  to  secure 
national  self-government  for  Ireland  in  a  federal 
union  with  the  British  Empire  ? — I  say  that  that 
would  be  the  result  of  his  policy,  and  if  he  had 
spoken  a  little  more  clearly  on  the  federal  movement 
he  would  have  pleased  me  more. 

Cross-examined  by  SlE  H.  jAMBS. — You  reside  near 
Glasgow  ? — Yes.  * 

How  long  have  you  resided  there  ? — 27  years. 

When  did  you  begin  to  take  part  in  Irish  political 
affairs  ? — I  probably  began  to  take  part  publicly  in 
Irish  affairs  in  1869  or  1870. 

Did  you  in  any  other  way  than  publicly  take  part  in 
Irish  affairs  before  these  years  ? — Yes. 

In  what  way  ? — By  writing  and  speaking  at  literary 
and  other  societies  and  in  every  way  which  a  modest 
youth  of  the  time  was  likely  to  adopt. 

Did  you  join  any  society  ? — I  do  not  remember.  I 
may  have. 

Surely  you  know  whether  you  joined  a  society  or 
not  ? — There  were  some  literary  societies  which  I 
joined. 

Any  political  societies  ? — I  do  not  think  that  I  was 
a  member  of  any  political  society  at  that  time. 

Surely  you  know  whether  you  were  or  not  ?— I  think 
I  had  better  say  "No."  I  think  I  have  some  recol- 
lection of  joining  a  registration  association. 
(Laughter.)  I  do  not  think  I  was  a  member  of  any 
Irish  society.  I  have  been  a  member  of  a  society 
formed  to  uphold  the  right  of  open  street  preaching. 
(Laughter.) 

Did  you  ever  join  the  Irish  Eepublican  Brother- 
hood ?— No. 

Did  you  ever  join  any  society  to  support  Eepublican 
principles  ?— -Yes.  I  have  always  advocated  Eepubli- 
can principles,  and  I  think  I  once  tried,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  to  start  a  movement  for 
the  propagation  of  Eepublican  principloa  in  the  City- 
hall  in  Glasgow. 

Never  in  Ireland  ? — No. 

Had  you  ever  anything  to  do  with  the  promotion  of 
a  meeting  in  Dublin  in  favour  of  EepublicaniBm?— No. 


Nor  anywhere  else  ?— Yes,  in  Glasgow,  as  I  have 
told  you. 

Were  you  connected  with  Mr.  Barry  in  any  such 
matters  ? — Wo  were  intimate  friends,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  I  ever  engaged  in  any  joint  action  with 
Mr.  Barry  except  in  the  formation  of  Home  Eule 
associations. 

When  did  yoii  begin  to  form  Home  Rule  associa" 
tious  ?— As  soon  as  Mr.  Butt  began  his  movement  in 
Ireland. 

Give  me  a  date  ?— The  great  convention  from  which 
I  date  almost  everything  took  place  in  1873,  but 
before  that  I  had  been  forming  Home  Kule  associa- 
tions in  almost  every  part  of  the  kingdom — in  London, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  &C, 

What  part  had  you  taken  in  Irish  politics  up  to 
1876  ? — I  was  a  warm  supporter  of  Mr.  Butt. 

Were  you  concerned  in  a  Eepublican  meeting  at 
Harold's-cross  in  1876  ?^I  was  invited  to  speak  and 
I  did.  At  that  meeting  somebody  cried,  "  Down 
with  the  British  Constitution,"  and  I  elicited  cheers 
for  the  British  Constitution,  as  I  did  again  on  a 
subsequent  occasion  in  Wexford. 

Did  you  make  the  arrangements  for  that  meeting  ?■ 
—No. 

You  say  that  in  1876  you  did  appear  at  Harold's" 
cross  ? — ^Yes,  I  remember  being  at  the  meeting  at 
Harold's-cross  ;  it  may  have  been  at  that  date. 

Was  any  Home  Eule  League  in  existence  at  that 
time  ? — Certainly,  it  was  established  in  1875. 

Were  you  acting  in  unison  with  the  League  ? — In 
thorough  unison  with  the  Home  Eule  League  all 
through. 

You  never  expressed  any  views  in  opposition  to 
it  ? — Oh,  I  generally  had  some  views  in  opposition  to 
everything,  but  I  gave  way  to  the  majority. 

You  did  not  express  views  contrary  to  any  declara- 
tion of  the  League  ? — No. 

When  did  you  first  come  in  communication  with  Mr. 
Davitt  ? — Immediately  upon  his  release  from  prison 
he  did  me  the  honour  to  say  that  he  had  read  some 
articles  of  mine  upon  the  question  of  land  reform, 
and  we  then  became  closely  intimate,  and  have  been 
so  ever  since. 

What  is  the  date  of  that  ? — I  am  not  sure  ;  I  really 
cannot  remember  ;  it  was  the  day  before  Sergeant 
M'Carthy  died  ;  I  suppose  it  would  be  in  1874  or 
1875. 

I  think  it  was  later  than  that  ?— Well,  it  may  have 
been  ;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.— It  was  in  1878. 

Witness. — Quite  so.  That  was  a  stupid  answer  of 
mine  ;  I  might  have  known  it. 

Cross-examination  continued. — It  was  before  the 
date  of  the  establishment  of  the  Land  League  ? — Oh, 
yes. 

I  think  the  exact  date  was  December  19,  1877. 
Did  Mr.  Davitt  consult  yon  about  founding  the  Land 
League  ? — Yes. 

With  whom  else  did  yon  consult  ?— -With  Mr.  Patrick 
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Egan,  Mr.  Thomas  Brennac,  Mr.  Kettle,  and  all  the 
advanced  land  reformers  in  Ireland  I  knew  who  were 
likely  to  join  in  such  a  movement. 

Did  you  consult  witti  John  Devoy  ? — Oh,  no  ;  I 
never  saw  him. 

Did  you  understand  that  any  resources  were  to  be 
obtained  from  Patrick'  Ford  ?— No,  I  knew  nothing 
about  that. 

Yon  never  heard  his  name  mentioned  by  Mr.  Davitt 
in  connexion  with  funds  for  the  purpose  of  starting 
the  Land  League  ? — ^No,  I  never  heard  of  it  before  it 
happened  ;  I  heard  sometliing  of  it  afterwards. 

Are  you  sure  that  you  did  not  hear  of  it  ? — Quite 
sure  ;  I  had  read  the  Irish  World  closely,  and  I 
kno^  I  would  have  seen  it. 

Did  you  not  hear  from  Mr.  Davitt  that  Ford 
was  about  to  find  money  for  the  starting  of  the 
League  ? — I  cannot  say  ;  I  might  ;  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  think  not. 

Did  he  not  tell  you  that  Ford  was  behind  the  move- 
ment, and  that  resources  were  coming  from  him  ? — I 
knew  that  Ford  had  backed  the  movement,  once  we 
got  it  started,  but  I  did  not  think  that  be  was  to 
do  so  before. 

"you  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Irish  World  of  April  30, 
1887  ;  do  you  recollect  it  ? — Will  you  refresh  my 
memory  ;  I  wrote  many  letters  to  the  Irish  World. 

The  letter  is  dated  from  Benburb-house,  Lenzie,  and 
is  published  in  the  Irish  World  of  April  30.  It  is  as 
follows  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — Some  half  dozen  years  ago  Michael 
Davitt,  James  Bedpath,  and  I  were  upon  a  mid- 
night drive'  through  Queen's  county  extending  the 
'  land  war  '  then  so  gloriously  going  on  in  Mayo. 
Mr.  Davitt  was  worn  out  with  cold,  fatigue,  and, 
above  all,  with  the  ingratitude  of  men  from  whom  he 
had  expected  sympathy.  Our  spirits  were  low.  Mr. 
Bedpath  uttered  a  bitter  jest  at  Davitt's  expense  : — 
'  We  would  soon  have  another  Irish  martyr  and  a  big 
Glasnevin  funeral.'  The  great  organizer  roused  him- 
self and  broke  a  long  silence  with  these  words  : — 
'  Two  or  three  of  us  can  bear  this  strain  no  longer, 
but  the  day  is  coming  when  we  shall  have  a  fund  out 
of  which  the  necessary  expenses  can  be  paid  ;  then 
the  workers  will  be  numerous  and  the  light  will  be 
spread.  Patrick  Ford  is  behind  the  movement— it 
will  be  read  of  in  history.'  Every  one  knows  to-day 
what  Ireland  owes  to  the  Irish  World,a,n&  I,  Sir,  who 
diSer  nearly  as  much  from  time  to  time  with  it  as  I 
do  with  the  Freeman's  Journal  or  even  United  Ire- 
land, am  proud  to  testify  on  every  platform  that  but 
for  the  Irish  World  Ireland's  cause  would  not  be  so 
advanced  to-day.  The  time  has  come  to  give  the 
world  more." 

Witness. — Yes  ;  I  recollect  it  ;  that  is  my  letter. 

Can  you  fix  the  time  of  that  excursion  ? — The  meeting 
was  in  Ossory  ;  I  remember  the  night  well,  but  I  can 
scarcely  fix  the  date  of  it. 

"  The  land  war  then  so  gloriously  going  on  in 
Mayo"  ? — That    was  the  Land  League  agitation. 

Would  not  that  be  an  earlier  date,  when  the  Mayo 
League  began  ? — No,  it  was  after  the  Irishtown 
meeting. 


"The  land  war  then  so  gloriously  going  on  in  Mayo"  ? 
Would  the  date  be  between  the  Irishtown  meeting  in 
the  spring  of  1879  and  the  formal  founding  of  the 
League  in  the  autumn  of  1879  ?— I  see  what  you 
mean.  I  date  the  founding  of  the  League  from  before 
the  Irishtown  meeting— that  is,  the  public  founding  of 
it.  I  say  that  it  would  be  after  the  Irishtown  meet- 
ing, perhaps  a  year  or  Six  months. 
.  After  the  founding  of  the  League  in  Dublin  ?— Cer- 
tainly. The  League  began  in  Mayo  and  extended  to 
the  other  counties  ;  we  swept  all  Ireland  in  a  few 
months. 

Then  it'  must  have  been  when  the  war  was  going  on 
in  other  counties  besides  Mayo  ? — Yes. 

"  The  day  is  coming  when  we  shall  have  a  fund  out 
of  which  the  necessary  expenses  can  be    paid.     .     . 
Patrick  Ford  is  behind  themovement — it  will  be  read  of 
in  history."     Would  not  that  refer  to  funds  collected  ? 

I  say  that  Davitt  prophesied  that  there   would   be 

funds. 

If  this  was  the  spring  of  1881,  of  course  the  Land 
League  had  many  branches  founded  ? — Yes. 

Would  you  say  now  that  expenses  were  being 
obtained  for  the  Land  League  branches  then  ? — At 
that  tisie,  no. 

Would  not  this  be  before  the  formal  founding  of  the 
Land  League  ? — No,  it  was  after  the  founding  of  the 
Land  League  that  I  spoke  those  words. 

"The  day  is  coming  when  we  shall  have  a  fund  out 
of  which  the  necessary  expenses  can  be  paid."  When 
do  you  think  this  journey  took  place  ? — I  should  say 
one  year  after  1879  ;  I  should  say  some  time  in  1880. 

"  Then  the  workers  will  be  numerous  and  the  light 
will  be  spread  "  ?— Certainly. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  words,  "  Patrick  Ford 
is  behind  the  movement — it  will  be  read  of  in 
history"  Did  Mr.  Davitt  explain  to  you  to  what  ex- 
tent Patrick  Ford  was  behind  the  movement  ? — It  was 
explained  to  me  by  Mr.  Davitt  that  he  had  assisted 
with  money  a  certain  time  after  the  movement  was 
started  ;  whether  before  I  do  not  know. 

Ford  you  know  is  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Irish  World  ?— Yes.       .  — 

Did  you  learn  whether  any  sum  of  money  had  been 
borrowed  by  Mr.  Davitt  from  John  Devoy  ?— No,  I 
did  not. 

Or  from  the  Skirmishing  Fund  ? — No,  I  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  that  ;  but  if  the  Skirmishing 
Fund  had  lent  money  for  a  good  purpose  I  should  have 
been  very  glad  to  have  taken  it. 

Are  we  to  understand  that  the  only  information  you 
obtained  from  Mr.  Davitt  in  relation  to  Mr.  Patrick 
Ford  was  contained  in  these  words,  "  Patrick  Ford  is 
behind  the  movement — it  will  be  read  of  in 
history"  ?— That  is  all. 

At  the  time  of  the  meeting  in  Queen's  County,  had 
you  or  had  ybu  not  joined  the  Land  League  ? — I 
joined  the  Land  League  from  the  first. 

Do  you  recollect  ? — I  think  the   meeting    was  in 
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1879,  but  I  am  not  sure  where  it  was.  Suppose  we 
Bay  it  took  place  either  at  the  end  of  1879  or  early  in 
1880. 

I  am  informed  that  it  was  in  April,  1879  F — I  think 
it  would  he  a  meeting  at  Boiris,  in  Ossory. 

Was  it  at  a  place  called  Knockaroo  ? — That  is  it  ; 
that  is  the  meeting.  I  am  quite  sure  it  would  be  that 
meeting,because  that  is  the  only  meeting  at  which  Mr. 
Eedpath  was  with  me  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

Now,  you  say  you  joined  the  Land  League  from  its 
first  commencement  ? — Yes. 

What  ofBce  did  you  first  hold  ?— I  was  one  of  the 
ezecntlTe. 

You  were  residing  at  your  place  of  business  in 
Glasgow  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  go  over  to  Ireland  to  perform  your  duties  ? 
— Yes,  I  was  often  in  Dublin  on  business  ;  sometimes 
I  came  over  when  it  was  important. 

You  were  over  there  on  business  visits  ? — ^Yes,  on 
private  and  personal  business. 

And,being  there, you  performed  Land  League  duties  ? 
— Naturally. 

Taking  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  Land 
League  as  October,  1879,  did  you  commence  to  per- 
form yoiu:  duties  then  immediately,  in  the  autumn  of 
that  year  ? — Yes. 

Who  were  the  executive  ? — Mr.  Davitt,  Mr.  Egan, 
Mr.  Brennan,  Mr.  Kettle.  Those,  I  think,  were  all. 
That  is  all  I  remember. 

Did  that  executive  represent  the  governing  body  of 
the  League  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Famell,  I  believe,  was  president  ? — No,  there 
was  110  president.    He  was  chairman. 

He  was  the  head  ? — Yes. 

Who  was  secretary  ? — Mr.  Brennan.  Those  are 
all  the  officers  of  the  League  at  that  time  that  I  can 
say. 

Now,  passing  through  the  year  1880,  were  there  any 
changes  ? — Yes  ;  as  it  began  to  succeed  our  friends 
of  the  Home  Bule  League  began  to  see  we  were  on 
the  right  lines,  and  l%gan  to  join  us. 

I  want  the  names  of  the  persons  who  joined  the 
executive  F— There  was  Mr.  Dillon  at  an  early  period, 
and  later  on  Mr.  W.  O'Brien  and  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan. 
I  do  not  remember  any  on  the  governing  body  except 
those. 

Was  there  any  change  in  your  secretary  ? — Yes,  Mr. 
Brennan  wag  arrested,  and  then,  I  think,  Mr.  Sexton 
came  over  to  act  as  secretary. 

Any  one  else  ? — Yes.  I  remember  now  that  the  Be  v. 
Harold  Bylett  was  secretary.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  ordinary  council.  Afterwards,  when  Mr.  Sexton 
was  arrested,  Mr.  A.  O'Connor  became  secretary. 

Who  was  secretary  after  Mr.  A.  O'Connor  f — It 
broke  up  under  Mr.  A.  O'Connor  ;  Mr.  Forster  put 
the  members  of  the  executive  into  gaol. 

Qninn,  was  he  ever  secretary  ? — No,  he  was  a  clerk. 

You  know  whom  I  mean,  J.  F.  Quinn  ? — Yes. 

He  acted  sometimes  as  secretary,  did  he  not  ? — Yes, 


sometimes  he  was  obliged  to,  when  there  was  nobody 
else  there  during  the  interregnum. 

In  addition  to  the  executive  and  the  secretary  you 
had  other  ofBcers  ? — Yes,  organizers. 

Did  they  exist  in  the  autumn  of  1879  ? — No,  not  so 
early  as  that,  but  perhaps  soon  afterwards. 

How  many  organizers  had  you,  keeping  first  to  Ire- 
land ? — I  really  could  not  tell  you.  I  know  the 
names  of  three  or  four,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  whether 
there  we're  a  dozen  or  not.  If  you  will  put  names  to 
me  I  will  tell  you  whether  I  know  them  or  not.  I 
know  that  Mr.  Harrington,  M.F.,  was  one. 

Which  Mr.  Harrington,  M.F.  ?— I  think  Mr. Timothy 
Harrington.     I  may  be  wrong. 

Do  you  know  what  his  district  was  ? — I  know  very 
little  about  it,  but  I  should  think  Kerry.  I  know 
that  the  Eev.  Harold  Eylett  was  organizer  for  Ulster. 

Were  different  districts  allotted  to  the  organizers  ? 
— I  think  so. 

Mr.  Harrington,  then,  would  have  Kerry  ? — No 
doubt. 

And  the  Kev.  Harold  Eylett  the  north  ? — Yes.  He  was 
a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  and  is  now  in  Birmingham. 

Who  else  was  there  ? — I  had  something  to  do  with 
the  appointment  of  a  person  named  M'Closkey,  or 
M'Carthy,  I  forget  which,  in  Londonderry.  Then  there 
was  Sheridan.  I  think  he  was  an  organizer  for  Con- 
naught. 

Is  that  the  person  we  have  heard  of  in  connexion 
with  Tubbercurry  ? — Precisely.  That  is  aU  I  re- 
collect. 

Was  Boyton  ? — Yes,  he  was  also  an  organizer. 

Then  there  is  a  gentleman  we  have  heard  about,  Mr. 
Matthew  Harris  P — I  think  he  was  one  of  the  council ; 
I  am  not  quite  sure.  I  met  him  in  Dublin.  He  was 
one  of  the  important  men  in  the  Land  League,  un- 
doubtedly. 

We  know  that  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  livedat  Balllnasloe  ; 
do  you  know  whether  he  was  an  organizer  there  ? — I 
should  think  so,  but  that  is  beyond  my  knowledge 
now. 

Have  you  told  me  now  the  names  of  all  the  persons 
who  were  organizers  ? — All  I  remember  just  now  ;  but 
if  you  mention  any  name  to  me  I  will  confirm  or  deny 
it  as  far  as  I  know. 

Was  a  person  named  Tynan,  or  Thompson,  known  to 
you  ? — No,  I  never  saw  him. 

You  have  heard  frequent  mention  of  the  name  of 
"  Number  One  "  ?— Oh,  yes. 

Had  you  at  this  time  come  into  contact  with  any- 
one called  "  Number  One  "  or  the  name  of  Tynan  or 
Thompson  ? — No,  I  knew  nothing  whatever  of  him. 

Mr.  Eeid.— The  identity  of  Tynan  with  Thompson 
is  strongly  disputed. 

Sib  H.  Jamks. — We  allege  that  it  is  so,  according 
to  our  evidence. 

Cross-examination  continued. — As  far  as  you  know, 
what  were  the  duties  of  these  organizers  ? — To  go 
through  the  country  pressing  upon  the  people  the 
necessity  of  entering  into  this  combination,  and  I  think- 
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also  to  spread  what  we  called  "  the  light  "—i.e.,  the 
right  of  the  people  to  live  before  they  paid  rent. 

Were  the  organizers  also  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
Laud  League  branches  ? — Yes. 

Were  they  provided  with  a  printed  copy  of  the  rules 
of  the  League  ? — Yes.  I  carried  one  of  them  in  my 
pocket,  which  I  found  and  sent  to  Mr.  Forster  to  en- 
lighten him  when  he  spoke  about  "  village  ruffians." 

You  were  not  an  organizer  ? — No.   . 

Were  these  given  to  them  to  distribute  when  they 
founded  Land  League  branches  ? — They  were. 

Were  any  sums  of  money  given  to  them  ? — I  know 
very  little  about  the  financial  department.  They 
were  no  doubt  paid  their  expenses. 

Did  they  make  returns  of  their  expenditure  ? — Yes  ; 
I  remember  that  objections  were  sometimes  made. 

And  that  expenditure  would  be  checked  and  noted  ? 
—Assuredly,  though  I  had  not  much  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  subject. 

Before  we  pass  from  the  subject  of  organizers,  will 
you  tell  me  who  were  the  organizers  in  England  and 
Scotland  ? — In  Englandand  Scotland  there  was  another 
organization  called  the  Land  League  of  Great  Britain. 
Its  rules  were  different,  and  it  did  not  receive  any 
money  from  the  Dublin  organization,  but  rather 
contributed  to  it. 

Did  you  know  a  man  named  Walsh,  of  Middlesbrough  ? 
— Yes,  years  ago,  in  Mr.  Butt's  Home  Eule  move- 
ment. 

Was  he  an  organizer,  in  any  sense,  in  England  ? — I 
understood  that  he  was,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

Were  there  any  others  of  which  you  know  ? — There 
was  Edward  M'Hugh,  who  organized  the  Highlands, 
and  with  some  success.  No  doubt  I  would  remember 
others  if  you  suggested  the  names  to  me. 

There  were  others  ? — I  think  so. 

Did  you  ever  become  acquainted  with  a  man  named 
Thomas  Walsh  ? — I  think  not  ;  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
knew  a  man  of  that  name.  There  was  some  Walsh,  I 
think,  connected  with  the  Dublin  organization,  who 
went  to  Australia  in  ill-health. 

No,  that  is  not  he. — Then    I  did  not  know  him. 

Walsh,  of  Balla,  would  he  probably  be  an  organizer  ? 
—Very  likely. 

With  authority  from  the  League  ?— Undoubtedly,  to 
carry  out  the  League  instructions. 

It  would  be  part  of  their  duty  to  make  speeches  ?— 
We  objected  to  their  making  speeches  ;we  had  rather 
that  they  confined  themselves  to  their  work  of  organi- 
zation, bat  they  did  make  some  speeches.  We  did 
not  always  consider  that  they  were  qualified  to  make 
speeches  ;  some  of  them  were  qualified  to  be 
organizers,  but  not  light-spreaders  or  educators. 

Was  there  any  objection  to  their  telling  the  people 
in  public  what  were  the  objects  of  the  League  ? — 
None  whatever  ;  but  in  the  case  of  some  of  these  men 
there  was  zeal  which  was  not  regulated  by  discretion. 

To  whom  do  you  refer  ? — I  cannot  remember  now, 
tut  I  think  we  had  a  speech  of  M'Closkey  or 
M'Carthy  to  which  I  very  much  objected. 


I  will  read  from  the  memorandum  of  instructions  to 
the  organizers  and  ofScers  of  the  branches  of  the  Land 
League.  (Reading)  : — "  Organizers  and  officers  of 
the  League,  speaking  at  public  meetings  or  writing 
to  the  public  Press,  are  expected  to  enunciate  the 
Land  League  platform  of  no  compromise  or  partner- 
ship with  landlordism."  Then  they  were  expected 
to  speak  ? — Yes  ;  but  there  was  some  little  difficulty 
about  that. 

Then  it  was  part  of  their  duty  to  address  public 
meetings  ?— Yes,  to  read  the  rules  and  lay  down  the 
principles  of  the  League. 

Mr.  Eeid. — The  instructions  to  organizers  which 
have  been  read  continue  as  follows  : — "  And  to  re- 
pudiate the  proposals  known  as  the  three  F  's  now 
being  advocated  by  landlord  organs  in  hopes  of  saving 
a  doomed  syscem  from  destruction  and  giving  fixity  of 
tenure  to  most  of  those  evils  which  have  already 
depopulated  our  country,  pauperized  our  people,  and 
instigated  chose  crimes  which  are  now  being  charged 
by  their  real  authors  upon  the  organization  which  aims 
at  their  prevention." 

Cross-examination  continued. — Is  that  one  of  the 
documents  you  carried  about  with  you  ? — No,  they 
were,  as  it  were,  the  penal  clauses,  denouncing 
offences. 

At  this  point  the  Court  adjourned  for  lunch. 

On  its  reassembling  the  cross-examination  of  Mr. 
John  Ferguson  by  Sir  H.  James  was  continued.  He 
said, — I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  met  Mr.  Henry 
Campbell.  I  do  not  think  he  came  into  active  service 
while  I  was  at  the  Land  League  office.  When  appli- 
cations for  assistance  came  from  branches  they 
would  be  received  and  opened  by  the  secretary. 
At  an  early  stage  the  League  used  to  meet  nearly 
every  night,  but  later  on,  as  a  rule,  it  met  weekly. 
That  rule  continued  until  the  termination  of  the 
existence  of  the  League,  I  was  in  Dublin  myself  in 
October,  1881,  and  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
executive  council  of  the  LandLeague  until  its  suppres- 
sion. At  the  time  of  the  suppression  the  officers  of 
the  League  were  Mr.  Egan,  Mr.  Brennan,  Mr.  T.  D. 
Sullivan,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Davitt,  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr. 
Biggar,  Dr.  Kenny,  and  myself,  besides  some  others. 
As  a  rule  three  to  half  a  dozen  of  the  council  were 
present  at  the  meetings.  I  believe  I  was  present  at 
the  meeting  on  October  10,  the  day  preceding  the 
suppression,  but  I  cannot  remembes  distinctly.  It  is 
very  likely  I  was  present.  At  that  time  Mr.  Arthur 
O'Connor  had  charge  of  the  practical  business  of  the 
League.  He  was  absolute  manager  under  the  executive. 
At  the  last  meeting  on  October  10  I  must  have  been 
there,  and  Dr.  Kenny,  who  lived  in  Dublin,  was  cer- 
tain to  be  there.  Mr.  Davitt  was  in  gaol  at  the  time. 
At  that  time  Dr.  Kenny  was  probably  acting  treasurer 
in  Dublin.  I  do  not  think  Patrick  Egan  was  there  at 
that  period.  Mr.  A.  O'Connor  had  shortly  before  suc« 
ceeded  Mr.  Sexton  in  the  management  of  the  practical 
work  of  the  League.  At  the  last  meeting  there  waa 
probably  Dr.  Kenny  and  Mr.  O'Brien,  besides  myself. 
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At  that  time  only  three  or  tour  of  the  executive  could 
be  got  together.  Mr.  A.  O'Connor  was  secretary  at 
that  time,  and  Mr.  Quinn  was  a  mere  clerk.  Half  a 
dozen  clerks  were  kept  in  the  Land  League  ofBces.  I 
should  say  Mr.  Quinn,  as  being  the  eldest  of  the 
clerks,  might  get  to  be  recognized  as  a  sort  of  acting 
under-secretary.  The  letters  were  probably  opened  by 
Mr.  A.  O'Connor.  Applications  for  money  would  not 
be  granted  without  the  permission  of  the  executive. 
All  the  business  in  the  regular  way  would  go  before 
the  executive.  They  would  consider  eack  case  upon 
its  merits  as  it  arose.  They  regarded  themselves  as 
trustees  of  the  Land  League  funds,  and  gave  their  best 
consideration  to  the  claims  of  each  case.  If  the  ex- 
ecutive voted  money  a  cheque  would  be  drawn,  very 
probably  by  Dr.  Kenny.  With  the  authority  of  the 
signatures  of  some  member  of  the  executive  he 
would  have  paid  the  amount.  The  executive  after 
reading  letters  would  consult  upon  them,  A  man 
named  Dorris  was  connected  with  the  League  ;  he 
was  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  legal  department,  and 
matters  were  referred  to  him  for  legal  opinion.  I  do 
not  know  whether  letters  were  sent  to  him  opened  or 
unopened.  All  sums  expended  by  the  League  should 
be  entered  in  the  books,  and  I  have  no  reason  to 
think  they  were  not.  Six  or  seven  clerks  were  em- 
ployed ;  among  other  things,  to  keep  the  books.  I  had 
nothing  practically  to  do  with  the  books,  but  I  should 
think  all  transactions  and  sums  expended  would  be 
entered  in  them  from  the  foundation  of  the  League  in 
1879  to  its  conclusion  in  October,  1881.  I  should 
think  the  books  would  contain  a  great  many  entries, 
as  the  matters  coming  before  us  were  very  numerous, 
I  think  some  of  the  items  of  expenditure  of  the 
League  would  be  advertised  in  the  public  Press. 
Probably  the  announcement  would  be  made  to  the 
public  once  a  week.  There  was  a  public  meeting  of 
the  Land  League  held  once  a  week.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber whether  the  gross  receipts  and  expenditure  of 
the  League  were  announced  at  the  meeting  or  not.  I 
think  in  the  Land  League  those  matters  were  con- 
sidered by  the  executive  only.  When  a  large  grant 
of  money  was  made  for  relief  it  would  probably  be 
announced  in  the  papers. 

Would  the  items  of  expenditure  of  the  League  be 
given  to  the  Press  for  publication  ? — I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  the  mode  of  proceeding  ;  I  would  tell  you 
if  I  had. 

Do  you  suggest  that  there  was  any  reason  for 
publishing  some  items  of  expenditure  and  not  publish- 
ing others  ? — I  imagine  there  might  have  been  reason 
to  inform  the  public  of  certain  sums  of  money  spent, 
but  I  should  imagine  it  would  be  a  very  dangerous 
thing  to  state  that  Mr.  So-and-so  was  an  organizer 
and  received  a  salary  ;  it  would  be  Bubjecting  him  to 
.annoyance. 

Then  you  would  not  have  announced  the  payment  of 
fi,  salary  to  an  organizer  ? — No. 

Supposing  you  bad   to  make  a  grant  of  money  to  an 


evicted  tenant  ? — In  a  general  way  I  should  not  give 
details. 

Or  in  the  case  of  applications  for  relief,  would  you 
publish  details  1—1  do  not  think  I  should  have 
advised  it. 

Then  it  would  be  a  matter  for  the  exercise  of  dis" 
cretion  as  to  what  items  were  to  be  published  ? 
Do  you  think  that  Mr.  Davitt,  when  he  was  there, 
Mr.  Brennan,  Dr.  Keimy,  and  Mr.  A.  O'Connor  would 
likewise  exercise  discretion  as  to  what  they  pub" 
lished  ? — I  should  think  so,  certainly, 

I  now  turn  to  what  we  call  the  "  Soames  "  docu" 
ments.  There  is  a  letter  dated  "  Kettemagh, 
September  20,  1881,  signed  by  Thomas  Carney,  James 
Eeilly,"  and  addressed  to  Mr.  Quinn,making  an  appli« 
cation  for  a  grant  to  a  herd  who  was  dismissed  for 
refusing  to  take  care  of  cattle  on  a  boycotted  farm. 
Would  you  gather,  Mr.  Ferguson,  that  any  pressure 
had  been  brought  to  bear  in  that  case  ? — There  might 
have  been  slight  pressure  by  public  opinion  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

This  was  considered  by  the  executive  a  case  for 
allowing  the  man  £5  ? — Yes.' 

Was  this  published  in  the  newspapers  ? — I  should 
think  not. 

Then  this  was  one  of  the  non-published  items  ?— 
Very  likely.  I  should  have  been  very  sorry  to  have 
directed  the  attention  of  the  police  to  this  man.  I 
have  no  recollection  as  to  this  particular  transaction. 

Did  you  read'  the  Freeman' a  JowiwX  1 — Occasion- 
ally. I  know  that  some  of  the  items  of  League 
expenditure  were  published  in  it. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  Freeman's 
Journal  of  October  18,  giving  an  account  of  a 
League  meeting  which  took  place  on  October  12. 
I  have  here  a  statement  of  the  receipts  given  in 
detail.  There  then  come  communications  from 
different  persons  as  to  joining  the  League,  then  an- 
nouncements of  subscriptions,  then  the  announcement 
of  grants  made  in  detail  for  sums  paid  to  evicted 
tenants.  Did  you  publish  these  details  of  expendi- 
ture   ? — Apparently,  from  what  you  have  read. 

There  was  no  publication  of  the  grant  of  this  £5  ?^ 
I  am  glad  to  think  they  were  wise  enough  not  to 
publish  it. 

You  would  not  let  anybody  know  that  the  man  had 
received  the  money  ? — Not  in  Ireland. 

Then  all  the  payments  made  by  the  League,  of  the 
class  I  have  referred  to,  you  would  take  care  not  to 
publish  ?— No. 

The  public  would  not  know  of  them  P — Certainly 
not. 

I  have  here  another  letter.  It  is  dated  "  Cappo- 
quiu,  September  27,  1881.— J.  P.  Quinn,  Esq.— Dear 
Sir, — The  enclosed  letter  received  from  Mr.  Phelan  a 
member  of  our  Executive  inquiring  as  to  the  case  of 
Hiokey  a  cottier  and  Labourer  who  was  evicted  some 
short  time  ago.  I  would  be  glad  if  the  Executive 
madehimaGrant  Mr.  ArthurUssher refuses  togiva  iwa 
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his  potatoes  and  I  am  just  informed  that  the  Laborers 
of  the  district  refuse  diging  the  evicted  mans  potatoes 
for  the  Landlord  and  that  placards  are  posted  up 
threatening  death  to  anyone  that  does  so."  You  would 
not  approve  of  that,  Mr.  Ferguson  ? — Certainly  not. 

Very  well.  I  will  read  the  rest  : — "  I  have  also 
heard  that  another  labourer  who  went  lately  to  reside 
in  the  evicted  mans  house  was  also  threatened  to  give 
up  possession — and  the  landlord  himself  is  also 
threatened.  The  matter  has  caused  a  good  deal  of 
excitement.  A  little  relief  would  be  the  means  just 
now  oi  strengthening  and  extending  the  League  in 
this  district,  faithfully  yours  Thomas  V  Bbaley 
Sec.  L.  L."  Relief  was  sent  in  that  case.  Did  you 
make  any  inquiry  before  doing  so  whether  the  League 
had  had  anything  to  do  with  posting  those  notices  ?— 
I  should  most  assuredly  say  so. 

Who  would  make  that  inquiry  ?— If  there  were  a 
local  branch,  it  would  be  made  through  the  local 
branch. 

No,  I  mean  who  would  make  inquiry  on  your 
behalf  ? — I  should  say  the  secretary  pro  tcm. 

I  have  go  there  the  answer  : — "  Dr.  Sir, — In  reply 
to  yours  of  date  Re  Hickleys  case  I  shall  bring  it 
before  first  meeting  of  the  Executive.  (Return.) — 
J.  P.  B.  8  9  87."  (In  red  ink)— "£2.  12  10  81 
J.  F."  Now,  Mr.  Ferguson,  you  told  me  that  you 
thought  most  assuredly  that  inquiry  was  made.  Do 
you  say  that  you  ever  got  any  explanation  of 
what  the  League  were  doing  ? — I  have  no  doubt  about 
it,  t^at  at  the  time  I  should  require  some  satisfactory 
explanation  to  show  me  that  the  League  was  not 
threatening  death.  But  I  do  not  remember  the  matter 
at  all. 

Mr.  Quinn  is  still  to  be  found  ? — Oh,  yes,  I  suppose 

BO. 

I  call  your  particular  attention  to  this  : — "  The 
matter  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  excitement.  A 
little  relief  would  be  the  means  just  now  of 
strengthening  and  extending  the  League  in  this  dis- 
trict."—I  should  have  been  very  willing  to  vote  for 
a  grant  in  this  case,  but  not  if  it  was  shown  to  me 
that  the  branch  of  the  League  in  question  had  put  up 
threatening  notices  of  that  character. 

Now  as  to  the  Horan  letter.  I  presume  that  letter 
was  brought  to  your  attention.  It  is  addressed  by 
Timothy  Horan  to  Mr.  Quinn,  from  Castleisland, 
tjeptember  20,  1881.  How  long  before  this  date  had 
the  Convention  been  held  ?— I  could  not  remember. 

I  think  it  was  the  same  month  ? — I  cannot  tell. 
There  were  several  conventions. 

This  is  the  letter  :— "  Dear  Sir,— I  beg  to  direct 
your  attention  to  a  matter  of  a  private  character 
which  I  attempted  to  explain  to  you  in  Dublin  at  the 
Convention.  The  fact  is  that  one  of  the  men  from  a 
shot  lost  the  use  of  his  eyes.  It  cost  him  £4  to  go  to 
Cork  for  medical  attendance.  Another  man  received 
a  wound  in  the  thigh  and  was  laid  up  for  a  month. 
No  one  knows  the  patients  but  the  doctor,  myself, 
and  the  members  of   the   society.    I  may  inform    you 


that  the  said  parties  caimot  afford  to  suffer.  If  it 
were  a  public  affair  a  subscription  list  would  be 
opened  at  once  for  them,  as  they  proved  to  be  heroes. 
Hoping  you  will  at  your  discretion  see  your  way  to 
make  a  grant,  yours  truly,  Timothy  HuEAN."  Mr. 
Ferguson,  I  assume  that  letter  could  not  have 
escaped  your  attention  ? — Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it 
has  escaped  my  attention  ;  but  I  take  it  that  it  was 
°  an  application  for  medical  assistance.  The  only  con- 
sideration for  me  would  have  been  that  medical  assist- 
ance was  required. 

Would  you  have  aSorded  such  assistance  ? — Well,  if 
it  would  have  implicated  the  Land  League  in  any 
way,  then  I  might  not  have  done  it  on  behalf  of  the 
Land  League,  but  I  would  have  done  it  on  my  own 
behalf  if  the  men  were  injured  by  the  police. 

Whether  you  gathered  from  this  that  medical  relief 
was  required  or  not,  do  you  gather  from  it  that  the 
men  had  been  engaged  in  crime  or  not  ? — I  gather  that 
they  had  been  engaged  in  crime.  That  is  quite  a 
common  thing  in  Ireland  where  a  meeting  is  dispersed. 

Do  I  gather  from  you  that  reading  this  letter  you 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  men  who  had  been 
shot  had  been  shot  in  the  course  of  some  public  dis- 
turbance ?— It  says  that  they  proved  to  be  heroes,  so  I 
presume  they  had  been  engaged  in  something  of  the 
kind.  I  suspect  there  was  no  more  information  given 
at  the  time,  because  if  I  had  studied  that  letter  my- 
self I  should  have  had  some  recollection  of  it. 

If  these  men  had  been  acting  like  heroes  at  a  public 
meeting  why  should  there  be  secrecy  ? — I  will  answer 
the  question.  In  Ireland  it  is  necessary  to  give  pri- 
vate assistance  and  to  conceal  the  men  so  wounded, 
even  when  doing  their  duty,  as  at  Mitchelstown. 

"  No  one  knows  the  patients  but  the  doctor,  myself , 
and  the  members  of  the  society  "? — It  is  a  good  job 
that  nobody  but  himself  and  the  doctor  did  know. 

The  "  society" — what  did  you  take  the  society  to 
mean  J" — I  do  not  know. 

Never  knew  ? — Never  knew. 

And  probably  never  cared  ? — What  the  "  society  " 
meant,  possibly  not.  If  these  men  were  wounded  I 
would  have  relieved  them  all  the  same. 

If  these  men  were  engaged  in  crime,  and  their 
names  only  known  to  themselves,  the  doctor,  and  some 
society,  without  inquiry  you  would  assist  them  ? — If 
engaged  in  crime  I  might  not  be  disposed  to  assist 
them.  Even  though,  perhaps,  it  might  be  that  they 
were  engaged  in  crime,  personally,  as  a  matter  of 
charity,  I  would  assist  them,  though  I  would  not  have 
assisted  them  if  it  implicated  the  Land  League. 

You  would  do  so  except  in  a  matter  implicating  the 
Land  League  ? — Most  assuredly  I  would  avoid  that. 

But  you  did  it  as  a  member  of  the  Land 
League  ? — So  it  seems,  and  I  would  do  so  again. 
In  Ireland  we  are  bound  to  sympathize  with 
men  who  do  things  which  in  a  constitutionally 
governed  country  they  would  not  do. 

The  President.— We  have  to  do  here  with  what  isi 
legal, 
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Witness. — We  hate  crime,  but  we  cannot  accept  that 
■we  sympathize  with  criminals  because  we  help  our 
fellow-countrymen. 

Sir  H.  Jame.s. — "  No  one  knows  the  patients  but 
the  doctor,  myself,  and  the  members  of  the  society." 
With  that  in  your  knowledge,  did  you  think  that  the 
patients  had  cormnitted  crime  or  not  p — I  did  not  think 
they  had  committed  crime. 

What  then  ? — That  they  might  probably  have  been 
engaged  in  carrying  out  some  of  the  purposes  the 
League  would  require  them  to  carry  out — some  of 
those  things  which  wonld  come  within  the  rules  of 
the  League,  but  for  which  the  police  would  baton 
them. 

What  purposes  ? — Gathering  at  a  public  meeting  dis- 
persed by  violence. 

Then  why  should  the  matter  be  kept  secret  ? — 
Because  if  any  others  had  known  they  would  have 
been  arrested  by  the  police. 

Is  that  all  the  explanation  you  have  to  give  with 
reference  to  this  letter  ? — Oh,  yes. 

As  far  as  you  know,  are  the  opinions  you  have 
expressed  entertained  by  yoiir  colleagues  of  the 
Land  League  ? — I  should  think  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues would  agree  with  me. 

Have  you  had  many  similar  applications  ? — Yes. 

Similar  ? — Similar  if  you  like. 

Can  you  assist  the  ConmiisRioners  by  telling  them 
where  any  similar  applications  are  to  be  found  ? — 
Oh,  I  cannot. 

Some,  as  I  understand  you,  were  granted,  and  some 
refused  ? — Yes.  If  a  grant  were  requested  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  something  in  the  nature  of  crime 
we  should  have  refused  it. 

What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — They  might  bo  appli- 
cations for  money  to  enable  somethingto  be  done  out- 
side our  rules. 

Of  what  character  ? — Things  we  might  object  to. 

Of  what  character  ? — Of  the  character  of  an  act  of 
violence. 

What  might  they  want  money  for  ? — To  hold  a  meet- 
ing in  a  place  where  a  meeting  would  be  dangerous. 
To  engage  in  any  disorderly  proceeding. 

But  you  are  speaking  now  of  something  to  be  done  ? 
— I  am  speaking  of  similar  applications  for  assistance 
from  persons  who  have  been  injured  in  doing  some- 
thing. If  a  person  wanted  assistance  in  exactly 
similar  circumstances,  I  would  be  disposed  to  grant 
it,  if  only  out  of  common  charity.  At  the  date  of 
that  letter  there  would  be  30,  40,  or  50  letters  to  be 
discussed  in  an  hour,  with  the  chance  of  the  whole 
thing  being  broken  up  in  the  hour,  as  it  was  a  few 
days  afterwards.  It  was  not  necessary  to  be  very 
careful  in  making  grants  if  we  were  to  be  broken  up 
to-morrow. 

Knowing  that  you  had  similar  applications,  did  you 
exercise  care  in  considering  them  ? — I  think  that  at 
the  last  meeting  or  so  there  was  not  the  similar 
exercise  of  care  there  had   been  at  earlier  meetings. 


If  we  had  had  a  lawyer  at  our  side  to  direct  us  we 
might  have  considered  that  this  particular  applica- 
tion contained  matter  affecting  the  League  in  some 
way.  I  see  nothing  wrong  in  granting  this  assistance 
to  men  under  the  circumstances  and'  under  the  condi- 
tion of  Ireland  as  it  is.  Many  a  thing  is  moral  in 
Ireland  that  is  not  strictly  legal.  (A  laugh.) 

The  President  .—I  am  sorry  to  have  to  interfere, 
but  I  hear  laughter.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  clear  the 
Court  if  it  occurs  again.  There  is  nothing  to  laugh 
at  in  this. 

Sir  H.  James. — Did  you  bring  your  moral  sense  to 
bear  when  exercising  your  discretion  as  to  making 
this  grant  ? — I  have  said  1  have  no  remembrance  of 
it  at  all.  I  am  only  giving  you  the  impression  on  my 
mind.  The  chairman  of  a  meeting  is  sometimes  aa 
responsible  as  the  editor  of  a  newspaper.  He  bears 
a  certain  amount  of  legal  responsibility,  no  doubt,  but 
the  has  to  sign  things  sometimes  without  knowing 
anything  about  them. 

Yes  or  no,  do  you  wish  to  go  back  on  your  respon- 
sibility in  signing  that  document  ? — I  ignore  no  re- 
sponsibility ;  but  I  say  that  that  being  the  last  day  of 
the  League,  with  the  certainty  of  being  broken  up  in 
a  day  or  two  — — 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  League  would  be  im- 
plicated legally,  do  you  see  anything  wrong  in  grant" 
ing  that  assistance  ? — I  see  nothing  wrong  in  granting 
assistance  to  wounded  men,  as  stated  there.  I  see 
nothing  wrong  in  making  that  grant  under  the  con- 
ditions of  Ireland  as  it  is. 

And  if  it  were  to  do  again  you  would  do  it  again?-" 
Oh,  I  am  strong  in  my  moral  position  in  the  matter  ; 
the  legality  of  the  matter  is  another  thing. 

I  assume  Timothy  Horan  would  not  be  known  to 
you  ? — No. 

Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  any  one  except  Mr. 
Quinn  who  would  have  been  at  the  meeting  ? — 1  do 
not  recollect  the  meeting.  I  only  reason  that  Dr. 
Kenny,  as  being  a  Dublin  man,  would  be  pretty 
certain  to  be  there. 

Would  Dr.  Kenny  have  been  present  according  to 
the  best  of  your  belief  ? — Oh,  I  should  think  so. 

It  is  a  fact,  I  think,  known  to  you  that  Dr.  Kenny 
signed  a  cheque  ? — It  is  not  ;   it  is  merely  reason. 

That  fact  of  his  signing  the  cheque  would  cause  you 
to  think  probably  that  Dr.  Kenny  would  be  present  ? 
— I  did  not  know  that  he  signed  the  cheque  till  now. 
I  believe  he  was  present  because  he  was  a  Dublin 
man, and  I  know  that  he  signed  the  cheque  as  you  tell 
me,  but  it  does  not  at  all  add  to  my  knowledge  of 
the  matter. 

Were  you  in  Dublin  on  the  day  of  the  suppression 
of  the  League  ? — No,  I  was  not. 

When  did  you  arrive  in  Dublin  after  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  League  ? — I  got  out  of  Dublin  for  a  few 
months,  until  I  had  succeeded  in  making  my  arrange- 
ments not  to  be  arrested  when  I  went  back  to  Ireland. 

Can  you  tell  me  at  all  as  to  your  movements  on 
October  19  ?— I  was  at   Wexford  speaking  on  Sunday 
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at  the  great  meeting  there,  where  Mr.  Parnell 
replied  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  which  ordered  the 
break-up  of  the  League.  At  Wexford  I  made  the 
speech  to  which  I  alluded  before  the  incident  of  the 
cheering  of  the  British  cgustitution. 

About  October  19  ?— The  date  of  Mr.  Earnell's 
arrest  was  Wednesday,  I  think  ;  on  Wednesday  I  was 
waiting  in  Dublin  for  Mr.  Pamell's  arrival  to  have 
an  executive  meeting.  On  Thursday  I  went  to  Belfast, 
on  Sunday  I  attended  a  demonstration  at  Glasgow, 
and  that  was  the  suppression  of  the  League. 

I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  Wednesday  was 
the  13th  ;  Tuesday  would  be  the  19th  whentheLeague 
was  suppressed.  Did  you  return  to  Dublin  at  all  ? — 
Not  for  many  weeks. 

Am  I  to  take  it  from  you  that  you  were  not  in 
Dublin  at  all  after  October  19  for  some  time  ? — Not 
for  a  long  time.  I  came  back  to  Dublin  when 
I  thought  I  could  go  safely  about  my  business. 

You  returned  to  Glasgow  and  attended  to  your 
affairs  ? — ^Attended  to  my  affairs  and  some  public  busi- 
ness as  well. 

Can  you  give  the  Court  any  information  as  to  what 
has  become  of  the  books  of  the  League  ? — No,  not  the 
slightest.  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  them  ; 
that  I  tell  you  honestly  and  candidly.  I  know  nothing 
about  them. 

And  never  inquired  ? — Never  inquired. 

You  joined  the  National  League  ? — On  this  side  of 
the  water,  not  on  the  other. 

I  think  you  have  been  a  leader  of  the  Irish  move- 
ment. You  have  never  heard  a  suggestion  as  to  what 
became  of  these  books  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

You  must  have  known  Mr.  Egan  well  ? — Very  well. 

When  did  yon  see  Egan  last  ? — One  day  in  Dublin — 
my  memory  of  dates  will  not  serve  me — a  week  or 
two  before  he  left  Dublin. 

He  left  Dublin  to  go  to  France  in  1881.  Have  you 
ever  seen  him  since  the  spring  of  1883  ? — I  saw  him 
in  Dublin  on  his  return  from  France  before  he  finally 
went  away,  not  after  his  final  departure. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  after  the  spring  of  1883  ? — 
I  really  cannot  fix  the  dates.  I  saw  him  one  day  after 
his  return  from  France,  one  day  at  a  League  meeting 
in  1882.    That  is  the  last  time  I  saw  him. 

You  knew  Brennan  well  ? — ^Well  ;  the  last  time  I 
saw  him,  I  think,  was  in  prison. 

You  do  not  know  whether  either  he  or  Egan  have 
been  in  Ireland  since  1882  ?— I  do  not  know. 

Have  you  seen  Sheridan  ? — Yes  ;  not  more  than  twice 
in  my  life.  I  saw  him  last  at  a  meeting  in  Belfast 
about  a  year  before  the  suppressionof  the  League. 

I  think  you  told  me  that  you  knew  John  Walsh,  of 
Middlesbrough  ? — Yes,  remarkably  well  in  old  times; 
he  was  a  Home  Euler. 

When  did  you  see  him  last  f — Not  since  he  attended 
the  Home  Rule  Convention  under  Isaac  Butt — ^that 
would  be  1875  or  thereabouts. 

When  you  were  at  the  Land  League  did  you  have 
copies  of  the  Irish  World  at  the  o&ae  ?— No. 


You  never  heard  of  that  ? — No. 

Were  you  a  subscriber  to  the  Irish  World  ?— Yes  ;  as 
long  as  I  could  get  it  ;  till  Government  suppressed  it. 

During  what  years  did  you  take  it  in  ?— Up  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Land  League  constantly  ;  when  the 
Irish  World  abandoned  principles  and  took  to 
dynamite  I  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  it. 

Before  the  Land  League  movement  in  1879  had  you 
been, taking  in  the  Irish  World  ?— I  had  been. 

Up  to  what  year  did  yon  continue  to  take  it  in  ?— 
I  could  turn  it  up  ;  as  I  just  said,  I  took  it  as  long 
as  I  could  get  it,  I  think. 

Would  that  be  until  1882  ?— Possibly. 

Have  you  taken  it  since  1882  ?— No,  not  since  1882. 
I  tried  it  again,and  found  that  the  rubbish  that  was  in 
it  I  did  not  care  about. 

When  was  that  ?— That  was  when  it  abandoned 
principles  and  took  to  physical  force. 

Was  that  a  final  abandonment  ? — Yes. 

And  you  have  never  seen  it  since  ?— Not  for  a  long 

time. 

Have  you  written  to  it  ?— I  think  the  letter  you 
read  was  the  last  I  wrote  to  it. 

That  was  1887  ?— I  do  not  think  I  was  a  subscriber 
to  it  then. 

Had  you  been  writing  to  the  Irish  World  up  to 
X887  ?— I  probably  wrote  three  or  four  times  to  it 
altogether. 

During  what  years  ?— During  the  last  seven  or  eight 
years.'" 

Would  that  be  during  the  period  when  it  was 
advocating  dynamite  ?— I  may  have  written  to  it 
certainly  then,  but  I  did  not  get  it  to  read, 
not  that  I  did  not  want  to  read  about  dynamite, 
but  I  had  something  else  to  do  ;  it  was  not  worth 
while. 

Did  you  feel  that  what  was  contained  in  it  was  so 
bad  ?— It  was  no  use  to  me,  it  was  rubbish. 

Did  you  feel  that  it  was  so  bad  that  you  ought  to 
discountenance  it  ?— I  felt  that  what  it  was  arguing 
was  so  nonsensical  that  it  was  not  worth  my  while 
troubling  about  it.  Any  one  who  would  tempt  the 
Irish  people  to  attempt  dynamite  or  reprisals  against 
35  millions  of  people  must  be  a  fool. 

In  1887— it  follows,  Patrick  Ford  being  behind  the 
movement — you  proceed  and  say  (reading) : — "Every 
one  knows  to-day  what  Ireland  owes  to  the  Irish 
World,  and  I,  Sir,  who  differ  nearly  as  much  from 
time  to  time  with  it  as  I  do  with  the  Freeman's 
Journal  or  even  United  Ireland,  am  proud  to  testify 
on  every  platform  that  but  for  the  Irish  World  Ire- 
land's cause  would  not  be  so  advanced  to-day.  The 
time  has  come  to  give  the  world  more."  That  was 
written  April  30,  1887  ?— Yes. 

Yon  say  you  are  "  proud  to  testify  on  every  plat- 
form that  but  for  the  Irish  World  Ireland's  cause 
would  not  be  so  advanced  to-day  "  ? — Quite. 

That  is  correct  ? — Quite.  I  have  often  told  how  the 
IrishWorld  for  years  advocated,nnder  what  was  called 
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"spreading  the  light,  "principles  of  political  economy 
with  which  I  was  proud  to  be  identified.  When  coer- 
cion came  the  Irish  World  went  mad. 

"  The  time  has  come  to  give  the  world  more  "— 
more  of  what  ? — More,  I  suppose — more  information 
and  more  of  the  principles  which  the  Irish  World 
used  to  teach. 

This  letter  of  yours  is  written  for  publication  ;  there 
is  no  limitation  ? — At  that  time  it  may  have  had  one  of 
its  sane  conditions  ;  it  has  changed  from  sane  to 
insane  conditions  half-a-dozen  times  in  the  last  few 
years. 

Yon  then  proceed  in  this  letter  to  say  : — "  Who  but 
Michael  Davitt,  Patrick  Ggan,  and  Tom  Brennan  can 
tell  the  story  of  the  bold  move  by  which  the  war  was 
carried  into  Africa  ?"  Had  you,  Mr.  Ferguson,  any 
knowledge  of  some  Dutch  ofBcers  being  sent  from 
Amsterdam  to  South  Africa  in  the  Boer  affair  ? — 
Nothing  at  all,  it  is  out  of  my  line  ;  some  arguments 
sent  to  the  Boers  would  be  more  in  my  line. 

Did  you  know  of  any  expense  of  the  Dutch  ofScers 
from  Amsterdam  going  to  South  Africa  being  defrayed 
.  out  of  the  funds  of  the  League  by  Bgan  ? — No. 

At  any  rate,  you  must  know  something  about  the 
story  of  the  bold  move  by  which  the  war  was  carried 
into  Africa  ? — I  do  ;  bringing  the  doctrines  of  the 
Land  League  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

I  do  not  see  the  connexion  between  the  Highlands 
and  Africa  ? — I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir  ;  I  did  not  think 
you  could  be  so  literal  as  to  interpret  that  in  a 
literal  sense.  What  I  meant  was  carrying  the  war 
into  Africa  in  the  old  historical  sense. 

What  is  the  meaning,  if  you  please,  of  the  state- 
ment that  none  but  "  Michael  Dstvitt,  Patrick  Egan, 
and  Tom  Brennan  can  tell  the  story  of  the  bold  move 
by  which  the  war  was  carried  into  Africa  "  ? — The 
meaning  was  that  at  the  time  when  Davitt  and  Brennan 
and  Egan  were  persuaded — may  I  say  so — larg^ly  by  me 
that  there  was  a  better  mode  than  ever  perhaps  some 
of  them  had  thought  of, of  working  out  a  big  reform, 
and  that  was  to  place  a  common  purpose  before  the 
people  of  the  three'  kingdoms  and  get  them  to  work 
for  it,  and  that  that  would  be  a  bold  move,  and  we 
succeeded  in  it. 

Do  I  understand  that  no  one  but  Mr.  Davitt,  Patrick 
Egan,  and  Mr.  Brennan  knew  of  this  ? — They  alone 
can  tell  you  best. 

Why  is  it  that  they  could  alone  tell  ? — Because 
they  were  the  men  who  did  it. 

So  far  as  that  was  concerned,  it  was  known  that  the 
crofters  were  assisted  by  yon  ? — That  was  only  one  of 
the  campaigns. 

When  you  say  that  was  only  one  of  the  campaigns, 
was  not  one  literally  carried  on  in  Africa  ?— Oh,  no  ; 
I  never  thought  of  Africa  ;  it  never  crossed  my 
mind. 

Were  there  secret  agents  employed  by  the  Glasgow 
League  ? — We  were  strong  in  our  position. 

Is  that  true  ? — I  beg  pardon,  the  word  "  secret  "— 


we  did  not  proclaim  on  the  housetop  all  that  we  did. 
When  Mr.  Edward  M'Hugh  went  up  to  the  Highlands 
he  did  not  tell  everybody  about  it. 

(Reading) :— "  When  the  Crofter  Commission  of  Lord 
Napier  was  held  some  years  ago  bitter  mention  was 
made  before  it  of  '  secret  agents  of  the  Glasgow 
Land  League,'  how  they  had  stirred  up  the  '  pious, 
law-abiding  Highland  people  '  to  demand  reductions 
of  rent,  and  how  one  dangerous  Irish  Fenian,  Edward 
M'Hugh,  had  gone  from  cottage  to  cottage,  teaching 
the  communism  of  Henry  George  and  the  Irish  World.' 
This  was  quite  true  ? 

Witness. --Yes  ;  I  am  writing  sarcastically  on  what 
was  said  before  the  Commission.  All  Irishmen  were 
Fenians  who  talked  anything  about  the  land  question 
before  Lord  Napier's  Commission. 

Sib  H.  Jambs  again  read  the  passage. — Witness. — ■ 
Quite  true  that  Mr.  Edward  M'Hugh  went  there  and 
was  regarded  by  Lord  Napier's  Commission  and  the 
landlords  as  a  dangerous  Irish  Fenian.  But  he  was 
not  a  Fenian  ;  he  was  not  secret  in  any  sense  except 
that  of  keeping  his  own  counsel. 

You  were  writing  to  the  Irish  World  September 
29,1886?— Possibly. 

At  that  time  were  you  a  reader  of  the  Irish 
World  ? — If  I  could  get  it  at  the  time,  very  likely  I 
was. 

In  October,  1886,  was  there  any  suppression  of  the 
Irish  World  circulation  in  England  ? — Oh,  it  was 
suppressed  everywhere. 

No,  no  ;  in  October,  1886  ? — I  do  not  know. 
Several  hundred  copies  that  formerly  came  to  Glas< 
gow  were  stopped. 

Were  you  a  reader  or  not  ? — If  I  got  it  I  glanced 
over  it. 

Did  you  get  it  ? — I  do  not  know. 

In  October,  1883,  were  you  acquainted  with  the 
speech  which  Mr.  Finerty  made  at  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention ? — I  would  probably  have  read  that,  not  in  the 
Irish  World,  but  probably  in  some  of  the  Irish  papers, 
and  possibly  in  the  Irish  World. 

You  knew  what  he  had  said  ? — I  think  I  do  remem- 
ber that  he  said  something. 

You  are  aware  he  said,  "If  I  had  my  way,  I 
would  kill  every  Englishman  who  put  his  foot  in  Ire- 
land "  ?— Yes. 

You  are  aware  he  said  that  ?— Yes,  I  am  aware 
some  such  language  was  used. 

That  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  had  objected  to  such 
words  ? — Quite. 

Writing  to  the  Irish  World,  you  say,  "  Your 
attitude  in  the  matter  of  the  Chicago  Convention  was 
splendid  ' '  ? — I  must  have  seen  it  when  I  wrote  that  ; 
but  as  to  Mr.  Finerty  is  another  matter  altogether. 

I  have  been  asking  you  what  knowledge  you  had  of 
the  Irish  World,  and  you  said  you  had  not  seen  it. 
You  said,  "  Your  attitude  in  the  matter  of  the 
Chicago  Convention  was  splendid."  What  was  the 
attitude  of  the  Irish  World  which  was  splendid  ? — If 
I  had  a  copy  I  could  tell  you. 
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You  used  to  see  the  Irish  World  occasionally  at 
that  time  ? — That  does  not  follow.  I  might  see  quota- 
tions from  it  in  Irish  papers.  Many  papers  quoted 
from  the  Irish  World  when  I  could  not  procure  it. 

Your  words  in  the  letter  are  "  Your  attitude  in  the 
matter  of  the  Chicago  Convention  was  splendid. 
Clearly  for  the  sake  of  unity  you  gave  way  to  lovers 
of  action  not  quite  agreeable.  Eight,  Sir.  We  are 
doing  that  here  continually."  Is  it  true  that  yon 
were  doing  that  continually? — Certainly,  we  constantly 
gave  way  to  people.  I  have  often  supported  the 
National  League  when  it  has  not  been  putting  forward 
its  case  as  I  liked. 

But  I  am  referring  to  the  expression  "  lovers  of 
action  "  ? — I  should  say  that  that  ought  to  read 
"  lovers  of  actions." 

You  go  on,  "  We  see  that  as  here  we  have  men 
who  want  fire  from  heaven  to  come  down  upon  any 
who  do  not  slavishly  submit  to  a  '  fetish  '  called 
'  unity  '  ;  so  also  you  have  such  men  among  you.  We, 
like  you,  hold  that  '  unity  '  is  arrived  at  by  freedom 
of  opinion  and  generous  toleration.  We  largely  agree 
with  the  bold  speech  of  Mr.  Finerty.  and  some  of  Mr. 
Davitt'sbest  friends  wish  he  had  let  it  pass."  Was  not 
Blr.  Davitt's  principal  objection  the  objection  to  the 
statement  about  killing  Englishmen  in  Ireland  ? — That 
was  one  of  the  objections  with  which  we  all  agree. 
Bat  he  may  have  fixed  upon  that  one  point.  I  should 
require  to  read  that  speech  and  others  also  if  I  am  to 
interpret  my  meaning. 

But  if  Mr.  Davitt  had  "  let  the  speech  pass  "  he 
would  not  have  objected  to  the  statement  as  to  the 
killing  of  Englishmen  ? — He  was  bound  to  object  to  that 
statement.  * 

Then  why  did  you  not  say  so  in  your  letter  ? — Five 
thousand  times  or  more,  on  every  platform  on  which  I 
have  ever  spoken,  I  have  deprecated  violence. 

That  is  not  an  answer.  You  signed  this  letter  and 
you  say  in  it  "  some  of  Mr.  Davitt's  best  friends  wish 
he  had  let  it  pass,"  it  being  the  speech  which  con- 
tained this  statement  as  to  the  killing  of  Englishmen. 
Have  you  any  explanation  ? — Many  of  Mr.  Davitt's 
best  friends  saw  a  serious  risk  of  strife  in  America 
and  we  considered  it  better  to  avoid  strife.  There 
was  fearful  strife  at  that  Conventiou,  which  might 
have  been  a  very  serious  matter.  But  that  particular 
sentence  in  the  speech  must  have  been  fastened  upon 
and  protested  against. 

Why  did  you  not  say  so  in  your  letter  ? — I  suppose 
mv  literary  style  was  not  good  enough.  If  I  were 
writing  the  letter  over  again  I  would  do  so. 

Do  you  say  that  if  you  could  write  this  letter  over 
again  you  would  exclude  from  your  wish  that  Mr. 
Davitt  had  let  the  speech  pass  the  expression  as  to 
killing  Englishmen  ?— Most  assuredly,  if  it  occurred 
to  me  that  there  would  be  any  danger  of  misunder- 
standing. 

Does  it  occur  to  you  now  that  there  is  danger  of 
misunderstanding  ? — I  do  not   think   it   does.    Every 


person  who  read  that  letter  would  have  read  Finerty' B 
speech  and  Mr.  Davitt's. 

Mr.  Eeid. — I  do  not  see  in  my  copy  of  Finerty's 
speech  anything  about  "  killing  Englishmen." 

The  Pbesident.— The  speech  has  been  read. 

Mr.  Reid. — Yes,  from  the  Irish  World,  but  we  have 
never  accepted  the  reports  from  the  Irish  World. 

The  Attorney-General.— The  same  words  are  in 
Mr.  Davitt's  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Did  you  see  a  report 
of  Finerty's  speech  in  the  Irish  World  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  I  saw  the  Irish  World  at  all  at  that  time  ; 
but  I  have  read  a  report  of  Finerty's  speech  some- 
where. Whether  it  contained  the  expression  as  to 
"  killing  Englishmen  "  I  do  not  know. 

Where  did  you  see  the  speech  reported  ? — In  the 
Press.     I  caraiot  say  more. 

Was  it  reported  in  full  ?— How  can  I  tell. 

Can  you  find  any  report  of  Finerty's  speech  in  which 
the  words  "  if  I  had  my  way  I  would  kill  every 
Englishman  who  puts  his  foot  in  Ireland  "  do  not 
occur  ?— I  do  not  know. 

Do  you  suggest  that  a  report  of  that  speech  was  cir- 
culated with  those  words  omitted  from  it  ? — I  do  not 
know.  I  read  a  report  of  the  speech  somewhere,  and 
must  have  written  about  it. 

Am  I  to  understand  that  during  the  years  1883,  1884, 
and  1885  you  were  not  reading  the  Irish  World  ? — I 
read  it  when  I  could  get  it. 

Did  you  read  a  report  of  the  proceedings  at  what 
has  been  called  the  Invincible  meeting  in  1884,  the 
Joe  Brady  meeting  in  America  ? — If  I  were  reminded 
of  the  contents  of  the  report  I  should  know. 

You  were  taking  the  Irish  World  as  a  subscriber  in 
1886  ? — I  cannot  say.  I  subscribed  to  it  when  I 
could  get    it. 

When  you  did  subscribe  to  it  you  got  it,  I  suppose  ? — 
No.     It  often  did  not  come. 

In  this  letter  of  September  29,  you  begin  : — "  Dear 
Sir, — In  sending  my  subscription  I  cannot  refrain  from 
uttering  a  few  opinions  and  feelings,  which  will  not,  I 
hope,  be  found  useless  iu  the  light-spreading  mission 
of  the  Irish  World.  The  manly  and  tolerant  tone  of 
your  paper  cheers  the  reformer's  heart.  I  glance  over 
its  columns  and  read  portions  with  increasing  faith  in 
God  and  man."  Do  you  remember  that  ? — I  remember 
wiriting  the  letter,  and  I  suppose  at  the  time  I  must 
have  been  getting  the  paper.  I  should  say  from  that 
letter  that  at  the  time  I  was  getting  it  regularly. 

For  how  long  do  you  think  you  had  been  getting  it 
regularly  ? — Siy  months,  or  it  might  be  longer. 

At  this  time  was  it  advocating  violent  measures  or 
not  ? — It  changed  its  tone  several  times,  and  when  it 
changed  I  tired  of  it. 

Then,  when  you  had  got  over  your  fatigue 
you  took  it  in  again  ? — Oh,  yes.  When  I  wrote 
that    letter     I     was     evidently  pleased    with     the 
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tolerance     of    the     paper.     A     newspaper     may     be 
partisan   and  abusive  in  its  editorial  columns — as,  tor 
instance,the  Glasgow  Herald — and  yet  perfectly  fair  in " 
its  reports.    I  like  that  paper,  and   in  that  case  I  call 
the  paper  tolerant. 

Please  to  look  at  this  letter  (produced).  It  is  ad- 
jclressed  to  Mr.  John  Barry,  now  M.P.,  and  is  dated 
July  11,  1876  :— 

"  Your  letter  gave  me  serious  thought.  I  am 
resolved  to  make  use  of  it,  and  it  will  appear  in  the 
B.  Examiner  but  with  no  names.      No  one  will  know 

that  you  wrote  it,  or  that  I  received  it 

Of  course  Mitchell  Henry's  name  and  all  names  will 
be  left  out.  Egan  promises  he  will  have  the  Rotunda 
well  filled  by  the  men  pledged  to  Republicanism  at 
the  Harold's-cross  meeting." 

What  is  the  meaning  of  that  ?  I  understood  you  to 
say  that  you  never  had  advocated  Republicanism  pub- 
licly ? — I  said  that  I  did  not  organize  the  Harold's- 
cross  meeting. 

Did  you  then  advocate  Republicanism  ? — I  have  no 
doubt  I  did. 

Did  you  ever  find  yourself  in  opposition  to  the  Home 
Rule  League  ? — I  gave  way  occasionally  to  the 
majority. 

The  letter  proceeds  : — 

"  If  you  did  not  hold  a  public  meeting  and  invite 
representative  men  from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  the 
League  would  turn  upon  us  and  ask  who  we  were,  to 
take  upon  ourselves  so  childish  a  policy." 

Who  were  the  representative  men  ? — Men  who  held 
Republican  opinions. 

Then  you  were  advocating  Republican  opinions  ? — I 
do,  every  day. 

Mr.  Eeid. — I  submit  that  this  is  going  rather  far. 
We  are  not  here  to  consider  whether  Republican 
opinions  are  right  or  wrong. 

SiE  H.  James. — I  am  cross-examining  this  gentle- 
man as  to  his  position  before  be  joined  the  Land 
League . 

The  President. — ^What  is  the  League  referred  to 
in  the  letter  of  1876  ? — Mr.  Butt's  League,  my 
Lord. 

Sib  H.  James. — You  had  invited  representative 
men  from  all  parts  oF  Ireland  to  attend  this  meeting  F 
.—Certainly  ;  every  one  I  could  induce  to  go. 

This  was  the  political  position  you  took  up  at  that 
time  ? — There  were  two  parties  in  the  movement  at 
that  time — a  Republican  party  and  a  strictly  Conser- 
vative party  ;  and  occasionally  we  had  our  corns 
trampled  upon  by  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  and  others,  and 
we  had  to  let  them  know  that  we  were  not  ashamed 
of  being  Republicans.  . 

With  reference  to  your  answer  that  for  six  months 
before  September,  1886,  you  had  been  a  subscriber  to 
the  Irish  World,  I  ask  you  whether  you  saw  the  Irish 
World  of  September  4,  1886.  containing  an  article, 
signed  by  Patrick  Ford,  and  having  these  passages  :— ' 
"  This  gospel  of  dynamite  is  one  of  these  subjects.-" 
—(subjects   upon   which  the  writer  had  expressed  his 


opinions  freely) — "  Well,  all  that  I  have  ever  said 
on  this  subject  I  stand  by  now,  and  I  stand  by  it, 
not  because  I  said  it  ...  .  but  because  I 
believe  I  am  right."  Did  you  ever  read  that? — I  do 
not  know  that  I  did. 

In  your  letter  to  Ford  did  you  express  yourself  as 
disapproving  of  this  policy  of  dynamite  ? — It  was  not 
my  business.  I  had  other  things  to  write  about.  On 
the  whole  Ford's  paper  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good, 
but  occasionally  he  goes  into  these  dynamite  matters. 
I  altogether  object  to  be  made  responsible  for  all  the 
contents  of  a  newspaper,  parts  of  which  I  may 
approve. 

Mr.  Reid. — This  witness  does  not  even  state  that  he 
has  seen  this  article  before,  and  Sir  H.  James  reads  a 
number  of  reprehensible  passages  for  which  the 
witness  is  not  responsible.  I  submit  that  this  is  not 
material,  and  I  must  object  to  the  fact  of  our  putting 
a  witness  into  the  box  being  used  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  a  long  cross-examination  upon  condemnable 
passages  in  an  article  which  he  has  not  read. 

SlE  H.  James. — As  the  question  is  not  only  one  of 
admissibility  of  this  evidence  but  also  of  propriety 
of  conduct,  perhaps  your  Lordships  will  allow  me  to 
say  a  few  words.  This  witness  is  in  the  box  himself 
for  his  conduct  to  be  inquired  into,  and  he  has  already 
Said,  in  a  letter  of  his,  "  In  sending  my  subscription, 
I  cannot  refrain  from  utteriiig  a  few  opinions  and 
feelings  which  will  not,  I  hope,  be  found  useless  ip 
the  light-spreading  mission  of  the  Irish  World." 
That  is  the  foundation  for  my  asking  him  whether  he 
approved  of  that  article. 

Mr.  Eeid.— I  do  not  object  to  that  ;  what  I  object 
to  is  the  reading  of  condemnable  passages  which  the 
witness  hag  not  even  seen. 

The  PSESIDENT. — I  understand  that  the  object  was 
to  bring  to  his  notice  these  passages,  and  to  ask  him 
whether  he  approved  of  them. 

Cross-examination  continued. — What  did  you  think 
with  regard  to  this  article  ?— I  passed  over  it  without 
reading  it. 

How  did  you  know  to  pass  over  it  without  reading 
it  ? — A  glance  would  show  what  it  was.  I  skim  over 
50  papers  in  a  week.  The  tone  was  all  that  I  took 
into  consideration. 

Did  you,  in  any  of  these  writings,  express  any  dis- 
approval of  that  article  ? — No,  it  was  not  my 
business  ;  if  I  had  they  would  not  have  inserted  my 
letter. 

But  it  was  apparently  your  business  to  express 
approval  of  the  contents  of  the  Irish  World  ? — No  ;  I 
approved  of  its  spreading  the  light. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Eeid. — Did  you  in  fact  see 
this  article  ? — No. 

Have  you  spoken  a  good  many  times  in  Scotland, 
and  also  in  Ireland,  at  public  meetings  ? — Hundreds  of 
times. 

During  different  periods  in  this  agitation  ? — Yes. 

And  in  the  presence    of   police  reporters  ? — Yes.    I 
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am  aware  of  one  speech  being  taken  down  in  full  by 
the  police  reporter  and  sent  to  the  Government,  and 
I  happen  to  know  the  opinion  of  the  Government 
about  it. 

Have  you  been  a  member  of  the  National  League  ? 
•^In  Scotland. 

I    mean    the    National    League  in  Ireland  ? — No. 

Now,  with  regard  to  John  Walsh,  of  Middlesbrough, 
did  you  know  anything  of  him  in  connexion  with  any 
secret  society  or  conspiracy  ? — No  ;  I  knew  him  as  a 
member  of  the  Home  Rule  Association  of  1873. 

And  with  regard  to  Walsh,  of  Balla  ? — I  knew  him 
in  the  Land  League,  and  that  is  all. 

You  were  asked  with  reference  to  certain 
directions  given  to  tne  organizers  with  regard 
to  speaking  at  public  meetings.  In  these  instruc- 
tions it  is  said,  "  In  no  period  of  the  League's 
existence  was  it  so  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
tenant-farmers  and  labourers  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  covmtry  to  keep  a  firm  grip  upon 
and  control  over  their  passions  and  indignation  at 
wrongs  perpetrated  and  injustice  threatened  than  at 
the  present  hoar."*  Have  you  got  those  instructions 
in  your  pocket  ? — Yes. 

Sib  H.  James.— They  are  already  put  in. 

Re-examination  continued. — Now,  with  regard  to 
the  last  days  of  the  Land  League,  and  as  to  who  was 
in  charge,  Timothy  Horan's  letter  has  been  referred 
to.  Can  you  tell  me  who  was  in  fact  present  when 
that  letter  was  endorsed  by  you  ?—I  cannot. 

I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have  no  recollec- 
tion on  the  subject  ? — Nothing  whatever. 

You  recollect  that  you  tolc:  us  that  there  was  a  great 
mass  of  business  at  that  time,  and  the  apprehension 
of  immediate  suppression  ? — Certainly. 

And  that  there  was  some  Hurry  which  prevented 
business  being  done  ? — A  great  deal. 

Do  you  recollect  on  any  occasion  any  grant  being 
made  bj  the  League  to  a  person  who  had  suffered  in 
the  perpetration  of  outrage  of  any  kind  ? — Certainly 
not. 

It  is  suggested  that  by  reason  of  the  word 
"  society  "  m  that  letter  tnat  that  grant  must  have 
been  in  connexion  with  an  injury  sustained  in  moon- 
lighting. Can  you  tell  me  whether  jou  ever  know- 
ingly granted  moneys  of  the  League  in  aid  of  persons 
supposed  to  have  suffered  in  such  a  way  ? — Most 
assuredly  not.  Grants  were  sometimes  made  for 
medical  assistance. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  were  other  letters  in 
connexion  with  this  matter  ? — No  ;  I  only  assume  that 
there  ought  to  have  been,  from  the  dates  given. 

With  regard  to  the  publication  of  the  items  in  the 
Freeman  of  the  19th  of  October,  1881,  and  the  grants 
to  evicted  tenants,  we  know  that  a  number  of  other 
grants  were  made,  in  aid,  for  instance,  of  persons 
refusing  to  work  for  land-grabbers,  &o.  ? — Yes. 

They  would  not  be  published  ? — No. 

Are  you  aware  that  any  grants  except  those  to 
evicted  tenants  would  have   been  published  ?— NPi  I 


do  not  think  they  were.  Perhaps  some  of  the  larger 
grants  for  seed  potatoes  might  have  been  published. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  Chicago  Convention, 
and  Mr.  Davitt's  action  with  reference  to  Finerty's 
speech,  did  Finerty  in  his  speech  say  that 
he  admired  the  English  character  ?  What  I  mean  is, 
that  speech  was  not  one  threatening  death  to  every 
Englishman  ?— Not  at  all. 

You  referred  to  political  economy,and  spreading  the 
light  ;  what  was  that  ?    Was  it  dynamite  ?— No. 

Was  it  the  contrary  ? — Yes.  I  wish  to  state  that  my 
approbation  of  the  Irish  World  is  fouijded  upon  its 
advocacy  for  many  years  of  moral  force  and  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Reid. — I  have  here,  my  Lords,  some  resolutions 
extracted  from  the  Clare  Examiner,  a  paper  which 
was  referred  to  by  the  other  side,  in  which  crime  is 
denounced,  and  I  propose  to  call  attention  to  them. 

Sir  H.  James. — With  reference  to  this  paper,  it  is 
not  one  which  has  been  admitted. 

The  President. — I  suppose  it  is  one  of  the  papers 
which  they  are  charged  with  circulating. 

Mr.  Reid. — 1  believe  it  is  a  paper  connected  with 
the  other  side,  my  Lord.  One  of  the  statements  made 
by  the  Attorney-General  is  that  in  no  single  instance 
is  there  a  resolution  published  denouncing  crime  in 
any  paper. 

SlE  H.  James. — Does  this  paper  represent  your 
party  ? 

Mr.  Reid. — No,  quite  the  contrary  ;  but  it  reports 
some  meetings  which  took  place,  and  shows  'that 
resolutions  were  published  denouncing  crime. 

Sib  H.  James. — My  learned  friend  proposes  to  read 
the  part  which  contains  resolutions  denouncing 
outrage,  and  will  not  allow  the  paper  to  be  read  for 
our  purposes. 

Mr.  Reid. — My  learned  friend  is  at  perfect  liberty 
to  read  any  passages  he  thinks  proper. 

The  Court  adjourned  shortly  before  4  o'clock. 


TUESDAY,  MAY  28. . 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  87th  sitting  to- 
day at  half-past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court 
of  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice. 

On  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats, 

Mr.  Reid  said, — I  have  to  ask  your  Lordships  to 
permit  that  Mr.  Condon  and  Mr.  John  O'Connor,  both 
of  whom  have  been  mentioned  in  this  inquiry,  may  be 
brought  over  here,  as  they  are  in  custody. 

The  President. — Certainly. 

Mr.  Reid. — I  have  here  the  books  of  the  Land 
League,  referred  to  in  Mr.  Kenny's  affidavit,  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made.  After  Mr.  Parnell  had 
given  his  evidence  Mr.  Lewis  brought  in  these 
books,  of  which  copies  were  made.  They  were  in 
Moloney's  possession,  and  he  was  subpoenaed  by  The 
Times,  so  that  the  books  might  have  been  produced 
before.     At  all  events,  here  are  all  the  fom-  books. 

Mb,  Justice  A,  L.  Smith.— Is  the  cash-book 
there  ? 


Mr.  John  Ferguson. 
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Mr.  Reid. — Yes,  my  Lord. 

Sir  H.  James. — My  learned  friend  says  that 
Moloney  was  subpoenaed  by  The  Times  but  I  would 
point  out  that  he  was  subposnaed  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proving  handwriting. 

Mr.  Ebid. — ^The  books  were  disclosed  by  the 
.affidavit,  and  might  have  been  called  for  in  the 
ordinary  course. 

Sir  H.  James. — Are  these  all  the  books  of  the 
Land  League  P 

Mr.  Eeid. — The  boots  of  the  National  League  have 
been  already  analyzed,  as  your  Lordships  will  recollect . 

The  President. — Yes. 


Mr.  John  M'Key  was  then  called  and  examined  by 
Mr.  Reid. — ^He  said, — I  am  a  reporter  on  the  staff 
of  the  Corh  Examiner.  During  the  last  11  years  my 
duties  have  very  largely  consisted  of  attending  politi- 
cal meetings,  or  meetings  connected  with  the  Land 
League  and  the  National  League.  I  have  attended  a 
very  large  number  of  these  meetings  in  Cork,  Tippe- 
rary,  Kerry,  Limerick,  Clare,  and  Waterford. 

I  wish  to  ask  you,  at  these  meetings  did  you  hear 
denunciations  and  warnings  against  crime  and  out- 
rage ? — Very  frequently,from  persons  on  the  platform, 
priests, and  others.  As  a  general  rule  the  parish  priest 
was  in  the  chair  at  these  meetings.  When  any  one  in 
the  crowd  cried  out  anything  of  an  improper  character 
it  was  invariably  denounced  by  members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  others. 

Were  these  meetings  riotous  or  peaceable  ? — They 
were  never  riotous  except  when  they  were  interfered 
with,  as  I  considered,  unduly  and  unwarrantably  by 
the  police.  In  the  reports  of  these  meetings  local 
speakers  were  generally  dismissed  In  a  few  lines, 
though  they  might  have  spoken  at  considerable  length, 
when  there  were  members  of  Parliament  or  other 
important  speakers  present.  When  members  of  Parlia- 
ment attended  the  meetings  were  always  reported  ; 
in  the  case  of  branch  League  meetings  a  report  was 
generally  supplied,  with  only  the  resolutions. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. — Were  yon  a  re- 
porter of  the  Cork  Examiner  in  1880  ? — Yes,  since 
1878. 

Did  you  report  Mr.  Biggar's  speech  which  he  made 
at  the  Pamell  banquet  in  March,  1880  ? — No,  I  did 
not  report  Mr.  Biggar.  I  think  it  was  our  present 
sub-editor,  Mr.  O'Neill.  I  think  three  of  our  staflE 
were  present  on^that  occasion. 

Was  Mr.  O'Neill  a  competent  reporter  ?— Yes. 

And  accurate,  as  far  as  you  know  ? — No  one  more 
so.  His  report  of  the  banquet  which  appeared  in  the 
Cork  Examiner  of  March  21  I  should  say  would  cor- 
rectly represent  what  occurred. 

Was  your  attention  called  to  statements  in  that 
speech  ?— I  believe,  I  read  the  speech. 

Did  you  hear  Mr.  Biggar  deliver  that  speech  ?^ 
Yes,  I  was  present  at  the  banquet.  I  presume  I  read 
the  speech  in  the  paper  afterwards,  but  I  did  not 
always  read  the  reports.  I  cannot  say    that  I  read  it. 


Did  you  hear  Mr.  Biggar  say  he  "  thought  that 
Ireland  would  be  able  to  produce  another  Hartmann, 
probably  with  a  much  better  result  "? — I  know  that 
he  made  use  of  some  sentences  in  which  the  name  of 
Hartmann  occurred. 

Did  he  say  he  "  thought  that  Ireland  would  be  able 
to  produce  another  Hartmann,  probably  with  a  much 
better  result  "? — I  think  he  used  sentences  in  which 
he  mentioned  the  name  of  Hartmann. 

Were  those  the  words  he  used  ? — I  do  not  know, 
after  this  lapse  of  time  ;  it  is  nine  years  ago,  and  I 
think  it  is  very  hard  to  ask  me  my  recollection  of 
what  happened  at  that  time. 

Does  this  report  in  the  Cork  Examiner  represent  tha 
substance  of  what  he  did  aay  ? — If  it  appears  in  the 
Cork  Examiner  I  should  say  that  it  did,  as  it  was  re< 
ported  by  a  gentleman  who  was  able  to  report  it  corJi. 
rectly. 

You  heard  the  speech  ;  do  you  say  that  that  repre^^ 
sents  the  substance  of  what  he  said  ?  You  will  not 
say  it  does  not  ?— I  would  prefer  that  you  produced 
the  Cork  Examiner,  and  then  I  would  answer  yon. 

Well,  I  will  take  that  answer  from  you.  Is  there  a, 
paper  called  the  Cork  Constitution  ? — Yes,  and  the 
Cork  Herald.  These  were  three  daily  papers  pub-ij 
lished  in  Cork.  The  Cork  Examiner  is  a  Nationalist 
paper;  Mr.  Thomas  Crosbie  is  the  proprietor.  The 
Cork  Constitution  is  what  would  be  termed  a  Unionist 
paper.   The  Cork  Herald  is  a  Nationalist  paper. 

Were  you  ever  called  as  a  witness  before  in  any  in- 
quiry  held  in  Ireland  ? — No  ;  nothing  connected  with 
the  agitation. 

Do  you  say  that  on  some  occasions  you  have  heard 
denunciations  of  crime  at  meetings  ? — Very  often. 

Your  paper,the  Cork  Examiner,yo\i  say  is  a  Nation- 
alist  paper  ? — Yes. 

How  many  denunciations  of  crime  do  you  think  ap-. 
peared  in  that  paper  in  the  autumn  of  1879,  in  1880xj 
and  1881  ?— I  could  not  really  tell. 

Did  you  make  it  your  business  to  report  and  make 
public  these  denunciations  of  crime  ?— As  a  matter  of 
fact  denunciations  of  crime  were  so  frequent  that  I 
and  other  reporters  considered  it  unnecessary  to  report 
them,  because  there  was  never  any  violence  at  thesai 
meetings.  We  took  it  as  rather  a  hackneyed  phrase  J 
and  very  often  did  not  report  it  in  the  paper. 

But  did  yon  not  do  what  you  could  to  stop  these 
crimes  by  publishing  denunciations  of  them  ?— Tho 
denunciation  of  crime  was  not  denunciation  of  crime' 
that  had  occurred,  because  there  was  no  necessity  fo» 
it,  but  as  a  rule  at  the  meetings  the  phrase  of  O'Con-^' 
nell  was  often  used  that  "  he  who  commits  crimq^ 
gives  strength  to  his  enemy.'' 

You  thought  that  the  phrase  had  become  somewhat 
hackneyed  ? — Well,  there  were  only  a  few  districts  iif 
Ireland  in  which  crime  was  committed,  and  with  th^ 
exception  pf  those  few  districts  there  was  no  necesi 
sity  for  taking  public  steps  by  reporting  what  wa 
heard  day  after  day,  and 'particular  speeches  in  that 
direction. 
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Then  that  denarciation  of  crime  by  these  priests 
was  unnecessary  in  your  view  ? — To  denounce  crime 
anywhere  I  suppose  is  a  good  thing. 

is  not  to  report  denunciation  of  crime  anywhere  a 
good  thing  ?— Yes. 

You  thought  that  it  had  become  a  little  hackneyed  ? 
—I  thought  so. 

Are  you  a  member  of  the  National  League  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  was  actually  a  member 
of  the  Land  League  ;  d!t  all  events  I  was  a  strong 
sympathizer  with  it.  I  was  never  anything  official 
in  it. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Eeid. — Was  the  Cork  Herald 
a  National  paper  all  through  ? — Well  it  is  only  a  few 
years  ago  that  it  began  to  contain  any  editorials,  but 
I  think  the  proprietors  were  always  Nationalists. 

Now,  with  regard  to  these  questions  about  crime, 
did  you  designedly  refrain  from  inserting  denuncia- 
tions of  crime  for  any  bad  purpose  ?— Oh,  no. 

There  is  no  groimd  for  that  suggestion  ? — No. 

Were  those  denunciations  of  crime  sincerely  and 
honestly  given  in  your  judgment  ? — Most  decidedly. 

And  you  say  that  denunciation  of  crime  was  so 
Common  that  it  became  hackneyed  ? — Yes. 

You  say  that  you  did  not  insert  denunciation  of  par- 
ticular crimes  because,  in  fact,  there  was  no  special 
crime  ? — Certainly.  I  should  also  add  that  at  all  meet- 
ings heldnnder  theauspicesof  both  the  LandLeague  and 
the  National  League,  when  there  was  no  interruption 
by  the  police,  the  proceedings  were  most  orderly,and 
I  have  seen  a  few  policemen  on  the  platform  at  a 
meeting  where  5,000  or  6,000  persons  were  present 
and  not  an  offensive  word  was  said  to  them. 


The  next  witness  was  Canon  Shinkwin,  of  Bantry. 

Mr.  Eeid. — Your  Lordships  may  recollect  that  Mr. 
Barrett,  a  land  agent  at  Bantry,  was  called  as  a 
witness  and  gave  evidence  among  other  particulars  of 
meetings  on  the  17th  and  31sfc  of  October,  1880,  at 
which  Canon  Shinkwin  was  in  the  chair  ;  and  the 
witness  said  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Canon  Shinkwin 
referring  to  the  fact  that  a  man  named  Manning  had 
been  murdered.  I  think  that  that  name  ought  to  be 
Mann,    because    Manning  was  not  murdered. 

Witness; — I  think  it  was  a  man  Downey. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beid,  the  witness  said, — I  was 
for  eight  years  curate  at  Bantry,  from  1859.  I  was 
appointed  parish  priest  of  Eantry  at  the  end  of  1879, 
and  went  there  in  1880.  I  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Land  League,  though  I  was  in  sympathy  with  it.  I 
became  a  member  of  the  National  League.  My 
curates  supported  the  Land  League,  with  my  approval. 
I  presided  over  several  public  meetings  connected 
with  the  Land  League,  two  public  meetings  of  the 
Land  League,  and  I  think  I  presided  over  another 
meeting  promoted  in  a  great  measure  by  the  Laud 
League. 

Among  others  did  you  preside  at  a  Land  League 
meeting  at  Bantry  on  October  17,  1880  ? — Yes  ;    it  is 


not  true  that  I  presided  at  what  was  called  the  in- 
dignation meeting  there  on  October  31  ;  I  neither 
presided  nor  attended. 

Now,  Mr.  Barrett  has  put  in  a  letter,  which  you 
may  have  read  ?— Yes  ;  I  have  seen  it  reported  in 
the  Press. 

Have  you  any  recollection  of  receiving  such  a 
letter  ? — No.  I  have  searched  for  it  and  failed  to 
find  it  among  my  papers,  and  moreover  I  have  searched 
to  see  whether  I  had  any  letter  from  the  Bishop  on 
the  subject,  because  Mr.  Barrett  says  that  he  was 
going  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  the  Bishop, 
and  I  thought  that  the  Bishop  would  have  been  bound 
to  take  notice  of  it.  I  have  no  recollection  either  of 
the  Bishop's  speaking  to  me  on  the  subject,  or  of 
receiving  any  letter  from  him. 

Perhaps,  my  Lords,  I  had  better  refer  to  what  Mr. 
Barrett  says.    The  letter  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Carriganass,  1880. 

"  Rev.  Sir, — I  delayed  writing  to  you  with  refer- 
ence to  the  meeting  held  in  Bantry  on  October  17, 
1880,  under  your  patronage,  until  I  got  an  attested  copy 
of  the  Government  reporter's  notes  then  taken,  and  I 
am  informed  and  believe  the  language  used  on  that 
occasion  was  so  foul  that  the  local  reporters  refused 
to  publish  it.  From  the  report  of  these  proceedings 
now  before  me  I  find  that  the  assassination  of 
Cornelius  Manning  and  myself  was  suggested  as  plainly 
as  words  could  make  it,  and  that  Mr.  Healy  in  his 
speech  used  language  towards  us  so  filthy  that  it  is 
horrible  to  read  them.  Yet  I  perceive  during  all  this 
time,  and  while  two  of  your  most  respectable 
parishioners  were  thus  denounced,  you  never  opened 
your  lips  to  prevent  it,  or  uttered  one  word  of  remon- 
strance against  the  calumnies  hurled  against  us.  You 
know  that  Cornelius  Manning  and  his  family  are  about 
the  most  well-conducted  and  industrious  people  in 
your  parish,  and  his  offence  lay  in  taking  a  farm  from 
which  an  idle  and  dissipated  man  was  evicted.  You 
also  know  that  I  have  to  do  with  a  great  many  tenants 
in  your  parish,  both  in  the  capacity  of  landlord  and 
agent,  and  I  defy  you  to.  show  one  single  act  of  mine 
■  where  hardship  or  severity  was  exercised  by  mo 
towards  any  of  them.  I  further  defy  you  to  point  to 
any  similar  act  of  mine  in  my  dealings  with  the  large 
body  of  tenants  I  have  to  do  with  in  the  surrounding 
parishes.  Yet  yon  preside  at  a  meeting,  and  by  your 
presence  and  silence  sanction  the  use  of  language 
used  towards  us  too  abominable  to  report,  and  instead 
of  calming  the  excited  mob  you  presided  over,  and 
turning  its  attention  from  the  pursuit  of  blood,  you 
only  made  a  passing  observation  on  the  murder  of 
Manning,  who  was  one  of  your  own  flock,  and  shot  dead 
by  an  assassin  only  a  few  hours  before,  and  within  a 
short  distance  of  where  you  were  speaking.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
I  should  request  that  the  friendly  relations  which 
hitherto  existed  between  us  should  now  cease,  and 
that  your  connexion  with  me  shall  henceforth  be  of 
only  a  formal  character.  I  forward  a  copy  of  this 
letter  to  your  Bishop,  that  he  may  understand  my 
reason  for  severing  our  connexion. 

"  I  am.  Rev.  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

"  John  Edw.  Barrett." 
The  reference  to  Manning  ought  to  be  to  Mann. 

The  President. — The  witness  says  that  it-  is  to  a 
person  named  Downey. 


Very  Eev,  Michael  Shinkwin. 
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Mr.  Keid. — There  was  a  man  named  Manning,  but 
he  was  not  murdered. 

The  Presimnt. — But  the  witness  says  that  it  is 
Downey. 

Witness. — Yes,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Kkid. — I  will  ask  you  atoutthat.  Did  you  hear 
anything  

Witness. — Permit  me  to  make  one  remark  con- 
cerning this  matter.  Not  only  have  I  searched 
among  my  own  letters  to  s6e  whether  I  could  discover 
this  letter,  but  I  have  also  taken  the  trouble  to  ask 
the  present  Bishop  and  the  clergymen  who  have  the 
custoJy  of  the  late  Bishop's  letters,  and  the  gentle- 
man who  read  through  his  letters,  whether  they  had 
any  recollection  of  finding  such  a  letter,  but  they 
told  me  that  they  had  no  recollection  of  it.  More- 
over, if  this  letter  was  written  to  me  by  Mr.  Barrett, 
it  seems  rather  strange  that  I  should  have  been 
invited  to  hold  a  private  station  at  his  house  in  the 
following  January.  I  find  by  reference  to  my  note- 
book that  I  did  so.  That  was  not  a  matter  of  duty, 
but  of  favour.  A  private  station  means  a  clergyman 
going  to  a  private  house  and  affording  the  inmates  of 
that  house  the  opportunity  of  making  their  confession 
and  attending  mass,  and  also  of  receiving  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Eucharist.  There  was  no  necessity  for 
my  doing  so,  because  they  could  have  gone  to  the 
parish  church. 

I  will  read  a  report  of  what  was  said  at  the  meet- 
ing at  Bantry,  at  which  you  presided,  from  the  Corh 
Djily  Herald. 

Witness. — I  have  a' report  here  in  the  Cork  Examiner 
which  is  substantially  the  same. 

Mr.  Reid  then  read  a  report  of  a  meeting  held  at 
Bantry  on  October  17,  1880,  appearing  in  the  Cork 
Examiner. 

Witness. — I  wish  to  say,  my  Lords,  that  as  such  a 
letter  has  been  mentioned,  I  do  not  recognize  any 
impropriety  in  my  not  answering  it.  I  look  upon  the 
letter  as  wholly  offensive.  Assuming  I  was  guilty  of 
grave  and  shocking  crime, without  the  slightest  doubt, 
if  informed  that  a  letter  had  also  been  sent  to  my 
Bishop  complaining  of  me,  I  should,  as  a  clergyman, 
cease  to  hold  any  correspondence  with  the  gentleman 
making  the  complaint,  and  await  the  opportunity  of 
defending  myself  before  my  ecclesiastical  superiors. 

Did  you  ever  preside  at  a  meeting  of  the  tenantry  ? 
— I  never  presided  at  any  meeting  of  the  tenantry. 
There  was  a  meeting  of  the  tenantry  held,  but  I  did 
not  attend  it. 

'  Did  some  of  the  tenants  come  to  your  house  ? — Yes, 
I  made  every  effort  to  indace  them  to  reduce  their 
demand  to  25  per  cent.,  not  because  I  thought  40  per 
cent,  abatement  too  much,  considering  the  fall  in 
prices  and  the  difficulty  of  making  money,  but 
because  I  thought  they  were  likely  to  get  the  lesser 
reduction,  and  would  stand  no  chance  of  getting  the 
larger. 

Examination  continued. — The  greater  number  of 
respectable  people  in  my  parish  were  members  of  the 


League.  There  is  no  ground  for  the  suggestion  that 
either  the  Land  League  or  the  National  League  en- 
couraged or  induced  crime.  So  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes  the  League  exercised  their  influence  against 
crime.  The  people  in  my  district  were  mostly  very 
poor.  Before  the  Land  League  agitation  there  were 
from  time  to  time  large  increases  of  rent,  and  there 
were  evictions  for  the  non-payment  of  rent.  I  remem- 
ber one  eviction  taking  place  before  the  establishment 
of  the  Land  League.  Whether  others  took  place  I  do 
not  know.  A  man  called  M'Grath  was  evicted  for 
non-payment  of  an  increased  rent — his  rent  was  raised 
from  i'70  to  £103.  The  man  died  by  the  side  of  a 
ditch  in  circumstances  of  great  distress.  Before  the 
establishment  of  the  Land  League  there  was  every 
encouragement  to  landlords  to  raise  their  rents  by  the 
great  demand  for  land.  I  thoroughly  believe  it  was 
necessary  for  the  tenants  to  have  some  organization  to 
protect  themselves.  I  remember  some  cases  of  great 
severity  and  harshness  at  evictions  in  my  neighbour- 
hood. M'Carthy  was  evicted  in  1880  when  his  five 
children  were  lying  ill  with  scarlatina  and  in  danger 
of  death.  The  man's  wife  had  gone  for  a  clergyman 
to  come  to  one  child  who  was  dying,  and  when  she 
returned  she  found  them  put  out  of  the  house.  Two 
days  afterwards  the  child  died.  Another  case  I 
remember  is  that  of  Charles  Daly,  who  was  evicted  in 
1884.  He  and  his  family  lived  in  a  yard  near  the 
house  for  some  weeks  after  the  eviction.  A  child  was 
born  under  those  circumstances,  the  man's  wife  crawl- 
ing into  a  sort  of  unprotected  outhouse,  where  she 
was  delivered.  Eugene  Daly,  the  brother  of  Charles 
Daly,  was  also  evicted  and  became  insane.  Daniel 
Sullivan  was  evicted  in  1882  or  1883— he  did  not 
reside  exactly  in  my  parish,  but  in  an  adjoining 
ptirish.  He  was  evicted  when  his  child  was  on  the 
brink  of  death,  and  his  child  died  on  the  ■ 
following  day.  The  man's  wife  went  mad,  and  is 
now  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  Events  like  these 
must  have  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a 
feeling  of  exasperation  and  anger. 

Mr.  Eeid. — I  wish  to  ask  you  about  another  estate 
in  your  parish,  White's  estate  ? — It  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  White  in  1872,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
money  for  purchasing  it  was  borrowed  from  the 
tenants. 

Sib  H.  James. — I  must  object  to  this.  This  is 
something  which  the  witness  does  not  know  from  his 
own  knowledge. 

Witness. — I  got  it  from  the  tenants  themselves. 

Mr.  Keid. — The  suggestion  is  that  crime  is  due  to 
the  League,  and  we  wish  to  show  that  it  is  due  not  to 
the  League,  but  to  different  causes. 

The  Pbesidekt. — The  objection  now  made  to  this 
evidence  is  only  that  the  witness  has  no  knowledge  of 
his  own  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  Reib. — He  knows  it  from  the  tenants  as  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge.  I  will  refer  your 
Lordships  to   the   evidence   of    ex-District-Inspector 
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Kennedy,  who  spoke  about  Mr.  White  bringing  him 
a  letter  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Gilhooly,  M.P.  : — 

"  Was  there  Mr.  Eobert  White,  a  landlord,  who 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  magistrate  also  ? — 
Yes. 

"  Towards  the  end  of  1880  did  Mr.  White  bring  you 
a  letter  which  he  said  he  had  received  ? — Yes. 

"  Purporting  to  come  from  Mr.  James  Gilhooly  ? — 
Yes. 

"  He  is  now,  I  think,  a  member  of  Parliament  ? — 
A  member  of  Parliament,  yes." 

What  I  wish  to  bring  out  is  that  the  estate  was  paid 
for  by  money  advanced  by  the  tenants,  who  had  to 
borrow  the  money  themselves  at  10  per  cent.,  and 
thereupon  their  rents  were  raised  to  cover  the  interest 
due  on  the  money  the  tenants  themselves  had  ad- 
vanced. 

SiK  H.  James. — My  objection  is  not  to  the  proof  of 
facts,  but  to  the  witness's  giving  evidence  dependent 
upon  the  statements  of  other  persons.  We  are  anxious 
that  some  rule  of  evidence  should  be  maintained  when 
it  affects  the  position  of  other  persons. 

Mr.  Eeib.— If  the  strict  rule  is  to  be  applied  in 
matters  of  this  kind  it  places  us  at  great  disadvantage 
in  a  matter  of  this  kind.  The  other  side  have  only  to 
call  the  agent  who  deals  with  all  the  tenants, 
whereas,  in  strictness,  to  prove  this  we  should  have  to 
call  every  tenant  on  the  estate. 

The  Pkhsidbnt. — One  instance  would  serve  as  an 
example.  The  evidence  would  come  from  the  proper 
source. 

Mr.  Eeid. — When  the  other  side  called  the  agents 
it  was  without  notice  t©  us,  and  we  were  unable  to 
cross-examine  on  these  matters. 

The  Peesidbst, — I  have  not  noticed  that  you  have 
been  injured  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Rbid  (after  consultation  with  Mr.  Asquith). — 
I  will  follow  out  your  Lordship's  suggestion  and  I 
will  call  one  tenant  to  prove  the  trS.nsaction.  I  am 
obliged  to  economize  as  to  the  number  of  witnesses  I 
bring  over. 

Examination  continued. — I  do  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Barrett  that  he  was  a  popular  man  before  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Land  League.  During  the  eight  years 
I  was  curate  there  I  always  found  him  to  be  exceed- 
ingly unpopular. 

Cross-examined  by  SiE  H.  James. — My  parish  is 
Bear  Bantry,  in  West  Cork.  I  had  very  little  know- 
ledge of  it  until  the  beginning  of  1880.  I  first  went 
there  in  1859,  and  remained  there  as  curate  eight 
years.  Towards  the  end  of  1879  I  was  appointed  parish 
priest,  but  did  not  go  to  reside  there  till  the  beginning 
of  1880.  The  Land  League  was  established  in  my 
district  at  the  meeting  on  October  17,  1880. 

Being  in  West  Cork,  I  presume  you  are  only  able  to 
speak  of  that  particular  portion  which  was  in  your 
district  ? — Yes. 

Are  you  awaro  of  the  facts  that  in  the  year  1878 
there  were  only  nine  agrarian  crimes  in  the  whole  of 
West  Cork,  that  in  1879  there  were  only  16,  but  that 


in  1880  they  sprung  up  to  133  and  in  1881  to  313  ; 
were  you  aware  of  these  facts  ? — No. 

Did  you,  from  your  own  experience  in  Bantry,  find 
agrarian  crime  existing  before  1879  ? — I  have  no 
recollection  of  it. 

Have  you  any  recollection  of  any  one  agrarian  crime 
before  1879  ?— I  have  not,  but  I  dare  say  there  were 
some. 

Why  do  yon  say  that  ?  Do  you  mean  to  say  there 
was  crime  which  was  reported  to  the  authorities  in 
Bantry  ? — 1  have  no  crime  in  my  recollection. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Land  League  after  the 
meeting  on  October  17,  1880,  what  position  did  you 
occupy  in  it  ? — None  whatever,  except  that  I  presided 
at  that  meeting. 

Did  you  keep  the  letters  you  received  ? — I  kept  a 
great  many,  and  I  burnt  a  great  many. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Barrett's  letter,  do  you  state 
positively  that  you'did  not  receive  that  letter  ? — I  can- 
not say  that. 

In  that  letter  Mr.  Barrett  says  : — "  I  delayed 
writing  to  you  with  reference  to  the  meeting  held  in 
Bantry  on  October  17,  1880,  under  your  patronage 
until  I  got  an  attested  copy  of  the  Government  re- 
porter's notes  then  taken,  and  I  am  informed  and 
believe  the  language  used  on  that  occasion  was  so  foul 
that  the  local  reporters  refused  to  publish  it.  From 
the  report  of  these  proceedings  now  before  me  I  find 
that  the  assassination  of  Cornelius  Manning  and  myself 
was  suggested  as  plainly  as  words  could  make  it,  and 
that  Mr.  Healy  in  his  speech  used  language  towards 
us  so  filthy  that  it  is  horrible  to  read."  From  your 
recollection  is  this  description  in  the  alleged  letter 
correct  or  not  ? — I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  correct. 

You  were  present  and  heard  the  language  used  ? — I 
was  present  and  presided,  and  if  I  had  heard  anything 
of  the  kind  Mr.  Barrett  describes  I  should  have  pro- 
tested, and  if  the  language  were  not  discontinued  I 
should  have  left  the  meeting.  I  did  protest  against 
certain  language,  and  thereupon  it  ceased  to  be  used. 

I  will  come  to  that.  Did  you  hear  this  language — 
this  is  from  a  report  of  the  meeting  at  Bantry  of 
October  17,  1880,  at  which  you  presided  ?  Did  you 
hear  Mr.  Healy  say  this  : — 

"  I  believe  this  is  the  first  meeting  of  any  conse- 
quence that  has  been  held  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
It  is  certainly  the  first  chance  you  have  got  of 
previously  establishing  a  Land  League  amongst  you,  and 
all  I  can  say  is  this — that  from  my  knowledge  of  the 
locality,  and  from  my  knowledge  of  the  landlords  of 
the  locality,  and  of  the  hardships  which  are  com- 
mitted in  the  locality,  that  no  place  in  Ireland  wants 
a  Land  League  more  (cheers)  and  a  very  sad  evi- 
dence of  this  want  of  an  organization  and  of  a  Land 
League  in  this  locality  has  been  given  in  the  regret- 
table occurrence  of  last  night Well     has 

it  been  said  that  if  the  man  who  pointed  that  gun  had 
been  enrolled  amongst  our  body  and  had  been  shown  the 
means  by  which  he  could  have  redressed  his  grievances 
without  committing  this  deplorable  crime,  well  has 
it  been  said  that  that  man  would  not  have  lain 
there  through  the  long  weary  hours  of  the  day  watch- ' 
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ing,  and  enduring  all  the  miseries  which  we  eappose 
any  man  must  have  endured  who  had  to  perpetrate 
that  actual  crime." 

Shortly  before  that  meeting  had  John  Downey,  driver 
to  Mr.  Hutchins,  been  shot  near  Drumoleague  ? — Yes, 
within  eight  or  nine  miles  of  my  parish. 

Do  you  understand  the  speaker  to  be  referring  to 
that  incident  ? — Yes,  to  that  outrage. 

Mr.  Healy  goes  on  : — 

"  But  upon  whom  chiefly  rests,  in  our  ofiinion,  upon 
whom  chiefly  rests  the  main  guilt  of  this  unfortunate 
outrage?  ('The  landlord.')  I  regret  to  say  that, 
having  gone  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  inquired 
into  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  of  this  land- 
lord, I  regret  to  say  that  there  were  as  many 
evidences  of  cruelty  and  injustice  and  rack- 
renting  upon  that  man's  estate  as  upon  the  estate 
of  the  greatest  tyrant  in  Ireland.  (Cheers.) 
I  deplore  this  occurrence — I  regret  it.  I  regret 
the  miserable  and  untimely  death  of  that  poor  unhappy 
boy  whom  I  saw  yesterday  stretched  out  and  weltering 
in  ids  blood,  and  I  said,  '  Must  these  things  go  on  ? 
Are  you  content  that  year  after  year,  and  time  after 
time,  the  crimson  stain  of  a  great  crime  can  be  fixed 
upon  our  souls  ?'  If  you  are  determined  to  take  up  a 
firm  attitude,  binding  yourselves  one  with  another, 
there  need  be  no  recourse  to  these  deplorable  out- 
rages. If  Mr.  Hatchins's  tenants— I  do  not  suppose 
there  has  been  any  of  them  that  has  committed  this 
offence — but  if  Mr.  Hutchins's  tenants  had  banded 
themselves  firmly  together — one  man  giving  another 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship  and  promising  to  take  no 
land  from  which  another  had  been  evicted — to  pay 
nothing  but  a  just  rent,  they  could  have  defied  Mr. 
Hutchins  ;  and  every  man  of  influence,  from  Mr. 
Pamell  downwards,  would  have  come  and  asserted 
the  rights  of  these  tenants  to  live  in  peace  and  plenty, 
to  live  on  that  estate. 

"  I  find,  as  a  sample  of  the  management  of  things 
on  that  estate,  that  Mr.  Hutchins  has  ejectment  pro- 
cesses at  nearly  every  sessions.  (Disturbance.)  At 
the  very  last  sessions  he  had  ejectment  processes 
against  some  two  poor  men.  These  men  pleaded  for 
time  and  they  would  i)ay  him  all  ;  but,  vindictively 
and  viciously,  Mr.  Hutchins  despised  their  prayer — 
he  despised  their  prayer  ;  he  would  give  them  no 
time  to  pay  their  rent,  and  what  has  been  the  result  ? 
You  know  the  result.  A  stiffened  corpse  is  lying  now 
in  the  police  barracks,  and  he  may  thank  God  it  has 
not  been  himself." 

Did  you  hear  that  language  used  ? — Very  likely  I 
did. 

Did  you  approve  it  ? — I  thought  it  strong,  but  when 
once  I  saw  that  Mr.  Healy  did  not  mean  to  inculcate 
anything  like  violence  or  bloodshed  I  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  interfere.  He  was  merely  pointing  out 
how  bad  the  landlords  were,  and  how  necessary  it 
was  for  the  people  to  take  combined  action,  and  to 
join  the  Land  League,  and  so  by  constitutional  means 
to  secure  themselves  against  being  turned  out  of  their 
holdings.  Had  I  heard  Mr.  Healy  inculcate  violence  I 
should  at  once  have  left  the  meeting. 

My  question  is,  Did  you  approve  of  that  language  or 
not  ? — It  is  not  language  that  I  should  have  used  my- 
eelf,  bat  I  regaided  it  as  intended  to  deprecate  out- 


rage, and  to  invite  the  people  to  adopt  constitutional 
action. 
Just  listen  to  this.  The  speaker  goes  on  to  say  t^ 
"  It  is  the  tyrant  who  makes  the  slave.  If  you  did 
not  crouch  before  your  landlords,  your  landlords  would 
crouch  before  you.  (Cheers.)  And  in  saying  this  I 
have  two  particular  instances  in  my  mind — instances 
that  have  occurred  upon  the  Kenmare  estate  under 
those  angels  of  sweetness  and  light,  Mr.  Hussey  and 
Mr.  Barrett.  (Laughter,  hooting,  and  interruption.)  I 
would  like  to  ask  why  six  policemen  guarded  Bar- 
rett (hooting).  Who  asserted  the  other  day  in  the 
papers  that  he  was  living  in  the  friendliest  relations 
with  Jiis  tenantry— (a  voice. — 'They  have  ceased  ') — 
that  they  had  the  greatest  love  for  him  and  he  for 
them  ?  I  would  ask  Mr.  Barrett  does  he  know  any- 
thing about  jerry  M'Grath,  of  .  .  .  .  ?  I  would 
ask  you  if  you  know  anything  of  that  case.  (Cries  of 
'  We  do.')  And  this  I  am  informed — these  are  the 
facts  of  the  case.  Michael  M'Grath  was  evicted  ;  he 
was  restored  to  position  on  paying  the  arrears  ;  he 
was  then  brought  a  lease  with  a  penal  clause  to  sign, 
he  refused  to  sign  the  lease,  and  Mr.  M'Grath  is  now 
under  notice  of  eviction. 
"  A  voice. — '  It  has  been  executed  on  him.' 
"  There  is  the  case  I  was  referring  to,  the  case  of 
Jerry  M'Grath.  This  is  the  case  of  Michael  M'Grath. 
His  valuation  was  £50  ;  his  rent  was  £72.  ('  Oh.') 
£72  was  not  enough  for  Barrett  and  Hussey  ;  they  put 
£103  upon  him. 
"  A  voice.—  '  Quite  true,  and  a  fine  of  £200.' 
"  Well,  Mike  M'Grath  would  not  pay,  like  a  man 
-^my  blessing  on  him  for  it.  (Cheers.)  What  hap- 
pened him  ?  They  could  have  got  the  case  decided  in 
the  local  Courts  ;  but  they  are  determined  to  bring 
Mike  M'Grath  up  to  Dublin,  and  there  in  the  superior 
Courts  they  get  Wm  evicted,  and  put  law  costs  to  the 
tune  of  £162  upon  him.  (Shouts  of  execration.)  Well, 
was  this  man  deserving  of  your  sympathy,  or  was  he 
not?  (Cries  of  '  He  was.')  Well,  but  you  did  not 
give  him  your  sympathy.  (Cries  of  '  No.')  The  men 
who  shout  at  this  meeting  did  nothing  for  Mike 
M'Grath,  and  one  of  them,  Mr.  Cornelius  Manning — I 
wonder  is  he  at  this  meeting  (hooting) — Mr.  Cor- 
nelius Manning  not  only  took  the  farm  at  a  rent  of 
£103,  which  Mike  M'Grath  was  unable  to  pay,  but  he 
actually  paid  a  fine  of  £200  to  get  into  the  farm. 
(Hoots.)  Well,  do  you  know  what  I  have  got  to  say 
to  Cornelius  Manning  ?  I  have  to  say  this,  '  Mr.  Cor- 
nelius Manning,  you  shall  give  up  that  farm  '  ('Bravo' 
and  cheers),  and  when  he  has  given  it  up,  and  when  it 
has  been  left  to  rot  upon  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hussey  and 
Mr.  Barrett  and  Lord  Kenmare,  I  ask  you  to  lift  up 
your  hands  and  say  that  nbne  of  you  will  take  it. 
(Cheers.)  That  will  settle  for  Mr.  Cornelius  Manning. 
In  the  course  of  a  little  time  we  will  pay  Mr.  Corne- 
lius Manning  a  visit,  and  we  will  convey  to  him  the 
best  respects  of  this  meeting,  and  the  polite  request 
to  surrender  the  farm  of  the  evicted  tenant,  and  if  he 
will  not  do  it — well,  it  is  no  use  threatening— if  he 
will  not  do  it,  we  will  come  back  and  tell  yoa  the 
reason  why." 

Of  course  you  are  aware  who   the  persons    are  who 
were  referred  to  in  that  speech  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  approve  of  that  language  ?— I  would  rather 
that  that  language  had  not  been  used  ;  but  I  saw  at 
once  that  Mr.  Healy  did  not  mean  to  inculcate 
violence  by  it. 
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Then  the  speaker  goes  oa  to  say  : — 

"  Well,  the  next  man  that  is  evicted  you  will  do 
something  for  him.  And  I  would  like  yoa  to  think 
of  the  next  man  that  is  evicted  ;  and  when  he  is 
evicted  we  will  go  and  hold  a  meeting  on  his  farm, 
and  we  will  dare  any  man  to  take  the  farm.  Well, 
we  have  not  done  with  Kichard  Tobin.  Oat  he  went, 
and  what  happened  ?  Was  the  farm  left  to  rot  on  the 
landlord's  hands  ?  No.  Mr.  Denny  Sullivan  took 
the  farm,  and  he  not  only  took  the  farm,  but  he  paid 
a  fine  of  £250  to  get  the  liberty  to  do  this  unjust  act 
(disturbance).  Is  Denny  Sullivan  at  this  meeting  ?  (A 
voice. — '  He  dare  not  .come.')  Well,  if  Denny  Sul- 
livan's sons  are  at  this  meeting,  let  them  go  back 
and  tell  their  father  that  the  Land  League  is  doming 
out  to  pay  him  a  visit — (Cheers  and  '  Well  done  ') — 
and  I  tell  the  sons  of  Denny  Sullivan  to  tell  their 
father  that  he  must  give  up  that  farm — ('  bravo') 
— and  we  are  determined — Mr.  Walsh  of  the 
Land  League  who  is  here,  and  myself — if  we  have  to 
spend  six  months  in  this  country,  that  we  will  put  an 
end  to  this  system  of  rack-renting  and  taking  farms 
and  paying  fines  over  other  people's  heads.  (Cheers.) 
Now  this  is  the  farm  of  Lord  Kenmare,  and  it  was 
stated  the  other  day  in  the  public  Press  that  the  angel, 
Mr.  Barrett  (laughter),  was  sent  to  value  that  estate, 
and  that  he  placed  a  valuation  upon  that  estate,  upon 
some  portions  of  it,  without  ever  as  much  as  walking 
upon  the  lands.  (A  voice. — '  No  doubt  of  it.')  True. 
Certainly,  well  all  I  can  say  is  this,  let  us  see  the 
next  estate  or  the  next  farm  that  Mr.  Barrett  will  put 
an  extra  valuation  upon  without  walking  upon  the 
lands.  (Interruption.)  And  mind,  Mr.  Barrett  and 
Mr.  Hussey — they  may  be  poor  creatures — we  despise 
them,  but  they  are  the  miserable  instruments — (inter- 
ruption)— they  are  the  miserable  instruments  of  a  still 
more  miserable  man.  And  who  is  this  miserable  man  ? 
(Cries  of  '  Lord  Kenmare.')  Lord  Kenmare — Lord 
Kenmare  !  Lord  Kenmare,  if  he  wanted  your  heart's 
blood— if  he  wanted  your  heart's  blood — ^he  would 
almost  get  Mr.  Hussey  and  Mr.  Barrett  to  drain  it  out 
of  you  for  him.  (Hooting  and  interruption.)  And  why 
is  this  P  He  hascome  into  that  estate,  owing,  as  1  am 
informed,  or  the  public  say,  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
money, and  he  has  recently  built  a  house  at  the  cost  of 
£120,000.  (Cries  of  '  Oh.')  So  Lord  Kenmare  very 
badly  wants  your  money  ;  and  this  is  all  I  have  to 
say  to  you,  that  you  are  very  great  fools  if  you  give 
it  to  him.  (Cheers.)  It  is  no  wonder  that  these  two 
bloodsuckers  upon  this  estate — they  are  mere  instru- 
ments ;  they  are  not  the  persons  really  responsible  ; 
but,  of  course,  when  Lord  Kenmare  wants  a  dirty  job 
done,  he  must  get  dirty  fellows  to  do  it.  (Laughter 
and  cheers. )But  what  I  have  to  askisthis — whetheiyou 
will  consider  your.selves  njen  made  in  the  image  and 
likeness  of  God — whether  you  will  consider  yourselves 
mere  rent  machines  for  Lord  Kenmare — ('  No,  no  ') — 
whether  you  will  let  your  children  go  naked — whether 
you  will  let  your  wives  go  ragged  ;  whether  you  will 
let  your  bams  go  empty  to  please  Lord  Kenmare  ? 
('  No,  no.')  Join  this  Land  League  then,  come  in 
like  men  and  pay  your  shilling,  join  this  Land  League, 
stand  back  to  back,  and  many  many  years  ■\*ill  not 
have  gone  by  when  neither  Mr.  Hussey  nor  Lord  Ken- 
mare, nor  Mr.  Barrett  with  his  six  policemen — (Inter- 
ruption, during  which  the  concluding  words  of  the 
lentence  were  lost)." 

Now,  after  that  speech  was  not  Barrett  protected  by 
the  police? — I  believe  he  was,  but  I  also  believe  that 
he  was  protected  before  that  speech  was  delivered. 


In  your  opinion  was  that  police  protection  requisite 
or  not  ? — I  do  not  know. 

But  you  were  the  parish  priest,  were  you  not  ?— 
Yes,  I  was,  but  only  for  a  short  time.  The  greater 
part  of  my  time  was  taken  up  with  relieving  the  dis- 
tress of  the  parish  and  in  endeavouring  to  keep  the 
life  in  the  people.. 

You  attended  the  Land  League  meeting  of  the  17th 
of  October,  1880,  and  heard  the  language  used  there. 
EJaowing,  as  you  did,  the  condition  of  your  parish,  do 
you  or  do  you  not  think  that  Barrett  required  police 
protection  after  that  language  was  used  ? — 1  do  not 
think  that  it  was  really  necessary.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  speeches  made  the  smallest  difference.  I 
think  that  the  speakers  desired  to  adopt  constitutional 
and  pacific  means. 

If  that  was  so,  why  have  yon  told  ns  that  the  lan- 
guage would  not  have  been  used  by  you  ? — It  is  too 
strong  for  me  to  have  used.  I  did  not,  however,  think 
it  of  such  a  character  that  I  ought  to  interfere. 

But  if  it  was  pacific  language  why  should  you  not 
have  used  it  ? — ^Because  it  was  too  coarse. 

You  have  said  that  it  was  too  strong  ? — It  was 
stronger  than  I  should  have  liked  to  hare  used.  A 
clergyman  ought  to  be  very  careful  of  the  language 
he  uses. 

You  regard  this  language  as  pacific  ? — Yes.  I  saw 
nothing  in  it  to  object  to.  It  may  be  very  pacific, 
although  I  should  not  like  to  use  it. 

But  language  conveys  ideas  ? — ^Yes  ;  but  some  lan- 
guage conveys  ideas  in  a  stronger  way  than  other  lan- 
guage does. 

You  did  interfere  at  one  time  daring  this  meeting  ? — ' 
Yes. 

Did  you  hear  Walsh  say  this  : — 

"  It  is  a  well-known  fact — and  I  wish  you  to  under- 
stand it — that  wherever  the  Land  League  is  in  work- 
ing order,  not  a  single  crime  has  been  committed 
within  the  last  18  months.  (Cheers.)  And  I  also 
agree  with  Mr.  Healy  when  he  states  that  to  a  great 
extent  the  landlord,  who  unfortunately  drove  that  man 
to  commit  the  outrage,  is  to  a  certain  extent  guilty 
of  the  blood  of  that  man.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am  not 
here  to  praise  good  landlords,  or  to  denounce  bad 
ones  ;  but  I  am  here  to-day  as  an  uncompromising 
enemy  of  landlordism  in  every  shape  and  form." 
Did  Walsh  use  that  language  ? — He  did,I  believe,  but 
he  qualified  it. 

That  language,  I  think,  you  admit  requires  quali- 
fication ? — The  speaker  said  that  he  expressed  his 
regret  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  National  League  at  the 
lamentable  occurrence  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
locality,  and  that  he  was  sure  that  there  was  not  a 
single  member  of  the  Land  League  who  would  sanc- 
tion the  murder  of  any  one, 

Mr.  John  O'Connor,  who  is  now  a  member  of  Par- 
liament, was  also  present,  was  he  not  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  hear  him  say  this  : — 

"  Now  I  will  not  detain  you  at  any  great  length, 
as  the  speeches  have  been  numerous  and  the  time  is 
growing  late  ;  but  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  referring 
to  one  remark  which   the    Kev.  Father   Murray  made 
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use  of.  He  referred  to  a  class  of  people  in  tbia 
coantry  who  are  not  interfering  with  us.  He  called 
upon  you  to  denounce  all  revolutionary  measures.  I 
would  not  fulfil  my  duty  to  that  party  for  which  I  have 
rr^pect  if  I  did  not  say  that  revolution (interrup- 
tion).    I  cannot  but  think  ;    but    I  know  men    in  the 

country (interruption)." 

Here  you  interrupted  him.  I  will  read  to  you  what  is 
said  to  have  taken  place  : — 

**  The  Chairman. — I  must  protest  again.sT3  that.  I 
am  sorry  any  word  of  that  sort  has  been  uttered  here  ; 
and  if  it  is  uttered  again  I  shall  leave  this   platform. 

**  Mr.  O'Conpor. — I  am  sorry  it  was  called  for.  I 
only  wish  to  say,  your  reverence,  that  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  put  ourselves  in  the  way  of  hostility 
to  that  party." 

Can  you  tell  me  first  who  was  the  ' '  party  ' '  referred 
to  there  ? — I  take  it  to  mean  the  Fenian  and  revolu- 
tionary party.  I  had  come  to  the  meeting  on  the 
understanding  that  it  was  to  be  conducted  upon  con- 
stitutional lines,  and  his  language  pointed  to  the 
use  of  physical  force,  and  I  would  have  left  the 
meeting  straight  if  he  had  continued  to  use  that  lan- 
guage. He  must  have  expressed  himself  very  strongly 
for  me  to  interfere. 

I  do  not  doabt  that.  Then  you  yourself  proceed  to 
say  : — 

"  The  Chairman, — All  I  have  to  say,  Mr.  O'Connor, 
is  it  is  more  prudent  and  wise  (interruption)  on  the 
lines  laid  out  for  you  to-day,  and  if  language  of  that 
sort  is  used,  I  am  long  enough  here.  I  hope  that  style 
of  language  will  not  be  longer  indulged  in. 

"  Mr.  O'Connor. — In  deference  to  the  opinion  of 
your  parish  priest  I  will  not  say  anything  further, 
except  to  express  my  regret  that  words  I  had  not 
intended  to  use  were  called  for." 
May  I  take  it  that  that  is  correct  ? — It  is  perfectly 
accurate. 

Before  that  date  had  you  any  boycotting  in  your 
parish  ? — I  think  that  about  that  time  there  was  some 
boycotting,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  occurred 
before  or  after  that  meeting, 

I  am  asking  you  whether  there  was  any  boycotting 
before  October,  1880  ? — I  was  not  there  then. 

Yes,  you  were  there  at  the   commencement  of  1880, 

you  told  us,    and  I   am  asking   about   October,    1880. 

'  May  I  assume  that  if  you  had  heard  of  any  you  would 

probably  have  remembered  it  ? — My  attention  at  that 

time  was  taken  up  with  so  many  other  matters. 

You  attended  the  Land  League  meetings  ? — Only 
this  one. 

Whose  was  the  first  case  of  boycotting  you  ever 
beard  of  in  your  parish  ? — I  think  Manning's  must 
have  been  the  first  case. 

Did  you  hear  of  Eugene  M'Carthy  being  boycotted  ? 
— Yes  :  that  was  later. 

Eugene  M'Carthy  had  the'protection  of  two  police- 
men, I  think  ?— Yes.  I  heard  that  his  neighbours' 
children  refused  to  remain  in  the  school  if  his  chil- 
dren went  there,  and  that  the  neighbours'  children 
walked  seven  miles  to  Bantry  to  protest  against  his 
children  being  taught  at  a  school  there.  I  was  away 
at  the  time    in   England,    and  when  I  returned  I  ex- 


pressed my  wish  that  such  conduct  should  not  be  con* 
tinned. 

There  were  some  outrages  in  your  parish  in  1885, 
were  there  not  ? — There  were  some  alleged  outrages. 

Do  youmeanthat  they didnot  occur  ? — There  were  some 
injuries  done  to  cattle  and  the  parties  got  compensa- 
tion, but  as  far  as  I  could  learn  those  outrages  were 
not  committed  by  outsiders  at  all. 

You  suggest  that  the  parties  themselves  committed 
them  ? — I  assume  that  in  some  cases  the  injuries  were 
accidental,  and  that  the  parties  got  compensation. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  the  people  that  something  of  the 
kind  occurred  with  regard  to  M'Carthy's  horse  and 
cattle  ? — I  am  not  going  to  make  such  a  charge,  but 
it  was  the  feeling  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Your  suggestion  is  that  some  of  the  owners  of  cattle 
mutilated  them  for  the  purpose  of  getting  compensa- 
tion ? — Yes. 

Were  these  people  guilty  of  such  acts  your  own 
parishioners  ? — Yes. 

Was  any  such  charge  ever  proved  against  any  one  of 
them  ? — They  got  the  compensation. 

I  ask  you  was  any  case  proved  of  one  of  your 
parishioners  mutilating  his  own  cattle  to  get  compen- 
sation ? — I  do  not  say  that  there  was.  That  was  the 
feeling  of  the  neighbourhood.  ■ 

They  had  to  prove  their  case  before  they  got  com- 
pensation from  the  cess  payers  ?— They  had  to  satisfy 
a  grand  jury. 

You  have  made  tnis  statement  against  some  of  your 
parishioners.  Give  me  the  name  of  any  one  of  them 
against  whom  such  a  charge  was  ever  brought  ? — I  do 
not  say  that  it  was  made  against  any  one.  I  merely 
tell  you  what  was  the  feeling  of  the  neighbourhood. 

And  which  was  shared  byyou? — I  «ould  give  no  opinion. 

Ke-examined  by  Mr.  Keid, — You  have  been  asked 
some  questions  with  regard  to  the  increase  of  crime  in 
your  district  in  1879,  1880,  and  1881.  Now,  I  will 
take  theyeavs  1877,  1878,  1879,  1880,  and  1881,  which 
will  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose,  and  I  will  read  to 
you  the  number  of  agrarian  outrages,  and  then  the 
number  of  evictions  which  occurred  in  those  years. 
Bantry,  1877,  agrarian  crimes,  1,  evictions,  5  ; 
1878,  agrarian  crimes,  9,  evictions,  15  ;  1879, 
agrarian  crimes,  16,  evictions,  39  ;  1880,  agrarian 
crimes,  133,  evictions,  56  ;  and  1881,  agrarian  crimes, 
338,  evictions,  134.  Are  those  figures  correct  ? — I 
believe  they  are.  In  one  case  of  alleged  cattle  muti- 
lating, a  police-sergeant  swore  that  the  injury  was  not 
malicious. 

Did  Mr.  O'Hea  say  this  at  the  meeting  of  the  17th 
of  October,  1880  :— 

"  A  good  cause  deserves  everything  to  aid  it.  I 
am  sorry  that  any  single  blot  should  occur  to  stain  the 
escutcheon  of  our  country  ;  but  our  cause  and  the  men 
who  advocate  that  cause,  and  the  Land  League  of 
whom  I  am  here  a  humble  representative,  is  no  more 
responsible  before  God  and  man  for  any  outrage  that 
has  been  perpetrated  in  Ireland — ('  No,  no') — than  any 
one  of  us  here  is  for  anything  that  occurs  this  day  in 
Patagonia,    We  are  all  working  hand  in  hand,  heart 
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with  heart,  brothers  joining  hand  with  brothers,  and 
friend  with  friend,  to  aid  ourselves,  to  rescue  our 
families,  to  keep  our  homes  as  they  are,  to  prevent 
recurring  famines,  and  to  prevent  the  ravages  con- 
comitant on  pestilence,  the  ravages  of  pestilence  and 
the  crowbar  brigade." 
Yes. 

And  on  the  same  occasion  Walsh  said  :— 

"  Before  I  proceed  any  further,  I  must  also  express 
my  regret,  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  National  League,  at 
this  lamentable  occurrence  which  took  place  in  the 
locality  last  evening  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  there  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  to-day, not- 
withstanding what  may  be  said  'to  the  contrary,  who 
would  for  one  moment  sanction  the  murder  of  any  man 
(cheers),  and  I  fully  agree  with  my  friend,  Mr.Healy, 
in  stating,  had  that  man,  no  matter  who  he  may  be 
who  unfortunately  fired  that  fatal  shot — ^had  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  his  views  publicly,  and  had 
he  had  anybody  who  would  assist  him  in  fighting  his 
battle,  that  you  would  not  have  this  crime  perpetrated 
in  your  midst." 
Ves. 

You  referred  to '  the  relief  that  was  given  in  your 
parish.  Was  a  large  amount  of  relief  given  there 
from  1878  to  1881  ?— Yes. 

Did  the  landlords  reduce  the  rents  during  1878  and 
1879  ?— No. 

Did  any  of  them  contribute  to  the  relief  funds  ?— 
Very  few  indeed.  

'  The   Eev.   Timothy  Murray,  examined   by   Mr.  A. 

KtiSSBLL,  said, — I  am  parish  priest  of  Douglas,  near 
Cork.  I  remember  the  circumstances  attending  the 
murder  of  John  Began  in  December,  1885.  I  have 
read  the  evidence  which  Mary  Regan,  his  daughter, 
gave  here.  I  am  aware  of  the  suggestion  in  her  evi- 
dence that  I  was  asked  to  visit  the  family  after  the 
murder  and  that  I  refused  to  go,  and  that  the  curate 
went  instead.  My  parish  is  divided  into  two  dis- 
tricts, in  one  of  which  I  reside,  while  my  curate 
resides  in  the  other.  Began  was  murdered  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  parish  in  which  my  curate  resided,  and 
therefore  my  curate  would  have  been  the  proper  per- 
son to  have  visited  the  family.  I  did  not  hear  of  the 
murder  until  the  following  morning. 

How  did  you  come  to  hear  of  it  ? — The  daughter 
came  to  announce  it  to  me  on  her  way  either  to  dc 
from  the  police  barrack.  She  did  come  to  ask  me  to 
go  to  see  her  father.  As  a  matter  of  fact  she  told  me 
her  mother  had  gone  to  the  curate's  house  that 
morning,  and  he  was  probably  attending  the  man,  A 
man  named  Timothy  Herlihy  was  tried  for  the 
murder.  I  was  called  as  a  witness  for  the  defence. 
Mary  Began  was  called  as  a  witness  for  the  prosecu- 
tion. She  swore  that  Herlihy  was  the  man  who  shot 
her  father.  That  morning  she  told  me  he  was  not  the 
man,  and  I  was  called  to  prove  that  she  told  me  so. 
The  man  was  acquitted.  I  was  president  of  the 
Land  League  and  National  League  in  my  parish,  and 
I  frequently  presided  at  the  meetings.  Outrage  was 
always  the  subject  of  denunciation  at  the  meetings, 
that  is,  whenever   it   occurred.    As  a  matter  of  fact 


there  was  not  much  outrage  in  my  district.  I  think 
the  murder  of  Began  was  the  only  murder.  There  was 
a  little  moonlighting  about  the  time  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  League.  I  was  on  the  relief  conunittee  in 
1879  and  1880  in  my  parish.  I  think  I  distributed 
something  about  £1,300  or  £1,400.  Very  little  of 
that  was  contributed  by  the  landlords  of  the  district. 
I  think  I  got  £5  from  one  landlord.  The  landlords  did 
not  give  abatements  during  this  time  of  distress. 
There  was  only  one  small  landowner  resident  in  the 
district. 

Cross-examined  by  SiK  H.  Jambs. — Began  was  a 
sub-tenant  of  a  man  named  Sullivan,  I  believe,  who 
was  a  tenant  on  the  estate  of  a  Mr.  Beamish.  Sul- 
livan being  evicted.  Began  continued  on  his  holding, 
and  took  a  little  more  land. 

How  long  after  he  did  that  was  he  murdered  ? — 
Eeally  I  cannot  say.  I  do  not  know  when  Sullivan 
was  evicted. 

Taking  the  eviction  of  Sullivan  to  have  been  in 
April,  1880,  how  long  after  that  was  Began  shot  ? — I 
think  in  1885. 

Was  the  fact  of  his  having  taken  this  farm  talked 
about  in  the  neighbourhood  ?— Well,  it  was. 

Was  he  boycotted  ?— I  do  not  believe  he  was,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  partially  boy- 
cotted. 

Well,  assuming  that  he  was  partially  boycotted, 
what  was  it  for  ? — For  taking  a  farm  from  which  a 
tenant  had  been  unjustly  evicted. 

How  long  was   he  boycotted  ? — Very   likely  during 
the  time  he  held  it. 
From  first  to  last  after  Sullivan  went  ? — Yes, 
Did  he  have   any   protection  ? — I    believe    he  did— 
that  is  to  say,  the  landlord  had  a  protection  place  on 
the  property. 

X'  Do  yon  attribute  that  murder  to  the  cause  of  Began's 
having  taken  Sullivan's  holding  ? — Well,  really  I 
cannot  say  exactly. 

Will  you  tell  me  to  what  cause  you  attribute  it  ? — I 
would  say  that  Began  had  a  great  many  enemies  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  was  on  bad  terms  with  a  great 
many  tenants.  He  was  habitually  trespassing,  and 
was  constantly  summoning  and  being  summoned.  There 
were  also  private  quarrels  between  him  and  Sullivan, 
and  they  came  very  nearly  to  injuring  one  another  ; 
so  much  so  that  I  believe  Sullivan  was  sent  to  gaol 
for  an  assault  on  him. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  attribute  the  neces- 
sity for  police  protection  to  his  grabbing  the  land  and 
the  murder  to  something  else  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  say  that. 
It  might  have  arisen  from  some  other  cause  that  I  do 
not  know  of. 

You  were  examined  at  the  trial  of  the  man  who 
was  tried  for  the  murder  of  Began  ? — Yes. 

I  will  read  you  what  you  said.as  reported  in  the  Cork 
Daily  Herald.  You,  examined  by  Serjeant  O'Brien  : — 
"  Did     Mrs.     Regan     offer     you     5s.     at    the 
station  ? — It  is  customary  for  priests  to  receive  offer- 
ings at     stations.    This   woman    always  complained 
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of  being  poor,  of  being  unable  to  pay.  When  the 
station  was  over  she  offered  me  money,  which  I 
refused. 

"  His  Lordship. — Had  you  taken  any  offeringsbefore 
this  from  her  ? — Not  for  three  or  four  years. 

"Did  you  say  anything  to  her  before  about  the  land  ? 
— Really,  I  cannot  remember  that. 

"Did  you  tell  her  that  youwould  nottakethe  money 
'because  she  was  holding  an  evicted  farm  ? — I  did  not. 

"Did  you  tell  her  that  you  would  not  takethemoney 
of  a  land-grabber  ? — I  gave  the  reason. 

"Did  you  say  this  or  anything  to  this  effect — that  you 
would  not  take  the  money  of  a  land-grabber  ? — I  do 
not  think  I  did. 

"  Butyou  will  notswear  it  one  way  or  the  other  ? — 
Well,  I  say  to  the  best  of  my  recollection.  I  am 
giving  my  impression  with  regard  to  it, 

' '  Did  you  fling  the  money  back  to  her  ?— I  did  not 
take  the  money  at  all.    I  said  bo." 

Then  you  were  re-examined  by  Mr.  Adams  (read- 
ing) : — You  were  asked  why  you  did  not  go  to  Regan's 
house. 

"His  Lordship.— He  has  explained  that,  to  me  at 
all  events,  satisfactorily. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  were  you  not  ill  that  night  ? 
— No,  I  was  not." 

Now,  did  this  woman  ^lege  that  you  had  refused 
money  from  her  ? — Yes. 

Was  that  after  the  murder  of  her  husband  ? — Oh,  a 
long  time  after. 

She  said  she  offered  you  money.  Did  she  not  allege 
that  you  refused  the  money  and  said  ypn  would  not 
have  the  money  of  a  land-grabber  ? — She  did. 

You  said,  in  examination  in  chief,  that  Mary 
Regan's  daughter  told  you  the  morning  after  the 
murder  that  she  did  not  know  the  murderer.  Did  she 
not  tell  you  she  was  afraid  to  identify  the  murderer  ? 
^No,  she  did  not. 

Just  listen  to  this  : — 

"  Did  Mary  Regan  say  anything  about  the  dress  of 
the  man  ? — Yes,  she  said  he  wore  a  white  flannel 
wrapper  and,  I  think,  a  soft  hat. 

"  In  reply  to  a  further  question  the  rev.  gentleman 
admitted  Mary  Regan  told  him  she  was'afraid." 

Is  that  so  ? — Yes,  that  is  true,  but  she  did  not  say 
she  was  afraid  to  identify  the  man.  She  said  she  was 
afraid  to  go  out. 

Now  : — "  His  Lordship. — Is  it  not  the  fact  that  you 
do  not  recollect  all  that  took  place  ? — What  I  have 
sworn  is  the  fact." 

Did  not  Mary  Kegan  tell  you  she  was  afraid  to 
identify  the  man  ? — She  said  she  was  afraid  to  go 
out  for  fear  of  being  shot  herself. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Rmd. — You  were  asked  at  that 
trial  why  you  did  not  go  to  Regan's  house,  and  the 
Judge  said  that  you  had  explained  that  satisfactorily 
to  him  ? 

The  Peesidbst.— Yes,  he  has  explained  that.  He 
paid  the  curate  went. 

Mr.  Rbid. — Yes,  my  Lord.  Mary  Regan  swore  to 
a,  certain  man  being  guilty,  and  you  went  there  to 


say  that  she  had  told  you  the  morning  after  the 
murder  that  she  could  not  identify  the  murderer  ?— ■ 
Yes. 

Did  you  ever  say  that  she  told  you  she  was  afraid 
to  identify  the  man  ? — Never. 

Did  you  say  that  she  told  you  she  was  afraid  to  go 
out  ?— Yes. 

On  the  night  of  the  murder  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  ask  her  why  she  did  not  come  to  you  at 
once,  and  she  said  she  was  afraid  to  go  out  that 
night  ? — Yes,  that  is  all  she  said  about  it. 

Regan  had  taken  land  from  which  Sullivan  was 
evicted  ? — Yes. 

Was  Sullivan,  when  evicted,  in  receipt  of  actual 
relief  ? — I  remember  he  got  a  good  deal  of  relief  in 
1880  and  1879. 

Did  you  yourself  advance  him  £30  to  enable  him  to 
pay  his  rent  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  say  that  the  National  League  and  the  Land 
League  contributed  towards  crime  or  towards  its  pre- 
vention ? — Towards  its  prevention,  certainly. 

Did  you  yourself  always  denounce  crime  ? — Yes,  and 
I  may  say  that  it  was  through  the  means  of  respect- 
able young  men  connected  with  the  Land  League  that 
moonlighting  was  put  down. 

Sir  H.  James  suggested  that  the  witness  should  be 
asked  whether  he  could  produce  any  League  books, 
and  that  a  similar  question  should  be  put  to  all  the 
witnesses  connected  with  the  League. 

Mr.  Rbid  (to  witness). — ^You  have  left  the  parish 
now  and  you  have  not  got  the  books  ? — No,  I  have 
not  got  any  books, 

Mr.  Reid. — It  there  are  any  witnesses  who  can  pro- 
duce books  we  will  ask  them  about  them.  If  it 
escapes  our  memory  I  hope  my  learned  friends  will 
remind  us.  Your  Lordships  will,  I  am  sure,  allow 
some  indulgence  for  lapses  of  memory  in  this  case. 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Andersou  was  the  next  witness.  In 
answer  to  Mr.  T.  HiRRlNaiON,  he  said  : — I  reside  at 
Drinagh,  near  Dunmanway,  county  Cork.  I  was 
Protestant  rector  of  the  parish  of  Drinagh.  The 
Catholic  parish  consists  of  Drinagh  and  Drumoleagne, 
but  the  Protestant  parish  is  subdivided.  I  am  a 
native  of  Dublin,  but  I  have  been  about  20  years  in 
the  south  of  Ireland.  I  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Land  League,  but  I  became  a  member  of  the  National 
League  in  my  district  about  the  time  of  its  formation, 
in  1886,  I  think.  I  have  attended  very  few  of  the 
ordinary  meetings  of  the  National  League.  The  meet- 
ings were  generally  held  in  Drumoleague  after  mass 
on  Sunday,  and  I  had  my  own  duties  to  atbend  to  at 
that  time.  I  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the 
branch.  I  was  elected  mainly  by  the  votes  of  the 
Catholic  members  of  the  League.  I  had  no  oppor- 
tunities of  attending  the  meetings,  but  I  never  saw 
any  disjtosition  on  the  part  of  the  members  to  conceal 
their   proceedings.     They    consulted   me    on   various 
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matters.  Judging  from  the  circumstances  ot  my  own 
fiock,  I  consider  there  was  the  most  absolute  necessity 
for  the  formation  of  the  National  League.  Those  of 
my  people  who  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  influence 
of  the  League  had  to  go.  I  lost  three  or  four  families 
in  that  way.  They  were  too  proud  to  accept  the 
serTices  of  the  League,  and  they  had  to  "  walk  it." 
(Laughter.)  I  have  always  been  on  the  most  intimate 
terms  with  the  Catholics,  and  I  know  from  their  cir- 
cumstances very  well  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  rent  has  been  paid  by  their  friends  in  America. 
That  would  apply  also  to  members  of  my  own  com- 
munity, though  not  so  largely  as  it  does  to  the 
Catholics. 

Do  you  know  anything  of  the  feeling  in  the  district 
as  to  the  taking  of  farms  from  which  tenants  have 
been,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  unjustly  evicted  ? 
— Oh,  yes.  There  is  a  very  strong  feeling  against  it. 
That  feeling  has  existed  during  the  whole  time  I 
have  known  the  sliuth  of  Ireland.  I  found  it  necessary 
to  caution  my  own  flock  against  the  practice.  I  did 
so  in  the  church.  I  heard  that  there  was  about  to  be 
a  case  of  land-grabbing,  and  I  actually  caused  a 
notice  to  be  published  in  the  paper  that  I  was  going 
to  preach  on  the  subject.  The  sermon  was  entitled 
the  "  Sin  of  land-grabbing."  I  had  the  largest  con- 
gregation I  ever  had.  All  the  Roman  Catholic  neigh- 
bours crowded  into  the  church  after  mass.  I  think  I 
preached  a  very  good  sermon.    (Laughter.) 

The  murder  of  Regan  did  not  occur  within  your 
parish  ? — No  ;  but  I  know  there  was  an  intense  feeling 
amongst  the  people  against  the  murder.  It  caused  a 
great  shock  to  the  members  of  the  committee  of  the 
League.  There  was  only  one  murder  of  an  agrarian 
character  in  the  district  in  my  time  before  the  Land 
League  was  started. 

Did  you  observe  much  distress  amongst  the  people  in 
1879  ? — Oh,  intense.  In  many  instances  it  amounted 
to  actual  starvation.  In  co-operation  with  the  parish 
priest  and  the  members  of  the  local  committee  I  tried 
to  relieve  that  distress.  So  great  was  the  failure  of 
the  potato  crop  that  on  one  occasion  it  took  three 
men  a  day  and  a  half  to  dig  a  sack  of  potatoes.  The 
ocal  landlords  did  not  give  a  penny  for  the  relief  of 
the  distress.  My  own  Bishop  gave  £20,  with  express 
directions  that  I  was  to  distribute  it  as  far  as  possible 
amongst  the  Catholics, 

Did  you  observe  boycotting  in  your  district  ? — ^Yes, 
but  it  was  very  feeble  boycotting.  I  consider  that  I 
was  the  only  person  properly  boycotted.  (Laughter.) 
I  was  boycotted  by  the  landlord  party.  It  caused 
a  great  reduction  in  my  income.  The  contribution  I 
receive  from  the  Sustentation  Fund  is  dependent  on 
the  amount  I  receive  from  the  parish. 

The  amount  yon  get  from  the  Sustentation  Fund 
is  dependent  on  your  making  a  certain  amount  in  the 
parish  ? — It  is.  If  you  ask  me  the  reduction,  X  have 
the  oflScial  blocks  of  the  representative  body's  stipend 
warrants,  and  in  the  present  year 


The  Fkesident. — Is  this  to  prove  the  extent  of  your 
being  boycotted  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

The  President.— Do  you  approve  of  your  being 
boycotted  ? — I  must  take  it,  my  Lord.  (Laughter.) 
All  I  claim  is  the  right  of  boycotting  other  people  if 
they  boycott  me. 

Mr.  Haerington.— So  far  as  you  could  judge  of  the 
lan<yordi,  did  they  do  all  they  could  to  push  it 
ahead  ?-|-Everything  possible. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. — How  long  have 
you  been  in  the  parish  ? — Since  the  year  1S75  ;  I  was 
in  the  south  of  Ireland  before. 

Was  land-grabbing  very  prevalent  then  ? — No. 

What  other  parts  of  Ireland  were  you  in  before  you 
went  to  this  district  ? — I  was  in  Brandon,  and  curate  of 
Tracton  Abbey. 

Did  you  over  know  of  any  case  of  landgrabbing 
before  1879  ?— No. 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  word  ? — No,  it  is  quite  a  new 
word. 

Invented  by  whom  ? — I  do  not  know.     (Laughter.) 

When  did  you  hear  it  first  applied  ? — I  do  not 
remember. 

I  presume  the  preaching  ^  this  sermon  was  not  the 
inauguration  of  it  ? — It  was  not  the  inauguration  of  my 
speaking  against  land-grabbing.  I  spoke  about  it  years 
ago — 20  years  ago. 

I  thought  you  said  you  never  heard  of  the  thing  or 
the  word  ? — No. 

Where  did  you  speak  20  years  ago  against  land- 
grabbing  ? — Wherever  I  had  an  opportunity.  I  do  not 
mean    in  public  speech,  I  was  not  in  politics  at  all. 

Did  the  thing, land-grabbing, exist  20  years  ago  ? — To 
be  sure  it  did. 

Give  me  any  instance  of  landgrabbing  20  years  ago  ? 
— I  have  no  case  in  my  head,  but  of  course  there  were 
cases  of  land-grabbing. 

What  do  you  mean  to  convey  by  it  ?— Taking  land 
from  which  a  tenant  has  been  unjustly  evicted. 

Give  me  any  instance  of  that  up  to  1879  ? —  lam 
thinking  of  a  well-known  man  in  my  own  experience  ; 
but  the  papers  of  the  day  will  give  you  instances. 

That  is  the  only  reference  ? — I  think  that  is  the  only 
good  reference.     (Laughter.) 

You  never  knew  of  any  denunciation  of  landgrabbing 
until  1880  ?— Thfere  was  no  organization  to  speak 
against  it,  but  I  never  was  in  any  agricultural  district 
where  I  did  not  find  most  intense  feeling  on  the 
subject.  I  never  heard  any  man  speak  publicly  against 
landgrabbing  until  18S0. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
Land  League,  as  distinguished  from  the  National 
League  ? — Yes. 

How  did  you  become  acquainted  with  them  ? — By 
what  was  going  on  around  me. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  no  person  will 
buy  from  a  farmer,  sell  to  him,  work  with  him  or 
for  him,  or  speak  to  him,  you  approve  of  that  ? — If 
he  deserved  it  I  would  give  it  him. 

Suppose  be  does  nothing  but  take  a  farm  from  which 
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a  man  has  been  evicted,  and  has  had  no  connexion  with 
the  farm  before,  would  you  approve  of  it  then  ? — If  he 
deserved  it. 

Would  he  deserve  it  for  doing  that  ? — I  put  in  the 
word  "  unjustly  "  evicted. 

Who  is  to  judge  of  the  justice  ? — The  common 
instinct  of  humanity. 

Where  do  you  appeal  to  this  ? — I  begin  with 
myself. 

If  the  tenant  in  possession  thinks  the  rent  too  high 
and  is  evicted  and  a  stranger  comes  in  and  takes  the 
farm,  do  you  consider  that  man  ought  to  be  boycotted 
to  the  extent  mentioned  ?— I  would  not  depend  upon 
the  tenant. 

Would  not  he  bo  the  best  judge  ? — He  might  be  a 
lazy  or  drunken  fellow. 

Who  is  to  judge  of  the  injustice  at  all  ? — Well,  as 
I  say,  there  is  an  instinct  ;  they  are  living  on  their 
own  labour,  by  their  own  hand,  on  their  own  land,  and 
they  are  very  well  able  to  form  a  fair  opinion. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  say  you  have  been  boy- 
cotted ? — I  have  been  boycotted  in  every  way — 
financially,  ecclesiastically,  and  socially. 

What  do  you  mean  by  financially  ? — Oh,  my  income 
has  been  reduced.  My  quarter's  stipend  has  fallen 
from  £63  7s.  6J.  to  £33,  a  very  good  reduction  in  one 
quarter.  The  amount  has  been  reduced  by  the  action 
of  the  boycotters.  One  of  the  deputy-lieutenants  of 
county  Cork  was  one  of  the  boycotters. 

That  is,  he  did  not  pay  you  ? — No,  and  he  told  me 
why  he  did  not  pay  mo . 

Some  others  did  not  pay  yoa  ? — Yes,  several  others. 

Suppose  you  had  the  money,  could  you  buy  any  food 
you  wanted  ? — Yes,  it  I  had  the  money.     (Laughter.) 

If  you  wanted  anybody  to  work  for  you,  could  you 
get  men  to  work  for  you  ? — Yes. 

And  if  you  had  anything  to  sell,  could  you  sell  it? 
— ^Yes,  but  not  to  the  landlords. 

Was  it  after  you  joined  the  National  League  that 
you  say  subscriptions  fell  off  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  this  case  of  Kegan  ? — Yes  ;  I  did  not 
know  the  man,  and  I  did  not  know  the  people  of  his 
district  very  well. 

Did  you  ascertain  at  all  what  he  had  done  ? — Yes, 
you  see  I  know  all  these  facts  by  hearsay  ;  by  what  I 
have  seen  in  the  paper. 

What  liad  Regan  done  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  ;  I  know 
he  had  taken  land,  probably  to  displace  somebody,  but 
as  I  heard  Father  Murray's  evidence 

Did  you  from  your  knowledge  of  the  country  make 
any  inquiries  as  to  the  cause  of  this  murder  ? — Oh, 
yes. 

What  did  you  ascertain  was  the  cause  ? — Oh,  in  my 
opinion — it  is  only  a  matter  of  opinion— I  think  it 
was  the  result  of  a  private  quarrel  with  some  of  those 
neighbours  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled.  Remember, 
I  only  tell  you  what  I  got  from  the  talk  of  the 
country.  This  man  began  fighting  with  all  the  neigh- 
bours about,  and  after  a  man  gets  into  such  a  condi- 


tion, it  is  very  easy  to  find  some  desperate  rufSan  who 
will  do  that. 

Did  the  people  give  any  assistance  to  capture  the 
murderers  ? — I  think  if  they  could  have  caught  them 
they  would. 

But  no  evidence  was  obtained  ? — I  never  heard  of 
any  information  obtained. 

Although  you  say  It  was  a  private  murder  and  not 
approved  of  by  any  person  ? — Yes. 

What  action  did  the  League  take  in  reference  to  it  ? 
— I  cannot  tell  you  what  action  was  taken  actually 
at  the  meetings  of  the  League,  but  my  recollection 
of  the  thing  was  that  there  was  some  resolution 
passed  by  It. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  K.  T.  Reid.— You  said  you 
were  rector  of  Drinagh  ;  the  same  branch  of  the 
League  includes  Drinagh  and  Drumoleague,  does  It 
not  ?— Yes. 

Before  the  agitation  of  the  Land  League  were  there 
any  cases  of  perSons  taking  farnks  from  which  others 
had  been  unjustly  evicted  ;  was  that  a  common  thing  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  was  a  very  common  thing. 

But  it  did  occur  ? — Oh,  yes. 

The  phrase  "  land-grabbing  "  was  not  known  before 
as  far  as  you  know  ? — The  phrase  was  not,  but  the 
practice  was. 

Was  the  practice  popular  or  the  reverse  ? — Despe- 
rately unpopular. 

From  your  knowledge  of  your  neighbours  and  of  the 
Land  League  and  National  League,  and  everybody 
connected  with  them,  have  you  any  doubt  that  the 
Land  Leaguers  and  the  National  Leaguers  disapproved 
of  crime  ? — Every  man  of  them.  I  never  met  a  man 
of  the  National  League  who  in  the  slightest  way  in- 
sinuated eve.-x  a  liking  for  crime. 


The  Rev.  Alexander  Morisey,  P.P.,  was  the  next 
witness,  and  was  examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood.  Wit- 
ness said, — I  am  parish  priest  of  Banteer,  county  Cork. 
Kilcorney  was  one  of  the  chapels  in  my  parish.  Ban- 
teer and  Kilcorney  joined  formed  the  district  of  which 
I  have  charge,  and  there  is  another  district  also,  the 
Rathcoole,  which  is  not  in  my  parish,  but  quite  close. 
I  have  been  at  Banteer  since  May,  1882.  I 
remember  the  branch  of  the  National  League  being 
established  in  Banteer  in  May,  1884,  and  I  have  been 
connected  with  It  as  president.  It  was  suppressed  in 
1887  on  the  passing  of  the  Coercion  Act.  During  the 
time  that  the  branch  existed  we  kept  books,  and  I 
have  such  as  were  kept  here.  There  are  two.  (Books 
handed  to  Mr.  Lockwood.)  One  of  them  is  a  joint 
book  of  Banteer  and  Kilcorney  in  1886.  We  found  that 
inconvenient,  and  then  we  got  a  separate  book  for 
Kilcorney. 

My  Lords,  I  want  to  read  one  or  two  extracts  from 
these  books.  In  August,  1884,  there  Is  an  entry 
(reading) : — 

"  August  24th,  1884. 
"  That  we  condemn  as  mean  and  cowardly  the  late 
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outrages  at  Kilcorney,  and  denounce  the  perpetrators 
of  such  outrages  as  the  real  enemies  of  our  country." 

Witness. — With  reference  to  that,  as  far  as  I  re- 
member, some  persons  on  a  certain  Sunday  visited  two 
or  three  houses  to  get  arms. 

Did  you,  in  addition  to  denouncing  outrage  by  re- 
solution, denounce  outrage  yourself  personally  ?— Yes. 
,    (Reading)  ;— r 

"  June  21st,  1885. 

"  Resolved,  that  we  cordially  endorse  the  public 
condemnation  made  by  the  respected  clergy  of  our 
parish  at  the  different  masses  this  morning  oh  the  in- 
human and  terrible  outrage  and  foul  deed  of  murder 
committed  recently  at  Millstreet,  and  in  protesting 
against  the  heinousness  of  this  dreadful  crime  we  in- 
dignantly charge  it  as  the  work  of  the  enemies  of  the 
national  cause  of  Ireland.  And  we  pledge  ourselves 
to  subscribe  to  a  reward  fund  in  conjunction  with  the 
branches  of  the  National  League  in  the  surrounding 
districts,  whose  attention  we  invite  and  whose  assist- 
ance we  suggest  should  be  given  in  confirmation  of  a 
public  reward  fund  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  and 
bringing  to  merited  justice  the  perpetrators  of  this 
brutal  murder." 

What  was  the  murder  ? — A  young  man  of  Cashel 
murdered  in  the  district. 

Would  the  word  "  clergy  "  include  yourself  ? — I 
think  it  included  the  priest  who  said  mass  on  that 
day. 

The  last  I  read  was  June  21.  1  have  One  here 
June  7.    .Amongst  other  resolutions  (reading)  :— 

"  June  7th,  1885. 

"  We  have  no  sympathy  with  crime  or  disorder, 
and  brand  the  authors  of  such  enemies  of  Ireland 
and  traitors  of  their  country.  We  believe  outrages  to 
be  the  work  of  the  irresponsible  and  misguided.  We 
therefore  regard  the  tax  imposed  upon  us  for  the 
police  hut  atMushera  as  unjust  and  oppressive  and  well 
calculated  to  exasperate  the  law-abiding." 

Then  afterwards  comes  the  condemnation  I  read  just 
now — June  21.  At  a  meeting  held  on  February  7,  1886, 
the  chairman  brought  under  the  notice  of  a  meeting  a 
circular  relating  to  the  Sexton  testimonial.  Later  on 
he  said  : — "  He  was  glad  that  peace  and  quiet 
reigned  throughout  this  extensive  parish,  that  crime 
and  disorder  was  not  heard  of.  Go  on  same  lines  in 
future."  Is  this  written  by  you  in  the  book  ?— No  ; 
written  by  the  secretary. 

And  this  is  the  gist  of  what  you  said  ? — Yes. 

(Reading)  : — 

"  Be  guardians  of  peace,  condemn  outrage,  and 
stamp  out  evildoers.  Ireland  should  now  more  than 
ever  be  a  land  of  pure  patriotism,  stainless  in  word 
and  acts,  and  thus  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  states- 
man who,  with  a  giant  grasp,  has  undertaken  to 
legislate  for  Ireland  according  to  Irish  ideas." 

The  learned  counsel  next  road  a  resolution  of 
March  21,  1886,  in  which  the  branch  strongly  con- 
demned an  outrage  which  had  been  perpetrated, 
and  stated  that  it  regarded  the  perpetrators  as  the 
real  enemies  of  the  national  cause. 

Was  that  the  Curtin  murder  ? — Yes. 

(Reading.)  "  Resolved,^  that  we  condemn  the 
perpetrators  of  the  murder  in  Kerry  last  week,  and 
sincerely  trust  they  will  be  brought  to  justice." 


I  will  now  go. to  the  other  book,  which  you  tell  me 
relates  to  Kilcorney  ? — Yes. 

This  seems  to  be  made  up  of  sheets  of  paper  roughly 
sewn  together. 

Then  there  is  a  resolution  under  date  December  19, 
1886  : — "We,  in  the  words  of  the  Freeman's  Journal, 
ask  the  people  to  keep  the  peace,  to  commit  no  out- 
rage, and  to  keep  steadily  before  them  the  dictum 
of  the  Liberator — the  man  who  commits  an  outrage 
gives  strength  to  the  enemy."  Did  you,  as  president 
of  the  National  League,'  denounce  crime  on  every 
occasion  when  you  thought  that  such  denunciation 
would  be  preventive  ? — Yes. 

As  far  as  you  know  were  crime  and  outrage  dis- 
countenanced and  denounced  by  this  branch  of  the 
League  ? — Yes. 

Were  the  branches  about  which  you  have  spoken 
composed  of  the  most  respectable  persons  in  the 
parishes  ? — Yes,  they  were  composed  of  the  farming 
class. 

Did  you  know  Philip  Creffiin  ?— Yes. 

You  knew  that  he  was  boycotted  for  taking  an 
evicted  farm  ?.— Yes. 

He  said  that  he  was  stoned  at  chapel  in  Kilcorney. 
Was  he  ever  interfered  with  to  your  knowledge 
in  the  chapel  ? — As  far  as  I  know  he  was  not  ;  bub 
I  was  not  myself  officiating  in  the  chapel  on  the  day 
to  which  his  complaint  referred.  I  heard  that  he  com- 
plained of  being  interfered  with  in  the  chapel,  and  I 
was  present  at  the  trial  in  January,  1888,  before  two 
resident  magistrates  in  Millstreet.  No  one  was 
called  besides  the  prosecutor  in  support  of  his  case. 
Two  policemen  were  examined,  and  they  deposed  that 
they  had  noticed  nothing  unusual  in  the  chapel  on  the 
day  in  question.  I  remember  Cremin  swearing  that  a 
person  named  Barrett  had  molested  him  in  the 
chapel,  but  the  charge  against  Barrett  was  dismissed. 
Five  other  persons  were  also  charged,  a  stone  having 
been  thrown  at  Cremin  near  the  chapel  door,  not  to 
hurt  him  but  to  mark  him  out. 

The  PPwESIdbnt. — ^How  could  he  be  marked  out  by 
a  stone  ? — I  am  stating  what  two  policemen  swore. 

Mr.  LOCKWOOD. — Some  person  Was  convicted  for 
throwing  the  stone  ? — No  ;  the  individual  who  threw 
it  was  not  known. 

Did  yoii  denounce  from  the  altar  this  treatment  of 
Cremin  ? — Yes,  I  denounced  the  stone-throwing.  It 
was  afterwards  denounced  by  another  priest  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Land  League. 

Cremin  also  alleged  that  he  had  been  fired  at.  Do 
you  know  a  man  named  Sullivan  ? — There  was  an 
opposition  branch  of  the  League  in  the  neighbourhood, 
of  Kilcorney,  and  there  was  a  Sullivan  closely 
identified  with  it. 

What  do  you  mean  by  an  opposition  branch  ? — They 
were  connected  with  the  branch  of  which  I  was  pre- 
sident in  1884,  but  they  separated  from  us  in  1885. 

Did  you  recognize  them  in  any  way  as  being  the 
representatives  of  the  National  League  ? — No. 

Were  they  recogaized  by  the   central  League  as  a 
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branch  ? — I  think  they  were  for  a  time .  The  branch 
eiisted  for  nearly  two  years.  It  is  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence. I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  meetings 
over  which  Snllivan  presided. 

Do  yoQ  know  anything  about  this  alleged  firing  at 
Cremin  ? — No  ;  I  heard  of  it.  I  did  not  inquire 
whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the  report.  No  notice 
was  taken  of  the  matter  in  the  district,  and  report 
had  it  that  the  man  was  not  fired  at  at  all.  Nobody 
corroborated  his  story. 

In  this  parish,  with  the  exception  of  this  alleged 
case  of  shooting,  were  there  any  outrages  ? — There 
was  one  other — a  case  of  moonlighting. 

Did  you  denounce  that  ? — Yes,  on  two  occasions, 
and  it  was  also  denounced  by  others,  I  denounced  it 
from  the  altar. 

You  used  your  best  endeavours  to  prevent  anything 
like  crime  or  outrage  in  the  parishes  with  which  you 
were  connected  ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. — Were  you  con- 
nected with  the  Land  League  ?— Yes,  for  a  short  time, 
but  not  in  my  present  parish.  I  became  connected 
with  the  branch  of  the  League  in  my  present  parish 
in  1884. 

Were  any  books  belonging  to  the  Land  League  given 
to  you  ? — No.  The  Land  League  branch  was  sup- 
pressed very  soon  after  its  formation. 

I  see  by  the  resolutions  in  the  book  which  has  been 
produced  that  you  did  not  confine  yourself  to  the  de- 
nunciation of  the  outrages  that  occurred  in  your  own 
parish.  Before  November,  1885,  did  you  pass  any 
resolution  denouncing  outrage  ? — Yes  ;  there  was  a 
resolution  passed  in  September,  1884. 

Is  that  the  only  one  before  November,  1885  ? — That 
is  the  only  one  concerning  my  own  parish. 

Can  you  show  any  other  resolution  denouncing  out- 
rage either  in  your  own  parish  or  elsewhere  prior  to 
November,  1885  ?— No. 

What  did  the  resolution  of  September,  1884,  refer 
to  ? — Some  young  persons  had  visited  farmers'  houses 
seeking  to  obtain  arms. 

There   were   many   outrages   in  Cork  and  Kerry  in 

1884  and  1885  ?— Yes. 

Why  did  yon  not  pass  some  resolutions  condemning 
those  outrages  ? — I  condemned  outrages  in  general.  I 
could  not  take  special  notice  of  every  outrage  occur- 
ring in  the  country. 

If  you  were  not  confining  your  denunciation  to  out- 
rages within  your  own  parish,  why  did  you  not  de- 
nounce up  to  November,  1885,  some  of  the  outrages 
that  occurred  outside  the  parish,  but  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ? — There  was  no  reason. 

No  reason  ? — Well,  we  were  pursuing  our  own 
policy  steadily,  and  when  these  terrible  crimes  were 
committed  we,  of  course,  denounced  them. 

Where  is  the  resolution  denouncing  any  crime  com- 
mitted  outside   your   own   parish   up   to   November, 

1885  ?— I  admit  there  is  none. 

'  Then   after  November,  1885,  there  was  a  change  in 


the  practice  adopted  by  the  League  ? — Yes,  according 
to  the  resolutions. 
Now  as  to  Oremin.    Was   he  boycotted  f— I  believe 

BO, 

And  is  still  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  read  the  evidence  which  he  gave  here  ?— A 
little  of  it. 

Did  you  read  that  marks  of  a  revolver  bullet  were 
found  in  the  door  of  his  house  ?— No. 

When  the  men  charged  in  connexion  with  the  aSait 
were  prosecuted  were  they  defended  by  a  solicitor  ?-^ 
Yes. 

Who  paid  him?— I  could  not  tell  you.  I  think  he 
was  paid  out  of  National  League  funds. 

Was  Cremin  boycotted  at  the  time  when  he  allege! 
that  he  was  pelted  with  stones  ?— Yes. 

Six  men  were  charged  in  connexion  with  the  alleged 
outrage.    How  many  were  convicted  ?— Five. 

Were  they  members  of  the  League  ?— The  majority 
were. 

Was  a  stone;  thrown  at  him  ?— Yes,  outside  the 
church  door.  It  was  proved  that  a  stone  was  thrown 
at  him. 

For  what  purpose  ?— To  point  him  out  as  an  objec- 
tionable person. 

Throwing  a  stone  at  a  man  generally  results  in  his 
being  wounded,  does  it  not  ? — No.  In  this  case,  for 
example,  it  did  not.  The  man  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  congregation  coming  out  of  church. 

What,  then,  do  you  mean  when  you  say  that  he  was 
pointed  out  by  means  of  this  stone  ? — It  was  thrown 
in  his  direction. 

Were  all  the  five  men  convicted  for  the  throwing  of 
this  one  stone  ? — No  ;  they  were  convicted  for  inter- 
f  ering  with  the  man  in  the  chapel.  He  swore  that  the 
men  pelted  him  with  gravel. 

What  kind  of  gravel  ? — Very  small  gravel. 

Were  they  officers  of  the  League  f — No. 

You  knew  Sullivan,  the  chairman  of  the  rival 
branch  of  the  League  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  the  time  when  Cremin  alleged 
that  he  was  fired  at  ? — Yes. 

Did  two  of  Sullivan's  sons  leave  the  country  imme- 
diately afterwards  ? — They  left  the  country. 

Immediately  afterwards  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

Were  they  parishioners  of  yours  ? — Yes.  They  left 
at  different  times.  , 

When  did  they  first  leave  ?— I  could  not  tell  yon. 

Have  they  ever  come  back  ? — No. 

Was  the  father  a  well-to-do  farmer  ?— Yes. 

Why  did  the  sons  leave  ? — The  young  men  of  the 
country  are  leaving  it. 

Why  did  they  leave  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

Before  they  left  had  you  heard  of  their  intention  to 
leave  ?— I  heard  of  it  just  as  they  were  about  to 
leave. 

A  few  days  before  ?— Probably. 

Did  you  ask  why  they  were  leaving  ?— No. 

Were  they  the  only  sons  of  this  man  ?— He  had  two 
or  three  others  as  well.  The  two  who  left'  were  young 
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men.  The  father  held  a  farm  of  about  60  acres,  and 
the  sons  assisted  him. 

You  never  sought  to  ascertain  why  they  went  away  ? 
—No,  because  young  men  are  going  every  day. 
Another  son  of  Sullivan's  emigrated  about  three  or 
four  weeks  ago. 

Was  any  resolution  passed  by  your  branch  with 
jreference  to  Cremin  ? — No  resolution  of  which  I  had 
personal  knowledge.  There  was  some  resolution,  I 
believe,  but  1  was  not  present  at  the  meeting  at  which 
it  was  brought  forward. 

Do  yon  know  Cremin's  father-in-law,  Cornelius 
Eeardon  ?—-No. 

Was  any  pressure  put  upon  persons  to  join  the 
teagae  ?— They  were  invited  to  join. 

What  form  did  the  invitation  take  ?  How  did  the 
members  of  the  League  generally  express  their  con- 
demnation of  the  people  obnoxious  to  it  ?—rl  could 
not  exactly  say. 

There  is  a  resolution  which  condemns  people  "  for 
still  refusing  to  become  members,"  and  continues, 
"  We  now,  for  the  last  time,  call  upon  them  to  come 
forward  and  join  the  National  League."  Is  that  an 
invitation  ? — Well,  a  strong  invitation. 

Did  the  people  referred  to  come  forward  ? — Some  of 
them  did. 

What  was  meant  by  "  We  now,  for  the  last  time, 
call  upon'  them  ?' ' — That  we  should  not  invite  them 
again. 

Supposing  they  had  not  come  forward  ?— We  should 
not  have  invited  them  again.  Nothing  was  to  be  done 
to 'them. 

Did  you  put  down  in  the  book  all  the  resolutions 
that  were  passed  ? — I  think  so,  speaking  of  the  time 
before  the  suppression  of  the  League. 

Did  you  see  any  notice  posted  up  in  March,  1887,  to 
this  effect : — "  Banteer. — IrishNational  Land  League  — 
At  a  meeting  of  this  branch  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  that  we  will  not  oblige  any  persons  who  will 
not  join  the  National  League  with  ploughs,  rollers,  or 
other  implements  of  agriculture,  and  all  farmers  are 
requested  not  to  keep  or  employ  men  who  will  not 
become  members  "  ?— I  was  not  connected  with  that 
branch  of  the  League. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  that  notice  ? — I  heard  some- 
thing about  it,  but  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  say  to 
that  branch  of  the  League,  which  was  Sullivan's 
branch. 

In  one  resolution,  I  see,  "  you  condemn  the  outrages 
as  the  work  of  the  irresponsible  and  misconducted." 
Who  were  the  "  irresponsible  and  misconducted  "  ? — 
The  young  men  whom  we  call  moonlighters. 

Did  that  resolution  refer  to  some  case  of  moonlight- 
ing, then? — Not  to  any  particular  offence  of  that  kind. 

Who  were  these  young  men  ?— Those  who  were  going 
through  the  country  making  raids. 

Were  they  farmers'  sons  ? — I  could  not  say. 

At  this  point  the  Court  adjourned  for  limoheon. 

On  its  reassembling, 

Mr.  Bbid  said.— With  regard  to  the  question  of  the 


adjournment,  my  Lords,  as  there  is  a  great  deal  to 
consider  and  arrange,  perhaps  I  might  say  that  as  fat 
as  we  are  concerned  it  would  not  be  disagreeable  to 
us  if  the  Court  adjourned  at  the  end  of  this  week. 

The  Attoeney-Genjeral. — I  do  not  wish  to  offer 
any  opposition. 

The  Pbesident.— Of  course,  speaking  for  myself 
personally,  I  should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  have  the 
holiday  prolonged,  and  therefore  I  am  anxious  to  fall 
in  w'ith  what  has  been  suggested  ;  but  I  must  ask  you 
to  give  some  sort  of  idea  as  to  how  long  the  case  is 
likely  to  last. 

Mr.  Eeid.— I  am  in  great  hopes  that  it  will  not  be 
very  long.  My  witnesses,  as  your  Lordships  will  have 
observed,  are  called  with  the  view  of  meeting  par- 
ticular points,  and  I  may  say  that  the  examination  of 
them  has  been  short.  Of  course  it  depends  largely 
upon  the  cross-examination. 

The  President. — Yes. 

Mr.  Beid. — Inasmuch  as  I  purposely  shortened  my 
examination  on  these  matters,  and  said  that  we  did 
not  dispute  the  existence  of  boycotting  in  the  sense 
which  I  described,  1  would  appeal  to  my  learned 
friends  not  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses  over  and 
over  again  upon  this  matter. 

The  Pbesident.— I  will  not  enter  into  that,  but 
may  I  take  it  that  it  is  your  view  that  we  shall 
dispose  of  the  case  well  before  the  Long  Vacation  f 

Mr.  Beid. — I  think  so,  my  Lord,  subject,  of  course, 
to  this  matter  of  cross-examination. 

The  President. — I  mean  not  only  as  far  as  you  are 
concerned  ;  but  do  you  think  you  will  leave  us  time 
to  play  our  part  before  the  Long  Vacation  ? 

Mr.  Eeid. — I  hope  so,  my  Lord  ;  I  think  we  shall 
finish  our  evidence,  subject  of  course  to  what  I  have 
mentioned,  early  in  July.  I  would  point  out  that  we 
do  not  come  back  until  the  18th  of  June. 

The  Attorney-Genebal.— With  reference  to  the 
view  put  forward  with  regard  to  boycotting,  I  would 
only  say  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  accede  to  any 
view  which  my  learned  friend  putsforward;  it  will  bo 
necessary  for  us  to  exercise  our  own  judgment. 

The  President. — I  am  perfectly  willing  to  consent 
to  what  I  understand  to  be  the  wish  of  both  parties, 
that  we  should  adjourn  on  Friday  next  until  the  18th 
of  June. 

The  cross-examination  of  the  witness  was  then  re- 
sumed by  Mr.  Atkinson. — Do  I  understand  that  you 
only  kept  these  two  books  ? — Only  two. 

Is  there  any  book  of  subscriptions  ? — I  have  not 
brought  any  except  what  you  hold  in  your  hand. 

You  referred  to  this  as  containing  for  one  year 
subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  £4  10s.  6d.;  is  that  the 
only  list  ? — There  is  another  list,  but  I  have  not 
brought  it  ;  I  thought  it  immaterial. 

The  first  entry  in  this  book  begins  in  March,  1887, 
and  the  next  is  September,  1886,  and  in  the  interval 
several  leaves  appear  to  be  torn  out.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  that  going  back  P — It  was  commenced,  I 
think,  in  1886 
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The  Pbbsidbnt  (examining  the  book). — ^There  is  no 
doubt  about  it  ;  there  is  a  half -sheet  gone. 

Mr.  LOCKWOOD. — The  witness  said,  in  reply  to  me 
in  ezamination-in-chief,  that  the  book  was  composed 
of  sheets  of  paper  sewn  together. 

The  Pkesibbnt. — Yes,  and  my  expression  was  that 
there  was  a  half-sheet  gone. 

Cross-examination  continued. — ^How  do  you  account 
for  the  firsi  entry  being  March,  1887,  and  the  next 
September,  1886  ? — I  really  cannot  account  for  it. 
The  book  was  kept  from  time  to  time. 

But  the  first  entry  is  March,  1887  ? — It  commenced 
then  and  went  up  to  the  time  of  the  suppression. 

Ke-examined  by  Mr.  LocKWOOI). — ^As  far  as  you  are 
concerned,  have  the  books  always  been  in  the  same 
condition  since  they  have  been  in  your  charge  ? — ^Yes. 

How  long  has  this  book  been  in  yonr  charge  ? — Only 
very  recently.  The  other  priest  had  it  three  or  four 
weeks. 

Now,  you  have  been  asked  about  the  Sullivans.  Was 
Sullivan  on  friendly  terms  with  you  ? — No,  not 
recently  ;  not  since  1885. 

Therefore,  with  regard  to  the  comings  and  goings  of 
the  persons  who  formed  his  household,  I  presume  you 
had  no  definite  information  ? — No,  nothing  except 
mere  hearsay. 

Do  you  know  how  many  sons  he  had  ? — He  had  four 
sons. 

It  was  mentioned  that  two  sons  had  gone  to  the 
United  States  ;  is  it  an  nncommon  thing  for  the  sons 
of  farmers  in  that  district  to  emigrate  ? — Very  few  of 
the  small  farmers'  sons  remain. 

Therefore  it  would  not  cause  you  mnch  thought  to 
find  that  two  yoimg  men  had  gone  to  America  ? — No. 

Now^you  were  asked  whether  you  did  not  conunence 
to  denounce  outrage  when  a  new  state  of  things— or  a 
new  habit — sprung  up  in  1885  ;  at  least,  that  was 
implied.  I  find  that  the  resolution  to  which  I  have 
already  called  attention,  denouncing  outrage  as  mean 
and  cowardly,  was  passed  in  August,  1884. 

The  Puksident. — That  was  the  denunciation  of  that 
which  the  witness  thought  was  searchingfor  arms. 

Mr.  LOOKWOOD. — Yes,  my  Lord.  (To  witness.)  Was 
that  the  policy  which  you  pursued  from  that  time  ? — 
Yes. 

As  far  as  you  yourself  are  concerned,  have  you 
always  pursued  that  policy  ? — Yes. 

Of  discountenancing  and  denouncing   crimes  ?— Yes. 

You  were  asked  with  reference  to  the  employment 
of  a  solicitor,  by  name  Keller  ;  was  he  employed 
locally  ?— Yes. 

You  do  not  suggest  that  he  was  employed  by  the 
Central  League  ? — Oh,  no. 

Do  yon  know  who  did  employ  Mr.  Keller  ? — I  could 
not  tell  you. 

You  heard  that  he  was  employed  locally  ? — Yes. 

As   far    as   you   know,    was   he    employed   by   the 


League  p  Did  it  come  before  you  as  president  ? — No, 
it  did  not. 

The  Pkesidbnt. — I  understood  you  to  say  that  ho 
was  paid  for  by  the  League  ?— I  beard  it  stated,  my 
Lord. 

Be-examination  continued. — Did  it  come  before  you 
as  president  of  the  League  ? — ^No, 

If  it  had  been  paid  out  of  the  League  funds  would 
it  not  have  come  before  you  as  president  ? — Well,  we 
did  not  audit  the  accounts. 


Canon  Ryan  was  then  called  and  examined  by  Mr. 
Beid. — He  said, — I  have  been  parish  priest  of  Ahadda 
for  11  years  and  have  been  in  the  diocese  of  Cloyno 
for  39  years.  When  the  Land  League  was  started 
there  I  became  president,  and  when  the  National 
League  was  started  I  became  president  of  it,  and 
have  been  so  ever  since. 

There  was  a  witness,  Bichard  Williams,  called,  who 
said  that  he  took  an  evicted  farm,  and  was  fired  at, 
and  that  the  secretary  of  theNational  League, Lahieve, 
told  him  that  if  he  did  not  leave  the  farm  he  would  be 
shot.  Has  Lahieve  gone  to  America  ? — Yes,  more  than 
three  years  ago. 

Was  he  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  League  ?— Ha 
was. 

Was  he  a  respectable  man  ? — He  was. 

Was  he  a  man  who  would  take  part  in  out- 
rage ? 

SiK  H.  James. — I  submit  that  this  question  is  not 
admissible. 

Mr.  Beid. — Lahieve  is  in  America,  and  I  ask  this 
witness  whether  he  was  likely,  in  his  opinion,  to  take 
part  in  outrage. 

The  President. — What  we  have  to  consider  is 
whether,  upon  the  evidence,  he  did. 

Examination  continued. — In  this  League  were  many 
respectable  neighbours  members  ? — Yes. 

Did  Lahieve  keep  the  books  of  the  League  in  that 
district  ? — I  believe  so. 

Have  you  ever  been  able  to  find  them  since  Lahieve 
went  ? — No  ;  I  have  made  inquiries.  Since  then 
there  has  been  another  book  kept.  I  did  not  bring  it 
here  oecause  it  contained  very  few  resolutions  of 
importance.     I  can  produce  it.     I  will  send  for  it. 

With  regard  to  the  character  of  this  League,  is 
there  any  ground  for  suggesting,  as  far  as  your  League 
is  concerned,  that  it  in  any  way  encouraged  outrage 
or  crime  of  any  kind  ? — Quite  the  contrary. 

In  your  judgment,  if  there  bad  been  no  League 
would  there  have  been  more  crime  or  less  crime  ? — 
Before  the  League  was  started  there  was  crime. 

Did  the  Land  League  in  your  opinion  exercise  an 
influence  against  crime  or  the  reverse  ? — I  think  the 
League  was  a  great  deterrent,  I  believe  that 
thoroughly. 

Did  you  know  Bichard  Williams  ?  What  sort  of 
person  was  he  ? — 1  do  not  know  much  about  him  ;    he 
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was  considered  a  troublesome  character  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  Peesidbnt. — I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt  you  on 
evidence  as  to  specific  facts,  but  this  simply  goes  to 
the  general  question. 

Mr.  Rbid. — I  will  put  it  specifically,  my  Lord.  Was 
Williams  in  the  habit  of  carrying  firearms  ? — So  I 
heard. 

Did  you  denounce  this  outrage  upon  Williams  ? — 
Certainly,  in  each  of  my  chapels,  and  I  also  called  a 
special  meeting  of  the  League  for  the  purpose  of 
denouncing  it.  A  resolution  was  passed  condemning 
it,  which  appeared  in  the  Cork  Daily  Herald  of 
December  29,  1885. 

When  the  Land  League  was  first  started  in  your  dis- 
trict was  there  any  Fenianism  there  ? — I  cannot  say 
positively,  but  my  impression  is  that  there  was. 

Has  Fenianism  diminished  since  the  Land  League 
was  started  ? — It  has  exceedingly,  so  far  as  I  know, 
because  those  who  formerly  joined  the  Fenian  organiza- 
tion have  since  joined  the  National  League. 

Do  you  mean  that  those  who  have  come  in  have 
acted  respectably  and  honourably  as  members  of  the 
League  ? — Yes  ;  we  were  composed  as  well  of  those 
who  had  as  those  who  had  never  joined  the  Fenian 
organization. 

Cross-examined  by  SiB  H.  Jambs. — The  Land 
League  was  established  in  my  neighbourhood  in  1880. 
It  continued  to  exist  there  until  its  suppression  in 
October,  1881.  I  took  part  in  its  establishment,  but 
I  very  seldom  attended  its  meetings.  Though  pre- 
sident of  the  branch,  I  did  not  attend  half  the  meet- 
ings, as  they  were  held  at  a  time  when  I  was  other- 
wise engaged.  The  books  were  kept  by  Lahieve. 
Ihe  Land  Leagae  book  is  not  in  existence.  I  made 
inquiries  before  I  came  here,  and  I  can  find  no  trace 
of  it. 

As  to  resolutions  denouncing  outrage,  have  you  any 
published  prior  to  that  which  has  been  referred  to  of 
December  29,  1885  ? — I  cannot  point  to  any  resolu- 
tion, but  I  can  certainly  say  that  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  crime,  even  of  the  minor  kind,  occurred 
that  I  did  not  denounce. 

Can  you  point  to  any  denunciation  besides  that  of 
December  29,  1885  ?— I  cannot. 

Do  you  know  of  any  resolution  recorded  in  the 
League  books  denouncing  outrage  f— I  do  not  know  of 
any. 

In  the  resolution  of  December  29,  1885, condemning 
the  outrage  on  Williams,  it  speaks  of  it  as  being 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  Ireland  "  at  this  par- 
ticular time."  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  ? — We 
meant  that  crime  was  not  only  against  the  law,  but 
against  the  interests  Of  our  country,  and  that  we  had 
^eard  that  every  outrage  would  be  a  bullet  m  the 
Jiands  of  onr  enemies. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  at  this  par- 
ticular time""  ? — It  means  that  crime  is  injurious  to 
the  national  cause. 

Why  was  it  peculiarly    injurious   at   this  particular 


time  ?— Because  the  interests  of  our  country  were 
peculiarly  concerned  at  the  time. 

Then  the  resolution  goes  on  to  condemn  the  outrage 
as  "  calculated  to  embarrass  the  action  of  our  great 
leader."    Who  was  he  ? — Charles  Stewart  Parnell. 

Did  it  not  always  embarrass  the  action  of  your  great 
leader  if  crime  were  committed  ?— Certainly. 

Then  why  did  it  peculiarly  embarrass  liim  at  that 
time  ? — "We  had  a  great  many  leaders. 

I  want  to  know  why  it  was  calculated  to  embarrass 
your  great  leader  more  at  that  time  than  any  other  ? 
— Because  at  that  time  our  great  leader,  assisted  by 
the  Parliamentary  party,  was  likely  to  serve  the 
country,  and  any  crimes  committed  at  that  time 
would  certainly  injure  the  cause  of  our  people. 

I  do  not  understand  why  it  was  calculated  to  injure 
it  more  at  that  than  at  any  previous  time  ? — ^When 
people  are  on  the  eve,  as  I  hope  we  are,  of  getting 
something  oE  our  rights,  I  think  that  is  a  crisis,  a  par- 
ticular moment  when  the  commission  of  crime, would 
be  more  injurious  to  th'e  cause  than  at  any  other  time. 

Do  you  know  that  in  the  Gorh  Daily  Herald  of 
December  29,  1885,  the  same  paper  in  which  the 
report  of  your  resolution  denouncing  crime  is 
reported,  there  was  an  announcement  that  an  under- 
standing had  been  arrived  at  between  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Mr.  Parnell  ? — It  may  be  so. 

Then  if  it  was,  as  the  resolution  said,  peculiarly 
injurious  to  your  cause,  and  was  a  source  of  embar- 
rassment to  your  great  leader  at  that  particular  time 
that  crime  should  be  committed,  was  it  on  account  of 
that  understanding  which  had  been  arrived  at  ? —  I 
can  give  no  further  reason  than  I  have. 

Who  was  Lahieve,  the  secretary  of  your  branch  ?— 
He  was  the  son  of  a  trader  in  Whitegate. 

Who  was  Mr.  Steele  ? — He  was  a  small  farmer 
living  in  my  parish. 

Was  he  boycotted  ? — I  did  not  hear  he  was  boy- 
cotted— certainly  he  was  not  boycotted  at  my  sug- 
gestion— but  I  heard  he  had  been  fined. 

By  the  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

What  for  ? — I  heard  that  he  worked  for  a  boycotted 
farm,  and  that  he  could  get  no  employment  unless 
he  desisted  and  unless  he  paid  the  penalty.  I  was 
not  present  at  the  meeting  when  that  was  done. 

I  will  read  these  letters  to  you: — 

"  Whitegate, 

"  Saturday. 
"  Dear  Mr.  Steele, — It  has  been  intimated  to  me 
that  you  are  anxious  to  have  the  afiair  about  boycotting 
your  machine  settled.  By  your  attending  to-morrow's 
meeting  of  the  National  League  at  Ayhoda  about  1  o.c. 
(one  o'clock)  the  matter  will  likely  be  settled  satis- 
factorily. I  have  heard  that'  you  intend  to  come  to 
meeting.  "  'Yours  truly, 

"  Bdwaed  Lahieve." 
''■Whitegate, 

"  Tuesday. 
"Dear  Mr. Steele, — I  am  most  surprised  atyour  nofci 
acting  in  accordance  with   arrangement    come   to    on 
Sunday. 
"  By  your  doing  immediately  what  was   agreed  on, 
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tlje  whole  power  of  the  League  will  be  directed 
towards: getting  custom  for  you, whereas  if  you  neglect 
to  do  so  that  same  power  may  be  directed  against 
you,  and  it  could  make  itself  felt  even  next  year. 
For.you  may  remember  that  it  is  for  what  you  did 
last  year  you  are  now  suffering,  so  that  12  months 
don't  make  such  a  difference.  I  remain  at  home  here 
to-morrow,  and  after  all  day,  so  that  you  may  not  be 
disappointed  should  you  come  down  ;  and  if  you  con- 
sider your  own  interests,  you  will  come. 
"  Yours  truly, 

"  Edward  Lahieve." 

Can  you  tell  me  what  arrangement  is  spoken  of  in 
the  second  letter  ? — I  was  not  present  at  that  meet- 
ing. I  was  subsequently  told  by  the  secretary  of  the 
matter  and  I  condemned  it. 

What  did  the  secretary  tell  you  ?— He  told  me  what 
was  done  at  the  meeting,  and  that  Steele  had  paid  £5 
to  be  able  to  work. 

Did  he  tell  you  what  he  paid  £5  for  ? — To  be  able 
to  carry  on  his  work  about  the  country. 

Is  this  boycotting  ? — It  is  boycotting  without 
intimidation.     I  do  not  condemn  it  at  all. 

I  understood  you  to  say  this  man  Steele  had  not 
been  boycotted  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  at 
that  time,  but  I  know  that  he  paid  money  in  order 
that  he  might  be  able  to  carry  on  his  work. 

You  consider  that  it  was  a  case  of  boycotting 
without  intimidation  ? — I  adhere  to  that.  People 
were  not  obliged  to  employ  him. 

Listen  to  this — "Whereas  if  you  neglect  to  do  so 
the  same  power  may  be  directed  against  you  and  it 
could  make  itself  felt  even  next  year.  For  you  may 
remember  that  it  is  for  what  you  did  last  year  you  are 
now  suffering,  so  that  12  months  do  not  make  such  a 
difference."  What  had  he  done  ? — I  do  not  feel  that 
I  am  bound  to  answer  for  every  word  in  that  letter. 

I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  he  had  done  last  year  ? 
—I  heard  he  had  sent  his  machine  to  a  farm  from 
which  a  party  had  been  evicted.  He  was  boycotted 
by  his  neighbours,  not  by  the  League. 

You  say  that  this  was  not  done  by  the  League. 
Listen  to  this — "  By  your  doing  immediately  what 
was  agreed  on  the  whole  power  of  the  League  will 
be  directed  towards  getting  custom  for  you,  whereas 
if  you  neglect  to  do  so  that  same  power  may  be 
directed  against  you,  and  it  could  make  itself  felt 
even  next  year."  What  do  you  say  to  that? — This 
man  came  into  collision  with  his  neighbours.  He  had 
taken  some  land  from  which  another  party  had  been 
evicted,  so  far  as  I  could  learn.  That  was  antecedent 
to  his  sending  his  machines  to  an  evicted  farm. 

I  want  to  know  whether  what  is  written  in  that 
letter  is  true,  that  it  he  did  not  do  as  had  been  agreed 
upon  the  full  power  of  the  League  would  be  directed 
against  him  ?— Not  in  any  criminal  way. 

Do  you  believe  that  that  is  a  correct  statement  ? — I 
submit  that  people  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  refuse  to 
give  their  work  to  any  one  who  is  obnoxious. 

Is   it   a    cotrect   statement   that   if   this  man  still 


neglected  to  do  what  was  agreed  upon,  the  whole 
power  of  the  League  would  be  directed  to  preventing 
people  giving  him  custom  ? — That  was  the  opinion  of 
the  secretary. 

But  that  letter  was  written  by  the  secretary  on  be- 
half of  the  League  ? — He  got  no  sanction  from  the 
League.  Had  I  been  consulted  I  should  have  con- 
demned writing  that  letter.  I  take  it  Mr.  Lahieve 
wrote  the  letter  on  his  own  responsibility. 

You  still  persist  that  the  League  bad  nothing  to  do 
with  it  ?— Yes. 

But  here  is  the  letter  of  the  secretary  telling  Steele 
that  it  had  been  intimated  to  him  that  he  was  anxious 
to  have  the  affair  about  boycotting  his  machines 
settled,  and  intimating  that  he  should  come  to  the 
next  day's  meeting  of  the  National  League.  Then  in 
the  next  letter  Lahieve  speaks  of  the  arrangement 
come  to  on  Simday  not  having  been  carried  out  ?— It 
is  very  hard  to  charge  the  League  with  the  acts  of  an 
individual  who  wrote  a  foolish  letter. 

I    call    your    attention   to   this,  that. he  is  asked  to 

appear    before    the    National   League,    and  then  he  is 

charged    with   not    acting    in    accordance    with    the 

arrangement  made,  was  not    this  arrangement  made  in 

•  the  presence  of  the  League  ? 

Mr.  Eeid. — I  object  to  this.  My  learned  friend  is 
cross-examining  the  witness  as  to  the  meaning  of  a 
paragraph  in  a  letter  which  he  did  not  write,  and: as 
to  what  took  place  at  a  meeting  at  which  he  was  not 
present. 

The  Peesident.— But  the  letter  is  written  by  the 
secretary  of  the  League  branch  of  which  the  witness 
is  the  president.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  presiden* 
of  the  branch  of  the  League  may  be  asked  about  the 
acts  of  the  branch  secretary  relating  to  the  business  lof 
the  League. 

Cross-examination  continued. — I  will  ask  you,  aa 
president  of  the  League,  what  meaning  you  attached 
to  the  words  of  your  secretary  ? — I  cannot  say.  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  previous  arrangements,  but 
when  I  heard  of  the  letter  I  condemned  it. 

I  will  call  your  attention  again. 

The  Pkbsidbnt. — The  witness  seems  to  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  it  did  come  to 
his  knowledge  he  condemned  it. 

Sib  H.  James.— Quite  so,  my  Lords.  (To  witness.) 
Do  you  not  gather  from  that  letter  that  Steele  had 
gone  before  the  League  and  come  to  an  arrangement  ? 
— Yes,  but  I  cannot  see  how  that  letter  can  make  the 
League  responsible  for  that  act. 

What  act  ?— Writing  the  letter. 

Do  you  not  gather  from  that  that  he  attended  before 
the  League  ? — I  was  not  present.  He  might  have 
done  so. 

Do  not  you  gather  that  he  did  ? — I  suppose  so,  but  I 
have  said  that  that  was  a  foolish  letter,  and 

Pardon  me,  I  did  not  ask  you  whether  it  was  a 
foolish  letter.  Do  you  not  gather  that  he  attended 
before  the  League  ? — Yes. 
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Was  it  there  that  he  agreed  to  pay  the  £5  ?— I 
suppose  he  had  to  pay  a  penalty  for  his  misconduct. 

Had  not  the  League  something  to  do  with  that  ? — I 
presume  it  had.     I  was  not  present. 

Did  not  the  League  get  the  £5  ? — I  presume  the 
treasurer  received  it. 

Then,  surely,  is  not  that  their  act  ?  In  what 
respect  do  you  consider  the  letter  a  foolish  one  ? — I 
did  not  look  upon  it  as  prudent,  and  if  I  had  been 
consulted  it  would  never  have  been  written. 

The  Pebsi'dent  (to  witness). — Then  you  disapprove 
of  the  letter  ?— Yes. 

Was  the  money  returned  to  Steele  ? — I  am  sure  it 
■was  not,  my  Lord. 

Sir  H.  James.— What  became  of  the  £5  ?— It 
would  go  towards  various  expenses. 

Various  expenses  of  the  League  ? — Yes,  and  in 
defence  of  the  members  of  the  League. 

What  steps  did  you  take  to  get  the  £5  back  for 
Steele  ? — I  took  no  steps  to  do  so. 

Why  not  ? — ^Because  I  thought  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible.     (Laughter.) 

Is  that  your  experience  ? — Yes.  My  condemnation 
would  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a  thing,  but  it 
would  not  get  the  money  back. 

Was  your  condemnation  of  a  practical  character  ? — I 
never  presided  at  the  Land  League  meetings  unless 
there  was  something  very  important  to  be  discussed. 

Did  the  £5  come  into  your  hands  ? — Never  a  penny. 

What  became  of  it,  then  ? — I  have  no  doubt  it  went 
with  other  sums  in  defending  the  secretary  of  the 
League.  He  was  prosecuted  under  the  Crimes  Act,  and 
two  "  removables  "  came  to  investigate  the  case, 
and  so  flimsy  was  it  that  they  had  to  acquit  him. 

That  £5  was  paid  towards  his  defence  ? — Yes. 

And  you  never  tried  to  get  it  back  ? — Never. 

Just  tell  me  something,  if  you  please,  about  Lahieve . 
When  did  he  leave  your  neighbourhood  ? — About  four 
years  ago. 

That  would  be  in  1885  ? — I  cannot  say  exactly. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  attack  on  one  Kichard 
Williams  ? — Yes,  immediately  after  it  occurred. 

Had  Lahieve  left  the  country  then  or  not  ? — Oh,  dear, 
no. 

How  long  after  this  outrage  occurred  did  he  leave 
the  country  ? — I  cannot  say.  He  told  me  he  was 
going  to  America,  but  I  cannot  say  whether  that  was 
before  or  after  the  outrage.  I  would  add  that  far  from 
being  guilty  of  any  outrage  I  should  think  his  efforts 
were  most  effectual  in  preventing  crime  of  any  kind. 

May  I  remind  yon  of  my  question — how  long  after 
this  outrage  did  he  leave  the  country  ? — I  cannot 
answer  that  question.     I  have  no  recollection. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  after  you  heard  of  the  out- 
cage  ? — ^Tell  me  the  date  of  the  outrage. 

September,  1885  ? — I  cannot  say  how  long  after  the 
outrage  he  left  the  country. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  after  the  outrage  ? — If  ho 
were  in  the  country  I  did.  There  was  a  deputation 
waited  upon  him  before  he  left.    He  was  entertained 


as  a  mark  of  his  high  character  and  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  after  this  outrage  ? — I  cannot 
recollect. 

Did  he  ever  tell  you  he  was  going  to  leave  the 
country  ? — Oh,  certainly. 

When  ? — I  cannot  give  you  the  date,   -i 

How  long  before  the  outrage  was  committed  ?—  I 
cannot  say. 

Was  it  before  the  outrage  was  committed  that  ho 
told  you  he  was  going  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Has  he  ever  been  back  since  ? — Not  so  far  as  I 
have  heard. 

Be-examined  by  Mr.  Reid. — Have  you  ever  heard 
it  suggested  before  this  that  Lahieve  committed  this 
outrage  ? — Never. 

Before  he  went  away  was  he  entertained  publicly  ? 
— Yes,  by  the  most  respectable  people  in  the  parish. 
He  went  away  openly  and  was  presented  with  a  purse 
of  money  in  public.  I  attended  the  ceremony  myself. 
If  I  had  suspected  him  of  being  guilty  of  this  outrage 
I  would  not  have  been  there. 

Can  you  suggest  any  means  of  finding  out  when 
Lahieve  did  leave  the  country  ? — I  can  easily  find  out. 

We  have  heard  that  an  outrage  resolution  was  passed 
on  December  27.  You  have  been  asked  whether  on 
that  morning  a  paragraph  appeared  in  the  Cork  Daily 
Herald  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact  it  appeared  on  the 
29th,  two  days  after  the  resolution.  I  scarcely  ever 
read  the  Herald. 

I  find  that  there  were  previous  resolutions  condemn- 
ing crime  and  outrage  passed  reported  in  that  paper  ? 
— One  on  March  15,  at  Aghada,  and  another  on 
April  19,  1885. 

This  ended  the  witness's  examination. 

Addressing  the  Court,  Mr.  Reid  said, — I  would 
like,  my  Lords,  to  withdraw  my  statement  that  this 
case  may  be  finished  early  in  July.  I  am  afraid  I 
was  precipitate  in  making  that  statement. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Murphy, examined  by  Mr.  A.  RtrsSKLL, 
saiJ, — I  am  the  parish  priest  of  Drumoleague,  in 
county  Cork.  A  Land  League  branch  was  established 
in  my  district  in  October,  1880.  The  branch  included 
a  large  area  of  country.  I  joined  it  soon  after  it  was 
formed,  and  became  president.  The  curates  of  the 
parishes  round  and  almost  all  the  respectable  people 
in  the  district  joined  it  also.  The  meetings  were  held 
on  the  Thursday  in  every  week,  and  I  was  generally 
present.  Instead  of  promoting  crime,  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  League  did  all  in  its  power 
to  promote  peace  and  happiness  among  the  people. 
There  was  no  outrage  worth  speaking  of  in  my  dis- 
trict. I  knew  the  sub-inspector  of  the  police  in  the 
district  intimately.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  coming 
to  see  me  from  time  to  time.  Whenever  he  learnt  that 
any  attempt  had  been  made  to  commit  a  crime  he 
generally  consulted  me.  He  came  to  seek  my  assist- 
ance, and    I  gave    it  to  him.     In    1879    and    1880  I 
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was  on  the  relief  committee.  I  think  about  £700 
was  distributed  in  relief,  exclusive  of  seed  potatoes 
and  flour.  Altogether  I  should  think  relief  to  the  extent 
of  £2,000  was  given.  I  remember  onlj  one  £5  note 
which  I  got  from  a  landlord.  The  landlords  kept  np 
the  rents  at  the  time.  They  made  no  reduction  what- 
ever, so  far  as  I  recollect  now.  Most  of  the  tenants, 
though  in  receipt  of  relief,  paid  their  rents  in  fall. 
It  was  the  money  that  they  received  from  their 
friends  in  America  that  enabled  them  to  pay 
their  rents.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  them 
to  pay  their  rents  without  that  help.  I  remember  a 
disturbance  in  Scull  in  Jime,  1881,  in  connexion 
with  my  rumoured  arrest.  Great  crowds  of  people 
came  in,  and  I  did  my  best  to  keep  them  quiet.  I 
addressed  them  and  pacified  them,  and  persuaded  them 
to  go  home  quietly.  I  tuld  them  there  was  no  fear  what- 
ever that  my  arrest  was  contemplated.  I  put  the  best 
appearance  I  could  on  the  situation.  I  was  strongly 
nnder  the  impression  at  the  time  that  my  arrest  was 
really  intended. 

Did  you  afterwards  become  president  of  the  Ka- 
tional  League  ? — Yes.  Since  the  establishment  of  the 
National  League  my  district  has  been  very  quiet, 
though  there  were  a  few  small  outrages,  such  as 
would  occur  in  any  district.  I  attribute  the  quiet  to 
the  efforts  of  the  League  and  the  action  the  priests 
took  in  keeping  the  people  within  the  law,  in  doing 
everything  they  could  to  contribute  to  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  the  people,  and  in  endeavouring  to  get 
the  landlords  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James.— I  was  at  Scull 
in  1881.  The  district  had  been  very  quiet  and  peaceful 
previous  to  1879  and  1880. 

On  May  18,  1881,  was  Mr.  Swanstou  shot  at  ? — I 
beard  so. 

On  July  13,  1881,  was  his  father  shot  at  and 
wounded  ? — I  think  the  father  was  shot  at  before  the 
son. 

I  will  not  dispute  about  that.  Were  both  of  them 
shot  at  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1881  ? — I  heard 
that  the  father  was  shot  at  and  wounded. 

These  two  attacks  were  about  the  same  time  ? — I 
do  not  admit  that  the  son  was  shot  at  at  all. 

Did  you  not  hear  that  he  was  shot  at  ?  Were  two 
Mr.  Swanstons  shot  at  ? — I  believe  the  son  admitted 
that  he  was  not  shot  at. 

Was  Mr.  George  Swanston  shot  at  ? — I  do  not  know 
the  Christian  name  of  the  father. 

We  have  had  Mr.  George  Swanston  himself  here. 
This  is  what  he  said  : — 

"  Do  you  remember  on  the  18th  May  when  you  were 
coming  back  from  Skibbereeo  ? — I  do. 

"  Did  you  see  a  man  on  the  side  of  the  road  ? — I 
saw  a  man  loitering  on  the  road. 

■ '  What  did  he  do  ? — He  jumped  over  the  fence,  and 
he  hid  himself, and  I  drove  off  at  full  gallop  past  him. 

"  Was  there  any  firing  ? — Not  at  that  time. 

"  Further  on  the  road  did  you  see  somebody  else  ?— 
Further  on  the  road  ;    it  was  very  dark,  and  it   was 


raining  at  the  time,  and  I  heard  the  report,  and  stones 
were  thrown  behind  me,  and  I  drove  off. 

"  Was  there  any  shot  fired  ?— 1  could  not  tell  ;  I 
had  the  umbrella  up.  I  heard  a  report,  but  I  could  not 
tell. 

"  This  was  the  30th  of  July  ;  was  your  father  with 
his  servant  coming  back  from  Skibbereen  ?— yes. 

"  Was  he  fired  at,  and  his  left  eye  knocked  out  ?— > 
Yes,  it  was  injured  severely  ;  he  died  two  years 
afterwards  from  paralysis." 

Mr.  Swanston  was  fired  at  ? — I  heard  that  the  father 
was  shot  at  and  received  a  wound  ;  but  I  did  not  hear, 
and  the  son  does  not  allege,  that  he    was  shot  at. 

Had  anything  of  this  thing  occurred  before  in  your 
district  ? — No.  I  may  point  out  that  Mr.  Swanstou 
was  not  shot  at  in  my  district. 

In  this  neighbourhood  had  anything  of  the  kind 
occurred  before  1881  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  LoCKWOOD. — How  far  from  yout 
district  was  the  place  where  the  father  was  shot  at  ?— ■ 
Some  miles  outside  the  parish. 


Edward  E  ay  croft,  examined  by  Mr.  Asquith,  said:— 
I  live  at  Scull  and  am  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians.  I  was  on  the  committee  of  the  Scull  Land 
League  and  assistant-secretary.  The  Land  League  was 
founded  in  Scull  in  October,  1880,  and  continued  to 
exist  until  the  general  suppression  of  the  League. 
There  was  one  branch  for  both  Ballydehob  and  Scull, 
which  are  both  in  the  same  parish.  There  were  about 
1,300  members. 

Now,  as  to  the  case  of  John  Sullivan,  who  said  that 
his  house  was  wrecked  with  stones.  Did  you  examine 
the  house  and  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  injury  done 
to  it  ? — I  tried  to  do  so,  but  I  was  prevented  from 
going  upstairs  by  the  man's  wife.  I  was  one  of  the 
people  who  offered  to  repair  the  damage  for  £10. 
Sullivan  got  compensation  amounting  to  £110,  his 
claim  being  still  larger. 

Do  you  remember  a  disturbance  in  Scull  on  June  6, 
1881.  in  consequence  of  the  contemplated  arrest  of 
Father  Murphy,  and  was  it  on  the  evening  of  that  day 
that  tho  injury  was  done  to  Sullivan's  house  ? — That 
night. 

As  to  Thomas  Attridge,  a  man  whose  cow's  leg 
was  broken,  do  you  know  a  man  named  William  Tom 
Kaycroft  ? — Yes,  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  League 
as  far  as  I  know.  I  think  he  was  a  Conservative  and 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  Land  League  in  Scull. 

As  to  Henry  Copthorne,  did  you  hear  of  his  hay  being 
knocked  about  ? — I  heard  about  it  ;  but  I  only  saw 
that  the  tops  of  a  few  hayricks  had  been  tumbled 
over,  ]ust  such  a  thing  as  a  little  breeze  of  wind 
would  do. 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  Swetenham,  whose  hay  is 
said  to  have  been  damaged  ;  do  you  know  anything 
about  it  ? — I  heard  that  it  was  an  accident,  and  no 
claim  for  compensation  was  made  in  respect  of  the 
damage. 

Were  you  present  at  tho  time  of  the  disturbance  in 
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coimexion  with  the  supposed  imminent  arrest  of  Father 
Murphy  ?— Yes. 

Had  the  branch  of  the  League  anything  to  do  with 
calling  the  people  together  on  that  occasion  ? — Not 
in  any  sense.  It  was  a  spontaneous  gathering.  The 
people  were  very  fond  of  their  'priest,  and  they  came 
even  long  distances  when  they  heard  that  he  was 
likely  to  be  arrested. 

Did  you  notice  what  Father  Murphy  did  ?— Yes  ;  he 
advised  the  people  to  go  home  quietly,  saying  there 
was  no  such  thing  probable  as  his  arrest.  Tha  con- 
stabulary officers  appealed  to  him  to  do  his  best  to 
keep  !the  people  quiet,  and  he  did  his  best.  It  was 
thought  that  a  certain  Justice  of  the  Peace  was  con- 
cerned in  '.the  ■  supposed  coming  arrest  of  the  priest, 
and  some  of-  the  people  wanted  to  go  and  wreck  his 
bouse.  Upon  hearing  ,this.  Father  Murphy  sent  some 
of  the  prominent  members  of  the  League  to  advise  the 
people  to  return  home  peaceably,  and  not  to  do 
anything  which  could  bring  disgrace  on  the  parish.  I 
told  the  ringleaders  that  if  they  persevered  in  their 
design  we  should  have  to  denounce  them  to  tho  police, 
and  they  desisted. 

Did  you  attend  the  committee  meetings  of  the 
branch  ? — I  do  not  think  that  I  was  absent  from  one 
meeting. 

At  any  of  the  meetings  was  the  encouragement  of 
outrages  discussed,  or  were  outrages  organized  ? — 
Never. 

Had  the  branch  of  the  League  anything  to  do  with 
any  outrage  in  the  district  ? — Never  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

Was  it  your  practice  at  the  meetings  of  the  League 
to  refer  to  crimes  and  outrages  ? — Yes  ;  Father 
Murphy  invariably  advised  the  people  not  to  commit 
any  outrage. 

Was  a  branch  of  the  National  League  subsequently 
established  in  Scull  ?— Yea,    in  1883,  I  think. 

Have  you  been  secretary  ? — Yes,  and  there  has  not 
been  any  kind  of  crime  or  outrage. 

In  1879  and  1880  was  there  much  distress  in  Scull  f 
*— Yes,  very  much. 

There  were  relief  committees  and  seed  was  supplied 
by  the  guardians  ? — Yes. 

Was  any  reduction  of  rent  granted  by  the  landlords  ? 
►-Very  little,  it  any. 

In  1880  and  1881  were  there  any  evictions  f — A 
few.  On  the'propertyof  alaudlordnamed  Baldwin  three 
tenants  were  evicted,  and  the  Land  League  supplied 
huts  for  them.  The  tenants  were  subsequently  re- 
instated on  much  better  terms  than;they  would  have 
obtained  if  they  had  settled  before  the  evictions. 

Do  you  remember  any  other  evictions  f — Yes,  on  the 
property  of  another  landlord. 

Were  the  tenants  in  that]  case  also  reinstated  in  a 
similar  way  ? — One  of  them  was,  and  the  others  are 
out  of  occupation  still. 

Has  any  outrage  ever  been  committed  upon  or  in 
connexion  with  any  of  these  evicted  farms  in  the 
district  ?— Not  that  I  know  of. 


What  is  the  character  of  the  holdings  ?— Very  poor, 
wretched. 

Cross-examined  by  SiK  H.  Jambs. — Sullivan's  house 
was  pulled  down,  was  it  not  ? — No  ;  two  small  panes 
of  glass  were  broken,  and  perhaps  six  or  seven  slates 
were  da.maged. 

You  were  one  of  the  men  who  offered  to  repair  the 
damage  for  £10,  I  understand  ? — Yes  ;  and  a  very 
profitable  job  I  should  have  made  of  it.    (Laughter.) 

The  compensation  that  Sullivan  obtained  was  given 
to  him  by  a  petty  jury,  was  it  not  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  so. 

Is  William  T.  Raycrof  t  alive  ?— No. 

Sib  H.  Jambs. — The  case  of  Swetenham,  aboul 
which  the  witness  was  asked,  does  not  appear  in  the 
official  returns  of  agrarian  outrages. 

Ee-examined  bj  Mr.  ASQUITH. — Is  this  the  book 
(produced)  kept  by  the  National  League  ? — Yes. 

The  Laud  League  books  kept  at  Scull  were  seized 
by  the  police  and  have  been  produced  here  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Maurice  Healy,  examined  by  Mr.  Reid,  said,— 
I  am  junior  member  of  Parliament  for  the  city  of 
Cork.  I  am  a  solicitor,  practising  in  Cork,  and  one 
of  the  65  persons  charged  in  this  inquiry. 

Had  you  any  connexion,  direct  or  indirect,  with 
any  outrage  or  crime  ? — No. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  evidence  against  you. 
Is  there  any  ? — There  is  only  the  evidence  of 
Sergeant  Faussett.  The  charge  is  that  I  was  seen  in 
the  company  of  Richard  Croniu,  who  dieted  some 
prisoners  in  Cork  Gaol. 

Mr.  Pamell  has  said  in  ■  his  evidence  that  yon 
assisted  him  in  the  preparation  of  the  Arrears  Bill, and 
that  you  visited  him  in  Kilmainham  for  that  purpose  ? 
— Yes.  I  drafted  the  Bill,  and  saw  Mr.  Pamell  on 
two  occasions  with  reference  to  it  in  Kilmainham.  The 
Bill  was  brought  forward,  and  the  most  important 
clause  in  it — that  relating  to  arrears — was  passed  into 
law. 

Were  you  acquainted  with  the  relations  between 
the  landlords  and  tenants  in  Cork  in  1880  and 
1881  ?— Not  in  Cork  until  1882.  Until  then  I  was  in 
Waterford. 

In  your  judgment, was  it  necessary  to  have  a  tenants' 
organization  for  their  own  protection  at  the  times 
when  the  Land  League  and  National  League  were  re- 
spectively established  ? — Absolutely  necessary. 

You  will  be  prepared,  if  required,  to  give  further 
reasons  for  that  opinion  ? — Unquestionably. 

Have  you  also  been  concerned  in  the  administration 
of  the  criminal  law  in  Ireland  ? — I  have  defended  a 
considerable  number  of  prisoners. 

Is  there  or  is  there  not  any  public  confidence  in  the 
administration  of  justice  in  Ireland,rightly  or  wrongly  ? 
— None  whatever,  so  far  as  the  masses  of  the  people 
are  concerned. 

In  agrarian  cases  could  there,  in  your  opinion,  be 
public  confidence  ? — In  my  opinion  there  could  not 
be  public  confidence. 
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We  have  heard  of  jury  packing.  Have  you  seen 
juries  packed  in  Ireland  yourself  ? — Frequently. 

About  how  many  times  in  agrarian  cases  ? — I  have 
been  concerned  in  a  gresft  many  cases  myself,  and  I 
think  I  have  read  in  the  newspapers  every  important 
trial,  political  and  agrarian, which  has  taken  place  in 
Ireland  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  I  have  never 
•  known  a  political  or  agrarian  case  in  which  the  jury 
was  not  packed. 

The  Pkesident. — By  packing  you  mean  telling  a 
man  to  stand  by  ? 

Witness. — That  is  what  I  mean,  my  Lords  ;  I  mean 
the  Crown  elects  to  try  a  prisoner  practically  by  a 
jury  of  his  enemies.  In  one  case  in  which  I  was  con- 
cerned myself  the  Crown  ordered  43  Catholics  to 
stand  by. 

Mr.  K.  T.  Rbid. — The  Crown  have  a  right,  I  pre- 
sume, as  they  have  in  England,  to  order  any  number  of 
jurors  to  stand  by  when  they  go  to  the  book  to  be 
Bworn  ? 

Mk.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith — Not  any  number  ? 

Mr.  E.  T.  Eeid.— Any  number. 

Witness.— Panels  in  Ireland  are  carefully  prepared 
of  a  sufficient  number  to  prevent  any  possibility  of 
their  being  exhausted,  except  in  very  rare  cases.  The 
present  panel  of  jurors  consists  of  300,  and  there  are 
300  special  jurors.  In  practice  the  panel  is  never 
exhausted,  or  very  rarely. 

The  Peesident. — This  must  not  be  carried  any 
further,beoause  I  suppose  it  is  not  suggested  that  any- 
thing but  what  is  legal  is  done  ? 

Mr.  E.  T.  Eeid.— My  Lords,  it  is  strictly  legal  in 
England  also. 

The  Pbesident. — The  dissatisfaction  which  he  says 
arises  from  this  is  the  important  "point. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Eeid. — If  I  am  not  mistaken  the  Crown 
can  order  every  juryman  to  stand  by,  and  then,  of 
course,  they  can  come  up  again  when  the  panel  is  ex- 
hausted. 

Witness. — ^Which,  in  fact,  does  never  happen. 

Mr.  E.T.  Eeid. — How  many  persons  have  you  seen — 
you  said  40  in  one  case  ;  have  you  seen  as  many  as  30 
or  40  more  than  once  ? — It  is  very  common.  I  might 
add  that  in  cases  where  I  have  heard  there  were 
special  juries  summoned,  the  mere  process  of  selecting 
the  special  jiu:y  in  itself  amounts  to  packing,  because 
it  eliminates  every  one  except  those  who  are  of  a 
particular  religious  conviction. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Eeid. — Among  the  matters  proved  it  has 
been  proved  that  money  has  been  contributed  for  the 
defence  of  prisoners.  Dii  you  take  any  part  in  that, 
Mr.  Healy  ? — Oh,  I  had  no  part  whatever  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Land  League  funds,  I  was  a  very 
young  man  then. 

The  last  witness  was  cross-examined  about  a  jury 
granting  certain  compensation.  Have  you  got  the  case 
before  you  with  the  extract  from  the  paper  ? — It  is 
one  of  the  cases  which  was  referred  to  when  Sir 
Charles  Bussell  cross-examined  Inspector  F.  G, 
Creaghe.    In  reference  to  the  police  evidence,  the 


grand  jury  passed  the  presentment,  the  ratepayers 
traversed  it.  I  supplied  the  solicitor  in  the  case. 
It  was  tried  by  Mr.  Justice  Gibson  sitting  alone 
and  not  with  a  special  jury,  and  he  refused  any 
compensation,on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  malicious. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson.— Have  jotH, 
delivered  any  speeches  at  meetings  of  the  Land 
League  ? — No. 

At  meetings  of  the  National  League  ? — Tes. 

Frequently  ? — Not  very  frequently. 

How  many  meetings  have  yon  attended  in  all  ?— « 
About  25  or  30. 

In  what  district  ?— In  the  city  and  county  of  Corkf. 
not  outside. 

Millstreet  ?— No. 

Did  you  evpr  attend  any  in  company  with  Dr. 
Tanner  ? — I  attended  in  company  with  Dr.  Tanner  at 
Middleton. 

With  what  other  members  have  you  attended  ? — I 
have  spoken  with  Mr.  Deasy  and  Mr.  Alderman 
Hooper,  and  I  have  addressed  meetings  with  Mr.  W. 
O'Brien. 

And  Mr.  John  O'Connor  ? — I  think  it  is  possible  I 
may  have.  I  have  no  particular  meeting  at  which  I 
spoke  with  him  in  my  mind. 

Did  you  know  Mr.  P.  N.  Fitzgerald  ? — I  have  met 
him  on  one  occasion  when  he  consulted  me  profession- 
ally. 

Did  you  know  his  political  career  ? — No  ;  I  know 
he  was  tried  in  Dublin  for  treason-felony  and  the  jury 
acquitted  him  ;  that  was  my  only  connexion  with 
him,  except  when  he  consulted  me  professionally  on 
one  occasion.  It  was  with  reference  to  the  taxation 
of  a  bill  of  costs  that  I  saw  him. 

Did  you  sign  a  testimonial  to  him  ? — Yes. 

(Beading)  : — 

"  30,  Academy-street.     . 

"  We,  the  committee  of  P.  N.  Fitzgerald  testi- 
monial fund,  beg  to  address  you  in  the  full  hope  that 
you  will  enter  into  the  spirit  that  has  inspired  his 
fellow  citizens  in  initiating  this  movement.  It  is 
not  intended  to  endeavour  to  compensate  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald for  the  suffering  he  was  compelled  to  endure, 
and  for  the  wrong  that  was  inflicted  upon  him.  .  . 
No.  1,  but  we  have  observed  that  it  is  the  custom  of 
the  Irish  people,  in  their  true  and  patriotic  instincts, 
to  mark  their  abhorrence  of  the  vile  practices  of  the 
oppressor  by  honouring  with  their  confidence  and 
favour  those  who  have  been  selected  for  prosecu- 
tion. .  .  Never,  from  the  moment  when  unlawfully 
seized  on  London-bridge  to  the  day  on  which  he  was 
honourably  acquitted  in  Green-street,  Dublin,  did  he 
flinch  under  an  ordeal  which  tries  men's  souls.  During 
that  period  the  Government  sought  by  every  nefarious 
means  to  trump  up  a  case  against  him,  and  what  was 
more  painful  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  his  friends,  they 
strained  every  effort  to  connect  him  with  low  crimes 
which  were  repugnant  to  his  feelings.  .  .  ." 
Then  I  see  ydu  signed  that  as  one  of  the  commit, 
tee  ?— Yes,  but  I  never  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
committee. 

Was  the  testimonial  got  up  for  him  ?— Yes. 
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What  exactly  was  it  that  recommended  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald to  you  ?— That  he  had  been  persecuted  by  the 
British  Government. 

In  what  respect  ? — The  result  of  his  trial  in  Dublin, 
I  think,  showed  that  he  had  been  unfairly  treated. 
He  was  tried  on  the  evidence  of  an  infamous 
informer,  and  acquitted. 

The  single  circumstance  that  he  was  tried  and 
acquitted  was  sufficient  ? — Tried  under  those  circum- 
stances. 

V/hat  was  the  name  of  the  informer  ?— A  gp.ntleman 
who  was  examined  before  the  Commission. 

What  was  his  name  ? — I  think  Coleman. 

Was  any  one  else  examined  to  corroborate  Cole- 
man ? — I  do  not  remember. 

Are  you  quite  sure  Coleman  Tvas  examined  ? — Per- 
haps I  acted  incautiously  in  saying  off-handed  that  he 
was,  but  that  is  my  impression. 

You  do  not  appear  to  know  who  the  infamous  in- 
former was  ? — Most  informers  in  Keland  are  in- 
famous. 

Whether  they  tell  the  truth  or  no  ?— The  fact  that 
they  tell  the  truth  on  one  occasion,  if  it  is  the  truth, 
does  not  at  all  prove  that  they  are  not  infamous. 

If  you  do  not  know  the  informer,  and  do  not  know 
the  story  he  told,  what  ground  have  you  got  tor  saying 
that  ? — My  impression  was  that  he  was  examined  as 
against  Fitzgerald,  and  the  words  that  I  used  applied 
to  Coleman. 

What  district  was  P.  N.Fitzgerald  connected  with  ?— I 
understand  with  the  city  of  Cork  ;  the  conspiracy,  I 
think,  was  in  Sligo. 

Did  you  know  that  he  had  been  travelling  about 
Sligo  for  some  time  before?— I  did  not  know  anything 
about  it. 

Do  you  think  there  is  any  intimidation  against 
persons  who  are  opposed  to  the  Land  League  in  Cork  ? 
■ — Not  any  intimidation. 

Has  there  been  at  any  time?  Have  people  obnoxious 
to  the  League  been  in  danger  of  bodily  harm  in 
county  Cork  ?— It  would  be  a  very  strong  thing  to  say 
that  in  the  course  of  an  agitation  extending  over  ten 
years  there  were  no  violent  acts  done.  Speaking 
generally,  however,  I  think  there  is  no  ground  for 
saying  that  persons  were  indaced  or  compelled  to  join 
the  League. 

Were  any  of  those  opposed  to  the  Land  League  in 
danger  in  any  way  ? — In  my  opinion  they  were  not. 

A  great  many  injuries  were  inflicted  upon  the 
people  ?— Unquestionably. 

For  breaking  the  law  of  the  League  ?— That  is  your 
way  of  putting  it. 

Have  you  heard  the  word   a  by-law  of  the  League  ? 

Yes  ;    I  take  that  to  be  a  rhetorical  expression  ;  if 

you  mean  that  the  League   enforced   any  rule  that  it 
had  by  intimidation  or  crime,  it  did  not. 

Was  it  a  rule  of  the  League  that  men  should  not 
take  evicted  farms  ?— I  think  so. 

And    did  yon   know,  in   the   county   Cork,  of  men 


having  been  Injured  who  took  evicted  farms  ? — There 
have  been  such  cases. 

And  would  you  say  it  happened  in  any  other  of  the 
adjoining  counties  ? — I  should  say  so. 

Do  you  think  jurors  might  possibly  be  afraid  to  con- 
vict a  man  who  was  a  Land  Leaguer  or  tried  for  a 
Land  League. ofience  ? — I  do  not. 

Notwithstanding  the  popularity  of  the  League 
among   the    people  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

That  a  tenant-farmer  living  in  a  remote  part  would 
be  perfectly  safe  in  convicting  a  member  of  the 
League  of  an  offence  ? — You  put  it  to  me  as  if  my 
observations  applied  to  the  whole  country. 

Have  you  not  known  in  county  Cork  of  respectable 
merchants  being  boycotted  for  finding  verdicts  ? — No, 
I  have  not. 

Have  you  known  them  to  be  threatened  ? — No. 

Or  their  conduct  to  be  referred  to  branches  of  the 
National  League  ?— No. 

Never  heard  of  a  case  of  that  kind  ? — Not  to  my 
recollection.  When  I  say  that,  I  do  not  say  that  I 
absolutely  negative  that  such  a  thing  occurred. 

Has  it  ever  come  to  your  knowledge  that  men  have 
been  boycotted  for  serving  on  juries  in  cases  of  moon- 
lighting ? — No  such  cases  have  come  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

Have  you  never  heard  of  it  ? — Never. 

You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  the  right  to  stand 
asile  is  only  conditional  and  not  absolute  ? — It  is 
practically  absolute  in  Ireland,  having  regard  to  the 
fact  that  such  a  panel  is  of  course  inexhaustible. 

At  this  point,  it  being  4  o'clock,  the  Commissioners 
adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  29. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  88th  sitting  to- 
day at  half-past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of 
the  Koyal  Courts  of  Justice. 

On  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats, 

Sir  H.  James  said, — My  Lords,  the  witness  Bay- 
croft,  who  yesterday  produced  the  minute-book  of  the 
Land  League  of  Scull,  was  directed  to  be  in  attendance 
this  morning.  I  wish  to  say  that  we  have  perused  the 
book,  and  the  entries  are  of  such  a  character  that  we 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  ask  any  questions  in  con- 
nexion with  that  book. 

Mr.  Maurice  Healy  then  re-entered  the  box. 
Addressing  the  Court,  he  said, — My  Lords,  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  have  ascertained  since  last  night  that  the 
informer  who  was  examined  in  the  Fitzgerald  case  was 
Delaney,  and  not  Coleman,  and  Mr.  Justice  A.  L. 
Smith  was  right.  I  may  say  that  the  jury  added  a 
rider  to  the  verdict,  expressing  their  disbelief  in 
Delaney's  statement,  and,  I  believe,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  he  should  never  have  been  produced. 

The  cross-examination  of  the  witness  was  then  con- 
tinued by  Mr.  ATKINSON.  The  witness  spoke  in  a  very 
low  tone,  and  was  occasionally  very  indistinctly  heard 
in  the  body  of  the  Court. 
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Did  you  act  as  secretary  of  the  Cork  central  branch 
of  the  Land  League  ? — For  one  year. 

Was  your  League  in  the  habit  of  putting  pressure 
upon  men  to  join  ? — Certainly  not. 

I  will  call  your  attention  to  a  report  of  a  meeting 
in  the  Corlc  Daily  Serald  of  the  26th  of  June,  1885.  Is 
Alderman  Hooper  the  chairman  of  your  branch  ? — I 
Relieve  so. 

Mr.  Atkinson  then  read  as  follows  : — 

"  Cork  branch  of  the  National  League,  Alderman 
Hooper  (chair).  Mr.  M.  Healy  said  he  had  to  read 
some  correspondence  of  an  important  character  which 
bad  been  transmitted  to  them  before  entering  upon  the 
business  proper  of  the  meetini;.  He  had  received  the 
following  letter  from  the  secretary  ot  the  Lisgoold 
(Midleton)  branch  : — 

"  'Dear  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Lisgoold  branch 
of  the  Irish  National  League  to  apply  to  you  for  a 
list  of  Cork  merchants  and  shopkeepers  who  are 
members  of  the  National  League.  You  will  oblige  by 
sending  the  return  as  soon  as  possible,  as  the  members 
of  our  branch  will  support  only  those  who  are  endea- 
vouring to  advance  the  best  interests  ot  the  country. 
"  '  Yours  respectfully, 

"  '  EiCHAKU  Moloney,  Hon.  Sec' 
"  He  read  the  letter  as  it  was  a  specimen  of  several 
others  that  he  had  received  since  the  last  meeting,  and 
it  was  thought  well  that  a  letter  of  that  kind  should 
not  be  stifled  by  being  read  only  at  a  meeting  of  the 
committee,  and  as  showing  the  spirit  that  was  prevail- 
ing throughout  the  country.  He  had  also  received  a 
letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Ovens  branch  (Mr.  J. 
J.  Magner)  forwarding  a  copy  of  a  resolution  passed 
at  the  last  meeting,  and  also  a  letter  written  some 
time  since  to  the  Press  explaining  the  circimistances 
of  the  matter  to  which  it  referred.  The  following  is 
a  copy  of  the  resolution  : — '  That  we  look  upon  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  John  Appleby,  Mount  Rivers,  Aha- 
bulloge,  deputy-road  steward,  in  taking  the  farm  at 
Kitsborough,  near  Cork,  from  which  Mr.  Edward 
Magner  was  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent,  as  gross 
and  barefaced  land-grabbing.'  " 

(To  witness.)  Had  you  been  in  the  habit  of  forward- 
ing to  these  different  branches  round  Cork  the  names 
of  those  shopkeepers  who  were  members  ? — I  think 
not,  but  it  is  possible. 

Then  why  did  you  say  that  you  had  received  appli- 
cations ? — If  I  did,  it  is  true. 

Have  you  got  the  letter-book  of  the  branch  ? — I  am 
not  secretary  at  present. 

But  you  were  secretary  then  ;  did  you  keep  a  copy 
letter-book  ? — I  was  hon.  secretary  ;  we  had  a  paid 
secretary. 

Did  he  keep  a  letter-book  ? — I  should  be  surprised 
if  he  did  ;  the  correspondence  of  the  branch  was  not 
very  large. 

But  you  say  that  you  had  receited  several  of  these 
applications  ;  in  answer  to  them  do  you  know  whether 
the  names  of  shopkeepers  who  were  members  of  the 
League  were  given  ? — I  think  so. 

Have  you  any  letters  of  your  own — I  mean  written 
by  yourself  as  secretary  ? — I  do  not  think  I  wrote  a 
single  letter. 

Can  you  give  me  an  idea  on  how  many  occasions  you 
furnished  to  the  branches  lists  of  men  who  had  joined 


the  League  ? — I  should  say  not  half-a-dozen  occasions 
altogether  ;  but  work  of  that  kind  would  be  done  by 
the  paid  secretary,  and  not  by  me. 

Was  it  in  order  that  these  persons  should  be  generally 
known  ? — Yes. 

And  in  order  that  the  men  might  not  be  dealt  with 
who  were  not  members  ? — In  order  that  the  men  might 
be  dealt  with  who  were  members. 

Is  not  that  pressure  ? — If  it  was  pressure,  I  say 
that,  in  my  opinion,  it  was  legitimate  pressure. 

Now,  you  passed  a  resolution  con6rming  that  which 
had  been  passed  with  reference  to  Appleby  ? — Yes. 

Was  Appleby  boycotted  ? — That  resolution  would 
seem  to  point  to  the  fact  ;  I  have  no  particular  recol- 
lection. 

What  had  Appleby  done  ? — He  had  grabbed  a  farm 
from  which  the  tenant  had  been  evicted. 

According  to  the  report  in  the  paper,  was  any 
statement  whatever  made  with  reference  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  ? — I  should  say  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  resolution  and  the  reference  made  to 
the  matter  that  it  must  have  been  one  of  public 
notoriety  at  the  time. 

Have  you  any  recollection  of  what  Appleby  had 
done  ? — 1  have  expressed  my  opinion  that  it  must  have 
been  a  matter  of  public  notoriety,  and,  having  regard 
to  the  terms  of  the  resolution,  that  he"  had  grabbed  a 
farm  from  which  the  tenant  had  been  unjustly  evicted. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  before  I  took  any  part  in  con- 
nexion with  that  resolution  I  had  made  myself  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances. 

How  far  is  Lisgoold  from  Cork  ? — About  25  miles. 

The  effect  of  passing  that  resolution  in  Cork  would 
be  that  Appleby  would  not  only  be  boycotted  in  his 
own  district,  but  in  Cork  as  well  ? — As  far  as  he  had 
dealings  with  members  of  the  National  League  in 
Cork,  I  should  say  that  that  would  be  the  effect. 

Was  a  resolution  also  sent  to  you  from  the  Aha- 
bulloge  branch  ? — I  have  no  recollection,  but  if  it  is 
recorded  in  the  Corlc  Serald  it  is  very  likely  it  was. 

I  observe  there  is  no  qualification  as  to  the  boy- 
cotting, whether  with  intimidation  or  without  intimi- 
dation ? — The  word  "  boycotting"  means  boycotting 
without  intimidation. 

Indeed  ?  Do  you  think  that  putting  in  fear  of 
financial  ruin  is  not  intimidation  ?— That  all  depends 
upon  circumstances. 

Will  you  auswer  my  question,  please,  Mr.  Healy  ? — 
I  am  answering  your  question.  I  consider  that  it  is 
perfectly  legitimate  for  the  members  of  the  National 
League  to  say  that  they  will  support  persons  who  sup- 
port their  organization. 

Will  you  kindly  answer  my  question  ?  Do  you  con- 
sider that  putting  in  fear  of  financial  injury  is  not 
intimidation  ? — As  far  as  carrying  into  effect  the 
opinion  I  have  given  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think  it 
can  be  called  intimidation. 

Do  you  consider  that  putting  in  fear  of  social  isola- 
tion can  be  called  intimidation  ? — That  is  not  neces- 
sary. 
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How  was  this  man  to  carry  on  his  farm  ? — He  had  a 
simiSle  remedy  ;  to  give  up  the  farm  which  he  had  un- 
justly grabbed. 

His  only  remedy  was  yielding  ?  Do  you  know  what 
happened  to  Appleby  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Did  you  inquire  ? — Do  you  mean  did  I  inquire 
whether  he  was  murdered  ? 

Did  you  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
result  ? — I  saw  the  papers  every  day,  and  if  anything 
had  happened  to  him  of  a  serious  character  I  should 
have  learned  it. 

Was  he  under  police  protection  ? — I  do  not  recol- 
lect. 

You  gave  yourself  no  trouble  to  inqnire  ? — I  make 
statements  confined  to  my  knowledge  ;  the  occurrence 
was  a  considerable  time  ago. 

Witness. — With  reference,  my  Lords,  to  what  has  fallen 
from  Mr.  Atkinson  as  to  the  action  of  the  Crown  in  the 
matter  of  jury-packing  being  caused  by  the  fear  of 
jurors  being  intimidated,  I  would  point  out  that  for 
the  last  ten  years  the  Crown  have  had  power  to 
check  it,  and  though  there  have  been  numerous  prose- 
cutions for  intimidation,  there  has  never  been  a  case 
not  only  where  a  man  has  been  convicted  of  intimi- 
dating jurors,  but  where  a  charge  has  been  made 
against  any  one  on  that  groufid. 

Ee-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar. — I  believe  you  said  in 
your  evidence  yesterday  with  reference  to  jury-pack- 
ing that  the  result  was  that  men  had  been  convicted 
who  were  universally  believed  to  have  been  innocent? 
—That  is  my  opinion. 

Have  you  ever  known  of  a  case  where  men  were 
acquitted  who  belonged  to  the  opposite  party  against 
whom  there  was  strong  evidence  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Joseph  Gillis  Biggar,  M.P.,  then  entered  the 
box,  and  was  examined  by  Mr.  Ebid. 

I  believe  you  are  M.P.  for  Cavan  and  have  been  so 
since  1874  ?— Yes. 

You  are,  I  believe,  a  Belfast  man  ? — Yes. 

In  1870  did  yoa  become  a  member  of  the  old  Home 
Kule  Association — Mr.  Isaac  Butt's  ? — Yes. 

Did  he  receive  the  support  of  the  Fenian  party  ? — 
It  was  very  notorious  that  that  was  the  case. 

In  1872  I  think  you  stood  for  Derry  and  were 
defeated,  and  then  in  1874  you  were  elected  member 
for  Cavan  ? — Yes. 

You  have  taken  a  considerable  part  in  elections  for 
»  long  time,  I  think.  Did  you  in  1875  or  1876  join 
the  Fenian  organization  ? — Yes. 

And  you  were  put,  I  believe,  upon  the  supreme 
council  at  that  time  ? — Yes,  soon  after. 

I  think  that  Mr.  P.  Egan  and  Mr.  John  Barry  were 
also  members  of  that  supreme  council  ?— Yes. 

Now,  had  the  Fenian  body  anything  to  do  with  out- 
rage ? — ^Nothing  whatever  ;  I  never  heard  a  single 
suggestion  of  outrage  arising  out  of  it.  Its  theory  was 
fighting.  . 

I  believe  you  were  an  honorary  member  ;   yon  did; 


not  come  into  contact  with  the  Fenian  centres  ? — 
Never. 

I  think  after  yon  had  been  a  little  time  a  member 
of  that  body  a  motion  was  brought  forward  having  re- 
ference to  Parliamentary  action  ? — Yes. 

Am  I  right  in  saying  that  the  object  of  that  motion 
was  to  declare  that  Parliamentary  action  was  not 
sanctioned  by  the  organization  ? — ^Exactly. 

You  and  Mr.  John  Barry  and  Mr.  Egan  voted  against 
that  resolution  ? — Yes.  They  resigned.  I  declined  to 
resign  and  was  expelled.  That  was  in  August,  1877. 
I  may  say  now  perhaps  with  regard  to  Mr.  Barry, that, 
as  far  as  I  believe,  he  had  no  connexion  whatever 
with  the  movement  after  that  time. 

As  far  as  you  were  concerned,  had  you  anything  to 
do  with  it  after  that  time  P — No,  with  an  exception 
which  I  will  explain  furtheron.  Mr.  Barry  was  associ- 
ated with  me  in  my  action. 

Did  you  know  John  Walsh,  of  Middlesbrough  ? — I 
did,  and  had  the  very  highest  opinion  of  him. 

After  you  were  expelled,  did  you  and  John  Walsh 
and  Mr.  Barry  get  together  some  of  the  Fenians  of 
England  and  lay  before  them  your  views  on  the  Parlia- 
mentary question  ? — Yes.  Walsh  collected  a  number 
of  persons  in  the  North  of  England  who  werg  supposed 
to  be  influential  persons  in  connexion  with  that  move- 
ment. 

You  say  you  laid  before  them  your  views  on  the 
Parliamentary  question  ? — Yes,  in  favour  of  Parlia- 
mentary action  as  against  physical  force. 

What  was  yourobjectatthis  time  ? — To  increase  the 
power  of  the  Parnellite  Parliamentary  party,  and 
get  the  assistance  as  far  as  possible  of  men  known  to 
be  Irish  Nationalists, and  who  would  exert  themselves 
all  over  the  country  in  the  work  of  organization. 

From  that  time  did  you  know  anything  about  the 
Fenian  movement  ? — Not  in  the  slightest  degree, 
directly  or  indirectly  ;  I  had  no  communication  at  all 
with  them. 

One  witness,  I  think  Leavy,  said  that  Dr.  Carroll 
at  Philadelphia  was  on  the  supreme  council  with  you  ? 
— There  is  no  foundation  for  that  statement  ;  I  never 
saw  Dr.  Carroll  in  my  life  or  communicated  with  him 
at  all. 

He  also  said,  I  think,  that  you  offered  him  £100  if 
he  would  vote  differently,  but  that  he  would  not  do 
so  ? — There  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  that  ; 
it  is  perfectly  untrue. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Isaac  Butt,  what  was  the  policy 
of  the  Fenian  body  ?  Was  there  a  party  opposed  to 
Mr.  Butt  in  its  ranks  ? — Yes ;  there  was  a  party  among 
the  Fenians  which  was  entirely  a  physical  force  party 
and  opposed  to  Parliamentary  action. 

Do  you  recollect  John  Daly  taking  any  action  against 
Mr.  Butt's  movement  in  its  early  stage  ? — Yes  ;  ha 
broke  up  a  meeting  of  Mr.  Butt's  at  Limerick, 

Did  he  also  break  up  or  attack  a  Home  Kule  meet- 
ing in  Manchester  where  you  were  chairman  ? — Yes, 
he  organized  an  attack  upon  us  there.  I  was  struck, 
and  have  the  mark  on  my  skull  to  this  day. 
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Between  1877  and  1880  were  you  a  follower  and  coad- 
jator  of  Mr.  P^imell  in  his  Parliamentary  action  ?— 
Yes. 

Now,  the  informer  Delaney  has  stated  that  you 
were  at  the  Kotunda  meeting  ;  is  that  true  ? — I 
believe  so. 

And  that  yon  seconded  and  supported  a  resolution 
attacking  Parliamentary  action  ? — Certainly  not  ;  it 
was  a  vote  of  censitte  on  myself  ;  the  resolution  was 
only  read  to  the  meeting,  it  was  never  proposed  at 
all.  O'Hanlon  tore  it  up.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it. 

It  was  contrary  to^yoor  views  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  would  have 
voted  against  it. 

Are  you  •  aware  whether  John  Ferguson  was  a 
Fenian  ? — I  believe  not. 

You  joined  the  Land  League  in  1879  and  the 
National  League  as  soon  as  it  was  formed  ? — Yes,  I 
have  been  closely  connected  with  both  those  move- 
ments all  through. 

Had  either  the  Land  League  or  th6  National  League 
directly  or  indirectly  anything  to  dp  with  crime  or 
outrage  ? — Not,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  least. 

Now,  in  the  spring  of  1880  did  you  attend  a  meeting 
or  dinner  at  an  hotel  in  Cork,  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  ? — Yes. 

A  report  has  been  produced  of  what  you  said  on  that 
occasion  ? — Yes. 

Will  you  tell  me  your  recollection  of  what  you  did 
say  ? — I  think  the  reporter  who  made  the  report  ac- 
knowledged that  it  was  npt  a  full  report  ;  what  he 
did  was  to  give  a  few  words  at  the  commencement  and 
a  few  words  at  the  end,  leaving  put  the  middle  part, 
with  the  result  that  it  gave  an  entirely  erroneous  idea 
of  what  I  really  did  say.  What  I  did  convey  was  a 
warning  to  those  who  supported  Whiggish  candidates  ; 
that  people  would  be  disgusted  if  such  candidates 
were  elected,  and  the  result  would  be  that  the  dyna- 
mite and  outrage  theory  would  get  an  enormous 
amount  of  support.  In  fact  the  tendency  of  what  I 
said  was  against  outrage  and  against  the  dynamite 
policy  in  connexion  with  the  attack  made  upon  the 
late  Emperor  of  Kus'sia. 

You  mentioned  the  name  of  Hartmann  P — Yes.  It 
was  a  warning  against  putting  in  Whiggish  members  of 
Parliament,  and  the  result  was  rather  strongly  to 
corroborate  my  view,  becanse  county  Cork  elected 
two  men  who  were  members  of  what  Mr.  Gladstone 
called  the  nominal  Home  Bule  party,  and  immediately 
after  the  general  election  there  was  a  meeting  of  all 
Home  Bulers  and  there  was  a  very  close  contest  as  to 
whether  Mr.  Famell  or  Mr.  Shaw  should  be  leader  of 
the  party.  Mr.  Pamell  was  elected  by  a  small  majo- 
rity, and  immediately  Mr.  Shaw  and  his  party 
seceded  and  acted  in  opposition  to  the  action  of  Mr, 
Pamell  in  the  1880  Parliament. 

In  the  autumn  of  1380,  on  the  10th  of  October,  you 
made  a  speech  at  Castleisland  ? — I  did. 

In  the  first  place,  before  that  meeting  where  you 
made  that  speech,  had  yon  been  at  Tralee  at  a  house 


where  the  tenant  had  been  evicted  ? — I  passed  a  house 
from  which  a  tenant  had  been  evicted  on  the  way 
from  Tralee,  where  I  had  slept  the  night  before.  The 
tenant  of  that  house  was  evicted  by  Sam  Hussey,  and 
I  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  Mr.  Hussey  acknowledged 
in  his  evidence  that  the  valuation  of  the  premises  was 
£1  and  the  rent  £10  ;  at  all  events,  I  know  that  there 
was  some  enormous  'difference  between  the  valuation 
and  the  rent.  The  people  had  been  turned  out  and  the 
roof  torn  ofE  ;  and  the  people  were  sleeping  in  a 
shed  laid  against  the  side  of  the  house. 

A  lean-to  ? — Yes,  not  more  than  three  feet  high. 

And  did  that  sight  move  the  indignation  of  you  and 
the  other  persons  who  saw  it  ? — Very  much  so. 

Mr.  Beid. — The  passage  that  is  referred  to  is  as 
follows  :— 

"  Then,  again,  suppose  a  tenant  is  evicted,  you  can,. 
if  possible,  take  means  to  have  this  tenant  pnt  back  ' 
into  his  holding.  You  can  take  care  that  the  land 
will  be  of  no  value  to  anybody  else,  you  can  take 
care  that  the  cattle  shall  not  be  cruelly  treated,  but 
that  they  can  stray  off  the  land  ;  the  fences  will  fall 
down,  and  there  will  be  no  benefit  in  having  that  land. 
Suppose  any  man  takes  this  land  ?" 

At  that  time,  in  your  mind  and  in  the  minds  of  those 
acting  with  you,  was  there  any  confidence  in  the 
administration  of  justice  ? — Not  the  slightest,  neither 
then  nor  now. 

Was  this  speech  intended,or  was  it  understood,as  an 
incitement  to  crime  ? — Certainly  not.  The  object  of 
what  I  said  at  Castleisland  and  every  other  place 
was  to  get  people  to  organize  for  their  own  protection 
and  to  assist  each  other  in  their  conflict  with  the 
landlords. 

In  reg£ird  to  the  persons  charged  with  crime,  was  it 
your  opinion  that  they  should  have  adequate  legal 
advice  ? — Certainly  ;  I  may  say  that  the  policy  of  the 
League  has  not  been  to  defend  prisoners,  but  I  think 
it  ought  to  be. 

There  is  another  speech  of  yours  at  Bailljeborough, 
in  the  county  Cavan,  which  has  been  referred  to. 
There  is  one  passage  in  it  which  I  will  read: — 

"  '-Now,  our  worthy  chairman  in  his  speech  said 
that  it  was  undesirable  that  anything  in  the  way  of 
violence  towards  the  landlords  should  be  perpetrated. 
Now  on  that  subject  I  will  say  this.  That  the  Land 
League  as  a  body  wants  to  do  what  is  most  beneficial, 
and  they  do  not  want  any  violence  should  be  offered 
to  the  landlords.  Now  one  of  the  reasons  is  this — that 
persons  who  have  undertaken  to  shoot  landlords  have 
missed  the  landlord  and  shot  some  one  whom  they  did 
not  intend.  Now  that  is  one  objection  which  is 
palpable  on  the  face  of  it.  But  there  are  other  ob- 
jections which  have  been  raised  against  this  agitation 
as  a  body,  that  deeds  of  violence  have  been  com- 
mitted on  the  part  of  the  .people  who  come  to  Land 
League  meetings,  and  the  result  of  that  has  been  that 
it  has  calculated  to  injure  the  cause  of  the  tenant 
farmers  of  Ireland  in  public  opinion  with  those  likely 
to  have  the  decision  of  the  Irish  land  tenure.  And 
you  should  discourage  deeds  of  violence  then.  Then 
there  is  another  objection  which  will  undoubtedly  be 
palsable  to  xou  all.    It  becoming  a  general  thing  of 
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acting  violently  to  any  class  of  people,  the  result 
would  be,  that  deeds  of  violence  would  become  gene- 
ral and  then  bring  discredit  on  tho  Irish  people. 
These  are  reasons  that  are  sure  to  be  felt.  •  Because 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  certain  membocs  of 
the.  .  .  ,  here  would  be  delighted  with  me  saying 
shoot  the  landlords.  (No,  no.)  I  say  in  the  Interest 
of  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland — I  hope  that  it  is  un- 
desirable that  such  deeds  should  be  practised. 
(Cheers.)  I  say  it  is  the  duty  of  public  men  to  put 
the  saddle  on  the  right  horse,  and  the  great  criminals 
are  the  landlord's  of  Ireland.  The  Land  League  will 
give  you  the  best  advice  if  the  landlord  is  bringing  ah 
action  against  you.  Then  if  the  landlord  succeeds  it 
is  your  duty  by  all  the  means  in  your  power  to  take 
care  that  no  man  shall  take  this  land  that  another 
person  holds. When  we  talk  about  the  curse  that  falls 
upon  a  man  who  commits  murder,  I  think  a  siniilar 
curse  falls  upon  a  man  who  has  the  cupidity  to  %ako 
land  from  which  another  has  been  evicted,  seeing  that 
he  is  an  enemy  of  every  man  who  lives  in  the  ... 
Now,  there  are  many  ways  by  which  you,'  "  (The 
reporter  here  says,  My  Lords, — "  I  could  not  catch 
the  remaining  words  of  this  sentence.")  (Continuing.) 
"  '  For  instance,  if  anything  goes  wrong  with  any 
of  his  family  you  give  him  no  sympathy,  and  tlie  shop- 
keepers should  not  buy  from  him.  A  similar  thing 
might  occur  all  over  the  country,  and  if  there  is 
sufficient  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  a  few  of  these 
people  the  result  will  be  that  such  a  thing  as  taking 
land  will  not  be.  This,  of  course,  is  depending  upon 
wfcat  we  call  a  final  settlement."  " 

Xha  final  settlement,  I  suppose,  was  purchase  ?r- Y6S. 
I  once  refused  to  address  a  meeting  because  they  only 
went  into  the  three  F°s,  and  I  insisted  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Land  League  purchasing  out  the  landlords. 
I  objected  to  the  three  F's  as  a  final  settlement. 

As  appears  from  this  speech  you  advocated  combina- 
tion ? — Certainly. 

In  your  honest  judgment  was  that  combination 
necessary  in  the  condition  of  Ireland  at  that  time  ?— 
Indispensable. 

We  know  that  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  Land 
League  were  arrested  under  Mr.  Forster's  Act  ? — Yea, 

You  went  to  Paris  yourself  ? — Yes. 

When  you  were  in  Paris — you  were  there  three 
months — did  you  see  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  there  ?~^I  saw 
a  good  deal  of  him  there. 

Did  you  assist  him  in  any  way  with  regard  to  the 
funds  of    the  League  ? — To  some  extent. 

Was  that  with  regard  to  the  collection  or  the  dis- 
pensing the  funds  of  the  League  ?^We  were  joint 
trustees  for  the  invested  funds,  and  to  the  eiteht  of 
dealing  with  those  funds  I  acted  jointly  with  him  ; 
but  with  regard  to  the  direct  receipts  coming  from 
America  they  came  to  Mr.  Egan  himself  and  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  Nor,  so  far  as  I  remember, 
did  I  interfere  with  the  distribution  of  the  money. 

Mr.  Sheridan  was  in  Paris  also  ? — ^He  was  there 
part  of  the  time. 

Did  he  speak  to  you  about  his  wife's  property  ? — He 
Fpoke  about  litigation  in  connexion  with  his  wife's 
property.  There  was  a  contest  in  regard  to  his  brother 
and  father-in-law. 


Did  you  ever  learn  or  hear  anything  from  Egan  or 
Sheridan  which  would  lead  you  to  believe  that  they 
wore  parties  to  outrage  or  crime  of  any  kind  ?— Not  at  all . 

In  February,  18S2,  you  left  Paris  and  returned  to 
your  Parliamentary  duties  while  Mr.  Parnell  was  still 
in  prison  as  a  suspect  f — Yes. 

In  May,  1882,  the  Phosnii  Park  murders  occurred  ?— 
Yes. 

Did  you  know  anything  or  have  any  suspicions  of 
the  Invincible  conspiracy  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

Delaney  swore  yon  were  present  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Amnesty  Association,  at  which  some  of  the  In- 
vincibles  were  present  ? — I  might  have  been.  The 
meeting  of  the  Amnesty  Association  took  place  some 
years  before  the  PhceniiPark  murders.  I  believe  the 
Amnesty  Association  was  dissolved  in  1876  or  1876.  I 
am  told  it  was  1878  ?— Perhaps  that  is  the  year. 

Did  you  know  that  -  any  of  the  men  who  were  after- 
wards Invinoibles  were  present  at  that  meeting  ? — I 
had  not  the  slightest  idea.  I  never  knew  the  men's 
names  nntil  the  triajs  came  on. 

The  Amnesty  Association  was  presided  over  by  Mr, 
Isaac  Butt  and  supported  by  people  of  the  first  posi- 
tion in  Ireland,  was  it  not,  including  a  great  many 
not  now  in  sympathy  with  your  opinions  ? — Certainly. 
Its  object  was  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  political 
prisoners,  and  in  that  it  succeeded.  I  was  a  subscriber 
and  in  sympathy  with  the  association.  I  do  not  know 
if  there  was  any  membership. 

Is  there  any  ground  for  saying  that  persons  came  to 
you  for  money,  £20  or  £30,  and  went  into  the  country 
to  commit  outrages  ? — Not  at  all. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  funds  of  the  League  were 
in  any  way  applied  to  the  encouragement  of  that  kind 
of  thing  ? — No,  I  know  of  nothing  of  the  sort. 

Cross-examined  by  SlE  H.  jAMBS. — When  did  you 
join  the  Irish  Kepnblican  Brotherhood  ? — About  1875 
or  1876. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell  said  you  had  done  so  in  your  hot 
youth  

Sib  C.  Russell. — I  do  not  think  I  said  that. 

SiK  H.  Jambs,— We  will  not  go  into  the  exact  ago 
at  which  you  joined,  but  at  any  rate  it  was  after  you 
had  been  some  time  in  England,  and  had  brought  a 
matarer  judgment  to  bear  upon  your  acts  ? — I  had 
formed  certain  opinions. 

And  very  fixed  opinions  ? — Certainly. 

Was  it  in  England  or  Ireland  you  joined  tho 
I.  E.  B.  ?— In  Ireland,  in  Dublin. 

Did  you  take  an  oath  when  you  joined  the 
I.  B.  B.  ?— Yes. 

Who  were  then  members  of  the  supreme  council  of 
tho  Irish  Bepublican  Brotherhood  ?— I  do  not  know. 
I  only  know  who  wore  members  of  the  council  when 
I  became  a  member  myself.  I  became  a  member  of 
the  organization  about  1875  or  perhaps  1876. 

When  did  you  join  the  supreme  council  of  the  Irish 
Bepublican  Brotherhood  ?— I  do  not  know  exactly.  I 
was  only  present  at  about  three  meetings  altogether. 
Perhaps  I  was  only  at  two  meetings. 
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I  do  not  want  to  press  you  too  much  as  to  the  exact 
dates,  but  I  should  like  some  idea.  You  joined,  you 
say,  about  1875  or  1876,  and  some  time  later  you 
became  a  member  of  the  SQpreme  council.  About 
how  long  afterwards  ?—l  think  I  must  have  become  a 
member  of  the  organization  in  1876,  and  I  must  have 
become  a  member  of  the  supreme  council  siz  to  12 
'months   afterwards. 

How  long  did  yon  continue  amember  of  the  supreme 
council  ? — A  year  or  a  year  and  a  half,  not  more. 

Are  you  quite  sure  ^ou  are  right  in  fixing  the  date 
of  your  expulsion  as  1877  ? — Quite  sure. 

What  part  of  1877  ?— August. 

When  you  joined  the  supreme  council  who  were 
members  ?— Some  of  the  parties  have  been  named  to 
me.  1  had  rather  not  give  the  names  if  it  is  not 
material. 

I  have  no  ulterior  view  in  asking  you,  but  I  think 
you  must  give  me  the  names  ? — I  have  named  two  ; 
if  you  name  any  particular  persons  I  will  tell  you. 

Tell  me  if  these  were  members  of  the  supreme 
council — C.  Doran,  Barry  C.  Pickan,  and  P.  Bgan  ? — 
Yes,  they  were.  — 

J.  Walsh,  of  Middlesbrough  f— I  think  J.  Walsh  was 
a  member  when  I  joined  first,  but  I  think  he  ceased 
to  be. 

Did  John  Torley  represent  Scotland  ? — A  man  with 
a  name  something  like  that. 

John  Kyan  ?— Yes. 

Did  Robert  Johnson  represent  Ulster  ? — Yes. 

Was  Brennan  a  member  of  the  organization  ? — Ho 
was  not  a  member  of  the  council.  I  have  no  means 
of  knowing  whether  he  was  a  member  of  the  organiza- 
tion.    I  never  saw  a  list  of  members. 

If  a  man  became  a  member  of  the  organization  and 
took  the  oath  would  it  not  be  put  in  some  book  ?— 
There  was  no  entry  of  my  name  in  any  book.  I  never 
paid  any  subscription.  I  do  not  know  whether  there 
was  any  special  exemption  for  me. 

What  was  the  subscription  paid  ? — I  do  not  know. 
Patrick  Egan  was  the  treasurer,  so  I  suppose  somebody 
must  have  paid  subscriptions. 

Was  there  anything  called  a  "  levy  "  ? — I  suppose 
there  must  be  something  in  the  way  of  a  collection, 
but  bow  collected  I  do  not  know. 

You,  a  member  of  the  council,  and  not  know  how 
the  funds  were  collected  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Where  they  collected  for  a  specific  object  ? — I 
cannot  say. 

Was  a  fund  collected  for  the  purchase  of  arms  7 — I 
do  not  know  how  arms  were  purchased. 

Had  each  member  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brother- 
hood to  contribute  according  to  his  means  to  a  fund 
for  the  purchase  of  war  material  ? — I  do  not  know. 
I  only  know  that  I  contributed  nothing  and  was  aover 
asked  to  do  So. 

I  am  asking  you  was  it  the  role  of  the  Organization 
that  each  member  should  contribute  according  to  his 
means  for  the  purchase  of  war  material  ;  would  that 
statement  be  correct  ? — I  do  not  know. 


Of  course,  in  joining  this  association  you  made  your- 
self acquainted  with  its  rules  ?-^No, 

Sib  Hbnby  JAMES.--What  ! 

Witness.— No. 

Sib  Henry  Jambs.— What  did  you  join  it  for,  then? 

Witness. — I  simply  asked  if  I  could  do  any  good  by 
joining  the  organization,  and  I  supposed  that  I  could. 
There  was  no  explanation  given  me  and  the  terms  of 
the  oath  were  at  once  set  forward  to  me. 

Do  you  tell  us  now  that  yon  took  the  oath  of  the 
Irish  Bepilblican  Brotherhood  and  joined  that  associa- 
tion and  yet  you  never  learnt  the  nature  of  the 
organisation  you  were  joining  ? — I  had  a  general  idea 
of  what  the  object  of  the  organization  was. 

What  did  you  think  you  had  to  do  then  ? — What  I 
thought  I  could  do  was  to  direct  the  Parliamentary 
elections  with  the  assistance  of  the  organization. 
That  was  my  object,  and  none  other. 

Sir  H.  James. — Answer  my  question.  Did  you 
learn  the  nature  of  the  organization  you  were  joining? 
— I  did  not  learn  it  in  the  form  of  explanation.  For 
a  very  long  time  I  had  known  a  little  in  general 
terms  about  it.  It  was  at  the  time  notorious  what 
the  Penian  organization  in  general  terms  was.  The 
physical  force  party  had  broken  down  something 
like  eight  years  before  I  became  a  member  of  the 
organization. 

Let  me  ask  you  whether  you  took  this  oath  on 
becoming  a  member  of  the  I.  B.  B.  : — 

"  In  the  presence  of  God,  I,  — — ,  do  solemnly 
swear  that  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  establish  the 
national  independence  6f  Ireland,  and  that  I  will  bear 
true  allegiance  to  the  supreme  council  of  the  Irish 
Bepublican  Brotherhood  and  Government  of  the  Irish 
Bepnblic,  and  implicitly  obey  the  constitution  of  the 
Irish  Bepublican  Brotherhood,  and  all  my  superior 
ofiicerB,  and  that  I  will  preserve  inviolable  the 
secrets  of  the  organization." 

Now,  were  those  the  terms  of  the  oath  you  took, Mr. 
Bi'ggar  ? — I  do  not  think  they  were  ;  but  I  really 
cannot  tell  you  at  this  distance  of  time.  It  was 
many  years  ago,  and  I  only  heard  the  terms  once. 

This  is  stated  to  be  the  Fenian  oath.  Do  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  it  is  not  the  oath  you  took  P — I 
did  not  take  th*t  oath. 

Then  I  must  ask  you,  in  that  case,  to  tell  me  in 
what  respect  the  oath  you  took  differed  from  this  ? — 
I  cannot  tell  you.  It  was  a  good  many  years  ago.  It  was 
only  read  over  to  me  once,  and  I  have  no  copy  of  it, 
and  therefore  I  have  nomeansef  refreshing  my  memory 
with  regard  to  it.  I  think  that  there  were  two  wit- 
nesses examined  here  in  this  inquiry  on  the  subject 
and  they  have  both  given  different  versions  of  the  oath. 

You  say  that  this  is  not  the  oath  you  took.  You 
were  a  member  of  the  supreme  council  and  must 
have  known  the  form  of  the  oath  you  and  your  col- 
Inagues  took .  I  ask  you  in  what  respect  the  oath  you 
took  differs  from  the  one  I  have  read  ? — I  cannot  tell 
you. 

Yon  cannot  give  me  the  particulars  of  the  differ- 
ence between  them  ?— I  cannot. 
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i-  If  this  is  the  oath  you  took  you  swore  "  implicitly 
to  obey  the  constitution  of  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood  "?— Yes,  but  I  do  not  think  that  that 
was  in  the  oath  I  took. 

Why  ?— I  say  that  I  do  not  think  it  was.  1  cannot 
Bay  why.  I  am  speaking  as  far  as  my  memory  servesme. 

Can  you  give  me,  according  to  the  best  of  your 
recollection,  what  the  terms  of  the  oath  you  took 
were  ? — I  cannot. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  date  when  the  constitution  of  the 
Irish  Bepublican  Brotherhood  was  amended?— Oh, 'no. 

Mr.  Biggar,  does  it  occur  to  you  that  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  if  you  took  any  oath  at  all  you 
swore  implicitly  to  obey  the  constitution  of  the  Irish 
Bepublican  Brotherhood? — It  is  possible  that  I  did  so. 

You  cannot  tell  me  in  what  particulars  your  memory 
of  the  oath  you  took  differs  from  the  oath  which  I 
have  read  to  you  ? — I  cannot  tell  yon  that. 

You  say  that  you  have  some  general  knowledge  of 
what  were  the  objects  of  the  Irish  Bepublican 
Brotherhood.  Was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  organizaT 
tion  to  collect  money  for  the  purchase  of  war 
material  ? — I  really  do  not  know  of  that.  One  of  the 
objects  of  the  organization  was  to  send  members  into 
the  different  districts, who  would  make  a  report  to  tte 
supreme  council  of  the  number  of  arms  and  the 
amount  of  money  at  the  disposal  of  the  organization. 

i  must  point  out  to  you  that  membership  means 
membership  of  something,  and  that  the  organiza- 
tion must  have  had  some  constitution  and  some 
objects.  It  is  therefore  important  that  we  should 
know  what  that  constitution  and  what  those  objects 
were  ? — I  do  not  know  what  they  were.  Of  course, 
a  constitution  and  bljects  mean  very  different  things, 
it  was  explained  to  me  that  the  organizatioti  was 
originally  formed  by  men  who  were  in  favour  of 
physical  force  as  opposed  to  Patliamehtary  action,  but 
the  physical  force  theory  had  broken  down.  My 
views  were  altogether  different  from  those  held  by 
the  physical  force  party. 

Do  you  not  think  that  you  could  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  what  the  constitution  of  the  organization  was  if 
you  asked  to  see  a  copy  of  it  ? — I  do  not  know 
whetherthere  is  a  copy  of  the  constitutioninexistence. 

Did  yon  ever  inquire  what  the  constitution  of  the 
organization  you  had  joined  was  ? — I  think  I  once  saw 
a  copy  of  something  or  other. 

Something  or  other  referring  to  the  constitution  of 
the  organization  ? — Yes. 

Whilst  you  were  a  member  of  the  organization  were 
arms  purchased  to  your  knowledge  ? — Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

You  never  heard  of  it  ? — As  I  tell  you,  we  had 
reports  made  to  us  as  regards  the  number  of  members 
in  each  district  and  the  number  of  arms  they  had,  but 
where  the  arms  came  from  I  cannot  tell  you. 

You  say  that  arms  were  purchased  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  there  was  any  report  made  to  the  supremo  council 
whilst    I    was   a  member  of  it   of  the  purchase  of 


Did  you  gather  for  what  purpose  these  arms  were 
held  ? — It  appeared  to  be  the  idea  of  the  physical 
force  party  that  they  were  going  to  use  the  arms  fo) 
the  purposes  of  rebellion. 

What  was  your  idea  ? — That  the  thing  was  absurd. 

And  yet  you  were  a  member  of  the  supreme  council  ? 
— I  did  all  I  could  to  checkmate  their  theories  in 
that  respect. 

You  did  all  you  could  to  checkmate  the  theories  of 
the  people  who  had  founded  this  organization,  the 
constitution  of  which  you  had  sworn  implicitly  to 
obey  ? — I  do  not  say  that  I  haid  sworn  to  do  that. 

You  said  that  you  thought  it  feasotiable  to  suppose 
that  you  had  taken  such  an  oath  ? — I  said  it  wan 
possible  I  had  done  so. 

And  you,  bciiig  a  member  Of  the  governing  body, 
wished  to  checkmate  the  theories  of  yoor  colleagues  1 
— Certainly. 

Did  you  not  know  that  that  body  had  been  esta- 
blished for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  views  of  the 
pfiysical  force  party  ? — It  had  been,  many  years 
before. 

Had  any  formal  notification  been  made  of  any 
change  in  their  objects  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there 
had  been. 

Did  you  join  the  organization  with  the  object  of 
checkmating  your  colleagues  ?— I  joined  the  organiza- 
tion because  I  knew  that  there  were  connected  with 
it  a  number  of  earnest  men,  and  I  wished  to  bring 
round  as  large  a  number  of  men  as  possible  in  favour 
of  my  Parliamentary  views. 

Did  you  get  upon  the  supreme  council  with  the 
object  of  checkmating  the  views  of  the  physical 
force  party  ? — I  wished  to  carry  out  the  Parliamen- 
tary policy. 

What  were  the  views  of  the  physical  force 
party  ?— I  believe  that  they  had  been  in  favour  of 
physical  force  originally,  but  I  have  told  you  that. 
I  believed  that  that  theory  had  broken  down. 

Do  you  represent  that  you  joined  the  organization 
for  the  purpose  of  checkmating  their  theories  and  not 
their  practice  ? — There  was  no  practice  that  I  know 
of. 

Do  you  not  call  the  collecting  of  arms  a  practice  ? 
—I  do  not  know  that  any  arms  were  collected. 

Yon  said  that  there  were  arms  in  their  possession  ? 
—Yes. 

What  steps  did  yon  take  to  checkmate  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  organization  ?— I  voted  against  the 
change  of  policy  when  it  was  proposed  to  revert  to 
physical  force. 

That  was  at  the  time  you  say  you  were  expelled  in 
1877?— Yes. 

Was  any  change  made  in  the  formal  roles  of  the 
organization  in  connexion  with  physical  force  ? — I  do 
not  know. 

You  say  that  jrou  believe  you  had  a  copy  of  the  con- 
stitntion  of  the  organization.  Accordini^  to  your  belief 
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did  the  dbcmnent  you  saw  contain  this  article — it  is 
the  8th  article  : — 

"  The  authority  of  the  supreme  council  shall  be 
unquestioned  by  those  who  have  become,  or  may  here- 
after become, members  of  the  I.B.B.,and  the  supreme 
council  is  hereby  declared,  in  fact,  as  well  as  by 
right,  the  sole  government  of  the  Irish  Eepublic,  and 
has  authority  to  levy  taxes,  negotiate  loans,  make 
war  and  peace,  and  do  all  other  acts  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  Irish  Kepublic  ;  and  the  members 
of  the  supreme  council  shall  be  bound  to  this  consti- 
tution and  to  one  another  by  an  oath  of  fidelity  and 
inviolable  secrecy  ;  and  every  act,  or  attempted  act, 
of  any  member  of  the  I.E.B.  to  subvert  the  authority 
of  the  supreme  council  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  a 
grave  inisdemeanour,  and  punishable  aecordiiigly  ;  and 
in  time  of  war  every  such  act,  or  attempted  act,  shall 
be  treason,  and  punishable  with  death." 
Is  that,  according  to  your  recollection,  one  of  the 
articles  contained  in  the  document  you  saw  ? — I  am 
sure  it  is  not. 

You  are  positive   it  is  not  ? — I   am  satisfied  it  is 
not. 

Then  you  do  recollect  the  document  you  saw,  and 
which  you    believed    to    be    the    constitution  of  the 
organization,  sufficiently  to    be   convinced  that  it  did 
not  contain  that  article  ? — I   am  perfectly   convinced 
that  it  did  not  contain  that   article.     I  am  speaking, 
of  course,  from  memory. 
I  will  read  you  the  next  article  : — 
"  The   supreme    council  reserves  to  itself  the  right 
of  treating  with   all   friendly   Powers  on  all  matters 
concerning  the  welfare  of  Ireland  and  the  advancement 
of  the  cause  of  Irish  independence." 
Was    that     article    contained   in    the  document  you 
saw  ? — I  think  not. 

Are  you  sure  ? — To  the  best  of  my  belief.     I  do   not 
recollect    it    as    far  as  my  memory  serves  me.     The 
document  I  saw  was  not  so  high-flown  as  that. 
Just  listen  to  this  : — 

"  The  supreme  council  shall  have  power  to  award 
capital  punishment  only  in  cases  of  treason,  and  the 
Crime  of  treason  is  hereby  defined  as  any  wilful  act  or 
word  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the  I.E.B.,  or  of 
the  supreme  council,  calculated  to  betray  the  cause  of 
Irish  independence  and  subserve  the  interest  of  the 
British  or  any  other  foreign  Government  in  Ireland,  to 
the  detriment  of  Irisb  independence." 
I  do  not  remember  that. 

What  is  your  memory  as  regards  it,  Mr.  Biggar  ? — I 
do  not  recollect  it. 
Then  again  : — 

"  The   supreme  council  shall  appoint  a  secret  court 
in  eacb  of    the    seven    divisions  of  the  I.R.B.  for  the 
trial  of  all    members  charged  with  the  commission  of 
treason  or  grave  misdemeanours." 
I  do  not  recollect  that. 

Eef erring  again  to  this  passage—"  And  every  act, 
or  attempted  act,  of  any  member  of  the  I.E.B.  to 
subvert  the  authority  of  the  supreme  council  shall  in 
time  of  peace  be  a  grave  misdemeanour,  and  punishable 
accordingly  ;  and  is  time  of  war  every  such  act,  or 
attempted  act,  shall  be  treason  and  punishable  with 
death' ' — did  you  ever  learn  what  was  the  punishment  that 
would  follow   on  the   commission  of   grave  misde-..- 


meanours  ? — The    question  of   punishment  never  came 
before  me. 

Sib  H.  Jambs. — I  think  it  right,  my  Lords,  to  say 
that  I  am  reading  from  what  purports  to  be  the 
amended  constitution.  The  date  of  the  amendments 
we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  give  your  Lordships. 

Mr.  Eeid. — The  allegation,  I  understand,  is  that 
the  document  was  found  in  August,  1882,  in  the  house 
of  Michael  Coghlan.  I  think  that  another  constitu* 
tion  was  found  somewhere  else. 

The  PBEsmBNT. — They  have  both  been  spoken  of. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Mr.  Biggar,  can  yoij 
tell  me  who  is  the  person  most  likely  to  \30  able  to 
tell  us  when  this  constitution  was  amended  ? — I  havg 
not  the  slightest  idea.  I  .do  not  know  even  who  tha 
office  bearers  were  at  that  time. 

Was  there  a  person  who  acted  as  secretary  when  yofl 
were  a  member  of  the  supreme  council  ? — Yes. 

What  was  his  name  ? — ^Am  I  bound  to  answer  thai 
question,  my  Lord  ? 

The  Pbbsipbnt. — You  have  no  privilege.  You  are 
bound  to  answer  it  if  you  are  pressed  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Biggar. — He  is  not  one  of  the  persons  charged; 
my  Lord. 

Sir  H.  James. — I  am  very  loth  to  press  the  ques< 
tion  against  Mr.  Biggar's  wish,  my  Lord.  With  your 
Lordship's  permission  I  will  consider  whether  I  need 
press  the  question. 

The  Fbesident. — Very  well. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Mr.  Biggar,  I  want 
to  find  out — and  that  is  the  only  object  of  my  question 
— where  I  can  get  the  information  from — who  would 
be  the  most  likely  person,  from  the  office  he  held,  to 
know  of  any  change  being  made  in  the  constitution, 
and  what  the  rules  of  the  organization  were  ? — I  do 
not  know  who  were  the  ofEoers  of  the  organization 
either  before  I  joined  it  or  after  I  left  it.  I  really 
have  no  means  of  knowing. 

I  am  not  asking  for  names,  merely  for  the  offices 
the  holders  of  which  would  be  likely  to  give  us  this 
information  ? — I  suppose  that  the  secretary  would. 
He  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  supreme  council. 
I  do  not  know,  however. 

Was  not  the  secretary  one  of  the  gentlemen  whose 
names  you  have  already  mentioned  ? — Yes. 

Then  I  cannot  see  why,  if  you  have  given  his  name 
as  being  one  of  the  supreme  council,  you  should  not 
give  it  as  being  secretary  ?  Who  was  Mr.  Doran  ?— . 
Well,  I  think  he  acted  as  a  kind  of  secretary. 

You  have  nothing  to  say  beyond  that.  Does  Mi^ 
Doran  live  in  Ireland  ?— Yes. 

At  Queenstown  ? — Yes. 

You  have  given  vs  the  date  of  1877>^-when,^for  somq. 
reason  or  another,  you  left  the  organization.  Was 
there  any  formal  act  of  resignation  on  your  part  to  be 
gone  through  to  enable  you  to  leave  it  ?— I  did  not 
resign  ;    I  was  expelled. 

Was  A  resolution  passed  jn  teiins  expelling  yon^lgi 
name  J— Yes  ibo  I  asdeistood. 
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Who  do  you  say  were  parties  to  that  resolation  ? — 
The  parties  in  the  majority. 

Bat  what  were  their  names  ?  I  hare  got  some  of  the 
names  of  the  conncil.  I  suppose  those  who  passed 
the  resolution  were  members  of  the  council  ? — They 
were  nothing  but  the  council. 

Who  do  yoa  say  voted  for  your  expulsion  ? — Perhaps 
I  had  better  not  mention  the  parties  who  did.  Barry 
and  Egan  did  not. 

What  do  you  say  now  was  the  cause  of  your  being 
expelled  ? — I  think  one  reason  was  that  I  refused  to 
be  bound  by  a  resolution  of  the  majority  of  those 
present,  in  favour  of  giving  up  Parliamentary  action. 

When  did  you  enter  Parliament  ? — In  1874. 

You  took  the  oath  I  have  referred  to  after  taking 
your  seat  in  Parliament  and  after  taking  the  Parlia- 
mentary oath  ? — Certainly. 

Passing  from  this,  I  understand  from  what  you  have 
told  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Keid,  that,  leaving  the 
I.  E.  B.  in  1877,  you  joined  the  Land  League  on  its 
inception  ? — Yes. 

Whom  do  you  regard  as  the  founders  of  that  League  ? 
■ — Well,  Mr.  Davitt  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it, 
and  Mr.  Pamell  had  also  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it 
after  the  Irishtown  meeting. 

If  I  may  use  the  colloquial  phrase,  who  set  the 
thing  going  ? — I  think  Mr.  Pamell  and  myself. 

Do  you  Imow  that  Mr.  Davitt  was  a  very  moving 
spirit  in  the  matter  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  John  Dev'oy  had  anything 
to  do  with  it  ? — Oh,  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
that. 

Do  you  know  that  he  found  the  money  ? — I  do  not 
know  that.     I  may  have  heard  it  spoken  of. 

Did  you  find  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  a  moving  spirit  ? — 
Yes. 

I  think  that  yoa  regarded  him  as  the  second  man  in 
Ireland  ? — I  may  have  thought  so. 

You  have  said  that  he  was  a  most  important  man  ? 
—Very  likely. 

And  said  so  ? — Very  likely. 

To  Mr.  PameU  ?— Very  likely. 

Was  Brerman  a  moving  spirit  ? — Yes,  ho  was  honorary 
secretary,  a  paid  one.  (Laughter.)  He  was  called  an 
honorary  secretary,  bat  I  believe  he  was  a  paid  secre- 
tary. 

Would  you  object  if  I  were  to  say  that  you  yourself 
were  a  moving  spirit  in  the  Land  League  f — I  do  not 
know.  I  became  a  member  of  the  organization,  but  I 
should  not  like  to  say  that  I  was  a  moving  spirit  at 
its  inception. 

You  were,  at  all  events,  an  active  member  of  it  ? — 
I  do  not  know  that. 

Did  you  fmd  tbart  Boyton  was  a  moving  spirit  of  it  ? 
—I  did  not  know  Boyton  until  after  the  Land  League 
was  in  operation.  I  knew  him  shortly  after.  The  first 
time  I  knew  him  was  after  Mr.  Pamell's  return  from 
America  in  1880. 

Was  he  a  paid  organizer  of  the  League  ?— Yes. 

Did  vou  find  that  Walsh,  of  Middlesbroiugh,  was  also 


a  paid  organizer  of  the  League  p — Yes,  in  England, 
but  not  in  Ireland.  I  believe  he  did  all  he  honestly 
could  in  opposition  to  the  physical  force  movement. 

Did  you  know  Sheridan  f — Yes. 

He  was  an  organizer  of  the  League  ? — He  was.  I 
met  him  in  1881. 

But  you  had  known  him  before  by  reputation  ? — Yes. 

Who  became  the  first  organizers  of  the  League  ? — I 
cannot  tell  you. 

What  was  the  first  position  you  assumed  in  the  Land 
League  ?—  I  really  do  not  knoTf ,  beyond  being  one  of 
the  first  members  of  the  council.  I  suppose  the  news- 
papers of  the  time  can  tell  you. 

Come,  now,  you  were  a  member  of  Parliament  of 
great  assistance  to  Mr.  Pamell.  What  was  your  first 
position  on  the  Land  League  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Yoa  were  a  member  of  the  council,  yon  say  ? — I 
was  appointed  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  execu- 
tive, and  I  think  I  became  treasurer,  but  I  do  not 
recollect  now. 

.  As  soon  as  yon  commenced  your  operations  you 
became  a  member  of  the  council  ? — I  suppose  so. 

Who  were  upon  the  council  with  you  ? — I  cannot  tell 
you. 

Was  Mr.  Davitt  an  active  member  of  it  ? — I  cannot 
recollect. 

Come  now,  Mr.  Biggar,  it  is  not  so, very  long  ago — 
it  is  only  nine  years  ago.  I  do  not  want  to  press  you 
unduly  ;  but  cannot  you  tell  me  who  they  were  ? — If 
you  ask  me  the  names,  that  will  refresh  my  memory, 
and  I  will  tell  you  whether  I  think  they  were  members 
or  not.  1  do  not  at  present  recollect. 
.  I  will  read  you  the  names,  as  I  do  not  want  to 
waste  time  over  the  matter.  Were  the  secretaries 
Michael  Davitt,  J.  Brennan,  and  Kettle  ? — Very 
likely. 

■  Were  the  treasurers  Mt.  Siggar,  Mr.  Egan,  and  Mr. 
O'Sullivan  ?— Very  likely. 

The  council  consisted  of  a  large  number  of  people, 
did  it  not  ? — Keally,  I  cannot  tell  you.  The  members 
of  it  were  spread  all  over  the  country. 

Who  formed  the  managing  body  of  the  Land  League  ? 
-^Tha  managing  body  was  mainly  composed  of  men 
who  lived  in  Dublin.  I  did  not  live  in  Dublin,  and 
was  very  seldom  at  the  meetings. 

I  want  to  have  information  from  you  as  to  the 
course  of  business.  The  executive,  I  suppose, 
had  somebody  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  League  ? 
Were  the  ailairs  of  the  League  directed  by  the 
general  body  of  the  executive,  or  was  there  any  inner 
council  ? — All  the  members  of  the  executive  who 
lived  in  Dublin  attended  r&gularly.  Everything  was 
perfectly  open  to  the  country. 

You  attended  thii  meetings  of  the  executive  ? — I 
attended  some  of  the  meetings. 

About  how  often  did  you  attend  ? — I  do  not 
recollect  how  often. 

Give  me  some  idea  how  often  you  attended  ?— Well, 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  times. 

Not  more  ? — I  thint  not. 
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Mr.  Brennan  and  Mr.  Davitt  were  the  secretaries  ? 
— Yes,  Mr.  Brennan  was  the  secretary.  Mr.  Davitt 
■worked  osceedingly  hard,  but  I  do  not  think  he  was 
paid. 

Mr.  Davitt  did  not  do  any  clerical  work  ? — Yes, 
Mr.  Davitt  did  a  great  deal  of  clerical  work. 

At  the  offices  of  the  League  ? — Certainly  ;  he 
worked  exceedingly  hard. 

Was  there  any  book  kept  which  records  the  doings 
of  the  executive  ? — I  really  do  not  know.  I  used  to 
see  the  secretaries  reading  the  correspondence  and 
making  a  note  of  what  they  had  replied.  As  regards 
the  meetings  of  the  executive,  I  do  not  remember 
whether  there  was  at  the  time  of  the  Land  League  a 
custom  of  holding  a  public  meeting  to  confirm  what 
was  done  by  the  executive.  1  know  it  is  the  custom 
now. 

You  say  the  secretaries  would  read  the  correspond- 
ence. Woald  such  correspondence  sometimes  relate 
to  applications  for  grants  ? — I  think  that  was  very 
common. 

For  different  objects  ? — Yes  ;  I  did  not  read  any  of 
the  letters. 

But  the  secretaries'  duty  would  be  to  bring  these 
applications  before  the  executive  council  for  con- 
sideration ? — Yes. 

And  the  executive  council  would  consider  them  ? — I 
think  so. 

Have  you  ever  been  present  on  such  an  occasion  ? — 
I  have  been  present  on  one  occasion  when  the  ques- 
tion of  a  grant  came  up  for  consideration. 

Having  considered  these  applications,  you  said  aye 
or  no,  application  granted  or  refused  ? — I    suppose  so. 

And  an  order  was  made  by  the  secretary  in  accord- 
ance with  the  determination  come  to  ? — Yes. 

Would  such  a  determination  be  recorded  ? — Yes,  it 
would  be  recorded. 

And  published  in  the  newspapers  ? — I  think  so.  I 
think  that  was  the  order  of  routine. 

Do  you  represent  that  there  was  any  publication  of 
grants  in  the  newspapers  except  in  the  case  of  grants 
to  evicted  tenants  ? — I  really  do  not  know. 

Is  it  in  your  mind  that  any  publication  was  made  in 
the  newspapers  except  in  the  case  of  grants  to 
evicted  tenants  ?— Oh,  I  do  not  know.  The  fact  is  I 
did  not  read  any  of  the  reports  of  grants. 

At  any  rate  there  would  be  some  record  ? — 
Certainly. 

Whose  duty  was  it  to  make  that  record  ? — I  think 
it  was  the  secretaries'  duty. 

Was  there  a  large  mass  of  correspondence  ? — I 
should  think  so. 

Was  a  letter-book  kept  ? — I  do  not  know  about  that. 
Mr.  Davitt  will  know  more  about  that  than  I  do. 
As  far  as  I  can  remember,  I  think  Mr.  Davitt  made 
a  note  of  his  reply  on  the  corner  of  the  letter  he  was 
answering  ;  but  I  may  be  mistaken. 

Is  it  the  fact  that  the  day  after  a  meeting  of  the 
executive  a  public  meeting  was  held  to  confirm  what 
they  had  dane,  and  that  grants  by  them   were   sub- 


mitted to  a  public  n^eeting  ? — I  say  that  is  th? 
custom  now,  but  whether  it  was  then  or  not  I  do  not 
remember.     I  suppose  it  would  be. 

You  have  made  yourself  acquainted,  I  suppose,  with 
a  document  that  has  been  put  forward  more  than 
once  here — tie  Timothy  Horan  application  to  Mr. 
Quinn  and  the  grant  to  him  ?  Take  that  as  an 
example.  In  the  course  of  business  such  an  applica- 
tion would  be  considered  by  the  executive  ?— Yes, 
certainly. 

Would  such  an  application  be  read  out  in  public 
the  next  day  ? — I  cannot  tell  that.  As  I  understand 
it,  what  is  done  now  is  to  publish  the  result  of  the 
application. 

I  am  asking  you  to  recall  the  facts  of  1879  and 
1381  ? — Oh,  I  really  cannot  tell  you  about  them. 

Have  you  any  information  to  give  me  in  that 
respect  ? — I  have  none  at  all. 

Did  you  attend  these  public  meetings  ? — I  did. 

Such  public  meetings  as  now  take  place  ? — I  cannot 
remember. 

I  am  upon  meetings  that  took  place  in  public  in 
the  old  Land  League  time,  1879-81,  at  which  grants 
were  confirmed  ? — ^All  I  can  say  is  that  that  is  so 
now,  and  it  is  very  likely  it  was  so  then  ;  but  I  do 
not  know. 

Your  memory  is  a  blank  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Land  League  between  1879  and  1881  ? 
—Yes. 

An  entire  blank  ? — Yes. 

Were  these  meetings  largely  attended  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  there  were  any  such  meetings  in  public  of 
the  sort  to  which  reference  has    been  made. 

That  is,  you  do  not  recollect  what  business  was 
transacted  at  the  meetings  of  the  League  ? — I 
remember  meetings  in  the  Botunda  and  in  other  places 
—meetings  where  speeches  were  made. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  business  meetings  that  took 
place  once  a  fortnight.  Did  you  never  attend  those 
meetings  ? — I  do  not  remember.     I  cannot  say. 

I  am  putting  it  to  you,  do  you  say  now,  as  a  former 
treasurer  of  the  Land  League,  that  your  memory  is 
such  that  you  do  not  know  whether  such  meetings 
took  place  or  not  ? — I  really  cannot  remember. 

You  were  a  treasurer  of  the  Land  League,  you  were 
more  or  less  interested  in  it;  meetings  were  occurring 
during  two  years  once  a  fortnight.  Are  we  to  take  it 
from  you  that  you  do  not  recollect  whether  these 
meetings  took  place  or  not  ? — I  really  cannot 
remember. 

We  have  a  record  in  the  Freeman's  Journal  of  your 
attendance  at  meetings  on  September  13  and 
October  18,  1881  ? — I  was  at  a  meeting  on  October  18, 
at  which  the  No-rent  Manifesto  was  read. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  fortnightly  business  meetings 
of  the  League.  Am  I  to  take  it  from  you  that  you  do 
not  recollect  what  took  place  at  any  meeting  ? — Y^es. 

You  were  the  treasurer  ? — One  of  the  treasurers. 

Were  you  a  treasurer  during  the  whole  of  the  time 
of  the  League's  existence  ? — That  is  so. 
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I  suppose  you  duly  attended  to  your  business  ? — Tlie 
general  business  of  the  treasurership  devolved  on  Mr. 
Egan,  who  lived  in  Dublin.  He  was  the  active 
treasurer  at  the  commencement.  I  was  in  London 
half  the  year,  and  I  had  no  continuous  opportunity 
of  interfering  in  the  business  of  the  League.  I  think 
Dr.  Kenny  became  the  Dublin  treasurer  afterwards. 

You  say  that  at  the  commencement  Mr.  Egan  was 
the  active  treasurer.  I  presume  you  exercised  some 
supervision  over  the  accounts  ? — I  did  not  exercise 
any  supervision  with  regard  to  the  grants  made  by  the 
executive. 

Did  yon  open  a  banking  account  ? — I  do  not 
remember  what  the  routine  was.  There  is  no  doubt 
the  money  was  kept  in  a  bank. 

Any  moneys  placed  in  any  bank  would  be  placed  to 
an  account  opened  in  the  names  of  the  three  tre?i- 
surers  ? — Yes,  but  it  may  be  that  Mr.  Egan  had  power 
to  sign  for  the  other  two. 

Who  were  the  bankers  to  the  treasurers  of  the 
League  in  the  first  instance  ? — I  think  the  Hibernian 
Bank  in  Dublin. 

Was  the  account  in  your  name  as  one  of  the 
treasurers  ? — I  do  not  know.     I  cannot  remember. 

Have  you  ever  inquired  ? — I  have  never  inquired. 

Not  recently  ?— I  have  not  made  the  slightest 
inquiry.     I  never  have. 

As  treasurer,  did  you  ever  see  the  bank  book  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  I  did. 

As  treasurer,  did  you  ever  draw  a  cheque  ? — I  do  not 
know.  Very  likely  I  did,  but  I  cannot  remember 
now. 

You  cannot  recollect  whether  an  account  was 
opened,  whether  an  account  was  opened  in  your 
name,  whether  you  had  a  bank  book,  or  whether  you 
drew  cheques  ? — I  do  not  remember  at  all. 

Not  one  of  those  facts  ? — Not  one  of  them. 

When  moneys  were  received,  who  would  be  the 
person  who  received  it  ? — Well,  I  think  Mr.  Egan. 
He  lived  in  Dublin. 

Did  he  furnish  to  you  any  account  of  his  receipts  ? 
"-I  am  not  aware  that  he  did. 

What  is  your  memory  as  to  that  ? — I  really  cannot 
say. 

Did  you  as  treasurer  take  any  part  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties    of  treasurer  ? — I  think  not. 

Why  not  ?— Well,  I  suppose  natural  indolence  had 
something  to  do  with  it. 

Being  a  politician,  you  do  not  mean  that  ? — Yes, 
undoubtedly  that  is  so.  It  was  also  on  account  of  my 
unavoidable  absence  from  Dublin. 

But  you  visited  Dublin  ? — Yes,  from  time  to  time. 

And  attended  meetings  1 — Yes,  occasionally. 

Mr.  Egan  after  a,  time  went  to  Paris  ? — Yes,  he 
•went  to  Paris. 

Give  me  the  date  ? — I  know  he  was  there  in 
October,  1881,  and  some  time  before  that. 

Who  was  acting  as  Dublin  treasurer  after  Mr.  Egan 
left  Dublin  for  Paris  ?— Dr.  Kenny,  I  think. 


Mr.  Egan  left  for  Paris  in  1881  ?— I  suppose  about 
that  time. 

Was  there  any  alteration  in  the  account  at  the 
Hibernian  Bank  when  he  went  to  Paris  and  Dr. 
Kenny  became  treasurer  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Did  you  make  any  inquiry  about  that  ? — I  do  not 
remember  that  I  did.  I  know  the  fact  was  that  Dr. 
Keimy  became  treasurer  and  signed  cheques,  but  I  do 
not  remember  whether  any  change  was  made,  or  what 
the  particulars  of  the  change  were. 

You  know  that  money  came  into  the  fnnds  of  the 
Land  League  from  the  Irish  World.  To  whom  would 
that  money  probably  be  sent^?-^!  think  most  likely  to 
Mr.  Egan. 

Whether  in  Dublin  or  in  Paris  ? — I  think  so.  At  the 
time  I  went  to  Paris  the  Land  League  was  suppressed. 
I  went  tu  Paris  in  1881.  The  Land  League  was  Eap< 
pressed  when  I  got  there. 

Whether  the  money  was  sent  to  Mr.  Egan  or  to  Dr. 
Kenny,  whoever  received  it  ought  to  have  kept  a 
record  ? — Certainly. 

Who  were  the  bankers  of  the  League  in  Paris  ? — 
Messrs.  Monro  and  Co. 

When  did  they  become  bankers  to  the  League  ? — 
Well,  I  do  not  know.  The  Land  League  only  existed 
for  about  two  years  altogether.  They  were  the 
bankers  when  I  went  to  Paris. 

I  presume  they  would  not  have  become  bankers 
until  Mr.  Egan  went  to  Paris  ? — I  am  not  sure  about 
that.    I  think  they  might  have  been  before. 

Whether  paid  into  Monro's  Bank  or  into  the 
Hibernian  Bank  in  Dublin,  the  money  would  be  paid 
in  ? — I  suppose  so. 

Can  you  give  the  Commissioners  any  information  as 
to  the  amount  of  money  received  from  the  Irish 
World  during  the  two  years  of  the  Land  League  ?— • 
I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  what  the  amonnt  was. 

Yon  have  told  me  that  a  record  would  be  kept  by 
the  treasurer,  Mr.  Egan  or  Dr.  Kenny,  as  to  the 
money  that  would  be  received  from  the  different 
sources.  Have  yon  ever  seen  that  record  ? — Oh,  no,  I 
have  not. 

If  it  was  kept,  do  you  know  where  such  record  is 
now  ? — I  have  not  the  slightest  idea. 

As  far  as  you  can  judge, would  it  be  tme,  as  said  by 
Mr.  Egan,  that  whilst  he  was  treasurer  of  the  Land 
League  he  received  $346,000  from  Patrick  Ford  ?— I 
do  not  know. 

I  will  read  you  what  he  said,  from  United 
Ireland  of  March  1,  1884  :— 

"  While  I  was  treasurer  of  the  Irish  National  Land 
League,  I  received  from  Mr.  Ford,  regularly  remitted 
each  week,  without  any  deductions,  every  cent  that 
reached  his  hands  as  subscriptions  for  that  fund, 
amounting  to  the  sum,  as  I  recollect,  of  $346,000. , 
This,  I  am  aware,  included  at  least  two  liberal  sub- 
scriptions from  Mr.  Ford  personally,  and  all  the  ex' 
penses  incidental  to  the  collection,  account-keeping, 
printingof  circulars,  envelopes,postage,&c.,for  nearly 
three  years  he  paid  out  of  his  own  pocket." 
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Have  you  ever  heard  that  before  ? — I  may  have.  I 
heard  of  it  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  but  I  do  Hot 
remember  having  heard  it  before. 

It  is  published,  you  know,  in  United  Ireland  on 
March  1,  1884.  You  may  or  may  not  have  read  that 
paper  ? — I  probably  did  not  read  it.  I  never  read 
^rish  newspapers  in  England,  nor  English  newspapers 
ih  Ireland.    (Laughter.) 

That  is  not  my  point.  What  I  am  asking  yon  is  did 
you  ever  hear  that  your  acting  treasurer  had  received 
that  sum  from  Mr.  Ford  during  Mr.  Egan's  treasurer- 
ship  ? — I  think  not. 

Have  you  any  reason  at  all  to  disbelieve  that  state- 
ment ? — No  ;  I  am  disposed  to  believe  it. 

Haveyougivento  the  Commissioners  all  the  informa- 
tion yon  can  give  as  to  the  accounts  of  the  Land 
League  ? — Certainly  I  have. 

Had  you  any  other  banking  account,  except  those 
yon  have  mentioned,  as  treasurer  of  the  Land 
League  ?— There  may  have  been  a  National  Bank 
acconnt,  but  I  really  do  not  know. 

Would  that  be  in  London  ? — Oh,  no.  The  Land 
League  had  no  account  at  all  in  London. 

Well,had  you  any  acconnt  at  the  National  Bank  ? — 
1  really  do  not  know.  Tteremayhave  been  an  account 
at  the  National  Bank  in  Dublin,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Yon  are  quite  sure  there  was  no  English  account  ? — 
Yes. 

Appealing  to  your  memory,  do  you  not  recollect 
whether  yoit  had  a  National  Bank  account  or  not  ? — I 
really  cannot  remember. 

At  any  time  ? — We  have  had  a  NationalBank  account 
at  Charing-eross  since  1886. 

Yes,  but  that  is  quite  distinct.  Is  your  statement 
now  that  you  had  any  National  Bank  acconnt  in 
Dublin  in  1879-81  or  that  you  had  not  ? — I  do  not 
remember. 

Or  in  London  ? — Oh,  clearly   not  in  London. 

Do  you  know  anything  whatever  about  the 
accounts  ? — I  know  very  little  about  them.  I  have 
told  you  that  Mr.  Egan  lived  in  Dublin  and  that  he 
was  the  acting  treasurer.  I  had  not  the  means  of 
giving  continuous  attention  to  the  business  of  the 
League. 

We  will  come  now  to  the  month  of  October,  1881, 
Yon  were  in  Dnblin  in  that  month  ? — Yes. 

Does  your  memory  serve  you  as  to  how  long  you 
were  in  Dublin  prior  to  the  actual  physical  suppression 
of  the  Land  League  on  October  18,1881  P — Imight  have 
been  there  a  fortnight.  I  think  I  was  some  little 
time  in  Dublin  at  that  time. 

We  have  it  in  the  Freeman's  Journal  that  you  were 
in  Dublin  on  September  17  ?— t  know  I  was  some 
days  in  Dnblin  before  October  18,  but  I  did  not 
make.a  continnoas  stay, 

I  gather  you  were  more  or  less  attending  to  the 
business  of  the  League  at  that  time  ? — I  was  there 
at  the  time. 

I  want  from  yon  now  whom  you  found  acting  in  the 


League  rooms  at  this  time — October,  1881  ? — I  think 
it  was  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor. 

May  we  take  it  that.that  gentleman  had  principal 
charge  ? — I  think  so. 

Anyone  else  besides  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor  ? — ^Thera 
were  a  number  of  employis  there  ;  but  I  think  Mr. 
Arthur  O'Connor  had  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of 
the  office. 

Who  was  the  secretary  at  that  time  ? — There  was  no 
hon.  secretary  so  far  as  I  know.  Brennan  was  in 
prison. 

J.  P.  Quinn,  had  he  been  a  clerk  in  the  ofSce  ?— 
Yes. 

When  Mr.  Brennan  was  arrested,  as  I  think  he  was 
under  Mr.  Forster's   Act,    who  supplied  his  place  ?— > 
Well,  I  db  not  know.     I  think  no   one    in  particular. 
I  think  Mr.  Quinn's  position  was  that  he  was  senior  . 
clerk  in  the  office. 

And  therefore,  with  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor  p^sent,  he 
would  materially  supply  Mr.  Brennan's  place  ? — I 
suppose  so. 

Was  Mr.  Campbell  in  Dublin  at  this  time  ? — I  know 
he  was,  because  he  read  the  No-rent  Manifesto. 

Was  October  18  your  last  meeting  ? — I  think  so  ;  it 
was  the  date  of  the  No-rent  Manifesto  being  read.  I 
suppose  that  was  the  18th. 

Mr.  Campbell,  you  say,  read  it  ? — Yes. 

Was  that  an  open  public  meeting  or  a  meeting  of 
the  executive  ? — An  open  public  meeting. 

So  that  the  public  and  the  reporters  could  be  ad- 
mitted ? — I  think  so. 

You  would  gather  from  that;  of  course,  who  were  in 
Dublin  and  who  were  prominent  members  of  the 
League  ?  Had  you  seen  Mr.  Campbell  in  Dublin 
before  the  18th  ?  You  say  he  read  the  manifesto  ? — I 
have  certainly  seen  Mr.  Campbell  in  Dublin  before 
that. 

Were  you  contemplating  the  suppression  before  the 
issue  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  proclamation  of  Octo- 
ber 20  ? — ^Well,  I  think  we  were  from  what  had 
passed  some  tiine  before. 

May  we  take  it  that  Mr.  Egan's  translation  to  Paris, 
on  April,  1881,  was  in  anticipation  of  a  probable  sup- 
pression of  the  League  ? — It  was  to  get  the  money  out 
if  the  jurisdiction. 

But  shortly  before  October  20,  had  you  not  become 
very  apprehensive  that  the  suppression  would  be 
immediate  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any 
specific  reason  for  thinking  so. 

Did  you  attend  the  Land  League  ofSces  at  all,  Mr. 
Biggar,  at  this  time  ? — I  was  there,  as  I  told  yon.  I 
believe  I  was  some  days  in  Dnblin  before  that  time, 
on  account  of  the  excitement. 

Being  in  Dublin  you  would  attend  the  offices  of  the 
Land  League  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  notice  whether  before  the  20th  there  had 
been  any  removal  of  books  or  documents  ? — I  knew 
that  certain  books  were  removed  to  England  about  the 
time  I  went  to  England  myself. 

What  time  would  that  be  ?— About  the  summer. 
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Did  that  removal  take  place  with  your  cognizance  ? 
It  may  assist  you  if  I  read  a  letter  of  October  18, 
addressed  to  Dr.  Kenny.  (Beading.)  "  Dear  Sir, — 
Yours  received,  Mr.  O'C."  I  presume  Mr.  O'Connor  ? 
•—Very  likely. 

(Reading.)  "  And  Mr.  Sheridan  will  proceed  to 
London  to-day."  (To  witness.)  Your  name  was 
originally  inserted  and  struck  through.  (Reading.) 
"I  will  go  by  Liverpool  and  bring  the  books  from 
there  to  Falace-chambers  ;  and  I  shall  also  instruct 
the  men  at  Liverpool  to  return  to  Dublin  as  you 
request."  Now  I  call  your  attention  to  that  letter. 
I  ask  you,  had  you  on  the  18th  or  19th  of  October  any 
knowledge   of  the   removal  of  those  books  ? — I  think 

GO. 

Books  and  documents  I  mean  F — Of  course  I  heard 
that  some  books  had  been  removed,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  the  particulars  were.  I  never  saw  the 
books  mvjielf  or  the  documents  ;  I  do  not  know  what 
was  removed.  Books  were  removed,  and  beyond  that 
I  know  nothing. 

For  two  years  the  Leagne  had  been  receiving  and 
answering  letters,  and  entries  had  been  made  from 
tim£  to  time  in  books.  May  I  ask  you  whether  you 
had  knowledge  as  to  what  room  for  instance  these 
documents  were  stored  or  kept  in  ? — Not  at  all. 

Did  you  know  how  they  would  take  the  books  ?  Do 
you  know  whether  they  were  taken  in  a  van  ? — Oh,  I 
do  not  know  at  all,  I  do  not  know  what  size  they 
were. 

I  will  ask  you  a  comprehensive  question — Do  you 
know  now  what  has  become  of  these  books  and  docu- 
ments ? — I  have  not  the  slightest  idea.  I  saw  in  the 
newspaper  to-day  that  Mr.  Lewis  had  given  you  cer- 
tain books  ;  but  I  do  not  know  what  books. 
I  (The  books  produced.)  Do  these  four  books  repre- 
sent all  the  books  of  the  Land  League  ? — Oh,  I  dq  not 
know  at  all. 

You  were  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  Land  League 
offices,  and  may  I  ask  you  whether  you  say  that  these 
four  books  represent  the  Land  League  books  ? — Well, 
I  really  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
bulk  of  the  books  went  to  Liverpool. 

Then  there  was  a  bulk  that  went  to  Liverpool  ? — 
Books  went  to  Liverpool  ;  but  so  far  as  I  know  I 
never  saw  them  and  never  heard  what  size  they  were . 

Did  you  not  get  the  books  ;  did  not  The  Times  get 
them  from  Mr.  Brady  ? — I  understood  that  Mr.  Lewis 
and   Mr.  Brady  gave  certain  books. 

Do  you  represent  that  the  Irish  Land  League  books 
which  you  called  a  bulk  Witness. — I  do  not  know. 

Are  these  the  bulk  or  a  sample  ? — I  understood  that 
Mr.  Lewis  gave  you  certain  books — that  Mr.  Lewis 
and  Mr.  Brady  gave  you  certain  books. 

Sir  C.  Russell.— My  Lords,  in  addition  to  these 
there  is  a  box  of  books  which  we  produced  to  Mr. 
Soames  long  ago. 

SiE  H.  James. — My  Lords,  if  these  books  are  pro- 
duced in  Court  they  speak  for  themselves. 


Bib  C.  Russell.— Thirty-two  books  I  think. 

'I'he  President.— I  do  not  know  what  books  have 
been  produced  to  Mr.  Soames  ;  this  is  the  first  time 
I  have  heard  of  32  books. 

Sib  C.  Russell.— I  was  told  the  number  was  32. 

Sir  H.  James. — I  think  my  friend  must  have  mis- 
understood the  number.  It  could  not  have  been  so. 
(To  witness.)  I  will  not  ask  you  as  to  the  contents 
of  these  books  at  present  ;  but  you  do  not  represent 
that  these  books  were  all  the  books  you  saw  ? — No, 
and  I  never  understood  so  ;  what  was  in  my  head  wa( 
that  all  the  important  books  were  removed  to  England, 
and  I  suppose  these  are  the  ones  that  Mr.  Brady  has 
given  up  ;  and  what  is  left  behind  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing. 

I  am  referring  to  the  Irish  branch  of  the  League  ?— 
What  I  heard  in  the  evidence  before  the  Commission 
was  that  the  Land  League  books  were  removed,  and 
in  fact  I  think  Mr.  Campbell's  letter  there  refers  to 
he  removal  of  these  books  from  Liverpool  to  London, 
and  I  understood  that  all  the  important  books  were 
removed  to  Liverpool,  and  then  to  Mr.  Brady.  It  was 
not  likely  that  they  would  remove  the  unimportant 
and  leave  the  important  behind. 

Did  you  leave  a  rough  cash-book  bound  in  black  ?— 
I  cannot  tell  you. 

With  reference  to  your  being  ^n  Holyhead,  what  did 
you  go  there  for  ? — Instructions  had  been  given  to  me 
to  go  from  Dublin  to  Holyhead — instructions  from  Mr, 
Parnell — so  that  I  should  be  out  of  the  jurisdiction, 
so  I  took  up  my  position  at  Holyhead. 

(Reading.)  "  I  shall  also  instruct  the  men  at 
Liverpool  to  return  to  Dublin  as  you  request."  To 
whom  did  that  refer  ? — I  suppose  the  men  who 
removed  the  books.  I  suppose  from  that  that  they 
were  of  bulk.  I  think  those  are  not  the  hooka 
at  all. 

Where  are  the  books  ? — I  suppose  Brady  has  given 
them  up.  I  do  not  know  what  Brady  gave  you.  I 
never  saw  them. 

From  the  fact  that  the  men  went  to  Liverpool  yon 
will  agree  that  the  books  must  have  been  bulky  ?— 
I  think  so. 

But  to  your  knowledge,  Mr.  Biggar,  was  there  any 
destruction  of  any  of  the  documents  ? — Not  so  far  as  I 
know,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  heard  of  such  a 
thing. 

Then  they  are  in  existence,  or  were  in  existence. 
As  far  as  you  know  were  they  removed,  the  books 
that  were  so  bulky  tha*  men  had  to  carry  them  to 
Liverpool  ? — I  do  not  know  what  was  taken  to  Liver- 
pool. 

What  do  you  think  became  of  the  documents,  apart 
from  the  books  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Never  inquired  ? — Never  inquired. 

Never  heard  ? — Never  heard. 

And  since  this  inquiry  have  you  ioquireij  ? — ^Not  at 
all. 

So  they  may  be  anywhere  as  far  as  you  know  ?— 
Yes. 
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And  you  cannot  give  the  slightest  assistance  in 
finding  out  what  became  of  these  docaments  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  books  ? — I  do  not  know  whether 
such  a  thing  exists  or  not. 

Assuming  them  to  exist,  can  you  put  us  upon  the 
trace  ? — Not  in  the  slightest. 

You  never  took  the  trouble  and  never  sought  it  ? — 
No.  I  was  not  interested  in  the  matter  at  all.  What 
I  understood  was  that  the  Government  suppressed  the 
League,  and  that  everything  was  scattered  about,  and 
I  never  knew  where  the  things  went. 

Did  you  know  at  any  time  ot  any  letters  of  Devoy's 
—5,000  letters — being  circulated  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

Or  did  you  know  of  any  sums  of  money  ever  being 
paid  for  the  circulation  of  letters  ? — Not  at  all. 

Did  you  know  of  the  circulation  of  the  No-rent 
Manifesto  ? — I  knew  the  No-rent  Manifesto  was  pro- 
mulgated ;    but  I  left  Dublin  the  night  it  was  read. 

What  did  you  do  in  relation  to  this  as  treasurer  ? 
Circulation  represents  expenditure;  did  you  know, 
whilst  Mr.  Parnell  was  arrested  under  Mr.  Forster's 
Act,  of  the  No-rent  Manifesto  being,  you  call  it 
promulgated,  I  call  it  circulated  ? — I  was  sent  to  at. 
Holyhead  to  come  over  and  act  as  chairman  when  the 
Ko-rent  Manifesto  was  being  read  ;  but  another 
chairman  was  considered  more  suitable  and  was  found, 
and  took  the  chair.  He  was  a  Catholic  and  held  a 
very  high  position  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  he 
acted  as  chairman,  and  I  was  present  on  the  occasion. 
I  came  over  that  morning  from  Holyhead.  I  had 
gone  out  of  the  jurisdiction  two  or  three  days  before, 
and  I  returned  on  October  18. 

Was  that  No-rent  Manifesto  circulated  through- 
out Ireland  ? — I  left  Ireland  that  night,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  went  on,  but  I  suppose  it  was. 

Did  you  know  of  any  payment  being  made  out  of 
the  Land  League  funds  for  the  circulation  of  that 
manifesto  ? — I  expect  the  Land  League  paid  for  it  ; 
I  do  not  know,  I  suppose  so. 

I  will  take  that,  if  you  please,  as  an  instance  ; 
where  would  any  record  be  made  of  the  expenditure 
of  that  money  in  relation  to  the  circulation  of  the 
No-rent  Manifesto  ? — I  expect  Mr.  Egan  would  make 
a  record. 

But  the  payment  would  be  made  over  here  ;  would 
it  be  Dr:  Kenny  or  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor  who  would 
make  it  ? — Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor  and  Dr.  Kenny 
ceased  to  exist  as  far  as  the  League  was  concerned, 
because  the  League  did  not  exist. 

One  other  matter.  Did  you,  as  treasurer,  draw 
cheques  at  all  ? — I  do  not  remember  to  have  done  so 
at  that  time. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  cheques  were  drawn  after 
October  20  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Did  you  know  of  Dr.  Kenny  drawing  any  cheques  ? 
—I  did  not  know. 

As  treasurer,  Mr.  Biggar,  did  not  you  inquire  what 
was  become  of  the  funds  ? — I  did  not.   . 

.And  took  no  interest  therein  ? — I  had  no  power  ;  I 
w.as  not  there  and  had  no  means  of  infiueucing  — — 


You  were  at  Holyhead  ? — I  stayed  in  Holyhead,  I 
think,  for  a  day  or  two  after  the  18th. 

Was  there  any  paying  over  any  large  sum  of  money 
to  the  Ladies'  Laud  League  ? — The  Ladies  Land 
League  got  sums  of  money  from  time  to  time,  with  my 
approval. 

With  your  knowledge  ? — I  was  cognizant  that  sums 
of  money  had  been  given  to  them,  and  large  sums, 
too. 

Did  you  sign  the  cheques  making  over  sums  of  money 
to  the  Ladies'  Land  League  ? — I  may  have  done  so. 

Did  they  receive  as  much  as  £61,023  from  you  ? — I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Reid.— Do  you  mean  from  him  person- 
ally ? 

Sir  H.  James.— From  the  funds  of  the  Land 
League  ? — I  do  not  disavow  large  payments  to  the 
Ladies'  Land  League,  because  I  had  conversations 
with  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  John  Dillon,  and  Mr.  Michael 
Davitt  upon  the  subject  a  short  time  before  the  Land 
League  ceased  to  exist. 

I  am  putting  this  question  to  you  as  treasurer  of  the 
Land  League  ;  did  the  Ladies'  Land  League  receive 
a  sum  so  large  that  the  figure  I  have  mentioned  may 
represent  it  ? — It  may  represent  it. 

When  was  that  sum  made  over  to  the  Ladies'  Land 
League  ? — I  do  not  know.  The  Ladies'  Land  League 
was  in  existence  partly  when  the  other  League  was  in 
existence,  and  when  it  was  suppressed  the  Ladies' 
Land  League  became  more  active. 

From  the  time  the  Land  League  was  in  existence 
were  grants  made  to  the  Ladies'  Land  League  ? — I 
think  so  ;  I  have  no  doubt  about  it,  because  they 
looked  after  the  sustenance  of  the  suspects  and  looked 
after  their  accounts. 

Did  they  do  that  before  the  suppression  of  the  Land 
League  ? — I  think  so. 

Do  you  represent  that  before  October  20  the  Ladies 
Land  League  had  been  supporting  suspects  as  well 
as  the  Land  League  ? — I  think  so. 

Were  they  paying  for  these  suspects  out  of  their  own 
funds  ? — They  had  money  of  their  own,  and  they 
certainly  got  money  from  the  Land  League. 

For  that  purpose  ?— That  was  one  purpose. 

And  were  these  payments  continued  from  time  to 
time  to  the  Ladies'  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

When  was  it  the  Land  League  ceased  to  make  these 
payments  to  the  Ladies'  Land  League  ? — It  was  some 
time  not  long  after  Mr.  Parnell  got  out  of  prison.  I 
think  it  was  in  the  summer  of  1882. 

Did  the  Ladies'  Land  League  render  any  accounts  of 
the  way  in  which  they  had  spent  their  money  ?— I 
know  the  Ladies'  Land  League  kept  their  accounts 
very  carefully. 

And  rendered  copies  of  them  to  persons  from  whom 
they  received  the  money  ?— I  do  not  know.  I 
certainly  never  read  them. 

But  did  you  not  know  that  such  accounts  were 
rendered  ? — I  do  not  know. 

To    whom    would    they    havQ     been     rendered,    if 
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rendered  ?— They   would     be    probatly   Bent   to    Mr. 
Egan. 

As  fai  as  you  know,  would  the  Ladies'  Land  League 
teceive  the  money  from  Mr.  Egan  ? — Yes. 

And  account'for  how  they  spent  it  to  Mr.  Egan  ? — I 
do  not  know  whether  they  did  so  or  not. 

Were  they  concerned  in  the  defence  of  prisoners  ? — 
I  really  do  not  know. 

Did  not  you  enter  into  communication  with  the 
ladies  yourself  ? — I  did,  many  times.  I  had  several 
conversations  with  the  ladies  of  the  League  with 
reference  to  its  affairs,  and  I  believe  that  they  were 
exceedingly  strict. 

What  authority  was  given  to  them  ? — I  do  not  think 
there  was  any  direct  negotiation.  I  think  the  Ladies' 
league  gradually  increased  in  influence,  and  of 
course,  when  the  Land  League  was  suppressed,  it  be- 
came the  duty  of  the  ladies  to  look  after  evicted 
tenants. 

Who  would  be  the  person  who  delegated  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Land  League  to  the  Ladies'  League  ? — Mr. 
Parnell  may  have  done  so. 

No,  Mr.  Parnell  was  in  custody.  I  am  speaking  of 
the  delegation  of  authority  after  the  suppression  of  the 
Land  League. — I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Who,  Mr.  Biggar,  would  be  the  persons  who  dele- 
gated the  authority  to  the  Ladies'  Land  League  ? — I 
do  not  know. 

Have  you  no  suggestion  to  make  on  the  subject  ?— I 
do  not  know  that  there  was  any  delegation.  After  the 
suppression  of  our  League  the  ladies  simply  extended 
their  influence  and  the  scope  of  their  labour. 

But  the  scope  of  their  labour  was  extended  by  means 
of  funds  supplied  from  the  Land  League  ?— Certainly. 

And  that  must  have  been  with  sanction  ? — Certainly. 

Who  gave  that  sanction  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Yoa  visited  Paris,  Mr.  Biggar  ? — Yes. 

At  what  date  ?— October  25,  1881. 

How  long  did  you  remain  there  ? — About  three 
months. 

That  brings  us  to  the  early  part  of  1882.  Did  you 
return  to  Paris  subsequently  ? — Yes.  ■< 

When  Egan  was  there  ?— Yes. 

When  were  you  in  Paris  this  second  time  in  con- 
nexion with  Land  League  affairs  ? — In  the  spring  of 
1882,  I  think. 

Egan  at  that  time  was  resident  in  Paris  ? — Yes. 

He  was  joint-treasurer  with  yoa  of  the  Land  League 
funds  ? — Yes,  he  was  acting  treasurer  there. 

Did  you  as  treasurer  consult  with  him  as  to  the 
expenditure  of  money  ? — We  had  some  conversations 
on  the  subject. 

Did  you  see  any  books  ? — Certainly  I  saw  books. 

Was  Egan  keeping  the  books  at  that  time  ? — He  was, 

Was  money  being  transmitted  to  Egan  from  America  ? 
—Yes. 

Was  any  collection  being  made  in  Ireland  at  this 
time  for  the  Land  League  funds,  although  the  League 
itself  had  been  suppressed  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  think 
not. 


Was  any  money  at  all  coming  from  the  United  King- 
dom f — None  would  be  coming  from  England  because 
the  organization  'here  could  not  do  much  more  than 
pay  its  expenses. 

Was  any  money  coming  from  Ireland  ? — I  think  not. 

Was  there  any  audit  of  accounts  at  this  time  ?— ■ 
Not  until  afterwards. 

Were  you  consulted  as  to  the  accounts  that  should 
be  submitted  to  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  and  the  othei 
gentlemen  for  audit  ? — Not  at  all. 

Were  your  visits  to  Paris  paid  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  beyond  the  jurisdiction,  or  were  they 
on  the  business  of  the  Land  League  ? — They  were  on 
the  business  of  the  Land  League.  My  presence  was 
required  in  case  of  any  dealings  with  invested  funds. 
I  was  theref  or  the  purpose  of  signing  documents. 

Was  this  the  whole  object  of  your  visit — that  you 
should  be  near  Egan  in  order  to  sign  documents  ? — • 
Yes. 

You  never  saw  any  accounts  ? — I  saw  accounts,  but 
I  never  examined  them. 

You  have  now ,  told  us  all  you  have  ever  done  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  places  from  which  the 
funds  came  and  of  their  destination  ? — ^Exactly. 

When  did  you  come  again  within  the  jurisdiction- 
was  it  after  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Forster's  Act  ? — I 
think  before  that  ;  I  came  over  here  at  the  time 
Parliament  sat. 

I  am  speaking  of  Ireland,  not  England  ? — Oh,  I  do 
not  remember  when  I  returned  to  Ireland. 

Were  you  there  in  the  autumn  of  1882  ? — I  certainly 
was  there  then. 

And  did  you  remain  there  during  the  remainder  of 
1882  and  the  early  part  of  1883  ?— Yes. 

When  was  the  National  League  formed  ? — I  do  not 
remember. 

Was  it  not  formed  in  October,  1882  ? — ^About  that 
time. 

What  office  did  you  assume  in  the  National  League? 
' — I  cannot  remember  that.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
council.  I  do- not  know  exactly  what  position  I  held, 
I  think  I  was  the  treasurer. 

Do  you  remember  the  evidence  of  Parrel!  appearing 
in  the  Dublin  newspapers  during  the  last  ten  days  of 
January,  1883  ? — I  do  not  know  the  evidence  at  all. 

Do  you  not  recollect  the  man  being  examined — he 
gave  evidence  with  respect  to  the  Phcenix  Park 
murders  ? — I  do  not  remember  the  name  at  all. 

He  gave  evidence  as  an  approver  ? — ^What  did  ho 
swear  ? 

He  gave  details  of  the  murders.  Do  you  remember 
the  publication  of  his  evidence  ? — I  do  not.  I  re- 
member, in  a  general  way,  the  evidence  given  at  the 
trial,  but  I  do  not  remember  the  names  of  wit-* 
nesses. 

Do  yon  remember'  the  fact  of  the  examination  of 
an  approver  and  the  publication  of  his  evidence  ? — I 
do  not  exactly. 

You  do  recollect  the  examination  of  Carey  ?— Yes. 

At  a  date  shortly  before  February  24,  1883  ?— Yes, 
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His  evidence  was  published  in  the  newspapers  ? — 
Yes. 

Have  yon  ever  seen  Patrick  Egan  since  that  date  ? 
•-I  have  not. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  was  last  in  Dublin  on 
March  1,  1883  ? — I  really  do  not  know  ;  it  is  quite 
possible . 

Were  you  in  the  habit  ■  of  reading  the  Freeman's 
Journal  ? — I  was  when  I  was  in  Ireland. 

Was  your  attention  called  to  a  statement  relative 
to  Egan's  movements  published-  in  the  Freeman's 
Journal  on  March  9,  1883  ? — Very  likely. 

I  will  read  the  statement,  which  was  communicated 
by  Mr.  Jenkinson,  the  head  of  the  department  en- 
gaged in  the  investigation  of  crime  : — 

"  Mr.  Eg£in  has  been  under  the  police  surveillance 
for  some  time,  but,  notwithstanding  the  strictness  of 
the  watch  kept  upon  his  movements,  he  left  Ireland 
surreptitiously  on  Thursday  la,st  (March  1,  1883)  un- 
known to  the  detectives  who  were  watching  him,  and 
it  was  not  until  he  was  out  of  the  country  for  five 
days  that  the  police  became  aware  of  the  fact.  It 
was  reported  that  Mr.  Egan  was  ill  at  his  residence, 
and  that  Dr.  Eenny  was  attending  him,  the  blinds 
being  kept  down.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Kgan  believed  that  Sheridan  would  be  extradited, 
and  that  should  Mr.  Sheridan  be  brought  to  Ireland 
there  would  be  important  evidence  in  the  hands  of 
the  authorities.  Mr.  Egan  also  knew  that  soon  after 
Mr.  James  Carey  gave  his  evidence  there  was  a  search 
made  at  Carey's  residence,  which  resulted  in  the 
finding  of  three  letters  written  by  him,  and  dated  in 
October  and  November,  1881,  at  the  period  when  the 
Invincibles  were  established  in  Dublin.  These  letters 
were  addressed  to  Carey  from  Paris,  where  Mr.  Egan 
was  staying.  They  are  couched  in  ambiguous  terms.'and 
at  the  end  of  one  of  them  is  the  expression,  '  I  hope 
you  will  succeed  in  the  work  you  have  in  hand.'  I 
believe  Mr.  Egan  is  now  in  France.  They  are  all 
afraid  of  what  Sheridan  knows." 

Mr.  Beid. — This  ezti^act,  my  Lord,  of  course  cannot 
be  regarded  as  evidence. 

The  Pkesidbnt. — No  ;  it  is  merely  read  in  order 
that  a  question  might  be  founded  upon  it. 

Mr.  Eeid. — I  wish  to  point  out  that  in  the  Free- 
man's Journal  the  passage  is  introduced  in  this  way  : 
— "  It  appears  that  Mr.  Jenkinson  communicated  the 
following  statement  yesterday  to  a  representa,tive  of 
this  journal." 

Cross-examination  continued. — ^Have  you  ever  seen 
Hr.  Egan  since  this  date,  March  1,  1883  ? — I  hay^ 
never  seen  him  since. 

I    Have   you  had  any  communication   with   him  ? — I 
had  one  letter  from  him  about  another  matter. 

Was  the  matter  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
Land  League  ?— No,  not  in  the  slightest  degree. 

You  had  been  with  Egan  in  Paris  for  some  months 
in  1881  and  1882  ?— Yes. 

And  I  presume  you  were  on  terms  of  intimacy  and 
friendliness  with  him  ?— Yes. 

Did  yon  ever  write  to  him  to  ask  whether  this  state- 
ment published  in  the  newspaper  was  true  ?-r-Not  at  all. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  tliat  statement.  I.saw 
B  statement  to  the  effect  that  Egan  had  left  Dublin— 


in  f  ftct,  tUat  lie  had  evaded  the  police ;  but  beyond  that 
I  know  nothing  at  all,  agd  if  Mr.  Egan  had  been  put  on 
his  trial'  at  that  time  ibe  jury  would  have  been 
p%Ql^e4,  and  he  would  ba^Te  been  convicted  whether 
guilty  or  not. 

I  will  not  »rgue  that  poiut  with  yon.  This  state- 
ment having  been  made  publicly,  have  you  ever  com- 
municated with  Mr.  Egan  as  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  left  Dublin  ?— Not  at  all. 

Were  you  aware  that  on  the  day  on  which  Egan  left 
Ireland,  or  very  shortly  before  that  day,  he  drew  a 
cheque  for  ^1,000  ? — I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of 
it.  Let  me  remark  that  I  do  not  think  I  ever  read 
the  statement,  which  you  have  brought  to  my  notice. 
Of  course  I  knew  generally  that  he  had  evaded  the 
police  and  got  away  from  Ireland. 

Have  you  looked  into  the  accounts  of  tbe  Hibernian 
Bank  in  order  to  ascertain  what  money  Egan  was 
drawing  shortly  before  he  left  Ireland?— I  have  not.  •! 
do  not  believe  I  was  in  Dublin  when  he  left  Ireland. 

You  have  told  us  that  in  tbe  autumn  of  1882  and 
the  spring  of  1883  you  were  in  Dublin  from  time  to 
time  ? — Yes. 

You  mean,  then,  that  you  were  not  in  Dublin  at  the 
very  time  when  Egan  left  ? — I  think  I  was  probably 
in  London  at  the  time . 

Up  to  this  time  Egan  had  had  funds  in  his  posses- 
sion belonging  to  the  Land  League  ? — Certainly. 

When  he  left  Ireland  did  he  niake  over  that  money 
to  any  one  ? — I  do  not  know. 

As  treasurer,  surely  you  know  ?— No. 

Did  you  ever  inquire  ? — No.  I  suppose  Mr.  Dillon 
and  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  audited  the  accounts  care- 
fully. 

You  were  jointrtrea^urer,  remember  ?— Yes  ;  but  I 
never  was  an  acting  treasurer. 

Difl  you  make  any  inquiry  having  regard  to  the 
circumstances  of  Mr.  Egan's  departure — did  you  make 
any  inqiury  to  ascertain  what  had  become  of  the 
moneys  in  his  hands  ? — No.  I  had  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  Mr.  Egan  was  acting  dishonestly. 

I  ask  you  whether,  when  Mr.  Egan  left  in  this  way, 
you  did  not  communicate  with  him,  with  reference  to 
the  business  of  the  League,  with  a  view  to  learn  what 
had  become  of  the  money  over  which  he  had  control  ? 
—No. 

When  did  you  first  learn  that  Mr.  Egan  was  in 
America  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  suppose  I  must  have 
seen  the  information  in  the  newspapers. 

When  did  you  last  see  Mr.  Brennan  ? — I  think 
shortly  before  he  was  taken  prisoner  under  Mr. 
Forster's  Act. 

Have  you  ever  s^pn  him  since  February,  1883  ?— I 
think  not. 

Where  is  he  ?— I  believe  he  is  in  America. 

When  did  you  last  see  P.  J.  Sheridan  ?— About 
the  beginning  of  1882. 

Have  you  ever  seen  Sheridan  since  February,  1883  ? 
—Not  at  all. 

Where  la  he  now  ? — I  believethe  is  iu  America. 
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You  have  mentioned  John  Walsh,  of  Middlesbrongh. 
When  did  yoa  last  see  him  ? — I  do  not  knoir  the  date. 
He  was  organizer  for  our  organization  in  England. 

Have  you  ever  seen  him  since  Februaiy,  1883  ? — No. 

Where  is  he  ? — In  America. 

You  know  Frank  Byrne  in  London  ? — Yes. 

You  know  that  it  was  alleged  that  he  visited  Dub- 
lin in  1882  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  alleged 
or  not. 

Have  you  ever  seen  him  since  February,  1883  ?— No. 

Where  is  he  'f — In  America,  I  believe. 

And  his  wife  is  there  too  ? — I  believe  so. 

Did  you  ever  meet  a  man  named  Tynan  or  Thompson? 
— Never  ;  I  never  heard  of  such  a  person  until  the 
beginning  of  these  proceedings. 

At  this  point  the  Court  adjourned  for  luncheon. 

On  its  reassembling,  the  cross-examination  of  Mr. 
Biggar  was  continued  by  SiE  H.  James. 

I  was  asking  you  a  question  as  to  your  knowledge 
of  this  man  known  by  the  name  of  Number  One  ?— 
Yos  ;  I  heard  of  some  one  being  spoken  of  as  Number 
One  at  the  Phcenix  Park  triaU,  and  I  heard  him 
referred  to  in  these  proceedings. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  name  Tynan  or  Thomp- 
son ? — I  heard  it  mentioned  in  these  proceedings,  but 
not  before. 

Did  you  not  hear  the  name  spoken  of  in  the  trials  ? 
— I  heard  the  name  Number  One  ;  I  do  not  know  that 
I  heard  the  name  Tynan  or  Thompson,  as  far  as  I 
recollect  ;    I  mean  in  connexion  with  politics. 

Did  you  attend  meetings  in  London  in  connexion 
with  either  the  English  or  the  Irish  Land  League  ?— 
Oh,  certainly. 

Have  yoU|  in  your  mind  the  evidence  given  by  the 
witness  George  Mulqueeny  on  the  13th  of  March  as 
to  your  attending  meetings  ?  Has  your  attention  been 
called  to  his  evidence  ? — If  you  will  repeat  what  his 
evidence  was  I  will  tell  you.  I  was  present  when  Mul- 
queeny was  examined,  but  I  do  not  know  to  what  you 
refer. 

It  is  quite  sufficient  for  me  if  you  say  your  attention 
has  been  called  to  his  evidence  ? — Certainly  ;  I 
heard  it. 

Have  you  attended  meetings  in  London  at  which 
Mulqueeny  was  present  ? — I  have  ;    certainly. 

I  take  it  from  you  that  you  have  never  met  any  man 
passing  by  the  name  of  Tynan  or  Thompson  ?— Cer- 
tainly. 

At  these  meetings  did  you  meet  Frank  Byrne  P— 
pertain  ly. 

Up  to  the  time  you  mention  i*— As  long  as  he  was  in 
London. 

That  would  be  not  later  than  the  spring  of  1883  P— 
I  believe  not. 

At  this  time  where  were  the  chambers  of  the 
League  ? — At  Palace-chambers. 

Frank  Byrne  was  secretary  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  know  a  man  named  Hamilton  Williams  ?— 
I  have  seen  him. 


Have  yon  seen  him  at  the  League  offices  at  Palace- 
ehambers  ?— rl  have. 

When  did  you  last  see  Hamilton  Williams  ?— I  do 
not  know.    Certainly  not  since  March,  1883. 

How  long  before  that  peiriod  did  yon  see  Hamilton 
Williams  ?— I  do  not  know  that  ;  I  saw  him  several 
times  at  the  Lapd  League  offices  and  once  at  a  meeting 
at  Clerkenwell.  I  can  only  tell  you  in  an  uncertain 
way  as  to  when  I  saw  him.  I  am  not  sure  now 
whether  our  organization  in  London  continued  after 
the  Land  League  was  suppressed  in  IrelaJ^d ;  I  suppose 
it  did. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  is  in  America  ?-^I  do  not 
know  ;  I  have  not  heard  of  him  in  Ameriea  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Land  League. 

You  were  also  one  of  those  in  charge  of  the 
National  League  ?  Who  became  the  principal 
managers  of  that  party  P — I  think  Mr.  Timothy  Har- 
rington was  one  of  the  most  influential.  He  was  hon. 
secretary  and  gave  a  great  amount  of  work  and  labour 
to  the  organization. 

You  say  he  was  hon.  secretary  ;  was  there  any  other 
secretary  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  there  were  clerks  in  the 
office. 

I  suppose  that  Mr.  Harrington,  when  not  engaged  in 
his  Parliamentary  duties,  would  be  in  Dublin,  and 
would  be  one  of  the  principal  managers  ? — I  suppose 
so. 

When  did  he  occupy  that  position  P — I  am  not  sure  ; 
at  an  early  stage. 

What  position  did  yon  occupy  ? — I  was  one  of  the 
treasurers. 

Along  with  whom  P — Moloney,  and  then  Mr.  Justin 
M'Carthy  and  Dr.  Eenny,  I  think. 

May  I  take  it  that  you  first  occupied  that  position 
early  in  1883  ?— Yes. 

What  accounts  have  been  opened  by  you  ?— Moloney, 
I  think,  had  an  account  at  the  National  Bank,  and  in 
January,  1886,  Mr.  M'Carthy  opened  an  account  at  the 
National  Bank  at  Charing-cross. 

When  grants  were  made  from  the  National  League, 
where  would  they  be  drawn  p — They  would  be  drawn 
from  Dublin. 

By  whom  would  the  cheques  be  signed  ? — I  suppose 
by  Dr.  Kenny. 

Did  you  sign  any  cheques  ? — I  cannot  say ;  I  do  not 
recollect  any  specific  case  of  signing  cheques  myself. 

When  applications  were  made  what  was  the  practice 
pursued  ? — It  was  similar  to  that  of  the  old  Land 
League.  What  occurs  is  this—- the  executive  meets 
once  a  fortnight  and  decides  upon  the  application, 
and  it  is  confirmed  next  day  at  a  public  meeting. 

Then  the  executive  considered  all  applications  F — I 
think  so. 

Would  a  copy  of  the  resolution  be  entered  in  the 
minute-book  ?— It  might  be. 

Had  the  National  League  any  organizers? — I  believe 
not. 

Then  the  whole  of  the  officials  would  be  repre- 
teotad     b;   the     council,    the    executive,    and    the 
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treasurer  ? — And  the  staff.  The  organizers  had  bcea 
paid  employis  and  the  clerks  are  now  paid. 

Did  Mr.Farnell  hold  in  his  hand  any  money  belong- 
ing to  the  National  League  ? — Personally  ? 

Yes  ?— I  think  not. 

In  whatever  capacity  he  acted  did  Mr.  Farnell  hare 
any  funds  of  the  National  League  in  his  own  name  ? 
— Not  as  far  as  I  can  remember. 

You  never  had  any  account  runnini;  between  you 
and  Mr.  Parnell  ? — I  never  mixed  my  own  money  with 
that  of  the  National  League,  and  I  do  not  think  Mr. 
Parnell  did. 

I  am  not  suggesting,  Mr.  Biggar,  that  yon  mixed  up 
your  own  money  and  thht  of  the  National  Loague. 
What  I  want  to  know  is  this — did  Mr.  Parnell  in  any 
capacity  hold  moneys  belonging  to  the  League  ?— No, 
except  that  he  is  one  of  the  trustees  for  the  invested 
funds  in  Paris. 

Did  he,  after  1882,  make  certain  payments  for  the 
League  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  ;  I  do  not 
think  he  did. 

With  respect  to  the  National  League,  you  had  an 
account  at  the  National  Bank  ? — We  have  now  an 
account  at  the  National  Bank. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  the  1886  account  r — I  do  not 
know  whether  we  have  any  account  in  Dublin. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  earlier  days  of  the  National 
League.  Had  you  or  had  yon  not  an  account  at  the 
National  B?ink  in  Dublin,  or  in  Ireland  ?— Well,  I 
really  do  not  know. 

Who  can  tell  me  that  ? — I  suppose  Mr.  Harrington. 

Had  you  any  account  there  yourself  in  your  own 
name  ? — I  really  cannot  remember,  but  Mr.  Harring- 
ton has  the  books  of  the  National  League  from  the 
commencement,  and  will  be  able  to  tell  you. 

Do  you  represent  that  you  do  not  know  whether  yon 
had  an  account  at  the  National  Bank  or  not  ? — I  do 
not  remember. 

Besides  the  1886  one,  had  you  any  account  in 
London  ? — No — no  Land  League  account. 

Were  any  advances  made  ? — There  was  some  corre- 
spondence with  a  Dublin  bank  ;  but  we  had  no  ac- 
count directly  with  any  London  bank  until  1886. 

Speaking  of  Dr.  Carroll,  you  have  said  that  he  was 
not  a  member  of  the  supreme  council  with  you  ? — I 
never  saw  him  in  my  life. 

Do  you  know  whether  be  is  on  the  supreme  council 
in  any  way  ? — I  never  beard  the  name  until  it  was 
mentioned  in  this  Commission. 

Are  you  sure  that  it  was  a  strange  name  to  you  until 
you  heard  it  mentioned  by  Leavy  ? — Yes.  He  may 
possibly  have  confused  it  with  some  other  name. 

Was  there  any  communication  between  the  supreme 
council  and  America  ? — Not  as  far  as  I  know. 

Did  any  rspresebtatives  from  America  ever  attend  ? 
—Not  at  all. 

As  far  as  your  time  is  eoncemed  you  have  no  know- 
ledge of  this  ?— Not  the  slightest. 


Was  Mr,  Matthew  Harris  cormected  with  this 
organization  in  any  way  ? — Not  in  my  time. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  is  a  member  of  the  Irish 
Bepublican  Brotherhood  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Have  you  in  any  way  communicated  with  him  ou 
the  subject  ? — No. 

Have  you  over  learned  from  him  in  any  way  that  he 
was  ? — I  have  had  some  conversation  with  him  about 
this  Commission  that  might  point  in  that  direction. 
Beyond  that  I  know  nothing.  I  suppose  he  was  ;  in 
fact,  I  believe  he  was  ;  but  I  did  not  ask  him  any 
question  about  it. 

You  have  told  us  as  to  your  position  on  theocouncil 
~of  the  Land  League.  Of  course,  one  of  the  means  of 
instructing  the  people  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Land 
League  was  by  making  speeches  ? — Certainly. 

Was  it  part  of  the  duties  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Land  League  to  make  speeches  ? — ^Well,  I  do  not 
know.  I  do  not  know  that  I  was  ever  present  when 
they  got  their  instructions  or  read  the  instructions 
given  to  them. 

Aie  you  aware  that  Sir  Charles  Bussell  put  iu  evi- 
dence the  constitution  of  the  Land  League  ? — I  might 
have  read  it  ;    yes,  I  have  read  it. 

You  were  aware  that  that  document  was  to  be  acted 
upon  ? — I  suppose  so. 

Did  you  take  part  in  selecting  the  organizers  ?— • 
No,  I  do  not  think  so  ;    I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

You  knew  that  the  organizers  were  intrusted  with 
the  duty  of  making  speeches  ? — I  knew  that  some  of 
them  made  speeches,  but  I  very  rarely  read  speeches. 

When  did  you  yourself  commence  to  make  speeches 
in  connexion  with  the  Land  League  ? — In  1880  prob" 
ably  ;  I  think  we  commenced  in  September,  1879. 

I  may  take  it  that  you  commenced  in  the  autumn 
of  1879  ? — It  may  be  ;  I  do  not  know.  I  attended 
Home  4lule  meetings  before  that. 

You  were  aware  that  the  instructions  to  organizers 
state  that  "  organizers  and  officers  of  the  League 
speaking  at  public  meetings  or  writing  to  the  public 
Press  are  expected  to  enimciate  the  Land  League 
platform  of  no  compromise  or  partnership  with  land- 
lordism, and  to  repudiate  the  proposals  known  as  the 
three  F's,  now  being  advocated  by  landlord  organs  "  ? 
You  knew  that  they  were  to  attend  public  meetings 
and  speak  ? — >!  suppose  so. 

Were  they  selected  with  reference  to  their  qualifi- 
cations SB  speakers  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  suppose  the 
Kzecutive  appointed  them  ;  but  I  did  not  attend  at 
the  meetings. 

I  presume  yon  were  aware  of  Mr.Parnell's  speech  at 
Ennis  ? — I  am  almost  sure  I  was.  I  must  have  read  it. 

The  speech  to  which  I  refer  is  the  one  in  which  the 
word  "  show  "  or  "  shun  "  occurs,  whichever  it  may 
be,  the  one  relating  to  the  system  of  boycotting 
obnoxious  persons.  You  have  no  disapproval  to  ex- 
press of  that  speech  ? — Nob  the  slightest. 

Yon  were  asked  on  examination  in  chief  about 
certain  speeches.  Another  speech,  that  of  the  21st  of 
March,  1880,  has  not  been  referred  to.    It  was  the 
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occasion  of  the  Cork  banquet,  when  Mr.   Parnell  was 
present  ? — Yes. 

I  will  read  you  what  you  said  i— 

"  He  coxdd  not  believe  that  the  Irish  race  was  as 
badly  off  as  the  Eussian  race.  They  had  all  seen 
what  Hartmann  had  done,  and  if  the  present  constitu- 
tional course  which  they  were  pursuing  in  Parliament 
did  not  succeed  in  getting  the  rights  they  wanted  for 
Ireland,  he  thought  that  Ireland  would  be  able  to  pro- 
duce another  Hartmann,  probably  with  a  much  better 
result.     CCheers.)' ' 

Who    was    Hartmann  and  what  had  he  done  ? — He  had 
blown  up  the  Emperor  of  Eussia. 

In  tEe  speech  of  the  2lst  of  March,  1880,  did  you 
refer  to  Hartmann  ? — Certainly  I  referred  to  him. 
Perhaps  I  may  explain  that  this  is  not  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  what  I  said.  I  do  not  take  any  note  of  what 
I  intend  to  say  nor  do  I  read  as  a  rule  what  I  am  re- 
ported to  say.  ■ffhat  I  said  on  the  occasion  in  ques- 
tion was  to  warn  the  people  not  to  elect  Whiggish 
members  of  Parliament,  but  to  elect  honest  men  who 
would  pursue  the  same  policy  in  Parliament  as  Mr. 
Parnell  and  his  followers  did. 

I  do  not  see  much  connexion  between  Whiggish 
members  of  Parliament  and  blowing  up  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  ? — I  said  that  if  members  of  the  Whiggish 
type  were  elected  they  would  disgust  the  Irish  people, 
who  would  go  into  courses  of  violence  and  outrage, 
but  that  if  members  of  Parliament  were  elected  to 
support  Mr.  Pamell's  policy  I  was  satisfied  the  Irish 
people  would  be  satisfied,  and  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  violence  and  outrage. 

We  have  not  got  near  Hartmann  ? — I  said  that  the 
policy  pursued  by  Hartmann  would  follow  liE  certain 
Parliamentary  representatives  of  the  Tftuggish  type 
were  elected. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  conveyed  to 
your  audience  that  if  Whiggish  members  were  returned 
the  policy  of  Hartmann  would  be  pursued  ? — That  was 
the  effect  it  would  have.  It  was  given  as  a  warning 
to  parties  supporting  members  of  the  type  to  which  I 
have  referred. 

Did  you  say  words  to  this  effect,  "  He  thought  that 
Ireland  would  be  able  to  produce  another  Hartmann, 
probably  with  a  much  better  result  "? — I  do  not  think 
that  is  part  of  what  I  said.  I  have  told  you  the  ob- 
ject and  the  purport  of  what  I  said. 

I  put  it  to  you  categorically,  did  you  use  that 
sentence  or  words  to  that  effect  ? — I  think  it  is  very 
likely  I  did,  but  at  the  same  time,  they  do  not  con- 
vey anything  approaching  a  correct  idea  of  my  obser- 
vations. 

I  will  read  you  the  words  again,  "  They  had  all 
seen  what  Hartmann  had  done,"  meaning  that  he  had 
blown  up  the  Emperor  of  Russia 

Mr.  Ebid. — As  a  matter  of  historical  accuracy  I 
think  my  friend  is  wrong  in  attributing  to  Hartmann 
an  attack  upon  the  Czar. 

Sir  H.  Jambs.— You  say  that  there  were  other 
words  to  these,  "  They  had  all  seen  what  Hartmann 
had  done,   and   if   the    present   constitutional    course 


which  they  were  pursuing  in  Parliament  did  not 
succeed  in  getting  the  rights  they  wanted  for  Ireland, 
he  thought  that  Ireland  would  be  able  to  produce 
another  Hartmann,  probably  with  a  much  better  re- 
sult." Will  you  tell  their  Lordships  how  they  ran  on  ? 
— A  sentence  was  left  out  in  the  middle. 

What  was  it  ? — The  purport  of  what  I  said  was  in 
favour  of  the  active  Parliamentary  policy  and  in 
favour  of  selecting  men  to  carry  that  policy  out. 

Can  you  tell  ine  anything  in  what  you  said  to 
take  the  sting  out  of  the  words,  "  Ireland  would  be 
able  to  produce  another  Hartmann,  probably  with  a 
much  better  result  "? — ^Tho  language  I  used  conveyed 
a  different  idea. 

You  know  that  there  are  three  newspapers  in  Cork, 
the  Cork  Examiner,  Cork  Berald,  and  Cork  Constitu- 
tion ? — ^Tes. 

Do  you  know  that  these  words  were  proved  by  Mr. 
Ludgate  of  the  Cork  Constitviion,  a  paper  which  does 
not  agree  with  your  political  views,  and  that  they 
agree  with  the  report  of  the  Cork  Examiner,  which 
was  represented  by  a  very  competent  reporter  ? — Yes. 

This  is  what  the  Cork  Examiner  of  March  22,  1880, 
says  : — "  Mr.  Biggar  in  responding  to  the  toast  of  the 
Irish  representatives,  said  that  if  the  electors  were 
foolish  enough  to  select  the  wrong  persons,  no  re 
forms  could  possibly  be  had,  as  a  great  many  gentle- 
men did  not  want  reform,  they  really  wanted  to  do 
nothing.  If  constitutional  means  failed,  he  thought 
Ireland  would  produce  another  Hartmann,  probably 
with  more  success." 

Witness. — That  report  is  very  different  from  the 
other. 

The  Pkesident. — What  is  the  substantial  difference, 
Mr.  Biggar  ?  Do  you  wish  to  call  our  attention  to  it  ? 

Witness. — I  wish  to  say  that  neither  of  these 
reports  is  verbatim. 

The  Peesidbnt. — We  are  not  dealingwith  verbatim 
reports,  but  the  meaning  of  what  you  said. 

Witness. — In  the  latter  report  there  is  something 
which  is  not  referred  to  in  the  former. 

SiK  H.  James. — The  former  says  that  if  the  present 
constitutional  course  which  they  were  pursuing  did 
not  succeed  in  getting  the  rights  they  wanted  for  Ire- 
land, it  thought  Ireland  would  produce  another  Hart- 
mann, probably  with  a  much  better  result  ;  while  the 
latter  report  says  that  if  constitutional  means  failed 
he  thought  Ireland  would  produce  another  Hdrtmann, 
probably  with  more  success  ? — There  does  not  seem 
so  much  difference. 

They  are  substantially  the  same,  and  from  news- 
papers not  hostile  to  you.  Did  any  one  in  Cork  ever 
communicate  with  you  as  to  the  meaning  of  that 
speech  ? — I  think  not. 

So  that  the  existence  of  the  report  has  never  been 
brought  to  your  attention  till  recently  ?— I  am  not 
aware  that  it  has. 

When  it  was  called  to  your  attention  would  you  not 
be  desirous  of  comparing  it  with  other  reports  and 
correcting  it,  it  it  did  not  represent  your  meaning  ?— 
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I  ordinarily  refrain  from  taking  notice  of  the  reports 
of  my  speeches  iii  the  newspapers.  I  never  get 
a  verbatim  report  in  any  newspaper,  and  I  never 
interfere  with  what  the  newspaper  correspondents 
see  fit  to  Send  to  their 'jonrnals  of  my  speeches. 

You  have  always  denounced  outrage.  Have  you 
denounced  every  kind  of  outrage  ? — I  think  so, 

I  will  call  your  attention  t6  a  speech  delivered  by 
you  on  December  12,  1880,  at  Mullagh,  in  the  county 
Cavan.    You  say  in  that  speech  : — 

"  The  League  never  recommended  outrages  of  any 
sort.  The  League  has  been  charged  with  recommending 
murder.  Well,  the  League  never  did  anything  of  the 
sort, and  the  League  never  will,I  believe.  It  certainly 
has  not  done  so  up  to  the  present,  and,  so  far  as  I 
can  form  an  opinion,  it  never  will  recommend  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  Well,  then,  it  has  been  charged 
with  another  thing — with  recommending  the  maiming 
of  cattle.  That  is  a  thing  I  would  not  advise  in  the 
strongest  terms  I  could  possibly  use — I  would  recom- 
mend that  nothing  of  that  sort  should  be  practised, 
and  for  this  reason.  First  of  all,  it  is  a  frightfully 
cruel  and  sinfal  thing  to  do,  and,  in  the  next  place, 
it  is  a  matter  that  is  calculated  to  injure  your  cause 
very  materially  and  very  seriously  with  large  classes 
of'the  English  people  who  have  political  influence 
with  regard  to  a  settlement  of  this  question.  Now, 
these  are  things  that  should  be  avoided — that  is,  really 
substantial  bond  fide  outrage  should  be  avoided  by  all 
means,  and  by  all  the  influence  which  you  and  the 
League  can  use." 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  only  two 
outrages  you  denounced  were  murder  and  the  maiming 
of  cattle.  Were  you  aware  at  that  time  that  many 
other  outrages  were  being  committed  ? — I  denounced 
outrages  in  general  terms,  but  only  mentioned  the 
two  principal. 

Did  you  know  that  other  outragesweretakingplace? 

Witness. — Ones  that  were  not  iond  fide?  (Laughter.) 

No,  other  outrages  ? — Besides  the  maiming  of  cattle 
there  were  many  things  reported  in  the  newspapers 
which  did  not  happen  at  all. 

The  point  I  am  upon  is  this — while  you  denounced 
murder  and  the  maiming  of  cattle  as  things  which 
were  condemned  by  English  people  of  political 
influence,  why  did  you  not  denounce  other  classes  of 
outrage  as  well  ? — I  cannot  tell. 

You  then  proceed  to  say  : — 

"  But  there  are  other  things  which  the  League  can 
do,  and  which  the  League  has  done,  and  in  which  I 
hold  the  League  is  thoroughly  justified  in  doing.  The 
League,  with  regard  to  the  lands  of  a  county — Meath, 
near  to  where  we  are — ^the  League  is  perfectly  justi- 
fied, in  my  opinion,  in  doing  what  they  did  in  Kells 
the  other  day — that  is,  come  together  in  a  large  num- 
ber and  allow  the  persons,  who  formerly  bid  for  grass 
lands  to  know  that  they,  the  large  crowd  which  col- 
lected together  there,  are  of  opinion  that  it 
is  undesirable  that  the  land  of  Meath  should 
be  kept  for  the  purpose  of  grazing  cattle  instead 
of  the  purpose  of  ra,ising  men.  (Cheers.)  That 
was  thoroughly  legitimate.  Well,  then,  another 
thing  that  is  thoroughly  legitimate  is  this— it  is 
thoroughly ,  legitimate  for  the  people  of  a  district,  be 
the  district  large  or  be  it  small,to  enter  into  a  combi- 


nation ;  it  is  thoroughly  legitimate  for  them  to  enter 
into  a  combination  that  they  shall  not  give  more  rent 
to  the  landlord  than  they  consider  areasonableandfairrent 
for  their  holdings.  Now, when  you,  when  any  district 
of  Ireland,  when  the  occupiers  of  the  laud  in  any 
district  of  Ireland,  have  combined  not  to  pay  more 
than  they  consider  a  reasonable  rent,  then,  what  they 
can  do  is  this — they  can  use  their  influence  with  all 
their  neighbours  to  urge  them  not  to  give  more  than 
this  reasonable  and  fair  rent  ;  and  if  any  of  these 
neighbours  are  injudicious  and  foolish  enough  to  break, 
and  dishonest  enough,  in  fact,  to  break,through  the 
compact  into  which  they  have  themselves  entered, 
then  it  is  thoroughly  legitimate  and  proper  that  their 
neighbours  should  expostulate  with  them,  advise  them 
to  be  more  careful  for  the  time  to  come,  and  if  this 
wicked  person  is  impenitent,  they  may  cease  to  buy 
and  to  sell  with  him.  They  may  say  '  We  think 
this  man  an  enemy  of  society,  and  that  society  should 
hold  no  intercourse  with  him  directly,  or  indirectly, 
of  any  sort,'  and  thus  the  pressure  would  become  so 
great  that  this  dishonest  person  would  be  brought  to 
see  a  sense  of  his  wickedness,  and  be  brought  to  join 
with  his  fellows  and  act  as  he  ought  to  do.  Then,  in 
cases  of  a  more  frightfully  wicked  nature,  cases  in 
which  a  man  has  broken  the  Tenth  Commandment  by 
coveting  his  neighbour's  land,  and  has  taken  land  over 
another  person's  head,  why,  then,  you  can  visit  him, 
not  threaten  him  of  course,  hut,  at  the  same  time, 
you  should  reason  with  him,  advise  him  to  mend  his 
ways  and  give  up  the  holding,  and  reinstate  .the 
person  who  was  unjustly  evicted  from  that  holding. 
Now,  you  would  not  be  justified — I  can  tell  you  this^ 
in  threatening  the  herd  of  a  big  graiier  ;  you  would 
not  be  justified  in  using  any  personal  violence  towards 
him  ;  but,  as  I  have  told  you,  you  would  be  justified, 
and  thoroughly  justified,  in  trying  to  persuade  him  to 
leave  the  occupation  which  he  then  followed,  and  try 
to  get  one  which  would  be  less  injurious  to  his  neigh- 
bours. (Cheers.)  If  this  herd  would  refuse  to  take 
the  laudable  advice  of  his  neighboiurs,  why,  then, 
other  means  may  be  used.  For  instance,  the  shop* 
keepers  in  the  village  might  cease  to  supply  him  with 
the  things  he  required.  He  might  get  no  assistance  in 
any  of  his  difficulties,  and  his  position  would  become 
so  untenable  that  he  probably  would  give  up  that 
occupation.  Then,  when  the  matter  had  gone  so  far, 
of  course  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  this  landlord 
to  look  after  the  cattle  himself.  (Laughter  and 
cheers.)  Well,  then,  you  know  when  there  is  no  one 
to  look  after  the  cattle,  if  by  any  means — of  course 
I  have  told  yon  before  that  above  all  things  yon 
should  not  attempt  to  maim  or  injure  the  cattle  of 
any  one,  because  no  one  could  defend  conduct  of  that 
sort  ;  but  I  tell  you  what  I  might  say  on  this  subject 
— that  there  is  no  law,  human  or  Divine,  that  would 
force  you  to  look  after  this  man's  cattle  if  you  were 
not  in  his  employ,  and  if  you  find  the  cattle  straying 
on  the  road  it  really  would  be  nothing  criminal  to 
avoid  taking  any  notice  of  the  cattle.  (Laughter.) 
Then  again,  my  friends,  suppose  the  stone  fences— 
any  of  his  stone  fences  along  the  roadside — were 
broken  down,  and  holes  were  in  them,  of  course  you 
would  not  be  called  nponat  all  to  repair  these  fences, 
and  you  would  not  be  called  upon  to  point  out  to 
this  landowner,  who  is  doing  such  incalculable 
injury  to  the  community — ^to  point  out  to  him  that 
injury    had  taken  place  on  his  fence .     (Laughter.)" 

When  you  speak  there  of   persons    combining  not  to 
pay  more  than  a  reasonable  and  fair  rent,  who  was  to 
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decide  what  was  reasonable  and  fair  ? — Our  usual 
argument  was  that  it  was  Griffith's  valuation. 

But  it  was  a  varying  standard  ? — Yes. 

How  was  the  variation  from  Griffith's  valuation 
arrived  at  ? — The  Land  Courts  now  fix  the  value  below 
Griffith's  valuation. 

But  there  were  no  Land  Courts  when  you  spoke  ?— I 
should  say  Griffith's  valuation  was  very  reasonable  at 
that  time. 

Now,  when  you  say  in  that  speech,  "  Suppose  the 
stone  fences,  any  of  his  stone  fences  along  the  road- 
side, were  broken  down  and  holes  were  in  them,'* 
what  do  you  mean  by  that  ;  how  were  the  fences  to  be 
"  broken  down  "  f — Anyone  who  knows  anything  about 
fences  knows  that  they  fall  down  from  natural  decay, 
and  so  on. 

Have  you  not  the  words  here  "  supposing  the  fences 
were  broken  down  "  ? — Yes. 

By  whom  ? — I  did  not  say  by  whom.  The  cattle 
might  do  it  themselves.     (Laughter.) 

The  fences  might  be  broken  down  and  holes  made  in 
them  ? — Yes,  it  is  the  commonest  thing  in  the  world. 

Broken  down  by  the  band  of  time  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

Is  that  what  you  meant  ?^It  is  very  hard  to  say 
what  one  meant  by  things  said  ten  years  ago.  That  is 
what  I  believe  I  meant.  I  may  tell  you  that  it  is  a 
very  common  thing  for  cattle  to  rub  the  earth  away 
from  behind  the  stones  so  that  the  stones  fall  out, 
(Laughter.) 

When  you  said  this  to  these  people  did  you  mean  to 
exclude  fences  broken  wilfully  ? — I  said  from  what- 
ever cause. 

Do  you  not  think  that  this  language  was  likely  to 
produce  the  effect  of  Inducing  the  people  to  break 
down  fences  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  was. 

Can  you  find  one  word  in  that  speech  that  would 
counteract  the  possibility  of  your  hearers  so  construing 
your  words  ? — You  will  see  there  that  I  said  that 
they  should  not  commit  any  outrage  against  graziers 
or  against  herds  in  grazing  land. 

Yes,  you  are  right  in  the  sense  that  you  say  they 
would  not  be  justified  in  resorting  to  personal  violence 
towards  them. — Certainly. 

But  you  go  on  to  tell  them  that  the  persons  in  the 
neighbourhood  should  cease  to  buy  of  or  sell  to  them? 
— Certainly. 

Did  that  include  the  necessaries  of  life  ? — It 
includes  everything.  I  believe  in  boycotting,  so  long 
as  it  does  not  amount  to  physical  violence. 

And  approve  of  it  ? — And  approve  of  it  thoroughly. 

And  so  far  as  you  know  that  was  the  view  of  the 
Land  League  ? — Oh,  I  cannot  say  that.  I  give  you 
candidly  my  own  opinion,  I  think  that  any  form  of 
exclusive  dealing  or  boycotting  which  does  not 
amount  to  actual  physical  violence  is  jnstifiable. 

You  have  often  advocated  boycotting  ?— Certainly. 

Yon  would  carry  your  views  to  the  extent  that,  what- 
ever a  man's  opinions  were,  he  ought  to  have  the 
alternative  of  going  without  the  necessaries  of  life  or 


of  changing  his  opinions  ?— Exactly.  He  might  also 
change  his  place  of  residence  if  he  liked. 

Do  you  think  that  consistent  with  allowing  persons 
to  exercise  freedom  of  opinion  in  your  country  f— Cer- 
tainly. Boycotting  is  against  the  landlords  far  more 
than  against  the  tenants,  and  of  course  we  must  meet 
them  on  their  own  ground. 

I  only  want  your  view.  Do  I  understand  that  you 
would  reduce  a  man  to  such  a  position  by  hunger  that 
the  only  alternative  for  hi];a  would  be  a  change  of 
opinions  or  residence  ? — Yes. 

You  told  me  just  now  that  the  idea  in  your  mind 
when  you  were  speaking  of  broken  fences  was  that 
the  worde  would  be  applicable  to  their  being  broken 
down  by  the  hand  of  time  or  by  cattle.  Did  you  think 
it  right  to  suggest  to  your  audience  that  they  should 
not  actually  cause  the  cattle  to  stray  7 — Oh,  no. 

Would  you  under  any  conditions  tell  the  public  to 
break  down  an  occupier's  fences  ? — No,  I  think  not. 
That  would  be  an  act  of  misconduct. 

I  will  now  refer  to  a  speech  of  yours  at  Castleisland 
on  October  7,  1880  : — (Reading.)  "  Then  again,  sup- 
pose a  tenant  is  evicted,  you  can  if  you  like  take 
means  to  have  this  tenant  put  back  on  his  holding. 
You  can  take  care  that  the  land  shall  be  of  no  value 
to  J  anybody,  else.  You  can  take  care  that  the  cattle 
shall  not  bo  cruelly  treated,  but  that  they  can  stray 
off  the  land."  Did  you  mean  to  give  that  advice  ? — 
I  think  so.  J  meant  that  suppose  the  cattle  did  stray 
off  the  land,  the  people  should  not  give  any  assistance 
in  finding  them. 

Yon  also  said,  "  The  fences  will  fall  down,  and 
there  will  be  no  benefit  in  having  that  land,  suppose 
any  man  takes  that  land."  Do  you  not  think  that 
that  .language  was  calculated  to  make  those  who 
heard  you  take  care  that  the  cattle  should  stray  off 
the  land  p— I  do  not  know.  It  is  ambiguous,  perhaps, 
but  it  is  not  specific  either  way.  I  was  speaking 
without  preparation,  and  in  that  case  I  am  very  often 
ambigupus. 

You  intended  to  speak  plainly  ? — Very  likely  I  did. 
I  always  try  to  speak  plainly,  but  I  do  not  always 
suopeed.    (Laughter.) 

On  this  occasion  did  you  intend  to  be  ambiguous  ? — 
I  have  not  the  slightest  idea. 

When  you  used  the  words,  ' '  You  can  take  care  that 
the  pattle  shall  not  be  cruelly  treated,  but  that  they 
shall  stray  off  the  land,"  did  you  not  think  that  that 
language  must  have  had  the  effect  upon  the  audience 
of  making  them  think  that  you  wished  the  cattle  to 
stray  off  the  land  ?— I  have  not  the  slightest  idea 
what  effect  it  would  have  upon  them. 

I  will  ask  yon  again  whether  you  used  any  words  to 
qualify  that  language  ? — I  do  not  remember  a  single 
thing  about  the  speech  beyond  the  fact  that  I  was  at 
Castleisland  on  that  date. 

You  used  these  words  in  the  same  speech  : — 

"  The  Land  League  are  unfairly  charged  with  the 
shooting  of  landlords.  It  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
Land  Leagne  to  recommend  the  sbootine  of  landlords 
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for  a  great  variety  of  reasons.  They  aever  have  gi^en 
any  advice  of  the  sort.  Mr.  Hussey  may  be  a  very 
bad  man,  and  plenty  of  other  men  are  as  bad  as  Mr. 
Hnssey  ;  but  I  can  tell  you  what  the  Land  League  can 
do.  If  any  one  is  charged  with  shooting  or  offering 
violence  to  the  landlord  or  his  agent,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Land  League  to  sea  that  that  person  wh6  is 
charged  with  the  offence  shall  get  a  fair  trial." 
Now,  Mr.  Biggar,  I  do  not  find  any  denunciation  of 
the  crime  on  the  ground  that  it  is  wrong  in  ifeself . 
Do  you  think  that  is  a  proper  ground  for  the  denuncia- 
tion of  outrage  ? — It  is  one  of  the  grounds. 

Do  you  recollect  making  a  speech  on  October  21, 
1880  ?— Yes,  very  well. 

Do  yon  recollect  at  that  time  that  the  public  atten- 
tion was  very  much  called  to  the  shooting  at  a  Mr. 
Hutchins  ?  Mr.  Hutchins  was  not  injured,  you  know, 
but  his  carman  was  killed  p — No,  I  do  not  remember 
it  at  all. 

Well,  I  recall  it  to  your  memory  now  that  that 
occurred  on  October  16,  1880  ? — I  have  not  the 
slightest  idea  about  it.    It  is  very  likely. 

I  see  in  this  speech  you  made  on  October  21  you 
say  that  one  of  the  reasons  against  shooting  at  land- 
lords was  that  "persons  who  have  undertaken  to  shoot 
landlords  have  missed  the  landlords  and  shot  some  one 
they  did  not  intend  to  shoot."  Now  what  do  you  say 
as  to  that  ?  Had  yon  or  had  -you  not  the  case  of,  Mr. 
Hutchins  in  your  mind? — It  is  possible  it  may  have 
been  in  my  mind,  but  I  may  say  this,  that  that  ia  an 
extremely  strong  argument  against  violence. 

Among  the  objections  to  outrages  that  you  men- 
tioned in  your  speeches,  you  do  not  touch  on  the  in- 
herent vice  of  any  ? — I  am  not  a  clergyman.  It  is,  not 
my  duty  to  teach  theology.  (Laughter.)  I  gave 
reasons  which  appeared  to  my  mind  to  be  weighty 
reasons. 

At  that  time  there  had  been  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  number  of  agrarian  outrages  ? — We  do  not  ac- 
knowledge the  accuracy  of  the  reports  with  regard  to 
outrages.  Of  course,  we  know  they  are  usually  mure 
or  less  falso  and  often  very  mu6h  so. 

Do  you  not  know  that  in  October,  1880,  consider- 
ably more  outrages  bad  been  committed  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1879  ?— I  really  do  not  know. 
It  may  be  the  case,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
or  not. 

Looking  to  what  you  know  now  and  judging  from 
the  returns,  had  there  not  been  a  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  outrages  ? — I  really  do  not  know.  I 
think  it  is  very  likely — I  know  1879  was  a  ruinously 
bad  year,  and  that  there  were  a  great  many  evictions 
in  1886,  and  a  great  many  tyrannical  acts  on  the  part 
of  the  landlords. 

You  also  made  a  speech  at  •  Murrintown,  near  Wex- 
ford ?— Yes. 

At  the  meeting  at  Murrintown  did  you  see  the 
effigies  of  three  land-grabbers  hung  on  trees  ? — I  saw 
the  effigies. 

Is  it  correct  to  say  "  On  »  number  of  trees  which 
erew  adjacent   to  the   platform   effigies   of  the  three 


land-grabbers  were  hung,  and  each  had  a  placard  with 
the  name  of  the  obnoxious  person  it  was  designed  to 
represent  "?— There  were  three  effigies;  I  do  not  know 
about  the  names. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  were  the  figure! 
set  on  fire,  and  were  "  the  fragments  kicked  about 
the  field  by  the  crowd  "? — I  did  not  see  that. 

Mr.  Barry,  Mr.  Small,  and  Mr.  W,  Bedmond  wera 
present  at  this  meeting  ? — Yes. 

I  have  here  your  speech  as  reported  in  United  Ire 
laiid,  in  which  you  say  "  Land-grabbers,  in  his 
opinion,  were  greater  criminals  than  most  men  who 
died  upon  the  scaffold."  Did  you  say  that  ? — It  may 
bo  so.     I  do  not  know.     It  is  quite  possible. 

You  go  on  : — 

"  In  point  of  fact  they  did  more  injury  to  the  com* 
munity  among  whom  they  lived  than  any  other 
criminals,  and  they  deserved  no  mercy  from  any  punish- 
ment which  the  people  had  power  to  inflict  on  them 
morally  and  legally.  .  .  .  They  were  not  called 
upon  either  morally  or  legally  to  hold  social  inter- 
course with  a  notorious  liar,  and  the  sins  of  theft  and 
falsehood  were  venial  sins  compared  with  the  sin  of 
the  land-grabber,  who  In  coveting  his  neighbour's 
goods  committed  the  greatest  sin  in  the  Decalogue. 
It  was  not  right  to  hold  intercourse,  directly  or  in- 
directly, with  such  a  man.  It  was  not  right  to  deal 
with  him  or  to  sell  to  him,  and  if  they  knew  any  one 
who  held  intercourse  with  the  land-grabber  they 
should  treat  him  similarly.  They  should  not  allow 
their  children  to  go  to  the  school  to  which  a  land- 
grabber  sent  his  children." 

I  understand  that  your  definition  of  boycotting 
would  include  this  ?— Certainly. 

Then  you  proceed  : — "  If  it  were  possible,  they 
should  not  worship  in  the  same  church  with  him.  He 
did  not  mean  that  the  people  should  leave  the  church, 
but  if  they  saw  a  grabber  entering  a  church  they 
should  leave  him  alone  in  a  comer  by  himself."—' 
Certainly  ;  I  adopt  that. 

You  have  told  us  how  far  you  approve  of  boy« 
cottlng.  Is  it  your  view  also  that  boycotting  should 
be  carried  into  effect  by  resolutions  of  the  Land 
League  ?— I  do  not  know  about  that,  and  I  do  not  re- 
member that  the  question  was  ever  raised.  I  approve 
of  boycotting  in  every  form  when  a  party  deserves  it. 

Do  you  say  that  the  boycotting  which  you  approve 
should  be  carried  into  effect  by  resolutions  of  the 
League,  or  that  it  should  depend  solely  on  private 
action  ? — I  should  certainly  not  approve  of  private 
action  in  such  a  matter.  The  public  opinion  of  a 
neighbourhood  is  what  should  be  followed.  I  cer- 
tainly disapprove  of  the  boycotting  of  any  person 
unless  the  public  opinion  of  the  neighbourhood  is  in 
favour  of  it. 

Do  you  approve  of  boycotting  imposed  by  a  sentence 
of  the  League  or  not  ? — I  cannot  see  any  harm  in  it. 

On  September  26,  1885,  you  delivered  a  speech  at 
Ballygurteen,  saying  "  Boypotting  was  perfectly 
legal  it  conducted  in  a  proper,  sensible  way.  He  did 
not  think  it    was   proper   that   boycotting   should  be 
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carried  into  effect  by  a  resolution  of  the  local  branch 
of  the  National  League.  But  the  moruent  a  laud- 
grabber  was  discovered  let  each  man  of  himself  have 
no  intercourse  with  him  or  communication  with  him." 
Were  you  aware  at  this  time  that  the  resolutions  of 
the  local  branches  were  being  published  ? — I  suppose 
they  were. 

You  say  here  that  it  is  not  proper  that  boycotting 
should  be  carried  into  effect  by  a  resolution  of  the 
local  branch  of  the  League  ?— Tes  ;  that  was  my 
opinion  at  the  time,  but  it  is  not  my  opinion  now. 

What  has  occurred  to  cause  you  to  change  yoor 
opinion  ? — There  may  have  been  some  circumstances 
at  that  time  to  cause  me  to  hold  that  opinion  then, 
and  circumstances  may  now  have  changed.  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  very  great  importance. 

Can  yon  refer  me  to  any  circumstances  which  caused 
you  to  change  yonr  opinion  ? — No. 

I  have  now  the  third  version  of  yonr  speech  con- 
taining the  reference  to  Hartmann.  It  is  from  the 
Cori;  Daily  Rerald.  What  are  the  political  views  of 
that  paper  ? — It  is  supposed  to  be  a  Nationalist 
paper. 

The  report  is  not  identical,  but  it  is  substantially 
the  same  : — "  If,  on  the  other  hand,  electors  were 
foolish  enough  to  select  the  wrong  persons,  no  reforms 
could  possibly  be  had,because  a  great  many  gentlemen 
did  not  want  reforms.  If  constitutional  means  failed, 
he  thought  Ireland  could  produce  another  Hartmann  as 
well  as  Bussia,  and  probably  with  more  success." 
Here  we  have  a  third  paper  reproducing  these  words. 
Have  you  any  explanation  to  give  beyond  that  which 
you  have  already  given  ? — No,  I  have  nothing  to  add 
on  the  subject. 

Ee-examined  by  Mr.  Keid. — With  reference  to  the 
speeches  which  have  been  brought  to  your  notice,  I 
wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  one  or  two  points. 
From  your  speech  at  Ballygurteen  Sir  H.  James 
omitted  to  read  this  part  : — 

"  There  was  one  thing  which  he  wished  to  impress 
upon  them,  and  which  had  been  impressed  upon  them 
by  members  of  the  Irish  party,  and  that  wa.s  the  mis- 
chief they  would  be  doing  if  they  committed  an  out- 
rage .  The  person  against  whom  an  outrage  was  com- 
mitted got  from  the  grand  jtay  five  or  ten  times  as 
much  in  compensation  as  the  injury  caused  damage, 
and  outrages  might  be  profitable  to  him.  They  were 
to  deal  with  the  land-grabbers  in  such  a  way  that  they 
would  snfFer,  and  the  people  would  not.  He  believed 
that  the  most  eflfective  means  of  dealing  with  land- 
grabbers  was  by  what  was  called  boycotting  the  land- 
grabbers.  He  advised  them  that  they  should  not 
commit  an  act  of  boycotting  without  sufficient  cause. 
In  some  places  it  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  private 
spleen  or  trade  rivalry.  That  boycotting  was  perfectly 
unjustifiable." 

Again,  from  the  speech  at  Hurrintown  he  did  not 
read  this  passage  :— "  The  people  need  not  do  such  a 
thing  as  burning  the  land-grabber's  house  over  his 
head  or  do  him  any  personal  injury.  Those  things 
trere    perf^tly    indefensible    and     should     not     be 


attempted  under  any  conditions."  With  reference  to 
the  speech  at  Mullagh,it  was  suggested  by  my  learned 
friend  that  you  refrained  designedly  from  condemning 
any  form  of  outrage  except  murder  and  the  mutilation 
of  cattle.  Did  you  so  refrain  ?— No  ;  and  the  speech 
proves  that  I  did  not,  because  I  spoke  in  it  in 
general  terms  that  the  League  had  been  charged  with 
conniving  at  those  two  forms  of  outrage,  and  that  is 
why  I  mentioned  them  specially. 

Have  you  ever  uttered  a  sentence  inciting  or 
encouraging  people  to  commit  murder  ? — Certainly 
not,  as  far  as  I  know  and  believe.  I  certainly 
never  intended  such  a  thing.  Of  course,  as  I  have 
said  before,  some  of  my  words  may  be  ambiguous. 

Have  you  ever  had  any  such  idea  in  your  mind  ? — 
Quite  the  reverse. 

Was  Donan,  who  has  been  mentioned,  an  opponent 
of  the  League  ? — He  was  an  opponent  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary policy. 

Did  you  ever  know  Walsh  of  Middlesbrough  to 
take  any  part  in  criminal  proceedings  ? — I  never 
knew  of  such  a  tUng,  and  do  not  believp  it.  I  may 
say  that. an  ex-M.P.  provided  funds  for  his  journey  to 
America.    He  did  not  get  any  funds  from  the  League. 

You  have  been  asked  as  to  Bgan's  departure  from 
Ireland,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  as  treasurer  of 
the  League  he  might  have  spent  the  money  in  that 
way.  Was  he  an  officer  of  any  League  when  he  left 
Ireland  ?  Was  Bgan  ever  treasurer  of  the  National 
League  ? — I  think  not. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  had  any  financial  con- 
nexion at  all  with  the  National  League  ? — I  think 
not. 

Let  me  remind  yonr  Lordships  that  all  that  appears 
from  Egan  himself  on  the  subject,  as  far  as  we  know, 
is  that  he  himself  gave  an  account  to  an  American 
newspaper  correspondent  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  left  Ireland.  The  passage  runs  as  follows  : 
— "  In  February,  before  leaving  there,  I  found  the 
authorities  were  about  to  open  such  an  investigation 
with  the,  view  of  compelling  me  to  give  information 
concerning  the  Land  League  accounts,  and  with  the 
certainty  of  following  up  this  investigation  with  a 
State  prosecution,  as  I  should  have  refused  to  answer 
what  they  asked.  I  therefore  sold  out  my  business 
there  to  my  partner  and  came  to  America."  (To 
the  witness.)  Mr.  Jenkinson,  who  has  been 
mentioned,  was  the  head  of  the  detectives  in  Dublin, 
was  he  not  ? — I  do  not  know  at  all. 

Have  you  told  us  all  you  know  about  the  books  ?— < 
Everything. 

r-  Have  you  any  object  to  serve  by  keeping  back  or 
concealing  any  of  the  books  ? — Not  the  least. 

The  Attorney-General  said  in  his  opening,"  I  think 
it  will  appear  that  an  emissary  or  agent  of  the  Land 
League  used  to  get  money  from  the  treasurer,  whether 
Mr.  Brennan,  or  Mr.  Biggar,  or  Mr.  Bgan — used  to 
take  down  the  money — £20  or  £30 — into  the  district 
and  then  distribute  it  locally  to  the  men  who  were  to 
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carry  out  the  outrages."  la  there  any  truth  in  that  ?— 
Not  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 


Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor,  whose  examination  was  begun 
by  Mr.  Eeid,  in  the  temporary  absence  of  Mr.  Lock- 
wood,  said, — I  was  returned  to  Parliament  for 
Queen's  County  in  1880,  and  represented  that  county 
until  1885,  since  which  year  I  hiive  represented  East 
Donegal.  I  am  one  of  the  panel  of  chairmen  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  I  remember  in  the  autumn  of 
1881,  when  Mr.  Sezton  was  unwell,  being  asked  to 
take  charge  of  the  Land  League  offices  in  Dublin, 
When  there  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  policy  of  the 
League,  but  was  engaged  in  directing  the  despatch  of 
the  office  work.  I  did  not  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  executive  committee.  Mr.  Sexton  had  been  my 
predecessor.  He  was  ill  and  for  some  time  was 
absent  from  the  office,  and  I  was  ^ked  to  superintend 
in  his  place. . 

At  this  point  Mr.  LocKWOOp  entered  the  Court  and 
proceeded  with  the  examination  of  the  witness. 

Mr.  O'Connor,  have  you  given  the  date  when  yon 
went  to  the  office  ? — ^No,  the  date  was  

The  Pkesident. — It  was  the  autumn  of  1881. 

Witness.— October  10,  1881. 

Mr.  LocKWOOD. — Can  yon  give  me  some  idea  of  the 
condition  of  things  that  you  found  at  the  office  when 
you  got  there  ? — Yes  ;  I  found  that  in  consequence 
largely  of  Mr.  Sexton's  illness  and  absence,  and 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  very  rapid  increase  of  the 
correspondence  and  other  work,  a  very  large  arrear  had 
accmnolated,  and  the  whole  of  the  business  of  the  office 
was  in  confusion.     There  were  no  satisfactory 

I  wanted  just  to  get  that  general  idea.  Did  you  put 
the  books  into  the  hands  of  a  firm  of  accountants  ? — 
No,  I  went  to  a  firm  of  a>ocountantB  and  asked  them  if 
theyconld  put  at  my  disposal  an  efficient  bookkeeper  ? 
They  said,  "  Yes,"  and  sent  me  a  Mr.  Phillips, whom 
I  engaged,  having  first  of  all  ascertained,  as  far  as  I 
could,  that  he  was  an  efficient  man. 

Did  you  set  to  work  to'  get  things  straight  ? — Yes  ; 
what  particularly  engrossed  my  attention  was  the  im- 
portance of  preventing  the  League  office  from  being 
discredited  by  reason  of  the  work  going  further  and 
further  into  arrear.  I  found  that  there  were  very  many 
hundred  letters  which  had  not  been  answered,  and  was 
afraid  that  the  office  would  be  generally  discredited 
throughout  the  country.  That  was  what  attracted  my 
attention  first  of  all. 

Did  you  start  any  new  books  ? — Yes  ;  I  caused  at 
once  a  register  to  be  started,  in  which  was  entered, 
S3  from  the  first  day  I  attended,  every  letter  received, 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer,the  subject  matter, 
any  reference  to  previous  correspondence  that  was 
necessary,and  also  an  entry  showing  the  way  in  which 
the  paper  was  dealt  with,  and  the  date  on  which  the 
answer  was  sent  to  the  original  writer.  So  far  for 
correspondence.  With  regard  to  accounts,  Mr.  Phillips 
gave  me  an  idea  of  what  he  thought  would  do  ;  but  I 
bad  elaborated   in  my  own  mind   something  a  little 


different,  which  I  proposed  to  complete  and  put  into 
working  order  as  I  found  I  was  master  of  the 
different  branches  of  the  work  of  the  organization  and 
the  office,  and  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  never  had 
time  to  complete. 

Did  yon  find  that  the  books  were  in  arrear  ?^I 
found,  I  cannot  exactly  say  what  at  this  moment  ;  but 
whatever  it  was  seemed  to  me  to  be  so  unsatisfactory, 
so  incomplete,  thsit  I  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  them  or  with  the  then  existing  arrear  ;  because 
I  was  afraid  that  the  arrear  would  overwhelm  me. 

Did  you  start  fresh  books  ? — I  started  a  book,  or 
allowed  Mr.  Phillips  to  start  a  book,  for  the  accounts 
and  the  register  I  have  spoken  of  for  correspond- 
ence. I  also  projected  other  supplementary  books, 
which  I  called  county  books  ;  but  I  do  not  think  they 
were  ever  in  complete  working  order  ;  I  doubt  if 
they  were  fully  printed. 

Were  any  of  these  books  started  while  you  were  at 
the  office  (books  handed  to  witness)  ? — This  is  a  book 
which  was  started  on  the  day  I  took  charge  of  tl}9 
office. 

What  is  it  ! — It  is  in  the  character  of  acash.book  ; 
I  do  not  know  that  it  altogether  deserves  that  name. 

What  is  the  date  of  the  first  entry  ? — October  10. 

That  is  the  date  you  came  ? — Yes. 

What  is  the  next  book  ? — This  appears  to  be  an 
account  with  the  Hibernian  Bank.  The  first  entry  on 
the  debtor  side  is  the  13th  ;  on  the  creditor  side,  the 
8th  of  October,  1881. 

That  would  be  before  you  got  there  ? — Yes,  I  have 
no  recollection  of  this  book. 

Do  you  know  whose  handwriting  is  in  it  ? — Well,  I 
do  not  know  the  handwriting  of  some  ;  I  do  not 
recognize  the  handwriting  of  the  initial  entry,  but 
some  of  the  writing  appears  to  me  to  be  in  the  hand 
of  Mr.  Phillips. 

Will  you  kindly  look  at  the  first  book  ?— Well,  if  I 
had  seen  this  handwriting  anywhere  else  I  should  not 
have  remembered  it  ;  but  seeing  it  in  the  book,  and 
knowing  that  nobody  but  Mr.  Phillips  wrote  in  it,  I 
am  able  to  recognize  it  as  Mr,  Phillips's  hand- 
writing. 

Now,  as  to  the  next  book  ? — This  book  I  never  saw 
before. 

And  I  think  you  will  find  that  you  will  give  the 
same  answer  with  regard  to  the  other  ? — ^No,  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  saw  that  book  before. 

The  Attoenby-Geneeal.— My  Lords,  I  think 
we  had  better  ideijtify  the  two  books  which 
Mr.  O'Connor  never  saw  before.  The  two  that  he 
identified  are  D  2  and  D  3, 

Mr,  LocKWOOD. — My  Lords,  in  D  4  the  last  entry  is 
in  about  July,  1881,  Mr.  O'Connor  not  going  there 
until  October.  (To  witness.)  Did  you  know  person- 
ally anything  of  the  organizers  of  the  League  at  this 
time  ? — No.  I  should  mention  that  I  am  not  now  and 
was.  not  then  generally  resident  in  Ireland,  and  I  had 
no  knowledge   even.pf   the   names  of   the  organizers 
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when  I  went  into  the  office.  I  knew  none  of  them 
personally. 

You  stayed  at  the  office  only  three  or  four  days,  I 
believe  ? — I  stayed  at  the  office  tiom  Monday  morning 
until  Friday  morning — that  is  to  say,  until  Thursday 
night  ;  but  on  Friday  morning  Inspector  Mallon  came 
to  my  hotel  With  a  warrant  for  my  arrest ;  although  I 
was  not  arrested,  by  an  accident  ;  and  he  visited  the 
office  about  12  o'clock  on  Friday  morning.  I  was  at 
the  office; only  about  four  days. 

And  hearing  that  you  were  to  be  arrested,  you  left? 
—Yes. 

Did  you  go  to  Kilmainham  ?— Yes  ;  I  went  to  keep 
an  appointment  with  my  friend  Mr.  John  O'Connor. 

Did  you  go  to  England  ? — Yes,  by  way  uf  Scotland. 
(Laughter.) 

Eventually  you  got  to  London,  I  think  ;  then  did 
you  go  abroad  ? — I  went  abroad  for  two  days. 

I  think  you  were  in  London  on  October  19  ? — As  far 
as  I  can  recollect,  it  was  the  19th.  I  was  in  London 
for  a  portion  of  a  day  on  my  way  to  Paris. 

On  October  19  did  you  see  Mr.  Pearson  ? — I  believe 
I  did  ;  I  stayed  on  my  way  through  London  at  an 
hotel  in  Norfolk-street,  Strand,  and  according  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection — in  fact,  I  have  no  doubt 
about  it — I  saw  Mr.  Pearson,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
staff  in  the  office  in  Dublin,  and  from  whom  I  gathered 
that  he  had  in  his  possession  certain  documents,  or 
books,  or  letters,  which  he  had  managed  to  get  away 
from  the  Land  League  office. 

He  did  not  show  them  to  you,  I  believe  ? — No  ;  he 
bad  at  the  time  a  small  brown  paper  parcel,  and  I 
imagined  then  that  what  documents  he  had  were  in 
that  brown  paper  parcel. 

Did  you  know  at  this  time  thai  there  bad  been  a 
raid  upon  the  office  of  the  Land  League  ? — Yes,  a 
Government  raid,  I  understand,  and  1  think  the  Go- 
vernment or  the  police  obtained  a  good  many  of  the 
Land  League  documents  themselves. 

That  interview  with  Mr.  Pearson  would  be  the  19th 
of  October,  and  were  you  the  next  day  in  Paris  ? — 
Yes. 

That  would  be  the  20th,  and  unfortunately,  I  think, 
your  wife  was  very  ill,  and  you  received  a  telegram  ? 
— I  received  a  telegram  requiring  my  presence  at 
home.  I  returned  and  left  Paris  either  on  the  20th  or 
21st. 

You  did  not  take,  I  think,  any  further  part,  did  you, 
in  connexion  with  the  management  of  the  office  of  the 
League  than  you  have  told  us  of  within  this  period  of 
from  the  10th  to  the  14th  of  October  ?— No  ;  except 
that  I  had  on  a  subsequent  occasion  certain  letters 
sent  to  me  to  be  dealt  with,  upon  which  I  wrote 
some  minutes  or  directions  for  those  who  were  in 
Dublin  in  charge  of  the  office.  That  was  on  my  return 
to  London  from  Paris.  I  initialed  or  wrote  directions 
upon  them  and  returned  them.  I  found  that  it  was 
perfectly  impossible  for  me  to  act  as  intermediary 
between  Paris  and  Dublin,  and  I  withdrew. 

I  think  it  is  during  the  time  you  were  in  office — that 


is,  between  the  10th  and  14th  of  October — ^that  this 
entry  relating  to  the  Horan  letter  was  made.  It  is 
October  13.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  that 
particular  incident  at  all  ? — None  whatever.  I  had  no 
Idea  of  it  until  it  was  mentioned  in  this  Commis- 
sion. 

It  is  "Co.  Kerry,  Castleisland  branch,  per  T. 
Horan,  voted  in  response  to  appeal,  £6."  That  is, 
my  Lords,  on  folio  12  of  D  3.  That  is  under  a  general 
heading  which  appears  on  'the  top  of  the  same  page. 
"  By  grant,"  and  then  a  lifet  of  grants.  (Book  handed 
to  the  Commissioners.) 

As  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  that  particular  grant  or  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  made  ?— None  whatever. 

The  President. — What  does  975  mean  ? 

Mr.  LOCKWOOP. — I  am  told,  my  Lords,  it  is  the 
number  of  the  cheque. 

The  President. —Yes,  it  is  identifying  the 
cheque;  it  is  the  ninth  series  and  the  26th  of 
that. 

The  Attorney-Geneeai..— We  can  identify  it. 

Mr.  LOCKWOOD. — Is  that  entry  in  Mr.  Phillips's 
handwriting  ? — Yes.  ^ 

I  am  now  coming  to  your  visit  to  America  in  1887. 

At  this  point,  it  being  4  o'clock,  the  Commissioners 
adjourned. 


TEURSDAY,  MAY  30. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  89th  sitting  to- 
day at  half -past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of 
the  Boyal  Courts  of  Justice. 

On  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats, 

Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor  re-entered  the  box,  and  his 
examination  was  continued  by  Mr.  LOCEWOOD. 

I  think  in  1887  you  went  to  America,  in  company 
with  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde  ? — Yes. 

What  was  the  object  of  your  visit  ? — The  object 
was  to  make  acknowledgment  to  our  people  in 
America  of  the  assistance  which  they  bad  rendered  us 
in  the  past,  and  also  to  urge  them  to  continue  that 
assistance  for  the  future,  because  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  us  that  we  should  have  that  assistance. 

With  that  object  you  made  a  somewhat  extended 
tour  ? — Yes  ;  Sir  T.  Esmonde  and  myself  went  from 
Boston  to  San  Francisco  ;  we  visited  27  different 
States,  and  held  a  large  number  of  meetings. 

Where  was  your  first  large  meeting  ? — The  first  meet- 
ing we  had  was  in  New  York,  the  day  after  our  land- 
ing. 

Do  you  remember  the  names  of  any  of  the  principal 
persons  who  were  present  at  that  meeting  ? — I  remem- 
ber the  name  of  the  chairman,  it  was  Mr.  S.  S.  Cnx. 

Was  he  a  man  in  official  position  ? — Yes  ;  he  was  a 
very  prominent  and  well-knowu  man. 

Do  you  know  that  he  was  ex-United  States  Minister 
to  Constantinople  ? — I  know  be  had  held  some  official 
position  ;  I  could  not  say  exactly  what  it  was.  From 
New  York  we  went   to  Boston  :    at  our  meeting  there 
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on  the  9th  of  October  I  think  the  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Oliver  Ayles,  was  in  the  chair. 

Then,  I  think,  the  next  large  meeting  was  at  Jersey 
City  ? — Yes  ;  that  was  later  on  ;  there  had  been 
several  other  meetings  at  different  places  in  the 
meanwhile  ;  wo  held  a  meeting  every  second  night. 
Chief  Justice  Horton,  of  Kansas,  took  the  chair  at  one 
meeting  ;  I  think  it  was  Topeka,  on  the  21st  of 
November.  I  afterwards  attended  meetings  at  Nash- 
ville, St.  Louis,  Indianapolis,  Washington,  and  Buf- 
falo ;  at  all  these,  I  think,  we  had  the  Governor  of 
the  State  in  the  chair.  The  meeting  at  Indianapolis 
I  remember  very  well,  because  the  Governor  of  the 
State  was  in  the  chair,  the  ex-Governor  next  to  him, 
and  on  the  other  side  Mr.  Harrison,  now  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  remember  that  meeting  because 
Mr.  Harrison  made  a  very  striking  speech,  in  which 
he  said  that  every  lover  of  liberty  would  rather  be 
William  O'Brien  in  Tnllamore  Gaol  than  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  in  Dublin  Castle. 

I  will  ask  you  a  general  question  with  regard  to  all 
these  proceedings  ;  had  you  any  dealings,  direct  or 
indirectj  with  any  secret  society  ? — Absolutely  none  ; 
neither  did  I  see  any  trace  of  anything  of  the  kind. 

My  Lords,  I  want  to  read  one  or  two  extracts  from 
a  speech  of  Mr.  A.  O'Connor  ;  I  have  selected  this 
from  among  a  number  ;  I  do  not  want  to  trouble  your 
Lordships  with  more  than  is  necessary.  Ittis  a  speech 
made  at  Washington  on  the  14th  of  December. 

The  Attoknet-Geneeal.— Is  it  in  evidence  ? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD. — No,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be. 

The  Attoenet-Geueeai,.— I  merely  mean  for  the 
purpose  of  following  the  quotation. 

Mr.  LOOKWOOD. — This  is  a  pamphlet  handed  to  me 
by  Mr.  A.  O'Connor  which  professes  to  contain  his 
speeches  made  at  Washington. 

Witness. — It  has  already  been  quoted  in  the  evi- 
dence of  the  witness  Le  Caron  j  a  passage  was  cited 
as  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Pamell,  when  it  was  really 
from  my  speech. 

Mr,  LoCKWOOD. — I  have  selected  one  or  two  short 
extracts,  my  Lords  (reading) : — 

"  Gentlemen,  what  is  it  that  we  in  Ireland  are 
attempting  to  do  ?  What  we  are,  attempting  to 
do  is  by  force  of  organized  public  opinion,  acting 
principally  through  representatives,  \o  secure  by 
Parliamentary  means  and  constitutional  and  peaceful 
means  the  repeal,  not  of  a  law,  but  of  a 
conquest.  .  .  .  Now  having  in  our  hands  only 
one  weapon,  that  of  Parliamentary  representation, 
backed  by  organized  public  opinion,  we  have  put  for- 
ward onr  demand  in  the  only  Parliamentary  assembly 
to  which  we  are  at  present  entitled  to  go.  We  believe 
that  when  that  which  we  claim,  and  which  we  ever 
will  claim,  is  allowed,  we  shall  be  able  to  secure  for 
the  people  of  Ireland  equality  before  the  law,  and 
for  industry  in  Ireland    not  only  liberty,  but  security. 

.  .  .  We  do  not  seek  in  anything  that  we  pro- 
pose to  injure  any  man,  to  wrong  any  nlass,  to  mani- 
fest any  hostility  to  any  commnnity  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  that 
for  which  we  have  struggled  always  is  at  last  almost 
within  our  reach,    ...        On  the   removal   of  thai  | 


Government  we  have  before  us  the  sure  prospect, when 
before  we  had  only  coercion,  that  we  shall  be  met 
with  a  full  and  frank  measure  of  relief,  on  the  same 
lines  as  those  which  we  put  forward.  ...  In 
every  State  we  have  been  honoured  with  the  pre- 
sence of  hundreds  of  American  Governors,  ex- 
Governors,  Judges,  literary  men,  clergymen  of  every 
denomination,  men  of  distinction  in  every  walk  of 
life,  Americans  and  not  Irish." 

(To  witness.) — Is  that  true  ?— Yes.  That  is  the 
speech  which  was  attributed  to  Mr.  Parnell.  That 
was  spoken  on  the  14th  of  December,  1887.  Senator 
Ingalls,  President  of  the  Senate,  was  in  the  chair, 
and  there  were  a  large  number  of  Congressmen  and 
Senators  present. 

One  more  question,  Mr.  O'Connor,  with  regard  to 
your  connexion  with  the  Land  League  ;  as  far  as  you 
know,  did  the  Land  League  in  any  way  encourage 
commission  of  crime  or  outrage  ? — Certainly  not  ;  I 
never  saw  or  heard  anything  that  might  not  safely  be 
proclaimed  in  the  .market  place  when  I  was  in  the 
oi&ce  or  connected  with  it. 

Did  you  yourself  ever,  directly  or  indirectly,  en- 
courage the  commission  of  crime  or  the  perpetration 
of  outrage  ? — In  no  way  whatever. 

Have  you,  on  the  other  band,  whenever  opportunity 
offered,  denounced  outrage  and  reprobated  crime  ?— 
Frequently. 

Have  you  done  that  honestly,  hoping  to  effect  thai 
which  you  then  advocated  ? — Certainly. 

You  were  asked  by  my  learned  friend,  who  kindly 
took  my  place  for  a  few  minutes  yesterday,  a»  to  the 
places  you  have  represent'Od  in  Parliament  ;  I  believe 
you  were  also  appointed  twice  upon  Royal  Commis- 
sions ? — Yes  ;  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  when  Chancellor 
of  the  Bxchequer  invited  me  to  join  the  Boyal  Com- 
mission On  the  Depression  of  Trade. 

When  was  that  ? — I  cannot  remember  the  exact 
date,  but  I  should  say  in  1886.  It  may  have  been  in 
1885.  I  cannot  exactly  remember.  With  regard 
to  the  other  Commission,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
when  Chaueellor  of  the  Exchequer  asked  me  to  join 
the  Royal  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
Civil  Service  throughout  the  kingdom. 

That  was  in  1887  ?— I  think  it  was. 

I  believe,  on  the  passing  of  the  Coercion  Act,  you 
resigned  your  place  on  that  Commission  ? — No  ;  I 
resigned  because  the  Government  refused  to  give  us  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  investigate 
the  charges  which  had  been  made  against  us  individu- 
ally and  collectively.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the 
Government  was  not  dealing  fairly  with  me  in  allow- 
ing it  to  be  supposed  that  they  thought  that  there  was 
any  ground  for  the  suggestion  that  I  was  trading  or 
trafficking  with  dynamiters  and  crimes  of  murder, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  invited  me  to  join 
another  of  their  Royal  Commissions,  and  I  refused  to 
serve. 

Cross-examined   by   Mr,  AtkihsOm.— When   did  you 
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first  become  .connected   with  Irish  politics  ?— In  1878 
I  joined  the  Homo  Rule  B'ederation  of  Great  Britain. 

When  did  you  become  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ? 
—As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  think  I  ever  was  for- 
mally a  member  of  the  Land  League. 

Are   you  certain  ? — I   attended  several  meetings  in 
,  Dublin  at  the  Land  League  ofSces,  but  I  do  not  think 
I  was  ever  formally  admitted   a   member  of  the  Land 
League. 

When  did  you  attend  these  meetings  ? — When  I 
happened  to  be  in  Dublin. 

I  mean  about  what  date  ? — I  think  1880  must  have 
been  the  first  date. 

I  presume  you  watched  the  progress  of  the  move- 
ment through  the  country  ? — Yes,  as  everybody  did 
who  was  a  member  of  the  party  to  which  I  belong  ;  1 
do  not  think  I  took  any  particular  notice. 

Did  you  become  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  work- 
ing the  League,  in  a  general  way  ? — As  far  as  one 
could  who  was  habitually  resident  in  London. 

I  presume  you  watched  the  progress  of  crime  in  1880 
and  1881  ? — Not  specially.  I  did  not  consider  it  as 
a  matter  of  importance  in  connexion  with  the  League . 

In  connexion  with  Ireland  ? — Certainly  it  was  an 
important  and  interesting  point,  because  it  was  in 
connexion  with  crime,  or  the  alleged  increase  of 
crime,  that  the  Government  generally  sought  to  defend 
their  Coercion  Bills. 

I  am  speaking  of  1880. — My  remark  would  apply 
to  almost  every  year  ;  there  was  almost  always  a 
Coercion  Bill. 

Had  you  made  any  speeches  in  Ireland  before 
you  came  over  to  take  charge  of  the  Central 
office  in  October,  1881  ? — Yes  ;  I  remember  that  I 
was  at  a  meeting  at  Ballyragget.  I  remember  it 
because  the  police  murdered  a  poor  man  after  it. 

When  you  took  charge  of  the  office  what  staff  did 
you  find  there  ? — I  found  Mr.  Quinn,  who  appeared  to  ' 
be  the  foremost  figure  on  the  permanent  staff,  Mr. 
Pearson,  Mr.  Burton,  a  man  named  Donaghoe,  or 
O'Donaghoe,  Doriss,  and  one  or  two  more,  whose 
names  do  not  occur  to  me  at  present. 

Was  Dr.  Kenny  there  ? — Yes. 

Harrison  ? — No  ;  I  caused  Mr.  Harrison  to  come  up 
myself  after  a  day  or  two,  because  1  had  decided  to 
distribute  the  work  of  tbe  office  in  such  a  manner  that 
Mr.  Harrison  would  be  useful  to  me  in  one  department. 

Did  you  yourself  employ  Mr.  Phillips  ? — Yes  ;  I 
obtained  him  from  a  firm  of  accountants  ;  1  did  not 
know  him. 

Did  you  examine  the  books  and  papers  in  the  office  ? 
—No,  not  in  detail  ;  when  I  went  to  the  office  I  found 
everything  very  confused  and  disorderly.  The  amount  of 
arrears  of  papers  quite  appalled  me,  and  I  knew  that 
there  were  hundreds  of  letters  still  unopened,  many 
of  which  contained  money,  and  the  arrears  of  corre- 
spondence were  such  that  I  was  desirous  of  catting 
myself  clear  of  all  arrears,  anj therefore 

I  only  eksk  you,  did  you  examine  the  books  which 


you  found  there  ? — I  was  endeavouring  to  explain.     I 
did  not. 

Were  there  many  books  there  ? — I  really  could  not 
tell  you  ;  I  suppose  there  were.  My  impression  is 
that  there  were  a  great  many. 

Did  you  make  such  a  cursory  examination  as  would 
enable  you  to  say  what  was  the  character  of  the 
books  ? — I  could  not  say  with  regard  to  any  particular 
book  what  it  contained,  but  I  have  a  clear  recollec- 
tion that  the  books  were  so  incomplete  and  fragmen- 
tary and  so  much  in  arrear  that  I  could  do  nothing 
with  them,  if  I  did  not  want  to  be  as  much  overwhelmed 
as  the  rest  of  the  clerks  had  been. 

Do  you  remember  at  all  the  number  of  letters  there 
was  ? — I  have  no  distinct  recollection.  I  cannot  even 
approximate  the  number. 

You  cannot  approximate  it  at  all  ? — No  ;  I  told  you 
I  did  iiot  look  into  the  matter,  because  my  anxiety 
was  that  I  should  not  be  associated  with  the  arrears. 

But  when  you  discovered  the  state  of  affairs  had  you 
not  examined  the  books  to  some  extent  ? — No  ;  it 
was  plain  to  any  one  who  entered  the  room  and  saw 
the  enormous  mass  of  papers  and  correspondence  un- 
dealt  with,  and  without  the  least  trace  of  any 
administration  or  system,  that  if  he  attacked  them  he 
would  get  into  a  mess. 

Was  there  an  enormous  mass  of  papers  ? — There 
were  hundrSds  of  letters  unacknowledged,  and  many 
not  opened. 

Was  there  a  petty  cash-book  ? — I  presiame  there 
was,  but  I  cannot  remember. 

Have  you  seen  that  book  lately  ? — No  ;  I  cannot 
even  remember  that  there  was  such  a  book. 

Can  you  remembeir  any  other  book  ? — Not  any 
particular  book. 

Of  any  kind  ?— I  cannot  remember  specifically  any 
particular  volume  of  any  kind.  I  do  not  remember 
the  number  of  volumes. 

Have  any  books  been  shown  to  you  lately  ? — No 
books  have  been  shown  to  me  lately,  except  those 
which  were  put  forward  yesterday. 

You  have  not  been  shown  any  other  books  ? — None 
whatever. 

Where  were  those  books  shown  to  you  ? — Here.  Mr. 
Asquith  showed  me  the  other  day  a  cash-book . 

Is  that  the  petty  cash-book  ? — No  ;  the  cash-book 
produced  here  yesterday,  a  dark-coloured  book. 

Did  you  know  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Moloney  t 
— I  should  not  be  able  to  recognize  him  it  I  saw  him 
now,  but  I  know  he  was  at  the  office  during  the  four 
days  I  was  there  ;  at  least  I  presume  he  must  have 
been. 

Did  he  show  you  any  book  of  the  Land  League 
during  the  last  mouth  ? — t  do  not  think  I  have  seen 
him  since  I  left  Dublin  in  18^1,  or  if  I  have  seea 
him  I  have  not  noticed  him. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  say  you  were  not  shown  any 
books  by  anybody,  except  those  produced  yesterday  ?— . 
Yes. 
Now,  I  think  you  said  yesterday  that  vrhens'ou  took 
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charge  you  had  a  register  of  letters  kept  containing  the 
date,  name  of  parties,  and  a  general  statement  of  the 
contents'  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  see  after  its  teiug  properly  kept  yourself  ? 
>-It  was  kept  by  a  man  named  Burton,  vrho  did  the 
work  very  well.    I  saw  that  he  kept  it. 

Did  you  see  any  of  the  letters  opened  ? — The  first 
day  I  endeavoured  to  open  the  letters  myself,  but  as 
they  amounted  to  several  hundreds  I  had  to  abandon 
that  system,  and  caused  all  the  letters  to  be  opened 
at  the  table  before  me,  I  myself  taking  any  money 
that  might  be  in  them. 

I  presume  if  there  was  anything  particalar  or  out 
of  the  ordinary  coarse  of  business  in  any  letter  that 
would  be  submitted  to  you  specially  ? — 1  think  it 
probably  would. 

I  daresay  you  know  the  Timothy  Horan  letter  ? — I 
know  the  letter. 

Who    was   responsible   for    this   entry—"   46.      T. 
Horan,     Castleisland  ;    promise     of     Qninn    to    aid 
labourers  ?  " — I  presume  that  entry  would  be  made  by 
Burton. 
Was  it  submitted  to  you  ? — ^No,  I  suppose  not. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Burton  would   have  passed 
this  letter  over  without  referring  to  you  ? — I  think  so. 
Yon  have  told  us  that  if  there  was  anything  out  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  business  in  any  of  the  letters  it 
would  probably  have    been    referred    to  you  ;    then  it 
must  have    been  an  ordinary  form  of  application,  was 
it  not  ? — If  it  came  in  after  I  took  up  the  organiza- 
tion work. 
It  is  the  12th  of  October  ?— The  12th  of  October. 
Your  initials   are    on    the   letter  ? — Will  you  let  me 
see  the  letter  ? 
Mr.  Ebid.— The  letter  is  dated  September  20. 
The   PEEgiDES T  .-^It   was   received  in  September, 
dealt  with  in  October. 

Witness. — If  it  was  not  received  on  or  after  the 
loth  of  Octol>er  it  would  not  be  entered  on  the 
register. 

Mr.  Atkinson. — But  it  is  entered  on  the  register 
given  to  us  for  "inspection  by  Mr.  Lewis. 
When  you  arrived  there  was  no  register  ? — No. 
The  Peesidbnt. — It  is  of  importance  that  we 
should  have  the  book  as  soon  as  possible  ;  because  the 
question  arises  whether  Mr.  O'Connor's  initials  are 
upon  it. 

The  Attoenby-Qeneeai..— It  was  produced  for 
inspection  within  the  last  few  days,  and  we  desire  to 
have  it  now. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Was  that  book  (hand- 
ing book  to  witness)  kept  at  that  time  ? — Yes,  this  is 
a  book  Mr.  Phillips  started,  and  of  which  he  had  the 
exclusive  custody. 

Did  you  see  that  this  book  was  kept  P — I  saw  it  was 
kept. 

Just  turn  to  the  cheque  given  to  Timothy  Horan  ? — 
Yes,  I  see  it  marked. 


Kindly  read  the  entry. — "  County  Kerry,  Castle- 
island branch  ;  for  T.  Horan  voted  in  response  to 
appeal,"  Then  there  is  the  figure  9  in  one  column 
and  75  in  another,  while  in  the  amount  coluom  is  £6. 

Who  made  that  entry  ?— That  is  Mr.  Phillips's  hand- 
writing. 

Was  that  called  to  your  attention  ?— No  ;  there 
was  no  reason  why  it  should  be,  I  have  not  the  least 
trace  of  recollection  of  having  seen  that  letter  or 
anything  like  it. 

That  being  so,  it  must  have  passed  as  one  of  the 
ordinary  incidents  of  management  ? —  I  do  not  think 
so  at  all.     I  should  like  to  see  the  original  letter. 

I  need  not  ask  you  whether,  but  for  the  production 
of  this  Timothy  Horan  letter,  this  entry  in  the  register 
of  letters  and  also  in  the  book  would  appear  perfectly 
harmless  ? — To  me  it  would  appear  harmless. 

Are  there  in  the  register  other  entries  of  grants  to 
labourers  ? — I  have  no  doubt  there  were  other  entries 
of  this  kind.  I  may  say  that  this  letter,  dated 
September  20,  1881,  is  addressed,  not  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Land  League,  but  to  J.  P.  Quinn,  and  I  should 
doubt  whether  it  even  passed  through  the  register  of 
which  I  speak. 

The  President.— Bat  yon  have  said  that  Mr.  Quiim 
was  in  the  ofSce. 

Mr.  Atkinson. — ^You  have  said  that  he  was  the  most 
prominent  figure  in  the  office  among  the  other  clerks, 
I  wish  to'  know  who  was  responsible  for  attending 
to  the  application  of  Timothy  Horan  as  one  of  the 
ordinary  incidents  of  business  ? — I  do  not  know  if  it 
was  passed  as  one  of  the  ordinary  incidents  of  busi- 
ness. I  should  be  inclined  to  donbt  it.  The  entry  in 
the  cash  book  shows  it  was  regarded  as  something 
exceptional. 

The  Peesidbnt. — ^Where  is  the  entry  you  have  read, 
Mr.  Atkinson — ^the  promise  by  Mr.  Quinn  to  aid  the 
labourers  ? 

Mr.  Atkinson. — From  the  register  of  letters,  my 
Lord. 

The  Pkesident.— I  could  wish  that  all  the  docu- 
ments and  letters  that  have  been  referred  to  should  be 
brought  into  Court. 

Mr.  Eeid. — I  am  informed  that  a  number  of  books 
relating,  not  to  the  Land  League  of  England,  but  to 
the  Land  League  of  Ireland,  were  inspected  by  the 
other  side  in  November  last. 

The  Attoenet-Gbneeax.— The  books  which  have 
been  produced  relating  to  the  Land  League  are  four. 
Weeks  ago  we  were  shown  a  register  of  letters  belong- 
ing to  the  Land  League  of  Ireland  which  we  now  call 
for.  There  are  not  a  large  number  of  English  Land 
League  books,  and  they  could  be  brought  here. 

Mr.  Eeid. — There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Court. 

Cross-examination  continued, — This  register  only 
covers  the  period  from  October  8  to  October  17  ?— I 
can  only  speak  up  to  the  14th,  as  I  was  not  there  after 
that. 

Mr.  Eeid.— I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  register 
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of  letters  which  has  been  called  £or  is  in  the  custody 
of  the  other  side. 

The  Attorney-General.— It  was  produced  by  Mr. 
Lewis,  and  some  extracts  were  taken  from  it. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson.— I  will  now 
go.  to  another  part  of  the  ease.  When  did  you 
leave  Ireland  ? — I  left  Ireland  on  the  afternoon 
of  Saturday,  15th. 

Were  you  at  Holyhead  on  the  night  of  the  17th  ?— 
I  was 

Did  Mr.  Campbell  arrive  there  while  you  were 
there  ? — He  arrived  while  I  was  there,  but  I  could 
not  say  it  was  the  17th. 

I  will  call  your  attention  to  Mr.  Campbell's  letter, 
in  which  he  says  that  you  and  Mr.  Sheridan  had  pro- 
ceeded to  London,  and  that  you  wanted  a  cheque  for 
£30  sent  to  your  bankers.  How  many  men  arrived 
from  Dublin  with  these  books  ? — I  do  not  know.  I 
am  not  aware  that  they  arrived  at  Holyhead.  I  gather 
that    the  books  went  from  Dublin  to  Liver{)Ool. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Sheridan  ?— Oh,  yes.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  saw  him  at  Holyhead,  but  I  distinctly 
remember  travelling  from  Chester  to  London  with  Mr. 
Sheridan. 

When  you  went  down  to  Holyhead  on  the  night  of 
the  17th,  did  you  find  there  anyone  connected  with 
the  Land  League  ? — I  do  not  remember  that  I  found 
anyone. 

When  you  were  at  Liverpool,  before  you  arrived  at 
Holyhead,  did  you  see  Mr.  Campbell  ? — I  saw  him  on 
the  17th  or  18th. 

When  did  you  see  Mr.  Campbell  to  inform  him  that 
you  wanted  a  cheque  for  £30  to  be  sent  to  your 
bankers  ? — I  saw  Mr.  Campbell  at  Holyhead,  and  I 
must  have  told  him  then  that  I  required  money,  as  I 
had  to  pay  all  travelling  expenses  out  of  my  own 
pocket. 

Was  Mr.  Sheridan  in  company  with  Mr.  Campbell  ? 
'—I  do  not  remember  ;    he  may  fiave  been. 

Did  you  go  to  Liverpool  yourself  when  the  books 
arrived  ? — I  do  not  know  when  the  books  arrived,  but 
I  went  to  Chester,  and  from  there  to  Liverpool  to 
see  someone — I  forget  when).  We  failed  to  see  him, 
and  on  the  following  morning  I  took  the  first  train 
to  London.  Mr.  Sheridan  accompanied  me  to  London, 
but  I  cannot  remember  whether  he  was  in  Liverpool. 

Did  Mr.  Campbell  go  back  to  Ireland  P — I  think 
Mr.  Campbell  went  to  Loudon. 

Did  they  bring  the  books  over  from  Ireland  with 
them  ? — I  think  not.  The  only  recollection  I  have 
in  connexion  with  the  books  is  that  at  the 
hotel  in  Norfolk -street,  where  we  stayed  a  few 
hours,  I  saw  Mr.  Pearson,  who  gave  me  to  understand 
that  he  had  brought  some  books  away  from  the  Land 
League  offices.  Mr.  Pearson  had  with  him  at  the 
time  a  brown  paper  parcel,  which  I  imagine  con- 
tained the  books  and  documents  to  which  he  referred. 
I  never  saw  the  parcel  opened  and  never  made  any 
inqoiries. 


You  knew  they  were  books  and  documents  of  the 
Land  League  p — Yes. 

And  you  knew  that  it  had  been  supprcsseO  'I  And 
yet,  although  you  had  been  in  charge  as  manager,  you 
did  not  make  any  inquiries  of  Mr.  Campbell  as  to 
what  books  he  had  ? — He   did  not  tell  me  he  had  any. 

Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Campbell 
as  to  the  Land  League  books  or  documents  ? — I  do  nol 
remember.     It  is  very  likely. 

What  brought  you  back  to  Holyhead  ? — I  went  back 
there  to  carry  on,  if  I  could,  the  work  of  the  Land 
League  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  Mr.  Forster's 
Coercion  Act. 

You  could  not  have  carried  on  the  business  of  the 
League  without  the  books  ?— I  do  not  know  that  I 
could  not.  What  I  should  have  done  would  have 
bjen  in  the  nature  of  general  direction. 

Did  you  expect  to  meet  any  staff  at  Holyhead  ?— 
From  time  to  time. 

On  your  arrival  did  you  expect  to  meet  any  staff  ?— 
I  went  to  Holyhead  to  do  what  I  could. 

The  meeting  with  Mr.  Campbell  was  a  surprise  to 
you  ? — I  suppose  so.  We  were  all  moving  about.  The 
Govermnent  had  made  a  raid  on  the  offices  and  a  large 
number  of  us  were  arrested. 

Did  you  ask  Mr.  Campbell  what  brought  him  to 
Holyhead — whether  it  was  the  business  of  the 
League  ? — It  appeared  to  me  the  most  natural  thing 
that  anyone  who  wanted  to  see  me  should  go  to  Holy- 
head. 

Did  you  ask  him  anything  about  the  books  and 
documents  ? — I  do  not  remember  that  I  did.  I  cannot 
remember  whether  he  told  me  anything  about  them. 
No  doubt  he  did. 

What  did  he  tell  you  about  them  ? — I  tell  you  I  am 
assuming  that  something  passed,  but  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  asking  him  any  question  or  of  obtaining 
any  answer. 

Did  you  think  the  interests  of  the  League  would 
have  been  served  if  the  books  and  documents  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  authorities  ? — I  regarded 
the  League  as  practically  at  an  end.  My  notion  was 
to  enable  the  Ladies'  Land  League  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  Land  League  which  had  been  suppressed. 

Would  you  think  it  necessary  that  the  Ladies'  Land 
League  should  have  the  books  of  the  Land  League  ?— 
No.  The  Ladies'  Land  League  was  already  in  exist- 
ence. I  was  at  the  time  under  the  impression  that 
the  Government  had  seized  a  good  many  documents  in 
the  Land  League  offices.  What  they  had  seized  I  did 
not  know,  and  what  had  become  of  the  books  and 
documents  they  had  not  seized  I  did  not  know. 

When  did  you  obtain  that  imi^ession  ? — That  is  my 
general  impression.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  received 
that  impression, but  I  recollect  very  distinctly  asking 
Mr.  Forster  himself  whether  he  bad  not  retained  that 
register  ;  I  challenged  him  to  say  whether  there  was 
anything  criminal  either  in  my  conduct  or  in  that  of 
others. 

The  Pkesidbjit.— Which  register  ? 
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Witness. — The  register  of  letters  which  has  been 
referred  to.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the 
Government  had  retained  it  or  I  should  not  have  ap- 
pealed to  Mr.  Forster. 

Mr.  Atkinson. — You  have  since  learned  from  the 
Government  thqjt  there  was  no  seizure  ? — I  do  not 
believe  that.  I  believe  the  Government  did  seize 
'some  documents. 

How  did  you  come  to  form  the  opinion  that  the 
Government  had  seized  the  books  if  nobody  maide  any 
communication  to  you  ?— It  was  reported  in  the  news- 
papers in  this  country  and  in  Ireland  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  ma4e  a  raid  upon  the  League  offices. 

The  President. — I  think  that  this  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed up.  By  our  direction  let  inquiry  be  made 
whether  there  was  any  seizure,  and,  if  so,  what  was 
seized. 

The  Attoknby-GbnerAL. — The  inquiry  shall  be 
made,  my  Lord. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. — Do  you  seriously 
suggest  now  that  the  Government  ever  did  seize  any- 
thing ? — I  was  under  the  distinct  impression  that  the 
Government  did  seize  some  of  the  documents  of  the 
League,  but  from  your  manner  I  am  not  now  so  satis- 
fied that  it  was  so. 

Did  you  read  the  Irish  papers  at  that  time  ? — I  do 
not  think  I  did. 

Where  did  you  derive  your  information  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  made  a  seizure  ? — I  had  no  information, 
but  I  was  under  the  strong  impression  that  it  was  so. 

Did  you  happen  to  read  in  the  Freeman's  Journal  of 
the  17th  of  October,  1881,  that  Mr.  Sheridan  had 
taken  the  books  over  to  England  ? — I  have  no  recol- 
lection that  I  did.. 

Being  under  the  impression  that  the  Government 
had  seized  some  books,  did  you  ask  Mr.  Campbell 
anything  about  the  books  ?— I  caimot  tell  you.  I  may 
have  done  so  ;  in  the  hurry-scurry  many  questions 
were  asked. 

Did  you  think  that  now  the  Leagne  was  suppressed 
the  books  contained  matters  important  to  the  League  ? 
— I  was  satisfied  that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  League  as  it  was.  T  assumed  the 
Government  had  got  some  of  the  books  and  that  the 
others  were  dispersed. 

You  travelled  np  to  London  with  Mr.  Sheridan  ? — 
That  is  my  impression.  ,  I  do  not  remember  that  I  had 
any  conversation  with  him  about  the  books  and  docu- 
ments. Probably  we  discussed  the  prospects  of  the 
League.     Our  intention  was  to  carry  it  on  elsewhere. 

If  you  were  discussing  the  suppression  of  the 
League  in  Dublin  and  the  plan  of  carrying  it  on  else- 
where, how  is  it  that  you  were  silent  on  the  question 
of  the  books  during  your  journey  with  Sheridan  ?— I 
do  not  say  I  was  silent  as  to  the  books,  but  I  cannot 
now  remember  the  conversation  which  took  place 
between  me  and  Mr.  Sheridan  on  a  jonmey  which 
took  place  eight  years  ago. 

Did  it  leave  the  impression  on  your  mind  that  the 
books  and  documents  connected  with  the  Leagne  were 


in  the  possession  of  Sheridan  and  Campbell  and  had 
been  brought  from  Ireland  ? — I  yias  aware  that  a 
Government  raid  had  been  made,  and  that  some  of  the 
books  and  documents  had  been  remdved  from  the  offices 
and  some  bad  been  got  over  to  this  country. 

Prom  whom  did  you  ascertain  that  ?-^I  gathered  it, 
I  suppose,  from  conversation  with  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr. 
Biggar,  and  Mr.  Sheridan. 

Did  yoa  not  go  on  to  ask  what  had  been  saved  ? — 
No,  because  no  one  seemed  to  have  any  definite  in- 
formation. 

The  man  who  had  the  books  knew ;  did  you  ask  him  ? 
^If  I  did  I  have  forgotten.  It  would  be  a  natural 
question. 

Did  yon  ever  make  any  inquiry  abont  the  books 
afterwards  ? — I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Except  this  conversation  you  had  coming  up  in  the 
train  with  Mr.  Sheridan,  which  left  no  distinct  im'' 
pression  on  your  mind  as  to  what  was  saved  from  cap- 
ture by  the  Government,  you  have  made  no  inquiry 
since  ? — I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  Mr. 
Sheridan  said  anything  specific  to  me  either  then  or 
at  any  other  time. 

Did  you  find  where  the  correspondence  had  been 
taken  to  ? — I  cannot  remember  that  t  did. 

Are  you  able  to  give  any  assistance  at  all  at  present 
as  to  where  these  books  were  brought  and  in  whose 
custody  they  were  left  ? — No. 

You  have  seen  Mr.  Campbell  since  this  occurred  ? 
— Almost  daily.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  had  any 
conversation  with  him  since  this  inquiry  began  about 
the  books. 

Did  you  think  it  a  matter  of  importance  that  they 
should  be  obtained  ? — I  have  not  made  any  inquiries 
personally  on  any  single  topic  connected  with  the 
charges  and  allegations. 

Am  I  to  understand  that  from  this  night,  the  18th  of 
October,  1881,  until  the  present  time  you  have  never 
spoken  with  Mr.  Campbell  about  the  books  ? — I 
should  not  like  to  say  that  I  never  have,  but  I  can 
positively  say  that  I  do  not  remember. 

And  you  do  not  remember  anything  being  said  as  to 
their  ultimate  destination  or  where  they  were  ? — No. 

Yoa  do  not  know  whether  they  were  taken  to  Paris 
or  destroyed  ? — No. 

You  have  said  that  you  did  not  see  any  statement 
in  the  Freeman' t  Journal  as  to  Mr.  Sheridan's  having 
taken  the  books  to  England  ? — I  said  that  I  had  no 
recollection  of  seeing  any. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  an  account  in  the  Free- 
man's Journal  of  October  17,  1881,  as  to  the  arrest 
of  Mr.  Dillon  ? 

Mr.  Reid. — Does  your  Lordship  think  it  is  admis- 
sible to  put  in  evideitce  a  paragraph  from  a  news- 
paper for  which  we  are  not  responsible  ? 

The  Pebsidbnt.— It  may  be  brought  to  the  wit- 
ness's attention  for  the  purpose  of  asking  whether  he 
saw  it. 

Mr.  Atkinson. — Did  yon  ever  see  in  the  paper  I 
have  referred   to   a   paracraph   stating  that,  after  the 
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arrest  of  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Sheridan  had  conveyed  the 
books  to  England,  and  th^t  the  business  of  the  Leagne 
was  to  be  controlled  by  you  from  Holyhead  ? — I  do 
not  remember  that  I  ever  did. 

Does  that  correctly  represent  the  oonclnsion  to 
which  the  execntive  had  come  ? — I  cannot  say  that  it 
does. 

Did  you  go  entirely  of  your  own  motion,  without 
consulting  with  any  other  members  of  the  League, 
to  Holyhead  to  carry  on  there  the  business  of  the 
League  ? — Certainly  not. 

Then  there  must  have  been  some  previous  consulta- 
tion between  you  on  the  subject  ?— I  think  there  was. 

Was  not  that  consultation  with  the  executive  of  the 
League  ? — As  far  as  I  am  'Concerned  I  had  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  O'Kelly  and  Mr.  Pamell  at  Kilmain- 
ham  Prison,  having  gone  there  to  see  Mr.  O'Kelly  by 
appointment. 

Did  Mr.  Pamell  tell  you  then  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Land  League  from  Holyhead  ? — No,  I  can- 
not say  that  he  did.  When  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Pamell 
in  his  cell  Mr.  O'Kelly  was  with  him,  and  as  far  as  I 
recollect,  Mr.  O'Kelly's  opinion  was  that  I  should 
undertake  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  League  for  the 
time,  and  Mr.  Pamell  appeared  to  agree  with  him. 

What  was  the  result  of  that  consultation — what  was 
the  decision  at  which  you  all  arrived  ? — The  conclu- 
Bion_arrived  at  was  that,  as  there  was  nobody  else 
besides  myself  who  had  the  strings  of  matters  in  their 
hands,  it  was  desirable  that  I  should  not  be  arrested, 
and  both  Mr.  O'Kelly  and  Mr.  Parnell  strongly  advised 
me  to  avoid  arrest,  and  they  said  that  if  I  did  so  they 
would  save  my  character  in  the  public  Press.  They 
suggested  that  I  should  go  back  by  way  of  Waterford, 
and  I  appeared  to  assent  to  that  proposal,  although  I 
carefully  avoided  that  route,  knowing^that  I  should  be 
arrested  it  I  took  it. 

But  what  decision  was  come  to  as  to  your  carrying 
on  the  business  of  the  Land  League  at  Holyhead  ?^I 
have  not  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  what  occurred 
in  reference  to  that  matter,  but  it  must  have  been 
arranged  that  I  should  go  to  Holyhead  and  endeavour 
to  work  from  there. 

Was  it  not  then  arranged  that  you  should  get  the 
books  and  documents  of  the  League  from  Dublin,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  brought  to  Holyhead  for  the 
purpose  of  your  conducting  the  business  there  ? — No, 
tiiere  was  no  time  for  that,  because  our  interview 
did  not  last  more  than  three  minutes. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  result  of  the 
consultation  was  that  yon  agreed  to  conduct  the  busi- 
ness of  the  League  at  Holyhead  without  your  having 
the  books  and  documents  of  the  League  there  ?— No, 
because  that  would  be  absurd. 

What  was  the  understanding  arrived  at  then  between 
you  with  reference  to  the  Land  League  books  and 
documents  ? — There  was  no  clear  understanding  arrived 
at.  Of  course,  it  necessarily  follows  that,  if  there 
was  to  be  established  at  Holyhead  some  kind  of  sub- 
stituted headquarters,  it  was  necessary  to  remove  to 


Holyhead  everything  we  could  that  would  be  of  use. 
At  that  tune,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  raid  had  noi 
taken  place  and  the  League  had  not  been  suppressed. 

When  did  you  change  your  intention  of  carrying  on 
the  business  of  the  League  at  Holyhead  ?— When  I  got 
to  Holyhead,  a  couple  of  days'  ezpeiience  convinced 
me  that  the  old  League  could  not  be  continued,  and 
that  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  put  the  Ladies' 
Land  League  in  its  place.  I  therefore  determined  to 
go  to  Paris  to  see  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  and  to  urge  upon 
him  to  send  forward  as  much  pecuniary  support  as 
promptly  as  he  could  to  the  Ladies'  Land  League,  in 
order  that  the  pressure  of  the  Government  might,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  countervailed. 

Then  at  first  you  went  to  Holyhead  with  the  inten- 
tion of  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  League  there  ? 
— Yes,  as  far  as  possible. 

Had  you  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Campbell  before 
you  went  to  Holyhead  with  reference  to  your  inten- 
tion of  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  League  there  ? 
—What  conversation  ? 

Any  conversation  with  Mr.  Campbell  with  regard  to 
your  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  League  at  Holy- 
head ? — I  cannot  remember  the  sequence  of  the  details. 

I  want  to  know  whether  you  heard  from  Campbell 
that  he  had  got  the  books  and  the  documents  that  were 
necessary  to  enable  you  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
League  at  Holyhead  ? — I  knew  he  had  not  got  them, 
because  when  I  saw  him  there  he  had  only  a  small 
bag  with  him,  which  would  not  have  contained  them. 

Did  you  ask  him  where  the  remainder  of  the  books 
and  documeiits  were  ? — 1  may  have  done  so,  but  I  do 
not  recollect  that  I  did  do  so.  You  must  not  forget 
that  the  suppression  of  the  League  had  altered  the 
situation  altogether  since  my  interview  with  Mr. 
Pamell. 

Was  Sheridan  ajj^jointed  to  assist  you  in  carrying  on 
the  business  of  the  League  at  Holyhead  ? — Not  as  far 
as  I  understood. 

Who  was  appointed  ? — I  do  not  think  that  anybody 
in  particular  was  told  off  to  assist  me.  If  I  had  found 
it  desirable  for  me  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  League 
from  Holyhead  I  should  have  done  so,  and  whatever 
assistance  I  felt  I  needed  I  should  have  obtained. 

Were  not  the  whole  set  of  books  of  the  League 
taken  over  to  Liverpool  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Do  you  recollect  making  .any  inquiries  of  Mr. 
Cainpbell  when  you  met  him,  as  to  whether  any  of 
the  books  had  come  over  t.Q  Holyhead  ? — I  cannot 
recollect  that  I  did. 

Did  you  know  John  Beddingtofl  ? — YeS. 

Did  he  hold  any  office  in  the  League  P — He  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  League. 

Do  you  recollect  seeing  this  letter  from  John  Bed- 
dington  to  Dr.  Kenny,  dated  the  21st  of  October, 
1881  ?    It  is  dated  from  the  Moy  Hotel  :— 

"  Having  left  the  Eftilway  Hotel,  there  i8  no  use  In 
wasting' money.  I  will  remain  here  until  some  one 
comes  to  look  after  the  shoals  of  telegrams  and  letters 
arriving  for  O'Connor  and  Biggar,     I  will  see  Miss 
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Parnell.  I  see  that  Cross  has  spoken  of  me  about 
reporting  the  conversation  with  himself." 

And  then,  my  Lords,  it  goes  on  to  some  other 
matters.  (To  witness.)  Did  you  get  the  letters 
referred  to  in  that  letter  that  were  addressed  to 
you  at  Holyhead  ?— I  do  not  think  so.  I  have  no 
recollection  of  receiving  any  letters.  It  appears  to 
me  from  that  letter  that  Beddington  took  upon  him- 
self to  deal  witi  them. 

Is  it  not  perfectly  obvious  from  that  letter  that 
several  people  knew  that  you  were  going  to  Holyhead 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  League  there  ? — It  was 
known  that  I  was  going  to  Holyhead,  and  therefore 
it  was  perfectly  natural  that  people  should  suppose  that 
I  was  going  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  League 
there  and  should  address  letters  to  me  there. 

Did  you  know  of  the  clerks  of  the  League  being  sent 
to  Liverpool  ? — No. 

Did  you  pay  the  expenses  of  those  men  returning  fo 
Dublin,  amounting  to  £30  ? — ^Whicb  men  ? 

The  men  who  Mr.  Campbell  says  returned  to  Dublin. 
In  his  letter  to  you  he'  says,  "  I  shall  instruct  the 
men  at  Liverpool  to  return  as  you  request."  Do  you 
know  who  those  men  were  ? — ^No,  I  do  not. 

You  never  made  any  iiqUiries  about  them  ?— Not 
that  I  can  remember.  I  can  imagine  Pearson  to  be  one 
of  them.    It  is  very  likely  he  was. 

Did  Phillips  continue  in  your  employment  after 
this,  the  18th  of  October,  1881  ? — ^He  did  remain  in 
Dublin,  I  believe  ;  but  I  had  no  comie&ion  with  him. 

Look  at  that  book,  D  3.  You  Said  yesterday  that 
that  was  one  of  the. books  started  by  you  ? — ^Yes,  and 
continued  while  I  was  there  until  the  l3th  of 
October. 

Do  you  not  see  that  that  book  was  kept  long  after 
that  date  ? — Yes,  it  was  kept  until  the  10th  of 
November. 

Where  was  Phillips  then  ? — Of  my  own  knowledge  I 
cannot  say,  but  I  assume  that  he  was  in  Dublin. 

Look  at  the  entries  in  that  book  after  October  18. 
Do  you  not  see  in  it  entries  of  cheques'  and  other 
things  drawn  for  the  purposes  of  the  Land  League 
business  ? — I  see  a  good  many  entries,  such  as  pay- 
ments to  organizers  for  general  expenses,  salaries,  and 
law  expenses,  and  grants,  and  for  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses. , 

Do  you  not  see  that  those  items  are  continued  down 
to  a  time  long  after  that  which  you  have  mentioned  ? 
—Yes. 

Where  was  Phillips  at  that  time  ? — I  do  not  know  ; 
as  I  have  already  said,  I  assume  he  was  in  Dublin. 

Where  could  he  possibly  have  got  the  information 
from  that  enabled  him  to  draw  these  cheques  if  every- 
thing had  been  removed  from  Dublin  ? — I  did  not  say 
that  everything  had  been  removed  from  Dublin  ;  you 
said  so. 

Have  you  any  doubt  at  all  that  the  League  establish- 
ment at  Dublin  was  broken  up,  tiiat  all  the  ofScials 
left,  and  that  the  books  and  documents  had  been  re- 
moved to  Lxveipool  before  the  18th  of  October  ?  —I 


have  very  much  doubt  about  it  ;  I  do  not  believe  thai 
all  the  officials  left  Dublin,  and  that  the  books  and 
documents  were  brought  over  to  this  country. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  business  of  the 
League  was  carried  on  at  the  League  offices  in  Dublin 
after  that  date  ? — I  did  not  say  that  ;  no  person  knew 
how  or  where  or  by  whom  the  League  business  wag 
carried  on  after  that  date. 

Have  you  been  able  to  form  any  conclusion  as  to 
where  it  was  carried  on  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  but  if  you 
wish  me  to  guess,  I  should  think  Dr.  Keimy', 
Mr.  Money,  and  several  members  of  Parliament  who 
were  in  Dublin  at  the  time,  with  the  aid  of  such  of 
the  stafi  as  had  not  been  dispersed,  would  have  carried 
it  on  as  well  as  they  could,  but  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  matter. 

In  the  Nation  of  October  29,  1881,  there  is  this 
statement  : — 

"The  Irish  Times  of  Saturday  last  says: — 'Yesterday 
the  Land  League  offices  in  Upper  Sackville-street 
were  opened  about  12  o'clock.  Mr.  Harrison,  who 
appeared  to  have  been  in  charge  during  the  last  few 
dayi,  was  there,  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Bnrtoii,  Mr. 
O'Donohoe,  and  two  other  clerks  also  attended,  and 
occupied  themselves  with  making  arrangements- for 
the  removal  from  the  premises  of  all  the  property  that 
had  belonged  to  the  institution,  which  was  yesterday 
proclaimed.  The  contents  of  desks  and  glass  cases 
were  cleared  out,  and  pamphlets  and  files  of  news- 
papers were  packed  up  for  removal.  About  2  o'clock 
a  large  furniture  van  pulled  up  opposite  the  office,  and 
was  filled  with  tables,  chairs,  desks,  papers,  &c.  By 
half -past  5, all  the  furniture,  &c.,  having  been  removed, 
Mr.  Harrison  left.  Nothing,-  in  fact,  remains  but 
some  pamphlets  of  which  Mr.  Sealy,  M.P.,  wasthe 
author.  Mr.  Biirtbn  '  stuck  to  the  ship  to  the  last,'  and 
when  the  last  scrap  of  paper  had  been  removed  from  it 
he  left.     It  was  then  about  half -past  6  o'clock.'  " 

That  was  the  day  after  the  proclamation  of  the 
League  ? — Yes.  That  appears  to  be  a  paragraph  copied 
from  some  other  paper,  and  therefore  I  cannot  say 
whether  it  is  authentic.  But  if  Mr.  Burton  and  Mr. 
Harrison  did  what  they  are  represented  to  have  done 
there,  they  only  did  their  duty. 

Did  you  know  that  the  furniture  and  other  things 
had  been  removed  from  the  League  offices  ? — No. 

You  made  no  inquiry  about  it  ? — No.  The  first  I 
heard  of  thefumiture  being'  removed  was  from  some- 
thing which  was  put  in  in  this  case,  which  spoke  of 
the  furniture  being  removed  in  a  van. 

Did  you  not  inquire  of  Mr.  Campbell  or  of  Sheridan 
what  had  become  of  the  furniture  and  other  things  ? 
— I  think  that  it  is  exceedingly  likely  that  both  Mr. 
Campbell  and  Mr.  Sheridan  spoke  to  me  about  the 
things,  and  told  me  everything  they  knew,  and  gave 
me  any  anecdotes  which  they  thought  would  be  in- 
teresting about  the  suppression  of  the  League,  but  I 
do  not  remember  what  they  said.  If  I  had  known  that 
this  Commission  was  going  to  sit,  I  would  have  care- 
fully noted  all  that  I  heard  on  this  subject. 

Did  you  go  to  Paris  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  see  in  Paris  any  of  the  booiks  of  the 
League  ?— Not  to  jny  recollection. 
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Did  you  go  orer  to  assist  in  the  working  of  the 
League  from  Paris  ? — No.  I  went  OTer  to  Paris  for  the 
purpose  of  urging  upon  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  the  necessity 
of  sending  over  as  large  an  amount  of  money  as  he 
possibly  could  to  the  Ladies'  Land  League,  to  give  them 
an  immediate  and  effective  chance  of  countervailing 
the  effect  of  the  Government  action. 

Did  you  ask  him  whether  he  had  received  any  of 
the  books  and  documents  of  the  League,  or  tell  him 
anything  about  the  suppression  of  the  League  ? — Cer^ 
tainly  not,  because  Mr.  Egan  was  perfectly  well  in- 
formed on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Egan  wa£  a  man  of  business.  Did  he  ask  yon 
anything,  about  the  books  and  documents  of  the 
League  ? — Not  that  I  remember. 

He  knew  that  you  had  been  in  chargs  ? — Yes.  But 
be  also  knew  that  I  Jiad  left  Ihiblin  without  taking 
any  books  away  with  me,  that  they  remained  in  the 
ofBce,  and  that  shortly  after  the  League  was  sup- 
pressed they  were  removed  from  the  ofBce. 

Did  he  ask  you  anything  about  Mr.  Campbell  having 
come  to  London  with  the  books  ? — No,  and  I  do  not 
see  how  or  why  he  should.  I  am  answering  you 
speculatively,  because  I  cannot  remember. 

At  present  you  are  not  able  to  conjecture  what  has 
become  of  them  ? — On  the  contrary,  I  could  not  say 
that,  because  there  are  some  of  them  before  us. 

But  with  the  exception  of  these  ? — I  do  not  know 
what  has  become  of  any  particular  documents,  letters, 
and  other  things,  of  which  there  were  himdreds  in  the 
offices  of  the  League. 

You  say  that  there  were  hundreds  of  documents, 
letters,  and  other  things  in  th%  offices  of  the  League  ? 
— When  I  speak  of  hundreds,!  am  referring,  of  course, 
to  letters  only. 

With  the  exception  of  these  four  books,  you  do  not 
know  what  has  become  of  the  other  things  ? — No. 

Have  you  looked  into  these  books  ? — Yes. 

These  yon  produced  yourself  ? — I  did  not. 

They  were  started  under  your  control  ? — Yes. 

The  entries  extend  only  over  a  couple  of  months 
while  you  were  there  ? — Only  over  one  month  while 
I  was  there. 

Have  you  seen  this  book  ? — If  that  is  one  that  you 
showed  me  yesterday,  I  have  seen  it. 

This  is  the  account  with  the  Hibernian  Bank  ? 

Mr.  Eeid. — That  cannot  be,  because  the  Hibernian 
Bank  kept  their  accounts  with  numbers,  and  this 
account  is  kept  with  names. 

Cross-examination  continued.— Do  you  know  the 
wav  the  Hibernian  Bank  account  was  kept  ? — No. 

Are  you  able  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  how  that 
book  was  made  up  ? — No.  I  have  no  recollection  of 
seeing  that  book  before  I  came  into  court. 

Take  this  book  into  your  hands  (banding  book  to 
witness).  In  whose  handwriting  is  *hat  ? — No,  I  do 
pot  know  the  handwriting. 

You  are  accustomed  to  books.  Does  not  that  book 
appear  to  you  to  have  been  written  up  all  at  once, 
at  one  and  the   same   time  ?— Do    you   ask  mo  for  my 


opinion  whether  this  book  was  written  up  all  at  the 
6ame  time  ? 

Or  about  the  same  time  ?— I  could  hot  possibly  say. 

Yon  can  form  no  opinioh  at  all  ? — No.  Ihb  idea 
would  iiot  have  occui^red  to  me  at  all  if  I  had  looked 
at  the  book  casually,  without  the  suggestion  being 
made  to  me. 

It  purports  to  be  made  nine  years  ago,  and  the  cover 
to  have  been  in  use  some  months  or  a  year.  Does  it 
not  appear  to  be  all  in  the  same  handwriting  ?— Yes, 
I  should  siy  so. 

And  no  doubt  it  is  written  with  the  same  ink  ? — It 
is  all  written  in  black  ink.     (Laughter.) 

Do  you  think  that  my  question  was  directed  to 
that,  Mr.  O'Connor  ?  Does  it  not  appear  to  be  all 
written  in  ink  out  of  the  same  bottle  ?— I  should  be 
inclined  to  say  that  page  4  was  written  with  a 
lighter  ink  than  pages  24  and  2.5. 

Is  there  not  an  erasure  where  you  say  a  lighter  ink 
is  used  ! — No. 

(The  book  was  handed  up  to  the  Bench.) 

The  Prbsident,  having  examined  the  book  very 
carefully,said, — I  do  not  see  anything  toshow  that  the 
book  has  not  been  kept  in  the  ordinary  way  by  the 
same  clerk. 

Mr.  Keid. — My  Lords,  I  fancy  that  the  book  has 
been  made  up  from  blocks  and  cheques,  and  I  am  told 
that  it  is  very  possible  that  that  is  the  case.  It  may, 
therefore,  have  been  made  up  at  the  same  time.  I 
have  not  looked  at  it. 

Cross-examination  continued.— *  You  know  the  way 
the  Hibernian  Bank  account  was  kept  ?— I  do  not. 

Was  there  not  a  pass'book  with  the  Hibernian  Bank 
kept  during  your  time  ? — There  was  nothing  of  that 
■art' that  I  was  concerned  With  that  1  can  remember. 
In  fact,  I  could  not  have  told  from  recollection  that 
the  account  was  kept  with  the  Hibernian  Bank. 

During  your  time  were  not  large  sums  drawn  from 
time  to  time  from  the  Hibernian  Bank  and  the  cash 
distributed  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  so.  My  reooUecticii 
is  that  when  the  executive  committee  authorized 
grants,  cheques  were  drawn,  and  that  these  cheques 
would  be  cashed  by  the  Hibernian  Bank.  I  have  no  re- 
collection of  large  sums  of  money  being  drawn  from 
the  bank  direct  by  the  c^ce.  I  am  sure  it  was  not  so 
when  I  was  there.  My  anxiety  was  to  keep  all  moneys 
out  of  the  office  beyond  what  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

Do  you  know  in  whose  handwriting  this  book 
D  3  is  ?— The  handwriting  in  the  earlier  part  is 
unknown  to  me.  That  is  followed  by  several  pages 
which  are  in  a  handwriting  which  I  recognize  as  that 
of  Mr.  Phillips,  and  afterwards  there  are  one  or  two 
handwritings  which  are  unknown  to  me. 

This  book  was  kept  whilst  yoa  were  there,  and  con- 
tains entries  of  payments  to  different  localities  ? — 
That  I  assume  to  be  a  book  in  which  were  entered 
the  payments  for  law  costs  which  were  anthorired  to 
be  made  by  the  executive  committee,  and  which  were 
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sent  by  means  of  cheques  drawn  upon  the  bank — the 
Hibernian  Bank,  I  suppose. 

Was  not  there  a  separata  book  kept  for  lav  costs  ? 
—No.  I  say  that  that  book  is  hardly  worthy  of  the 
name  of  a  cash-book.  I  had  not  time,  in  the  short 
time  I  was  there,  to  elaborate  the  system  of  accounts 
which  I  intended  to  establish,  and  that  book  was  kept 
*by  Mr.  Phillips,  in  order  that  I  might  have  the  full 
materials  before  me  when  the  three  sets  of  account 
books  were  prepared. 

In  1884  did  you  go  into  the  country,  attending 
several  meetings  preparatory  to  the  institution  of  the 
National  League  ? — It  is  very  likely  ;  I  attended 
many  meetings  in  1884,  but  I  cannot  remembir.what 
meetings,  and  I  cannot  remember  that  they  were 
specially  held  in  -preparation  of  the  establislimcnt  of 
tho  National  League.  I  think  you  are  perhaps  con- 
founding my  attending  a  great  many  meetings  in  Gal- 
way  and  Mayo  in  1885. 

Did  you  not  attend  some  meetings  in  1884  P— Ob, 
rery  likely  I  did.  I  do  not  suppose  thore  was  any 
year  in  which  I  did  not  attend  meetings. 

Were  you  aware  that  agrarian  crime  had  in- 
creased considerably  in  Queen's  County  during  the 
years  1880  and  1881? — I  do  not  know.  I  do  not. re- 
member having  tliat  fact  before  my  mind  specially 
on  any  particular  occasion,  and  I  do  not  know  now 
that  agrarian  crime  had  increased  very  much,  but  I  do 
not  say  that  it  had  not. 

Do  yon  remember  attending  a  meeting  at  Wolfhill 
on  September  28,  1884  ? — Yes,  I  remember  attending 
a  meeting  there.  I  rather  think  I  attended  more  than 
one  there,  but  I  cannot  remember  that  particular 
date. 

Do  you  remember  a  man  of  the  name  of  Murphy  who 
had  taken  a  farm  in  that  neighbourhood  from  which 
another  man  had  been  evicted  P — I  cannot  remember 
that  that  was  so.     It  is  very  passible. 

Do  you  remember  making  this  speech  (reading)  : — 
"  My  friends,  I  was  saying  that  I  regretted  to  hear 
that  even  in  this  district  of  the  Queen's  County  the 
stain  of  land-grabbing  bad  not  been  altogether  re- 
moved. That  is  a  stain  which  besmirches  the  escut- 
cheon of  this  county  seriously,  and  I  trust  the  next 
time  I  come  round  to  visit  you  the  stain  will  be  en- 
tirely removed."  Were  you  not  pointing  to  some 
particular  individual  there  ?— I  cannot  remember  that 
I  was,  but  I  make  no  doubt  that  I  must  have  heard  of 
some  particular  case,  and  in  all  probability  I  was 
considerably  distressed  to  hear  that  there  was  land- 
grabbing  in  Queen's  County. 

You  also  said  in  that  speech  : — "  The  man  who 
grabs  a  farm  from  which  Iiis  neighbour  has  been  un- 
justly evicted  is,  at  least  in  my  eyes,  not  one  bit 
better  ^han  the  professional  receiver  of  stolen  goods, 
and  he  deserves  to  be  regarded  in  precisely  the  same 
manner.  And  for  myself,  I  declare  that  if  I  knew  a 
man  who  bad  grabbed  such  a  farm,  nothing  on  earth 
would  make  me  have  anything  to  do  witli  bim  "  ? — 
Yes,  I  remember  saying  ttiat. 


Does  not  that  speech  hold  up  the  land-grabber  to  the 
hatred  of  the  tenantry  you  were  addressing  ? — That 
speech  holds  up  the  land-grabber  as  a  receiver  of 
stolen  goods,  and  it  goes  on  to  say  that  he  ought  to 
be  treated  as  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods. 

You  would  not  supply  such  a  man  with  anything  to 
eat  P — Certainly  not.  I  would  let  him  get  food  from 
those  with  whom  he  is  in  association. 

You  woald  let  him  starve  ? — Oh,  there  is  no  danger 
of  that.  First,  he  has  the  landlords  to  fall  back  upon, 
and  if  they  fail  he  can  go  to  the  workhouse. 
(\  laugh.) 

You  would  reduce  him  to  such  extremities  that  he 
would  Ixave  to  go  to  the  workhouse  P — If  necessary, 
yes,  together  with   the  tenant  whose  land  he  grabbed. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  class  as  a  land-grabber  a  man 
who,  without  any  previous  connexion  with  a  farm 
from  which  the  tenant  has  been  evicted  for  non-pay- 
ment of  rent  of  which  the  tenant  has  surrendered, 
takes  tliat  farm  ? — You  are  confounding  in  your  ques- 
tions two  totally  different  things,  therefore  I  cannot 
give  you  an  answer.  If  a  man  surrenders  a  farm  and 
the  farm  is  in  the  hands  of  the  landlord,  there  is  no 
reason  that  I  know  of  why  another  man  should  not  go 
and  take  it  ;  but  if  a  man  is  evicted  for  non-payment 
of  an  unjust  rent,  and  most  of  tho  rents  in  Ireland  are 
imjust,  the  man  who  takes  the  farm  from  the  lanllord 
is  aiding  and  abetting  the  landlord  in  the  robbery  of 
the  tenant. 

Assuming  that  an  eviction  had  taken  place  some 
eight  years  before  the  land-grabber  goes  in,  is  there 
to  be  any  mitigation  of  the  penalty  on  him  ? — Cer- 
tainly not.    Time  does  not  make  wrong  right. 

Was  it  essential,  in  your  opinion,  for  the  success  of 
the  agitation  that  land-grabbing  should  be  stopped  P— 
I  do  not  know  that  it  presented  itself  to  my  mind  in 
that  particular  way,  but  I  should  say  that  if  land- 
grabbing  was  prevalent  all  over  the  country  there 
would  be  very  little  chance  of  success  in  any  agrarian 
movement. 

Was  it  not  essential,  in  your  opinion,  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  agitation  that  land-grabbing  should  be 
stopped  ? — As  a  system,  yes.  Individual  cases  here 
and  there  of  course  would  not  affect  the  movement 
much  ;  but  wherever  I  knew  of  a  case  of  land-grab- 
bing,personally  I  should  certainly  boycott  the  grabber. 

If  land-grabbing  had  not  been  stopped  must  not  the 
agitation  have  failed  P — ^Well,  I  do  not  think  that. 
The  agitation  would  have  gone  on  just  the  Eame,<inder 
greater  difEculties,  perhaps,  and  with  less  encourage- 
ment, but  it  would  have  gone  on. 

As  a  system  you  say  it  must  have  been  stopped  ? — I 
did  not  say  that. 

Do  you  not  know  that  it  has  been  stated  again  and 
again  in  speeches  by  leaders  of  the  League  that  un- 
less land-grabbing  was  stopped  the  old  rents  would  be 
exacted  ? — Yon  imputed  to  me  that  I  said  that  as  a 
system  laud-grabbing  must  be  stopped.  Now  you  are 
asking  whether  I  am  aware  that  certain  other  men 
made  certain  statements.     I  have  read  a  large  number 
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of  speeches  containing  statements  with  regard  to  the 
importance  of  putting  aif  end  to  land-grabbing. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  will  not  adopt 
the  phrase  that  it  was  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
agitation  that  land-grabbing  should  bo  stopped  ? — No, 
I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  adopt  the  phrase. 

Would  the  agitation  have  been  successful  if  land- 
grabbing  had  continued  ? — I  think  the  agitation  must 
ultimately,  have  been  successful,  but  if  land-grabbing 
had  continued  to  any  large  extent  the  very  fact  of 
its  being  continued  would  have  depressed  the  people 
in  the  neighbourhood  where  it  was  continued,  and  no 
doubt  the  League  branches  would  not  have  been  so 
efficient  and  hearty  as  they  were  where  it  was  not 
continued. 

You  will  not  go  further  than  that  ? — Will  you  put 
it  to  me  in  any  other  form  of  words  ? 

Was  the  system  of  keeping  farms  vacant  invented 
by  the  League  ? — Oh,  dear,  no.  In  my  own  county  of 
Donegal,  in  a  Presbyterian  district,  there  is  a  farm 
,  which  has  been  vacant  for  about  20  years.  Nobody  in 
the  neighbourhood  will  touch  it  because  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Smith  was  evicted  from  it  20  years  ago. 

Just  listen  to  Mr.  Dillon's  language  : — 

"  We  are  told  that  this  letter  does  not  touch  the 
national  movement,  that  we  have  only  to  give  up  boy- 
cotting, and  be  friendly  with  land-grabbers  and  then, 
indeed,  the  Government  and  the  Court  of  Rome  will 
not  object  to  the  National  League.  Well,  I  answer, 
neither  would  the  landlords  object.  I  have  been  for 
nine  years  engaged  in  this  struggle,  and  if  any  man 
asked  me  what  was  it  that  won  so  far,  I  would 
answer  without  hesitation  it  was  keeping,  the  farms 
empty.  If  the  landlords  had  found  it  possible  during 
these  nine  years  to  let  every  evicted  farm  you  never 
would  have  had  a  Land  Bill  at  all.  Those  who  went 
before  us  tried  good  means,  and  they  tried  bad  means 
too  ;  and  there  never  was  the  slightest  success  until 
we  hit  upon  the  dodge  of  making  it  too  hot  for  the 
man  who  took  his  neighbour's  land.  We  are  invited 
now,  if  you  please,  in  obedience  to  a  rescript  from 
Kome,  to  hand  in  the  only  weapon  that  ever  >7as  the 
least  use.  I  would  rather  hold  on  to  my  weapon  until 
the  war  is  done,  and  as  we  have  found  it  serve  us  on 
many  occasions,  I  will  leave  it  to  your  own  judgment 
whether  you  will  give  it  up  or  not." 

Was  not  that  system  invented  by  the  Land  League  ? 
I— Certainly  not. 

Then  you  disagree  with  Mr.  Dillon's  idea  ? — I  do 
on  the  point  of  his  accuracy  from  an  historical  point 
of  view. 

Where  was  there  any  organized  system  to  prevent  a 
man  taking  a  farm  in  1879  ? — I  do  not  say  there  was 
any  organized  system. 

"  Until  we  hit  upon  the  dodge  of  making  it  too 
hot,"  &c.  ?  What  body  had  hit  on  that  dodge  before 
the  Land  League  ?— I  do  not  say  that  anybody  did. 

Was  the  Land  League  the  first  body  that  hit  on  that 
dodge  as  a  body  ? — Well,  I  said  that  I  did  not  accept 
the  accuracy,  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  of  that 
proposition.  I  believe  that  in  all  parts  of  Ireland, 
and   in  Ulster  as  much  as  anywhere,  at  all  times  the 


practice  of  land-grabbing  has  been  regarded  by  the 
moral  sense  of  the  people  as  not  distinguishable  from 
stealing. 

Can  ypa  mention  a  single  instance  outside 
Ulster  for  20  years  before  1879  where  any  man  was 
punished  for  taking  a  farm  from  which  the  tenant 
has  been  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent  ? — I 
am  afraid  it  is  only  too  true  that  a  great  many 
men  have  been  shot  for  taking  evicted  farms.  At  this 
moment  I  cannot  give  you  a  particular  instance  of 
murder  or  outrage,  I  know  a  large  number  of  murders 
and  outrages  have  been  committed,  but  I  cannot  call 
to  mind  on  the  spot  any  particular  murder  of  the  kind 
unless  you  give  me  a  date. 

Was  it  part  of  the  policy  of  the  League  ttat  the 
tenant  should  not  pay  his  rent  against  the  will  of  his 
co-tenants  or  against  the  will  of  the  League  ? — No  ; 
I  do  not  know  that  that  was  part  of  the  policy  of 
the  League. 

Have  you  not  yourself  told  tenants  not  to  pay  any- 
thing more  than  they  themselves  considered  a  fair 
rent  ? — That  was  not  in  connexion  with  the  Land 
League. 

When  did  you  so,  were  you  not  speaking  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  Land  League  ?— I  did  so  in  my  indi- 
vidual capacity,  speaking  to  my  own  constituents 
with  regard  to  their  relations  with  their  individual 
landlords. 

And  do  you  think  the  persons  you  addressed  would  be 
able  to  distinguish  between  your  precepts  as  a  private 
individual  and  your  precepts  as  a  member  of  the 
League  ? — I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
would  be  able  to  distinguish, 

I  asked  you  before,  did  you  know  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Murphy  in  Woodville,  Queen's  County,  who 
was  evicted  from  his  farm? 

The  President. — Mr.  O'Connor  said  that  he  did 
not  remember  the  case. 

Mr.  Atkinson.— Very  well,  my  Lord.  (To  witness.) 
I  will  now  call  your  attention  to  a  speech  of  yours 
reported  in  United  Ireland  on  April  11,  1885  : — 

"  If  there  was  a  man  among  them  inclined  to  quarrel 
with  any  of  the  actions  of  the  Irish  party,  he  would 
ask  that  man  what  he  had  done  in  his  own  sphere,  and 
if  such  a  man  told  him  that  he  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Land  League  in  its  time,  and  was  now  a  member 
of  the  National  League,  he  (Mr.  O'Connor)  would  not 
think  that  a  sufficient  answer.  He  would  go  further; 
and  ask  that  man,  had  he'done  his  duty  by  his  fellow- 
countrymen  in  his  own  neighbourhood.  If  that  man 
could  not  conscientiously  reply  that  he  had  done  so — 
if  he  had  to  confess  that  instead  of  supporting  his 
friends  in  Borris  he  dealt  with  aiders  and  abettors  of 
land-grabbing  at  Graignenamana  (great  groaning  for 
the  land-grabber) — he  should  tell  that  man  he  was  an 
impudent  humbug,  unworthy  of  the  countenance  and 
support  of  any  one.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  should  tell  that 
man  that  he  deserved  to  be  boycotted  by  every  one  in 
his  own  circle,  (Cheers.)  If  that  man  had  to  confess 
that,  after  the  eviction  of  a  poor  farmer  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Borris  for  the  non-payment  of  an  im- 
possible rent,  he  went  to  the  wretched  shop-keeping 
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landlord  for  the  farm  of  the  evicted  man  (groans  for 
Pat  Murphy),  or  if  he  had  to  oonfeas  that  he  had  sup- 
plied money  to  enable  another  to  do  that  infamous  act, 
he  (Mr.  O'Connor)  would  say  that  that  man  was  a 
scoundrel  and  a  traitor,  and  deserved  to  be  treated  as 
such  by  his  neighbours.  ('  Hear,  hear,'  and  applause.) 
If  these  observations  had  a  local  application,  did  not 
the  people  know  what  they  ought  to  do  under  the  cir- 
Ounstances  ?  ...  If  society  in  the  neighbourhood 
was  sound — if  the  people  all  were  true  to  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  National  League — there  would  be  no 
such  thing  in  their  midst  as  a  land-grabber.  (Cheers.) 
He  asked  had  he  made  himself  clear  on  that  point  ? 
(Cries  of  '  Yes,  yes.')  " 

Had  yon  known  of  men  being  boycotted  for  land- 
grabbing  ? — Oh,  yes. 

Have  you  known  them  to  resist  the  boycotting  and 
not  succumb  ? — I  do  not  quite  see  how  boycotting 
can  be  resisted.  I  remember  that  one  well-known 
grabber  succumbed,  or,  at  any  rate,  came  to  reason 
and  surrendered  the  farm. 

Are  there  large  numbers  of  grabbers  now  who  hive 
not  come  to  reason  or  surrendered  their  farms,  and 
who  have  held  on  to  their  farms  notwithstanding  the 
boycotting  ? — Undoubtedly. 

Have  you  known  men  to  be  shot  who  did  not  suc- 
cumb ? — I  have  heard  of  men  being  shot,  but  not 
because  they  did  not  succumb. 

Have  you  known  men  to  be  boycotted  ? — I  have 
known  men  to  be  boycotted. 

Have  you  not  taken  suiBcient  interest  in  the  crimi- 
nality of  the  country  to  know  that  after  men  have 
been  boycotted  and  have  held  on  to  their  farms  they 
have  been  shot  ? — I  know  that  in  the  criminality  of 
the  country  many  cases  have  occurred  from  time  to 
time  of  men  who  have  grabbed  their  farms  being 
shot,  but  I  cannot  call  to  mind  any  instance  of  a 
grabber  who  was  shot  because  he  did  not  Succumb  to 
boycotting. 

Have  you  no  instance  of  a  man  who,  having  been 
boycotted  by  the  League,  notwithstanding  that  fact 
held  on  to  his  farm,  and  was  afterwards  shot  ? — I 
know  of  no  particular  case  of  that  description.  I 
make  no  doubt  there  are  men  who  were  first  boycotted 
and  were  afterwards  shot,  but  I  do  not  think  there 
was  any  connexion  between  the  boycotting  and  the 
shooting,  if  that  is  what  yon  mean,  because  the  effect 
of  boycotting  necessarily  must  be  to  diminish  outrages.. 

A  land-grabber  who  is  boycotted  for  taking  a  farm  ? 
— You  are  talking  in  the  air. 

Do  you  not  know  of  any  instance  ? — 1  cannot  recall 
one. 

Then  I  ask  you,  before  you  addressed  this  language 
to  these  people,  did  you  take  any  care  to  ascertain 
whether  there  were  any  men  who  had  been  boycotted, 
and  had  not  snccumbed  and  were  shot  ? — No  ;  and  if 
you  will  allow  ine  to  say  so,  the  suggested  connexion 
appears  to  me  ridicnious. 

What  were  they  shot  for  ? — Who  shot  ? 

Have  you  not  ascertained  that  men  have  been  shot  ? 


If  you  have  not  I  will  not  press  the  matter. — I    have 
not  inquired  into  the  matter. 

Very  well,  then,  I  pass  on.  Did  you  at  all  con- 
template the  possibility  of  men  who  did  not  yield  to 
boycotting  being  shot  ? — Cert&inly  not.  I  believo  the 
effect  of  boycotting  is  to  prevent  outrage. 

Have  you  known  cases  in  which  men  have  been  boy- 
cotted, then  shot  at  and  wounded,  and  the  boy- 
cotting kept  up  notwithstanding  ? — I  make  no  doubt 
that  there  are  such  cases,  but  I  cannot  recall  such  a 
case  from  my  personal  experience. 

Did  you  at  all  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain  whether 
that  may  not  have  Veen  so  in  1882,  1883,  and  1884, 
before  you  addressed  this  language  to  these  people  ? — • 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  no  such  ideas  came  into 
my  head  in  connexion  with  that  speech. 

Did  you  think  that,  whatever  might  have  been  your 
intention,  your  hearers  might  have  supposed  that  they 
were  to  put  down  the  land-grabber  by  boycotting  if  he 
succumbed,  and  if  not,  by  other  means  ? — Certainly  not. 

Where  is  there  anything  in  this  speech  that  would 
restrain  them  ? — To  restrain  them  from  what  ? 

From  putting  down  the  land-grabber.  If  these  obser- 
vations had  a  local  application,  did  the  people  not 
know  what  to  do  in  the  circumstances  ? — Certainly, 
that  the  land-grabber  was  to  be  boycotted,  and  if  he 
did  not  yield,  so  much  the  worse  for  him. 

Were  you  aware  that  that  very  man  Murphy,  whose 
name  was  mentioned  when  you  made  that  speech,  was 
under  police  protection  at  the  time  ? — I  cannot  recall 
the  man  Murphy  or  his  case  now,  and  I  do  not  remem- 
ber anything  about  police  protection. 

Y.OU  admit  that  your  language  had  a  local  applica- 
tion ? — Oh,  unquestionably,  I  meant  it  to  have. 

Before  you  made  use  of  that  language  did  you  take 
the  trouble  to  ascertain  whether  that  man  Murphy  was 
in  actual  danger  p"— No,  I  am  sure  I  did  not.  I  did 
not  suppose  he  was. 

Was  Mr.  Redmond  with  you  on  this  occasion  ? — 1 
think  I  attended  a  meeting  at  Borris  with  Mr.  Red- 
mond ;   but  whether  on  that  occasion  I  could  not  tell. 

Yes  ;  it  was  the  same  occasion.  He  spoke  with 
you  and  he  said  that  one  thing  that  surprised  him  in 
connexion  with  the  meeting  was  to  see  so  many  police- 
men ;  he  thought  there  would  be  no  policemen  at  all 
at  the  meeting,  because  he  heard  before  he  came  to 
Borris  that  the  police  of  the  ^^owu  were  living  with 
Murphy,  the  land-grabber.  Did  you  not  know  that  ho 
was  living  under  police  protection  ? — I  cannot  say  ;  it 
is  perfectly  impossible  for  me  to  say,  after  a  lapse  of 
several  years,  what  information  I  had  about  local 
matters. 

Did  you  go  to  Loughrea,  county  Galway,  on  Sep« 
tember  10,  1885  ?— About  that  time. 

Had  you  sit  all  turned  your  attention  before  you 
went  there  to  the  criminality  of  the  Loughrea  dis- 
trict ?— I  do  not  think  that  I  had. 

Did  you  know  that  from  March,  1881,  to  June, 
1882,  seven  murders  had  been  committed  within  a 
radius  of  eight  or  nine  miles  of  Loughrea  ? — I  dare  say 
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I  did  ;  possibly  I  did  not  ;  bat  you  must  understand 
that  that  visit  to  Galway  was  in  anticipation  of  a 
general  election,  and  I  went  to  start  branches  of  the 
League  in  Galway  in  order  that,  after  branches  had 
been  formed,  the  convention  of  delegates  from  the 
branches  might  meet  to  decide  on  the  selection  of 
candidates. 

Was  Mr.  Mat  Harris  with  you?— Yes  ;  he  went  with 
me  on  the  same  errand  throughout  Galway. 

Did  he  make  this  speech  in  your  presence  : — "  In 
all  Ireland  there  is  not  to  be  found  a  more  energetic, 
a  more  patriotic  people  than  in  Loughrea,  and  in  tho 
surrounding  neighbourhood  ;  in  fact,  they  are  so  in- 
clined for  work  that  in  these  latter  days,  when  things 
are  become  so  cooled  down,  it  has  been  said  the  men 
of  Loughrea  are  very  little  good  in  the  ca.lm,  but  the 
best  in  the  storm."  What  did  that  refer  to  ? — I  can- 
not say  what  it  referred  to  ;  I  should  say  that  the 
men  of  Loughrea  were  good  men  and  wer^  good 
Nationalists,  and  Mr.  Mat  Harris  was  exhorting  them 
to  form  at  once  a  branch. 

That  jou  say  is  your  construction  ol  the  words 
"  bad  in  a  calm,  but  best  in  a  storm  "  ? — I  cannot 
attribute  any  particular  meaning  to  it. 

What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  meaning  that 
thp  hearers  would  attach  to  it  ;  would  they  look  upon 
it  as  an  approval  of  the  crime  that  was  committed  'i — 
Certainly  not  ;  and  it  has  no  connexion  with  crime 
except  in  your  suggestion. 

Then  what  does  it  refer  to — "very  little  good  in  a 
calm,  but  the  best  lu  a  storm  "  ;  what  do  you 
understand  by  it  ? — It  is  perfectly  useless  for  me  to 
attempt  to  analyze  and  set  forth  in  detail  the  exact 
meaning  of  every  phrase  of  every  man  who  attended  a 
meeting  with  me  ;  it  was  a  kind  of  compliment  to 
the  men  he  was  addressing,  which  was  not,  I  thinlc, 
unnatural, 

(Keading.)  "  Well,  for  my  own  part  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  long  until  we  have  another  storm,  and  then  tho 
men  of  Loughrea  will  come  forward  in  future  as  they 
have  in  the  glorious  days  of  the  Land  League."  Did 
they  not  commit  the  seven  murders,  the  men  of 
Loughrea,  in  the  glorious  days  of  the  Land  League  ? 
—Did  the  men  of  Loughrea  commit  seven  murders  in 
the  glorious  days  of  the  Land  League  1  It  might  have 
been  in  the  glorious  days  of  the  Parliaments  of  1874 
or  1880  ;  it  had  no  connexion  with  the  League. 

I  will  turn  to  your  own  speech.  Had  the  League 
been  strong  in  Loughrea  ? — I  do  not  know  whether 
there  was  a  working  branch  at  Loughrea  at  that  time. 

Had  it  been  strong  in  Loughrea  during  the  time  of 
the  Land  League  ?— That  I  cannot  tell  you. 

(Reading . )  "  The  men  of  Loughrea  you  say  are  men  who 
have  been  associated  with  our  battle  tor  the  last  five 
years,  associated  with  our  sufferings  and  trials,  and,  I 
believe  no  part  of  Ireland  has  suffered  more  than 
this  locality  of  Loughrea  ;  and  while  we  deplore  the 
sufferings  of  the  people  we  have  at  least  the  consola- 
tion that  there  is  no  other  district  jn  Ireland  which 
has  shown  such  a  determined  front  to  landlordism,  and 


I  hope  that  the  same  spirit  will  continue  implacable 
until  the  battle  is  won."  You  go  on,  "  You  will 
always  find  that  where  the  organization  of  the  people 
is  weak  or  doubtful,  there  landlordism  will  be  raised 
up  against  you,  and  you  will  have  evictions,  and  ba 
once  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  agents  and  their  under- 
strappers. There  is  but  one  thing  to  be  done  against 
all  this  ruffianly  gang.  You  must  stand  together  and 
let  them  see  that  the  people  will  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  evicted."  Did  you  know  a  gentleman 
had  been  murdered  at  Loughrea  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I 
knew  it. 

Would  they  Jcnow  it  ? — If  I  was  not  myself  aware  of 
it  I  could  scarcely  know  if  they  knew  of  it. 

Do  you  think  a  murder  could  occur  in  that  district 
without  their  knowing  that  a  man  had  been  murdered  t 
-^No  ;  just  as  a  person  living  in  London  could  hardly 
be  imaware  of  the  fact  that  the  Whitechapel  murders 
took  place. 

(Beading.)  "  You  have  no  right  to  be  evicted,  you 
must  not  be  evicted." — That  is  a  style  which  is  not  my 
style  ;  that  must  be  a  fragmentary  report  by  some 
careless  or  inexperienced  reporter  of  a  newspaper. 

(Beading).  "  Many  and  many  a  time  you  have 
shown  a  determined  front,  and  I  hope  that  whenever 
it  is  necessary  you  will  be  prepared  to  show  that 
spirit  again."  What  did  you  allude  to  there  l—X 
could  not  tell  you  what  I  particularly  alluded  to. 

What  do  you  fancy  the  people  who  were  aware  of 
all  these  crimes  would  conclude  from  this  language  ? — 
Crimes  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  it,  directly 
or  indirectly  ;  you  are  bracketing  them  together  ; 
but  there  was  absolutely  no  connexion  between  the 
matters.  We  were  preparing  for  an  election,  which 
election  was  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  us  ;  it 
was  the  election  which  we  hoped  to  win  and  which 
we  did  win,  and  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Home  Kule  Bill,  the  very  thing  that  we  had  been 
struggling  for. 

(Beading.)  "  I  know  perfectly  well  the  great, bravo 
hearts  that  beat  within  those  gray  coats  in  front  of  me. 
I  know  perfectly  well  you  would  be  ready  to  shoulder 
a  musket  in  the  cause  of  Ireland  if  she  called  upon 
you  to-day.  There  are  occasions  when  what  is  good 
at  one  time  is  not  necessarily  good  at  another  ;  for 
instance,  in  '98  and  in  latter  days  which  we  will  not 
allude  to."  Now,  you  proceed,  "  Our  struggle  is  a 
very  hard  one,"  and  refer  to  the  difficulties  thrown  in 
your  way.  Had  you  any  of  the  outrages  in  your  mind 
at  the  time  you  were  delivering  this  speech  ?— I  can- 
not say  I  had  ;  but  if  by  chance  the  fact  of  outrages 
did  occur  to  me  I  should  certainly  consider  them  as 
difficulties  thrown  in  our  way. 

(Reading).  "  Now,  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
which  we  have  had  to  contend  with  has  been  caused  by 
a  certain  kind  of  outrage.  I  do  not  want  to  be  preach- 
ing to  you.  I  can  perfectly  well  understand  a  man 
evicted  on  the  roadside,  seeing  his  wife  and  children 
in  ruin  and  desolation,  taking  up  a  gun  and  shooting 
the  landlord.    I  can  quite  understand  a  man  to  whom 
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a  puppy  of  an  agent  is  insolent  at  once  tnming  on 
him  and  giving  him  a  good  thrashing.  It  is  about  the 
best  treatment  he  could  -  receive  !  but,  however  one 
might  deplore  the  terrible  state  of  things  of  which 
these  evils  are  the  natural  outcome,  any  one  can  see 
there  is  nothing  very  unnatural  about  it." 

Mr.  R.  T.  Ebid.— Very  natural. 
•   The  Prmidbnt. — It  must  be  unnatural. 

The  Witness. — I  think  it  must  have  been  unnatural. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Eeid. — My  Lords,  I  go  by  the  print. 

The  Pbesidekt. — I  go  by  the  sense.    (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Atkinson  (reading). — "  There  is  one  form  of 
outrage  to  my  mind  most  distasteful,  and  every  man 
of  human  feeling,  of  decent  humanity,  ought  to  put 
his  face  against  it  and  bring  the  perpetrators  to 
justice,  I  mean  those  men  who  put  aside  every  feeling 
of  humanity  and  mutilate  dumb  beasts  ;  if  I  saw  a 
man  doing  it  I  would  at  once  arrest  that  man  and 
bring  him  to  justice  ;  he  disgraces  his  country.  (A 
voice. — ■  It  is  the  peelers.')  I  do  not  believe  there 
8re  any  men  about  Lougbrea  who  would  allow  such 
things  as  that,  because  I  know  the  men  of  Loughrea. 
I  know  Loughrea  has  fumiehcd  some  of  the  best 
material  in  Ireland."  What  did  you  refer  to  there? 
"  They  are  men  who  do  the  real  work  when  it  is  to 
be  done,  but  the  man  who  does  these  things  is  a 
coward."  What  comparison  were  you  drawing 
between  the  real  work  and  the  mutilation  of  animals  ? 
— What  do  you  mean  by  the  real  work  ? 

What  do  you  mean  ?  (Laughter.)— Your  suggestion  is 
that  I  mean  by  real  work,  murder. 

What  distinction  do  you  draw  between  the  mutila- 
tion of  animals  and  the  real  work  ? — I  was  trying  to 
denounce  the  mutilation  of  animals  ;  I  referred 
before  I  did  so  to  the  possibility  of  an  exasperated 
man,  turned  out  of  his  home,  with  his  wife  and  his 
children,  shooting  the  eviotor.  I  said  I  could  under- 
stand that,  it  was  not  unnatural  ;  but  that  the 
mutilation  of  dumb  animals  was  so  detestable  that  it 
was  a  disarace  to  any  community  in  which  it  existed; 
that  I  myself  should  be  glad  to  arrest  anybody  guilty 
of  such  a  crime. 

(Beading). — "  There  are  men  who  do  the  real  work 
when  it  is  to  be  done."  What  was  tho  work  you 
were  referring  to  ?— I  really  cannot  say  ;  I  cannot 
accept  that  as  being  a  full  and  fair  report  of  what  I 
said,  and  then,  if  it  were,  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible for  me  to  remember  now  all  the  thoughts  that 
passed  through  my  mind  when  I  was  speaking. 

What  wotk,  as  far  as  you  knew,  hadi  been  done  in 
the  past  history  of  Loughrea,  to  which  you  were  re- 
ferring 'I — That  would  be  rather  difEcnlt  for  me  to 
say. 

Surely  you  must  have  known  of  some  work  which 
bad  been  done  ;  what  was  the  real  work  that  the 
Loughrea  men  had  done  ? — That,  again,  I  could  not 
tell  you  speciScally  or  particularly  ;  I  meant  in  a 
general  way  that  they  were  good,  sound,  honest 
Kationalists,  and  that  whatever  could  be  doue  for  the 
country  they  would  be  prepared  to  do. 


Yon  must  have  had  the  snbject  of  outrage  in  your 
mind  at  the  time,  because  you  denounced  outrage  of  a 
particular  kind  ? — Ah,  those  things  are  placed  in 
juxtaposition  in  that  particular  paper  ;  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  they  were  in  such  juxtaposition  as 
I  delivered  them. 

You  are  aware  that  the  speech  has  been  admitted 
as  correct  ? — I  never  admitted  it  as  correct  ;  these 
speeches  were  put  in,  and  we  did  not  challenge  them. 
If  that  is  what  you  mean  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
with  it  with  that  qualification. 

Does  Vtxe  Freeman' s  Journal  generally  report  your 
speeches  ?— I  do  not  know,  I  never  read  the  Free- 
man's Journal.  , 

Did  you  make  a  speech  in  1887  at  Knockagarry  ? — 
I  never  heard  the  name  before. 

Do  you  remember  making  a  speech  on  January  3, 
J.887  ;  it  is  reported  in  the  Freeman's  Journal  of 
January  4,  1887  ?  Do  you  remember  saying  this, 
"  As  the  bees  make  honey  not  for  themselves,  so  you 
have  been  producing  wealth  for  these  people.  Thank 
God  we  have  had  some  bad  seasons  ;  thank  God  that 
prices  have  gone  down,  and  you  cannot  now  pay 
rent  "  ? — I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  said  that.  That 
must  be  a  very  inaccurate  report  of  anything  I  ever 
said.  I  am  sure  I  never  thanked  God  that  we  had  had 
bad  seasons. 

Did  you  thank  God  that  the  prices  had  gone  down  ? 
— I  do  not  remember  to  have  done  so.  It  is  an  ex- 
pression I  might  have  used  ;  but  I  doubt  it  ;  cer- 
tainly not  in  that  connexion,  even  if  it  is  in  the 
paper. 

Your  visit  to  America  in  1887  was  your  first  visit  ? 
—Yes. 

Had  yon  known  the  Irish  World  before  you  went  to 
America  ? — No,  not  that  I  know  of.  Certainly  I  never 
knew  any  man  on  the  staff  of  the  Irish  World  before 
or  after  as  such. 

Did  you  know  Mr.  Egan  ? — I  knew  Mr.  Bgan. 

Now,  here  is  the  report  of  your  speech  at  Knocka- 
garry, near  Mitchelstown,  apparently  ? — Yes  ;  the 
only  occasion  on  which  I  spoke  near  Mitchelstown 
was  at  a  rough  and  hasty  gathering  at  some  cross 
roads,  and  my  strong  impression  is  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  a  reporter  can  have  been  there. 

■Well.your  speech  is  reported  at  a  column's,  length?— 
I  have  no  recollection  of  the  presence  of  a  reporter  ; 
but  I  suppose  there  must  have  been  a  reporter  there. 
I  have  no  recollection  of  the  passage  either  that  you 
read. 

"  As  the  bees  make  honey  not  for  themselves,"  do 
you  remember  that  phrase  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  I  do. 

"  Thank  God  we  have'  had  some  bad  seasons  ?  "—I 
am  sure  I  never  said  that. 

' '  Thank  God  prices  have  gone  down  and  you  cannot 
now  pay  rent  ?  '' — No. 

I  tliink,  Mr.  O'Connor,  that  Mr. Kgan  came  to  meet  you, 
did  he  not,  when  yon  went  out  to  Amoiica  ? — Do  you 
mean  when  1  landed  at  New  York  ? 
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Yes. — I  do  not  know,  my  impression  is  that  I  saw 
Mr.  Egan  subsequently  out  West. 

Did  you  know  Brennan  ? — I  met  Mr.  Brennan  in 
Dublin  on  one  occasion.  I  cannot  remember  meeting 
him  on  more  than  one  occasion  ;  I  met  Mr.  Brennan 
afterwards  at  Omaha  while  I  was  passing  from  one 
railway  station  to  the  other  ;  he  met  me  and  asked 
how  I  was. 

Did  you  know  Mr.  Sheridan  ? — I   met  Mr.  Sheridan 
on  the  journey  from  Holyhead  to  Paris. 
Did  you  know  Mr.  John  Walsh    of  Balla  ? — No. 
Had   you    any    conversation   with  Mr.    Brennan  ? — 
Where  ? 

In  America. — No  ;  not  beyond  what  I  told  you.  I 
was',  hurrying  from  one  station  to  another,  and  Mr. 
Brennan  happened  to  come  across  me  and  shook  hands, 
and  asked  me  how  I  was.  We  had  no  conversation  ; 
there  was  not  time. 

Did  you  travel  with  Mr.  Sheridan  in  America  ? — 
No  ;  I  never  saw  him  in  America. 

Did  you  know   Mr.    Frank    Byrne  ? — Yes  ;    I    knew 
him  when  he  was  in  London. 
Did  you  meet  him  in  America  ? — No. 
Did  you  iind  out  where  he  lived  ? — No,  and  I    never 
felt  any  interest  in  the  man. 
Did  Tou  know  Mr.  Pat  Ford  ? — No. 
Or  Mr.  Austin  Ford  ?— No. 

Or  any  of  the  Ford  family  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  I 
ever  spoke  to  or  saw  any  of  them. 

You  did  travel  with  Mr.  Egan  ? — I  never  said  so, 
md  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  did  not  that  I  remember. 

Were  you  not  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska, where  he  lives  ? 
— Yes  ;  and  he  was  there. 

Had  you  interviews  with  him  ? — Yes  ;  not  only  there 
but  at  St.  Louis. 

Did  you  know  that  Mr.  Brennan  had  left  Ireland 
immediately  after  James  Carey's  evidence  had 
appeared  in  print  ? — I  do  not  know  on  what  date 
either  that  evidence  appeared  in  print,  or  the  date  on 
which  Mr.  Brennan  left  Ireland,  or  any  possible  con- 
nexion between  the  two  dates. 

Did  you  know  Mr.  Sheridan  had  also  left  Ireland 
at  the  same  time  ? — I  knew  Mr.  Sheridan  had  left 
Ireland  at  the  same  time,  or  somewhere  about  the 
same  time  as  Mr.  Brennan.  I  believe  there  we;:e 
coercion  warrants  out  against  each  of  them,  in  the 
same  way  as  there  were  against  me. 

Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Byrne  had  also  gone 
away  at  the  same  time  ? — I  was  aware,!  believe,  that 
he  had  gone  to  America. 

When  you  met  Mr.  Egan  had  you  any  conversation  at 
all  with  him  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  these  different 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Land  League  ? — ^No  ;  it 
would  never  have  occurred  to  me  to  inquire  about  Mr. 
Byrne  ;  Mr.  Brennan  lived,  I  knew,  in  Omaha,  and  I 
had  seen  him  as  I  passed  from  one  station  -to  the 
other. 

But  think  for  a  monient ;  did  you  make  no  inqaity  at 
all  as  to  what  they  were  doing  or  whether  they  were 
still  engaged  in  any  political  action  of  any  kind  ? — 


No  ;  I  made  no  special  inquiry.  I  believe  I  heard 
that  Mr.  Brennan  was  in  a  very  large  way  of  business 
in  some  kind  of  business  in  America,  I  believe  I 
heard  that  in  Omaha. 

Had  you  many  acquaintances  in  America  when  you 
arrived  there  P^^The  only  persons  whom  I  knew  were 
two  of  my  own  cousins — one  a  married  lady  at  Detroit, 
and  another  cousin  who  yras  an  engineer  in  Canada. 

Had  you  read  the  Irish  World  ? — I  had  received 
copies  of  the  Irish  World  posted  to  the  House,  but  I 
did  not  read  them  any  more  than  I  did  any  other 
papers.  I  may  mention  that  I  do  not  read  any  news- 
paper at  all  except  The  Times.    (Laughter.) 

A  very  good  selection.  (Laughter.)  But  you  did 
read  The  Times  ? — I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  reading 
The  Times. 

Before  you  went  out  there  had  there  been  such  a 
thing  as  the  Martyrs'  meeting,  held  in  New  York  in 
May,  1885  ? — I  do  not  suppose  that  occurred  to  my 
mind  at  all,  but  I  daresay^I  may  have  seen  in  The 
Times,  or  some  other  paper,  some  reference  of  thsft 
sort. 

Do  you  know  whether  it  had  been  asserted  that 
Frank  Byrne  and  Mr.  Brennan  had  been  implicated  in 
the  Phoenix  Park  murders  ? — I  think  there  must  have 
been  allegations  of  that  kind.  I  do  not  know  about 
Brennan.  There  were  all  sorts  of  suggestions  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Sheridan  ;  in  regard  to  him  I  believe 
him  to  be  perfectly  innocent. 

Did  you  make  any  inquiry  as  to  what  Sheridan, 
Byrne,  or  Brennan  were  doing  in  America  from  the 
time  they  went  there  until  the  time  you  arrived 
there  ? — Certainly  not  ;  there  was  no  earthly  reason 
why  I  should. 

From*Ir.  Egan  ? — No,  nor  anybody  else.  America 
is  a  large  place.     (Laughter.) 

I  am  aware  of  that.  Now,  having  admitted  that  you 
read  The  Times,  am  I  to  understand  that  you  did  not 
know  when  you  went  out  in  1887  that  Mr.  Byrne  had 
taken  part  in  a  banquet  at  New  York  called  the 
Phoenix  Park  banquet  f — I  make  no  doubt  that  I  had 
read  something  in  some  newspaper  about  that  ;  I  can- 
not remember  that  I  did.  It  certainly  never  came  to 
my  mind  on  my  journey  out,  or  while  I  was  in 
America,  or  on  my  return  ;  I  have  heard  it  in  this 
Commission  since. 

Had  you  heard  that  his  wife  had  been  fSted  there 
as  the  woman  who  brought  the  knives  ? — In  all  proba- 
bility I  had  heard  it,  but  I  cannot  remember. 

Did  you  read  "  Pamellism  and  Crime,"  before  you 
went  out  P — No,  I  did  not.  I  used  to  see  these  things 
in,The  Times — that  is  to  say,  I  looked  at  the  articles 
cursorily,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  read  one  of 
them  through. 

Did  you  not  ask  Egan  whether  there  was  any  truth 
in  the  charges  made  against  him  ? — ^No,  I  would  not 
have  insulted  him  by  asking  such  questions. 

Did  you  ever  hear  ofthe  "Manchester  Martyrs' Anni- 
versary "f  Do  you  know  who  were  engaged  in  it  ? — I 
do  not  remember  anything  about  iti 
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Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  ' '  Joe  Brady  Anniversary  "? 
—No. 

Did  you  know  anything  of  the  persons  who  received 
you  on  yonr  arrival  ? — ^No,  I  did  not  know  anybody  in 
New  York.  I  saw  Mr.  Eeddingtop,  who  came  to  my 
hotel  and  said  that  he  was  connected  with  some  news- 
paper in  Brooklyn.  He  desired  an  interview,  and  I 
was  very  pleased  to  accede  to  his  wish. 

Was  any  committee  formed  to  receive  you  in  New 
York  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  know  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee ? — If  you  read  them  out  I  may  recall  them. 

Do  you  remember  Edward  L.  Coney  ? — No. 

Colonel  Kavanagh  ? — I  think  there  was  a  Colonel 
Kavanagh  in  charge  of  some  large  body  of  armed  men 
at  a  procession,  but  whether  it  was  in  New  York  or 
elsewhere  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Colonel  James  Kavanagh  ? — I  do  not  recall  his 
name  in  connexion  with  New  York.   . 

Did  you  know  the  Clan-na-Gael  and  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians  ? — I  had  never  heard  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  before  my  arrival  in 
America.  The  Clan-na-Gael  I  may  have  known  of  as 
an  association.  The  term  would,  however,  have  con- 
veyed to  my  mind  the  idea  of  people  of  the  Irish  race. 
I  cannot  remember  whether  there  was  a  separate 
association  called  the  Clan-na-Gael.  1  probably  hid 
heard  of  it  ;  but  it  is  very  difScult  to  hark  back  to  a 
particular  period  of  one's  life  and  to- say  what  amount 
of  information  one  had  on  a  particular  point  at  that 
time. 

Did  you  make  any  inquiry  as  to  the  nature  of  these 
societies  ? — ^No  ;  1  do  not  think  I  laid  myself  out  to 
gather  any  detailed  information.  I  remember  being 
told  that  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  was  a  kind 
of  friendly  society. 

Did  you,  on  October  16,  1887,  say  this  at  a  meeting 
in  Jersey  City  : — "  It  is  almost  a  matter  of  course 
that  my  countrymen  whom  I  now  see  before  me  in 
varied  uniforms  below — bearing  arms  in  a  manner 
which  I  am  not  accustomed  to  see  in  Ireland — it  is 
natural  that  they  should  be  here  "? — Yes.  There  was 
a  very  large  gathering  of  armed  men  upon  that  occa- 
sion. They  lined  the  streets  and  a  good  many  were  in 
the  hall  where  we  held  our  meeting.  There  were  some 
hundreds  in  the  hall  and  thousands  in  the  street. 
Some  of  them  were  Irish  ;  many  of  them  were  not.  I 
think  the  State  Militia  were  present. 

Did  you  go  on  to  say  : — "  Their  martial  ardour  is 
the  same  as  it  hag  been  in  all  ages,  and  they  are  able 
to  manifest  the  feeling  that  is  deep  in  their  souls, 
that  if  only  they  had  the  chance  to  rescue  Ireland 
from  the  present  position  by  the  force  of  arms  every 
man  of  them  would  be  ready  to  serve  ?"  Did  yon 
ascertain  then  these  feelings  as  to  an  armed  outbreak  ? 
—There  was  no  possibility  of  mistaking  the  feeling  of 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  men,  not  only  in 
Jersey  City  but  in  other  places  also,  with  regard  to 
what  they  were  prepared  to  do. 


Did  yoiAihen  say  : — 

"  I  know  that  there  are  within  the  United  States 
emissaries  of  the  British  Government,  anxious  to  earn, 
or  prepared  to  earn,  the  pay  which  is  drawn  from  the 
secret  service  fund  of  the  Government.  If  such  a  man 
is  here,  I  invite  him  to  report  that  here  in  public  I 
state  what  I  know  to  be  a  fact,  that  in  whatever  war 
Great  Britain  may  be  involved,  that  whatever  Power 
she  may  have  to  struggle  with,  that  Power  can  count 
upon  100,000  Irish  arms  to  fight  under  her  flag  against 
Great  Britain.  Does  not  the  Government  Of  the  United 
States  know  perfectly  well  that  at  three  days'  notice 
it  could  have  a  force,  of  which  100,000  would  only  be 
a  fraction,  who  would  be  willing  to  serve  against 
Great  Britain  for  the  love  of  the  thing,  without  any 
pay  ?" 

— I  did  make  a  speech  of  whioh  that  is  very  nearly  an 
accurate  report,  as  far  as  that  particular  passage  is 
concerned.  But  that  passage  will  convey  an  entirely 
erroneous  impression  to  their  Lordships  if  the  sub- 
sequent qualifications  are  not  read  also.  The  paper 
from  which  that  is  taken,  I  suppose  because  it  cateri 
for  a  particular  market,  concludes  what  purports  to  be 
a  verbatim  report  of  my  observations  by  saying,  "  The 
speaker  went  on  to  speak,"  of  such  and  such  matters.' 

Are  not  the  words  that  I  have  read  in  the  part  of 
the  report  which  is  verbatim  ? — They  are. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  report  to  qualify  the  eflfect 
of  those  words  ? — There  the  verbatim  report  ends.  It 
goes  on  to  say,  "  The  speaker  then  spoke  of  the 
qualifications  and  skill  of  Irishmen  as  Parliamentarians, 
and  said  that  he  had  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that 
the  best  Parliamentary  ability  was  to  be  found  upon 
the  benches  occupied  by  that  party,  which  from  its 
inception  up  to  the  present  moment  had  put  forward 
iu  clear,  unmistakable,  and  uncompromising  language 
the  demands  of  Ireland.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  O'Connor 
said  ' '  and  so  on.  That  is  a  truncated  and  incomplete 
report. 

Has  the  paragraph  that  would  have  qualified  those 
passages  been  omitted  ? — Yes,  a  very  important  quali- 
fication. I  saw  in  a  local  newspaper  that  my  speech 
had  been  misreported  over  here,  and  that  observations 
had  been  made  not  only  by  Englishmen,  with  regard  to 
which  I  should  not  trouble  myself  much,  but  by  my 
own  colleagues  with  reference  to  that  speech,  and 
therefore  I  wrote  to  that  newspaper,  and  I  have  the 
letter  which  I  wrote  here.  It  is  written  on  October 
18  to  the  Stur  newspaper,  which  is  either  a  New  York 
paper  or  a  Jersey  City  paper.    The  letter  runs  :— 

"  HoSman-house,  New  York,  October  18, 
"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Star. 
"  Sir, — In  your  issue  of  this  morning  you  publish  a 
communication  from  your  London  correspondent,  in 
which  he  states  that  my  '  bellicose  speech  in  Jersey 
City  has  created  a  profound  sensation  in  England,', 
and  that  '  both  Liberal  and  National  leaders  are  ex- 
ceedingly annoyed  that  Mr.  O'Connor  should  have 
permitted  himself  to  indulge  in  the  language  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  uttered.'  I  do  not  know  what  language 
I  may  have  been  reported  to  have  used,  but  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  make  a  bellicose  speech.  None  of  the 
newspaper^reports  which  I  have  seen  wiU  bear  that 
description,   and   several  American  gentlemen  who 
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heard  what  I  delivered  congratulated  me  upon  the 
moderation  of  my  statement.  One  sentence  only  may 
perhaps  have  been  open  to  misconstruction — viz.,  that 
in  which  I  alluded  to  the  attitude  of  a  large  number 
of  Irish-Americans  towards  England  in  the  event  of 
her  being  engaged  in  war  with  any  other  Power. 
Kindly  allow  me  to  state  exactly  what  I  did  say  upon 
this  point.  The  words  were  : — '  I  state  what  I  know 
to  be  a  fact,  that  in  whatever  war  Great  Britain  may 
be  involved,  whatever  Power  she  may  have  to  struggle 
with,  that  Power  may  count  at  present  upon  some 
hundred  thousand  Irish  arms  to  fight  under  her  flag  against 
Great  Britain.  The  United  States  Government,  for 
instance,  knows  well  that  at  a  few  days'  notice  it 
could  have  a  force,  of  which  100, UOO  would  be  a 
fraction,  who  would  be  willing  to  serve  against  Great 
Britain  for  love  of  Ireland  and  not  for  pay,  and  this 
feeling  will  continue  so  long  as  Great  Britain  refuses 
to  concede  the  just  and  reasonable  demands  of  her 
people.'  From  this  observation  I  passed  on  to  show 
that  the  experience  of  the  last  eight  years  justified  the 
confidence  which  is  felt  throughout  Ireland — that  not 
physical  force  but  constitutional  agitation  and  Parlia- 
mentary action  were  adequate  and  proper  means  of 
securing  the  recognition  of  our  right  to  manage  our 
own  affairs." 

In  that  letter  you  practically  admit  that  you  did 
use  the  language  that  is  in  the  report  which  I  have 
read  ? — Yes,  but  I  said  something  in  addition  ;  some- 
thing very  important. 

Did  you  discourage  the  men  in  any  way  from  pre- 
paring for  this  struggle  ? — These  men  were  not  armed 
in  preparation  for  such  a  struggle.  The  States  Militia 
are  armed  entirely  irrespective  of  the  Irish  question. 
The  State  Militia  numbered  a  great  many  more 
members  than  any  of  the  other  bodies,  and  contained 
in  its  ranks  many  Irishmen. 

What  were  the  other  bodies  to  which  you  refer  ? — 
They  had  various  names  in  different  States  and  cities. 

Were  the  Clan-na-Gael  Guards  there  ? — I  think  they 
must  have  been  present  in  some  place .  Whether  they 
were  present  in  Jersey  City  or  not  I  cannot  say. 

Ee-examined  by  Mr.  RjsiD. — You  have  told  us  all 
that  you  know  with  reference  to  the  books  which  have 
been  mentioned  ? — Yes. 

You  have  been  asked  about  Mr.  Phillips.  Have  yon 
had  any  communication  with  him  " — Not  since  I  Ifift 
Dublin  in  1881. 

Was  he  ever  in  the  employment  of  the  League,  or 
was  he  merely  called  in  as  an  accountant  ? — He  was 
merely  called  in  as  an  accountant.  I  would  have 
jjocepted  the  services  of  anyone  whom  the  firm  might 
have  sent.  Phillips  was  an  Englishman,  not  an  Irish- 
man. I  do  not  think  he  was  a  Nationalist.  He  was 
sent  by  the  firm  of  accountants.  I  did  not  ask  for  any 
particular    employ i. 

You  have  said  that  there  was  a  raid  on  the  ofTice  by 
the  Government,  and  you  suggest  that  the  Government 
might  have  taken  some  of  the  books  ? — Yes,  I  heard 
that  a  raid  had  been  made,  and  I  believe  that  the 
Government  did  obtain  some  books. 

Mr.  Keid. — I  understand  that  inquiry  will  be  made 
into  this  matter  by  your  Lordships. 


The  Pbesidbnt. — Certainly  ;  by  our  direction. 

Mr.  Reid. — Will  your  Lordships  inquire  whether 
any  of  the  documents  which  the  Government  obtained 
were  returned  to  Mr.  FhiUips  ? 

The  Pbesident. — We  shall  want  to  know  whether 
the  Government  did  seize  any  papers,  and  what  they 
did  with  them. 

Mr.  Beid  (to  witness). — Have  you  looked  at  the 
bobks  which  have  been  produced  ? — I  have  not 
examined  them  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  con- 
tents. 

Mr.  Heid.— One  of  the  books,  my  Lords,  contains 
three  accounts.  The  first  is  "  Hibernian  Bank,  Belief 
Fund  account,"  dated  December  22,  1879.  The  last 
entry  is  on  the  debit  side,  and  appears  under  date 
September  29,  1S80.  The  next  is  "  the  Hibernian 
Bank  account,  No.  1."  It  begins  on  November  10, 
1879,  and  goes  on  until  July  28,  1880.  The  third  is 
the  "  Expenses  account,"  beginning  on  October  21, 
1879,  and  continuing  until  September  29,  1880.  One 
book,  marked  D  3,  is  a  cash  book,  the  entries 
beginning  on  October  10,  1881,  and  continuing  until 
November  12,  1881.  The  book  marked  D  4  contains 
throe  accounts — ^Hibernian  Bank  account  No.  1, 
begiiming  in  February,  1881,  and  going  on  until  July, 
1881  ;  Hibernian  Bank  account  No.  2,  beginning  in 
February,  1881,  and  going  down  to  July,  1881  ;  and 
tfie  third  is  a  safety  account,  containing  only  four 
entries.  The  book  marked  D  2  contains  a  Hibernian 
Bank  account,  beginning  in  October,  1881,  and  con- 
tinuing to  August,  1882.  A  balance  was  struck  in 
September,  1882,  and  transferred  to  the  Sackville- 
street  branch.  I  am  told  that  these  books,  which  are 
in  the  form  of  ca.sh  books,  cover  the  whole  period, 
but  I  rather  think  there  are  two  or  three  months  to 
which  they  do  not  apply.  These  points,  however,  will 
be  dealt  with  by  an  accountant  hereafter. 

Re-examination  continued. — You  have  been  asked 
about  your  speeches.  Are  you  aware  that  during  this 
agitation  any  one  did  suffer  starvation  in  consequence 
of  boycotting,  or  anything  like  starvation  ? — No  ;  the 
idea  is  perfectly  ludicrous. 

You  have  told  us  that  if  there  had  been  no  boycott- 
ing there  would  have  been  more  outrage.  Explain 
what  you  mean  by  that  ? — What  I  mean  is  that  where 
the  law  of  the  land  falls  short  of  the  moral  sense  of 
the  people,  where  there  are  moral  rights  without  any 
legal  sanction  and  moral  wrongs  without  any  legal 
rec^ess,  the  moral  sense  of  the  people  is  bound  to 
make  itself  felt  somehow  or  other.  It  is,  of  course, 
important  that  an  individual  suffering  under  an  in- 
justice which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law  of  the 
land  should  not  take  his  case  into  his  own  hand,  that 
he  should  not  have  recourse  to  what  has  been  called 
tiie  wild  justice  of  revenge.  It  is  far  better  that  a 
man  should  look  for  aid  and  redress  to  tbe  results  of 
the  expression  of  the  moral  sense  of  the  people  living 
in  his  neighbourhood.  That  moral  sense  is  expressed  in 
boycotting,  which  is  a  totally  different  thing  from 
outrage.    Boycotting  supplies  a  man  with  the  means 
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of  receiving  redress  without  any  resort  to  outrage, and 
the  knowledge  that  it  does  so  removes  from  his 
thoughts  every  impulse  to  seek  revenge  for  his  wrongs 
by  his  own  hand. 

Mr.  Beid. — As  to  persons  beiog  injured  for  taking 
evicted  lands  I  will  not  ask  you  further  details. 
(Addressing  the  Commissioners.)  I  will  call  your 
Bordships'  attention  to  the  first  item  in  the  return  of 
crime  for  West  Galway,  obtained  by  your  Lordships 
from  Dublin. 

The  Court  then  adjourned  for  lunch. 

On  its  reassembling, 

There-examination  of  Mr.  A.  O'Connor  was  resumed 
by  Mr.  Eeid. 

How  many  speeches  do  you  suppose  yon  made  during 
this" agitation  ? — It  would  be  very  difScalt  for  me  to 
say.     I  must  have  made  a  hundred  speeches. 

I  will  only  refer  to  one  of  these  speeches.  There  is 
scheduled  in  the  particulars  a  speech  of  yours  at 
Casbloisland,  but  it  has  not  been  put  in.  In  that 
speech  did  you  denounce  outrage  'i — Yes. 

Wherever  occasion  has  arisen  have  you  always  in 
your  speeches  advised  the  people  against  outrage  ? — 
Always  ;  I  always  regarded  crime  of  every  description 
not  only  as  morally  wrong  but  politically  a  mistake. 

A  speech  of  yours  at  Loughrea  has  been  referred  to, 
and  Mr.  Atkinson  asked  whether  an  agent  had  been 
murdered  after  it.  The  speech,  I  find,  was  four  years 
after  ;  Mr.  Blake  was  murdered  in  1881,  and  the 
speech  was  made  in  1885. 

The  Attobney-Geneeal.— There  were  several  other 
murders  in  the  district. 

Mr.  Eeid.— There  was  no  murder  of  an  a£;ent  after 
1882. 

As  to  America,  when  you  met  people  there  did  a 
large  number  of  people  come  ?— Yes  ;  from  early 
morning  until  very  late  at  night  the  rooms  at  the 
hotel  wherever  I  happened  to  be  staying  were  crowded 
with  a  constant  succession  of  people,  some  of  them 
important  and  some  not,  who  would  come  in  according 
to  the  custom  of  that  country,  stop  as  long  as  they 
liked,  and  go  away  when  they  pleased. 


Mr.  Eeid  then  called  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy. 

The  ATTORNBY-GEirEBAL.— Has  the  book  come 
which  we  want  ? 

Mr.  Eeid. — I  am  not  keeping  it  back. 

The  Attorney-Geseeal.— The  importance  of  these 
books  arises  from  our  having  them  for  the  purpose  of 
cross-examination. 

Mr.  A.  O'Connor. — I  wish  to  be  allowed  to  be 
examined  upon  it  when  the  book  is  brought. 


Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy,  M.P.,  then  entered  the  box, 
and  was  examined  by  Mr,  Eeid. 

Were  you  first  returned  to  Parliament  for  Longford 
in  1879  ?— Yes. 

You  had  taken  an  interest  in  Irish  politics  before 
that  ?— Oh,  yes. 


I  believe  you  were  pursuing  a  literary  life,  and 
were  known  as  an  author  ? — Yes. 

When  Mr.  Butt  died  we  know  ho  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Shaw  ?— Yes. 

You  supported  Mr.  Shaw  at  first  ? — Yes. 

Afterwards  you  attached  yourself  to  Mr.  Pamell's 
movement  '/  — Yes. 

After  the  election  of  1880  was  there  a  meeting  of 
your  party  in  Dublin  ? — ^Yes. 

And  I  believe  there  was  a  questipn  as  to  whether 
Mr.  Pamell  should  be  leader  of  the  party,  and  you 
were  rather  in  favour  of  Mr.  Shaw  ? — Yes,  that  is 
so. 

But  you  were  overruled,  and,  I  believe,  you  became 
vice-president  of  the  party,  and  are  so  still  ? — Yes. 

I  need  not  take  you  through  the  political  events  of 
1880 — the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill  being 
brought  in,  &c.  Did  you  join  the  Land  League  ? — I 
did. 

At  what  date  ? — Some  time  after  the  Government 
prosecution  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  colleagues.  I 
never  hold  any  office  in  the  Land  League. 

Mention  has  been  made,  I  think,  of  your  meeting 
Mr.  Farnell  after  his  release  from  Kilmainham  ? — 
Yes. 

Did  you  go  with  Mr.  O'Donnell  to  Willesdon  to 
meet  Mr.  Parnell  ? — Yes,  when  he  was  released  from 
Kilmainham  and  was  going  to  Paris  we  went  to 
Willesden  Junction  to  meet  him. 

At  that  time  did  you  ever  have  any  correspondence 
or  any  communication  with  him  with  reference  to  the 
perpetration  of  any  crime  at  all  ? — Certainly  not. 

Were  you  aware  of  the  existence  of  an  Invincible 
conspiracy,  or  of  any  other  conspiracy  ?-=-No,  I  had  no 
idea  at  that  time  of  the  existence  of  it,  or  any  other 
conspiracy. 

After  the  Phcenix  Park  murders  did  you  see  Mr. 
Parnell,  Mr.  Davitt,  Mr.  Dillon,  and  others  of  the 
party  ? — Yes,  on  the  Sunday  after  the  arrival  of  tho 
news  hero. 

Did  they  speak  of  the  murders  with  horror  ? — With 
a  feeling  of  utter  horror  and  dismay. 

Some  evidence  has  been  given  by  Captain  O'Shea 
about  communications  or  negotiations  known  as  the 
Kilmainham  negotiations.  You  were  cognizant,  I 
believe,  of  the  fact  that  there  had  been  negotiations  ? 
— Yes,  I  was. 

Did  you  ever  hear  or  understand  that  there  was  to 
be  any  stipulation  by  your  party,  or  by  any  member  of 
it,  that  the  organizatiou  should  be  used  to  put  down 
outrage,  which  had  previously  countenanced  outrage  1 
— Certainly  not. 

Did  it  ever  countenance  outrage  at  all  ? — Never,  as 
far  as  I  know  and  believe. 

In  1880  was  the  National  Land  League  of  Great 
Britain  formed  ? — I  am  not  certain  of  the  exact  date. 
I  was  president  until  1884.  The  secretary  was  Frank 
Byrne,  and  the  treasurer  P.  Quinn. 

With  regard  to  Frank  Byrne,  did  you  find  him  a 
straightforward  man,  as  far  as  you  know  ? — As  far  as 
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1  knew,  he  was  always  a,  straightforward,   business 
man. 

He  had  been  employed  before  by  the  previous 
organization  ?— He  had  ;  by  Mr.  Butt,  Mr.  Shaw,  and 
Mr.  Mitchell  Henry. 

It  is  suggested  now  that  Frank  Byrne  took  part  in 
the  Ph<onlx  Park  murders.  From  your  knowledge  of 
him,  did  you  ever  see  anything  that  would  lead  you  to 
suspect  him  of  such  a  thing  ? — I  never  saw  anything, 
or  heard  a  word  from  him,  that  would  give  me  the 
least  suspicion  of  the  kind. 

What  were  the  objects  of  the  National  Land  League 
of  Great  Britain  ? — Organizing  meetings  and  looking 
after  elections. 

I  would  ask  you  about  the  cheque  for  £100  given  to 
Byrne.  I  think  that  you  gave  an  explanation  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  you  had  changed  that  cheque 
against  some  other  smaller  cheques  ? — I  made  a 
mistake.  What  happened  was  this — Byrne  had  got  no 
banking  account,  and  brought  me  all  cheques  that 
passed  through  his  chambers,  and  I  gave  him  my 
cheque  for  the  amount.  On  this  one  particular  occa- 
sion Byrne  had  applied  for  leave  of  absence,  and  on 
the  day  before  he  left  he  came  to  where  I  was  living 
and  wanted  to  see  me.  I  was  busy  and  could  not  see 
him,  and  he  sent  me  up  a  cheque  which  he  had  received 
on  a  Dublin  bank  from  the  Kiitipnal  League  in 
Dublin  for  £100.  I  sent  him  down  a  cheque  for  £100 
on  my  own  bank,  and  sent  his  cheque  to  my  bank  after- 
wards. 

I  believe  at  one  time  you  were  in  the  habit  of 
giving  him  cheques  in  exchange  for  a  number  of 
smaller  cheques  ? — I  was  ;  he  often  brought  to  me 
small  cheques,  and  even  small  post  ofiBce  orders,  and 
I  took  them  and  gave  >iirn  my  cheque  on  my  own 
bank  ? 

That,  I  think,  is  the  National  Bank  of  Scotland  ? — 
Yes. 

This  practice,  I  think,  went  on  for  some  years  ? — It 
did. 

What  is  the  last  date  ?— The  24th  of  January,  1883. 

The  Attorney-GknbjRal.— I  should  like  to  see  the 
books,  because  the  entries  must  be  somewherS. 
.  Witness. — It  would  be  in  the  pass-book. 

The  Attoeney-Genhral.— Is  the  pass-book  here  ? 
'-I  have  not  got  ii. 

The  Attokney-Geneeal.— Then  I  must  ask  my 
learhed  friend  not  to  examine  on  this  point.  We  are 
entitled  to  see  this  book.  We  have  asked  more  than 
once  for  this  book,  and  I  must  ask  my  learned  friend 
to  produce  it. 

Witness. — I  have  a  memorandum  of  the  transaction 
from  the  National  Bank. 

The  Attorney-Geneeal.— On  the  2l3t  of  February 
we  applied  to  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Lewis  to  jproduce 
Nos.  3,  4,  5,  and  6  of  the  documents  inentiohed  in 
Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy's  affidavit,  which  are  the  pass- 
books for  1882  and  1888,  and  Mr.  Soames  has  made 
four  or  five  other  applicatiotis.  I  must  ask  for  the 
original  books. 


Mr.  Eeid. — Mr.  Lewis  is  not  here. 

Mk.  JtrsTiCE  A.  L.  Smith.— There  ought  to  be 
somebody  here  to  produce  documents,  I  do  say  that. 
We  have  been  kept  waiting  for  one  particular  docu- 
ment all  the  morning. 

Mr.  Keid. — My  Lord,  nothing  would  be  easier  ^^ 

Me.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.— Than  to  produce  docu- 
ments. 

Mr.  Beid. — There  are  a  multitude  of  documents  in 
this  case,  and  if  my  learned  friends  would  only  give 
us  notice  the  day  before  we  will  produce  any  one 
they  want. 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal.— Mr.  Soames  has  in 
writing  asked  for  these  pass-books  on^everal  occa- 
sions, and  if  we  had  seen  them  we  should  have  had 
copies  inade  of  what  we  required. 

Mr.  Lewis  returned  into  Court  at  this  point. 

The  Peesident.— Let  us  take  stock  of  what  is 
wanted.  First  of  all  there  is  the  register  which  we 
have  heard  of.  Is  that  here  now  P  I  see  Mr.  Lewis  hai 
returned  into  Court. 

Mr.  Lewis. — ^All  the  books  in  our  possession  are  in 
Court,  jny  Lord. 

The  Peesident.— Where  is  the  pass-book  ? 

Witness.— At  the  bank. 

The  PRE31DEHT. — ^Have  the  kindness  to  send  for  it. 
(To  the  Attorney-General.)  We  could  have  the 
memorandum  at  present,  and  it  can  be  checked  by  the 
book  when  it  comes. 

Examination  continued. — What  do  you  say  was  the 
last  date  in  connexion  with  Byrne  ? — The  last  entry  is 
January  24,  1883. 

The  Attoeney-Gsnkeal.— This  is  subject  to  the 
examination  of  the  books  ? 

The  PKE3IDENT. — Oh,  yes. 

Examination  continued. -r-That  is  the  last  entry  f — 
YeS  ;  cheque  drawn  by  J.  M'Carthy,  payment  to  F. 
Byrne. 

I  believe  Byrne  had  applied  for  leave  of  absence  on 
the  ground  of  ill-health  before  that  ? — Yes. 

And  produced  a  doctor's  certificate  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  seen  him  since  the  24th  of  January,  1883  ? 
—No,  I  did  not  even  see  him  on  that  occasiou. 

In  September,  1886,  did  you  go  to  America  ? — Yes. 

And  returned  in  the  spring  of  1887  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  when  in  America  ?— 
Yes  ;    three  or  four  times. 

Did  you  call  on  him,  or  did  he  call  on  you  ?— He 
called  on  nie  at  my  hotel.  I  saw  him  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Henry  George,  and  on  one  or  two  platforms. 

Were  you  on  the  platform  when  a  lecture  was  given 
by  a  friend  of  yours  ?— Yes. 

On  any  other  occasion  ?— I  think  on  many  plat- 
forms, when  I  gave  addresses  in  Now  York,  he  would 
probably  be  present. 

Did  you  know  whether  he  had  been  an  advocate  of 
dyndmite  ? — No,  I  never  heaird  that  he  was  an  advo- 
cate of  dynamite. 

Do  you  ever  read  the  Irish  World  9 — I  used  to  get 
It  at  the  House  of  Commons,  but  I  hardly  read  it. 
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I  think  it  was  sent  to  the  members  of  jour  party 
there  ?— Yes. 

Did  yan  when  in  America  ever  see  Devpy  or  Sheri- 
dan ? — No  ;    I  never  saw  them. 

Did  you  ever  see  Egan  in  America  ? — ^Never.  I 
knew  him  well  in  Dublin. 

Had  you  any  ground  for  believing  that  he  was  con- 
cerned in  any  criminal  enterprise  ? — I  do  not  believe 
it  in  the  least. 

Did  you  take  an  active  part  in  the  management  of 
the  offices  of  the  Land  League  ?— No  ;  I  took  no  part 
in  the  actual  business  a^airs. 

You  had  only  a  general  knowledge  ? — Only  a  gene- 
ral knowledge. 

You  had  a  knowledge  of  the  motives  and  conduct  of 
your  colleagues  ? — Certainly. 

Did  either  of  the  Leagues  encourage  crime  ?— Cer- 
tainly not. 

Did  you  speak  often  ? — Pretty  often. 

Have  you  in  any  way  ever  encouraged  outrage,  by 
speech  or  otherwise  ? — Never.  I  very  often  depre- 
cated it. 

And  you  are  prepared  to  answer  for  anything  you 
have  said  ?— Certainly. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Mubphy.— When  were  you 
first  connected  with' the  Land  League  ? — The  first  time 
I  think  was  in  1880,  immediately  after  the  Govern- 
ment prosecution  of  Mr.  ParneU  ;  I  became  a  mem- 
ber as  a  protest  against'  that  proceeding. 

From  that  time  were  you  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  views  and  actions  of  the  Land  League  ? — I  did 
not  know  much  about  the  Land  League  ;  I  knew  the 
prominent  men. 

from  the  time  of  the  starting  of  the  lifational 
League  were  you  intimately  acquainted  with  their 
views  ? — Certainly. 

What  is  the  earliest  time  that  you  had  your  atten- 
tion prominently  brought  to  the  existence  of  outrage 
— as  alleged — in  connexion  with  the  League  ? — I  know 
that  charges  were  made  in  .the  House  of  Commons. 

Did  you  make  it  your  business  to  inquire  how  far 
they  were  true  or  not  ? — I  did,  and  I  did  not  find  that 
crime  and  outrage  had  increased  during  the  time  of 
the  League. 

Did  you  not  think  that  responsible  statesmen  would 
not  make  this  allegation  without  good  grounds  ?— I 
thought  that  a  great  many  small  and  trivial  things 
were  exaggerated  ;  for  instance,  an  offence  in  which 
ten  men  took  part  was  given  as  ten  different  offences. 

Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  from  investigations 
you  made  that  outrages  were  committed  upon  unoffend- 
ing parties,  and  that  the  only  offence  laid  to  their 
charge  was  continxiing  in  the  employment  of  persons 
who  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  th@  League  ?— I 
have  no  doubt   it  was  so. 

Did  it  occur  to  you  that  in  that  state  of  things  the 
use  of  strong  language  would  be  dangeroi^s  ? — If  you 
took  the  strong  language  apart  from  the  condition  of 
things  that  existed,  no  doubt  it  might  be, 


Did  you  satisfy  yourself  that  the  gentlemen 
managing  the  League  were  in  the  habit  of  using  very 
strong  language  ? — I  think  that  on  some  occasions 
language  stronger  than  I  should  have  used  was  em- 
ployed, but  I  do  not  think,  on  the  whole,  that  tha 
speeches  were  dangerous. 

Do  you  not  think  that  some  of  the  speeches  made 
by  Mr.  Biggar,  and  admitted  by  him,  were  of  a  dan- 
gerous character  ?— I  do  not  think  so  on  the  whole, 
though  certain  passages  were  stronger  than  I  myself 
wotild  have  used. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Biggar 
which  have  been  put  in  evidence  which  you  disap- 
prove of  ?^-No.  Though  I  do  not  think  I  should  have 
used  the  words  myself,  there  is  nothing  in  them  that  I^ 
disapprove  of. 

Is  there  anything  in  Mr.  A.  O'Connor's  speeches  of 
which  you  disapprove  ? — No. 

You  heard  the  speech  in  which  Mr.  A.  O'Oon&pr 
speaks  of  the  way  of  punishing  landgrabbers  ? — I 
should  not  have  gone  so  far  myself  as  only  to  stop 
short  of  actual  violence  ;  but  I  do  agree  with  him 
in  the  ground  he  takes  up. 

Do  yon  approve  of  boycotting  ? — If  yon  call  it  boy- 
cotting without  intimidation  by  threats  involving 
injury  to  person  and  property,  but  only  bringing  upon 
its  object  the  moral  reprobation  of  the  public,  then  I  do. 

Where  do  you  draw  the  line^do  you  draw  it  at  de- 
priving a  herd  of  the  necessaries  of  life  because  he 
continued  to  serve  a  master  who  had  inenirred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  League  ?  Would  you  approve  of  a  herd 
being  deprived  of  the  ordinary  means  of  living  merely 
because  he  continued  to  serve  a  master  who  had 
made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  League  ?— I  should  it 
he  broke  the  agreement  which  was  held  to  be  for  the 
good  of  the  people. 

What  wrong  would  he  do  ?— Ho  would  continue  to 
serve  a  man  who  had  made  himself  odious  to  the 
people. 

Then  because  the  herd  continued  to  work  he  was  to 
be  driven  with  his  family  to  the  workhouse  ? — It  would 
be  the  man's  own  choice. 

Then  there  is  freedom  for  the  League  and  none  for 
them.  What  right  has  the  League  to  impose  such  con- 
ditions 7-rAs  much  right  as  the  English  people  would 
have. 

I  come  to  the  case  of  a  man  with  six  children  who 
has  been  employed  for  five  years  on  a  farm ;  his  master 
inctirs  the  displeasure  of  the  League  ;  is  he  to  be 
directed  to  leave  his  employment  ? — You  are  putting 
a  suppositious  case. 

It  is  not  an  imaginary  case.  Is  it  according  to  yoxa 
notion  that  the  members  of  the  Leagne  should  deprive 
a  man  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  such  a  case 
because  he  retains  his  employment  ? — I  do  not  say 
thaJi.  I  think  in  ordinary  life  such  a  thing  should  not 
be  done,  but  in  a  great  struggle  such  things  are  some- 
times necessary. 

And  right  ?— And  right, 

Wpul<i  Pi  l>e  a,  case  of  intimidaitio)i  ? — Not  in  the 
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sense  that  Mr.  A. O'Connor  used  the  word.  Of  course, 
every  kind  of  influence  you  bring  to  bear  upon  a  man 
is  intimidation  in  a  certain  sense. 

Do  you  approve  of  naen  being  named  as  enemies  to 
the  League  by  name  :  is  that  in  your  judgment  intimi- 
dation ? — Yes,  I  should  call  that  intimidation. 

Have  you  heard  that  that  was  extensively  done  by 
the  various  branches  of  the  League  ? — I  have  not. 

Have  you  heard  of  persons  being  denounced  by  name 
as  land-grabbers  ? — I  have  not  heardthat. 

Did  you  become  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
dynamitards  were  at  work  ?— I  had  heard  of  it. 

Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  so  as  to  make  an 
impression  upon  you  that  it  was  alleged  that  this  was 
the  work  of  persons  in  America  ? — I  had  heard  that. 

Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge,  among  other  things, 
that  the  use  of  dynamite  was  promoted  by  Mr.  Ford  ? 
— I  never  heard  that. 

How  long  have  you  lived  in  London  ? — Twenty-nine 
years. 

You  read  the  ordinary  papers  ? — Yes,  I  write  also. 

Had  you  never  heard  it  suggested  before  you  went 
to  America  that  Mr.  Ford  and  his  paper  were  con- 
nected with  the  use  of  dynamite  ? — Never. 

Nor  the  Irish  World  ?— No. 

Had  you  not  heard  it  suggested,  either  in  the  House 
of  Commons  or  elsewhere,  that  the  Irish  World  advo- 
cated the  use  of  dynamite? — I  never  heard  any  specifio 
charge  made  with  regard  to  dynamite. 

Did  you  never  hear  it  suggested  in  the  House  of 
Commons  or  elsewhere  that  Mr.  Ford  was  connected 
with  the  use  of  dynamite  ? — I  heard  him  charged  with 
extreme  violence,  but  I  heard  nothing  about  the  use 
of  dynamite. 

You  never  heard  that  he  advocated  the  use  of  dyna- 
mite under  certain  circumstances  ? — I  never  heard 
that. 

Neither  in  the  House  or  Commons  nor  elsewhere? — I 
cannot  remember  sach  an  occasion. 

Yoa  have  told  us  frankly  enough  that  when  you 
went  to  America  you  met  Mr.  Ford  ? — Yes. 

And  associated  with  him  ? — No. 

Did  he  not  take  a  prominent  part  when  you 
delivered  lectures  at  an  American  literary  institu- 
tion ? — No,  he  was  probably  present  on  the  platform 
when  I  gave  my  Srst  lecture  in  New  York.  I  may 
explain  that  the  custom  in  America  is  to  lecture 
under  a  great  institution  for  a  certain  number  of  lec- 
tures, and  the  common  custom  is  to  sell  the  lectures 
to  the  highest  bidder.  There  had  been  an  earthquake 
at  Charleston,  and  Ford  bought  my  lectures  and 
carried  them  on  for  the  benefit  of  Charleston.  In 
that  way  he  was  associated  with  the  lectures. 

Had  you  known  of  his  connexion  with  dynamite 
would  you  have  had  anything  to  do  with  a  matter  in 
which  he  took  a  share  ? — No,  not  if  I  had  any  idea  of 
it. 

Did  you  know  of  his  collection  in  aid  of  the  Phcenix 
Park  murderers  ? — I  had  not  heard  of  it  at  that  time. 


Would  it  be  correct  to  describe  the  lilnglish  Land 
League  as  a  branch  of  the  Irish  National  Land 
League  ? — It  was,  except  that  we  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  agrarian  question,  but  turned  our  attention 
solely  to  the  election  matters  over  here.  Our  funds 
were  derived  from  the  Irish  League,  and  most  of  oui 
members  were  also  members  of  the  Irish  Land 
League. 

Was  Frank  Byrne  in  the  employ  of  the  English  Land 
League  ? — Yes. 

And  John  Walsh  of  Middlesbrough? — I  know  nothing 
about  him  personally.  He  was  an  organizer  employed 
in  the  North  and  paid  a  salary.  He  made  reports  from 
time  to  time  which  were  considered  by  the  execu- 
tive, but  in  a  casual  way.  A  great  deal  of  the  busi- 
ness   of    the  League  devolved  upon  the  secretary. 

Had  you  a  banking  account  ? — No. 

Not  at  any  time  ? — For  some  time  I  know  we  had 
not.     A  later  president  than  I  can  tell  you  more. 

Was  there  an  account  at  the  National  Bank  in  your 
time  ?— Yes  ;  the  English  League  kept  a  fund  for  Par- 
liamentary purposes  at  the  Charing- cross  branch  of  the 
National  Bank.     It  was  opened  in  February,  1886. 

You  made  an  afBdavit  so  far  back  as  the  9th  of 
October,  in  which  you  said  that  you  had  no  books 
except  the  pass-books  of  the  National  Bank  of  Scot- 
land for  the  years  1881  and  1882,  and  that  you  had  no 
objection  to  the  bank  s  producing  your  account.  You 
also  gave  a  list  of  the  books  which  were  technically 
in  your  possession  as  president  of  the  Irish  National 
Land  League  of  Great  Britain.  I  call  for  the  cash-book 
from  October,  1881,  to  September,  1883. 

Mr.  Beid. — ^Would  your  Lordships  allow  me  to  state 
that  the  book  which  has  been  mentioned,  and  the 
absence  of  which  has  been  commented  upon,  was  all 
the  time  in  Mr.  Soamss's  possession,  although  he 
imagined  it  was  not  ? 

The  President. — What  book  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  IlBlD. — The  register  of  letters  which  has  been 
asked  for  so  many  times. 

Mu.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.— Then  my  observation 
drops . 

Mr.  Eeid. — Yes,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  MUKPHY. — I  also  want  the  ledger  from  1881  to 
1883.  (To  witness.)  What  has  become  of  this  book  ? 
— I  do  not  know. 

We  have  in  evidence  the  following  letter  :— 

"  Hotel  des  Pins,  Cannes,  France,  Feb.  10,  83. 

"  My  dear  Quinn, — I  daresay  you  will  have  heard 
before  now  that  I  had  left  London  for  a  warmer 
climate  in  accordance  with  the  positive  orders  of  the 
doctor.  I  was  obliged  to  leave  suddenly  or  I  should 
have  tried  to  see  you  before  my  departure. 

"I  am  ijlad  to  say  that  already  I  find  a  consider- 
able improvement.  The  doctor  thinks,  however,  that 
as  soon  as  I  am  sufficietitly  strong  I  should  take  a 
long  sea  voyage,  and  he  recommends  America.  I  did 
not  like  the  idea,  but  if  my  restoration  to  health 
depends  upon  it,  of  course  I  must  go. 

"  I    enclose   you   a  cheque    for    £35  17s.  7d.,  the 
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amount  of  cash  in  my  hands  belonging  to  the  execu- 
tive. At  the  last  settling  we  had  you  held  a  sum  of 
£1  Os.  Id.,  so  that  you  will  now  have  £37  3s.  8d.  in 
hands. 

' '  If  you  can  spare  the  time  an?l  have  the  inclina- 
tion you  might  drop  me  a  few  lines  hero. 

**  I  wish  you  would  attend    nuxt  executive  meeting 
and  inform  them  of  receipt  of  this  or  else  write  them. 
''  I  am,  dear  Quinn, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 
"  Frank  Bykne." 
Have  you  any   means   of    telling  me   upon  what  bank 
that  cheque  was  drawn    or   where   it  was  paid  to  ? — I 
never  saw  it  ;  it  was  not  sent  to  me, 

Ee-examined  by  Mr.  LocKWOOD. — I  had  no  political 
conversation  whatever  with  Mr. Patrick  Ford  in  America. 
Theconversationbetweenus  only  referred  to  the  subject 
of  the  lectures.  I  have  known  the  case  of  men  with 
large  families,  six  or  more,  being  what  I  considered 
cruelly  evicted.  In  explanation  of  what  I  was  asked 
as  to  the  right  of  the  League  to  act  as  it  did,  I  may 
say  that  the  force  of  the  law  and  the  social  force  of 
the  landlord  class  and  of  the  shopkeeping  class  de- 
pendent upon  them  was  against  us.  What  occurred  was 
dependent  upon  the  existence  of  a  condition  of  things 
which  made  it  necessary.  There  had  come  about  a 
struggle  between  the  tenant  class  and  the  landlord 
class  under  a  national  organization,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  one  class  should  protect  itself  against 
the  other.  1  cordially  agree  with  Mr.  A.  O'Connor 
that  to  enable  persons  to  be  boycotted  would  in  itself 
be  a  preventive  of  crime  by  giving  the  people  that 
force  to  rely  upon.  In  my  opinion,  the  condition  of 
things  I  have  indicated  justified  the  course  of  conduct 
pursued  by  the  League. 


Mr.  George  Lewis  was  re-called  and  examined  by 
Mr.  Reid — He  said,— I  have  shown  the  other  side 
every  book  that  has  come  into  my  hands.  I  should 
like  to  explain  that  I  did  my  best  to  disclose  every 
possible  document.  Mr.  Brady,  the  secretary  of  the 
English  branch  of  the  National  League,  gave  me  a  list 
of  the  documents  in  his  possession.  Relying  upon  the 
accuracy  of  that  list,  Mr.  M'Carthy  made  his 
affidavit.  But  I  find  there  has  been  some  confusion 
about  it,  and  I  am  unable  to  produce  all  the  books 
disclosed. 

The  President. — We  ought  to  have  all  the  books, 
not  only  of  the  English,  but  of  the  Irish  Land  League. 

Witness. — All  that  are  in  my  possession  have  been 
produced,  my  Lord.  The  only  information  I  had  as  to 
the  Irish  Land  League  books  is  that  they  were  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Moloney. 

There  aro  some  relating  to  the  counties.  This,  for 
example,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  relates  to  county 
Tipperary. 

The  President.— What  date  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Beid. — There  is  no  date  to  it,  my  Lord.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  much  in  the  book .  It  seems  to 
be  a  list  of  the  branches  in  the  county,  with  the 
presidents,  treasurers,  and  secretaries,  .  ^ 


The  President.- This  will  afford  a  clue.  Where 
did  these  books  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Eeid  (to  witness). — I  think  these  books  came 
from  Mr.  Brady  ? — Yes  :  I  am  certain  I  have  received 
no  books  from  anybody  bu(i  Brady,  except  the  books 
of  the  National  League  produced  by  Mr.  Harrington.  I 
have  not  really  looked  at  these  books. 

Now,  were  these  books  shown  to  the  solicitor  for 
The  Times  ?— They  were. 

The  President.- When  ? 

Witness. — Months  ago. 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.— I  should  like  to  say,  my  Lords,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  M'Carthy,  that  so  far  as  he  is  concerned 
in  that  af&davit,  he  is  dealing  not  with  the  actual 
physical  possession  of  the  books,  but  with  their  con- 
structive possession  in  his  capacity  as  a  member  of 
the  League. 

Witness. — I  explained  to  Mr.  M'Carthy,  my  Lords, 
that  I  had  a  list  of  the  books  I  had  received  from 
Brady,  and  I  told  him  I  should  insert  it  in  the  afli' 
davit.     I  am  responsible  for  that. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney-General.— Who 
is  this  Brady  ? — He  is  the  secretary  of  the  National 
League  in  London.  He  succeeded  M'Sweeney,  and 
M'Sweeney  succeeded  Frank  Byrne. 

Will  you  give  his  Christian  name  ? — John. 

And  his  address  ? — 20,  Great  Smith-street. , 

The  other  person  from  whom  you  got  books  is 
Moloney  ? — Yea. 

Will  you  give  me  his  address  ? — I  obtained  it  from 
you. 

Never  mind  from  whom  you  obtained  it.  Will  you 
kindly  answer  my  question  ? — 11,  Calthorpe-street. 

I  do  not  understand  the  point  of  your  observation 
that  Moloney  was  subpoenaed  by  The  Times  ? — That  I 
gave  you  the  information  that  he  was  in  possession  of 
these  books,  that  you  subpoonaed  him,  and  if  you  had 
thought  it  valuable  for  your  case  you  would  have 
called  him. 

The  President. — Those  observations  always  provoke, 
discussion.    Bo  kind  enough  to  answer  the  question. 

The  Attorney-General. — They  shall  not  on  this 
occasion,  my  Lord.  Do  you  not  know  that  Moloney 
was  Bubpasuaed  with  the  duces  tecum,  to  produce  the 
Land  League  books  ? — I  do  not.  I  know  nothing 
about  it.  I  never  saw  him  in  my  life  before  I  wrote  to 
him. 

When  did  you  yourself  first  see  Moloney  ? — I  think 
it  was  on  Saturday  fortnight. 

Now,  I  call  your  attention  to  this,  that  in  the  affi- 
davit made  by  Dr.  Kenny — I  understand  you  prepared 
all  the  affidavits  ? — I  supervised  their    preparation. 

Were  they  prepared  in  your  office  ? — Certainly. 

And  if  there  is  a  mistake  you  are  responsible  for  it  ? 
—Yes. 

I  will  call  your  attention,  if  you  please,  to  this 
paragraph  in  Dr.  Keimy's  affidavit,  made  on 
October  12,  1888  :— 

"  According  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  in- 
,*armation,    and   belief   I    have  not   now  and   never 
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had  in  my  possession  »  .  .  .  any  books  except 
as  hereinafter  mentioned.  (2)  I  was  treasurer  of 
the  Irish  National  Land  League  from  about  the 
month  of  February,  1880,  until  about  the  month  of 
October,  1881.  During  that  period  there  were  in 
lily  possession  the  following  books  of  the  said  League 
—-Bankers'  pass-book  with  the  Hibernian  Bank,  cash- 
book,  cheque-book,  returned  cancelled  cheques." 

Who  gave  you  the  information  for  enumerating  these 
four  books  ? — May  I  ask  you  to  tell  me  where  that 
•was  sworn  ? 

It  is  sworn  before  Mr.  Valentine  Dillon  ? — YeSithat 
affidavit  was  prepared  by  my  agent  in  Dublin. 

Then  you  have  no  personal  knowledge  with  regard 
to  it  P— None. 

Am  I  to  understand,  if  you  please,  that  you  are 
not  responsible  for  this  afSdavit  ?--No,  that  was  not 
drawn  on  any  information  I  received  or  gave. 

Now  the  nexit    paragraph  says  : — 

"  Such  books  passed  out  of  my  possessicra  in 
the  month  of  October,  1881,  when  I  was 
arrested  and  confined  in  Kilmainham  Prison.  I 
believe  the  said  books  and  documents  then  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Moloney,  who 
was  himself  within  a  short  period  after  my  arrest 
also  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  Dundalk  Gaol,  and  I 
am  not  aware  into  whose  possession  the  said  books 
and  documents  then  passed. ' ' 

Do  I  understand  that  the  name  of  Moloney  did  not 
come  to  your  notice  in  cotmexion  with  the  books 
prior    to   Mr.  Pamell  being  cross-examined  ? — Yes. 

When  did  you  first  know  that  Mr.  Moloney's  Was 
the  hand  that  was  supposed  to  have  received  the 
books  in  1881  ?— When  I  read  that  affidavit. 

And  1  may  take  that  as  in  the  month  of  October, 
1888  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  consider  the  matter  of  the  Land  League 
books,  in  the  month  of  October  last,  important 
or  not  ? — In  what  way. 

In  the  way  of  elucidating  the  matters  to  be  in- 
quired into  by  this  Commission  ? — So  far  as  dispVoving 
the  charges  of  The  Times  newspaper  made  against  the 
Irish  members  of  Parliament,  I  did  not. 

Very  well.  The  affidavit  specifically  refers  to  the 
Land  League  books  as  having  passed  into  the  posses- 
sion or  Mr.  Moloney.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  made  no  inquiries  of  Mr.  Moloney  until  a 
fortnight  ago  ? — No,  I  never  did. 

A  cash-book  is   mentioned.    Have   you   ever   asked 
what  became  of  that  ? — The  cash-book  is  here. 
Do  you  say  that  the  cash-book  mentioned  in  the  affida- 
vit is  the  cash-book  we  have  seen  here  to-day  P^Yes. 

On  whose  information  do  you  make  that  statement  ? 
f—On  Moloney's. 

Then  he  has  informed  you  that  the  cash-book  com- 
mencing in  October,  1879,  is  the  cash-book  we  have 
here  ? — Yes,  it  is  the  book  marked  B  1. 

I  am  asking  you  to  identify  the  book  referred  to  as 
the  cash-book  ?— I  should  say  that  is  the  cash-book 
(exhibiting  one  book),  and  that  is  the  continuation 
of  it  (exhibiting  another  book). 

It  is  not  a  question  of  yoor  saying,    I    agi   asking 


you  to  identify  one  of  thesfe  books  as  the  cash-book 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Kenny  ? — I  have  no  particular 
knowledge  of  them.'  The  books  were  brought  tome 
as  cash-books,  and  I  see  that  they  are. 

Have  you  had  from  Dr.  Kenny  any  information  as 
to  which  of  these  books  is  the  cash-book  referred  to  ? 
— I  have  not. 

Have  yon  had  any  information  from  Mr.  Moloney  ? — 
Yes. 

Whioli  books  f— B  1  and  B  ^. 

Now,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  : — "  t 
believe  the  said  books  and  documents  then  passed  into 
the  possession  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Moloney, who  washimself, 
within  a  short  period  after  my  arrest,  also  arrested 
and  imprisoned  in  Dundalk  Gaol,  and  I  am  not  aware 
into  whose  possession  the  said  books  and  documents 
then  passed."  Would  that  convey  to  your  mind  that 
Moloney  had  parted  with  them  to  some  one  unknown? 
—No. 

What  then  ? — Simply  that  he  was  giving  the  fullest 
account  he  could  of  the  books.  I  think  he  simply 
says  he  does  not  know  whether  Moloney  had  posses- 
sion of  them  or  not. 

Would  not  that  convey  to  your  mind  that  Moloney 
had  parted  with  them  to  somebody  ?— It  would  not 
convey  that  to  my  mind. 

"  Returned  cancelled  cheques."  Have  you  asked 
for  those  ?— 'I  have  not. 

Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  them  ? — I  do  not, 
but  1  asked  Mr.  Moloney  if  the  books  he  gave  me  were 
all  that  he  hadinhis  possession,andhe  said  they  were. 

"  Bankers'  pass-book  of  the  Hibernian  Bank."  Have 
you  asked  for  that  ? — No . 

Do  you  know  where  that  is  ? — No.  You  have  had 
the  bankers'  account  here. 

i  am  not  asking  you  that  ? — No  ;  but  I  am  telling 
you  why  I  did  not  ask  for  the  pass-book.  It  would  be 
a  copy  of  the  bankers'  account  which  you  have  had. 

The  Pp.ESlDENT. — You  are  not  to  make  a  selection 
of  books  that  you  think  ought  to  be  produced. 

Witness. — I  am  merelysaying  that  its  absence  would 
not  be  injurious  to  the  case. 

The  President. — That  is  an  answerthat  is  unneces- 
sary. We  want  to  get  at  the  facts.  Your  answer  is 
not  to  the  point. 

The  Attornet-Generai  (to  witness).—!  see  that 
the  subpoena  to  Moloney  was  an  ordinary  subpcena.  In 
consequence  of  that  I  must  again  put  this  to  you. 
When  Dr.  Kenny's  affidavit  was  handed  over  to  yon 
did  you  not  understand  that  Moloney  had  in  this  way 
got  the  books  ?— I  think  the  affidavit  disclosed  all 
the  information  Dr.  Kenny  bad  about  the  books. 

Have  you  ever  inquired  what  became  of  the  letters 
received  by  the  Land  League  ? — I  made  no  fmrther 
inquiry  than  I  made  of  Mr.  Moloney. 

Then  you  have  never  inquired  what  became  of  the 
letters  of  the  League? — I  have  made  no  further  inquiry. 

Yoa  are  aware  that  a  nnmber  of  letters  have  been 
put  in  that  came  from  the   costody  of  Mr.  Phillips  ?. 
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Have  you  ever  taken  any  steps  to   ascertain  what  has 
become  of  other  similar  letters  ? — None  whatever. 

Have  you  made  any  inquiry  from  clerks  who  would 
have  had  the  custody  of  any  such  letters  ? — None. 

Or  as  to  whether  any  letter-books  were  kfept  by  the 
land  League  ? — No. 

Have  you  made  any  inquiry  as  to  what  has  become 
cf  the  Land  League  minute-book  ? — No . 

You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  the  Hibernian  Bank 
accounts — I  presume  you  have  seen  them— show  nothing 
but  the  numbers  of  the  cheques  ? — Yes. 

And  that.with  very  rare  exceptionS.there  is  nothing  to 
identify  the  persons  to  whom  the  money  went  ?  Did 
you  take  any  steps  to  trace  the  money  ? — No . 

You  remember,  no  doubt,  the  Timothy  Horan  letter, 
Mr.  Lewis,  that  has  been  disclosed  ?— "Yes  ;  I  remem- 
ber its  being  produced  here. 

Had  you  had  any  information  about  that  letter  before 
it  was  disclosed  ? — No. 

I  must  put  it  to  you  with  regard  to  these  letters 
disclosed  by  Mr.  Soames,  when  they  were  disclosed 
and  produced,  did  you  make  any  inquiry  as  to  whether 
)hey  were  genuine  or  not  ? — I  do  not  think  they  were 
disclosed  before  they  were  produced. 

When  they  were  produced  in  court  ? — I  only  recall 
the  Timothy  Horan  letter  as  one  that  was  made  any 
paint  of. 

Are  you  aware  that  the  accomits  of  the  Hibernian 
Bank  show  payments  expended  after  October  20, 
1S81,  on  the  Land  League  account  right  down  to 
August,  1882  and  1883  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it 
goes  so  late  as  that,  but  certainly  during  1882. 

You  may  take  it  from  me  that  there  are  daily  and 
monthly  transactions  for  many  mouths  after  October, 
1881.  Have  you  taken  any  steps  to  ascertain  by 
whom  those  transactions  were  carried  ont  ? — No. 

By  whom  the  payments  were  made  ? — No. 

Or  where  the  documents  are  Which  relate  to  those 
transactions  ? — No. 

Have  you  made  no  inquiry  as  to  where  the  Land 
League  business  was  being  transacted  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  League  in  October,  1881  ? — No. 

Or  by  whom  ? — It  has  been  proved  over  and  over 
again  in  this  court.  Why  should  I  lUake  inquiries  ? 
Mouths  ago  the  account  was  put  in. 

Have  yon  taken  any  steps  whatever  to  ascertaih 
what  has  become  of  the  documents  which  would  be 
connected  with  transactions  subsequent  to  Octbber, 
1881  ?— No. 

Have  you  ever  taken  any  steps  to  inquire  what  has 
lecome  of  the  Ladies'  Land  League  books  ? — No. 

Or  documents  ? — No.  Those  are  the  same  books  and 
documents  yon  were  asking  me  about  as  relating  to 
1832  and  1883. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  represent  that  the  Ladies' 
Land  League  only  commenced  after  October,  1881  ? 
—No,  I  say  that  from  1882  onwards  the  Ladies'  Land 
League  was  in  existence. 

We  know  the  Ladies'  Land  League  commenced  at 
the  beginning  o{  1881.    Now    I   ask   you   tbis— bare 


you  yourself  endeavoured  to  ascertain  what  has 
become  of  the  Ladies'  Land  League  documents  over 
any  period  ? — Not  over  any  period. 

Have  you  any  informa,tion  as  to  who  were  the 
secretaries  of  the  Ladies'  Land  League  ? — No. 

Miss  Stritch  ?  Have  you  come  across  her  name  ?— 
I  have  heard  her  name  here. 

You  have  not  subpoenaed  Clara  Stritch  ?— 'No. 

Nor  endeavoured  to  see  her  ? — No. 

Nor  endeavoured  to  ascertain  what  was  the  way  in 
which  the  Ladies'  Land  League  carried  on  business  ? 
—No. 

Miss  Hannah  tteynolds  ;  do  you  know  where  she 
is  ?— No. 

Have  you  subpoenaed  her  ? — No. 

Endeavoured  to  get  any  statement  from  her  ? — No. 

Have  you  endeavoured  in  any  way  to  find  ont  how 
they  spent  the  money  ? — No.  I  only  know  what  has 
been  proved  here. 

In  connexion  with  some  of  the  transactions  of  the 
Ladies'  Land  League  Captain  Dugmore  has  been  men- 
tioned y^I  do  not  even  remember  his  name. 

Now  with  reference  to  the  English  branch  of  the 
Land  League.  From  whom  came  the  information  that 
there  was  a  cash  book  covering  the  period  between 
October,  1881,  and  September,  1883  ?— From  Brady. 

Has  that  book  ever  been  produced  ? — There  is  soma 
confusion  in  connexion  with  it.  I  have  telegraphed 
to  Brady,  and  I  hope  that  to-morrow  morning  the  book 
may  be  here.  The  books  that  have  been  in  my  office 
Were  not  under  my  personal  charge.  They  remained 
in  the  boxes,  and  Mr.  Soames  could  inspect  them. 

I  want  the  original  list  that  Brady  made  out? — Yes. 

On  February  21,  1889,  did  you  receive  a  letter  from 
Mr.  SoameS  asking  for  numbers  3,  4,  5,  and  6  of  the 
documents  mentioned  in  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Justin 
M'Carthy  ? — I  have  no  doubt  I  did. 

Did  you  make  any  inquiry  about  the  matter  ? — Yes  ; 
I  spoke  to  Brady,  and  he  came  and  saw  me. 

The  cash  book  relating  to  the  period  between 
October,  1881,  and  September,  1883,  is  mentioned  in 
the  affidavit.  Have  you  received  three  or  four  applica- 
tions from  Mr.  Soames  for  that  book  ? — I  do  not  re- 
collect that  I  have.     I  think  not. 

Have  you  taken  any  steps  to  find  that  book  ? — As  I 
have  said,  there  is  some  confusion  in  connexion  with 
it.  I  cannot  clear  it  up  at  this  moment,  but  I  am 
certain  that  the  book  is  either  at  my  office  or  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Brady. 

Then  as  to  the  minute  book  of  October,  1881  r— • 
The  same  answer  applies. 

If  that  is  so,  on  what  instructions  did  you  allow. 
Mr.  M'Carthy  to  make  this  further  affidavit  : —  "  I 
gave  instructions  for  the  said  books  to  be  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Lewis,  but  I  am  informed  that  the  list  set  out  by 
me  as  aforesaid  contained  certain  books  which  are 
not  in  the  possession  of  the  said  organization  and 
oannot  be  j^oduced  by  me  ' '  f — I  think  there  is  a  mis- 
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take  there.    It  ought  to  read,  "  books  which  are  not 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Lewis." 

That  is  your  explanation  ? — Yes. 

You  were  awaro  of  our  applying  to  see  Mr.  M'Carthy's 
pass-books  for  the  years  1882  and  1883.  Did  you  take 
any  steps  to  get  them  ? — I  did.  I  think  Mr.  M'Carthy 
brought  them  to  me,  but  he. took  them  away  again  to 
have  them  made  up  or  for  some  similar  purpose.  They 
never  came  back  to  me. 

The  application  to  see  the  books  was  first  made  in 
February  ? — Yes. 

And  repeated  very  frequently  ? — No.  I  have  told 
Idr.  Soames  what  are  the  documents  in  my  office 
which  he  can  inspect.  I  may  observe  that  my  busi- 
ness is  very  extensive,  and  I  daresay  that  errors  may 
be  committed  occasionally. 

You  are  aware  that  there  has  been  considerable  in- 
vestigation respecting  the  National  Bank  books. 
Mr.  Pamell  has  stated  in  his  affidavit  that  one 
account  was  a  purely  private  one.  Have  you  in- 
quired what  accounts  there  are  at  the  National  Bank 
directly  or  indirectly  relating  to  the  National 
League  ? — I  have  given  all  the  information  I  have  in 
the  afHdavits. 

Mr.  Biggar  yesterday  was  unable  to  say  whether  or 
not  there  were  any  accounts  at  any  branch  of  the 
National  Bank.  Can  you  answer  the  question  ? — I 
have  no  knowledge  of  any  accounts  except  those 
which  I  have  disclosed  in  the  affidavits. 

Can  you  tell  me  now  what  banking  accounts  there 
were  at  the  National  Bank  or  at  any  branch  of  it, 
upon  which  any  members  of  the  party,  either  alone  or 
together,  could  draw  ?— I  have  no  knowledge  beyond 
what  is  disclosed  in  the  affidavits. 

In  what  afitdavlt  are  the  banking  accounts  dis- 
closed ? — I  really  cannot  say  offhand.  There  are  65 
affidavits. 

In  which  affidavit  do  you  qive  information  as  to  the 
accounts  of  the  National  Land  League,  in  the  Irish  or 
British  7 — In  the  affidavits  of  Dr.  Kenny,  Mr.  Justin 
M'Carthy,  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington,  and  Mr.  Biggar. 

Mr.  T.  Harrington's  affidavit  refers  to  the  books  of 
the  National  League.  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
you  have  incorporated  in  some  affidavit  all  the  in- 
formation that  you  have  respecting  the  National  Bank 
accounts.  Give  me  the  affidavit. — I  think  it  is  Dr. 
Kenny's. 

By  that  you  mean  the  affidavit  of  Dr.  Kenny,  from 
which  I  have  just  read  ? — Yes. 

Prom  whom  did  this  book  come  (book  handed  to 
witness)  ? — I  think  I  have  had  no  books  except  from 
Brady. 

The  ATTOBNKr-GENEBAL.— It  appears  to  contain  a 
list  of  the  names  of  the  presidents,  treasurers,  and, 
secretaries  of  various  branches  of  the  League. 

The  President. — ^How  many  counties  are  referred 
to  ? 

The     Attobnet-Genibal.  —  Only     ten — Qalway, 


Kerry,  Sligo,  Cavan,  Leitrim,  Clare,  Cork,  Wexford, 
Boscommon,  and  lipperary. 

Witness. — Although  these  books  have  been  in  my 
office  I  have  not  seen  them  until  to-day.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  my  case  to  examine 
these  books.  They  were  ready  to  be  produced  when- 
ever Mr.  Soames  should  come  to  my  office  to  inspect 
them.  ' 

The  Attorney-Qenibal.— They  were  not  disclosed 
to  us  until  April.  From  whose  hands  did  these  books 
come  ? — The  only  persons  from  whom  I  have  received 
any  books  are  Mr.  Brady,  of  the  English  League,  and 
Moloney,  who  supplied  four  books. 

Then  I  may  take  it  that  the  books  now  in  question 
came  from  Brady.  You  know  now  that  they  are  Land 
League  books.  Have  you  ever  inquired  how  Brady 
got  them  or  from  whom  ? — I  never  opened  the  box 
whidh  contained  them.  They  remained  in  my  office 
until  Mr.  Soames  asked  to  see  them,  and  then  they 
were   shown  to  him. 

Then  you  do  not  know  from  whom  Brady  got  them 
or  how  ? — No  ;  I  believe  that  some  of  the  books  came 
from  Dublin— trom  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  T.  HIbrinqton.— There  is  an  affidavit  of 
mine,  my  Lord,  containing  my  statement.  I  should 
not  like  it  to  go  forth  that  a  certain  number  of  books 
not  disclosed  in  my  affidavit  have  now  come  through 
me.  I  believe  these  books  were  brought  over  from 
Dublin  when  Mr.  A.  O'Connor  came  over  eight  years 
ago. 

Witness.— Your  affidavit  is  Mery  full,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton. 

The  Attoenet-Genekal.— Have  we  now  come  to 
the  last  of  the  books  that  have  come  into  your  posses- 
sion ? — Yes. 

There  is  a  kind  of  register  of  the  presidents,  secre- 
taries, and  treasurers  ih  certain  counties.  I  may  take 
it,  I  presume,  that  you  know  no  more  about  this  than 
that  you  think  it  came  from  Brsviy  ?— As  far  as  I  know 
it  may  have  come  from  Brady.  I  have  never  seen  it 
before  to-day. 

Then  there  are  a  register  of  actions  book,  commenc- 
ing in  March,  1881,  and  ending  in  October  ;  a  letters 
received  book,  ending  apparently  on  October  17, 1881 ; 
and  a  cash-book  relating  to  the  Jriahman  newspaper. 
My  Lords,  with  reference  to  the  English  Land 
League  and  the  National  League  I  do  not  think  it  is 
0£  the  same  importance  to  identify  them,  but  I  want 
a  list  to  be  made,  so  that  we  may  know  what  they 
are  ;  and  I  do  wish  to  see  the  cash-books  mentioned 
in  Brady's  first  list,  or  that  their  absence  should  be 
accounted  for,  because  they  cover  a  period  which  we 
venture  to  think  is  rather  important.  Cash-book, 
October,  1881.  (To  witness.)  When  you  prepared  Mr. 
Justin  M'Carthy's  affidavit,  Mr.  Lewis,  you  had  no 
statement  of  Moloney's  at  all  ? — No. 

A  statement  was  in  Brady's  list  ? — Certainly. 

Therefore  it  must  be  an  error  of  Brady's  in  reference 
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to  the  books,  or  tliey  most  be  someTrhere  where  he 
could  account  for  them  ? — Yes. 

1  ca.imot  follow  up  the  ina.tter  of  the  cheque  at 
present  until  I  get  Mr.  M'Cartby's  cheque-book,  but 
1  do  want  to  know  this.  We  understand  it  was  a  £100 
cheque  that  came  from  the  National  League  ? — Yes  ; 
a  £100  cheque  drawn  upon  the  bankers  of  the  National 
»  League,  which  went  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Frank 
Byrne,  which  Mr.  Frank  Byrne  paid 

Can  you  give  me  the  name  on  the  National  League 
cheque  ? — Mr.  Harrington  can  give  it  to  you.  I  will 
give  it  to  you  priTately  witk  the  greatest  pleasure. 

No,  I  do  not  want  anything  private. — No;  it  is  from 
no  wish  not  to  give  it  to  you. 

Ke-ezamined  by  Mr.  K.  T.  Keid. — Did  you  con- 
sider, Mr.  Lewis,  that  the  answer  of  your  clients  to 
these  charges  depended  upon  the  production  of  the 
books  ? — I  did  not,  in  any  way. 

The  President. — There  is  one  point  not  exhausted, 
Mr.  Beid.  The  question  is  whether  it  was  something 
material. 

Mr.  Reid. — My  Lords,  I  was  asking  him  with 
reference  to  his  own  clients. 

The  Attoknky-Geneeal.— I  beg  Mr.  Eeid's  pardon. 
I  have  one  question  to  put  to  Mr.  Lewis.  The  four 
books  produced  by  Moloney  were  not  produced  to 
Mr.  Soames  until  two  days  ago  ? — I  brought  them 
down  to  this  Court  two  or  three  days  ago. 

When  did  you  first  get  them  ?— I  got  them  last 
Monday  fortnight. 

And  when  did  you  bring  them  to  the  Court  ? — On 
Tuesday.  Meanwhile  I  had  had  them  copied  in  my 
own  office. 

Mr.  Beid. — There  is  one  question  I  must  ask 
you,  Mr.  Lewis,  about  the  pass-book  of  Mr.  M'Carthy. 
You  said  he  brought  you  his  pass-book  and  then  took 
it  away  again  ?— That  is  my  impression.  I  remember 
also  his  bringing  me  that  little  bit  of  paper  that 
was  produced  to-day. 

Was  it  one  relating  to  recent  periods  or  to  the  old 
period  ? — I  forget  now. 

Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor  was  then  recalled  and  further 
cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

Mr.  Atkihson.— Oct.  12,  No.  46.  Will  you  kindly 
read  that  entry,  if  you  please  ? — The  entry  is  No.  46, 
name  T.  Horan,  Castleisland,  subject  matter  re 
promise  of  Mr.  Quiim  to  aid  labourers  ;  and  in  the 
observations  column  is  12-10-81 — that  is  to  say, 
there  is  a  dot,  as  for  ditto,  under  similar  figures  on 
the  top  line. 

Do  you  know  in  whose  handwriting  it  is  ? — I  should 
not  have  remembered  it,  but  I  think  it  must  be  the 
handwriting  of  Barton,  a  clerk  in  the  Land  League. 

How  long  had  he  been  there  ?— I  do  not  know  ;  he 
was  there  a  long  time  before  I  went  there,  and  re- 
mained after  I  left. 

Who  is  responsible  for  writing  that  as  the  contenis 
of  this  letter  of  Horan's  ? — Mr.  Burton  would  be,  and 
I  make  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  perfectly  correct  report. 


Do  you  say  so  ?— Yes. 

Will  you  kindly  listen  to  the  letter  ?  Have  you 
heard  it  before  ?— No,  I  have  not. 

Timothy  Horan's  letter  ? — The  Timothy  Horan's 
letter  that  you  are  referring  to  is  not  this  letter — a 
totally  different  letter. 

How  does  that  appear  ?— It  appears  to  me  plainly. 

How  ?— Upon  the  letter  itself. 

The  President. — Does  it  answer  to  this  descrip- 
tion ? — My  Lords,  remembering  as  I  do  how  the  work 
was  done  in  the  ofSce,  it  is  perfectly  plain  to  mo 
that  the  letter  mentioned  in  this  book  is  a  totally 
different  letter,  for  this  reason — that  every  letter  thai 
was  received  was  numbered  in  this  index  and  marked 
in  the  comer  corresponding  with  the  index.  On  the 
Horan  letter  there  is  no  such  number  ;  there  is  a 
number  29,  but  I  think  that  must  be  Mr.  Cvmyng- 
hame's  mark  in  pencil. 

The  Pbbsidbnt. — I  should  like  to  see  this  entry,. 
(Book  handed  to  his  Lordship.) 

Witness.' — Mr;  Cunynghame  tells  me  that  it  ii 
No.  29.  On  the  right  hand  corner  is  Mr.  Soames's 
mark  ;  there  is  no  mark  as  of  the  office  of  the  Land 
League  for  the  purpose  of  indexing  in  this  book. 

The  President. — These  numbers  are  in  consecutive 
order. 

Witness. — Yes,  my  Lord,  and  the  letters  were  num* 
bered  in  consecutive  order  as  they  were  indexed. 

Mr.  Atkinbon.— When  were  the  contents  of  the 
letters  entered  ? — When  they  were  received. 

The  President. —But  is  there  .inything  to  show 
what  this  letter  to  T.  Horan  is,  to  which  the  No.  46 
is  attached  ? — No,  my  Lords,  on  the  face  of  that 
index,  nothing. 

The  President. — Then  there  is  nothing  but  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  number  on  the  letter  that  leads  you 
to  this  conclusion  ? — Yes,  my  Lord,  there  is  also  the 
difference  in  the  subject-matter, 

Mr.  Atkinson. — At  all  events,  on  October  12,1881, 
that  letter  was  passed  by  John  Ferguson  ? — Oh,  yes, 
clearly;  this  must  have  been  submitted  to  the  executive 

And  a  sum  of  £6  was  given  ? — Clearly. 

Have  you  any  letter  from  Timothy  Horan  but  that 
one  ? — Have  I  ?  No,  my  Lord,  the  date  of  this  letter 
is  also  different. 

The  President.— There  is  no  date  in  this. 

Witness. — Y^es,  my  Lords,  the  date  of  the  entries  of 
that  date  is  the  date. 

The  President.— I  guarded  myself.  It  may  be 
assumed  to  come  under  another  date  ;  there  is  no  date 
to  this  ;  there  is  one  above  12-10-81  ;  therefore, 
although  there  is  no  date  actually  against  this,  it 
comes  immediately  under  the  one  which  has  12-10-81, 
and  the  next  entry  which  has  a  date  is  12-10-81. 

Witness. — It  your  Lordship  will  kindly  turn  over  the 
page  your  Lordship  will  see  there  the  date  to  which 
all  these  entries  relate. 

Mr.  Atkinson.— Did  you  not  see  that  the  date  of 
the  entries  is  not  the  date  of  the  receipt  at  all,  but 
the  date  on  which  they  were  dealt  with  ?— No,  I    sea 
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JQst  the  reverse.  This  letter  must  have  been  received 
three  weeks  before. 

Tom  back  and  see  if  yog  can  get  any  entry  of  it  in 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  book  ? — I  have  already  ex- 
plained to  you  that  this  index  was  started  by  myself 
from  the  first  day  I  went  to  the  office.  That  letter 
had  been  received  several  days  before  I  went. 

Yes,  bnt  yoa  told  me  also  that  when  you  came  there 
you  found  numbers  of  letters  unopened  and  in  con- 
fusion ? — Yes,  and  I  also  told  you  that  I  refused  to 
take  up  the  arrears  of  work  which  existed,  because  if 
I  had  done  so  I  should  probably  be  myself  ovec- 
whelrued,  and  I  cut  clear  of  the  arrears  for  two 
reasons — one  was  that  I  might  get  the  work  of  the 
office  as  from  the  date  when  I  entered  it  ship-shape, 
and  up  to  date  ;  the  second  was — I  did  not  know  that 
it  is  material  to  this  matter — being  a  stranger  in  Dub- 
lin, and  going  into  an  office  of  which  I  formed  no  part 
before,  I  knew  that  the  probability  was  that  I  should 
be  regarded  as  an  interloper,  and  if  I  displaced  every 
one  in  a  summary  way  I  should  not  get  that  cordial 
co-operation  I  wished  for.  Therefore  I  said  to  Mr. 
Qninn,  "  I  won't  interfere  with  anything  yon  have  in 
hand  ;  I  will  proceed  with  the  work  that  comes  into 
the  office  from  to-day." 

That  letter  must  have  been  taken  up  after  you 
arrived  there  ? — Clearly,  and  submitted  to  the  execu- 
tive committee. 

Then,  if  that  was  in  arrear,  your  observation  does 
not  apply  to  it  ? — I  did  not  take  up  the  arrears. 

But  some  one  must  have  done  so  ? — Yes,  I  presume 
Mr.  Quinn  did,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  who 
used  to  act  as  secretary  of  the  committee,  and  who 
would  deal  with  it  as  arrears. 

There  were  some  letters  coming  from  Mr.  Horan, 
referring  to  a  request  by  Mr.  Quinn,  and  asking  for 
and  getting  £6,  other  than  these  ? — No,  I  never  said 
anything  about  £6. 

The  Peesident. — No  ;  you  say  there  must  have 
been  another  letter  from  Horan  asking  for  an  ad- 
vance, and  which  happened  to  arrive  on  the  very  day 
this  letter  was  discussed. 

Witness. — There  clearly  was  a  letter  there  received 
on  October  12,  which  referred  to  a  promise,  or 
alleged  promise,  by  Blr.  Quinn  for  aid  to  the 
labourers,  presumably  in  that  district,  which  letter 
was  answered  on  October  12. 

Mr.  Atkinson. — That  was  granted  ?^-I  do  not  know 
that  it  was  granted.     It  may  have  been  a  refusal. 

Turn  to  your  book  with  reference  to  the  cash-book, 
and  will  you  not  find  that  that  application  of 
October  10  was  granted  f — I  do  not  know  that  I  shall 
find  anything  of  the  kind.  I  read  out  that  on 
October  12  a  payment  or  remittance  of  £6  to  Horan 
was  made  with  a  special  entry,and  evidently  it  a,pplies 
to  that  letter  ;  but  it  does  not  apply  as  far  as  I  can 
see  to  this  entry  in  the  index. 

Horan  imdoubtedly  got  the  £6  mentioned  in  this 
book  ? — X  presume  he  did  ;  I  never  saw  his  receipt, 
That  is  only  an  order,  and  the  cash-book  says  that  an 


order  was  made  in  the  ordinary  course.  I  presume  he 
received  it. 

The  only  entry  you  have  in  your  cash-book  is  an 
entry  of  £6  on  October  12,  1881  ? — I  do  not  know  at 
all  ;  I  should  not  like  to  say  that.  On  this  date, 
October  12,  there  are  three  pages  of  entries. 

I  ask  you  to  get  some  entry  of  "  Mr.  Timothy 
Horan,  £6." 

The  Pkesidbnt. — Is  there  any  other  relating  to 
Horan  ;  that  is  the  only  thing  of  importance. 

Witness, — No,  it  is  clearly  a  different  thing  ;  the 
entry  to  Horan  here  is  under  October  13  ;  the  entry 
here  is  October  12. 

Mr.  Atkinson. — The  general  meeting  was  held 
upon  the  13th,  was  it  not  ?— No. 

Did  you  hear  Mr.  John  Ferguson  examined  ?  The 
meeting  of  the  committee  was  on  the  12th.  The 
matter  was  passed  by  John  Ferguson,  and  the  general 
meeting  was  held  on  the  13th  ? — Oh,  I  do  not  think 
a  general  meeting  would  be  necessary  to  authorize 
that  ;  but  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  make  it  as  plain  to 
you  as  it  is  to  me.     I  think  I  can  do  so  in  a  moment. 

The  Peesident. — Would  you  be  kind  enough  to 
apply  your  mind  to  it  and  see  if  you  can  explain  it  to- 
morrow morning  ?  You  have  failed  during  much  more 
than  a  moment. 

Witness. — Will  your  Lordships  kindly  give  me  your 
attention  ?    I  will  explain  it  to  you  now. 

The  Peesident. — You  are  asked  to  explain  a  very 
extraordinary  circumstance.  Some  transaction  with 
the  same  man  Horan  occurring  at  the  same  time  as 
this,  of  which  we  have  a  record  in  the  letter  ;  your 
only  suggestion  concerning  it  is  that  there  must  have 
been  some  other  transaction. 

Witness. — Horan  wrote  to  Quinn,  clearly,  in  Septem- 
ber ;  that  was  received  before  I  got  there  ;  that  was 
part  of  the  arrears  with  which  I  did  not  deal.  He 
also  wrote  another  letter  with  regard  to  a  promise 
for  labourers,  which  was  received  on  Wednesday,  the 
12th.  That  letter  was  dealt  with  on  that  date,  as 
this  index  shows.  On  the  13th  there  was  a  remittance 
made  to  Horan  of  the  sum  of  £6,  which  evidently  is 
the  amount  authorized  on  this  earlier  letter.  Therq 
are  two  totally  diilerent  letters. 

The  Peesident. — TJiat  is  some  explanation. 

At  this  point,  it  being  4  o'clock,  the  Commissioners 
adjourned. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  31. 

The  Special  C!ommission  held  their  90th  sitting  to 
day  at  half-past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of 
the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice. 
On  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats, 
Mr,  Eeid  said, — My  Lords,  yesterday  I  stated,  with 
reference  to  some  of  these  county  books  that  I 
thought  there  were  30.  In  point  of  fact  there  are 
duplicates.  There  yreve  yesterday  in  a  box  outside  some 
rnore  of  these  books  relating  to  counties,  but  there 
was  really  uothiiii;  !m  theub 
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The  PnissiDENT. — No,  I  glanced  at  several  of  them. 

Sir  H.  James. — I  will  take  the  statement  of  my 
learned  friend  that  there  were  others  outside, 

Mr.  LocKWOOD. — This  morning,  my  Lords,  Mr. 
Justin  M'Carthy  went  to  the  bank  and  found  a  pass 
book  which  appears  to  show  the  banking  account 
from  November,  1882,  to  May,  1887,  and  which  in- 
cludes therefore  the  24th  of  January  entry  relating 
to  the  £100  cheque.  Mr.  M'tJarthy  wishes  me  to 
place  it  at  your  Lordships'  disposal.  (The  book  was 
then  handed  in.)  Now,  my  Lprds,  in  further  explana- 
tion of  that  matter  to  which  your  Lordships  were 
calling  the  attention  of  Mr.  A.  O'Connor,  would  your 
Lordships  kindly  turn  to  the  evidence  of  Fitzgerald 
O'Keefe  ?  He  was  cashier  of  the  National  Bank  at 
Castleisland,  and  proved  that  there  were  paid  in  by 
T.  Horan,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1881,  two  cheques, 
one  for  £6,  dated  October  13,  drawn  on  the  Hibernian 
Bank  by  Dr.  Kenny,  and.  one  for  £4  10s.,  also  signed 
by  Dr.  Kenny.  Now  Mr.  O'Connor  said  yesterday 
that  he  was  convinced  that  that  entry  in  the  registered 
letter  hooik  referred  to  another  matte)^.  Will  your 
Lordships  kindly  turn  to  the  cash-book  ?  We  find  that 
on  page  9,  under  October  13,  there  is  an  entry — 
Kenny,  Castleisland,  £4  10s.  ;  and  on  the  same  date, 
"Castleisland,  voted  in  response  tP  appeal,  £6." 

The  cross-examination  of  Mr.  A.  O'Connor  was  then 
continued  by  Mr.  Atkiksou'. 

With  regard  to  this  cash-book,  did  Timothy  Horan 
only  get  one  cheque  for  £6  in'  the  month  of  October  ? 
.^As  far  as  I  recollect  there  is  only  one  entry  of  £6. 

Do  you  observe  that  there  is  £6  endorsed  on  the 
back  of  the  letter  ? — Yes  ;  I  make  no  doubt  that  tbo 
£6  endorsed  there  is  the  same  as  that  entered  in  the 
book. 

Now,  the  entry  of  £6  in  the  book  is  with  respect  to 
an  appeal  is  it  not  ? — So  it  says. 

Then  what  appeal  did  T.  Horan  make  in  October 
for  which  he  got  £6  ? — I  should  think  the  same  £6  as 
is  entered  in  that  book  ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
appeal. 

If  there  was  no  other  appeal  ? — What  I  said  was 
that  I  know  of  no  other  appeal. 

Now,  kindly  turn  to  •  the  register.  What  do  those 
numbers  in  the  column  of  observations  refer  to  ? — 
The  column  of  observations  shows  the  date  upon 
which  an  answer  was  sent  to  the  correspondent  whose 
name  appears  in  the  second  column. 

What  date  have  you  opposite  that  entry  of  Timothy 
Koran's  letter  ? — There  is  no  actual  date ;  but  I  think 
there  are  some  dots  which  seem  to  be 
12-10-81,  which  appear  to  imply  that  the  answer  was 
sent  off  on  the  12th  of  October,  1881. 

Therefore  there  was  before  the  committee  a  letter 
from  T.  Horan  on  the  12th  of  October,  1881  ?— That 
by  no  means  follows. 

What  do  those  figures  indicate  ? — The  date  on  which 
an  answer  was  sent  to  the  correspondent. 

Then  if  an  answer  was  sent  to  Timothy  Horan  it 
had  been  before   the   committee  on  that  date  ? — You 


are  assuming  that  every  letter  which  was  sent  in  and 
entered  in  this  book  was  submitted  to  the  committee. 
That  is  a  mistake. 

What  do  these  letters  m  the  column  of  observations 
represent  ?  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  was  the 
date  on  which  an  answer  was  sent  ? — Yes. 

Was  that  done  with  the  authority  of  the  committee  ? 
— No,  not  necessarily  ;  I  have  told  you  that  not 
every  letter  which  is  referred  to  in  this  book  was 
submitted  to  the  committee. 

Will  you  kindly  confine  yourself  to  this  entry.  With 
regard  to  this  letter  of  T.  Horan  was  a  reply  sent  to 
the  writer  on  the  12th  of  October,  1881  ?— I  think  so  ; 
but  these  dots  are  very  slight,  and  may  be  accidental. 

Before  that  letter  was  sent,  was  it  before  the  com- 
mittee ? — There  is  nothing  in  that  book  to  show  that. 
I  have  already  told  you  that, according  to  the  practice 
of  the  office,  only  certain  letters  were  submitted,  for 
which  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  authority  of  the 
committee.  This  entry  would  not  show  any  necessity 
for  submitting  the  letter  to  the  committee.  It  might 
be  that  a  reply  was  sent  saying  that  the  matter  was 
under  consideration. 

Then  T.  Horan  must  have  written  two  letters  in  the 
month  of  October, both  referring  to  a  promise  of  Quinn, 
and  both  requesting  a  sum  of  money  for  soma 
individuals  ?— I  think  so. 

Both  referring  to  a  promise  of  Quinn's,  and  both 
appealing  for  money  for  some  persons  ? — I  do  not  see 
any  promise  of  Quinn's  in  this  letter.  The  entry 
No.  46  does  refer  to  a  promise,  but  this  letter  of  the 
20th  of  September,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  does  not  refer 
to  any  promise. 

Mr.  ATK1N30N  (reading)  :  — "  I  beg  to  direct  your 
attention  to  a  matter  of  private  character  which  I 
attempted  to  explain  to  you  when  I  was  in  Dublin  at 
the  convention  ?  " 

The  President. — It  seems  to  refer  to  some  con- 
versation. 

Cross-examination  continued.— Then  there  must  have 
been  two  letters,  both  referring  to  a  promise  from 
Quinn  ? — There  must  have  been  two  such  letters  before 
the  committee,  I  think,  not  before  me.  j 

The  letter  you  have  before  you  was  endorsed  on  that 
very  day,  the  12th  ? — Yes.  I  see  from  the  report  that 
you  have  stated,  with  reference  to  this  letter,  before 
it  was  produced,  that  my  initials  are  upon  it. 

The  Pbbsidbnt.— Yes,  it  was  stated. 

Mr.  Atkinson.— It  was  my  mistake. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Can  you  tell  us  what 
was  the  date  when  this  letter  from  T.  Horan  was 
answered  ? — There  is  nothing  to  show  it  here  ;  nothing 
in  this  index. 

Nothing  at  all  ? — ^Nothing  at  all. 

No  trace  of  it  in  any  way  ?— Yes,  I  was  informed. 
after  leaving  the  Court  yesterday,  that  a  cheque  had! 
been  traced  of  £4  10s.  ;  I  suppose  that  is  the  one  ta 
which  Mr.  Lockwood  has  alluded. 

Then'you  think  that  the  £4  10s.  was  granted  with 
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rfif  erence  to  that  entry  in  the  register  ? — I  presume  it 
was  80. 

How  does  it  come,  then,  that  the  entry  of  £4  10s. 
in  the  cash-book  says  nothing  about  an  appeal  from 
anybody  ? — The  entry  in  the  case  of  the  £4  10s.  is  in 
the  usual  form  ;  the  exceptional  entry  is  in  con- 
nexion with  the  other  letter. 

Did  you  not  say  that  the  £4  10s.  does  not  purport  to 
be  given  in  answer  to  an  appeal  at  all  ? — That  entry 
does  not  show  in  detail  what  it  is  for. 

Does  not  the  entry  of  the  £6  show  that  it  was  in 
answer  to  an  appeal  ? — I  have  already  told  you  that  it 
was  exceptional.  I  am  surprised  to  see  the  entry  ; 
there  is  no  such  other  in  the  book. 

Po  you  mean  to  imply  that  all  these  letters  were 
received  upon  the  date  given  on  the  top  page  of  this 
book  ?— Yes. 

Or  that  they  were  opened  on  that  date  ? — Yes  ; 
except  that  when  letters  came  in  late  they  would  be 
dealt  with  on  the  following  morning. 

Are  you  sure  that  the  date  of  this  letter  is  the  date 
of  its  receipt  at  the  office  ;  or  if  it  lay  for  a  week 
without  being  opened  would  it  be  put  down  as  re- 
ceived on  the  12th  of  October  if  it  was  opened  on 
that  day  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so,  because  I  concerned 
myself  with  the  letters  which  came  in  on  the  morning 
I  joined. 

Now,  will  you  look  at  an  entry  of  the  10th  of 
October,  page  7,  No.  3  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  not  find  there  a  letter  from  Bernard  Kieran, 
asking  for  relief  for  men  who  bad  been  dismissed  ? — 
Yes.    It  was  answered  on  the  same  day. 

The  entry  does  not  state  the  names  of  the  persons  ? 
—No  ;  none  of  these  go  into  detail. 

Then  do  you  not  think  that  it  seems  a  strange 
coincidence  that  Bernard  Kieran  on  the  24th  of 
September  asks  for  and  gets  relief  in  connexion  with 
the  same  purpose  ? — I  do  not  see  anything  strange  in 
that,  or  anything  that  would  call  for  special  remark. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  there  were  a  number  of  applica- 
tions and  a  number  of  grants. 

Mr.  Atkinson. — This  letter  is  already  in  evidence, 
my  Lords.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Park-street,  Monaghan,  Sept.  24,  1881. 

"  R.  T.  Quinn,  Esq. 

"  Dear  Sir, — ^At  Scotstown,  in  this  county,  a  man 
named  Thomas  Beid,  a  farmer  and  millowner,  not 
only  refused  to  join  the  Land  League,  but  chaSed  at 
it  and  some  of  its  members.  The  result  was  he  has 
been  boycotted,  and  last  week  applied  to  the 
emergency  committee  for  labourers  to  cut  and  save 
his  crops.  Colonel  Lloyd  at  once  gave  orders  to  his 
labourers  to  go  down  to  Scotstown  on  the  following 
day  for  that  purpose.  Seven  of  them  refused,  and 
were  thereupon  discharged  from  his  (the  Colonel's) 
employment.  The  first  to  refuse  was  a  man  named 
Hackett,  with  a  wife  and  five  small  children,  whose 
wages  was  their  only  means  of  support.  He  also  lives 
in  a  house  of  Colonel  Lloyd's,  and  has  since  had 
notice  to  leave.  At  the  meeting  held  here  last  night, 
at  which  a  deputation  from  the  Three  Mile  House 
branch  of  the  League    attended   and   introduced  this 


matter,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  application 
should  be  made  to  you  for  assistance  for  the  men  who 
are  thus  left  without  any  means  of  support,  and  of 
whom  every  one  of  them  has  a  large  family  depending 
on  him.  I  earnestly  hope  you  will  help  to  relieve 
these  poor  people  from  suffering  by  their  courageous 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  League  and  prompt 
refusal  to  obey  the  tyrannical  command  of  the 
founder  of  the  emergency  committee. 
"  Yours  faithfully,  "  Bernaed  Kieran." 

The  reply  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — In  reply,  to  yours  of  date,  I  shall  lay 
the  matter  before  the  next  executive  meeting. 

"  J.  P." 

Witness.— What  is  the  date  of  that  ?— The  26th  of 
September,  1881  ;  the  grant  is  given  on  the  12th  of 
October.  The  grant  of  the  12th  of  October  must  have 
been  in  answer  to  the  letter  of  the  10th.  This  parti- 
cular letter  of  Kieran's  was  received  on  the  10th,  and 
also  answered  on  the  same  day. 

Then  there  must  have  been  two  letters  from  Kieran 
also,  both  asking  for  grants  for  men  who  had  refused 
to  work  ? — I  should  not  have  been  surprised  if  there 
had  been  half-a-dozen.  • 

But  there  was  no  committee  sitting  on  the  12th  at 
all  ? — I  have  already  told  you  that  all  letters  were 
not  submitted  to  the  committee,  and  many  of  them 
could  be  answered  direct. 

Do  you  say  that  this  could  be  done  in  the  case  of  a 
grant  of  £10  ? — I  do  not  say  or  suggest  anything  of  the 
kind  ;  but  if  a  letter  was  a  mere  reminder  of  a  pre- 
vious application  it  could  be  acknowledged  and 
marked  off,  and  still  the  submission  of  the  matter  to 
the  committee  would  go  on. 

Would  there  not  be  mention  of  any  sum  given 
to  Kieran  ? — Certainly  not ;  this  book  was  not  intended 
to  show  the  amounts  given  ;  it  is  merely  a  correspond- 
once  book. 

But  the  cash-book  only  contains  the  sum  ot  £10 
with  reference  to  this  letter  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that 
Kieran  had  in  the  meantime  sent  several  letters  urging 
the  matter,  and  that  those  also  were  severally 
answered. 

Although  there  is  an  endorsement  on  Kieran's  letter 
that  his  application  would  be  laid  before  the  commit- 
tee at  the  next  executive  meeting  ? — It  is  perfectly 
plain  ;  the  letter  was  written  on  the  24th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  appears  to  have  been  answered  by  Quinn  in 
the  letter  in  which  he  says  that  he  would  lay  the 
matter  before  the  committee  at  the  next  executive 
meeting.  That  was  the  answer  sent  direct  on  the 
receipt  of  this  letter,  and  the  letter  itself  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  on  the  12th  of  October. 

Was  that  the  first  committee  meeting  after  the  20th  of 
September  ? — I  should  not  like  to  say  that  ;  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  it  was  laid  before  the  first  meeting 
because  Quirm  said  that  he  would  do  so  ;  the  state  of 
affairs  in  the  office  was  not  particularly  orderly,  and 
many  things  I  daresay  were  overlooked. 

Can  you  find  any  grant  to  Kieran  in  this  book  ezcei;>t 
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the  grant  mentioned  in  that  letter  ? — Do  you  wish  that 
I  should  search  through  the  book  !' 

No  ;  only  one  page. — I  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
there  is  another  grant  here. 

Can  you  find  any  trace  of  any  committee  having   sat 
and  given  a  grant  between  September  26    and  October  > 
12  ?— This  book  only  began  on  the  10th  of  October; 

In  any  documents  ? — These  are  the  only  books  #ith 
which  I  am  at  all  conversant,  or  with  which  I  dealt. 

You  can  find  no  trace  of  it  in  these  books  ? — I  do 
Dot  see  one.  No,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
other  books. 

You  told  me  a  few  moments  before  that  Kieran 
must  have  written  additional  letters  before  his  appli- 
cation was  complied  with  ? — That  is  clear. 

Although  he  was  told  on  the  26th  of  September  that 
fiis  letter  would  be  laid  before  the  committee  at  the 
next  executive  meeting,  and  it  was  laid  before  the 
committee  on  the  12th  of  October,  you  say  he  must 
have  written  in  the  interval  with'  reference  to  it  ? — 
Yes  ;  it  was  a  most  natural  thing.  When  the  manhad 
received  an  assurance  on  the  26th  of  September  that 
his  application  should  be  laid  before  the  next  commit- 
tee, and  he  had  not  received  any  intimation  whether 
the  grant  had  been  made  or  not,  it  was  natural  that 
he  should  write  again,  and  that  letter  was  received  on 
the  10th  of  October. 

Would  you  not  have  put  some  note  down,  such  as 
"  Befers  to  previous  application  "  ? — No  ;  I  did  not. 

I  suggest  it  should  be  so  ? — That  may  be  your  view  ; 
I  presume  it  is  ;  it  was  not  my  view. 

Have  you  got  an  entry  of  a  man  named  Sheehan, 
dated  October  14  and  entered  October  15  ? — Yes,  , 
there  is  an  entry  of  "  Rev.  P.  Sheehan,  CO.,  Castle- 
maine,"  re  something  that  I  cannot  make  out.  In 
the  observation  column  there  is  what  is  intended  to 
indicate  the  name  of  Mr.  Doriss,  a  gentleman  in  the 
office  to  whom  all  matters  were  passed  which  could 
come  under  the  head  of  law  costs  or  law  business. 

Had  not  that  grant  been  given  upon  a  letter  from 
the  same  rev.  gentleman  of  September  19,  1881  ;  was 
not  a  grant  of  £2  made  on  October  12,  1881,  the 
cheque  being  drawn  on  October  13  ? — Yes,  I  find  that 
is  so. 

Does  not  that  show  there  was  no  committee  meet- 
ing between  September  20  and  October  12  ? — I  do  npt 
think  so.  The  letters  referred  to  two  separate  sub- 
jects, and  would  necessarily  be  answered  by  separate 
communications.  One  subject  was  a  grant  to  laboiuors, 
which  would  not  be  referred  to  Mr.  Doriss,  while  that 
relating  to  certain  costs  would.  That  points  to  the 
fact  that  the  grant  for  the  labourers  vtould  ,  be  a 
separate  communication  without  the  intervention  of 
Mr.  Doriss  at  all. 

How  does  it  occur  that  both  the  Horan  and  the 
Sheehan  letters  were  held  over  till  after  October  12 
if  it  was  not  that  there  was  no  committee  meeting 
before  that  date  ? — It  is  regrettable  that  there  should 
be  such  delay  ;  it  was  because  they  were  in  such  dis- 


order that  I  declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
arrears  of  business. 

Do  you  find  that  any  cheques  were  drawn  before 
October  12  ?— If  you  ask'  me  whether  there  was  any 
committee  meeting  on  October  10  and  11,  I  do  not 
think  there  was.  I  daresay  the  executive  committee 
met  on  October  12. 

If  that  is  so,  is  it  not  almost  conclusive  that  this 
entry  tliat  you  referred  to  in  the  register  of  letters 
must  have  been  Timothy  Koran's  request,  if  there 
was  no  committee  meeting  before  to  which  that  ap- 
plication for  a  grant  could  be  submitted  '/ — It  was  not 
an  application  for  a  grant.  It  was  in  pursuance  of  a 
promise  made  by  Quinn. 

You  SB,y  that  all  letters  were  entered  as  received. 
Is  it  upon  the  uniformity  in  the  adoption  of  this 
course  that  you  base  your  conclusion  with  reference 
to  Timothy  Horan  ? — I  have  no  doubt  the  letter  was 
received  on  October  12. 

Here  are  three  letters  not  endorsed  ;  when  were 
they  received  ? — Those,  I  think,  were  written  on  the 
15th.  The  16th  was  the  day  after  I  left  Dublin  to 
escape  Mr.  Forster's  writ.  I  left  on  Friday,  Octo- 
ber 14. 

If  you  look  at  the  register  you  will  find  it  contains 
entries  of  letters  received  up  to  October  16  and  17? — 
This  index  was  kept  in  Dublin. 

In  the  register  of  letters  there  are  several  entries 
of  numbers  of  letters  being  passed  unopened  to  Mr, 
Doriss? — I  am  afraid  I  can  give  no  explanation  of 
that,  because  it  was  three  days  after  I  left  Dublin. 

That  occurs  frequently.  Can  you  say  how  it  was 
that  BO  many  letters  were  passed  unopened  to 
Doriss  ? — I  see  that  on  October  12  there  were  67 
letters  passed  to  Doriss,  and  69  on  another  date.  I 
have  no  doubt  from  the  nimiber  of  letters  that  they 
plainly  referred  to  some  particular  kind  of  business — 
probably  something  connected  with  law  costs  or  forms 
filled  up  by  tenants. 

How  could  you  discover  what  they  referred  to  unless 
you  opened  them  ? — Presumably  from  the  envelope,  or 
some  exterior  indication,  it  would  be  perfectly  plain 
they  related  to  something  Mr.  Doriss  had  in  hand. 
There  were  many  hundreds  of  forms  filled  up  by 
tenants,  which  were  sent  back  folded  in  a  particular 
manner. 

On  the  11th  of  October  there  are  101  letters  passed 
to  Doriss  unopened  ? — Yes,  they  were  addressed  to 
Doriss.     That  explains  it. 

Look  at  an  entry  on  the  10th  of  October  : — "  T. 
Horan,  serving  50  civil  bills — by  Lord  Headley  "  ? — 
That  was  passed  to  Doriss  because  it  was  something 
of  a  legal  nature. 

Have  you  any  doubt  what  T.  Horan  was  paid  £4  10s. 
for  ?    For  serving  civil  bills  ?— I  do  not  think  so. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  entry  ? — It  means  that 
the  man  has  done  something  connected  with  serving 
50  civil  bills  by  Lord  Headley. 

There  is  the  entry,  "  M.  J.  Constans— memorial  to 
Allen,    Larkin,    and   O'Brien."      What   is   that  ?— I 
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expect  it  is  probably  asking  for  some  contributions. 
It  mtist  be  so,  for  it  is  marked,  "  Passed  to  Mr. 
JPameU." 

Is  Doriss  alive  ? — I  hope  so.  I  have  not 
Been  him  lately. 

Is  Burton  alive  ? — I  believe  so.  I  have  not  seen 
him  since  1  left  the  office.  Possibly  he  is  now  in  the 
National  Leagne  offices. 

Ee-examined  by  Mr.  Eeid. — As  regards  Timothy 
Eoran,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  grant  of  £6  to  him 
and  another  grant  on  the  same  day  of  £4  lOs.  to  him. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  possible  to  say  to  which 
grant  the  entry  in  the  registered  letter  book  relates, 
but  I  think  it  relates  to  the  £4  10s.  cheque. 

The  Peesidknt. — Of  course,  so  far  as  you  are 
personally  concerned,  may  I  take  it  that  you  do  not 
remember  ever  having,  seen  that  letter  of  Horan's  ? 

Witness. — I  am  perfectly  certain,  my  Lord,  that  I 
never  saw  it.  If  I  had,  I  should  have  sent  it  back 
with  the  intimation  that  Land  League  funds  were  not 
available  for  such  purposes.  It  was  a  most  improper 
grant. 

By  Mr,  Eeid. — ^With  regard  to  the  imopened  letters, 
it  was  possible  to  tell  what  a  great  many  of  them 
were  about,  as  there  was  in  the  corner  something 
about  law  costs  or  matters  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Eeid. — I  now  propose,  my  Lord,  to  recall  Mjf. 
Lewis  to  produce  the  original  receipts  he  gave  to 
Mr.  Brady  for  the  books  he  received  from  him. 

The  Peesident. — I  do  not  at  the  moment  sefe  the 
necessity  for  it,  but  you  can  do  so  if  you  wish. 


Mr.  George  Lewis,  recalled  and  examined  by  Mr. 
Eeid,  said  ; — I  produce  the  two  receipts  which  I 
gave  to  Mr.  Brady  for  the  books  I  received  from  him. 
(The  documents  were  handed  to  the  Court.) 

The  President. — I  cannot  at  the  moment  appreciate 
the  materiality  of  this  ;  perhaps  you  will  look  into 
it.  Sir  Henry  James. 

Mr.  Lewis. — There  has  been  a  mistake  in  Mr.  Justin 
M'Carthy's  affidavit.  The  affidavit  states  that  there 
is  a  cash-book  from  October,  1881,  to  September, 
1883,  whereas  the  dates  that  should  have  been  given 
are  October,  1883,  to  September,  1886. 

Sib  H.  James. — I  only  will  make  this  comment,  my 
Lords.  I  wish  to  give  my  learned  friends  notice  that 
at  the  present  moment  we  have  no  cash-book  of  the 
League  or  ledger  of  the  League  for  the  years  1881  to 
1883.  Either  my  learned  friends  will  produce  such 
books,  or,  if  not,  will  tell  us  why  not: 

Mr.  Eeid. — I  will  direct  my  attention  to  what  my 
learned  friend  has  said. 

SiK  H.  James.— I  must  point  out  that  this  is  not  a 
mere  mistake  in  point  of  date.  It  is  the  insertion  oE 
a  statement  that  certain  books  are  forthcoming  which 
are  not  produced. 

Mr.  Lewis. — Yes,  the  reference  tothesebooks  should 
not  have  been  inserted  in  the  affidavit. 


Sir  H.  Jambs. — Where  is  the  original  list  from 
which  you  drew  up  this  affidavit  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.— It  has  been  piut  in.  It  is  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Brady. 

SlE  H.  JAmes. — That  does  not  contain  any  reference 
tp  the  1881  to  1883  books.  I  want  the  original  list 
from  which  the  affidavit  was  drawn  up  containing  the 
entry  relating  to  those  books. 

Mr.  Lewis.— I  have  already  said  that  there  is  a 
mistake.  I  have  given  you  the  original  list  from 
which  the  affidavit  was  prepared. 

SlE  H.  James.— Whose  mistake  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Lewis. — It  was  my  mistake.  There  is  no  item 
in  the  original  list  of  books  of  the  date  of  1881-83. 

SlE  H.  James.— The  statement  in  the  affidavit  is 
very  circumstantial.  It  distinctly  states  that  there 
are  books  under  your  control  of  the    date   of  1881-83. 

Mr.  Lewis. — I  know  it  does. 

SlE  H.  James. — That  would  relate  to  books  which 
were  kept  for  that  period  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
the  .business  of  the  League.  You  have  no  explana- 
tion to  give  as  to  how  that  imagination  arose  in  your 
mind,  or  where  it  came  from  ? 

Mr.  Lewis. — I  have  already  said  that  it  is  my 
mistake  altogether.  Here  are  the  original  receipts 
from  Brady,  which  were  written  upon  two  different 
days. 

SiE  H.  James. — You  apply  the  word  "  mistake  " 
to  the  act  of  writing  down  a  statement  of  that  kind 
without  having  had  any  instructions  whatever  ? 

Mr.  Lewis. — I  did  not  write  it  down.  I  dictated 
it. 

SiK  H.  James. — If  you  dictated  it  the  thing  must 
have  come  into  your  mind  somehow.  If  this  had  been 
a  mere  confusion  of  dates  I  should  have  said  nothing 
about  it,  but,  as  it  is,  it  is  a  most  important  matter. 

Mr.  Lewis. — I  will  try  and  trace  how  the  mistake 
arose.     I  will  send  to  Brady.    He  is  in  Court. 

SiE  H.  James. — Very  well. 


Mr.  Edward  Harrington,  M.P.j  the  next  witness 
called,  was  examined 'by  Mr.  Eeid. — Are  you  mem- 
ber for  Kerry  ? — For  West  Kerry. 

I  believe  you  first  went  to  Kerry  on  the  10th  of 
March,  1878,  and  that  you  have  since  resided  in 
Tralee  ? — Yes,  when  I  have  been  permitted  to  do  so. 

When  did  the  Kerry  Sentinel  first  make  its  appear- 
ance ?— On  the  26th  of  April,  1878. 

Did  it  belong  to  you  ? — It  belonged  to  my  brother. 
I  lived  with  my  brother  at  the  time,  but  I  was 
following  another  occupation.  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  paper  until  the  beginning  of  1881. 

In  1879  and  1880  was  there  extensive  and  very 
acute  distress  in  Kerry  ? — Yes,  there  was  very  great 
distress. 

And  constant  demands  for  abatement  of  rent  ? — Yes, 
they  were  very  frequent.  

Was  any  reduction  granted  by  the  great  majorily  of 
the  Kerry  landlords  ? — No,  not  by  the  great  majority. 

We  know  that  there  were  a  great  many  evictions  for 
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the  non-payment  of  rent  in  Kerry  ? — I  have  a  list  of 
them  here.  There  were  a  number  of  evictions  in 
Kerry  for  the  non-payment  of  rent  only,  but  inasmuch 
as  evictions  on  the  title  were  frequently  really  for 
the  non-payment  of  rent,  I  have  taken  them  altogether. 
They  amount  in  the  Aggregate  to  2,809  from  1879  to 
1887  inclusive. 

Where  did  you  get  that  information  from  ?— From 
the  Parliamentary  returns. 

Have  you  the  numbers  for  the  separate  years  ?— 
Yes.    They  are  as  follows  : — For  the  first  quarter   of 

1879  the  number  is  10  ;  for  the  second  qiiarter,  11  ; 
for  the  third  quarter,  25  ;  for  the  fourth  quarter,  24 
families — making  a  total  for  the  year  of  70  families 
evicted.  For  the  first  quarter  of  1880  the  number  is 
32  ;  for  the  second  quarter,  81  ;  for  the  third 
quarter,  76  ;  for  the  fourth  quarter,  2 — making  a  total 
for  the  year  of  191  families  evicted.  For  the  first 
quarter  of  1881  the  number  is  10  ;  for  the  second 
quarter,  62  ;  for  the  third  quarter,  100  ;  for  the 
fourth  quarter,  20 — making  a  total  for  the  year  of 
192  families  evicted.  For  the  first  quarter  of  1882 
the  number  is  94  ;  for  the  second  quarter,  79  ;  for 
the  third  quarter,  93  ;  for  the  fourth  quarter,  87 — 
making  a  total  for  the  year  of  293  families  evicted. 
For  the  first  quarter  of  1883  the  number  is  94  ;  for 
the  second  quarter,  118  ;  for  the -third  quarter,  135  ; 
for  the  fourth  quarter,  56 — making  a  total  for  the 
year  of  403  families  evicted.  For  the  first  quarter  of 
1884  the  number  is  56  ;  for  the  second  quarter,  156  ; 
for  the  third  quarter,  156  ;  for  the  fourth  quarter,  43 
— making  a  total  for  the  year  of  410  families  evicted. 
For  the  first  quarter  of  1885  the  number  is  57  ;  for 
the  second  quarter,  182  ;  for  the  third  quarter,  82  ; 
for  the  fourth  quarter,  37 — making  a  total  for  the  year 
of  358  families  evicted.  For  the  first  quarter  of  1886 
the  nujtnber  is  45  ;  second  quarter,  187  ;  third  quarter, 
207  ;  fourth  quarter,  99 — ^making  a  total  for  the  year 
of  538  families  evicted.  This  was  the  highest  number 
of  evictions  that  occurred  in  Kerry  in  any  one  year. 
For  the  first  quarter  of  1887  the  number  is  lOO  ;  for 
the  second  quarter,  161  ;  for  the  third  quarter,  87  ; 
for  the  fourth  quarter,  6 — making  a  total  for  the  year 
of  354  families  evicted.  The  gross  total  of  families 
evicted,  as  I  have  already  said,  was  2,809,  and  allow- 
ing six  persons  to  each -family,  which  is  about  a  fair 
average  in  Kerry,  we  have  a  total  of  16,854  persons 
evicted  in  Kerry  froin  the  year  1879  to  1887  inclusive. 
These  numbers,  I  may  say,  are  those  reported  by  the 
police,  who  only  report  such  cases  as  come  to  their 
knowledge  and  at  which  they  are  present  with  the 
sheriffs.  They  do  not  include  all  of  those  of  which 
notice  is  given  to  the  boards  of  guardians.  The  quiet 
evictions,  in  which  the  sheriff  requires  no  police 
assistance,  are  not  included. 

Were  certain   houses  of   evicted   tenants   burlit  in 

1880  ? — Yes,  several  houses  of  evicted  tenants  were 
burnt  on  the  three  estates  under  Mr.  fiussey's  manage- 
ment. 

Did  those  things  occur   before  any  move  was   made 


for  the  establishment  of  the  Land  League  in  the  county 
of  Kerry  ? — Yes. 

Were  they  the  occasion  of  the  Land  League  being 
started  in  the  county  p — Yes,  an  effort  to  establish  it 
was  made  immediately. 

The  Tralee  branch  of  the  Land  League  was  started 
in  October,  1880  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  join  it  then  ?— I  am  not  quite  sure  whether 
I  joined  it  at  the  end  of  1880  or  in  the  beginning  of 
1881. 

How  long  did  you  remain  a  member  of  it  ? — ^Until 
its  suppression  in  October,  1881. 

After  its  suppression  were  any  meetings  held  ? — No, 

I  am  speaking  of  the  Tralee  branch  ? — No,  nor  in 
the  county,  as  far  as  I  know. 

During  the  time  that  the  Tralee  branch  was  in 
existence  were  you  aware  of  the  transactions  of  that 
branch  ? — Yes,  I  was  aware  of  the  ordinary  procedure 
of  the  branch. 

Was  their  business  in  effect  to  evoke  sympathy  for 
the  evicted  tenants  by  resolutions  or  speeches  ? — Yes, 
and  we  heard  statements  by  the  evicted  tenants,  some 
of  whom  walked  46  miles  to  lay  their  cases  before  us, 
in  order  to  evoke  public  opinion.  Our  custom  was  to 
hear  what  the  evicted  tenants  had  to  say  and  to  ques- 
tion their  neighbours,  and  if  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt 
to  try  and  give  notice  to  the  other  side. 

Were  costly  proceedings  instituted  by  what  is  known 
as  "  the  Dublin  process  "  in  1881  against  the  tenants 
in  your  district  ? — There  were. 

Was  that  a  novel  practice  ? — It  was  novel  as 
a  practice,  although  it  may  have  occurred 
occasionally  in  previous  years.  It  was  regarded 
as  a  vindictive  practice,  which  was  adopted 
as  a  set-off  against  the  combination  of  the  tenants. 

Did  the  local  branch  of  the  League  assist  the 
tenants  Who  were  unable  to  pay  their  rent  by  gra>ts  ? 
—Yes. 

Were  distraints  frequently  put  in  ?— Yes. 

And  were  the  tenants'  interests  in  farms  sold  by  the 
landlords  ? — Yes,  they  were  sold  by  auction,  some- 
times for  £1  or  £5. 

You  mean  that  they  were  sold  for  nominal  sums  ?— 
Yes. 

Was  there  a  good  deal  of  excitement  and  anxiety 
aruong  the  tenants  in  1881  ? — Yes,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  excitement  and  anxiety  amougst  the  tenants 
and  their  friends  and  their  neighbours,  and  then  the 
sales  were  proclaimed,  and  when  the  sheriffs  put  up 
the  farms  for  sale  the  Government  put  up  notices  tell- 
ing the  people  not  to  attend  the  sales. 

The  Pkesident. — I  do  not  understand  that. 

Mr.  Harrington. — It  isthe  fact,  my  Lord.  Perhaps, 
however,  I  ought  not  to  have  mentioned  the  matter  ; 
it  is  not  upon  my  proof. 

Examination  continued. — You  say  that  the  Govern- 
ment prevented  the  people  from  attending  the  sales  by 
proclaiming  the  meetings  ? — Yes, 
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The  Attoknky-GeneeAl.— Any  such  notices  ought 
to  be  produced. 

The  Peesident.— I  do  not  see  how  it  takes  place. 
He  says  that  the  people  were  prevented  from  attending 
the  sales  by  the  sale  meetings  being  proclaimed  by 
the  Govermnent. 

Mr.  Harrington. — I  do  not  say  that,  my  Lord.  I 
never  meant  to  say  it.  Perhaps  I  have  inadvertently 
misled  the  Court.  The  Govenmient  proclamations  had 
no  effect  in  preventing  the  people  from  coming  to  the 
sales.  The  Government  issued  proclamations  to  pre- 
vent what  they  called  tumultuous  assemblies. 

The  Attokney-General.— My  learned  friend  made 
a  point  of  this. 

Mr.  Harrington. — I  am  very  sorry. 

Mr.  Reib. — I  asked  the  question  in  reference  to 
your  Lordship's  observation. 

Examination  continued. — There  were,  in  fact,  a 
considerable  number  of  meetings  proclaimed  or  sup- 
pressed ? — All  meetings  were  suppressed  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  League.  The  Act  was  put  into  force 
in  Kerry,  and  the  first  arrests  made  in  Ireland  under 
it  were  made  in  Kerry. 

Now  as  regards  the  character  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Tralee  branch  of  the  Land  League — as  far  as  you 
know,  was  there,  on  the  part  of  that  branch,  any 
encouragement  of  outrage,  direct  or  indirect  ? — 
Certainly  not.  And  1  believe  that  if  the  League  had 
had  a  fair  chance  in  Kerry  the  county  would  not  have 
had  so  bad  a  name  as  it  has. 

I  believe  that  the  Tralee  branch  was  greatly 
hampered  in  its  operations  ? — Yes.  Some  of  the  mem- 
bers were  kept  five  weeks  in  gaol,  and  were  not  re- 
leased until  their  release  was  ordered  by  the  Queen's 
Bench.     The  arrest  of  the  suspects  then  commenced. 

As  regards  the  arrest  from  outrages,  were  particular 
persons  arrested  ? — The  general  practice  was  for  the 
police  to  go  out  and  arrest  from  12  to  20  young  men. 
I  have  known  28  remanded,  without  any  evidence 
being  adduced. 

Was  bail  granted  ? — Bail  was  refused  in  all  those 
cases. 

Without  entering  into  the  question  at  all  minutely, 
is  there,  rightly  or  wrongly,  any  confidence  in  Kerry 
in  the  administration  of  justice  ? — There  is  not.  There 
is  one  resident  magistrate  in  whom  the  people  have 
any  confidence,  and  he  is  not  allowed  to  do  anything. 

Were  prisoners  supported  by  their  friends  ? — They 
were  supported  by  the  Ladies'  Land  League.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  were  supported  by  the  Land 
League  or  the  National  League. 

How  long  have  you  known  men  to  be  kept  in  prison 
without  being  tried  ? — Sometimes  for  13  months, 
without  being  admitted  to  bail. 

And  ultimately  what  happened  to  them  ? — They  were 
discharged. 

Did  you  or  your  brother  give  money  for  the  support 
of  the  prisoners  ? — I  gave  some.  I  do  not  think  my 
brother  gave  any.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  my 
brother    was    in    Galway  prison  from  June,  1881,  to 


May,  1882.  I  forwarded  money  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  prisoners  which  had  been  sent  to  me. 

In  1885  the  National  League  was  established  in 
some  parishes  in  Kerry  ? — Yes. 

For  the  collection  of  money  ? — I  never  was  a  party 
to  the  collection  or  to  the  payment  of  money  in  the 
district. 

Did  you  take  a  large  share  in  starting  the  National 
League  ? — Yes.  I  should  say  that  there  was  a  branch 
established  at  Brosna  in]883,butthere  were  certainly 
not  more  than  two  branches  established  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1885. 

You  have  been  present  at  National  League  meetings 
in  Kerry  ? — Yes.  ' 

At  which  you  have  spoken  ? — Yes. 

Now,  Mr.  Harrington,  speaking  from  your  recollec- 
tion, did  you  ever  make  a  speech  at  those  meetings 
without  denouncing  crime  ? — My  recollection  is  that 
in  every  speech  I  made  I  denounced  violence  and 
crime.     Inmost  I  did  so,  substantially,  at  all  events. 

Were  your  speeches  reported  ? — I  took  no  means  to 
have  them  reported. 

But  by  the  police  ? — ^WheneveraGovernmentreporter 
was  present  I  always  insisted  that  he  should  be  ac- 
commodated on  the  platform,  for  the  sake  of  the  peace 
of  the  meeting. 

Did  the  older  men  join  the  League  ? — No,  the 
League  never  had  any  great  grip  on  Kerry. 

Did  the  younger  men  join  ? — No,  it  was  not  until 
the  suppression  of  the  League  that  the  young  men  cams 
in. 

You  were  responsible  for  the  Kerry  Sentinel  ? — Yes, 
partially  so. 

Several  articles  have  been  put  in  from  the  Kerry 
Sentinel  denouncing  crime.  My  Lords,I  propose  to  read 
passages  from  different  articles  in  the  Kerry  Sentinel. 
(To  witness.)  When  did  you  begin  to  be  responsible 
at  all  ? — On  January  G,  1881,  when  my  brother  was 
arrested.  Though  I  hjid  my  own  business  to  do  I 
took  charge  of  the  paper. 

Very  well  ;  that  is  where  I  begin.  In  the  Kerry 
Sentinel  of  February  22,  1881,  there  is  a  report  of  a 
denunciation  of  crime  by  the  Bishop  of  Kerry  at 
Castleisland.  It  is  a  very  strong  denunciation,  I 
think  ?— Yes. 

The  next  is  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
BallyduS  Land  League  which  appeared  on  June  7, 
1881  :— 

"  The  following  resolution  was  adopted  : — '  Ke« 
solved, — That  we  consider  the  arrest  of  our  Kerry 
leader,  T.  Harrington,  Esq.,  a  grave  source  of  danger 
to  the  peace  of  this  country,  as  he  always  counselled 
quietness  and  patience,  and  that, however  landlords'  or 
agents'  spleen  may  punish  him,  he  shall  have  the  con- 
solation of  knowing  that  his  teachings  will  never  be 
forgotten  until  triumph  and  victory  shall  be 
achieved.' 

"The  following  resolution  was  also  adopted: — 
'  That  we  protest  against  the  arrest  of  a  sober,  hard- 
working, and  law-abiding  member  of  the  com- 
munity, T.  Dooling,  under  the  Coercion  Act,  as  tend- 
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ing  to  force  all  honest  and   moderate  men  into  uncon- 

Btitutional  ways." 

Tiien  there  is  an  article  on  June  10,  1881  : — 

"Of  course, bad  feeling  begets  its  natural  issue, and 
we  see  on  our  own  side,  with  due  regret  and  shame, 
wanton  and  wild  cruelties  indulged  in  opposition  to 
the  mast  useful  and  most  salutary  functions  of  the  law. 
It  is  a  deplorable  thing  that  the  vindictiveness  of 
the  people  is  so  roused  by  other  causes,  that  on  the 
mere  pretext  of  the  arrest  of  a  drunkard  or  rowdy  an 
onslaught  will  be  made  on  those  who  are  then  at 
least  engaged  on  a  legitimate  and  necessary  task,  in 
aiding  which,  in  any  properly  governed  country,  it 
would  be  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  the  people  to 
participate.  While  deploring  such  wanton  or  wicked 
acts,  we  wish  to  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  button- 
holding  the  fire  worshippers  who  urge  to  the  course 
which  breeds  this  violence  and  would  like  to  ask 
them  in  confidence  is  it  conducive  to  their  safety 
any  more  than  ours,  that  the  high  hand  should  be  re- 
sorted to  where  a  little  temporizing  would  produce 
better  resnlts  ?  Is  it  safe  or  sensible  to  meddle  with 
the  priests,  who  are  the  guardians  of  the  peace,  when 
we  find  their  people  flocking  in  thousands  to  resent  a 
threatened  insult  ?'* 

And  so  forth.  The  next  article  is  one  onder  date 
October  18,  1881  :— 

"  It  is  indeed  to  be  hoped  that  nothing  will  now 
further  occur  to  blot  that  fair  flag  of  peaceful  progress, 
so  ably  sustained  by  succeeding  hands  from  the  Land 
League  ranks.  Scenes  of  trouble  and  disorder  are 
described  to  us  from  all  quarters,  and  though  in  the 
skirmishes  that  have  occurred  there  would  appear  to 
be  very  serious  provocation  given  to  the  people  who 
foolishly  threw  themselves  precipitately  on  the  goad- 
ing crushing  power  of  Britain  ;  yet  it  becomes  our 
stern  duty  to  caution  the  people  against  any  im- 
petuosity at  this  moment.  Nay,  we  solemnly  adjure 
them  by  the  burning  indignation  that  they  feel,  and 
by  their  resolve  to  be  rid  of  the  system  which  has 
brought  the  misery  in  our  country,  to  set  their  face 
against  those  ebullitions,  which  can  only  retard  the 
progress  of  this  grand  movement,  whose  advancing  feet 
may  slip  in  the  needless  blood  pools  that  now  beset 
its  path.  With  the  loudest,  firmest,  and  most  earnest 
voice  we  can  raise  we  proclaim  that  we  are  confident 
of  ultimate  and  even  near  success  if  the  people  but 
pursue  the  course  marked  out  by  their  imprisoned 
leaders  ;  and  though  the  greater  leaders  are  in  prison, 
there  are  still  men  able  and  willing  to  lead  who 
despise  the  frowns  of  the  Coercionists  and  the  whisper- 
ings of  cowards." 

The  next  extract  is  one  from  the  issue  of  March  7, 
1882.  That  is  only  a  report  of  an  event.  It  refers  to 
Doolin's  case  : — "  One  of  the  most  cowardly  outrages 
yet  recorded  from  this  locality  was  perpetrated  this 
morning  on  a  respectable  yoimg  man  named  Doolin, 
residing  within  two  miles  of  this  town,  on  the  De 
Bawley  Blennerhassett  property,  the  facts  of  which 
are  as  I  have  ascertained."  It  then  proceeds  to  nar- 
rate the  facts  of  the  case,  with  which  I  need  not 
trouble  your  Lordships.  The  next  article  is  one  of 
April  21,  1882,  headed  "  John  Culloty  (wounded)  "  : 
— "  An  outrage  of  a  daring,  desperate,  and  atrocious 
character  was  perpetrated  on  Monday,  in  broad 
daylight,  at  7  o'clock,  near  the  village  of 
Corker."     It  then  proceeds  to  state   what  the   out- 


rage was.  Then,  on  May  7,  1882,  there  is  an  article 
about  the  Fhcenix  Park  murders  : — ' '  In  presence  of 
the  vivid  bloodstains  of  that  awful  crime  whose  per- 
petration on  Saturday  evening  last  has  horrified  the 
whole  world,  we  deem  it  right  to  forego  any  observa- 
tions of  a  political  nature  in  our  present  issue,  and 
to  devote  the  space  where  our  own  remarks  usually 
appear  to  a  record  of  the  intensity  of  the  feeling  of 
our  townspeople  at  the  horrid  deed  that  has  defamed 
our  land." 

Witness. — That  is  a  leading  article.  It  follows  the 
reports  of  the  meetings  in  the  town  at  which  the 
crime  was  denounced.  I  attended  three  meetings 
myself  and  denounced  the  murders.  That  was  the 
only  occasion  on  which  men  of  all  shades  of  political 
opinion  came  together  in  the  town. 

Mr.  Rbid.— The  next  article  is  on  May  12,  1882, 
also  in  reference  to  the  Phcenix  Park  murders  : — 
"  The  object  of  the  demons  who  perpetrated  the  hor- 
rible tragedy  in  the  Phcenix  Park  was  clearly  to  mar 
the  peaceful  progress  of  the  country  and  plunge  it 
back  into  chaos,  if  not  anarchy  and  revolution."  The 
next  is  an  article  on  July  7,  1882. — That  has  been 
read. 

Very  well  ;  as  it  has  already  been  read  I  will  not 
read  it  again.  I  may  point  out,  however,  that  it  is  a 
strong  denunciation  of  the  murder  of  Hickey.  The 
next  is  a  leading  article  of  June  13,  1882  : — 

"  Among  the  many  admirable  pronouncements  which 
have  issued  from  time  to  time  from  the  Catholic 
Hierarchy,  we  believe  that  none  has  ever  been  better 
timed  and  more  acceptable  to  the  national  feeling  of 
Ireland, than  the  address  just  published  over  the  names 
of  the  assembled  Bishops  of  Ireland.  At  a  time  when 
the  legitimate  exjwession  of  public  opinion  in  the 
country  is  forbidden  by  the  Govemmentjand  continued 
injustice  and  tyranny  still  tempt  men  into  passionate 
and  sometimal  vengeful  resistance  ;  wheti  the  unwise 
policy  of  the  Government  renders  open  and  lawful 
agitation  unsafe,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  murder, 
and  outrage,  and  crime  increase  in  the  country,  the 
duty  which  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  set  before  them- 
selves is  no  easy  task.  To  restrain  men's  passions 
even  when  injustice  and  oppression  tempt  them  to 
lawlessness  is  not  a  duty  from  which  the  Hierarchy 
of  Ireland  would  be  likely  to  shrink  ;  but  to  speak  the 
wrongs  of  the  people,  to  direct  and  guide  the  national 
aspirations  at  such  a  moment  is  a  task  which  might 
cause  even  them  to  hesitate.  Yet  never  have  the 
Irish  Hierarchy  declared  themselves  more  pro- 
nouncedly in  favour  of  the  national  movement  than  in 
the  splendid  address  which  has  just  emanated  from 
them  : — '  Let  us  now  assure  you,'  say  tfieir  Lord- 
ships, '  that  the  national  movement  purged  from  what 
is  criminal  and  guarded  against  what  leads  to  crime, 
shall  have  our  earnest  support  and  that  of  our  clergy. 
Surely  it  must  be  the  desire  of  every  man  who  really 
and  sincerely  loves  his  country  to  see  every  vestige 
of  crime  purged  from  the  national  movement  in  Ire- 
land. He  who  delights  in  the  increase  of  crime,  he 
who  encourages  outrage,  violence,  or  social  disorder 
must  be  no  lover  of  his  country,  or  at  best  can  lay 
little  claim  to  the  credit  of  loving  it  wisely.  In 
raising  our  voices  in  condemnation  of  outrages  and 
lawlessness  we  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  be  under- 
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stood  as  admitting  that  the  public  agitation  which 
has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  nation  has  been  in 
any  way  identified  with  crime.  Advantage  of  course 
has  been  taken  of  it  to  do  tetany  dark  deeds.'  " 

Then  there  is  a  leading  article  on  July  14,  1882  : — 

"  The  enormous  increase  of  crime  for  which  Kerry 
is  becoming  unhappily  so  notorious  was  the  burden  of  Mr. 
Justice  Lawson's  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county 
on  yesterday.  No  rational  man  who  sincerely  loves 
his  country,  and  wishes  to  see  religion  and  morality 
cultivated  aniongst  its  people,  can  refrain  from  joining 
in  condemnation  of  the  outrages  now  of  almost  daily 
occurrence  amongst  us.  Day  after  day  the  public  con- 
science is  shocked  by  the  account  of  some  sad  deed  of 
blood,  or  some  unmanly  attack  upon  life  or  property. 
Each  fresh  outrage,  instead  of  bringing  us  nearer  the 
end  of  the  bloody  chapter  appears  only  to  prepare  us 
for  others  that  are  to  follow  ;  and  rumours  of  murder 
and  attempts  at  murder  are  in  the  air  every  day.  We 
are  far  from  attributing  all  these  crimes,  as  Judge 
Lawson  does  to  one  '  dark  and  extensive  confederacy 
among  the  people.'  We  know  the  general  mass  of  the 
people  abhor  crime  as  they  ever  abhorred  it,  and  we 
know,  too,  that  any  such  confederacy  for  crime  as 
the  learned  Judge  refers  to  would  iiever  obtain  among 
our  people.  There  is  no  disguising  the  fact,  however, 
that  these  crimes  are  chiefly  agrarian,  and  though  the 
majority  of  them,  if  not  all,  are  the  result  of  private 
malice  or  family  feud  the  character  of  the  community 
must,nevertheless, suffer  from  their  frequent  occurrence 
amongst  us.  There  is  no  evidence  whatsoever  that  a 
confederacy  of  crime  exists  amongst  the  people,  and 
if  such  a  confederacy  did  exist  we  may  be  sure 
evidence  of  it  would  be  forthcoming.  Crime  and  out- 
rages are  propagated — so  far  as  we  can  judge  the 
county^not  by  a  popular  confederacy,  but  by  an 
insane  policy  of  irritation  and  oppression  on  the  part 
of  those  who  should  be,  above  all,  most  interested  in 
guarding  against  social  disorder.  If  Judge  Lawson 
would  have  examined  more  minutely  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  various  outrages  which  were 
set  before  him,  he  would  have  seen  that  all, or  nearly 
all,  have  occurred  in  a  district  of  the  county  where, 
unhappily,  reason  and  argument  have  failed  to  win 
consideration  for  the  people.  We  deplore  the  out- 
rages which  have  disgraced  Kerry  quite  as  strongly  as 
Judge  Lawson,  or  anybody  else,  but  we  maintain  that 
it  is  by  conciliation  and  reason  on  the  part  of  the 
class  against  whom  they  seena  to  be  directed  that 
outrages  will  be  most  speedily  and  effectually  put 
down.  In  an  evil  moment  Mr.  Porster.  suggested  to 
the  landlords  of  Ireland  to  proceed  to  the  '  Con- 
federacy '  against  their  tenants,  and  evict  them  on 
a  wholesale  scale.  His  pernicious  counsel  was  too 
well  followed  in  some  places,  and  from  an  intimate 
acquaintance  of  the  county  we  for  our  part  are 
fully  convinced  that  outrages  aboimd  in  Kerry,  only 
where  evicted  farms  and  houseless  and  homeless 
peasants  are  ready  at  hand  to  supply  arguments  to  the 
instigator  of  crime.  If  the  tenants  evicted  from  those 
farms  were  able  to  pay  their  rent,  and  refused  to  do 
Eo,  we  might  then  see  some  excuse  for  the  policy  of 
keeping  them  as  festering  sores  of  social  corruption 
in  the  county.  But  where  the  rents  are  fearfully 
exorbitant.and  where  men  are  evictedfor  arrears  which 
they  never  could  pay,  we  think  the  landlords  who 
persevere  in  such  evictions  at  a  moment  of  popular 
fury  like  the  present  are  regardless  of  the  best 
interests   of   their    own   class,  as   they  certainly  are 


untrue  to  the  well-being  of  the  country  at  large. 
These  evicted  farms  are  not  of  the  slightest  use  to  the 
landlords  at  the  present  moment,nor  are  they  likely  to 
be  for  a  long  time  to  come  if  no  settlement  is  made 
with  the  victim  of  unjust  evictions.  Is  it  not  mora 
rational  as  well  as  politic  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
lord to  make  some  convenient  terms  with  the  evicted 
tenant,  and  allow  him  into  occupation  of  his  house 
and  farm  on  fairly  reasonable  terms,  than  to  keep  the 
evicted  farm  lying  as  a  plague  spot  in  the  midst  of 
his  estate  ?  We  would  strongly  urge  upon  all  who 
value  the  peace  of  the  country  and  who  deplore  the 
present  sad  condition  of  things,  to  counsel  reason  and 
moderation  upon  the  one  side  as  well  as  the  other.  A 
policy  of  irritation  at«such  a  moment  as  the  present  is 
absolutely  criminal  and  all  men  of  rational  views,- 
whatever  be  their  political  creed  should  endeavour  to 
remove  the  causes  of  popular  irritation  while  they 
condemn  the  outrages  which  are  disgracing  the 
country." 

Then,  July  28,  1882,  another  leading  article  : — 

"  On  Sunday  last  a  meeting  of  the  Labourers' 
League  was  held  at  Brosna,  for  the  purpose  of  protest- 
ing against  the  conduct  of  some  party  who  had  posted 
notices  in'  the  locality  threatening  a  respectable 
farmer  of  the  place,  Mr.  James  Moloney.  The  meet- 
ing was  attended,  our  correspondent  informs  us,  by 
many  farmers  as  well  as  labourers,  and  all  denounced 
the  conduct  of  those  who  had  endeavoured  to  threaten 
an  unoffending  man.  We  know  nothing  of  the  merits 
of  the  matter  in  dispute  at  Brosna,  save,  that  we  have 
it  from  a  very  trustworthy  correspondent,  that  Mr. 
Moloney  has  done  nothirvg  to  merit  popular  disfavour. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  enter 
into  any  discussion  of  the  merits.  We  merely  wish  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  farmers  and  labourers  in 
other  parts  of  the  county  to  the  action  taken  in 
Brosn*.  The  threatening-notice  nuisance  appears  not 
to  have  abated  a  particle  in  the  county.  The  risk 
involved  in  posting  anoticeis  not  a  very  great  one, and 
hence  cowards  will  be  likely  to  have  a  recourse  to  it 
to  the  end.  For  the  gratification  of  some  petty  spite, 
or  for  mere  trade  purposes, notices  of  this  kind  are  fre-  , 
quently  scattered  over  the  country,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  they  frequently  effect  the  pm-pose  of 
their  wicked  designers,  by  placing  innocent  people  in 
terror,  or  injuring  their  trade.  Against  this  diabolical 
practice  the  farmers  and  labourers,  as  well  as  all 
other  sections  of  the  community, will  have  to  combine 
firmly.  Hundreds  of  innocent  men  have  been  deprived 
of  their  liberty  in  Ireland  during  the  past  two  years, 
because  other  cowards  on  whom,  because  of  their 
well-known  cowardice,  suspicion  of  the  authorities 
would  not  fall,  chose  to  resort  to  this  device  in 
fm-therance  of  some  petty  trade  purpose,  or  to  avenge 
a  personal  injury.  We  commend  the  action  of  the 
Brosna  Laboiurers'  League,  and  hope  to  see  it  more 
generally  adopted,  to  stamp  out  an  evil  which  is  well 
calculated  to  debase  and  brutalize  our  people." 

Then,  August  22,  1882,  there  is  a  leading  articlo 
containing  a  very  strong  denunciation  of  the  murder 
of  Daniel  Leahy.  That  has  been  read  already,  and 
of  course  I  will  not  read  it  again.  Then  on  Novem- 
ber 28,  1882,  there  is  a  leader  headed  "  Deeds  of 
Blood,"  and  referring  to  an  outrage  in  Dublin  : — 

"  The  terrible  tragedy  enacted  in  the  streets  of 
Dublin  on  Saturday  night  is  not,  unhappily,  without 
a  parallel  in  the   near  past,  even  in  that  city,  whose 
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fame  has  latterly  been  darkened  by  mysterious  deeds  of 
blood.  For  the  past  year  a  series  of  murders  or 
murderous  schemes  have  come  to  light  in  the 
metropolis  which  too  apparently  bore  the  evidence  of 
political  designs  to  allow  of  their  being  attributed  to 
other  sources.  Looking  on  them  with  the  impassive- 
ness  of  cold-blooded  speculation  as  to  their  political 
effects,  persons  may  be  found  who  would  enter  into  a 
•  calculation  of  their  influence  on  the  advancement  of 
the  reform  of  those  ills  in  our  system  of  misgovern- 
ment  which  produce  them.  But  it  is  not  a  Christian 
or  even  a  humane  exercise  to  employ  the  mind  in 
speculations  as  to  the  future  effect  of  crimes  such  as 
these  while  we  stand  in  their  horrifying  presence. 
Let  the  future  historian  of  (it  is  to  be  hoped)  a 
happy,  peaceful,  and  prosperous  Ireland  tell  how 
much  these  scenes  and  deeds  of  blood  may  have  done 
to  make  or  mar  that  peace  and  prosperity.  Let  him 
if  he  will  point  to  the  various  eras  of  peace  and  con- 
tentment for  nations  that  have  been  bred  in  epochs  of 
blood  and  turmoil.  That  may  with  propriety  be  then 
his  province,  and  the  people  of  his  day,  when  those 
crimson  stains  are  washed  and  dried  off  by  the  rains 
and  rays  of  succeeding  time  may  with  equal  decency 
appreciate  his  treatment  of  a  subject  written  in 
mere  ink,  which,  alas,  to-day  is  ciphered  in  blood. 
Oar  duty,  however,  is  different  now  in  the  vivid  pre- 
sence of  those  awful  scenes  ;  it  is  hot  merely  to 
swell  the  cry  of  horror  which  exclaims  against  them, 
but  also  to  use  every  endeavour  to  dissuade  the  people 
from  those  courses  which  tend  to  them  ;  to  aid  every 
exertion  of  those  who  try  to  persuade  all  such  persons 
to  tread  a  securer,  broader,  and  a  bloodless  path  to 
the  attainment  of  those  aims  which  are  said  to  cement 
the  secret  unions  whence  those  crimes  emanate." 

The  next  article  I  hardly  think  I  need  read. 

Witness. — I  should  be  glad  if  you  would,  for  I 
think  it  would  throw  considerable  light  on  the  state 
of  things  at  that  time. 
Mr.  Eeid.— Very  well.  March  9,  1883  :— 
"  The  sad  tale  told  in  our  columns  to-day  of  the 
death  of  a  young  girl  near  Farranfore,  immediately 
after  the  eviction  of  her  family  from  their  homestead, 
needs  no  varnish  to  present  it  as  one  of  the  saddest 
pictures  yet  furnished  of  heartless  evictions  or  cold- 
blooded murders,  as  they  may  be  appropriately  styled. 
In  the  bitter,  biting  breeze  of  early  March,  sur- 
charged as  it  was  on  Wednesday  with  particles  of 
piercing  snow,  this  young  girl  of  weakly  frame  and 
broken  heart  w^s  put  out  by  the  minions  of  land- 
lordism, guarded  as  they  were  by  the  valiant  bayonets 
of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Police,  the  soldiery  of  Gladstone's 
merciful  Government.  Brown, and  Leary,and  the  Sub- 
Sheriff  and  Bass  Hilliard  (and  Brutus)  are  all  honour- 
able men,  for  have  they  not  performed  faithfully  the 
trust  reposed  in  them  by  those  whom  they  serve  ? 
Why  should  we  utter  a  word  of  condemnation  on  them 
because, like  the  soldier  grown  heedless  of  surround- 
ing death,  they,  too,  may  have  grown  callous  in  the 
cruelty  which  the  law  allows — nay,  urges  them  to  per- 
petrate ?  What  was  it  to  them  that  this  young  girl's 
sensitive  heart  was  crushed  by  the  misfortunes  of  her 
homeless  parents  and  the  outcast  little  ones,  brothers 
and  sisters,  who  crouched  round  the  darkening  embers 
the  bailiffs  had  shovelled  out  f  Why  should  she,  the 
weakly  and  dying  girl,  be  permitted  to  retain  the 
shelter  of  the  rooftree  in  her  last  lingering  hours, 
when  the  venerable  lord  of  the  soil  had  not  got  his 
rack-rent  ?     They  had  a  duty  to  the  law, and  they  had 


a  duty  to  him,  and  both  they  must  perform.  Why 
should  they  pause,  albeit  the  chill  of  death  is  on  those 
languid  limbs  they  rudely  grasp  ?  Why  should  they 
hesitate  when  they  view  askance  the  pallid  brow,  the 
dewy  hair  and  glazing  eyes  of  this  mere  Irish  maiden  ? 
Bundle  her  out;  the  law  must  take  its  course,  and  the 
Venerable  Shylock  must  have  his  pound  of  flesh." 
I  do  not  think  I  need  read  the  rest  of  it. 

Witness . — Well,  youhave  hardly  come  to  thepointyet. 

The  tEESlDEUT. — Mr.  Ilarrington  does  not  think 
you    have  come  to  the  point  yet,  Mr.  Beid. 

Witness. — For  three  months  I  agitated  to  get  a 
coroner's  inquest  in  that  case  and  could  not.  I  knew 
the  girl,  and  I  know  the  family  and  the  sons,  and 
have  been  frequently  at  the  scene.  The  girl  was  then 
about  16  years  of  age,  and  she  was  not  a  strong  young 
girl  at  the  time  of  the  first  eviction.  She  was  then  in 
consumption,  at  the  time  she  was  removed  by  the 
sheriff  and  bailiffs.  I  well  remember  the  day— it  was 
a  snowy  day  in  March — and  she  died  outside  the  cabin 
before  she  could  get  any  shelter. 

Mr.  Eeid. — The  next  article  I  propose  to  read 
comes  under  date  November  28,  1884  : — 

"  There  is  something  indicative  of  a  mysterious 
fatality  in  the  recurrence  of  terrible  crime  and  out- 
rage in  Ireland  at  junctures  when  it  is  most  con- 
venient for  the  enemies  of  this  country  to  avail  of 
them  for  our  continued  or  intensified  oppression.  We 
print  to-day  an  extracted  article  from  the  London 
Times,  calling  for  continued  coercion  for  Ireland. 
Evidently  a  feeling  is  sought  to  be  waked  up  in  Eng- 
land that  this  country  would  go  off  by  some  violent 
sort  of  spontaneous  combustion  if  it  were  not  kept  in 
proper  frigid  temperature  by  the  repressive  laws 
periodically  passed  for  it  in  the  English  Parliament. 
And,  just  as  this  cry  for  coercion  comes  from  The 
Times,  as  the  key-note  ot  the  old  English  howl  for 
blood,  a  dastardly  outrage  startles  us  from  a  compara- 
tive quiet  here  in  Kerry,  and  as  we  write  is  bring- 
ing before  the  English  public  and  before  the  world  on 
the  flashing  wires  of  telegraphnews  the  name  of  the  man 
and  the  name  of  the  county,  most  likely  to  create  a 
sensational  outcry  and  a  demand  for  prolonged  and 
intensified  coercion." 

The  rest  is    about-  the    outrage  at  Edenbum,  and  this 
passage  occurs  at  the  end  : — 

"We  should  be  sorry  to  hint  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Hussey,  or  any  member  of  his  family,  any  collusion 
with  the  perpetrators  of  what  must  have  been  a 
fearful  alarm  and  an  imminent  danger  of  life  to 
them  ;  and  we  sincerely  congratulate  all  the  inmates 
of  that  house  on  their  narrow  escape  from  what  might 
have  been  an  awful  death. ' ' 

Then    there    is    an   article    on    February  24,  1885,  in 
which  there   is  the  following  passage  : — 

"  Yet  it  is  nevertheless  our  duty  to  persist  in  our 
denunciation  of  this  vile  and  bloody  practice, 
which,  in  our  opinion,  is  doing  more  to  retard  tiie 
progress  of  the  people  than  any  opposition  they  are 
meeting  from  their  hereditary  opponents." 
(To  witness.)  That  refers  to  the  practice  of 
moonlighting,  I  think  ? — Yes.  That  was  written 
on  account  of  an  outrage  in  the  district.  It 
looked  mysterious,  and  I  went  down  to  inves- 
tigate    the     matter,     and     was     assisted     by     Mr. 
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Davitt.  It  was  disclosed  that  the  police,  who  were 
outside  the  house  of  a  man  named  Ourrans  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  it,  went  into  the  house.  The 
rifle  of  one  of  them  accidentally  exploded  and 
wounded  the  man  in  the  arm.  The  police  immediately 
ran  outside,  and  broke  the  windows,  and  afterwards 
arrested  11  young  men  in  the  locality.  Attention  was 
drawn  to  this  by  the  Chief  Baron.  One  of  the  policemen 
went ,  out  of  the  country,  and  another,  who  went  to 
Queenstown,afterwardsgot  four  months'  imprisonment. 
The  next  extract  is  dated  March  3,  1886.  It  is  an 
extract  from  a  speech  by  Mr.  Edward  Harrington  at 
Tralee  :— 

"  Mr.  Harrington  said  : — Was  it  their  place 
to  remain  listless  ?  Should  they  not  hold  up  their 
hands  before  God  and  man  to  say  that  these  are 
not  their  means  of  fighting,  that  these  are  not  the 
means  by  which  they  sought  to  realize  those  aspira- 
tions that  thrilled  their  hearts  as  Irishmen  ?  No  ; 
handicapped  as  they  were,  they  would  meet  their 
rulers  in  any  other  way — face  to  face  on  the  public 
platform,  any  way  face  to  face,  but  not  as  mur- 
derers." 

Then  there  is  the  address  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron  to  the  grand  jury  in  regard  to  the  particular 
case  of  the  outrage  on  Currans.  It  appears  on 
March  17,  1885  :— 

"  There  is  one  other  matter  I  wish  to  advert  to, 
and  that  is  the  lamentable  circumstance  which  took 
place  in  this  county  upon  the  21st  of  February  last, 
by  which  a  man  named  Dennis  Murphy  lost  his  life. 
It  appears  that  two  mtmbers  of  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary, who  were  appointed  as  a  guard  or  patrol  for 
Murphy  and  his  dwelling  house, were  upon  the  evening 
in  question  in  his  house.  The  rifle  which  belonged  to 
one  of  them  was  discharged,  and  Murphy  was  wounded 
by  it,  and  from  the  effects  of  th»t  wound  he  died. 
From  the  statements  that  have  been  made  to  me  in 
reference  to  the  case,  it  would  appear  to  be  uncertain 
whether  the  second  constable  who  was  there  at  the 
time  was  aware  that  the  shot  came  from  the  riile  of 
his  companion,  and  it  is  suggested  that  he  was  under 
the  impression  that  the  shot  was  fired  from  the  outside 
through  the  window.  However  that  may  be,  I  think 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  one  of  the  constables  at 
least  was  aware  that  the  injuries  took  place  by  his 
rifle  having  been  discharged.  At  a  later  period  of  the 
evening  one  of  the  family  of  the  Mmrphys  became 
aware  also  of  the  fact,  if  he  did  not  know  it  at  an 
early  period.  Gentlemen,  the  report  having  spread 
that  an  outrage  had  been  committed  a  niunber  of 
people  were  arrested,  and  shortly  after  that,  when  the 
matter  was  investigated  by  the  police  authorities, they 
arrived  at  the  true  conclusion  that  the  shot  that  had 
been  fired  was  fired  from  the  rifle  of  the  policeman 
and  not  of  any  person  outside.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
assuming  as  I  do,  that  the  death  which  ultimately 
ensued  of  Murphy  was  caused  by  the  discharge  of  that 
rifle  which  was  accidentally  discharged,  I  say 
assuming  that  there  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  no  ques- 
tion that  a  very  great  crime  against  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  was  committed.  I  say  I  assume, 
gentlemen,  that  the  shot  wan  fired  accidentally,  and  I 
do  say  it  because  the  matter  has  been  twice  investi- 
gated before  the  coroner's  jury,  who  acquitted  the 
constable  charged,  and,  secondly,  before  the  resident 
magistrate.  Mr.    Considine,  before    whom   the   charge 


of  manslaughter  was  preferred  against  the  constable, 
and  who  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  could  not  be 
sustained.  And  in  anything  done  I  say  I  do  not  for 
a  moment  mean  to  insinuate  that  that  man  met  his 
death  by  anything  but  pure  accident,  but  still  when 
people  who  are  connected  with  the  public  authorities, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  repress  crime,  to  investigate  into 
circumstances  imder  which  alleged  crime  has 
been  committed,  to  bring  the  persons  who  are  thought 
to  be  guilty  of  it  to  justice,  when  those  persons  or 
one  of  them, knowing  that  an  accident  has  taken  place 
forgets  his  position  as  a  member  of  the  constabulary 
so  far  as  to  allow  his  superiors  to  act  as  if  an  outrage 
had  been  committed,  the  matter  is  in  my  mind  a 
very  serious  one.  And  I  say  that,  gentlemen,  because 
the  great  object  of  sending  Judges  under  Her 
Majesty's  Commission  to  preside  at  the  assizes  is  not 
only  to  see  that  justice  is  administered,  but  that  the 
people  of  the  county  should  be  satisfied  of  the  purity 
of  the  administration  of  justice — that  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  its  best  form  should  be  brought  home 
to  the  people  of  the  county,  be  they  rich  or  poor,  be 
they  connected  with  authority  or  be  they  not.  In  my 
opinion,  there  is  nothing  more  calculated  to  shake 
confidence  in  the  administration  of  justice  than  that 
members  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Constabulary  who  as  a 
body  are  worthy  of  all  praise,  that  members  of  that 
body  should  lend  themselves  to  what  has  been  done  in 
this  melancholy  case.  The  Attorney-General  has  I 
understand  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  thought  it 
right  that  after  the  verdict  of  acquittal  by  the 
coroner's  jury  the  case  should  again  be  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resident  magistrate,  and  he, 
in  the  discharge  of  his  own  duty — and  I  am  certain 
rightly — arrived  at  the  conclusion  similar  to  that  of 
the  coroner's  jury — that  this  occurrence  was  acci- 
dental. But  the  question  which,  in  my  opinion,  re- 
quires investigation,  the  most  searching  investigation 
in  public,  has  not  as  yet  been  made  a  matter  of  public 
investigation. And  I  regret  to  say  there  is  not  upon  the 
list  of  bills  to  bo  presented  to  you  any  bill  the  trial 
of  which  will  involve  that  public  investigation  by 
the  common  law  of  this  country.  When  two  or  more 
persons  agree  together  to  defeat,  delay,  or  impede  the 
administration  of  justice,  they  are  all  of  them  guilty 
of  a  common  law  misdemeanour,  which  may  be  prose- 
cuted by  indictment  ;  and  the  true  course  to  have  this 
case  investigated, now  that  the  charge  of  manslaughter 
has  been  negatived  would  be  by  an  indictment  of  that 
nature, upon  the  trial  of  which  it  would  be  for  the  jury 
to  consider  whether  the  persons  who  are  charged  with 
the  investigation  of  crime  when  reporting  to  the 
authorities  the  particulars  of  these  crimes  made  wrong 
reports  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  investigation 
of  what  perhaps  might  be  called  a  crime, which,  under 
the  common  law,  might  exceed  a  misdemeanour, 
although,  in  point  of  fact  the  discharge  of  this  gun 
was,  as  I  assume,  wholly  accidental." 

Was  there  any  action  taken  after  that  ? — Yes  ;  the 
authorities  were  wakened  up  then,  and  they  went  and 
arrested  Develin  on  this  charge.  Then  Develin  was 
held  to  bail  in  a  single  surety  of  £20,  the  practice  in 
Kerry  in  ordinary  cases  being  to  allow  nobody  to 
bail,  and -he  was  at  Queenstown,  and  I  denounced  it, 
and  said  it  was  to  enable  him  to  escape,  and  he  was 
arrested  at  Queenstown. 

On  March  17,  1885,  you  published  a  resolution  of 
the  grand  jury  ?— Yes.     The  Lord  Chief  Baron  con- 
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gratulated  the  covrnty  on  the  general  absence  of  crime 
and  the  good  condition  of  the  county. 

And  the  Grand  Jury  passed  this  resolution(reading) : — 

"  That,  having  taken  the  police  statistics  before 
ns  into  consideration,  we  feel  bound,  from  our  know- 
ledge of  the  county,  to  express  our  entire  disapproval 
of  the  representations  made  to  the  Lord  Chief  Baron, 
from  which  he  appears  to  have  formed  a  wrong  im- 
pression ;  and  we  desire  to  express  our  horror  and 
detestation  of  that  particularly  diabolical  outrage  at 
Bdenbnrn,  which  occurrence  seems  to  have  escaped 
his  Lordship's    attention." 

The  Attosney-Genekal. — That  was  the  blowing  up 
of  a  house  by  dynamite. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Reid.— On  August  28,  1885,  there  is  a 
very  strong  denunciation  of  crime.  On  Angxist  6,1886, 
a  denunciation  of  crime  at  Abbeydomey  is  reported 
at  great  length.  On  August  10,  1886,  February  12, 
1886,  February  23,  1886,  there  are  strong  denuncia- 
tions of  crime.     On  February  26,  1886 

Witness. — I  may  mention  I  can  hardly  be  supposed  to 
spare  the  Court  the  reading  of  these  articles  because 

Mr.  K.  T.  Keid. — My  point  is  that  if  it  is  agreed 
that  it  is  a  strong  condemnation  of  crime,  the  precise 
language  in  which  it  is  condemned  is  not  a  matter  of 
importance.  On  February  26,  1886,  there  is  another  ; 
on  March  2,  1886,  there  is  another,  having  reference 
to  the  Kilcummin  branch  of  the  National  League  ; 
March  5,  1886,  reports  a  meeting  of  the  Ballybunion 
branch,  at  which  Father  O'Connor  spake.  On  March 
9,  1886  (reading)  :— 

"  At  Ballymacelligott  Eev.  J.  O'Leary,  P.P., 
addressing  his  parishioners,  referred  at  some  length 
to  the  raids  for  arms  and  money  which  were  going  on 
in  some  parts  of  his  parish.  He  said  that,  despite 
the  advice  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  leaders  of  the 
county,  there  were  still  some  amongst  them  that 
were  bringing  shame  on  the  parish  to  which  they 
belong,  shame  on  the  Catholic  Church,  and  shame 
on  the  country.  These  wretches  went  round 
to  unfortunate  people  and  demanded  money  from  them 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  as  they  say,  but  he 
should  say  that  these  abominable  wretches  had  not  their 
country's  welfare  at  heart,  for  where  there  is  meanness 
there  is  no  patriotism." 

On  March  16,  1886,  there  is  another  very  strong  con- 
demnation of  crime,  which  goes  fully  into  the 
matter  ;  there  is  also  a  condemnation  on  May  14, 
1886.  On  June  1,  1886,  there  is  a  condemnation  of 
the  O'Connor  outrage.  On  June  11,  1886,  there  is  a 
very  strong  condemnation  of  crime  in  the  London 
letter.  On  July  30,  1886,  there  is  a  leading  article 
headed  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill." 

Witness. — Yes  ;  you  might  read  some  specimen 
sentences  from  that. 

Mr.  K.  T.  Eeid. — This  refers  to  a  witness  named 
Conway,  who  was  examined  here  ? — Yes  ;  I  took  the 
facts  from  the  daily  papers,  and  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  were  correct  until  he  was  in  the 
chair  and  said  it  was  not  true. 

(Reading)  : — 

"  Now  that  the  Conservative  Government  seem 
determined  to  let  slide  the  autumn  without  dealing  in 


any  way  with  the  Irish  question,  either  by  the  intro- 
duction of  ameliorative  measures  or  repressive  legis- 
lation, a  solemn  duty  devolves  on  the  people  of  Ire- 
land to  abstain  from  all  excesses  and  violence,  and 
offering  nothing  but  a  passive  resistance  within  this 
law  to  all  unjust  persecution,  whether  by  landlords 
or  domineering  Government  officials.  .  .  .  We 
are  yet  forced  to  remark  that  the  disgraceful 
crimes  which  have  been  almost  nightly  committed  in 
this  country  of  late,have  no  intelligible  cause  for  them. 
.  .  .  The  fuller  details  which  have  come  to  hand 
concerning  the  shooting  of  the  man  Conway,  at  Kil- 
gulbin,  give  it  a  more  atrocious  complexion  than  it 
even  first  wore.  There  was  a  callous  cruelty  evinced 
by  the  perpetrators  of  that  deed,  which  makes  it  rank 
among  the  foremost  of  those  modern  barbarities  for 
which  Kerry  has  got  a  terrible  notoriety.  Not  satit- 
fied  with  having  shot  the  man,  the  murderous  gang 
demanded  to  see  the  blood,  and,  considering  the  dis- 
abling of  one  leg  too  slight  a  mark  to  leave  on  him, 
fired  at  his  other  leg." 

Witness. — I  believe  that  was  an  exaggeration  ;  that 
was  newspaper  ex^.ggeration  that  I  took  from  the 
daily  papers. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Reid  (reading)  :— 

"  Simply  because  Conway  cut  a  bit  of  turf  in  a  bog 
to  which  a  knot  of  tenants  on  the  Listowel  property 
lay  exclusive  claim,  which,  by  the  way,  they  have 
never  used  the  law  to  assert.  It  seems  Conway  even 
went  before  a  neighbouring  branch  of  the  League  to 
meet  any  complaint  about  his  using  this   bog." 

Witness. — That  also  is  incorrect. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Reid  (reading)  :— 

' '  Those  who  complained  of  his  action  did  not  meet 
him  there  to  discuss  matters  in  the  light  of  day,  but 
he  was  shot  in  the  dead  of  night.  We  have  to  appeal 
again  to  the  people  of  this  county  to  set  their  faces 
against  countenancing  any  sort  of  crime,  and  more 
especially  we  should  call  upon  the  yoimg  men  of 
Kerry  to  strive  their  best  to  dissuade  the  misguided 
amongst  them  from  the  evil  course  they  are  entered 
upon.  Barely  moral  reasons  can  have  but  little  weight 
with  the  foolish  and  wicked  people  engaged  in 
criminal  practices.  But  it  would  be  well  to  tell 
them  that  murder  will  out,  and  that  when  once  the 
horror  of  the  people  at  crime  is  thoroughly  aroused 
they  will  next  assert  themselves  to  detect  it,  and 
many  a  man  who  now  considers  himself  safe  from 
reach  of  the  law  may  yet  find  himself  in  the 
criminaldocli  with  very  little  publiosympathyfor  him. ' ' 
The  issue  of  August  24,  1886,  contains  similar  con- 
demnation. It  reconunended  the  policy  of  General 
BuUer  in  dealing  with  the   landlords   as  well  as  with 

the  tenants. 

* 

Witness. — His  visit  to  Kerry  had  a  very  good  effect. 
I  know  in  one  case  a  bare-footed  tenant  walked  20 
miles  to  see  him  to  see  if  he  could  do  something  for 
him.  He  drove  round  Kerry  unaccompanied  by  any 
armed  force. 

Mr.  R.  T.  EEtD.— On  September  17,  1886,  there  is 
reported  a  meeting  of  the  Ardfert  branch,  at  which 
outrages  were  condemned.  On  September  24  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Causeway  branch  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  passed  (reading)  : — 

"  That  we,' the  members  of  the  Causeway  branch  of 
the  Irish  National  League,  condemn  in  the  stronsest 
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language  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  Patrick  Flahive 
in  the  adjoining  parish,  and  we  call  on  the  different 
branches  throughout  the  county  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  bring  to  justice  the  perpetrators  of  those 
crimes  which  are  disgracing  the  county  ;  and  be  it 
further  resolved  that  we  offer  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased  our  heartfelt  sympathy  in  their  sad  bereave- 
ment." 

Witness. — The  neighbours  all  about  collected  the 
com  and  gathered  in  the  harvest. 

As  to  these  crimes  in  Kerry,  did  they  receive  the 
sympathy  of  the  public  at  large  ? — ^No,  certainly  not. 
There  was  a  time  during  the  great  excitement  and 
Jisturbanoe  consequent  on  the  arrest  when  some  were 
apathetic  about  the  outrages  that  were  taking  place  ; 
but  the  first  murder  in  Kerry  occurred  in  1882,  and 
after  any  great  crime  of  that  kind  I  generally  found  a 
good  healthy  feeling  of  abhorrence  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  which,  if  followed  up  or  met  in  any 
kindly  spirit,  would  certainly  tend  to  the  stamping 
out  of  crime  in  the  connty,  notwithstanding  the 
dumber  of  evictions  I  have  pointed  out  to  you. 

On  November  9,  1886,  May  10,  May  17,  June  7, 
p'one  11,  are  other  articles  condemning  crime. 

Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.— Will  you  let  me  have 
^  copy,  Mr.  Reid  ? 

iMr.  E.  T.  Eeid. — Certainly,  my  Lord. 

Me.  Jttstice  a.  L.  Smxth, — It  is  only  for  my  own 
beeds.  -    - 

■  Witness  (to  Mr.  E.  T.  He'id). — You  missed  an 
article  which  gave  currency  and  publicity  to  a  state- 
men*  of  Captain  Plunkett's  whenhe  was  deputed  to  go 
down  ;  and,  although  there  were  some  offensive 
observations  about  penniless  agitators  and  all  that, 
I  ignored  them  and  gave  currency  to  his  speech 
denonncing  crime,  and  backed  it  up  by  remarks  of  my 
own. 

Well,  Mr.,  Harrington,  I  think  I  have  read  now  most 
of  the  resolutions  that  are  referred  to  ? — Yes. 

There  are  one  or  two  contradictions  that  I  may  put 
to  you  ;  about  an  article  called  "  Brilliant  Moon- 
liprhting." — Yes,  I  wrote  the  article  ;  it  was  meant 
as  a  set-off  to  the  article  "  Baptizing  in  Blood." 
There  is  nothing  except  the  heading,  I  think,  which 
can  be  regarded  as  an  encouragement  to  crime .  The 
tenants  had  grown  crops  which  belonged  to  them,  and 
they  collected  andltook  away  40  acres  of  oats  off  the 
land.  Of  course  to  do  that  it  was  necessary  that  the 
whole  parish  should  be  there  ;  it  was  a  chaffing  arti- 
cle. There  was  no  violence  to  life  or  limb  on  the 
occasion. 

Now, with  reference  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Moriarty ; 
io  you  remember  that  occasion  ? — Yes  ;  it  was  on 
January  6,  1886.  It  was  a  meeting  to  establish  a 
branch,  and  I  was  at  the  meeting.  When  I  went  there 
I  did  not  consider  the  men  establishing  the  branch 
were  as  representative  as  they  might  have  been,  but 
I  did  the  best  I  could  ;  I  recast  their  resolutions. 
At  the  time  there  was  an  election  of  a  dispensary 
doctor  pending.     I   knew  Dr.  Moriarty  and   Dr.  Eice, 


and  I  stipulated  that  neither  of  the  candidates  should 
be  allowed  to  speak.  I  subsequently  saw  Dr. 
Moriarty  holding  forth,  and  he  was  said  to  be  talking 
nonsense. 

Did  you  hear  him  mention  the  name  of  James 
Stephens  ? — ^Yes;  and  I  heard  Head  Constable  Huggins 
say  that, he  said  he  was  a  follower  of  Jaaies  Stephens, 
and  considering  he  was'  about  three  years  old  at  the 
time  he  must  have  been  a  very  ineffective  follower  of 
James  Stephens.    (Laughter.) 

Mr.  R.  T.  Eeid  (reading)  :— 

"  At  the  National  League  meeting  held  at  Knock- 
nagoshel  on  the  6th  instant.  Dr.  Moriarty  announced 
himself' an  ardent  admirer  and  follower  of  James 
Stephens.  He  also  stated  that  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  leaders  of  the  Fenian  movement  in 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  That  until  land- 
lordism was  completely  abolished  there  would  be  no 
hope  for  this  country.  That  next  to  landlordism  was 
the  land-grabber,  because  he  helped  to  keep  up  the 
system.  He  said  the  land-grabber  should  be  shimned 
by  every  man  caring  anything  for  his  country.  No 
man  shbuld  talk  to  him.  They  should  shun  him  as  if 
he  had  the  plague.  He  said  they  might  if  he  were 
dying  go  for  the  priest  for  him,  but  not  to  attempt  to 
bring  him  a  doctor.  Let  him  go  to  his  grave  un- 
honoured,  unwept,  and  unsung.  But  none  of  them 
should  grf  to  his  funeral.  He  would  not  allow  any- 
one to  go  there  except  his  widow,  who  ought  to  fire  a 
pop-gun  over  his  grave." 

Were  you  there  when  he  said  these  things  ? — No  ; 
if  I  had  heard  these  things  I  should  have  denounced 
them  there  and  then.  I  was  very  angry,  but  some 
local  man  said,  "He  is  only  talking  nonsense,  it  does 
not  matter."  I  also  wish  to  say  this — that  there  was 
a  reporter  of  the  Cori;  Herald,  Mr.  Dunn,  who  said  to 
me 

The  Attgenby-GehbbAL.— We  caimot  have  what  he 
said. 

Witness, — I  did  something  in  consequence  of  it,  my 
Lords,  and  I  hope  I  may  mention  it  in  connexion  with, 
the  subject. 

The  Pbesidbnt.— What  did  you  do  ?— I  told  the 
reporter  to  use  his  own  judgment,  to  publish  it,  and 
let  Dr.  Moriarty  take  the  consequences. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Eeid. — You  were  not  there  when  he  made 
these  observations  ? — It  was  in  consequence  of  what 
I  gathered  as  to  there  being  foolish  observations  that 
I  heard  the  reference  to  James  Stephens  as  I  was 
going  towards  the  platform. 

There  is  another  speech  ;  it  is  one  by  the  Eev. 
Arthur  Murphy  in  reference  to  the  "  uightboys."  You 
stated  you  were  there  ? — That  occurred  in  September, 
1881. 

That  was  at  Currow. — The  passage  is  quoted  on  the 
notes.    It  comes  in  Huggins's  evidence. 

(Eeading)  :— 

"  He  was  glad  to  see  that  the  seed  he  helped 
to  sow  was  now  bearing  fruit  in  the  shape  of  a 
Land  Act,  and  when  they  would  be  threshing  it  they 
would  leave  very  few  grains  to  the  landlord.  But  a 
great  deal  more  remains  to  be  done  before  the  farmer 
owns   the   land  he   tills.    They   fight   the  peaceable 
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fight,  and  no  man  should  go  in  by  the  back  stairs  to 
the  rent  office.  (A  Toice. — '  They  are  going  in  after 
nightfall.')  He  should  think  there  were  plenty  of 
'  nightboys  '  out  to  see  them.  (Cheers  and  a  voice. 
— '  They  are  guarded  by  police.')" 

What  explanation  do  you  give  of  the  observation 
"  I  should  think  there  are  plenty  of  nightboys  out 
to  see  them"  ? — I  was  present  at  that  meeting.  The 
speech  was  an  ordinary  speech  countenancing  combi- 
nation and  not  directed  in  any  way  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  crime.  The  meeting  was  a  land  and  labour 
meeting,  and  many  labourers  were  present.  There 
were  two  noisy  men  in  front  of  the  platform,  and 
Father  Murphy  was  interrupted  by  one  of  them  calling 
out  "  They  are  going  that  way  here,  Father,"  and  the 
priest,  by  way  of  reproving  these  men,  and  as  a  foolish 
jest,  exclaimed  ' '  Ah,  and  there  are  plenty  of  night- 
boys here  to  see  them,"  the  suggestion  being  that  the 
men  addressed  were  "  nightboys  "  themselves.  As 
he  uttered  the  words  Father  Murphy  shook  his  head 
reprovingly.  I  may  mention  that  the  several  reports 
that  appeared  were  supplied  by  the  same  reporter,  and 
I  presume  that  the  policeman  copied  the  report  in  the 
papers.  I  quite  admit  that  Father  Murphy's  observa- 
tion was  a  very  injudicious  piece  of  witticism,  but 
the  explanation  which  I  have  given  accords  with  my 
honest  belief.  I  know  well  that  the  Bishop  of  Kerry 
would  not  appoint  a  priest  who  could  give  utterance 
to  those  words  if  they  are  to  bear  the  interpretation 
put  upon  them  by  some  persons.  The  context  of  the 
speech  shows  that  the  words  do  not  bear  that  interpre- 
tation. 

As  to  the  speeches  that  may  have  been  made  by  you, 
you  are  perfectly  prepared  to  answer  any  questions  that 
may  be  put  to  yon  ? — ^Yes  ;  but  no  speeches  of  mine 
have  been  xjno ted  here  as  far  as  I  know. 

Is  there  any  ground  for  suggesting  that  yoa  inter- 
fered or  tampered  with  a  witness  ? — No  ;  I  have 
interfered  or  tampered  with  no  Kerry  witness.  In  fact 
I  believe  that  the  only  Kerry  witnesses  whom  I  have 
spoken  to  were  some  policemen  who  came  to  the 
House  of  Commons  and  asked  me  for  orders  of  admis- 
sions to  the  House,  and  I  complied  with  the  request. 
I  would  not  tamper  with  any  witness. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  MuBPHT. 

You  have  lived  in  Kerry  from  1878  up  to  the  present 
time  ? — Yes  ;  for  a  great  part  of  that  period  at 
Tralee. 

Does  your  brother  live  in  Kerry  also  ?— He  has  lived 
in  Kerry  very  little  since  the  beginning  of  1881. 

He  ovrnedthe  Kerry  Sentinel,  dici  he  not? — He  started 
and  owned  the  paper  originally. 

Then  in  the  beginning  of  1881  you  took  up  the 
management  of  the  paper  ? — There  was  no  formal 
taking  over  of  the  paper  :  but  when  my  brother  was 
arrested  in  Tralee  in  January,  1881,  on  a  charge  of 
holding  a  Land  Court  I  continued  to  carry  on  the 
paper.  I  have  practically  continued  to  manage  it 
since.  After  his  release  in  February  my  brother  wrote 
some  articles  for  the  paper,  and  it  is  possible  ho  may 


have  written  a  few  articles  during  his  imprisonment. 
He  was  arrested  as  a  suspect  on  June  4,  1881,  and 
released  in  May,  1882.  Then  on  July  2,  at  Lislowe!, 
we  were  at  a  meeting,  and  I  was  batoned,  and  he 
was  arrested.  Again  I  had  to  conduct  the  paper,  while 
the  case  was  pending.  The  prosecution  ultimately 
fell  through.  In  October,  1882,  my  brother  was 
appointed  secretary  to  the  National  League,  and  since 
then  he  has  devoted  most  of  his  attention  to  that  work, 
and  I  have  practically  been  sole  manager  of  the  paper. 
But  from  July  23,  1883,  until  January  6,  1884,  I  was 
in  gaol,  and,  of  course,  could  not  attend  to  the  paper. 

Is  the  Kerry  Sentinel  the  chief  paper  circulating  in 
Kerry  ? — I  suppose  it  may  be.  I  wish  it  were.  Un- 
fortunately National  papers  are  not  the  most  pros- 
perous. 

Now,  I  may  take  it  that  no  two  men  knew  more  ol 
what  was  going  on  in  Kerry  from  1879  to  1886  than 
yourself  and  your  brother  ? — You  may  take  it  that  from 
1881  up  to  the  present  time  I  have  known  a  good 
deal  of  the  condition  of  Kerry,  and  I  presume  that  my 
brother  has  also. 

You  knew  all  about  the  working  of  the  Land 
League  ? — Yes,  certainly,  in  every  part  of  the  county. 

You  knew  the  character  of  the  crime  committed  in 
the  district  ? — Yes,  but  more  as  a  newspaper  man  than 
as  connected  with  the  Land  League. 

Were  you  opposed  to  intimidation  of  every  sort 
during  the  time  of  your  connexion  with  the  League  ?— • 
Yes,  that  is  my  recollection. 

And  your  brother  also  ? — Yes. 

You  were  not  in  favour  of  physical  violence  of  any 
kind  ? — Certainly  not.  I  never  would  have  recom- 
mended it,  nor  would  my  brother. 

Nor  would  you  intimidate  persons  from  doing  that 
which  the  law  allows  then)  to  do  ? — I  have  never  in- 
tended to  intimidate  any  persons.  I  have  wished  to 
induce  them  to  do  what  was  right. 

Was  an  agitation  begun  in  Kerry  as  early  as  1879 
against  the  payment  of  rent  ? — There  was  no  formal 
or  public  agitation. 

Was  there  not  an  organized  agitation  against  the 
payment  of  rent  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Was  a  Kerry  Tenants'  Defence  Association  in  exist- 
ence at  the  beginning  of  1879  ?— I  believe  it  had  been 
in  existence  since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  of 
1870. 

Was  your  brother  connected  with  the  association  ?— • 
I  am  not  sure  whether  he  had  been  connected  with  it 
at  one  time  or  not,  but  I  rather  think  at  the  time  ftt 
which  you  speak  he  was  in  conflict  with  it. 

Was  he  a  member  of  the  association  from  April, 
1879,  to  the  end  of  that  year  ? — Not  to  my  know- 
ledge.   That  is  not  my  recollection. 

Did  that  Tenants'  Defence  Association  continue  ia 
exist  until  the  establishment  of  the  Land  League  ?— rl 
think  so,  but  the  people  had  little  or  no  conSdencs 
in  it. 

Were  many  of  the  officers  of  the  association  ap- 
pointed officers   of  the   Land  League  by  Mr.  Timothy 
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Harrington  ? — The  only  officer  who  was  taken  over,  as 
far  as  I  know,  was  the  secretary,  Mr.  O'Rourke. 
When  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Land 
League  I  think  the  association  was  defunct. 

In  1880  was  there  a  considerable  increase  of  crime 
in  Kerry  ? — From  the  returns  it  appears  that  there 
was,  and  I  do  not  doubt  it.  I  have  here  a  statement 
showing  that  in  January,  February,  and  March,  1880, 
there  was  a  total  of  14  crimes,  in  the  next  three 
months  a  total  of  21,  in  the  next  three  a  total  of  37, 
and  in  the  la^t  three  a  total  of  26. 

Take  offences  against  property.     Do  you  find  that  in 

1879  there  were  two  incendiary  fires,  and  that  there 
were  30  in  1880  ?  —I  have  no  doubt  that  those  are  the 
figures  set  out. 

As  early  as  1880  did  the  branches  of  the  League  in 
Kerry  commence  a  system  of  endeavouring  to  frighten 
people  who  had  taken  evicted  farms,  so  as  to  deter 
them  from  continuing  to  hold  the  farms  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  so,  and  I  do  not  think  there  were  any  in- 
dignation meetings  held  on  farms  in  1880. 

We  have  examined  here  a  man  named  Edmund 
Brown.  Did  be  take  a  farm  that  bad  been  occupied 
by  a  Mrs.  Horan  ? — Yes.  The  eviction  in  that  case 
occurred  before  the  establishment  of  the  Land 
League. 

Was  a  meeting  held  at  Castleisland  on  October  10, 

1880  ? — Yes,  but  not  in  connexion  with  that  matter. 
It  was  a  public  meeting. 

Was  Father  Arthur  Murphy  present  ? — I  presume  he 
was. 

At  that  meeting  did  a  Mr.  Johnson  make  a  speech  ? 
— I  cannot  recollect  exactly. 

Did  he  mention  Brown  who  had  taken  Mrs.  Horan's 
farm  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

Did  he  call  out,  "  Let  Brown  take  care  of  him- 
self "?  — I  have  no  recollection  of  that. 

Was  Brown's  house  fired  into  by  a  moonlighting 
party  ? — It  is  reported  that  there  was  a  raid  upon  his 
house  with  the  object  of  reinstating  the  evicted 
tenant.  These  raids  were  made  before  any  League 
was  established.  It  was  alleged  that  a  shot  was  fired 
into  the  man's  house. 

Was  this  reinstating  of  the  evicted  tenant  after  the 
meeting  at  Castleisland  or  before  ? — The  wojnan  was 
reinstated  twice.  The  second  occasion,  I  think,  was 
after  the  meeting.  Whettier  the  firing  occurred 
before  or  after  the  meeting  I  cannot  say. 

Was  Brown  then  summoned  before  the  League  ? — 
No  ;  I  think  the  next  incident  was  that  Brown  went 
to  the  house  in  which  Mrs.  Horan  had  been  reinstated, 
and  pulled  her  out  of  it,  and  caused  the  death  of  a 
child  of  hers.  There  was  an  inquest,  and  the  coroner's 
jury  found  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  against  Brown. 
He  suffered  some  trouble  after  that,  and  I  believe  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  his  trouble  he  evoked  the  aid  of  the 
Land  League. 

Was  he  summoned  to  appear  before  the  League  ? — I 
cannot  answer  for  the  Castleisland  branch. 


Was  he  n6t  summoned  to  show  cause  why  he  should 
not  leave  the  house  ? — I  do  not  believe  he  was,  but  I 
have  no  knowledge  one  way  or  the  other. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  do  not  know  that  he  waS 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  League  on  Novem- 
ber 23  ? — I  do  not  know  that. 

Let  me  read  from  the  Kerry  Sentinel.  "Novem- 
ber 19.  The  chairman  (Mr.  P.  D.  Kenny')  asked, 
'  What  about  Brown,  of  Scartaglin  ?  Did  he  give  up 
Horan's  farm  yet  ?  The  Secretary.— I  wrote  to  him 
and  asked  him  to  appear  here  to-day.  The  Chair- 
man.— What  will  we  do  in  this  case  ?  The  Kev. 
Father  Murphy.— -Boycott  him.  Mr.  O'Rearden.— He 
has  been  boycotted.  The  smiths  refuse  to  vrork  for 
him  in  Scartaglin,  and  the  traders  will  not  trade  with 
him.  Mr.  Brosnan. — He  has  been  sufficiently  boy- 
"C9tted.  Father  Murphy. — He  should  be  boycotted  in 
Castleisland.      I    believe    there    are    some    persons 

trading    with    him    here As    Brown    has 

treated  us  with  silent  contempt  we  will  hold  a 
mbnster  meeting  at  his  door  next  Sunday  week."  I 
a«k  you  was  that  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating 
Brown  ? — I  cannot  say  what  was  Father  Murphy's 
purpose. 

Was  that  action  of  the  League  calculated  to  in- 
timidate Brown  or  not  ? — No  ;  it  was  calculated  to 
create  a  spirit  of  public  feeling  against  the  wrong 
which  he  had  done  to  this  poor  woman — a  wrong  for 
which  he  has  made  honourable  atonement  since. 

Again  I  ask  you.      Do  you  suggest  that  the  meeting 
was  not  held  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the  man  ? 
— No.     I    do  not    think    that    was    the    object  of  the 
•  meeting. 

Then  what  was  the  object  of  the  meeting? — Because 
'  he  would  npt  give  up  the    farm    until  he  felt  himself 
thoroughly   boycotted    and  felt    the  inconvenience  of 
-holding  it. 
'     Until  he  was  frightened  ?— Oh,  no. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  holding  of  the  meetiqg 
was   not  done  for  the  purpose   of  frightening  him  ?— 
Certainly  not  for  the  purpose   ot   putting   him  in  any 
-fear  of  bodily  harm. 

To  frighten  him  into  compliance  with  their  laws  ? 
— I  say  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  him  ;  I  do  not 
adopt  your  word.  It  was  not  to  put  him  in  any  fear 
ol  bodily  harm..  If  it  had  been  for  that  I  would  not 
be  for  doing  it,  but  if  for  boycotting  I  would 
do  it. 

The  firing  was  on  the  4th  of  October. — That  would 
be  before  there  was  any  Land  League  in  Castleisland. 

Was  not  the  28th  of  September  ttie  day  on  which 
your  brother  was  proclaimed  president  ? — No  ;  that 
was  the  day  on  which  a  meeting  was  held  at  O' Sulli- 
van's hotel  in  Tralee.  There  was  no  branch  in  Castle- 
island until  after  the  meeting  on  the  10th  of  October, 
-  at  which  Mr.  O'Connor  and  Mr.  Biggar  spoke. 

The  Court  then  adjourned  for  lunch. 

On  its  reassembling,  Mr.  Mckfhy  continued  the 
cross-examination  of  Mr.  E.  Harrington. 

Brown   waa   re-instated,  then  his  house  was  fired 
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into,  and  then  there  was  a  Land  League  meeting  on 
the  23d  of  November  ?— Yes. 

Does  it  not  strike  you  that  that  action  of  the  League 
was  something  very  like  approval  of  the  moonlighting 
visit  of  the  24th  of  October  ? — No,  quite  the  con- 
trary ;  and  I  believe  from  the  fact  of  his  house  being 
fired  into  before  the  League  was  started  that  if  it 
had  not  been  started  we  should  have  had  the  same 
state  of  things  that  unhappily  existed  in  some  other 
parts.  There  has  been  no  outrage  since  the  case  of 
Brown. 

Do  you  not  consider  that  the  people  who  got  up  such 
a  meeting  were  doing  something  very  like  giving 
their  sanction  to  that  outrage  ? — No,  I  do    not  think 

60. 

On  the  10th  of  October  was  Brown's  case  again  con- 
sidered by  the  Castleisland  League  ? — There  was  no 
Castleisland  League  on  the  10th  of  October. 

I  am  quoting  from  your  own  paper. — I  decline  to 
take  it  even  from  that.  It  cannot  be  ;  I  assert  that 
even  against  ray  own  paper. 

Have  you  any  book  which  shows  when  the  Castle- 
island League  was  started  ? — The  paper  you  are  going 
to  quote  is  the  paper  which  reported  a  public  meeting 
in  Castleisland. 

Have  you  any  book  which  fixes  the  date  of  the 
starting  of  the  Castleisland  League  ? — No  ;  but  I  have 
sufficient  knowledge  to  know  that  it  was  not  in  exist- 
ence on  the  10th  of  October.  I  will  pledge  my  accu- 
racy as  to  that,  and  I  also  say  that  you  have  no  report 
of  such  a  meeting. 

It  is  the  10th  of  December  ;  it  is  a  misunderstand- 
ing. 

The  Pre-SIDEITT. — You  said  October. 

Mr.  Mtjepht.— It  is  a  misunderstanding.  (To 
witness.)  Now  take  the  story  up  again.  Was  there 
a  League  in  Castleisland  on  the  10th  of  December  ? — 
I  believe  there  was  a  League  there  then. 

Mr.  MxTRPHY  then  read  from  the  Kerry  Sentinel  the 
report  of  a  meeting  at  which  it  was  determined  that 
two  members  of  the  League  should  speak  to  Brown  with 
regard   to  giving  up  the  farm. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Do  you  suggest  that 
this  man  fired  the  shot  himself  ? — No  ;  but  you  cannot 
tell  what  these  people  will  do  in  order  to  get  police 
protection  ;  I  am  suggesting  that  it  is  as  possible 
as  the  other  tiling. 

You  do  not  believe  what  he  said  when  here  ? — He 
proved  or  suggested  nothing  as  against  the  League  or 
the  leaders  of  the  League. 

Was  .  your  brother  in  court  when  Brown  was 
examined  ? — I  presume  so. 

Were  you  ? — I  was. 

Did  you  suggest  to  your  counsel  at  that  time  that 
Brown  had  fired  the  shot  ? — I  would  not  insinuate  it 
now  ;  but  I  am  strongly  convinced  that  the  view  of 
his  cross-examination  is  open  to  that  interpretation, 
and  the  history  of  Kerry  shows  that  it  is  as  open  to 
th^t  interpretation  as  any  otiier. 


I  must  ask  you  again  ;  do  you  suggest  it  ? — I  am 
not  suggesting  it. 

The  next  incident,  I  think,  was  that  Brown  came 
to  the  League  with  the  protection  of  two  policemen  ? 
—Yes  ;  that  is  in  the  Kerry  Sentinel  of  the  30th  of 
December,  I  think. 

He  agreed  to  give  up  the  farm  and  get  £15  ? — 
Yes  ;  he  had  been  in  negotiation  all  the  time  to  give 
it  up  if  he  could  get  the  money  back  from  the  land- 
lord. What  be  complained  of  was  that  the  women 
and  children  were  hooting  him. 

I  will  take  another  case  with  you  to  show  the 
working  of  the  League. — Certainly,  but  let  it  be 
clearly  understood  this  is  the  Castleisland  branch  of 
the  League. 

In  July,  1381,  or  about  that  time,  was  there  a  man 
DriscoU  evicted  on  the  Blennerhassett  estate  ? — Yes, 
three  men — D-iscoll,  Foil,  and  Sullivan — were 
evicted,  and"they  were  arrested  as  suspects  under  Mr. 
Forster's  Act. 

The  Pkesident. — I  most  endeavour  to  prevent  this. 
What  you  have  said  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion.    Questions  must  be  answered  simply. 

Witness. — Very  well,  my  Lord. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Was  a  man  Ken^ 
nedy  the  first  person  put  in  as  caretaker  in  the 
summer  of  1881  ? — Yes. 

And  was  a  mannamed  Clifford  the  second  caretaker, ia 
November,  1881  ? — Not  on  that  .  farm.  I  say  that 
Clifford  was  the  caretaker  of  the  three  farms,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  I  mentioned  the  three  men. 

Was  he  shot  in  the  legs  in  November  ? — Yes,  so  it 
appears  from  the  papers,  and  from  his  evidence  here. 

Was  the  cause  assigned  that  he  was  a  caretaker  on 
an  evicted  farm  ? — On  the  police  reports  it  would 
be.  but  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  about  it. 
That  was  after  the  Land  League  had  ceased  to 
exist  in  county  Kerry. 

Where  did  you  denounce  that  outrage  ? — I  cannot 
say  ;  I  fancy  that  the  paragraph  that  gave  the  infor- 
mation would  bo  understood  as  denouncing  it,  but  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  had  a  leader  upon  it.  I  have 
no  recollection  of  any  special  denunciation  of  that  out- 
rage, but  I  say  that  there  has  been  a  concurrent  de- 
nunciation of  outrage. 

Was  the  only  notice  you  took  of  this  shocking  out" 
rage  the  paragraph  which  mentioned  it  ?— As  far  as  I 
know. 

Was  Clifford  a  man  who  had  done  no  harm  to  any- 
body ? — He  seemed  to  be  a  harmless  man  when  he  was 
examined  here  ;  as  far  as  I  know  certainly  he  seemed 
to  have  done  no  harm. 

Was   it   a   rule  of  the  League ?— There  was  no 

League  at  that  time. 

Was  it  a  rule  of  the  League  when  it  ceased  to  exist 
that  no  man  should  become  a  caretaker  on  an  evicted 
farm  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  rule  of  the 
League  to  that  effect,  but  it  was  a  practice  which 
members   would  not   countenance.    I  should   say   Ifr 
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would  be  a  very  wise  thing  to  have  a  caretaker  on  an 
evicted  farm. 

Do  you  know  whether  people  \iere  denounced  who 
worked  on  evicted  farms  ?— I  have  not  present  to  my 
mind  any  denunciation  in  Kerry  of  persons  who 
worked  on  evicted  farms. 

From  first  to  last  ? — It  wotild  not  surprise  me 
that  there  was. 

Why  not  ? — Because  I  presmne  the  practice  of  aid- 
ing evicting  landlords  would  be  a  policy  which  the 
League  ought  to  denounce. 

Would  the  League  take  notice  of  a  person  who  went 
as  caretaker  on  a  farm  ? — Any  member  of  the  League, 
certainly. 

Any  one,  whether  he  was  a  member  or  not  ? — I  am 
not  sure  whether  the  League  would  go  outside  its 
branches,  but  it  would  be  against  the  policy  and 
wish  of  the  League  to  act  as  caretaker  on  an  evicted 
farm .  * 

Does  it  occur  to  you  that  the  gentleman  who  shot 
Clifford  was  endeavouring  to  enforce  one  of  the  rules 
of  the  League  ? — No  ;  no  doubt  there  was  agrarian 
crime,  and  it  might  have  been  personal  vengeance  for 
taking  the  evicted  farm. 

Was  there  an  endeavour  to  prevent  persons  acting 
as  herds  on  evicted  farms  ? — is  it  not  plain  on  the 
face  of  it  that  if  you  shoot  a  man  you  would  prevent 
him  acting  as  a  herd  V 

The  interest  of  the  League  would  be  promoted  ? — 
No,  I  positively  assert  that  it  would  not. 

Was  it  the  interest  of  the  League  that  Brown  should 
continue  on  his  farm  ? — Yes,  it  might  be  as  much  to 
the  interests  Of  the  League  if  Brown  held  the  farm 
and  the  whole  community  refused  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  him. 

But  the  League  did  not  think  that  the  action  of  the 
public  would  be  enough,  and  held  an  indignation 
meeting  ?— Yes  ;  indignation  meetings  were  very 
common. 

Then  the  next  thing  was  that  Clifford  was  shot  ? — 
No,  it  was  not  the  next  thing  ;  there  Was  an  unfortu- 
nate and  a  bloody  chapter  between  those  dates,  there 
was  a  whole  year  between  them. 

That  happened  in  the  following  year  ? — After  the 
League  was  suppressed. 

And  enforcing  the  doctrine  of  the  League  ? — I  do 
not  accept  that  statement,  that  it  was  enforcing  the 
doctrine  of  the  League  ;  I  believe  it  was  some  ven- 
geance in  consequence  of  his  act  ;  no  doubt  it  was 
agrarian  crime,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  was  car- 
ried out  with  the  wish  of  the  League,  or  that  the 
League  or  anybody  connected  with  it  had  anything  to 
do  with  it. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Cahill  ?— Yes. 

Cahill  was  murdered  ?— Yes,  on  the  27th  of  June. 

Is  there  any  doubt  that  it  was  because  he  continued 
to  act  as  caretaker  on  the  farm  ? — No  doubt  that  was 
BO,  but  there  was  the  same  possibility  of  personal  ven- 
geance ;  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Cahill,  he  seems 
to  have  reported  to  the  police  that  a  man  had  fired  at 


him,  and  to  have  mentioned  the  name  of  a  man  Bros- 
nan,  who  was  arrested  and  kept  a  long  time  in  prison. 
The  police  disbelieved  Cahill's  story  at  the  time  and 
gave  no  protection. 

At  the  inquest  was  an  attempt  made  to  show  that 
the  unhappy  man  had  shot  himself  ?— No,  I  do  not 
believe  there  was  any  such  attempt  ;  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  defence  to  point  out  any  other  possibility. 

Was  not  the  coroner  obliged  to  reprove  the  jury  for 
laughing  at  the  prevarication  of  a  witness  ? — That 
might  happen  at  any  inquest  ;  I  remember  a  case 
where  great  laughter  was  caused  at  an  inquest  by  a 
goat  jumping  on  the  table. 

You  have  spoken  of  Poff .  Was  he  a  man  who  was 
protected  by  the  League  ?— I  do  not  think  there  was 
any  particular  protection.  His  name  was  Sylvester 
Poif .    He  was  one  of  the  three  men  I  spoke  of. 

Was  not  a  resolution  passed  that  Poff  should  be 
assisted  by  the  League  ? — Very  probably.  If  he. were 
evicted  it  is  more  than  probable  such  a  resolution 
would  be  passed. 

Was  Poff  in  the  pay  of  the  League  after  that  ?— He 
was  never  in  the  pay  of  the  League. 

Did  he  not  receive  money  from  the  League  after 
that  ? — I  cannot  say  that  he  did  not.  I  have  already 
told  you  that  he  was  an  evicted  tenant,  and  as  such 
would  have  a  grant  from  the  League.  He  was  arrested 
as  a  suspect  under  Forster's  Act,  and  was  supported  in 
gaol. 

Did  Poff  receive  money  from  the  League  during  1881 
and  1882  ? — He  was  arrested  in  November,  1881.  On 
November  18,  1881,  Poff',  Sullivan,  and  DriscoU 
were  arrested,  and  those  men  were  supported  in  gaol 
like  many  hundreds  of  other  suspects. 

Was  Poff  arrested  on  a  charge  of  murder  ? — He  was, 
in  October,  1882. 

Before  that  ?— Never. 

Was  he  arrested  in  connexion  with  any  outrage  ?— • 
Never,  imless  it  transpires  that  you  have  secret  'in- 
formation as  to  what  was  in  the  mind  of  the  Govern" 
ment  when  the  arrest  as  suspect  was  made. 

Was  it  not  a  matter  of  public  notoriety  that  he  was 
arrested  in  connexion  with  an  outrage  ?— Certainly 
not. 

Was  he  not  arrested  soon  after  the  attack  on  Mr. 
Clifford  ? — To  the  best  of  my  recollection  he  was 
arrested  on  the  18th  of  November,  1881. 

Kindly  answer  my  question.  Was  not  Poff  arrested 
shortly  after  the  firing  at  Clifford  ? — He  was  arrested 
on  the  18th  of  November,  1881,  and  I  think  the  out- 
rage on  Clifford  occurred  shortly  before  in  the  same 
month. 

Did  Poff  receive  money  from  the  Land  League  or  the 
National  League  on  that  occasion  ? — Certainly  not. 

During  the  month  of  Noveinber,  1881,  did  Poff  re- 
ceive money  from  Land  League  funds  ? — I  believe  not. 

Have  you  any  means  of  referring  back  to  show 
whether  or  not  he  did  receive  the  League  funds  ? — I 
have  no  means  except  that  it  is  well  known  that  all 
suspects  were  supported  by  the  Sustentation  Fvind. 
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What  books  were  kept  at  the  Ttalee  branch  of  the 
Land  League  ? — A  book  containing  a  list  of  the 
members,  and  a  minute-book. 

Any  cash-book  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  believe  that 
the  money  received  was  recorded  in  the  minute-book. 
The  members  paid  their  subscriptions  once  a  year.  I 
know  of  no  book  that  will  show  the  money  received 
by  jthe  Tralee  branch  from  the  Land  League  in 
Dublin. 

Was  there  any  accounting  to  anybody  for  the  money 
that  came  from  Dublin  ? — Yes,  to  the  public.  I 
should  think  you  would  find  the  announcement  of  what 
became  of  the  money  in  the  Freeman.  The  minutes 
might  record  the  disbursements.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  was  any  account  rendered  by  the  branches  to  the 
central  branch. 

Is  it  a  fact  .that  Sylvester  Poff  got  £2  or  £2  10s. 
from  Mr.  Parnell  on  the  31st  of  August,  1882  ?— I 
daresay,  as  a  suspected  prisoner  under  Forster's  Act  in 
Kilmainham. 

Do  you  know  whether  before  the  grant  was  made  to 
Sylvester  PoS  investigations  were  made  into  his  history 
and  character  ? — I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  word  to 
be  said  against  the  character  of  Sylvester  Poff.  1 
believe  that  he  was  judicially  murdered — I  firmly 
believe  that  he  was  as  innocent  a  man  as  any  in  this 
Court.  I  was  present  at  the  hearing  before  the  magis- 
trates, and  I  was  on  the  Jury  at  the  inquest  after  his 
execution,  but  I  was  not  present  at  his  trial. 

Do  you  think  it  proper  for  a  man  who  is  seriously 
anzious  to  discourage  crime  to  proclaim  a  man 
innocent  at  whose  trial  he  was  not  present, in  the  way 
you  have  done  ? — Yes,  if  that  man  has  sufficient  facts 
on  which  to  form  an  opinion,  as  I  have.  I  know  his 
written  declaration  and  what  he  said  on  the  scaffold. 
I  invite  you  to  examine  me  on  them.  He  was  tried 
twice,  and  the  first  time  the  jury  could  not  agree. 
The  last  trial  was  before  Justice  Barry. 

At  all  events  you  will  agree  with  me  that  if  it  were 
the  policy  of  the  League  that  no  person  should  work 
an  evicted  farm,  then  outrages  upon  those  who  did  so 
taught  a  lesson  which  could  not  be  misunderstood  ? — 
No  ;  but  unfortunately  it  is  not  a  lesson  which  will 
advance  the  League. 

That  is  a  matter  of  opinion. — No,  the  moral  sense 
of  the  people  would  have  revolted  against  that  method 
of  advancing  the  League. 

Since  you  have  referred  to  the  moral  sense  of  the 
people,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  body  of  a  man 
murdered  in  Kerry  lay  within  a  few  yards  of  people's 
houses  the  whole  night  and  no  one  took  the  least 
notice  of  it  ? — The  man  was  murdered  in  a  lonely 
place,  and  his  body  was  not  found  till  daybreak,  when 
a  neighbour  discovered  it  and  reported  the  matter. 

One  person  heard  the  shot  fired  ? — Yes,  but  it  was 
in  the  afternoon,  not  at  night,  and  he  thought  it 
nothing  unusual. 

Do  you  know  that  a  man  named  Culloty,  who  was 
shot,  was  previously  denounced  at  a  public  meeting 
held  on  the  11th   of   June,  1881,  at  Scartaglin  p — I  do 


not  remember  any  public  meeting  being  held  at  Scar- 
taglin. 

Do  you  know  what  happened  after  he  was  de- 
nounced ?  On  March  12,  1882,  he  was  visited  by 
moonlighters,  who,  did  not  find  him  ;  on  the  17th  of 
April,  1882,  another  visit  was  paid  him,  and  he  was 
shot  in  the  legs  ;  after  that  he  was  boycotted  and 
threatened.  Did  you  not  denounce  Culloty  by  name  in 
your  paper  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  1885,  there  is  an  account 
in  the  Kerry  Sentinel  ofCulloty'scomingintoKillamey 
under  the  protection  of  two  policemen.  The  para- 
graph says  : — "  In  his  efforts  to-day  to  obtain  wear- 
ing apparel  for  his  family,  provisions,  &c.,  he  was 
unsuccessful,  for  when  the  shopkeepers  identified 
Culloty  they  refused  him  at  once."  Do  you  approve 
of  that  conduct  ? — Certainly,  I  approve  of  boycotting 
for  taking  an  evicted  farm.  Culloty,  in  order  to  give 
himself  colour  for  getting  large  compensation,  took 
an  evicted  farm,  and  of  course  he  was  treated  as  a 
landgrabber. 

The  Attokney-GtENEKAL  read  the  paragraph  in  full. 

Mr.  Murphy  : — "  A  tradesman  presented  himself 
for  membership.  Mr.  Denis  Brosnan  objected  to  his 
being  admitted  on  account  of  his  communication  with 
John  Culloty,  the  notorious  landgrabber."  (To 
witness)  Do  you  consider  that  a  favourable  notice 
of  Culloty  to  describe  him  in  that  way  ? — Oh,  no  ;  I 
had  no  occasion  to  give  Culloty  or  any  other  man  a 
favourable  notice's 

It  was  not  complimentary  to  him  ? — I  never  meant 
to  compliment  him. 

Now  I  take  another  case — the  case  of  Edward 
Herbert  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  he  was  a  process-server,  and  he 
afterwards  grabbed  land  and  took  a  publichouse. 

He  was  boycotted  as  early  as  May,  1881  ? — I  do  not 
remember  that  he  was  ever  boycotted.  I  daresay 
there  were  attempts  made  to  boycott  him  from  time  to 
time,  but  I  never  regarded  him  as  a  boycotted  person. 
I  refer  you  to  the  Kerry  Sentinel  of  May  27, 1881 : — 

"  Five  farms  on  the  Ballyduff  estate  of  Mr.  T.  A. 
Staughton  .  .  .  are  now  a  common  waste.  Several 
caretakers  had  been  put  in  and  had  resigned.  The 
farms  were  then  another  month  without  a  caretaker, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  Mr.  Sandes  was  able  to 
procure  the  services  of  process-server  Herbert.  This 
man  was  not  so  timid  as  his  predecessors  in  qfSce,  as 
a  consequence  of  which  he  would  not  get  a  *  penny- 
worth of  bread  '  in  the  district,  even  if  he  offered 
£100  for  it.  He  would  not  get  a  man  to  work  for 
him — ay,  he  would  not  get  a  man  to  talk  to  him  in 
that  populous  locality." 

Witness. — That  is  the  language  of  some  Cork 
reporter.    I  do  not  know  that  it  is  correct. 

Mr.  MuKPHY. — Did  you  put  that  forward  as  true  ?— 
I  suppose  I  published  the  correspondence  I  received, 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true  or  not. 

"  He  would  not  get  a  man  to  work  for  him  "  ? — I 
suggest  that  that  is  not  very  correct. 

It  is  published  by  Mr.  Edward  Harrington  ?— Yes, 
but  I  believe  it  is  overdrawn. 
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I  am  going  to  suggest  to  you  that  this  man  Herbijrt 
was  persecuted  in  the  Kerry  Sentinel  up  to  the  day  he 
was  fired  at  ? — He  was  not  persecuted  in  the  Kerry 
Sentinel.  That  paragraph  appeared  in  all  the  papers. 

There  is  a  paragraph  about  him  on  June  3,  and 
again  on  September  16  of  the  same  year.  In  1886 
did  the  Kerry  Sentinel  begin  to  give  him  notices 
again  ? — No,  Sir.  I  do  not  accept  your  way  of  putting 
it.  If  you  ask  me  were  there  branch  resolutions 
published  in  regard  to  him,  I  believe  there  were 
none. 

I  think  I  can  show  you  one. — Oh,  very  well.  Sir. 

June  11,  1886  : — "  A  charge  was  made  against  a 
tradesman  for  working  by  night  for  the  notorious 
Edward  Herbert,  but  could  not  be  proved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  meeting."  That  brings  us  to  June  11, 
18SR,  and  the  man  was  fired  at  on  June  24  ? — I  do  not 
believe  he  was  fired  at. 

You  were  present  here  when  the  man  swore  he  was 
fired  at  ? — Yes,  but  I  do  not  believe  he  was  fired  at. 
The  man  had  a  revolver  in  his  pocket.  I  believe  he 
was  fumbling  with  his  revolver  and  it  exploded  and 
the  shot  went  into  his  wrist. 

One  of  thefacts  we  are  investigating, you  know,  Mr. 
Harrington,  is  how  far  the  Court  can  rely  on  your 
evidence  ? — I  have  a  full  appreciation  of  that,  and  I 
have  full  knowledge  of  what  I  am  stating,  and  if  I  am 
wrong  I  shall  certainly  make  ample  apology. 

I  am  not  asking  you  for  any  such  undertaking  as 
that — I  want  to  know  on  what  ground  you  make  that 
statement  ? — Upon  the  fact  that  the  man  had  a  re- 
volver in  his  pocket,  which  was  not  mentioned  in  his 
evidence  here,  and  also  upon  the  fact  that  there  were 
seven  bullet-holes  in  the  tail  of  his  overcoat  without 
his  being  touched,  except  the  one  shot  in  his  wrist. 

It  is  the  theory,  I  think,  of  the  National  League 
that  a  number  of  the  alleged  outrages  never  occurred 
in  fact  ? — Well,  I  have  shown  two  outrages  to  have 
been  police  outrages,  and  the  Gloster  explosion  is 
another. 

If  Herbert  was  fired  at,  does  it  not  strike  you  that 
the  date  s^ems  to  point  to  the  denunciation  by  the 
League  having  very  likely  brought  it  about  ? — No, 
certainly  not.  The  denunciation  by  the  League  was  in 
1881  and  the  alleged  outrage  took  place  in  1887.  My 
theory  is  that  the  man  was  not  fired  at,  and  I  believe 
it  to  be  true. 

I  do  not  ask  you  what  your  theory  is. — Would  you 
kindly  look  at  the  outrage-book,  Mr.  Murphy,  and  see 
whether  this  was  regarded  as  an  agrarian  outrage  ? 
You  stopped  the  outrage  books  when  20  outrages  had 
been  proved  to  be  bogus. 

My  intention  at  present  is  to  ask  questions  of  you, 
Mr.  Harrington.  When  did  you  first  form  the  judgment 
that  this  man  was  never  fired  at  at  all  ? — I  think  I 
formed  it  very  shortly  after  the  last  paragraph  you 
read  appeared.  I  remember  distinctly  treating  it  in 
that  way  in  a  speech  in  Parliament  ;  but  perhaps  I 
did  not  treat    it   so    strongly  in   the   paper  because  I 


would  not  like  to  expose  a  man  so  strongly  in  the 
county. 

The  President. — I  do  not  see  that  Herbert  said  he 
had  a  revolver. 

The  witness. — It  was  not  brought  out  here,  ray  Lord, 
but  it  is  undoubtedly  the  fact. 

Mr.  Murphy.— You  will  forgive  me,  when  you 
make  statements  of  that  sort,  if  I  call  your  attention 
to  what  the  man  said  :  — 

"  Mr.  Murphy.— Now  I  come  to  another  matter 
which  occurred  to  you.  Do  you  remember  in  June, 
1886,  coming  homo  from  the  sessions  ? — From  Tralee 
1  was  coming. 

"  At  11  o'clock  at  night  ? — Yes,  about  11  I  should 
think. 

*'  Half  way  between  Tralee  and  your  house,  whilst 
you  were  putting  your  horse  into  a  trot,  were  you 
fired  at  ? — I  was  driving  along  the  road  and  either 
three  or  four — I  could  not  say  exactly,  I  could  not 
distinguish  whether  it  was  three  or  four  of  them — 
they  fired,  I  should  say,  about  eight  or  ten  shots  at 
Aie. 

"  Were  you  hit  or  not  ? — I  was  hit  in  the  right  arm, 
and  there  were  about  six  bullet-holes  put  in  the  over- 
coat that  I  wore. 

"  And  some  of  them,  I  think,  struck  the  car  ? — One 
of  them  stuck  in  the  wheel  of  the  car  at  the  side 
I  was  sitting.    They  were   all  fired  at  the  side  I   was. 

"  Did  you  say  they  were  bullet-holes  ? — Yes,  the 
bullet  was  extracted  out  of  my  arm  the  following 
day." 

Witness. — Yes,  how  is  that  inconsistent  with  my 
theory  ?  My  theory  is  that  he  was  travelling  this 
road  alone,  and, seeing  some  person.'  approaching  him, 
he  got  fumbling  with  his  revolver  and  it  went  off  and 
wounded  him.  It  is  very  probable  that  he  made  up 
the  story. 

Mr.  Murphy. — You  asked  me  just  now  whether 
this  was  recorded  as  an  agrarian  outrage.  I  will  now 
comply  with  that  request.  (Mr.  Murphy  then  read  the 
description  of  the  alleged  outrage  from  the  outrage- 
book.) — Yes,  that  is  the  object  of  these  disturbances, 
to  connect  everything  with  the  agrarian  movement. 

That  is  the  return,  ^nd  the  man  was  examined  and 
cross-examined  in  your  presence  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  make  any  suggestion  of  your  theory  in  cross- 
examination  ? — No  ;  my  intention  was  to  go  down 
into  Kerry  and  investigate  the  alleged  outrage,  but  I 
was  locked  up  and  prevented  from  doing  so. 

My  recollection  is  that  you  wrote  an  article  in  the 
Kerry  Sentinel  in  reference  to  this  outrage  ? — If  there 
was  an  article  written  upon  it,  you  will  find  that  it 
is  not  taken  as  a  serious  outrage. 

My  impression  is  that  when  we  look  at  the  article 
we  shall  find  that  you  put  forward  the  view  that  the 
man  did  not  take  sufiioient  care  of  himself  ? — I  think 
I  said  in  the  article  that  it  was  a  very  strange  cir- 
cumstance that  a  man  who  was  so  odious  should  travel 
16  Irish  miles,  and  leave  Tralee  at  10  o'clock  at 
night,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  MUEPHY  then  read  an  article  headed,  "  Shoot- 
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ing  Outrage  near  Ballyduff.  Process-server  Wounded." 
It  stated  that  on  the  previous  evening  another  shoot- 
ing outrage  was  perpetrated  at  a  spot  about  six  Irish 
miles  from  Tralee  and  about  the  same  distance  from 
Ballyduff.  "  A  most  determined  and  desperate  attempt 
was  made  on  the  lite  of  one  Edward  Herbert,  process- 
server  and  bailiff  on  Mrs.  Staughton's  property,  near 
^Ballyduff."  The  report  went  on  to  say  that  eightorten 
shots  were  fired  at  Herbert,  who  heard  them  strike  his 
coat.     It  also  annoxmced  that  no  arrests  were  made. 

Witness. — That  does  not  very  often  happen  in  Kerry. 
I  began  first  to   form    my  opinion  on  that  report. 

Mr.  Murphy. — Do  you  suggest  that  at  the  time  you 
published  that  you  regarded  this  as  a  sham  ? — Not 
actually  at  the  time  I  published  it ;  but  after  publish- 
ing it,  and  after  reading  the  report  itself,  I  had 
suspicions  which  were  more  or  less  confirmed  in  my 
mind  afterwards.  I  wish  to  say  that  that  is  the  same 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Gorlc  Examiner  and 
other  papers,  and  I  have  never  thought  it  right  to  cut 
down  articles  of  that  kind. 

But  it  was  published  by  you  in  the  Kerry  Sentinel  1 
—Yes. 

Now,  as  to  Gloster's  case.  In  1830  he  was  boy- 
cotted ? — I  suppose  so, but  there  was  never  anythingin 
Kerry  which  could  be  called  strict  boycotting.  If  there 
had  been  there  would  not  have  been  so  many  outrages. 
His  house  was  attacked  ? — He  said  so  here. 
He  received  threatening  letters  ? — There  was  one 
notice,  I  understand,  in  which  his  name  occurred. 

In  November,  1885,  there  was  a  sheriff's  sale  at 
Firies,  where  Gloster  was  mentioned  in  terms  which 
cannot  be  called  complimentary,  and  on  November  13 
the  school  which  his  children  attended  was  boycotted. 
Is  that  an  incident  of  which  you  approve  ? — I  may 
say  that  the  teacher  of  that  school  is  a  personal  friend 
of  mine,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  encourage  any 
conduct  that  might  work  him  harm. 

Please  listen  to  this,  which  appeared  in  the  Kerry 
Sentinel  ■ — 

"  Boycotting  a  National  School. 
"  On  Tuesday  last  the  children  of  the  male  and 
female  schools  at  Firies,  numbering  about  500,  left  in 
a  body, in  consequence  of  the  children  of  the  notorious 
Arthur  Gloster,  one  of  Lord  Kenmare's  bailiffs,  who 
is  boycotted,  being  attending  the  school.  The  children 
marched  along  the  roads  singing  '  God  save  Ireland  ' 
and  groaning  for  Gloster.  The  same  was  repeated  on 
subsequent  days,  and  not  one  single  scholar  has  re- 
mained in  the  schools,  and  the  teachers'  occupation, 
like  Othello's,  is  gone:  The  utmost  indignation  is 
expressed  against  Gloster  in  the  district,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  served  a  nmnber  of  writs,  and 
assisted  in  the  seizure  of  cattle  for  rent  on  the 
Kenmare  estate." 

Do  you  disapprove  of  what  the  children  did  ? — I  do 
not  disapprove  of  it  as  an  expression  of  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  parents  of  the  children,  but  I  certainly 
would  not  be  a  party  to  a  continuance  of  such  con- 
duct, both  for  the  sake  of  the  teacher  and  of  the 
educational  interests  of  the  district. 


Did  you  disapprove  of  that  incident  ? — I  strongly 
disapprove  of  children  being  mixed  up  in  politics. 

Did  you  disapprove  of  that  particular  incident  ?— 
Yes. 

Why,  then,  did  yoa  publish  that  account  which,  I 
suggest,  contains  approval  of  the  incident  ?— The  first 
time  the  matter  was  brought  to  my  notice  was  when 
Gloster's  evidence  was  being  given  here. 

Mr.  Harrington,  I  am  not  going  to  use  any  offensive 

term    in   my   cross-examination And  I    shall  not 

take  any  offensive  term  from  you,  Mr.  Murphy. 

On  your  oath  was  that  the  first  time  you  heard  of 
that  incident  ?— That  was  the  first  time  I  heard  of  the 
paragraph. 

When  you  are  away  who  takes  charge  of  the 
editorial  department  of  the  Kerry  Sentinel  .?— There 
are  two  young  reporters  who  sometimes  take  charge 
of  the  paper. 

In  November,  1885,  who  had  the  superintendence  of, 
the  business  relating  to  the  paper  ?— I  should  say  that 
I  had.  I  may  observe  that  when  one  man  has  all  the 
business  to  do  it  is  possible  for  many  paragraphs 
which  he  may  not  approve  to  creep  into  the  paper. 

Now, I  come  to  January  22,1886?— I  came  to  attend 
Parliament  in  that  month,  and  during  my  absence 
some  resolutions  naming  certain  persons,  which  I  my- 
self should  not  have  allowed  to  appear,  were  pub- 
lished. ' 

In  the  Kerry  Sentinel  of  January  22,  1886,  this  ap- 
peared : — "  Firies  Branch.  The  Rev.  P.  O'Connor, 
P.P.,  presided.  The  first  case  considered  was  that  of 
Thomas  Sullivau,  Lixnaw,  who  was  charged  with 
holding  communication  with  Arthur  Gloster,  Lord 
Kenmare's  boycotted  bailiff,  and  visiting  his  house. 
He  was  unanimously  expelled."  Do  you  remember 
that  ? — There  is  some  confusion  in  that  report. 
Lixnaw  is  in  another  part  of  the  county,  so  Sullivan 
of  Lixnaw  could  not  be  expelled  from  the  Firies 
branch  of  the  League. 

On  the  same  day  I  find  this  paragraph  : — 

"  Starving  Emergency  Cattle.— A  Firies  corre- 
spondent writes  to  say  that  the  emergency  cattle  on 
Lord  Kenmare's  evicted  farms  at  Bath  and  Ballybrack 
are  starving  wholesale.  He  says  the  bellowing  of  the 
poor  brutes  can  be  heard  for  miles  around,  while 
Arthur  Gloster  returns  crestfallen  each  evening  from 
a  fruitless  foraging  expedition  through  the  county,  as 
nobody  would  sell  him  a  load  of  hay  for  its  weight  in 
gold.  ...  A  sudden  death  at  the  hands  of  moon- 
lighters would  be  an  infinitely  more  merciful  death 
for  the  poor  brutes." 

Was    that  published  with    your    concurrence  ? — I   do 

not  disavow  it. 

On  June  8  occurred  the  explosion  at  Gloster's  house. 

You    laugh,  Mr.  Harrington  ? — Indeed,  I    do,  and  any 

one  who  heard  Mr.  Biggar's  cross-examination  of  Mr. 

Gamble  was  laughing. 
Yoa  ridiculed  the  occurrence  in  your  paper  ? — I  did. 
Did  you  do  that  <)opiiig  that  the  criminals  would  be 
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brought  to  justice  ?— I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
there  was  no  criminal  sfb  all  in  the  case. 
'  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  the  treating  o£  alleged 
outrages  as  sham  outrages  upon  your  own  individual 
judgment  is  aconrsenot  likely  to  assist  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  ? — It  would  be  a  dangerous  course  in 
ordinary  circumstances.  I  afterwards  pressed  the 
Government  to-  direct  an  investigation  into  some  of 
these  cases.  At  the  time  I  had  no  other  resource  but 
to  treat  them  in  that  way. 

You  have  in  very  many  cases  taught  the  people,  as 
far  as  you  could,  that  alleged  outrages  were  sham 
outrages  ? — No .  Of  all  the  unhappy  outrages  that  have 
occurred  in  the  county  those  which  were  treated  in 
that  way  form  a  very  small  percentage.  The  others  I 
treated  seriously  and  condemned. 

Was  Mr.  Arthur  Herbert  noticed  on  many  occasions 
in  your  paper  ? — No.  I  think  there  was  an  article 
calling  on  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  remove  him  from 
the  bench.  He  may  have  been  noticed  on  one  or  two 
occasions  ;    certainly  not  on  many. 

Well,  we  do  not  agree  on  that  point.  Do  you  re- 
member that  he  was  summoned  by  Timothy  Horan  to 
attend  the  Land  League  in  December,  1880  ?— I  never 
heard  of  that.  It  was  mentioned  incidentally  by  Mr. 
Davies  in  his  evidence  here.  That  was  the  first  time 
I  heard  of  it. 

On  February  11,  1881,  there  is  a  notice  in  your 
paper  of  what  is  called  a  "  cruel  act  "  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Herbert  ? — I  think  that  refers  to  the  levelling  of 
some  houses. 

On  June  10,  1881,  there  is  a  report  of  a  speech 
delivered  by  Mr.  Eearden  ? — Yes,  a  speech  strongly 
denouncing  outrage. 

The  speaker  said  that  "  Mr.  Herbert  was  to  be 
made  a  remarkable  man  "  ? — Yes  ;  he  meant  that 
public  opinion  was  to  be  drawn  to  Mr.  Herbert's 
case. 

On  August  26  Mr.  Herbert  was  described  in  your 
paper  as  a  "  notorious  agent  "  ? — I  think  that  expres- 
sion would probablybe  foundinsome  paragraph  referring 
to  him.  He  was  notorious  in  consequence  of  his  conduct  at 
Brosna,  whenhe  used  the  expression '  'skiver  the  people . ' ' 
I  may  observe  that  the  murder  is  not  recorded  as  an 
agrarian  murder. 

Mr.  MUBPHY. — My  question  is  this  ;  living  as  you 
did  on  the  spot,  did  it  strike  you  as  at  all  strange 
that  so  many  horrid  crimes  should  be  committed  and 
that  evidence  was  forthcoming  'in  such  a  very  few 
instances  ? — No,  certainly  not.  It  did  not  strike  me 
as  strange,  because  undoubtedly  those  crimes  were 
apparently  committed  under  circumstances  of  secrecy. 

Many  crimes  were  committed  in  open  day  ? — Yes, 
there  was  a  crime  in  Killarney  committed  in  open 
day  and  a  policeman's  house  was  the  next  to  the  house 
where  the  crime  was  committed,  and  the  policeman 
was  one  of  the  first  persons  on  the  scene,  and  there 
was  never  anybody  brought  to  justice  for  it. 

Take  the  case  of  Tralee,  there  were  many  horrible 
crimes  close  to  Tralee,  were  there  not  ?— Oh,yeB  ;  but 


in  the    district    of   Tralee   there  have  not  been    so 
many. 

Can  you  name  any  place  within  12  miles  of  Tralee 
where  the  perpetrators  were  brought  to  justice  ?— 
Yes  ;    I  can  remember  a  case  in  1887. 

Up  to  December,  1885,  can  you  name  any  crime 
where  the  perpetrators  were  brought  to  justice — any 
serious  agrarian  crime  ?— Yes.  You  want  it  in 
Tralee  ? 

Yes  ? — ^Before  the  Cahill  murder  I  do  not  remember 
any  serioas  crime. 

Was  there  anybody  convicted  of  that  murder  or  not  ? 
The  coroner's  jury  returned  an  open  verdict,  murder 
against  persons  unknown  ? — There  was  no  person  con- 
victed of  it  ;  a  man  was  made  amenable. 

Brought  to  justice  and  convicted  ? — Made  amenable 
was  the  term  I  used.  I  have  stated  before  the  case 
of  a  man  being  convicted  and  hanged  and  yet  not 
brought  to  justice.    (Laughter.) 

Can  you  name  a  single  instance  where  the  perpe- 
trators of  an  agrarian  crime  were  brought  to  justice 
and  convicted  ? — I  can  name  an  instance  in  Tralee. 

Up  to  December,  1885  ? — 1  remember  the  case  of  a 
Mrs.  Egan  who  was  brought  up  .  and  charged  with 
cutting  the  ear  oft  a  donkey  in  the  district  of  Tralee. 
She  was  tried  at  the  assizes  and  Mr.  Bonan  was 
counsel  ;  as  she  had  paid  her  rent  a  fine  was  sug- 
gested. The  Judge  accepted  the  suggestion  and  let 
her  off  with  a  fine.  She  was  tried  at  Tralee  and  was 
fined  only  £5  for  that  barbarous  act  because  she  had 
paid  her  rent,  and  Mr.  Eonan  accepted  it. 

Can  you  name  any  other? — Well,  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  advantage  in  going  through  them.  There 
were  many  cases  in  which  people  were  not  brought  to 
justice.     There  were  some  in  which  they  were. 

I  ask  you  to  tell  me  any  one  ? — Can  I  tell  you 
when  it  is  always  the  vnrong  one  ? 

In  which  people  were  convicted  of  serious  agrarian 
crime  in  five  years,  beginning  in  1880  and  ending  in 
1885  ? 

Mr.  B.  T.  Eeid. — I  would  aslc  that  the  witness 
should  have  the  return. 

The  President. — Yes. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Eeid  (to  witness). — You  had  better  wait 
until  you  have   the   return. 

Witness. — Oh,  it  would  be  unnecessary,  Sir.  There 
was  the  case  of  Carey,  who  was  tried  for  a  moon- 
lighting   offence,  intimidating  farmers. 

Was  he  tried  in  July,  1882  ?— It  might  be  July  or 
March,  1882. 

Who  was  the  Judge  ? — I  could  not  say  who  the  Judge 
was,  but  I  could  identify  the  case  if  there  should  be 
any  doubt  about  it. 

Be  good  enough  to  tell  me  if  you  had  anything,  or 
any  league  in  Kerry  had  anything,  to  do  with  bringing 
the  perpetrators  to  justice  in  that  case  ? — Certainly 
not. 

Can  you  name  a  single  case  up  to  December,  1885, 
in  which  any  member  of  the  League  assisted  ? — Mr. 
Michael  Fitzgerald,  a  member    of   the   Land   League 
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and  of  the  National  League,  gave  evidence  against 
that  man  for  coming  around  into  his  own  house  ;  as 
far  as  my  recollection  goes,  members  of  the  branch 
were  on  the  jury  and  convicted  this  man  of  moon- 
lighting offences. 

So  a  member  of  the  Land  League  prosecuted  a  man 
for  attacking  his  house  ? — No,  that  is  not  so. 

Did  he  attack  Fitzgerald's  house  ? — Yes. 

And  Fitzgerald  gave  evidence  against  him  ? — Yes. 

And  Fitzgerald  was  a  member  of  the  Land  League. 
Do  you  think  it  was  very  unnatural  ? — You  asked  me 
whether  Land  Leaguers  assisted  in  bringing  people  to 
justice  and  I  was  keeping  within  the  four  walls  of 
your  question. 

Can  you  give  any  other,  Mr.  Harrington  ? — Yes,  in 
1881,  at  the  March  Assizes  in  Tralee,  by  a  jui;y  pre- 
sumably with  a  number  of  Land  Leaguers  upon  it, 
Loughlin  was  convicted  of  a  moonlighting  offence  ; 
my  recollection  is  that  it  is  the  March  Assizes  of 
1881. 

Do  you  suggest  that  any  Land  Leaguer  assisted  in 
bringing  that  criminal  to  justice  ? — I  suggest  that 
there  were  Land  Leaguers  on  the  jury  who  convicted 
him. 

Can  you  give  me  any  names  of  persons  who  gave  in- 
formation ? — You  are  now  asking  a  different  question. 
You  asked  me  before  about  their  being  brought  to 
jiMtice  ;  when  I  said  "  made  amenable  "  you  went  to 
conviction  ;  I  now  give  you  a  case  of  conviction  and 
you  change  again.  If  a  jury  convict  they  must  be  all 
unanimous  and  if  there  are  Land  Leaguers  on  the 
jury 

Can  you  tell  me  any  person  who  assisted  in  bringing 
these  men  to  justice  ? — I  say  a  man  who  convicts  on 
the  jury  is  assisting  to  bring  these  men^o  justice. 

Personally  you  have  been  anxious  to  bring  criminals 
to  justice  ? — I  have  been  anxious.  I  have  been  fear- 
fully, terribly,  and  consistently  obstructed  in  that  by 
the  authorities. 

Can  you  point  to  a  single  article  prior  to  Decem- 
ber, 1885,  in  which  persons  were  invited  to  assist  in 
bringing  criminals  to  justice  ? — Indeed  I  can.  The 
Maloney  case  at  Brosna. 

Me.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.— That  was  in  1886,  was 
it  not  ? 

Witness. — It  was  in  1882,  my  Lord,  at  Brosna.  The 
tone  of  the  reports  as  given  after  the  Phoenix  Park 
outrages  are  also  in  that  direction. 


The  Attoeney-Geneeal. — I  want  just  to  mention 
to  your  Lordships  a  matter  that  is  of  importance  with 
reference  to  the  investigation  which  Mr.  Canynghame 
is  aboat  to  make  with  reference  to  the  bank  books 
and  the  cheques .  I  understand  that  during  next  week 
he  will  be  assisted  to  go  into  the  matter,  and  he  will 
have,  if  necessary,  before  him  one  of  the  officials  or 
secretaries  of  one  or  two  banks.  With  reference  to 
the  National  Bank,  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get 
from  any  one  of  the  witnesses  called,  or  from  Mr. 
Lewis,  any  etatement  made  as  to  what  are  the  accounts 


at  the  National  Bank  or  any  of  the  branches.  If  your 
Lordships  will  give  directions  that  some  one  of  the 
ofGcials  should  attend  before  Mr.  Cuuynghame,so  that 
he'may  make  a  full  leportas  to  what  are  the  accounts, 
I  think  it  would  be  convenient. 

The  Pbbsident.— What  banks  ? 

The  Attobnby-Genbeal. — The  National  and 
Hibernian  Banks. 

The  Peesident.— Are  they  both  in  Ireland  ? 

The  Attoeney-Gbnebal.— Yes,  toy  Lord.  Eepren 
sentatives  of  them  have  attended,  and  it  is  only  a 
question  of  their  going  before  the  secretary.  It  might 
have  been  said,  if  I  had  not  mentioned  the  matter, 
that  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  call  them  before 
him. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Reid.— I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASQUITH. — I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about 
this.  The  Attorney-General  has  not  informed  me  or 
your  Lordships  tor  what  purpose  he  is  going  to  summon 
these  officials  before  the  secretary  ;  I  should  like  to 
have  notice  as  to  what  that  purpose  is. 

The  -Attobney-Geneeal. — It  was  discussed  some- 
daj's  ago. 

The  President. — It  would  be  better, if  necessary, to 
look  back  to  the  report  and  see  what  I  said  then. 

The  Attobney-Geneeal.— I  said  if  both  parties 
would  attend  it  would  enable  him  to  let  me  look  into 
the  cheques  and  bank  books.  Your  Lordships  con- 
sidered that  I  ought  to  postpone  further  questions 
until  that  investigation  had  taken  place.  I  mention 
it  now  because,  if  necessary,  your  Lordships  can  make 
an  order  that  they  should  attend.  I  cannot,  of  course, 
ask  my  learned  friends  to  attend,  but  it  was  under- 
stood that  one  counsel  on  their  side  would  attend. 

The  Feesidbnt.— It  is  an  exceedingly  difficult 
thing  to  conduct  an  examination  of  that  kind  in  open 
Court,  whereas  if  my  suggestion  is  acted  upon  we 
shall  no  doubt  get  assistance  in  tine  matter. 

Mr.  ASQUITH.— I  have  no  objection  whatever,  my 
Lord  ";  but 

The  Pbbsident.— Mr.  Cunynghame  is  going  to 
undertake  to  do  that  which,  if  he  does  not,  we  shall 
have  to  do.  Wo  should  have  to  have  the  books  in 
Court  and  ask,  "  Now,  then,  what  accounts  did  you 
keep  with  this  person  and  the  other.  Produce  these 
hooks,  and  then  let  the  person  on  the  other  side  see 
what  is  in  them."  That  may  be  done  before  the 
secretary  instead  of  before  us.  It  is  a  thing  which 
must  be  done  at  a  table,  not  before  us,  we  sitting  up 
here. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Eeid.— May  I  ask  your  Lordships  this  ?■ 
This,  I  understand,  refers  to  Mr.  Parnell.  I  do  not; 
understand  that  it  refers  to  all  the  others. 

The  Attobney-Geneeal.— Certainly, 

The  President.— It  arose  out  of  Mr.  Parnell's  es« 
amination,  but  any  other  persons  — ■ 

The  Attorney-General.- It  was  in  reference  t» 
my  application  tbat  Mr,   Bjggar  was  asked  the  ques*, 
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tion  by  Sir  Henry  James,  and  expressed  himself  un- 
able to  give  the  information. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. — My  Lords,  it  would  be  one  thing 
to  ask  what  accounts  there  arc,  and  another  thing  to 
ask  the  explanation  of  the  items  of  those  accounts. 

The  Attoeney-Gbneral.— My  Lord,  if  we  see  the 
books  and  the  items  we  shall  be  able  to  put  specific 
questions.  I  do  not  suppose  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  Mr.  Biggar  there.     We  must  have  the  accounts. 

The  Pkbsident. — Counsel  on  the  one  side  and  the 
other  can  attend  before  the  secretary,  go  through 
and  see  what  the  accounts  are,  and  if  there  be  any 
questions  as  to  whether  Mr.  Biggar  or  anybody  else 
should  attend  they  may  stand  over  till  we  return. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. — I  understand  what  your  Lordship 
means  thoroughly  now. 

At  this  point,  it  being  4  o'clock,  the  Court 
adjourned  until  Tuesday,  the  18th  of  June. 


TUESDAY,   JUNE  18. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  01st  sitting 
to-day  at  half-past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate 
Court  of  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice. 

On  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats, 

Mr.  Murphy  resumed  the  cross-examination  of  Mr. 
Edward  Harrington. — Mr.  Harrington,  we  were  dis- 
cussing one  or  two  instances  of  criminals  implicated 
in  agrarian  offences  being  brought  to  justice.  I  think 
you  mentionedMr.  Saunders's  ca.se  as  one.  His  was  a 
case  of  persons  breaking  into  a  house  at  night  and 
stealing  a  watch  and  £70,  the  notes  being  afterwards 
traced  to  the  stocking  of  one  of  the  prisoners  ? — Yes, 
and  you  adduced  it  here  as  one  of  the  agrarian 
offences,  and  it  is  on  the  agrarian  returns. 

You  may  be  right,  but  I  think  you  are  not  ? — It  is 
on  ihe  note  of  evidence. 

The  President. — What  is  the  question  which  calls 
for  this  ? 

Mr.  Murphy, — I  was  asking  for  instances  of  per- 
sons charged  with  agrarian  crime  .  being  brought  to 
justice,  and  he  mentioned  the  case  of  Mr.  Saunders, 
wnich  was  a  case  of  persons  breaking  into  a  house  at 
night  and  stealing  a  watch  and  £70,  the  notes  being 
afterwards  traced  to  the  stocking  of  one  of  the  pri- 
soners. 

The  I'KESIDBNT  (to  witness). — Are  those  the  facts 
of  the  case  ? 

Witness. — They  are  not  the  complete  facts.  An 
agrarian  complexion  was  given  to  that  case  by  the 
Government,  and  The  Times  adopted  that  agrarian 
comi)lexion  and  adduced  it  in  support  of  their  case 
here. 

Do  you  know  of  persons  being  intimidated  from 
giving  evidence  in  1682? — I  do  believe  that  people  in 
the  county  of  Kerry  would  be  frightened  to  give  evi- 
dence lest  they  should  be  subjected  to  outrage. 

Is  it  also  within  your  remembrance  that  people  were 
frightened  into  compliance  with  the  rules  of  the  Land 
Xieague  lest  they  should  get  themselves  into  trouble 
^ith  the  moonlighters  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  !  know  that 


people  were  frightened  into  compliance  with  what 
they  believed  to  be  the  roles  of  the  moonlighters. 
Generally  speaking,  the  respectable  people  of  the 
county  were  in  great  terror  of  the  moonlighters. 

Were  any  strangers  to  your  knowledge  imported 
into  the  county  of  Kerry  in  1881  and  1882  ?— There 
were  a  great  many  strangers  in  the  county  in  those 
years. 

(Connected  with  outrage  ? — They  were  navvies,  and 
it  may  be  very  unjust  to  connect  them  with  outrage  ; 
but  of  coarse  they  were  the  class  of  persons  who 
might  be  associated  with  the  commission  of  outrage. 
There  were  strangers  in  the  county,  and  there  may 
have  been  one  bad  man  among  50  of  them. 

Do  you  agree  that  in  all  probability  these  outrages 
were  committed  by  the  young  men  of  the  place  ? — I 
agree  partly.  I  believe  the  young  men  of  the  place 
were  headed  and  very  often  organized  by  strangers. 

Have  you  reason  to  think  that  the  moonlighters,  as 
a  rule,  were  headed  by  people  who  had  more  or  less 
of  a  military  organization  ? — I  believe  some  Militia- 
men or  ex-Militiamen  must  have  organized  them, 
because  they  had  some  sort  of  military  organization. 
I  believe  they  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  organizing 
the  men,  but  no  doubt  the  farmers'  sons  and  servants, 
the  young  men  of  the  place,  must  have  gone  into  the 
organization. 

And  as  the  outrages  were  committed  at  night,  would 
it  not  follow  that  the  fathers  and  friends  of  those 
young  men  would  know  pretty  well  that  they  were 
away  for   some  purpose  ? — Yes. 

Am  I  right  in  saying  that  in  1882  a  most  deplorable 
state  of  things  existed  in  regard  to  outrages  ? — Yes  ; 
all  through  1882  and  on  to  1883. 

Did  you  r*,d  the  charge  of  Mr.  Justice  Lawson  to 
the  grand  lury  in  1882  ? — I  am  not  sure  whether  I 
read  it  at  the  time  ;    I  have  read  it  latterly. 

Have  you  any  doubt  you  read  it  at  the  time  or  heard 
it  at  the  time  ?— I  may  have  been  listening  to  it. 

I  am  pressing  the  question  with  an  object  ;  have 
you  any  doubt  that  you  either  heard  it  or  read  it  at 
the  time  ? — I  have  no  recollection  either  of  hearing 
or  reading  it  at  the  time  ;  but  it  is  more  than  pos- 
sible that,  having  charge  of  the  local  paper,  I  may 
have  read  it  and  possibly  commented  on  it. 

Are  you  aware  that  an  article  was  written  and  ap- 
peared in  your  paper  upon  that  charge  ?— My  very  last 
answer  is  an  answer  to  that  question. 

Let  me  read  that  charge  to  you.     (Reading)  : — 
"  Kerry  Sentinel,    July    14,    1882. 

"  Mr.  Justice  Lawson  said  : — I  regret  that  it  is  my 
duty  on  this  occasion  from  this  place  to  present  a 
most  deplorable  picture  of  the  present  condition  of 
your  county.  Gentlemen,  it  is  better  that  the  truth 
should  be  spoken  upon  occasions  like  the  present, 
especially  from  a  place  where,  perhaps,  1  may  say,  it 
may  attract  the  attention  of  the  public  generally,  and 
especially  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  nreservr;  life 
and  property  m  this  county  in  which  we  live.  Gen- 
tlemen, I  have  known  this  county  for  many  years, 
both  as  a  Judge  coming  here  and  as   a  private  indivi- 
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dual  travellinff  through  many  parts  of  it  ;  and  1  can 
with  perfect  certainty  affirm  that  up  to  the  year  18S0, 
"which  is  three  years  from  the  time  at  which  I  am  now 
addressing  you,  any  county  more  free  from  agrarian  out- 
rage and  peaceable  in  every  part  of  it  was  not  to  he 
found  in  this  kingdom  of  Ireland.  Gentlemen,  that 
state  of  things  is  now  fearfully  altered,  and  no  one 
can  challenge  what  1  say  in  that.  Coincident  with 
that  there  is  raging  throughout  the  county  a  fearful 
agitation,  which  is  extended  to  every  other  part  of 
the  country,  and  in  the  train  of  which  murders,  out- 
rages, assassinations  have  invariably  followed.  I'hat, 
gentlemen, has  led  tothe  state  of  things  in  which  I  can 
with  truth  afHrm  that  neither  life  nor  property  is  safe 
in  this  country  if  murder  and  outrage  are  allowed  to 
stalk  with  impunity  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  it  ;  and  now  nothing  perhaps  but  a  system  of 
intimidation  and  terror.  Thus,  with  fear  and 
terrorism,  the  ordinary  administration  of  the  law  is 
jeopardized.  The  injured  persons  were  afraid  to  come 
forward  to  identify  those  who  were  suspected  of 
having  committed  the  injuries.  Gentlemen,  the 
report  of  the  county  inspector  presents  the  startling 
fact  that  in  the  short  interval  between  this  and  the 
last  assizes  no  fewer  than  227  offences  of  various  kinds 
have  been  committed  in  the  county,  and  in  a  very 
insignificant  number  of  these  have  informations  been 
sworn  or  any  attempt  been  made  to  identify  the  per- 
petrators of  these  outrages.  Last  year  was  bad 
enough.  Ic  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  195 
oifencesarc  reported  as  having  been  committed, butthey 
have  now  risen  to  227,  more  serious  and  aggravated  in 
their  character.  The  list  is  headed  with  four  cases  of 
murder.  The  first  murder  on  the  list  is  that  of  Mr. 
Herbert,  a  magistrate  of  this  county,  who  was  shot  in 
the  open  day  upon  the  public  road  in  this  county — a 
gentleman  who  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  tur- 
bulent classes, a  person  of  hisposition  in  the  county, and 
there  is  some  reasonalso  to  believe  throughhis fidelity  in 
attempting  to  discharge  his  duties  as  a  juror  in  Court. 
Gentlemen,  this  was  followed  by  a  series  of  three  out- 
rages, in  which  three  others,  less  known,  have  been 
murdered,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  though  it  does 
uot  attract  so  much  attention  in  the  sister  county,  I 
look  with  the  same  abhorrence  upon  the  murder  of  a 
man  in  a  humble  condition,  leaving  a  helpless  family 
behind  him,  shot  in  a  most  barbarous  manner,  as  I 
would  on  any  other  of  the  assassinations.  Gentlemen, 
there  is  one  very  remarkable  case  which  I  desire 
particularly  to  call  public  attention  to — the  ease  of 
Patrick  Cahill,  who  was  murdered  on  the  27th  ult. 
This  case  is  remarkable  in  a  great  many  particulars. 
He  was  fired  at  on  the  13tb  of  the  same  month,  a  fort- 
night before  he  was  murdered.  He  was  fired  at  by  a 
man  against  whom  he  swore  informations.  That  man 
he  had  known  from  his  infancy,  but  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  he  was  stating  what  was  true  ;  such  was 
the  state  of  things  that  he  declared  afterwards  he  was 
not  the  man,  obviously  from  a  desire  to  conciliate 
with  his  enemies,  to  conciliate  with  those  engaged  in 
this  work  of  assassination  and  outrage.  The  policy  of 
conciliating  the  assassin  signally  failed  in  this  case, as 
it  will  always  do,  uo  matter  how  well  adopted.  On 
the  27th  ult.  he  was  shot  at  and  received  five  bullet 
wounds,  after  which  he  was  brutally  kicked  and  his 
ribs  broken.  That  is  the  state  of  things  presented  in 
these  cases  ;  but,  gentlemen.  It  does  not  deter  the 
band  of  the  assassin,  for  since  we  have  entered  this 
circuit  here,  but  for  a  single  day,  an  outrage  has 
occurred  in  the  county  that  attracted  little  attention. 
They  become  so  normal  that  they  attract  no  attentioiii 


but  when  some  person  of  remarkable  position  is 
murdered  the  publicare  aroused  and  great  indignation 
is  expressed,  in  some  cases  real  and  in  others 
assumed.  But  the  murders  of  these  poor  men  of  the 
peasant  class,  who  are  shot  down  because  they  do  not 
obey  the  orders  of  this  fearful  confederacy  which  is 
stalking  through  the  land  endeavouring  to  prevent 
the  fulfilment  of  every  legal  duty,  are  com- 
paratively unnoticed.  On  the  11th  of  this  mouth 
a  man  named  James  Kearney,  a  caretaker  to 
Mr.  Kaymond,  was  shot  at,  and  at  the  present 
moment  his  life  is  in  a  state  of  great  uncertainty. 
He  was  going  from  his  residence  to  Castleisland,  and 
two  men  disguised  came  out  before  him  on  the  road, 
fired  at  him,  and  lodged  a  bullet  in  his  right  shoulder. 
He  was  accompanied  on  the  car  by  his  mother,  and  it 
is  often  observed  that  a  man  who  will  murder  a  sou 
in  presence  of  his  father  is  tmo  of  the  most  shocking 
crimes  that  can  be  imagini»d  Here  we  have  these 
assassins  attempting  to  murder  a  man  in  the  presence 
of  his  mother.  This  is  a  deplorable  state  of  things  in 
which  we  have  an  outrage  of  every  feeling  of 
humanity.  X  have  confined  myself  to  a  rigid  state- 
ment of  facts,  depending  on  official  documents,  in 
which  there  can  be  no  mistake.  I  do  not  mean  to 
indulge  in  any  speculations  as  to  what  should  be  done 
to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things.  It  is  for  those 
intrusted  with  the  protection  of  life  and  property  in 
this  country,  it  is  not  for  me,  to  make  any  sugges- 
tions. It  is  only  for  me  merely  to  point  out  these 
matters  which  occur,  and  the  condition  of  the  country 
in  which  we  are  at  present  living.  It  would  be  idle 
to  say  that  the  impunity  which  for  three  years  back 
has  followed  the  persons  committing  these  outrages 
has  not  tended  to  the  commission  of  crime.  Nothing 
is  calculated  to  encourage  the  commissiou  of  crime 
more  than  that  offenders  are  perfectly  safe  in  com- 
mitting an  offence.  These  proceed  on  unchecked. 
Letter's  threatening  to  murder  are  so  common  that 
they  are  uot  really  deserving  of  any  notice.  There  is 
a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  county  inspector's 
report, for,  I  having  received  his  report  before  leaving 
the  last  county,  he  had  been  obliged  to  send  a  supple- 
mental return  of  cases  which  have  occurred  since  that 
time.  Amongst  them  is  the  case  of  firing  at  Kearney, 
which  I  mentioned  before  ;  but  there  is  a  remarkable 
one  in  which  two  men  were  fired  at.  They  were 
labourers  who  were  fired  at  by  unknown  men,  and  the 
motive  was  to  intimidate  in  order  to  make  them  give 
up  work  at  C  p.m.  daily,  a  notice  having  been  given 
some  time  before,  so  that  these  assassins  are  trying  to 
carry  out  their  behests  in  every  department  of  life  ; 
and  so  they  will  unless  they  are  checked  by  very 
stringent  measures.  Much  do  I  regret  the  state  of 
this  county  which  I  take  such  an  interest  in,  and  in 
which  lived  a  law-abiding  people,  but  I  am  sorry  to 
be  obliged  to  present  this  picture  ;  but  it  is  truth. 
Gentlemen,  the  cases  to  go  before  you  are  extremely 
few.  It  is  hardly,  perhaps,  to  he  wondered  at,  con- 
sidering the  system  X){  intimidation,  both  with  respect 
to  prosecutor  and  jurors,  as  illustrated  in  the  public 
assassination  of  Mr.  Herbert.  These  few  cases  you 
will  be  able  to  deal  with.  With  these  observations 
of  mine  I  can  only  say  that  up  to  the  present  I  have 
not  been  one  of  those  who  have  despaired  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  country.  I  stated  the  sanie  to  the  grand 
jury  at  Clare,  and  there  was  a  lull  for  a  considerable 
time,  but  unfortunately  it  was  broken  since  I  left  the 
county  by  a  murder  which,  no  doubt,  you  have  all 
heard  of.  I  stated  there  my  hope  was  the  people 
would  be  wearied  of  this  long  confederacy  against  law 
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and  order,  and  so  give  up  this  dreadful  war  against 
civilization  in  which  we  are  engaged.  '  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  might  be  so  in  the  county  of  Kerry.  I  can 
do  no  more  than  take  the  opportunity  which  this 
presents  to  me  of  drawing  in  true  colours,  and  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  painted  or  exaggerated,  the  state 
of  things  which  exists  in  this  county,  trusting  this 
will  attract  the  attention  of  those  intrusted  with  the 
preservation  of  lives  and  property  in  this  country,  and 
that  some  effectual  means  might  be  adopted  to  put  an 
end  to  such  a  fearful  state  of  things." 
Mr.  Harrington,  was  not  that  a  fitting  opportunity 
for  those  who  were  or  pretended  to  be  interested  in 
putting  down  outrages  to  give  a  helping  hand  ? — Do 
you  mean  on  the  occasion  of  that  speech  ? 

Yes  ? — Certainly  not  ;  for  in  that  very  speech  the 
Judge  insults  the  men  to  whom  you  refer. 

At  that  trial  was  there  one  conviction,  and  one 
only,  for  a  moonlighting  offence  ? — I  cannot  say.  Sir  ; 
I  will  accept  what  you  say  it  you  are  going  to  found 
a  question  on  it. 

Was  there  one  moonlighting  offence,  and  one  case 
of  assault  upon  a  girl  who  had  taken  an  evicted  farm  ? 
' — There  may  have  been. 

On  July  18  did  you  publish  an  article  in  your  paper 
denouncing  the  conduct  of  Judge  and  jury  on  both  of 
these  convictions  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Let  me  read  it  to  you.     (Reading)  : — 

"  Kerry  Sentinel,  July  18,  1882. 

"  Judge  Lawson  has  at  least  vindicated  the  austerity 
if  not  the  majesty  of  the  law  by  passing  the  sentences 
which  he  did  on  Saturday  here.  Those  ill-fated  beings 
whom  the  picked  juries  of  this  county  delivered  to 
his  Lordship's  tender  mercies,  or  who  voluntarily 
resigned  their  fate  to  his  disposal,  have  perhaps  no 
great  reason  to  jump  with  joy  at  the  result.  Amongst 
those  whom  the  Judge  so  considerately  provided  for 
was  a  Daniel  Carey,  who  was,  by  some  people  not 
eminent  for  their  discrimination,  dignified  as  a 
'  moonlighter.'  Certainly .  the  unlucky  wight  seemed 
to  us  to  have  a  little  of  the  lunar  in  his  mental  com- 
position,for  his  antics  are  otherwise  inexplicable,  and 
his  manner  and  appearance  in  the  dock  would  also 
favour  the  theory.  We  can  hardly  congratulate  on 
their  conscientiousness  the  jury  who  found  him  guilty 
of  a  Whiteboy  offence  because  of  a  drunken  freak,  to 
which  in  all  probability  he  was  prompted  by  some  of 
the  chicken-livered  farmers  of  the  locality,  who  were 
glad  to  have  some  scarecrow  with  which  to  terrify 
'  the  master  '  into  granting  a  reduction  of  rent.  The 
whole  business  seemed  a  solemn  farce  till  his  Lord- 
ship gave  it  the  coup  de  grdce  by  sentencing  the  half- 
witted wretch  to  seven  years'  penal  servitude,  or  two 
years  more  than  he  subsequently  gave  another  criminal 
for  manslaughter.  In  another  sentence  decreed  on 
Saturday  Mr.  Justice  Lawson  has  laid  his  charter  foi 
justice  and  impartiality  to,  at  least,  a  strong  pre- 
judice among  a  very  general  class  who  think  that 
even  his  Lordship  would  not  pass  a  sentence  of  six 
months  on  poor, crippled  Patrick  Slattery,of  Fenit,for 
a  common  assaijlt,  after  he  had  pleaded  guilty,  did 
it  not  happen  that  he  was  an  evicted  tenant  with  a 
longing  to  regain  that  holding  from  which  he  was 
mercilessly  evicted  because  in  bad  times  he  owed  one 
year's  rent.  This  ugly  looking  business  about  S lattery 
will  long  remain  on  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this 
iistrict,  and   there    are  those  who  apprehend  that  it 


will  not  conduce  to  the  ready  occupation  of  his  farm 
by  any  neighbom-.  In  the  middle  of  April  a  report  of 
the  evidence  of  this  petty  occurrence  appeared  in  our 
columns.  The  Justices  of  Tralee  had  deemed  it 
important  enough  to  hold  the  inquiry  with  closed 
doors.  The  facts  elicited  were  that  Slattery,  sitting 
in  a  donkey  cart,  going  home  under  the  influence  of 
drink,  had  a  scolding  match  with  a  certain  Mary 
Murphy,  who  says  she  was  not  under  the  influence  ot 
drink .  When  they  overtook  another  man  she  told  him 
Slattery  struck  her.  She  bore  no  trace  of  a  mark  in 
Court,  and  from  her  manner  and  other  circumstances 
some  impartial  people  were  supposed  to  divine  that 
she  was  not  Cfflsar's  wife,  at  least  so  far  as  her 
evidence  was  concerned.  A  jury  would  have  scouted 
the  case  out  of  Court  had  it  been  presented  in  the 
same  light  before  them,  but  imfortunately  for  poor 
Slattery  he  seems  to  have  been  wheedled  into  plead- 
ing guilty,  doubtless  under  the  impression  that  he 
would  be  '  let  down  easy.'  In  this  he  was  cruelly  sold 
by  whomsoever  ho  was  led  to  confide  in.  We  do  not 
know  whether  they  will  pride  in  their  smartness,  but 
for  our  part  we  would  prefer  undergoing  the  cripple's 
hard  sentence  than  bear  the  stingings  of  the  conscience 
(if  he  have  any)  of  the  men  who  coaxed  him  into 
Judge  Lawson's  glutinous  web." 

Do  you  now  say  that  was  a  creditable  or  a  dis- 
creditable article  ? — I  am  as  pleased  with  that  article 
to-day  as  I  was  on  the  day  I  wrote  it. 

Am  I  right  in  saying  that  it  would  be  found 
that  the  evidence  of  the  girl  before  the  magistrates 
was  that,  having  taken  this  farm,  Slattery  met 
her,  struck  her,  and  raised  his  stick  to  strike  her 
again  when  a  neighbour  came  up  and  prevented  him  ? 
— That  is  not  the  case.  I  may  explain  that  I  was  under 
the  impression  that  Slattery  was  kept  in  from  that 
petty  sessions  until  the  assizes,  and  I  thought  that  a 
lighter  sentence  on  the  case  might  tend  more  to  the 
peace  of  the  district. 

That  may  be  so  ;  I  only  know  what  the  evidence 
was  in  the  papers. 

Witness. — I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  evi- 
dence; she  wasnota  girl,shewas  about  50  year.' of  age. 

(Reading.)  "  April  18,  1882.  Mary  Murphy,  who 
strongly  objected  to  being  sworn,  deposed  that  she  was 
in  Tralee  on  the  1st  of  this  mouth  (April,  1882), — On 
my  return  home  I  was  overtaken  by  Patrick  Slattery, 
between  Kilfenura  and  Penit.  He  was  sitting  in  a 
donkey's  cart  and  I  was  on  foot. When  he  came  up  he 
asked  me  why  I  took  his  land  and  set  it.  He  meant 
tilling  it.  I  have  about  half  a  quarter  of  score  ground, 
taken  from  Miss  Thompson,  on  Fenit  Island.  It  was 
formerly  on  the  farm  of  Patrick  Slattery.  He  never 
to  my  knowledge  held  any  other  farm  but  this  one.  1 
made  him  no  reply.  He  said  nothing  at  all  next.  I 
suppose  I  must  tell  the  truth.  He  said  '  You  rip,  why 
did  you  set  my  land— you  had  no  authority  to  do  it,' 
and  he  then  struck  me  into  the  face.  He  said  nothing 
about  other  people  taking  the  land.  He  tried  to  strike 
me  a  second  time,  but  was  prevented  by  Patrick 
Garvey.  Slattery  had  no  other  reason  or  motive  for 
striking  me.  Mr.  Horgan  objected,  and  said  it  was 
for  the  Bench  to  call  a  motive.  The  Bench  assented, 
but    suggested   that   a   question   might  be  put  as  ta 
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whether  they  had  any  other  dispute.  Cross-examined. — 
I  went  into  no  hoase  in  the  Spa.  Slattery  and  I  were 
together  ontheroad, before  we  came  up  to  Garvey.about 
ten  minutes.  Only  he  had  plenty  drink  taken  he 
would  not  offend  me.  I  gave  no  information  about 
it  ;  never  spoke  to  Mr.  Holmes  about  it.  Three  or 
,  four  days  ago  the  sergeant  asked  me  a  little  about 
it.  My  right  eye  was  cut  anJ  closed.  I  did  not 
make  any  alarm,  but  I  will  now  tell  yoa  all  about  it. 
Then  when  I  came  up  he  said,  '  God  damn  you,  why 
did  you  take  my  land.'  '  It  is  not  your  land,' 
said  I.  He  then  struck  me,  and  I  ran  for  a 
stone,  and  Garvey  caught  hold  of  me,  and  he  then 
said  he  would  strike  me  again,  I  am  a  temperate 
woman,  had  no  drink  in,  but  could  bear  plenty. 
Patrick  Garvey  deposed  he  was  overtaken  on  the 
road  on  the  occasion  by  Patrick  Slattery  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Murphy,  Before  they,  came  up  there  was  some 
angry  talk  between  them.  When  they  came  up  I 
asked  what  was  it.  Mary  Murphy  complained  that 
Patrick  Flattery  was  after  striking  her.  She  told  me 
to  put  my  hand  on  her  face,  and  I  looked  on  her  and 
did  not  notice  that  she  was  cut  ;  but  as  it  was 
dark  she  might  have  been.  I  did  not  like  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.  Slattery  said  nothing,  only 
when  Mary  Murphy  told  the  cause  of  the  dispute  that 
he  would  do  it  again,  rising  his  stick  to  strike  her, 
I  took  it  out  of  his  hand,  and  she  stooped  for  a  stone, 
and  I  took  it  out  of  her  band.  I  heard  Slattery  say 
nothing.  Cross-examined. — I  did  not  see  Slattery 
strike  her.  She  stated  that  Fat  struck  her,  and  to 
put  my  hand  to  her  face.  They  had  a  jawing  match 
before  they  came  up  to  me.  The  whole  thing 
was  not  worth  talking  about — that  is  my  opinion. 
Mr.  Horgan,  for  the  defence,  said  this  transaction 
occurred  on  Fools'  Day.  He  contended  that  it  could 
not  be  held  that  there  was  an  intention  of  preventing 
her  of  doing  anything,  as  he  merely  asked  her  why 
she  had  done  an  act,  and  did  not  tell  her  not  to  do  it. 
The  Bench  decided  that  there  was  a  primd  facie 
case  of  intimidation  made  out,  and  returned  Slattery 
for  trial  to  the  assizes,  accepting  bail  in  £20  and  twp  ' 
£10  bails."  ,     , 

Witness. — The  evidence  shows  that  the  man  was  not 
able  to  get  on  his  legs  to  follow  her,  and  that  she 
must  have  always  come  up  to  the  car. 

If  you  were  sincerely  desirous  that  the  l^w  should 
be  vindicated,  why  did  you  take  that  opportunity  of 
trying  to  throw  ridicule  on  those  who  were  endeavour- 
ing to  administer  it  ? — According  to  my  idea  it  was 
not  vindicating  the  l^w  to  put  in  these  terrible 
sentences  in  some  cases,  and  to  let  off  people  who 
were  guilty  of  worse  crimes  merely  because  they 
might  have  paid  their  rent.  Further,  I  believe  that, 
considering  the  contradictory  stories  given  in  evidence 
in  this  case,  no  jury  would  have  convicted  ;  no  ]ury 
in  the  world  ;   I  am  not  talking  only  of  a  Kerry  jury. 

By  "  let  olf  "  I  presume  you  mean  that  a  smaller 
sentence  was  passed  on  a  man  convicted  of  man- 
slaughter ? — He    was   let    off   with  a  sentencfe  of  five 


years  ;  it  is  quite  possible  that  I  contrasted  the 
sentences  in  the  two  cases.  I  should  like  to  be 
examined  about  the  Carey  case.  The  article  is 
substantially  about  that. 

The  President. — There  is  no  subject  which  to 
those  who  occupy  the  position  of  Judges  causes  so 
much  pain  and  anxiety  as  meting  out  the  due  propor- 
tion of  sentence.  It  is  the  most  responsible  duty  that 
falls  to  our  lot,  and  the  question  is  whether  now  you 
consider  this  to  be  the  proper  mode  of  dealing  with 
this  subject. 

Witness. — Becognizing  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, I  am  anxious  to  be  examined  on  the  matter.  It 
is  in  order  to  bring  out  the  circumstances  that  I  claim 
to  be  examined  upon  that  case. 

Cross-examination  continued. — You  probably  ex- 
pressed in  private  the  same  views  as  you  expressed  in 
public  in  this  article  ? — Speaking  with  more  intelli- 
gent people,  I  think  I  did  ;  but  to  the  country  people 
I  took  as  strong  ground  on  the  other  side,  because  I 
was  anxious  to  impress  upon  them  that  the  law, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  should  be  vindicated. 

But  this  is  addressed  to  the  readers  of  the  paper  ?— ■ 
Certainly  ;  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  a  paper  can 
express  its  views.  Those  who  pay  £1  a  year  for  the 
paper  are  not  of  the  criminal  class. 

Does  the  article  refer  to  the  case  of  James  Dennehy 
and  D.  Sullivan  ? — No  ;  I  think  that  is  a  case  of 
stealing  tobacco  ;  the  case  it  refers  to  is  that  of 
Carey.  The  article  is  directed  against  informers  more 
than  anything  else,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  informers 
who  bring  about  that  sort  of  crime. 

I  think  in  1883  your  brother  was  elected  for  West- 
meath  ?— Yes.- 

We  know  that  the  outrages  in  the  Phoenix  Park  took 
place  in  1882  and  the  arrests  in  1883,  and  articles 
have  been  read  here  which,  it  is  said,  show  horror  of 
the  crime  and  anxiety  that  the  offenders  should  be 
brought  to  justice.  Those,  you  say,  express  your 
genuine  sentiments  ? — Yes. 

In  1883  had  you  a  correspondent  in  Dublin  ? — I  do 
not  recollect  who  was  the  correspondent,  but  I  think 
,we  had  one  then.  ,, 

:  Whose  letter  you  were  in  the  habit  of  printing  ?— 
,Yes. 

;  Did  you  print  a  letter  from  that  man  deploring  the 
weakness  of  the  Phcenix  Park  murderers  who  had 
pleaded  guilty,  and  the  fact  that  they  had  not  suffi- 
cient "  staying  power  "  ? — I  know  that  there  was  a 
paragraph  to  which  my  attention  was  called  sometime 
afterwards. 

The  letter  appears  in  the  Kerry  Sentinel  of  the  8th 
of  May,  1883,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

"  I  suppose  I  ought  to  feel  ashamed  of^  myself  for 
allowing  such  a  length  of  time  to  6lapse  without 
having  a  chat  with  my  friends,  the  readers  of  the 
Sentinel  ;  but  so  many  events  are  daily  occurring  to 
excite  my  ire  against  the  powers  that  be,  I.feel  im- 
pelled to  utter-  language  of  such  a  nature. that  its 
publication  in  the  columns  of  a  National  organ'  would 
surely  lead  to  unpleasant  times  for  the  proprietor,  and 
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I  am  trying  to  keep  before  my  eyes  the  axiom,  '  The 
best  part  of  valour  is  discretion.'  The  trials  in  Green- 
street  still  drag  their  weary  length  along,  although 
some  of  the  accused  kindly  helped  to  expedite  matters 
by  pleading  guilty,  the  craven  coward  Delaney  even 
thanking  for  the  sentence  of  death  which  was  pro- 
nounced against  him.  It  is  probable  that  Delaney  was 
aware  it  would  not  be  carried  out,  as,  in  his  anxiety 
to  save  his  own  neck,  he  endeavoured  to  fix  the  rope 
round  that  of  young  Tim  Kelly,  as  to  whose  guilt  even 
two  carefully  packed  juries  were  divided,  despite  all 
the  help  given  by  Mr.  Justice  O'Brien's  charges.  From 
the  date  of  Delaney's  first  arrest  on  the  charge  of 
being  after  Judge  Lawson,  all  knew  he  was  the  stuff 
of  which  informers  are  made  ;  but  he  evidently  did 
not  know  enough  of  the  movements  of  tae  '  Inner 
Circle,'  and  had  not  imagination  sufficient  to  supple- 
ment his  want  of  knowledge  to  have  his  servi<;es 
accepted  as  the  price  of  his  liberty.  It  is  a  sad  thing 
the  want  of  '  stalling  '  shown  by  those  men  at  once 
on  the  first  sij;n  of  danger.  It  was  sauve  qui  pcvt. 
Of  course  there  were  a  few  noble  exceptions  ;  but  the 
great  majority  were  utterly  demoralized.  No  matter 
how  one  may  reprobate  their  weakness,  we  can  scarce 
wonder  at  it,  we  who  have  been  told  from  the  lips  of 
the  victims  themselves  of  the  persecution  they  under- 
went, the  intimidation  used,  the  glowing  hopes  of 
wealth  and  freedom  in  a  foreign  land  that  were  held 
out  to  them.  When  Lord  Beaconsfield  added  Cyprus  to 
the  British  colonies,  all  were  puzzled  as  to  the  use  of 
the  acquisition.  It  remained  for  a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment to  let  a  favoured  few  in  the  secret.  When  poor 
Joe  Brady  was  brought  up  to  the  secret  investigation 
at  the  Castle,  he  was  particularly  implored  to  save  his 
young  life  by  telling  all  he  knew,  the  presiding  genius 
at  the  same  time  informing  him  he  would  be  well  re- 
warded and  sent  under  protection  to  Cyprus.  Probably 
pious  and  truthful  James  Carey,  with  his  worthy 
brother  Peter,  will  start  as  builders  and  Government 
contractors  in  the  rising  colony.  It  was  not  alone  at 
the  authorized  investigations  in  the  Castle  that  these 
wretched  men  were  put  to  the  torture  ;  but  the  soli- 
tude of  their  prison  cells  was  intruded  on,  each  were 
told  that  others  were  informing,  and  in  kindliest  tones 
besought  to  save  himself.  Can  we  wonder  that  weak- 
minded  men  should  be  found  wanting  when  proved  in 
such  a  manner  ?  The  guilt  and  all  their  perjury  and 
ein  lies  at  the  door  of  those  who  tempted  them  to  it. 
Were  public  executions  still  in  vogue,  prices  for 
windows  with  a  view  of  the  '  drop  '  at  Eilmainham 
would  rate  as  high  on  Whit  Monday  as  did  those  sur- 
rounding Newgate  in  the  olden  times,  and  the  prices 
would  not  be  paid  by  the  scum  of  the  populace,  uqless, 
indeed,  we  applied  the  term  to  the  crime  de  la  crime, 
for  I  am  sure  these  fashionables  who  thronged  the 
precincts  of  Green-street  Court-house  and  gazed 
through  the  opera-glasses  on  the  faces  of  the  doomed 
brave  men  would  willingly  gloat  over  their  dying 
struggle." 

I  do  not  propose  to  read  more  unless  yon  wish  it. 
Was  the  writer  of  that  article  a  man  who  sympathized 
with  the  bring:-!:  "f  criminals  to  justice  ?— I  thought 
so  ;  though  I  may  say  candidly  that  I  condemn 
strongly  the  tone  of  the  article. 

Are  you  ashamed  of  it  ? — I  did  not  know  of  it  at 
the  time  it  went  in  ;  I  would  not  like  to  put  it' in 
my  paper. 

Aro   you  ashamed  of   it  ? — I     should    be    ashamed 


if  I  had    written  it,  or  had  had    any  previous  know- 
ledge of  it. 
Are  you  ashamed  of  it  f 

The  President.— Ho  has  said  that  he  would  not 
like  to  put  it  in  his  paper. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Was  anybody  but  you 
responsible  for  its  being  put  in  ? — You  must  remember 
that  that  was  the  time  of  the  prosecution  for  the  silly 
business  when  the  boys  printed  notices  and  I  handed 
them  over  to  justice,  and  the  Crown  turned  round  and 
said  that  I  was  a  coward  for  doing  so.  There  was 
very  little  responsibility  in  the  office  of  the  Kerry 
Sentinel. 

Were  you  responsible  ? — I  cannot  say.  Of  course  I 
take  the  responsibility  ;  I  take  the  discredit  ;  but  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  the 
article.  The  tone  of  it,  however,  I  think,  is  strongly 
condemnatory  Of  the  Phosnix  Park  murders.  It  speaks 
of  informers — Delaney  and  that  class  of  individuals — 
and  I  think  is  not  intended  really  to  sympathize  with 
the  murderers  at  all. 

Am  I  rieht  in  saying  that  in  1883-84  agrarian  crime 
diminished  considerably  ? — I  know  that  that  view  has 
been  taken,  but  I  did  not  notice  that  ;  ^on  the  con- 
trary, I  do  not  think  that  it  was  so,  I  was  in  Kerry 
at  the  time. 

In  1886  were  various  branches  of  the  Land  League 
started  in  Kerry  ? — The  National  League  dates  from 
1885. 

There  were  branches,  I  think,  in  January,  1885  ?— 
Yes. 

And  they  were  pretty  active  ?  — There  was  a  good 
deal  of  activity  ;  I  was  pretty  busy  myself  in 
organizing  branches  throughout  that  year. 

I  think  speeches  were  made  by  you  and   Mr.  O'Brien 
and  other    prominent  members  of  the  party  ? — Yes  ;  in 
1885  Mr.  O'Brien    and  Mr.    Healy  were  at  KiUarney 
and  Mr.  Dillon  also  spoke. 

On  the  2d  of  June,  1885,  were  you  at  Killorglin  ? 
— Yes  ;  I  organized  a  branch. 

At  that  meeting  did  you  use  these  words  among 
others?  : — "The  land-grabber  has  come  forward  and 
shown  his  cowardly  head  (booh);  I  say  the  land-grabber 
has  come  forward  and  shown  his  villain  claw  like  the 
foul  demon  does  his  cloven  foot."  Did  you  use  that 
language  ?— I  do  not  think  so.  My  recollection  of  the 
Killorglin  meeting  was  that  my  speech  was  strongly 
denunciatory  of  outrage. 

Do  you  say  that  there  was  no  land-grabbing  at 
Killorglin  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Do  you  recollect  using  language  of  that  charactei 
there  ? — Some  of  the  expressions  I  may  have  used  ; 
but  I  do  not  think  I  used  those  three  sentences  in 
succession  in  any  speech,  at  any  place.  I  think  it  is 
unlike  the  Killorglin  speech. 

Mr.  T.  Haerington  then  read  from  the  report  in 
the  Kerry  Sentinel  as  follows  : — 

"  I  know  that  here  and  around  you,  and  not  far 
from  you  in  many  districts  surrounding  you,  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Irish  National  League  have  been  grossly 
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Tiolated,  and  that  the  laws,  I  might  say,  the  Goti- 
giveii  laws,  preached  to  you  by  the  tribunes  of  Ireland 
have  been  grossly  violated  (cheers),  and  that  the  land- 
grabber  has  come  forward  and  shown  his  cowardly 
head.  (Booh.)  I  say  the  land-grabber  has  come  for- 
ward and  shown  his  villain's  claw  like  the  foul  demon 
does  his  cloven  foot.  (Renewed  boohing.)  But  why 
should  I  expend  breath  in  trying  to  turn  black  to 
•white  ?  You  know,  my  friends,  it  is  useless  to  attempt 
to  make  the  leopard  change  his  spots,  and  landlords 
are  no  more  here  to-day  than  they  were  before, taking 
the  produce  of  your  land  from  you.  But  I  trust  you 
are  changed  from  being  serfs,  slaves,  crouching  and 
fawning  sycophants,  and  that  you  stand  here  to-day  to 
demand  your  rights,  pledged  and  vowed  to  live  or  die, 
to  stand  or  fall  with  those  claims  that  you  put  for- 
ward.    (Cheers.)" 

Witness  (to  Mr.  Murphy). — There  is  no  local  refer- 
ence there  at  all  ;  by  the  way  in  which  you  read  the 
three  sentences  it  looked  as  if  the  words  were  aimed 
at  some  person  in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  connexion  with  this  I  am  afraid  I  must  trouble 
your  Lordships  with  the  proceedings  of  different 
branches  of  the  League  in  1885.  On  the  30th  of 
January,  speaking  of  a  prosecution  under  the  Grimes 
Act,  the  Sentinel  says  : — "  The  parties  charged  were 
ably  defended,  and  the  evidence  in  their  favour  was 
overwhelming  ;  but  to  no  purpose,  for  the  word  of 
every  lying  land-grabber  and  boycotted  blackguard  in 
the  country  would  be  taken  singly  against  the  oaths 
of  all  the  respectable  people  in  it." 

Witness. — Yes;  that  is  perfectly  true  in  county  Kerry. 

Then  on  February  6  there  is  a  report  of  the  Castle- 
maine  branch,  at  which  the  following  resolution  was 
passed  : — '•  As  land-grabbing  and  grass-grabbing  are 
the  most  enlivening  agents  in  encouraging  eviction, 
we  condemn  them  as  something  diabolical  in  the 
present  crisis."  On  April  28  there  is  a  report  of  a 
resolution  passed  at  the  Currans  branch,  expelling  the 
treasurer,  W.  C.  Daly,  for  giving  bail  to  ox-police- 
constablo  Devlin. 

Witness. — That  is  a  case  where  the  League  was  try- 
ing to  aid  justice.  Devlin  was  the  man  who  had  in- 
flicted the  wound  in  the  Currans  shooting  case,  and 
caused  the  death  of  the  man.  He  had  fled  fromjustice, 
and  was  arrested  at  Queenstown  in  attempting  to  leave 
the  country.  Daly  was  expelled  for  having  given 
security  for  him  to  the  extent  of  £30. 

On  March  27  there  is  a  report  of  a  resolution  ijussed 
at  the  Milltown  branch  : — '*  That  we  deal  only  with 
those  shopkeepers,  farmers,  tradesmen,  &c.,  who  are 
members  of  the  National  League." — I  do  nut  think 
you  will  find  many  of  those  resolutions  in  Kerry.  I 
was  strongly  against  it,  and  I  remember  dealing 
strongly  with  a  resolution  of  that  kind.  I  daresay 
you  may  find  some  out  of  several  hundred  re.solntions. 

On  the  ist  of  May  there  is  a  resolution  of  the 
Atheare  branch  : — "  That  we  condemn  the  shameful 
neutrality  of  those  who  have  not  yet  joined  the 
National  League."  On  the  12th  of  May  there  is  a 
resolution  of  the  Currans  branch  : — "  That  for  the 
purpose   of   displaying   our   patriotism  in  a  practical 


manner,  we,  the  members  of  the  Currans  branch, 
pledge  ourselves  to-day  to  hold  intercourse  with  no 
farmer,  trader,  shopkeeper,  or  labourer,  except  a 
member  of  the  National  League."  May  26,  resolution 
of  the  Ballyhar  branch  : — "  That  we  condemn  in  the 
strongest  terms  all  grabbing,  and  call  upon  any  one 
so  offending  to  desist  from  thus  acting,  as  we  look 
upon  those  persons  as  the  greatest  curse  to  theraseh'ps 
and  their  country."  On  the  15th  of  May,  under  the 
heading  of  "  Koasting  a  bailiff  "  is  an  account  of  an 
outrage  on  James  Lynch,  who  was  in  charge  of  a  farm 
from  which  T.  Cleary  had  been  evicted.  Lynch  bad 
been  "  placed  across  the  fire  and  held  there  by  some 
party  or  parties  until  he  was  severely  burned." 

Witness. — I  think  that  must  have  been  a  I'ress 
Association  paragraph  put  into  the  paper. 

The  Attorney-General. — There  is  not  one  word 
abont  the  Press  Association  ;  it  is  a  paragraph  about 
"  Boasting  a  bailiff." 

Witness.— 'That  is  a  newspaper  heading  used  in  other 
papers  all  over  the  country.  The  occurrence  took 
place  far  away. 

The  Attorney-General. — Thefe  is  no  reference 
to  any  other  paper  of  any  kind. 

Witness. — I  state  positively  that  it  is  a  heading 
taken  from  other  papers,  and  in  ten  minutes  after  I 
leave  the  box  I  will  produce  evidence  of  it. 

The  President. — It  has  no  bearing  either  way, 

Cross-examination  continued  by  Mr.  Murphy.— 
Now  Mr.  Harrington,  the  next  extract  to  which  I 
will  call  your  attention  is  one  which  appeared  in  the 
Kerry  Sentinel  on  the  19th  of  June,  1885,  which 
relates  to  what  occurred  at  the  Killorglin  branch,  and 
it  is  as  follows  : — **  Surrender  of  a  farm  by  Sullivan, 
Glouucitane.— The  repentant  sinner  sought  forgiveness 
at  the  hands  of  the  League . "  That  is  the  way  in 
which  his  action  is  referred  to  ? — Yes,  I  admit  that. 

Then,  on  June  23,  the  following  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  Ballydonoghue  branch  : — "  That  wo 
hereby  pledge  ourselves  not  to  buy  hay  or  meadowing 
from  any  farmer  during  the  coming  sales  who  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Irish  National  League."  On  the  8th 
of  September,  in  reference  to  the  same  branch,  this 
paragraph  appears  : — "  A  farmer  expelled  for  buying 
empty  firkins  for  a  land-grabber."  At  the  Causeway 
branch,  on  July  31,  a  resolution  was  passed  : — "  That 
no  tnember  of  this  branch  will  give  stones  to  any  road 
contractor  who  is  not  joined  in  this  League."  Then 
at  the  Ardfeit  branch,  on  August  25,  the  following 
paragraph  appeared  : — "  The  Vandeleur  tenants  de- 
clared their  determination  to  refuse  to  pay  rent  with- 
out some  reduction.  Michael  and  James  Kirby  came 
before  the  League  and  apologized  for  having  taken 
care  of  an  evicted  farm  at  Liscahane,  from  which 
James  Kirby  (a  relative)  had  been  evicted.  They 
pledged  themselves  never  to  have  any  more  to  do 
with  '  Crobeen' work  either  for  Mrs.  Denny  or  anybody 
else.  The  meeting  charitably  extended  a  pardon  to 
the  pair  of  penitents."  Then,  on  the  25th  of  August, 
the  following   appeared   in  reference  to  the  Ballyhac 
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branch  : — "  A  new  member  was  admitted  after 
having  apologized  for  having  worked  for  J.  W.  Leahy 
on  an  evicted  farm."  This  report  concludes  with  :— 
i"  In  the  above  report  'a  resolution  was  contained 
which,  from  motives  of  prudence,  we  have  deemed  it 
necessary  to  omit.— Ed.  .ff.S."  That  resolution  was 
as  follows  : — "  That  every  householder  in  the  parish 
do  come  forward  at  once  and  enroll  himself  under  the 
banner  of  the  National  League,  it  not  being  considered 
sufficient  for  the  junior  members  to  be  joined  there- 
in." Do  you  remember  what  the  resolution  was  that 
motives  of  prudence  prevented  you  from  printing  ? — I 
do  not.  I  know  that  the  resolution  was  one  of 
a  character  which  I  did  not  print  for  the  sake  of  the 
League  and  of  the  country. 

Then  at  the  Lixnaw  branch,  on  the  22d  of  Septem- 
ber, the  following  resolution  was  passed  : — "  That  we 
earnestly  request  of  all  parties  who  have  not  yet 
joined  the  League  to  come  forward  and  do  so,  as  all 
defaulters'  names  will  in  a  few  more  Simdays  be 
posted  up  on  the  chapel  gate . "  Then  in  relation  to 
the  same  branch,  on  the  same  day  appeared  the  fol- 
lowing : — "  Two  men  were  directed  to  attend  and 
explain  their  conduct  in  talking  to  John  Brown,  who 
is  boycotted  and  under  police  protection  "  ? — You 
would  find  condemnations  of  those  practices  in  the  .fferry 
Sentinel  in  both  letters  and  leading  articles. 

The  Peesident.— Was  there  any  action  taken  by  the 
central  body  with  regard  to  the  resolutions  to  which 
you  refer  ? 

Witness. — Yes,  my  Lord  ;  and  I  wrote  articles  in 
reference  to  them. 

Mr.  MtTEPHY. — I  was  about  to  put  a  question  in 
reference  to  that  matter,  my  Lord.  (To  the  witness.) 
Can  you  point  to  any  action  in  reference  to  these  re- 
solutions prior  to  1887  which  was  taken  by  any 
central  body  in  Kerry  ? — There  was  no  central  body  in 
Kerry  to  take  any  action,  but  I  can  point  to  many 
articles  in  the  Kerry  Sentinel  condemning  these  re- 
solutions. There  was  one  article  in  particular  in  1883, 
headed  "  Save  us  from  our  friends." 

That  is  general  declamation,  if  I  may  say  so  ? — No, 
pardon  I  me  ;  it  is  a  definite  condemnation  of  the  re- 
solutions. You  must  recollect  that  I  am  not  merely  a 
witness  ;  I  am  an  alleged  criminal  under  .cross-exa- 
mination, and  therefore  I  am  anxious  to  make  my 
answer  definite. 

The  Peesident. — I  was  asking  whether  there  was 
any  action  taken  by  the  central  body  of  the  League 
condemning  these  resolutions,  which  the  witness  very 
properly  in  his  own  interest  says  he  condemns. 

Mr.  Keid.— I  shallput  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington  into 
the  box  in  reference  to  this  matter,  my  Lord. 

The  Peesidekt. — Very  well. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Then,  on  the  16th 
of  October,  1885,  appears  the  following  with  re- 
ference to  the  Kilgarvan  branch  : — 

"  Archdeacon   O'Sullivan   presided   at  preliminary 
meeting. 
■    "  Dec.    4. — Relatives    of    Daniel    Quill  censured. 


"  Dec.  4. — Humphi-y  Lynch  ordered  to  leave  employ 
of  Mr.  Hartrop  as  caretaker  on  an  evicted  farm." 

Then,  on  October  23,  in  reference  to  the  Knockane 
branch  the  following  appeared  : — "  Jer.  Houlihan, 
charged  with  grassgrabbing  by  Daniel  Mahony, 
apologized  and  was  admitted  a  member."  Then  on 
November  6,  in  reference  to  the  Ballyhar  branch, 
there  appeared  :— "Michael  Foley  expelled  for  having 
paid  his  rent"  ?— That  is  very  strange.  He  must  have 
been  a  man  who  had  joined  a  combination  fcr  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  reduction  of  rent  and  had  then 
broken  its  rules. 

Then,  on  November  24,  in  reference  to  the  Firies 
branch,  appears  the  following  : — 

"  Rev.  P.  O'Connor  presided. 

"  E.  Harrington  spoke. 

"  Letter  read  from  Father  M'Mahon. 

"  A  vote  of  condolence  was  passed  to  Mrs.  O'Sulli- 
van, whose  son  was  shot  in  the  moonlight  affray  at 
Castle  Farm  (the  Curtin  murder).  A  subscription  list 
was  opened  immediately  after  mass  on  her  behalf. 
In  a  few  hours  the  sum  of  £35  was  subscribed.  All  the 
parishes  of  Kerry  are  expected  to  follow  the  example. 
The    Rev.  P.  O'Connor   presided  "  ? 

Witness. — A  letter  afterwards  appeared  contra- 
dicting that. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  read  it  if  that  is  so.  On  the 
same  day  I  find  a  paragraph  in  which  it  is  proposed  to 
erect  a  memorial  cross  to  the  memory  of  Allen, 
Larkin,  and  O'Brien.  Was  that  inserted  with  your 
sanction  ? — I  suppose  so,  as  it  appeared  in  my  paper. 
I  certainly  should  not  have  sanctioned  the  action  of 
the  League  in  that  matter,  but  if  these  men  desired  to 
take  that  course  I  saw  nothing  wrong  in  it. 

Then,  on  December  8,  the  following  appears  with 
reference  to  Ballybunion  : — "  Resolution. — That  any 
member  of  this  branch  who  is  found  associating, 
harbouring,  or  dealing,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  an 
emergency  man, a  herd,  a  grass-grabber,a  land-grabber, 
be  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  to  the  National  movement 
and  be  liable  to  expulsion."  Now,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
Mr.  Harrington,  according  to  the  police  returns  it 
would  appear  that  prior  to  the  opening  of  this  branch 
of  the  League  only  two  crimes  were  reported  as 
agrarian  in  this  district  and  that  that  number  was 
increased  to  13  after  it  was  established.  Is.  that 
correct  ? — I  say  that  robberies  were  being  committed 
night  after  night,  and  that  they  were  sometimes 
called  agrarian  crimes  and  sometimes  not.  These 
crimes  were  not  called  agrarian  until  it  became  an 
object  to  put  up  the  amount  of  agrarian  crime.  I 
wish,  however,  in  fairness  to  say  that  agrarian  crime 
increased  somewhat  after  the  period  you  have 
mentioned,  as  there  was  great  oppression  of  the 
tenants  and  a  consequent  increase  of  agrarian  crime. 

Now,  on  the  6th  of  January,  1886,  there  was  started 
a  branch  of  the  League  at  Knocknagoshel,  on  which 
occasion,  Mr.  Harrington,  you  were  a  speaker  ? — Yes. 

I  am  right  in  saying  that  very  strong  speeches 
were     delivered     on     that     occasion,     in     which 
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land-grabbers  and  others  were  denounced  ? —  No, 
certainly  not.  I  think  it  is  very  unfair  that 
the  Government  should  suppress  the  report  of 
my  speech  at  that  meeting. 

The  Pkesident.— In  what  way  have  the  Govern- 
ment suppressed  it  ? 

Mr.  E.  Harrington. — They  have  given  me  no  report 
of  it,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  MuEPHY.— There  is  no  report  of  it. 

The  Pebsident.— What  do  you  mean  by  the  Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr.  E.  Harrington.— I  mean  the  Government  short- 
hand writers  or  the  police  of&cers. 

The  Peesident. — I  want  to  understand  what  does 
he  mean  when  he  says  that  the  Government  have  un- 
fairly suppressed  the  report  of  his  speech. 

Mr.  B.  Harrington. — They  have  produced  no  report 
of  it,  and  say  that  they  will  give  no  report. 

The  Peesident. — Do  you  mean  in  this  inquiry  ? 

Mr.  E.  Harrington. — Yes,  my  Lord. 

The  Peesident.— The  Goverimient  have  nothing  to 
do  with  this  inquiry. 

Mr.  E.  Harrington. — It  was  a  Government  inspector 
who  produced  Dr.  Moriarty's  speech. 

The  Peesibent. — The  proper  thing  would  have  been 
to  have  called  for  it. 

Mr.  B.  Harrington. — It  was  called  for  here  by  Sir 
C.  Russell,  He  asked  the  witness  Huggins  whether 
he  had  any  report  of  my  speech,  and  he  said  he  had  not. 

The  Peesident.— What  I  am  calling  attention  to  is 
that  you  have  no  business  to  introduce  expressions  of 
that  kind.  The  Government  have  nothing  to  do  with 
this  inquiry.  The  witnesses  have  been  ordinary  wit- 
nesses. 

Mr.  E.  Harrington.— My  Lord,  I  cannot  discrimi- 
nate. 

'■  The  Peesident. — Yes,  you  must  not  deal  with  the 
Government,  you  must  deal  with  the  witnesses.  Who 
is  the  witness  who  you  say  suppressed  the  report  of 
your  speech  ? 

Mr.  E.  Harrington. — Mr.  Huggins  gave  this  speech 
of  Dr.  Moriarty's  in  which  this  nasty  expression 
occurs,  and  he  did  not  give  a  line  of  my  speech  when 
I  spoke  an  hour  denouncing  crime  in  that  place. 

Mr.  MuEPHY.— If  that  is  the  trouble  I  think  I  am 
in  possession  of  a  report  of  that  speech,  which  it  was 
not  possible  to  produce  when  Mr.  Huggins  was  here. 

The  Peesident.— Then  we  had  better  have  it. 

Mr.  Mtjephy. — Just  see  if  you  recollect  this  speech 
of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Casey. 

Mr.  E.  Harrington. — All  the  speeches  were  denunci- 
atory of  outrage,  and  that  is  another  reason  why  you 
have  not  a  line  of  them. 

Mr.  Muephy.— That  is  another  imputation  which 
you  ought  not  to  make  here. 

Mr.  E.  Harrington.— That  is  an  imputation  which  I 
make  upon  my  oath  here. 

.  Cross-examination  continued. — Do  you  know  a  short- 
hand writer,  James  Hourican  ?— He  is  not  a,  shorthand 
trrlter,  be  is  a  police-constable. 


Just  listen  to  this  : — 

"  Eev.  M'Casey,  P.P.,  Abbeyfeale, chairman,  said  ho 
came  here  to-day  to  preside  at  this  meeting  at  the 
request  of  tne  Eev.  Father  Moriarty,  of  Brosna,  and 
also  to  denounce  land-grabbers  as  the  curse  of  tho 
country,  and  that  they  should  be  passed  by  on  tho 
streets  with  scorn  and  contempt,  and  that  no  person 
should  speak  to  orlookatthem.He  advised  them  to  pay 
no  rent  except  a  fair  one,  which  this  year  he  believes 
to  be  no  rent — until  they  would  count  all  the  money 
they  made  for  the  past  year  after  clothing  and  sup- 
porting their  families  comfortably  and  paying  all 
their  calls,  then  deduct  a  reasonable  wages  for  your- 
self and  family,  for  the  working  of  the  farm,  pocket 
half  the  profits,  whatever  they  are,  and  then  give  the 
remainder  to  the  landlord.  If  you  have  no  profits,  then 
give  him  none  at  all,  and  I'll  guarantee  that  he  won't 
get  any  this  year.  He  also  denounced  outrages,  and 
said  they  would  injure  the  cause  of  the  country.'" 

Is  that  right  ? — It  is  not  right  to  put  the  report  in 
that  way.  Hourican  was  sent  to  make  a  report,  and 
he  has  not  made  a  fair  one.  The  bulk  of  the  speeches 
were  denunciatory  of  outrages. 

Mr.  Keid. — Looking  to  the  heading  of  this  report— 
"  Abstract  of  speeches  " — it  is  possible  that  there 
may  be  more  of  them.  I  should  like  to  have  the  whole 
note  of  these  speeches. 

Mr.  Muephy.— There  will  be  no  difficulty  about 
that. 

The  Attoeney-GeneeaIi.— Both  sides  have  been 
furnished  with  the  same  transcript. 

Mr.  Muephy. — These  only  purport  to  be  abstracts. 

The  Peesident.— They  do  not  give  the  whole  of 
tho  speeches. 

Cross-examination  continued. — This  is  what,  you  are 
stated  to  have  said : — 

"Mr.  Edward  Harrington,  M.  P.,  referred  to  the  second 
resolution,  and  said  that  the  man  who  grabbed  land, 
grass,  or  cut  rushes  on  evicted  farms  should  not  ha 
spoken  to.  Wherever  he  might  be  met  he  should  be 
shunned  by  every  right-minded  man.  Those  people 
who  cut  rushes  on  those  farms  should  know  that  that 
was  grabbing.  Those  rushes  pointed  their  tapering 
heads  to  Heaven  as  if  to  invoke  vengeance  on  the  man 
who  grabbed  them  off  evicted  farms.  Pay  your  land- 
lord a  fair  rent,  but  do  not  steal  to  pay  him.  If  there 
is  anything  to  justify  stealing,  it  might  be  stealing  to 
relieve  the  wants  of  poor  struggling  neighbours,  but, 
mind,  don't  steal  to  pay  the  landlord.  Do  not  commit 
any  outrages,  as  at  the  present  time  they  only  injure 
the  best  interests  of  the  country  and  strengthen  the 
hands  of  our  enemies." 

Mr.  E.  Harrington.— That  is  a  vile  paraphrase  o£ 
what  I  said.  I  say  honestly  that  my  speech  was 
as  strongly  denunciatory  of  outrage  as  any  article 
in  my  paper.  It  is  a  cruel  thing  that  that  man  should 
be  paid  Government  money  to  write  what  is  practi* 
cally  a  libel. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
no  report  of  your  meeting  appeared  in  any  Nationalist 
paper  ? — Yes,  and  that  explains  the  shortness  of  these 
reports,  because  I  always  asserted  that  your  reportera 
used  to  copy  tlieir  reports  out  of  our  papers. 
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If  the  speeches  were  considered  to  be  safe  ones 
how  was  it  that  they  were  not  published  in  your 
papers  ? — I  should  like  to  explain  that.  In  returning 
from  the  meeting  a  frost  came  on  and  our  horse  fell 
and  we  lost  our  train,  and  did  not  get  back  in  time  to 
publish  the  speech. 

Do  you  recollect  this  speech  being  delivered  ? — 

"  Mr.  J.  D.  Sheehan,  M.P.,  asked  the  people  to  use 
to  the  best  advantage  boycotting — that  powerful  in- 
strument which  they  possessed — against  the  land-grab*er 
and  the  grass-grabber,  and  said  he  knew  that  there  were 
plenty  of  people  about  here  who  have  received  these 
processes  for  rent,  but  he  warned  them  against  going 
behind  their  neighbours'  backs  to  pay  their  rents,  but 
to  stick  together.  Go  to  the  League  rooms,  post  the 
documents  on  the  walls  there  to  show  every  person  the 
condition  they  are  in.  Let  no  man  go  slinking  into 
the  rent  office  behind  his  neighbour's  back.  If  he  does 
he  is  as  bad  as  any  grabber  and  should  be  treated  in 
the  same  way.  When  we  have  our  own  Parliament  we 
will  parcel  out  the  land  ourselves  at  its  value.  They 
heard  a  lot  about  a  fair  rent,  but  I  consider  a  '  fair 
rent  '  to  be  '  no  rent.'  He  also  spoke  against  the 
commission  of  outrages,  as  at  present,  when  the  goal 
was  so  nearly  reached,  they  might  injure  the  cause." 
— That  is  a  very  unfair  report.  I  say  that  every  speech 
delivered  that  day  was  aimed  directly  at  outrages. 
That  was  the  object  of  our  meeting. 

Then  comes  this  speech  : — 

"J.  Stack,  Esq.,  M.P.,  spoke  of  the  number  of  evic- 
tions that  would  probably  take  place  this  year  by  the 
landlords  in  the  locality,  but  they  might  all  know 
from  him  there,  as  a  member  of  an  alien  Parliament, 
that  he  is  going  into  the  British  Parliament  House  a 
sworn  enemy  of  the  Sandes,  the  Herberts,  the  Husseys, 
the  Headleys,  and  Kenmares,  and  would  not  rest  until 
he  saw  the  total  extinction  of  landlordism." 
Then  follows  the  speech  of  Dr.  Moriarty,  which 
you  say  is  correct  in  substance  ? — What  I  said  was  that 
I  had  no  reason  to  doubt  its  accuracy  as  far  as  itwent. 

Then  comes  this  speech  : — 

"  Patrick  O.  Sullivan,  president  of  the  Knockna- 
goshel  Irish  National  League,  spoke  on  the  necessity 
for  and  the  benefits  to  be  acquired  by  Home  Eule  and 
the  boycotting  of  grabbers.  He  said  he  would  be 
glad  to  see  all  the  landlords  buried  six  feet  under 
ground,  and  would  like  to  see  them  all  in  '  Flddler's- 
green,'  seven  miles  below  the  '  hot  place.'  " 
These  reports  of  speeches  purport  to  be  signed 
by  **  James  Hourican,  constable,"  with  his  number 
attached. 

Mr.  B.  Harrington. — I  wish  to  say  again  that  I  was 
speaking  for  an  hour, or  at  least  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  and  that  I  strongly  denounced  outrage.  I  know 
Hourican.    He  is  not  a  shorthand  writer. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  1886,  was  Baron  Dowse  the 
Judge  at  the  Kerry  Summer  Assizes  '!  I  think  I  am 
quoting  from  the  Kerry  Sentinel  report,  from  which  it 
appears  he  said  : —  .  .  .  "I  am  in  a  position  to 
be  able  to  pass  some  sort  of  an  opinion  in  a  general 
way  upon  the  condition  of  this  county  .  .  .  having 
regard  to  the  information  I  have  previously  received 
and  information  I  have  received  now  ...  to  tell 
you  my  deliberate  opinion  is  that  the  county  Kerry 
was  never  in  a   worse   position  or   condition  than  it  ^ 


now  is  with  reference  to  crime — never.  I  find  that 
219  offences,  specially  reported  to  the  constabulary, 
have  been  committed  here  since  the  last  assizes  "  (foui 
months  previous).  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  learned 
Judge  used  thos^  words  ? — Yes,  and  it  is  also  a  fact 
that  on  the  same  occasion  he  condoled  strongly  with 
the  grand  jury  upon  the  fact  of  the  murder  of  their 
member,  who  happened  to  be  standing  at  the  time  in 
front  of  the  jury-box.  There  was  a  general  laugh,  in 
which  the  Jndge  himself  joined.  (Laughter.)  Such 
statements  of  Judges  are  therefore  not  always  to  be 
entirely  relied  upon. 

Are  you  one  of  those  who  consider  it  a  serious  offence 
for  an  evicted  tenant  to  retake  forcible  possession  of 
his  holding? — I  do  not  recognize  that  as  an  illegal  act, 
but  it  has  been  treated  in  Ksrry  as  the  greatest 
offence. 

Even  if  done  with  the  assistance  of  armed  men  ? — I 
have  seen  women  and  babies  sitting  by  the  hedgeside 
in  November  and  December,  and  have  kicked  the 
doors  in  myself  and  put  them  in  and  told  them  to 
tell  who  did  it,  for  I  was  willing  to  take  the  conse- 
quences. At  Glenbeigh,  in  November,  1886,  I  told 
the  people  that  it  would  be  a  shame  for  them  to  stop 
one  hour  outside  the  shelter  of  their  humes.  I 
believe  it  would  be  a  crime  if  a  man  allowed  his 
wife  and  children  to  be  outside  the  little  hats  that 
they  built  themselves.  Their  rents  amounted  to  £2  a 
year,  and  because  they  had  not  paid  it  they  were 
turned  out  of  their  homes,  which  it  had  cost  them 
£25  to  build.  I  told  them  that  they  were  not  to 
allow  their  children  to  perish  when  they  were  25 
miles  from  a  workhouse.  There  were  more  than  40 
women,  some  of  whom  were  nursing  young  babies, 
and,  as  I  have  said,  I  kicked  in  the  doors  myself. 

Was  not  the  result  of  the  Land  League  actipn  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  agrarian  crimes  ? — There 
were  many  alleged  outrages,  which  the  police  put 
down  as  agrarian  crimes,  which  I  still  believe  to  be 
bogus  offences. 

Now  I  will  go  on  to  1887,  when  the  persecution  of 
James  Pitzmaurice  by  the  Lixnaw  branch  of  the 
League  commenced.  There  was  a  history  of  that  per- 
secution in  your  own  paper  ? — I  thought  it  necessary 
to  check  that. 

Whether  it  appeared  in  your  paper  or  in  the  Weekly 
Reporter,  have  you  any  doubt  that  resolutions 
denouncing  James  Fitzraaurice  were  passed  by  the 
Lixnaw  branch  ? 

Mr.  Rbid. — I  do  not  think  my  friend  is  at  liberty 
to  read  resolutions  not  appearing  in  his  paper  if  the 
witness  says  he  knows  nothiug  of  them. 

The  Peesident. — That  is  the  question — has  he  any 
doubt  as  to  this  resolution  ? 

Mr.  Murphy. — (To  witness.)  Do  you  suggest  the 
occurrence  was  imaginary  ? — I  do  not  wish,  unless 
forced,  to  give  my  opinion  of  my  rival  paper,  which 
I  do  not  usually  read.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
resolutions  in  question. 

Mr.  Mcr.ruY. — At   a  meeting  of  the  LixuaWj branch 
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on  the  4th  of  February,  1SS7,  it  was  resolved  : — 
"  That  the  secretary  should  write  to  James  Fitz- 
mauriee  to  appear  at  the  next  meeting  and  explain  his 
conduct."  Who  was  the  secretary  of  this  branch  ? — 
There  were  two— Quilter  and  Dowling.  The  Lixnaw 
branch  ceased  to  exist  some  two  months  before  the 
suppression  of  the  League  in  Kerry. 

Mr.  Murphy. — I  am  informed,  my  Lord,  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Reid  that  Quilter  was  brought  over  here 
as  a  witness,  but  has,  unfortunately,  died. 

Witness. — I  have  a  suspicion  that  Quilter  did  the 
active  work  as  secretary. 

Mr.  MuBPHY. — I  will  call  your  attention  to  various 
reports  of  the  Lixnaw  branch  meetings  appearing  in 
your  paper  with  reference  to  James  Fitzmaurice.  On 
June  27,  1887,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  oC 
another  case,  Mr.  Quilter  said  it  was  clearly  a  case 
of  grabbing,  and  then  Mr.  Dowling,  the  other  secre- 
tary,said,  **  It  was  almost  as  bad  as  the  case  of  James 
Fitzmaurice,  of  Ahabeg,  who  has  grabbed  a  farm 
from  which  his  brother  was  recently  evicted."  Under 
date  July  1  this  appears  : — "  At  a  largely-attended 
meeting  of  this  branch,  held  on  Sunday,  the  12th  of 
June,  the  following  resolution,  among  others,  was 
unanimously  adopted  : — Proposed  by  Mr.  T.  Dowline 
and  seconded'  by  Mr.  Eugene  Costelloe,  — '  Resolved 
that  as  James  Fitzmaurice,  of  Ahabeg,  still  persists  in 
allowing  his  cattle  to  graze  on  the  farm  from  which 
his  brother  Edmond  was  recently  evicted,  and  refuses 
to  give  this  League  any  explanation  in  extenuation  of 
his  conduct,  we  hereby  call  on  the  public  to  treat  him 
as  a  laud-grabber.'  "  On  the  28th  of  October  this 
resolution  of  the  Lixuaw  branch  is  reported  : — "  That 
.  .  .  .  we  again  call  on  the  public  to  marli  by 
every  constitutional  means  their  disapprobation  of  the 
conduct  of  James  Fitzmaurice,  who  has  been  so  base 
and  inhuman  as  to  grab  his  brother's  land." 

About  the  same  date  in  October  did  yoQ  publish  an 
editorial  note  in  the  Kerry  Sentinel  intimating  that 
you  would  continue  "  namipg  "  persons  who  did  not 
join  the  Land  League  ? — Yes,  and  I  was  prosecuted  for 
so  doing.  I  met  the  prosecution  and  toolc  the  conse- 
quences of  it,  and  will  do  so  again.  I  did  it  as  much 
for  the  quietness  of  the  country  as  for  the  national 
cause. 

Let  us  see  the  consequences.  We  find,  whether  as  a 
consequence  of  this  proceeding  or  not,  that  on 
November  3  M'EUicot  was  shot  in  the  thighs  for 
lending  his  thrashing  machine.  On  the  8th  of 
November  Quin,  a  caretaker,  was  murdered. 

Witness. — Yes, and  the  land-grabber  Kirby  was  hung 
for  it.    The  League  was  in  favour  of  Quin. 

Mr.  MtJRPHV. — On  the  31st  of  January  following 
James  Fitzmaurice  was  murdered. 

Witness. — That  was  not  recorded  in  the  agrarian 
returns  ;  but  .it  ought  to  have  been,  for  it  was  un- 
doubtedly an  agrarian  murder. 

The  Attorney-General  then  read  the  article  in 
the  Kerry  Sentinel  to  which  reference  had  been  made, 
in  wliich  it  was  stated  that  the  practice  of  continuing 


to  ' '  name  ' '  persons  who  did  not  join  the  League 
would  be  continued.  . 

Mr.  Murphy.— Before  writing  that  editorial  notice 
had  you  had  it  under  your  observation  that  very 
eminent  people  had  pointed  out  the  extreme  danger  of 
naming  persons  and  holding  them  up  to  the  odium  of 
others  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  had  been  pointed  out. 
I  do  not  think  that  was  present  in  my  mind. 

I  have  read  you  a  variety  of  resolutions  passed  by 
the  Land  League.  Were  you  not  aware  that  many 
people  of  eminence  considered  it  a  very  dangerous 
thing  thus  to  hold  up  persons  to  the  odium  of  others  ? 
— Yes,  I  was  aware  of  the  views  expressed  on  both 
sides.  I  may  say  at  once  that  I  did  not  agree  with 
many  of  the  views  expressed  by  Dr.  O'Dwyer,  the 
Bishop  of  Limerick.  Of  course  there  is  a  danger  in 
exposing  any  man  to  public  odium. 

Has  not  your  experience  told  you  that  men  who  were 
held  up  in  this  way  to  public  odium  were  afterwards 
visited  by  moonlighters  ? — My  experience  is  the  other 
way.  The  moonlighters  visited  the  men  against  whom 
not  a  breath  was  uttered,  as  the  case  of  Mr.  Curtiu 
shows. 

Now,  about  yourself,  Mr.  Harrington.  In  January, 
1882,  were  you  prosecuted  for  being  a  party  to  print- 
ing a  threatening  notice,  and  sentenced  to  six  months' 
imprisonment  ? — Yes.  I  appealed  against  the  convic- 
tion and  it  was  affirmed,  but  not  on  the  ground  on 
which  it  was  passed,  and  I  suffered  the  imprisonment. 

Were  you  subsequently  convicted  of  another  offence 
under  the  Crimes  Act  ? — I  was  released  last  Saturday 
after  doing  half  a  year  of  hard  labour. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Reid. — Were  you  prosecuted 
in  June,  1883,  for  printing  a  threatening  notice  in  the 
Kerry  Sentinel  ? — Yes.  It  was  printed  m  newspaper 
type  of  the  same  width  as  that  of  the  newspapers  in 
the  town,  and  it  was  presumed  that  it  was  published 
in  the  office  of  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Reid  then  read  from  the  Kerry  Sentinel  of  the 
22d  of  May,  1883,  the  matter  in  respect  of  which  the 
prosecution  took  place.  It  said  : — "  The  following 
quaint  notice  was  found  posted  up  in  various  parts  of 
the  town  on  Sunday.  The  police  have  seized  it,  and 
hope  to  make  some  arrests  in  connexion  with  it.  The 
notices  were,  presumably,  printed  in  Tralee,  as  the 
column  corresponds  in  width  with  that  of  all  the 
papers  in  the  town."  That  was  all  the  observation 
the  Kerry  Sentinel  made,  and  then  followed  the 
notice  itself.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  the  men  of 
Tralee  were  about  forming  a  branch  of  Invincibles  in 
the  town,  and  that  any  person  who  desired  to  connect 
himself  with  the  organization  should  go  to  a  certain 
place  near  the  town  on  a  certain  night.  It  further 
called  upon  the  men  of  Tralee  to  uuite  to  remove 
tyrants,  and  to  save  the  country  from  informers. 

Witness. — It  turned  out  that  it  was  printed  in  my 
office  on  Saturday  evening  by  two  boys  aged  14  and  16. 

The  President.- Butyoucall  it  a  "quaint  notice." 

Witness. — I  dictated  that  paragraph,  and  I  had 
reason   afterwards   to   regret   it.    As  soon  as  I  found 
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that  these  boys  did  it  I  gave  them  over  to  justice  ; 
but  the  answer  I  got  was  that  I  was  coward  enough  to 
put  these  boys  forward  to  be  punished. 

Mr.  Ebid. — They  printed  the  notice  and  posted  it 
in  the  town  ? — They  posted  one  in  the  town  and  put 
another  in  the  letter  box  o£  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 
the  peace. 

The  Attoeney-Genbkal.— The  editorial  note  says, 
"  The  following  quaint  notice  was  found  posted  on 
printed  slips  in  various  parts  of  the  town." 

Mr.  Eeid. — (To  witness.)  You  say  that  you  were 
convicted  and  sentenced  on  one  ground,  but  that  the 
sentence  was  confirmed  on  appeal  on  another. 

The  Peesidbnt.— We  cannot  go  behind  the  convic- 
tion, but  must  assume  that  he  was  properly  convicted. 
Od  the  question  of  character,  it  may  be  noticed  that 
the  only  comment  he  made  upon  what  was  a  most  out- 
rageous threatening  notice  is  that  he  called  it  a 
' '  quaint  notice . ' ' 

Witness. — The  notice  talked  about  the  formation  of 
an  Invincible  society,  and  mentioned  the  time  and 
place  where  it  was  to  meet.  I  called  it  "  quaint  " 
with  a  view  of  forcing  the  police  to  discover  who  did 
it. 

'  Mr.  Eeid. — If  desired,  can  you  produce  a  series  of 
articles  from  1878  downwards  condemning  crime  ? — I 
could  show  a  series  of  articles  condemning  crime  un- 
reservedly. 

The  next  case  my  learned  friend  asked  you  about 
was  whether  you  had  been  prosecuted  for  publishing 
the  article  which  he  read  ? — No,  for  publishing  in  the 
paper,  pursuant  to  that  article,  reports  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  suppressed  branches  of  the  League.  That 
was  what  I  was  prosecuted  for. 

Mr.  Eeid. — I  may  perhaps  save  the  necessity  of 
asking  further  questions  in  this,  if  I  remind  your 
Lordships  that  by  the  Act  passed  in  1887  the  mere  fact 
of  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  suppressed 
branches  of  the  League  constitutes  an  offence. 

The  Peesidbkt. — Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Eeid  (to  witness), — Was  there  anything  in  these 
reports  of  a  criminal  character  apart  from  the  fact 
that  they«^ere  in  contravention  of  the  Act  ? — No, 
certainly  not.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  strongly 
denunciatory  of  crime. 

It  was  not  suggested  that  there  was  anything  crimi- 
nal in  the  notices  themselves  ? — Oh,  no. 

Now  the  last  occasion  on  which  you  were  impri- 
soned, the  term  you  have  just  completed,  was  that 
also  for  publishing  a  report  of  the  proceedings  at  a 
suppressed  League  meeting  ? — Yes. 

Including  a  speech  of  your  own  ? — Yes. 

What  was  the  date  of  that  speech,  please  ? — I  think 
it  was  some  time  at  the  end  of  October,  1888. 

You  have  been  questioned  about  moonlighters  in 
Kerry  and  about  the  fact  that  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  moonlighting  at  different  times  in  Kerry.  Are 
there  secret  societies  in  Kerry,  in  some  parts,  in  con- 
siderable numbers  ? — Of  course,  I  cannot  speak  defi- 
nitely  as  to   that,  but   from  my  general  knowledge  I 


say  that  those  moonlighters  formed  secret  societies, 
different  societies  in  different  districts. 

So  far  as  you  know,  were  they  the  sons  of  respect- 
able farmers  ?^—l  should  think  they  were  sons  of  what 
would  b6  called  respectable  farmers.  I  will  give  you 
an  instance.  There  was  the  case  of  the  man  Carey, 
who  acted  as  servant  boy  to  a  farmer  named  Fitz- 
gerald. Fitzgerald  permitted  Carey  to  blacken  him- 
self and  take  his  gun  and  come  and  swear  him  (Fitz- 
gerald) not  to  pay  his  rent.  The  moonlighters  were 
nearly  all  of  them  very  young  boys,  and  they  com- 
prised a  good  many  ex-Militiamen. 

You  knew  generally  a  good  deal  about  the  Land 
League  organization  in  Kerry  ? — Yes. 

And  about  the  proceedings  of  the  Land  League 
branches  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  ever  known  of  any  convictions  of  mem- 
bers of  the  League  in  connexion  with  moonlighting 
outrages  in  Kerry  ? — No. 

To  your  knowledge,  were  any  of  these  outrages  in 
Kerry  got  up  by  the  Land  League  ? — Certainly  not.  I 
believe  none  of  them  were  got  up  by  or  encouraged 
by  the  League.  I  have  made  every  effort  I  could, 
both  publicly  and  privately,  to  find  out. 

And  you  have  told  us  that,  in  your  opinion,  the  re- 
ports of  certain  speeches  delivered  at  Knocknagoshel 
that  have  been  put  in  were  not  fair  reports  P — Yes.  I 
believe  the  policeman  who  reported  them  conceived  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  take  down  only  what  would  tell 
against  the  speaker. 

You  have  referred  to  Glenbeigh.  Tell  me  very 
shortly  the  occasion  of  your  witnessing  those  scenes 
at  Glenbeigh  ?— rYes,  I  said  that  in  the  course  of 
three  days  I  saw  300  people  turned  out  in  that  glen. 
I  saw  women  outside  nursing  their  babies,  and  acting 
on  the  principles  of  humanity,  and  fully  conscious  of 
the  responsibility  I  incurred,  I  kicked  the  doors  in 
and  made  the  people  go  in  again.  I  saw  the  roofs  of 
some  of  the  houses  burning  and  collapsing.  That  was 
at  the  latter  end  of  1887.  There  were  also  evictions 
in  1884  and  1881,  and  on  each  occasion  I  saw  about 
300  people  evicted.  I  did  not  see  any  such  thing  in 
other  parts  of  the  county. 

On  the  occasion  to  which  yon  referred  did  you 
yourself  try  to  prevent  the  people  from  coming  into 
collision  with  the  police  ? — I  did.  The  time  of 
which  I  am  speaking  was  in  1884.  When  the  houses 
were  burnt,  some  young  boys  went  into  one  house  to 
try  and  defend  it.  These  boys  did  make  a  resistance, 
and  they  were  arrested.  I  went  and  interfered,  and 
asked  the  boys  to  go  quietly  to  prison.  I  spoke  to 
them  in  Irish.  I  told  them  that  if  they  would  go 
quietly  to  prison  I  would  see  that  they  got  a  fair 
trial.  I  did  get  a  fair  trial  for  them,  and  they  were 
acquitted,  and  afterwards  all  these  evictions  were 
proved  to  be  illegal  and  without  any  authority  at  all. 

Now,  as  to  the  naming  of  persons  in  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Land  League  and  National  League 
branches,  is  it  the  case  that  these  persons  so  named 
were  in  the  majority  of  cases,  outraged  afterwards  ?^ 
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No  ;  certainly  not.  It  was  the  exception.  Vfhen 
murders  took  place  they  were  committed  in  cold 
blood,  and  no  ope  but  the  murderers  could  tell  why 
they  were  committed. 

I  will  only  ask  you,  in  reference  to  your  third  con- 
viction, was  it  suggested  that  in  the  speech  for  the 
publication  of  which  you  were  prosecuted  there  was 
anything  criminal  ? — No  ;  there  was  no  such  suggestion 
made.  There  could  not  have  been.  I  have  always 
tried  to  win  the  young  boys  in  the  county,  and  all  I 
said  was  that  it  would  be  better  that  they  should  de- 
nounce a  man  publiclj'  than  in  secret. 

The  Attorney-General. — My  Lords,  with  regard  to 
the  grounds  on  which  the  sentence  in  this  case  was 
affirmed,  I  only  desire  to  say  that  I  have  the  report  of 
the  judgment  of  the  County  Court  Judge  in  the  Kerry 
Sentinel  of  July  13,  1883.  I  think  that  ought  to  be 
read.  The  learned  counsel  then  proceeded  to  read  the 
judgment,  as  follows  : — 

"  His  Honour  in  giving  judgment  said  he  had  asked 
himself.  Could  he  conscientiously  act  on  the  evidence 
of  two  apprentices  who  had  admitted  the  printing  of 
the  notice,  and  alleged  that  they  had  no  copy,  but  set 
up  the  *  matter  '  out  of  their  own  minds  ?  Boys — and 
Kerry  boys — were  very  intelligent,  but  be  would  re- 
quire a  good  deal  of  argument  to  convince  him  that 
these  two  boys  could  have  concocted  that  document, 
with  only  one  mistake,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
Having  called  attention  to  discrepancies  in  their  evi- 
dence, he  said  he  did  not  want  to  condemn  those  un- 
fortunate boys  of  flat  perjury.  He  did  not  want  to 
suggest  that  they  had  been  put  op  to  what  they  said  by 
the  traversers,  but  he  did  not  say  that  he,  in  his  capa- 
city of  Judge  there,  could  act  on  their  evidence.  Then 
came  the  question.  How  far  he  connected  the  traversers 
or  either  of  them  with  the  publication  ?  Mr.  Green 
had  sworn  that  be  brought  a  written  copy  of  the  notice 
to  Mr.  Edward  Harrington.  But  could  Mr.  Harrington 
speak  of  its  corresponding  with  the  width  of  the 
Tralee  paper  unless  he  had  a  printed  notice  ?  It  was 
very  properly  suggested  that  the  documents  were 
posted  up  on  Saturday  night,  and  that  the  comment 
appeared  some  days  subsequently.  All  he  had  to  say 
was  he  could  not  'accept  that — he  could  not  listen 
to  it. 

"  Mr.  E.  Harrington. — It  was  sworn  to.  This  is 
running  away  with  a  man's  character. ' ' 

Witness. — Yes,  that  was  what  I  cared  about.  I  did 
not  care  about  the  punishment. 

The  Attoeney-Gbneeal.— I  will  read  it  all,  (Bead- 
ing) :— 

"  Mr.  P.  O'Brien,  Q.C.— You  should  not  interrupt 
the  Court,  Sir.  If  this  gentleman  interrupts  again  I 
will  make  an  application  to  have  him  removed  by  the 
police.  There  must  be  no  interference  with  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court. 

"  Mr.  M'Inemey. — I  have  a  right 


"  His  Honour. — ^You  have  no  right.  The  point  is,  Did 
people  measure  the  width  of  this  document  ?  That  is 
the  vital  point.  Ten  hundred  people  may  have  seen 
the  document,  but  did  one  of  them  measure  it  ?  What 
I  have  to  consider  is,  having  this  document  before  me 
with  these  damning  words  in  it,  whether  it  is  evidence 
against  Mr.  Harrington.     Of  course    I  may  be  wron2  ; 


but  I  have  done  my  best,  and  I  can  come  to  no  other 
conclusion  than  that  he  must  have  had  one  of  those 
notices  before  him  when  he  wrote  this  comment.  I 
must  have  come  to  the  conclusion  to  which  I  am  irre- 
sistibly drawn  by  logical  deduction  that  he  must  have 
printed  or  published,  or,  what  is  quite  sufficient,  con- 
nived at  the  printing  and  publishing  of  them.  Let  me 
further  say,  if  I  am  wrong  in  the  conclusion  I  have 
arrived  at — am  I,  or  is  any  one,  to  be  blamed  for  com- 
ing to  the  conclusion,  when  I  have  these  series  of 
papers  throwing  light  beyond  all  doubt  as  to  what 
went  on  in  this  office  ?  I  can  come  to  no  other  con- 
clusion than  that  the  traverser  (Mr.  E.  Harrington) 
is  guilty  of  this  offence,  and  then  comes  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  punishment  inflicted 
by  the  magistrates  was  ezcessive.  I  have  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  the  magistrates,  and  shall  make  no 
alteration  whatever.  Then  as  regards  the  foreman 
(Brosnan)  I  have  weighed  the  evidence  carefully.  I 
think  as  regards  Brosnan  there  is  a  fair  ground  for  a 
reasonable  doubt  in  which  a  Judge  or  jury  would  act 
in  a  case  of  this  kind.  I  do  not  lay  any  great  stress 
on  time  in  this  case.  There  is  no  doubt  but  he  was 
back  in  Tralee  for  some  time  on  Saturday,  and  it  is 
possible  he  might  have  been  connected  with  the  print- 
ing of  the  document  on  that  occasion  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  there  is  no  evidence  on  which  I  could  act 
that  he  was  connected  with  the  printing  and  publish- 
ing of  this  notice.  The  case  against  him  was  not  proved, 
and  therefore  the  decision  of  the  magistrates  must 
be  reversed.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Harrington's  case  with  the  greatest 
regret,  but  I  have  to  do  it  by  a  process  of  reasoning 
satisfactory  to  my  own  mind.  If  I  erred,  I  repeat 
again,  and  it  is  human  to  err — for  in  dark  and  secret 
matters  the  human  intelligence  cannot  be  always 
certain — if  I  have  erred,  can  I  look  on  that  letter 
signed  by  Sbeehan — can  I  look  on  this  editorial  comment, 
and  can  I  not  say  that  Edward  Harrington  is  morally 
guilty  in  the  highest  degree,  and  should  be  considered 
so,  by  this  or  any  other  Court,  for  having  lent  his 
sanction  to  a  document  of  this  kind  ?  As  regards  the 
legal  guilt  of  those  questions,  I  can  understand  there 
being  a  difference  of  opinion.  I  can  perfectly  under- 
stand another  Judge  taking  a  different  view  of  this 
matter.  I  can  understand  a  jury  taking  a  different 
view  of  it,  but  I  have 'a  right  to  ray  opinion  and  I 
have  given  it.  Now,  as  regards  the  moral  guilt  of 
this  document,  can  any  one  have  any  doubt  as  to  the 
newspaper,  the  editororproprietor  of  which  writes  in  it, 
and  it  having  a  large  circulation  in  a  disturbed  dis- 
trict : — '  The  following  quaint  notice  was  found 
posted  up  in  printed  slips  in  various  parts  of  the 
town.'  The  quaint  notice  is  a  direct  invitation  to 
assassination.  It  contains  the  foul  words,  '  To  hell 
with  the  Queen.'  That  is  put  in  diroulatiou  before 
the  world,  to  go  before  the  wretched  peasantry  of 
this  country  with  the  comment,  '  Quaint  production.' 
Why  such  a  thing  was  never  heard  of.  As  to  the 
legal  guilt,  I  can  understand  Judges  and  juries  differ- 
ing, but,  as  regards  the  moral  guilt,  I  apprehend  there 
will  be  no  material  distinction.  I  must  therefore 
affirm  the  decision  of  the  magistrates  as  regards  Edward 
Harrington." 

And,  my  Lords,  in  the  opening  of  the  proceedings  it 
is  said  that  Mr.  Harrington  was  charged  with  having 
printed  the  notice  and  published  it  in  the  town. 

Mr.    Harrington. — The    sentence    was    affirmed,    my 
Lords,  on  the  ground  of  the  moral  guilt  I   incurred    in 
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not  condemning  the  notice  when  I  printed  it  in  the 
paper. 

The  President. — Your  memory  appears  to  have  de- 
ceived you  as  to  that. 

The  Attorney-General. — I  must  ask  leave  to  read 
this  also,  my  Lords.  It  is  from  the  Kerry  Sentinel  of 
July  10  of  the  same  year  : — ' '  Appeal  against  the  de- 
cision of  the  magistrates  ordering  Mr.  Harrington  to 
be  imprisoned  for  six  months,  •without  hard  labour,  for 
having  caused  to  be  printed  and  posted  certain  notices 
which  called  on  the  people  of  Tralee  to  assemble  in  a 
particular  part  of  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  being 
sworn  in  as  '  Invincibles.'  " 

The  President. — In  this  sense,  no  doubt,  the  witness 
is  right — namely,  that  the  Judge  commented  on  his 
moral  guilt,  but  the  conviction  is  for  having  published 
the  notice  in  the  town.  The  Judge  said  that  when 
Mr.  Harrington  wrote  his  observations  on  the  notice 
he  must  have  had  a  printed  slip  before  him,  and  upon 
that  he  says  he  was  a  party  to  the  publication.  Mr, 
Harrington's  memory  has  deceived  him  in  leading  him 
to  think  that  the  sentence  was  confirmed  on  the  ground 
of  his  printing  the  notice  in  his  paper. 

Mr.  Ebid. — The  important  point  is  really  what  was 
the  moral  guilt  of  Mr.  HarriugCon,  and  I  want  to  ask 
him  whether  he  did  take  part  in  the  publication  of 
this  document  in  the  town. 

Mr.  Harrington. — On  my  oath  I  say  I  did  not.  I  did 
have  a  copy  of  it,  and  the  moment  I  saw  the  copy  I 
said  that  it  was  printed  in  my  office.  I  could  not  be 
examined  in  the  case,  nor  could  my  wife.  Either  of 
us  could  have  made  the  matter  clear. 

The  President.— I  have  tried  to  point  out  several 
times  that  we  must  assume  that  the  conviction  was 
right — with  regard  to  the  moral  question  I  entirely 
agree  with  the  Judge — and  I  am  glad  that  the  witness 
himself  thinks  so  now — that  it  was  not  a  proper  mode 
of  referring  to  this  document  to  call  it  a  "  quaint 
notice." 

Mr.  Reid. — I  will  not  say  a  word  against,  my 
Lord. 

This  concluded  Mr.  E.  Harrington's  re-examination. 


Patrick  Kenny  was  the  next  witness  sworn.  In 
answer  to  Mr.  A.  O'Connor,  he  said, — I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Castleisland  branch  of  the  Land  League.  I 
was  president  of  it.  I  was  also  a  member  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board  of  the  district  and  well  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  locality  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people.  I  am  able  to  speak  to 
the  general  condition  of  the  fanners  round  about 
Castleisland  and  to  the  rents  they  paid.  In  the  cases 
of  which  I  have  personal  knowledge  there  were  many 
and  considerable  increases  of  rent  between  the  years 
1870  and  1879.  In  the  year  1879  there  was  very  great 
distress.  I  myself  witnessed  it.  There  may  have  been 
many  reductions  of  rent  given  at  that  time  in  parts  of 
Ireland,  but  very  few  were  given  in  Kerry. 

Is  there  any  ground,  so  far  as  your  knowledge  goes, 
for  saying  that  the  Castleisland  branch  of  the  Land 


League  was  either  connected  with  crime  or  manifested 
any  sympathy  with  it? — None  whatever.  Kesolutions 
relating  to  crime  were  passed  by  the  Land  League,  but 
they  were  always  denunciatory  of  it.  I  never  kept  any 
of  the  books.  There  were  books  kept,  but  I  do  not 
know  what  became  of  them.  I  therefore  cannot  pro- 
duce any  book  belonging  to  our  branch  which  will 
show  any  resolutions  condemning  crime.  I  swear  posi- 
tively to  resolutions  condemning  crime.  I  saw  reso- 
lutions reported  in  the  Kerry  Sentinel  in  the  year  1880 
which  condemned  crime. 

I  am  afraid  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  a  good  many 
outrages  were  committed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Castle islapd  ? — Yes. 

Some  of  these  outrages  preceded  the  establishment 
of  the  Land  League  branch  ? — Yes. 

And  some  occurred  after  the  suppression  of  the 
branch  ? — Yes. 

Would  you  say  that  during  the  period  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  branch  at  Castleisland  there  were  fewer 
outrages  than  occurred  after  the  suppression  of  the 
branch  ? — That  is  my  knowledge  of  the  matter. 

Outrages  connected  with  the  names  of  Culloty, 
Dowling,  Herbert,  Hickey,  Prenderville,  Walsh,  and 
others  occurred  in  the  district  after  the  suppression  of 
the  Land  League  ? — I  think  they  did,  but  I  have  not 
kept  notes. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Boyton  ? — Yes  ;  he  visited  Castle- 
island. 

As  far  as  you  know  is  there  any  ground  for  suggest- 
ing that  Mr.  Boyton's  presence  in  the  locality  was  in 
any  way  connected  with  crime  or  outrage  ? — No.  I 
heard  Mr.  Boyton  condemn  outrage,  I  was  president 
of  the  Castleisland  branch. 

Do  you  remember  a  man  named  Horan  ?r-Yes  ;  he 
was  secretary  of  the  branch. 

Has  your  attention  been  directed  to  a  letter  with 
regard  to  which  evidence  has  been  given  before  this 
Commission,  and  which  is  known  as  the  Horan  letter, 
and  relates  to  a  grant  made  by  the  Land  League  in 
Dublin  through  Horan  to  certain  young  men  in  the  dis- 
trict ? — I  have  read  the  letter. 

When  did  you  read  it  ? — After  it  appeared  in 
evidence  before  this  Commission. 

Did  you  over  see  or  hear  of  that  letter  before  it 
was  put' in  evidence  here  ? — No. 

You  had  no  knowledge  of  it  whatever  ? — None 
whatever. 

Had  you  any  knowledge  of  any  raid  or  other  offence 
committed  by  the  men  for  whom  Horan  made  applica- 
tion in  that  letter  ? — I  had  no  knowledge  of  it. 

Did  Horan  ever  speak  to  you  upon  the  subject  ?— 
Never. 

Or  upon  any  such  subject  ? — Novet. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  was  in  yonr  branch  any 
knowledge  of  any  transaction  of  the  kind  ? — Not  to 
my  knowledge. 

No  member  of  the  branch  ever  spoke  to  you  about 
that  grant  or  that  letter  ?— No, 
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Yon  never  heard "of  the  injuries  received  by  the  men 
concerned  ? — No. 

I  believe  you  were  afterwards  a  member  of  the 
National  League  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  the  date  when  the  National 
League  was  established  in  Castleisland  P — In  the 
summer  of  1884,  I  think. 

Then  the  outrages  connected  with  the  names  which 
I  mentioned  some  time  ago  were  committed  before 
the  establishment  of  the  National  League  ? — I  think 
so. 

What  was  your  office  in  the  National  League  ? — I 
was  president. 

Are  there  any  books  belonging  to  your  branch  of 
the  National  League  ? — There  were  books  kept  ;  I 
did  not  keep  them.  I  am  not  aware  that  they  still 
esist. 

By  Mr.  Davitt. — You  have  spoken  of  the  prevalence 
of  outrages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castleisland? — 
Yes. 

Did  you  refer  to  moonlighting  ? — ^Well,  yes. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  were  evictions,  and 
threatened  evictions,  previous  to  this  moonlighting  P 
^There  were. 

An  eviction  means  the  turning  a  tenant  out  of  his 
house,  as  well  as  off  the  land  ? — Yes. 

Have  the  tenants'  houses  generally  been  built  by 
the  tenants  themselves  P — As  a  rale  they  have  been. 

Do  the  people  who  are  evicted  consider  eviction  an 
outrage  by  the  law  ? — They  consider  it  an  outrage. 

And  are  evictions  calculated  to  excite  feelings  of 
revenge  P — Indeed  they  are  ;  they  are  a  great  source 
of  crime. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. — How  long  have 
you  lived  in  this  district  ? — ^All  my  life. 

There  have  been  evictions,  I  suppose,  as  long  as 
you  can  remember  ? — There  were  only  a  few  instances 
before  the  time  of  depression. 

Surely  there  were  evictions  before  1879  ? — Yes,  in 
the  famine  period. 

.  Can  you  refer  me  to  aiJy  outrage  that  occurred  in  the 
Castleisland  district  in  the  20  years  before  1879  ?^- 
No. 

If  there  had  been  any  serious  outrages  in  that  period 
they  would  have  attracted  your  attention  ?— They 
would. 

In  the  20  years  previous  to  1879  was  there  a  single 
murder  in  the  district  P — I  am  not  aware  that  there 
was. 

Was  any  man  shot  at  p — I  am  not  aware.  Very  few 
evictions  occurred  before  1879,  and  there  were  very 
few  crimes. 

Were  there  no  evictions  before  1879  ?— There  may 
liave  been  a  few — only  a  few. 

How  long  were  you  president  of  the  Land  League  P 
— During  the  entire  time. 

Were  you  expelled  from  it  P— Not  from  the  Land 
League. 

From  the  National  League  P— Not  expelled. 

Censured  ?— Yes  ;  censured  rather. 


I      What   for  P — Well,   for   shaking    hands    with  '  Earl 
I   Spencer.    (Laughter.) 

Before  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League  were 
several  outrages  committed  P^Yes. 

Were  there  some  murders  in  1880  ? — There  zuay 
have  been. 

Were  there  any  P — I  do  not  recollect  dates. 

Were  there  any  murders  in  1881  p— There  may  have 
been. 

Were  any  men  shot  at  in  1880  and  1881  ?— Give  me 
the  dates. 

Were  any  men  shot  at  and  wounded  in  1880  and 
1881  P — There  may  have  been. 

Was  Thomas  Galvin  shot  at  and  wounded  on  Novem- 
ber 12,  1881  ?— I  heard  of  it. 

T)id  you  ascertain  what  he  was  shot  at  for  P— No.  I 
could  not  say  what  it  was  for  except  by  adopting 
rumour. 

Was  it  for  having  paid  his  rent  ? — ^That  may  be.  I 
did  not  take  any  special  notice  of  the  event. 

Were  any  resolutions  passed  with  reference  to  this 
and  similar  outrages  ? — I  always  spoke  against  them. 

Take  the  case  of  Daniel  Cronin,  who  was  made  to 
show  his  pass-book,  and  was  shot  in  the  thigh  after  it 
was  seen  that  he  had  paid  his  rent.  Was  any  resolu- 
tion passed  with  reference  to  that  case  ? — I  do  not  re- 
member. 

Take  the  case  of  Pat  Murphy,  upon  whom  an  out- 
rage was  committed  on  November  16,  1880  ? — What 
was  the  place  P 

I  thought  you  would  know,  as  you  have  come  here 
for  the  purpose  of  speaking  about  the  crime  of  the 
district.  Can  you  point  to  any  resolution  passed  by 
the  League  relating  to  any  one  of  these  crimes  ?— 
There  may  have  been  resolutions. 

Were  the  resolutions  published  p— Yes. 

What  was  in  the  resolutions  P — I  cannot  call  them 
to  mind. 

If  you,  the  president  of  the  League,  were  so  anxious 
to  put  down  crime,  it  is  odd  that  you 'should  not  know 
what  waS'  the  nature  of  the  resolutions  ? — They  were 
generally  condemnatory  of  outrage.  That  was  their 
general  tenour. 

They  did  not  deal  with  particular  outrages  ? — They 
were  general. 

So  that  if  a  man  was  shot  near  Castleisland  yon 
would  pass  a  resolution  condemning  outrages  gene- 
rally P — That  is  my  recollection  of  the  matter. 

The  resolutions  were  passed  with  a  view  to  influence 
the  people  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  say  that  they  were  published  ? — I  daresay 
they  were. 

On  what  occasions  were  they  passed  ? — At  the  gene- 
ral meetings  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  League. 

How  many  people  would  attend  these  meetings  P-M 
have  not  the  slightest  idea. 

Were  the  resolutions  written  down  by  any  person  ? 
— Yes.    They  were  often  proposed  by  the  writers. 

Give  me  the  name  of  any  person  who  proposed  such 
a  resolution  7 — I  caimot  recall  the  names. 
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Did  you  know  that  the  League  was  being  accused  of 
being  privy  to  these  crimes  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware. 

Did  you  communicate  the  resolutions  to  the  people 
iu  any  other  way  than  by  publishing  them  ? — I  ii  was 
not  the  business  of  the  president  to  do  so. 

Did  you  want  to  use  the  power  of  the  League  for 
the  purpose  of  suppressing  outrage  ? — Yes. 

If  it  was  not  your  business  to  take  care  that  the  re- 
solutions were  published,  whoso  business  was  it  ? — 
The  secretary's. 

Was  the  matter  left  to  Timothy  Horan  ?•— As  far  as 
the  duties  of  secretary  were  concerned. 

yiiose  duty  was  it  to  see  that  the  resolutions  were 
published  ?— The  Press  was  very  often  represented  at 
the  meetings. 

Can  you  point  to  any  of  these  resolutions  as  having 
been  published  in  any  paper  ?— I  have  no  particular 
recollection. 

There  were  a  great  many  crimes  committed  in 
Kerry.  Can  you  point  to  any  one  resolution  passed  by 
your  branch  in  denunciation  of  a  particular  out- 
rage upon  an  individual  ? — I  have  no  particular  recol- 
lection. 

Can  you  point  to  any  cases  when  the  people  were 
encouraged  to  aid  in  the  apprehension  of  criminals  ? 
—I  do  not  keep  dates. 

Did  you  endeavour  at  all  to  ascertain  who  the 
parties  were  who  committed  these  outrages  ? — We 
heard  of  them  every  day. 

What  did  you  hear  ? — Of  these  outrages. 

Did  you  endeavour  to  ascertain  who  were  commit- 
ting them  ? — No. 

You  took  no  trouble  to  ascertain  ? — All  the  trouble 
we  went  to  was  to  condemn  them. 

Did  you  think  that  the  Land  League  would  have  in- 
fluence with  the  people  who  were  committing  them  ? 
—I  think  so. 

From  what  class  did  the  criminals  come  ? — I  could 
not  tell  you. 

Were  not  the  outrages  committed  upon  men  who  had 
broken  the  rules  of  the  League  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Of  what  offences,  then,  had  the  victims  of  these  out- 
rages been  guilty  ? — I  could  not  say. 

Have  you  no  idea  ? — I  have  an  idea  that  it  was  for 
paying  rent  and  such  action  as  that. 

What  body  told  men  not  to  pay  rent  except  the 
League  ? — The  Land  League  did  notdo  so  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

Was  it  not  part  of  the  programme  of  the  Land  League 
that  people  should  not  pay  unjust  rents  ? — It  might  be 
or  it  might  not. 

\ljas  it  not  ? — I  am  not  partion  arly  certain, 
(Laughter.) 

Did  you  hear  of  outrages  being  committed  on  men 
■who  had  taken  evicted  farms  ? — I  did. 

And  on  caretakers  ? — Yes, 

Was  it  part  of  the  Land  League  teaching  that  men 
should  not  take  or  herd  evicted  farms  ? — I  believe  so. 

Did  you  ascertain  who  the  people  were  who  came 


forward  to  punish  men  who  violal^ed  the  rules  of  the 
League  ? — No. 

Did  you  ascertain  what  class  they  came  from  ?— No. 

They  had  nothing  to  gain  by  their  action,  I  sup* 
pose  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  they  had. 

Then  some  persons  came  forward  and  committed 
these  outrages  without  any  apparent  object  ? — There 
must  have  been  an  object,  I  suppose. 

What  was  it  7 — I  could  not  say. 

Were  some  men  boycotted  f — Partially. 

What  do  you  mean  by  "  partially  "  ?— Well, people 
were  "  unfond  "  to  deal  with  them.  The  man  who 
would  take  an  evicted  farm  I  would  not  deal  with 
myself. 

Do  you  think  such  men  deserved  to  be  boycotted  ?—• 
1  should  not  like  to  deal  with  them  ;   that  is  all. 

Did  not  the  League  pass  resolutions  condemning 
people  who  took  evicted  farms  ? — Probably. 

Do  you  remember  CuUoty's  case? — He  lived  at  some 
distance  from  Castleisland. 

Did  your  branch  not  pass  a  resolution  condemning 
him  ? — It  may  be,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of   it. 

Then  the  Land  League  did  nothing  to  ascertain  who 
were  committing  these  outrages  ? — I  could  not  say.  I 
know  that  it  condemned  outrages  as  a  rule,  and  that 
it  was  making  some  effort  to  stop  them. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Did  the  members  of 
the  League  look  upon  the  people  who  committed  out- 
rages as  enemies  of  the  League  ? — I  think  so. 

Then  why  did  they  not  endeavour  to  facilitate  the 
capture  of  the  criminals  ? — I  could  not  say.  There 
were  the  resolutions  condemning  the  wrongdoers. 

Then  for  a  year  and  a-half  the  Land  League  allowed 
these  enemies  of  theirs  to  commit  these  outrages, 
against  their  interests,  without  endeavouring  to  prevent 
them.  Now  were  the  men  referred  to  by  Timothy 
Horan  in  his  letter  members  of  the  League  ? — I  do  not 
think  they  were. 

Listen  to  this  : — "  The  fact  is  that  one  man  from  a 
shot  lost  the  use  of  his  eye."  Did  you  hear  of  any 
man  losing  the  use  of  his  eye  in  September,  1881  ?— ■ 
It  may  have  been  so. 

Then,  "  Another  man  received  a  woimd  in  the 
thigh  "  ? — Ho  may  have. 

Did  you  hear  of  it  ? — I  might  have. 

"  No  one  knows  the  persons  except  the  doctor,  my* 
self,  and  the  members  of  that  society."  Who  was  the 
doctor  who  generally  attended  the  members  of  the 
League  ?— Indeed  I  do  not  know. 

Is  there  a  resident  doctor  in  the  locality  ? — Yes, 

Was  he  a  member  of  the  League  ? — I  think  he  was 
connected  with  it. 

"  The  members  of  that  society."  To  what  society 
was  Timothy  Horan  alluding  ? — I  have  no  knowledge 
of  any  society  there  at  all  outside  the  League. 

Do  you  consider  the  moonlighters  outside  tha 
League  ?— Certainly. 

Well,  are  they  a  society  ?— It  may  be  ;  I  suppose 
they  were, 

"  If  it  were  a  public  affair  a  subscription  would  bg. 
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opened  at  once,  as  they  proved  to  be  heroes.  One 
other  man  escaped  a  shot,  but  got  his  jaw  grazed." 
Had  you  any  conversation  with  Timothy  Horan  about 
these  outrages  ? — There  was  general  conversation. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  Timothy  Horan 
about  the  outrages  in  the  district  ? — I  inay  have  had. 

Had  you  ? — I  may  have  had.  I  did  not  keep  dates. 
I  do  not  remember  any  particular  conversation. 

These  outrages  were  matters  of  importance,  were 
thev  not  ? — Indeed  they  were. 

Timothy  Horan  was  the  secretary  of  the  branch. 
Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  about  these  out- 
rages ? — I  may  have  had. 

You  will  not  go  further  than  that  ? — No. 

Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith. — Do  you  remember  a 
Catholic  curate  named  Carrigan  being  in  the  district? 
—No. 

Was  he  in  Castleisland  in  September,  1881  ? — I 
have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Me.  Atkinson. — I  think  the  name  of  the  gentle- 
man is  Callaghan,  my  Lord. 

Witness.— Oh,  Callaghan  ;  he  may  have  been  there. 
(Laughter.) 

Mb.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.— Is  he  there  now  ?— I 
think  not. 

Mr.  Ate;inson.— Is  he  still  in  the  same  diocese  ? — 
I  think  so. 

He  was  an  active  member  of  the  League  ?— He 
used  to  attend. 

Was  he  ever  present  when  the  general  resolutions 
condemning  outrage  were  passed? — He  may  have  been. 

At  this  point  the  Court  adjourned  for  luncheon. 

On  its  reassembling,  Mr.  Atkinson  continued  his 
cross-examination  of  the  witness. 

I  think  you  said  outrages  increased  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  League  ?— Yes  ;  there  were  occasion- 
ally outrages. 

When  was  the  League  suppressed  ? — I  think  in  Sep- 
tember or  October,  1881. 

Were  there  not  a  great  many  outrages  before  Octo- 
ber, 1881  ? — There  were  some. 

In  what  way  did  the  suppression  of  the  League 
increase  crime  ? — Inasmuch  as  the  League  was  always 
against  it. 

But  the  only  way  in  which  the  League  showed  it 
was  against  it  was  by  passing  these  resolutions  in  com- 
mittee and  not  publishing  them  ? — In  every  way,  I 
presume. 

The  resolutions  were  copied  in  books  ? — They  were, 
I  suppose. 

Did  you  consider  this  action  of  the  League  about 
passing  these  resolutions  condemning  crime  a  matter  of 
importance  ? — I  think  so. 

Where  are  the  books  ? — I  am  not  aware.  ' 

If  produced  they  would  go  a  great  way  in  excul- 
pating the  League,  and  showing  their  line  of  action  ? 
—Yes. 

Who  had  them  ? — They  were  kept  by  the  secretary. 

That  was  Timothy  Horan.  When  did  he  die  ? — I 
think  in  1884  or  1885. 


Had  you  from  time  to  time  after  1882  seen  state- 
ments in  the  public  papers  accusing  the  League  of 
being  connected  with  crime  ? — There  might  be  a  pre- 
judice against  them. 

When  you  saw  these  charges  that  were  being  made 
did  you  make  any  effort  to  get  this  book,  which  would 
show  your  proceedings  in  reference  to  outrages  ?— • 
No. 

None  at  all  ?— No. 

Was  this  a  minute-book  ? — It  appears  it  was. 

The  Pkbsident.— You  say  it  appears  it  was  ;  how 
does  it  appear  ? — It  was,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Atkinson. — During  Timothy  Horan's  life  did 
you  ever  speak  to  him  about  it? — It  was  always  produced 
at  the  meetings  ;  there  was  no  necessity  to  do  so. 

Was  there  a  minute-book  of  the  Land  or  National 
Leagues  ? — There  was  a  minute-book  for  each  League. 

The  Land  League  was  suppressed  in  October,  1881  ? 
—I  think  so. 

After  that  had  you  any  conversation  with  Timothy 
Horan  in  reference  to  this  book  ? — No. 

Did  you  ever  ask  him  where  he  got  it  ? — No  ;  I 
took  no  interest  in  the  matter. 

Although  subsequently  to  the  suppression  you  had 
seen  these  charges  made  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere, 
you  took  no  interest  in  clearing  the  organization  to 
which  you  belonged  ? — No. 

You  looked  on  these  crimes  as  dreadful  ? — ^Tney 
were. 

And  it  was  dreadful  to  be  responsible  for  the  com- 
mission of  them  ? — Yes. 

Why  did  you  not  make  some  effort  to  get  evidence 
that  would  exculpate  the  League  ? — I  did  not  ;  I 
thought  there  should  be  a  record  of  the  books  kept, 
and  there  was  not,  it  appears. 

Did  the  National  League  teep  books  of'  a  similar 
kind  ? — I  think  so. 

Were  you  president  of  the  National  League  also  ?— ■ 
For  a  time. 

Who  was  its  secretary  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

Is  he  alive  ? — Oh,  yes.  I  am  not  aware  whether 
Horan  was  alive  or  not  ;    Horan  died  in  1884  or  1885. 

Have  you  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  minute-book  of 
the  National  League  ? — No  ;  I  took  no  interest  in  it 
when  it  died  out. 

When  did  it  die  out  ? — At  the  suppression  of  the 
National  League. 

What  money  was  subscribed — how  much  each  year  ? 
— I  have  not  the  least  idea,  not  the  least. 

Who  got  the  money  ?— It  was  forwarded  to  the  head 
office  in  Dublin. 

The  whole  of  it  ?— I  think  so. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  none  was  kept  at  all  in  Castle- 
island ? — It  was  not  my  business  to  see  after  the 
accounts  at  all  ;  that  was  in  the  hands  of  the  secre- 
tary ;  the  money  was  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer. 
,  Did  you  keep  any  book  showing  the  amount  of  the 
subscriptions  ? — I  daresay  there  was. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  was  ? — I  presume  there 
was  :  I  do  not  know  personally. 
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The  Presidkn'T.— Do  you  mean  you  never  saw  tha 
book  during  the  whole  time  you  were  president  ? — I 
xnay  have. 

Yes<;  we  want  to  get  a  little  beyond  that,  if  we  can. 
Do  you  take  upon  yourself  to  say  you  never  saw  the 
book  ? — I  do  not  know,  my  Lord. 

Did  you  see  the  book  at  any  time  ? — I  daresay  I 
did,  my  Lord. 

You  will  not  go  further  than  that  ? — No  ;  I  have  no 
doubt  I  did,  my  Lord. 

Well,  then,  if  jou  have  no  doubt  neither  have  I. 

Mr.  Atkinson. — Was  there  a  bank-book  kept  by 
some  officer  of  the  League  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

What  did  you  do  with  the  money  ? — It  was  to  assist 
evicted  tenants. 

Did  you  not  get  grants  from  the  Central  League  in 
every  case  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  bank-book  ? — I  have  no  recol- 
lection. 

Did  JOU  ever  ask  what  was  done  with  the  moneys  ? 
—He  used  to  go  before  the  meeting  and  state  what 
had  been  given  out  to  evicted  tenants. 

I  am  talking  now  of  the  local  subscriptions  of  the 
members.  Did  the  secretary  or  treasurer,  or  any  o£&cer, 
open  a  bank  account  of  subscriptions  ? — I  daresay  he 
did  ;  I  think  they  were  forwarded  by  bank  order  to 
the  head  office. 

Was  any  book  kept  showing  these  proceedings  ? — I 
think  so. 

Uow  many  years  did  you  preside  over  the  Laud  and 
National  Leagues  ? — I  think  a  year. 

And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  after  that  experience 
you  have  no  idea  as  to  the  way  in  which  this  branch 
of  the  business  was  carried  on  ? — I  do,  I  tell  you  as 
far  as  1  can. 

Had  they  a  banking  account  or  not  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Is  there  a  bank  in  Caatleisland  ? — There  is. 

Have  you  the  slightest  doubt  you  had  an  account  at 
the  National  Bank,  either  in  the  name  of  the  secretary 
or  treasurer  ? — I  am  not  aware  ;  I  think  not. 

Had  you  any  account  at  all  in  which  the  amount  of 
the  local  subscriptions  would  appear — the  entry  would 
appear  ? — There  was  an  account  kept. 

Has  that  been  searched  for  ? — It  was  inquired  for.  • 

Was  any  statement  made  by  Horan  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  subscriptions  he  retained  in  his  own  bands  and 
the  amount  he  forwarded  to  Dublin  ?— I  am  not 
aware. 

Was  he  left  entirely  free  to  keep  as  much  as  he 
pleased,  and  to  forward  as  much  as  he  pleased  ? — 
There  was  an  account. 

Did  he  submit  to  the  committee  meetings  any  state- 
ment of  account  showing  the  amount  he  transmitted 
and  the  amount  he  retained  ? — He  did. 

Where  is  that  ?— I  cannot  say. 

Was  it  kept  in  a  book  ? — It  was. 

Have  you  seen  the  book  ? — I  probably  did. 

Did  you  or  did  you  not  ? — Well,  I  could  hardly 
answer  that  diiectly. 


Have  you  any  doubt  you  saw  it  ? — I  daresay  I  did. 

You  mean  you  are  quite  certain  you  did  ? — Well,  I 
would  not  go  that  length. 

Now,  grants  were  made  from  time  to  time  by  the 
central  office,'  were  they  not  ? — Yes. 

Sometimes  £100  at  a  time  ? — No,  indeed. 

Was  any  account  kept  of  these  sums  ? — I  daresay 
there  was. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  there  was  not  as  much  as  £50 
given  at  a  time  for  the  tenants  ? — Not  that  I  recol- 
lect, nor  half  of  it.  It  may  have  come  in  different 
sums,  but  not  at  once. 

Was  any  account  kept  of  these  sums  that  were  re- 
mitted to  the  central  branch  ? — Yes. 

Where  is  it  ?— I  cannot  say. 

Did  Timothy  Horan  retain  these  sums  in  his  hands 
until  they  came  to  be  distributed,  or  were  they  lodged 
in  the  bank  ?— They  were  distributed  generally  on 
receipt. 

Did  they  come  in  the  form  of  cheques  from  the  cen- 
tral office  ?— Yes. 

Who  cashed  the  cheques  ? — The  treasurer,  Timothy 
Horan. 

Could  you  give  us  any  clue  as  to  where  these  books 
could  be  obtained  ? — No. 

Was  there  correspondence  between  the  branch  and 
the  head  office  ?— Yes. 

Frequent  ? — Yes. 

What  was  done  with  that  correspondence  ?— It  wa.i 
read  and  submitted  to  the  meeting. 

Was  it  preserved  ?— I  am  not  aware  ;  it  fell,  I 
daresay,  into  the  hands  of  the  secretary. 

Were  copies  kept  of  the  applications  addressed  by 
the  secretary  to  the  central  branch  ? — I  do  not  Imow. 
I  daresay  there  were,  but  I  did  not  read  these  things. 

Can  you  tell  us  whether  they  kept  copies  of  their 
applications  ?— I  daresay  they  did. 

Did  they  preserve  the  replies  they  got  ? — I  am  not 
aware. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  do  not  know  whether  the 
replies  were  kept  ?— I  do  not  know. 

The  Prksidbnt. — What  do  you  think? — I  think, 
they  were,  my  Lord. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Where  have  they  dis- 
appeared to  ? — I  could  not  say. 

Have  you  endeavoured  to  ascertain  ? — No. 

The  minute  book,  the  book  of  local  subscriptions, 
and  the  grants  of  the  central  office,  and  all  corre- 
spondence, where  have  they  all  disappeared  to  ? — I 
have  not  the  slightest  idea.  The  last  time  I  saw  them 
would  be  in  1884,  when  the  League  died  in  that  part 
of  the  country. 

Do  you  know  a  man  named  Ahern  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  more  than  one  of  that  name  ? — No.  I 
know  a  man  in  Caatleisland  of  that  name. 

Did  Ahem  attend  those  Land  League  meetings  in 
Castleisland  ?— Yes. 

What  was  he  ?— Ho  was  an  ordinary  member  of  the 
League. 

I  mean  what  was  his  business  ? — I  think  he  was  a 
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tradesman  in  tho  town  of  Castleisland.  His  Christian 
name  was  Andrew,  I  think. 

Did  he  come  as  a  representative  from  the  central 
office  ? — No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Did  any  man  of  that  name  come  as  a  representative 
from  the  central  office  to  the  local  branch  ? — No,  not 
,  that  I  am  aware  of. 

You  cannot  be  certain  of  it  ? — No  ;  but  I  am  not 
aware  of  it. 

In  1881,  and  in  1885  ? — No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of  ; 
I  have  no  recollection  of  it  whatever. 

Ee-examined  by  Mr.  Rbid. — Was  T.  Horan,  as  far 
as  public  experience  and  knowledge  went,  considered 
to  be  a  respectable  man  ? — Yes. 

I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  arrested  as  a  sus- 
pect at  any  time  ? — No. 

Now,  you  have  said  there  was  more  outrage  after 
the  League  was  suppressed  than  before  ? — Yes,  than 
both  before  and  afterwards. 

I  need  not  go  into  the  statistics  of  crime,  as  your 
Lordships  have  got  it  in  the  confidential  report, 
m  which  all  serious  cases  aife  reported.  (To  wit- 
ness.) When  the  League  was  suppressed  in  October, 
1887,  was  it  actually  suppressed  ? — Yes,  it  ceased  to 
exist.  The  same  was  the  case  in  October,  1881.  There 
is  one  observation  that  occurs  to  me,  with  regard  to 
whether  there  was  any  connexion  between  the  League 
and  moonlighting,  and  I  distinctly  say  there  was  none 
whatever.  

The  Rev.  Father  Godley  was  then  called  and 
examined  by  Mr.  A.  Russell.  He  said, — I  am  Catholic 
curate  of  Ballybnnion.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Land 
League  from  the  beginning,  and  for  a  short  time  of  the 
National  League. 

This  witness,  my  Lords,  is  called  in  connexion  with 
the  evidence  of  Patrick  Sullivan.  (To  witness.)  When 
was  the  Land  League  started  in  your  district  ? — I 
could  not  say  the  date,  but  at  the  time  it  was  started 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  I  should  say  it  was 
in  the  beginning  of  1880.  I  was  president  for  a  short 
time  in  the  absence  of  the  parish  priest.  Father 
O'Connor,  who  was  then  in  America. 

Do  you  say  that  ^he  League  was  in  sympathy  with 
outrage  ? — Indeed  it  was  not  ;  it  was  the  very  op- 
posite. 

Was  outrage  commonly  denounced  at  Land  League 
meetings  ? — Invarialily.  I  have  myself  denounced  it 
both  in  public  and  in  private,  from  the  altar  and  in 
ipeaking. 

Was  there,  as  a  fact, much  crime  during  these  years? 
—No,  not  during  the  existence  of  the  Land  League 
dnd  the  National  League  ;  it  was  during  the  period 
3f  suspension  that  any  crime  occurred. 

Would  you  describe  your  branch  as  being  strong  and 
active  ? — In  the  beginning  it  was  not  very  strong,  but 
it  became  strong  in  time.  At  first  I  was  aware  of  the 
existence  of  a  secret  society  in  tho  parish,  and  the 
members  of  it  had  no   sympathy  with  us  in   the  begin- 


ning, but   we  weaned    them  from    the  secret   society, 
and  in  time  they  were  satisfied  with  our  agitation. 

I  suppose  the  majority  of  the  people  joined  tho 
Land  League  ? — The  heads  of  families. 

Cross-exanjined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. — How  long  havo 
you  been  in  the  parish  of  Ballybnnion  ?— Since  1879. 

You  have  spoken  of  the  existence  of  a  secret  society 
in  your  parish  ;  what  was  that  society  ?— First,  I 
believe,  before  1879,  there  were  the  Fenians,  subse- 
quently the  Moonlighters,  and  I  believe  individuals 
committed  outrage  on  their  own  hook. 

You  would  not  call  them  a  society  ? — Well,  no. 

Were  the  Fenians  an  active  body  in  1879  ? — I  really 
could  not  tell  you  ;  I  have  been  told  that  Fenians 
existed,  but  to  what  extent  I  could  not  tell  you. 

They  subsequently  joined  the  League  you  say  ? — 
Some  of  them  did. 

You  are  aware  that  some  of  them  did? — I  am.  There 
were  scattered  individuals  about  the  parish  who  were 
Fenians.  I  knew  that  Fenians  existed  since  I  first 
came  in  1870.  We  tried  to  put  a  stop  to  all  secret 
societies,  and  denounced  them  from  the  altar  and 
spoke  privately  to  the  members  and  showed  them  the 
folly  of  their  movement. 

No  doubt  after  the  establishment  of  the  League 
some  who  were  members  of  that  society  joined  the 
League  ? — I  should  say  so. 

Was  any  condition  made  before  they  joined  that 
they  should  abandon  Fenianism  ? — The  very  fact  of 
their  joining  showed  that  they  had  abandoned 
Fenianism. 

Then  they  looked  on  the  League  as  something 
likely  to  effect  the  same  purpose  ? — No  ;  the  Fenians 
wished  to  separate  Ireland  from  England  ;  the  Land 
League  to  settle  the  people  on  the  land  and  to 
get  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  Those  were  its  only  ob- 
jects. 

The  goal  of  the  two  was  practically  the  same  ?— 
No,  I  do  not  accept  it  that  the  goal  wa.s  the  same  ; 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  Home  Rule  and 
separation ;  they  are  the  exact  opposite. 

Can  you  point  to  a  single  speech  up  to  November, 
1885,  where  that  distinction  has  been  made  at  any  one 
Land  League  meeting  ? — It  was  hardly  necessary  ; 
everybody  understood  it. 

You  said  that  you  knew  some  members  who  had 
been  Fenians  ;  did  you  know  of  any  who  had  been 
moonlighters  ? — I  knew  two  of  them.  One  was  a 
farmer's   son  and  the  other  a  pensioner,  an  ex-soldier. 

Did  yoa  ascertain  from  them  who  formed  the  Moon- 
lighting Society  ?— No,  I  did  not  ask  ;  I  ascertained 
from  a  respectable  party  that  two  men  were  moon- 
lighters. I  wished  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  and  when  I  met 
one  of  them,  the  farmer's  son,  in  Listowel  I  took  him 
on  my  car  and  spoke  to  him  about  it.  As  I  said  before 
I  believe  there  were  men  who  went  on  their  own  hook 
and  committed  outrage,  but  belonged  to  no  society. 

But  outrages  committed  by  a  band  of  eight  or  ten 
men  could  not  have  been  committed  by  these  persons  ? 
Have  you     followed    the   evidence  which  has  been 
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given  in  this  inquiry  ?— No,  I  have  not  attended  to 
the  evidence  ;  I  eaid  that  I  would  come  and  tell  what 
I  knew.  These  outrages  were  not  numerous  ;  I  speak 
of  my  own  district. 

But  there  were  outrages  committed  of  that  character 
in  your  district  ? — A  few. 

Did  you  endeavour  to  ascertain  who  were  the  men 
who  composed  that  band  of  eight  or  nine  ? — At  the  time 
that  the  outrages  commenced  I  did  not  know  at  all  who 
they  were,  and  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  I  got  in- 
formation as  to  individuals.  The  moment  1  did  bo  I 
did  everything  in  my  power  to  stop  it. 

Did  you  ascertain  the  class  of  men  who  composed 
these  bands  ? — I  only  knew  two.  They  would  not  tell 
me. 

Were  you  able  to  form  no  opinion  ? — I  did  not  form 
an  opinion. 

Did  you  observe  any  strangers  in  your  district  ? — No. 

Then  they  must  have  been  inhabitants  ? — Yes,  and  I 
believe  they  were,  some  of  the  young  men. 

Do  yon  know  whether  the  outrages  were  committed 
on  those  who  disobeyed  the  laws  of  the  League  ?— I 
know  no  such  thing. 

On  persons  who  took  evicted  farms  ? — No. 

On  whom  were  they  committed  in  your  district  ? — 
One  was  on  a  landlord  and  another  on  his  agent. 

Was  there  any  land-grabbing  in  your  district? — Yes. 
There  was  no  outrage  on  that  account. 

Was  it  denounced  ? — I  believe  in  one  case  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  condemning  it  in  the  National 
League,  but  I  only  once  attended  a  National 
League  meeting.  The  League  got  into  other  hands 
than  ours  ;  it  got  into  the  hands  of  young  fellows 
when  our  influence  was  removed. 

You  would  have  been  able  to  restrain  them  ? — 
would  have  had  some  influence.  Once  it  got  out  of 
oar  hands  it  was  impossible  to  restrain  the  young 
men  ;  a  priest  has  not  the  power  of  restraining  every 
person. 

Then  you  must  know  the  class  of  persons  whom  you 
could  not  restrain  ? — The  ;  people  of  my  parish  were 
simply  farmers  and  labourers. 

So  that  if  outrages  were  committed  by  inhabitants 
they  would  be  committed  by  farm-servants  and 
farmers'  sons  ? — Yes,  in  the  absence  of  any  other 
reasons. 

Then  yoa  formed  the  conclusion  that  the  farm  ser- 
vants and  farmers'  sons  were  acting  in  hostility  to  the 
interests  of  the  farmers  ? — They  had  their  own  in- 
terests in  view.  Some  of  them  were  broken-down 
farmers, and  in  some  cases  men  moonlighted  their  own 
parents. 

Sham  moonlighting  ? — Well,  I  know  that  some  of 
them  were  rewarded  by  the  Government. 

Were  any  persons  ever  hurt  in  a  sham  raid  ? — No. 

Do  you  know  that  out  of  the  61  branches  of  the 
League  in  Kerry  32  were  managed  by  parish  priests  ? — 
Yes,  but  many  of  them  were  old  Whigs,  who  let  things 
go  easily.  They  did  not  take  so  much  trouble  as  the 
young  active  priests. 


In  what  way  ? — They  did  not  take  so  much  trouble 
in  working  the  League  properly. 

What  do  you  mean  by  working  the  League  properly  ? 
Do  you  include  the  boycotting  of  every  offender  ? — No, 
I  will  withdraw  that  expression.  What  I  meant  was 
that  they  might  have  been  more  active  in  keeping  the 
people  together. 

Do  you  include  boycotting  everybody  who  breaks  the 
rules  of  the  League  ? — No  ;  I  say  that  the  people 
should  be  kept  together. 

Do  you  include  the  boycotting  of  everybody  who 
breaks  its  rules  ? — Boycotting  without  intimidation. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  people  were  boycotted, but  nothing 
was  done  to  them. 

But  a  man  might  be  socially  ruined  by  being  boy- 
cotted?— It  has  not  happened  in  my  parish. 

Or  financially  ruined? — No. 

Would  you  deal  with  a  man  who  was  boycotted  ? — 
I  would  not  deal  with  a  man  who  steals  his  neigh- 
bour's property.  I  think  that  people  ought  not  to 
work  for  himi. 

It  people  will  not  buy  from  him  or  sell  to  him  or 
work  for  him,  does  not  that  mean  financial  ruin  to 
the  person  boycotted? — No,  because  he  would  have 
the  remedy  in  his  own  hands. 

What  would  that  remedy  be  ? — Giving  up  the  farm 
which  he  occupied.  (Laughter.)  The  poor  man  suffers 
more  whose  farm  he  has  taken.  The  man  must  either 
give  up  his  farm  or  endure  these  things.  Still  I 
say  that  people  have  done  these  things,  and  have  not 
suffered. 

You  would  go  as  far  as  to  deny  him  the  necessities 
of  life  ? — No,  I  would  divide  my  last  penny  with  him 
if  he  were  really  hungry  and  wanted  food. 

Can  you  point  to  any  occasion  in  your  district  where 
any  distinction  was  drawn  as  to  boycotted  persons  to 
whom  things  might  or  might  not  be  sold  ? — No  case  of 
the  kind  came  before  us.  It  never  came  to  that,  be- 
cause they  had  everything  they  wanted. 

Did  you  make  any  distinction  ? — I  never  mentioned 
the  word  boycotting  except  when  I  saw  pe'ople  using 
it  for  personal  purposes, when  I  denounced  it  strongly. 
No  extreme  distress  arose  from  boycotting. 

You  knew  that  your  parishioners  boycotted  people  ? 
— Certainly. 

Was  Father  O'Connor  particularly  active  ? — Yes,  he 
was  an  exception. 

Were  branches  of  the  League  in  Kerry  in  the  habit 
of  intercommunication  with  one  another  ? — Very 
seldom  ;  a  resolution  might  sometimes  be  sent  for 
approval. 

Mr.  Atkinson  then  read  a  report  from  the  Kerry 
Sentinel  of  the  9th  of  July,  1886,  of  a  meeting  of  the 
Ballybunion  branch,  at  which  a  resolution  was  passed 
heartily  endorsing  the  censure  passed  by  the  Dingle 
branch  upon  John  Kennedy,  of  Dingle,  for  his  action 
towards  the  tenants  of  Lord  Cork,  inhis  new  capacity 
of  sheriff.  (To  witness.)  Had  Kennedy  been  boy- 
cotted in  Dingle  ?— I  am  not  sure,  I  think  not. 

.The   report  goes   on  to  state  that  a  resolution  was 
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passed  censuring  Jolin  Stack  for  negotiating  with  a 
grabber  and  disclosing  the  workings  of  the  League  to 
objectionable  persons.  What  are  the  workings  of  the 
League  ?— They  were  quite  open  ;  I  know  that  in  my 
time  the  meetings  were  held  in  a  field.  I  am  positive 
there  was  nothing  secret. 

Were  you  present  at  this  meeting  ? — No  ;  I  was  only 
'present  at  one  meeting. 

Do  you  remember  this  case  ?  On  the  9th  of  July, 
18S6,  Jeremiah  Kelly  and  Murphy  were  accused  of 
dealing  with  an  obnoxious  person,  but  after  being 
reprimanded  they  were  ordered  to  depart  in  peace 
and  sin  no  more.    (Laughter.) — I  do  not. 

That  is  only  a  specimen  of  many  cases.  Were  any 
books  kept  in  your  branch  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  They 
contained  simply  a  record  of  the  names  of  members, 
the  subscriptions, and  thesumspaid  in  relief  of  evicted 
tenants. 

Did  you  not  think  it  worth  your  while  to  preserve 
these  books  ? — They  were  kept  while  the  Land  League 
was  in  existence,  but  not  afterwards. 

Were  there  minute-books  showing  the  correspond- 
ence with  the  central  branch  and  the  resolutions 
passed  ? — I  believe  so. 

The  Attoknby-General. — The  books  produced  by 
Mr.  Keid  relating  to  this  branch  contain  no  entries 
before  the  3d  of  October,  1887,  in  one  case,  and 
March,  1889,  in  the  other. 

The  President  (after  examining  one  book). — There 
seem  to  be  pages  torn  out. 

Mr.  Reid. — The  books  are  just  as  they  were  handed 
to  me. 

The  Attokney-Geneeal. — Did  you  produce  these 
books  ? 

Witness. — I  have  never  seen  them. 

Mr.  Reid. — The  books  contain  entries  which  are 
unintelligible,  but  appear  to  relate  to  money  paid. 

Ee-examined  by  Mr.  Reid. — You  have  said  that 
curates  were  prevented  from  joining  the  National 
League  by  their  Bishop.  During  what  period  was  that  ? 
— I  think  about  five  or  six  years  since.  The  Bishop 
was  very  strong  against  priests  taking  any  part  in 
politics.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  during  the 
existence  of  the  Land  League  or  the  National  League 
that  curates  were  prohibited  from  joining.  It  was  a 
question  afterwards  whether  we  might  not  become 
members,  but  not  take  an  active  part.  The  National 
League  was  in  existence  12  months  before  I  jpined 
it.  I  have  been  an  officer  in  the  National  League  by 
taking  the  place  of  the  parish  priest  in  his  absence. 


Daniel  Fitzmaurice  O'Connor,  examined  by  Mr.  A. 
EirsSELL,  said, — I  was  secretary  of  the  Abbeydorney 
branch  of  the  National  League, and  I  kept  the  minute- 
book.  In  my  opinion  the  League  was  not  in  sympathy 
with  outrage.  Itwas  the  general  practice  to  denounce 
outrage  at  the  League  meetings.  I  produce  the 
minute-books  containing  resolutions  to  that  effect. 
Ihrough  something  that  came  to  my  knowledge  I  knew 


that  secret  societies  existed  in  Abbeydorney.  They  were 
opposed  to  the  League.  I  remember  the  election  of 
Poor  Law  guardians  in  1887.  Mr.  Bunnion  was  the 
representative  of  the  local  branch  of  the  League,  and 
I  was  appointed  to  canvass  on  his  behalf.  He  was 
opposed  by  non-members  of  the  League.  Another  can- 
didate, named  Connell,  also  stood,  and  notices  were 
sent  by  post  threatening  people  who  did  not  support 
him.  The  notices  which  were  given  me  in  the  course 
of  my  canvass  described  Connell  as  the  National  Fenian 
candidate.  The  Nationalist  candidate  was  elected 
both  in  1887  and  1888.  I  remember  its  being  reported 
to  me  and  other  oficers  of  the  branch  that  the  house  of 
Mrs.  B.  Home  bad  been  broken  into.  It  was  after  the 
election  of  1887,  and  it' was  reported  that  it  was  in 
consequence  of  her  having  '  voted  for  the  other  candi- 
date. The  moonlighters  told  her  that  they  visited  her 
in  consequence  of  her  having  voted  for  our  candidate, 
Bunnion.  Jeremiah' Crawley  and  James  M'G-rath,  who 
had  each  voted  for  Bunnion,  were  also  visited,  as  they 
told  me,  in  consequence  of  so  doing.  I  remember  the 
eviction  of  Mrs.  Rice  by  Thady  O'Connor.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  eviction  was  discussed  in  our  local  League, 
and  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no  blame  attached 
to  Thady  O'Connor.  An  outrage  was  afterwards  com- 
mitted on  Thady  O'Connor,  which  the  League  at  its 
next  meeting  by  a  resolution  denounced. 

The  Attorney-Geneeal. — This  must  appear  in  the 
League  books. 

Witness  pointed  out  the  entry,  which  stated  that  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Abbeydorney  branch  on  the  30th  of  May, 
1886,  the  Rev. Father  Brosnan,  president,  in  the  chair, 
a  resolution  was  passed  expressing  the  utmost  abhor- 
rence of  the  members  of  the  branch  at  the  outrage  then 
recently  committed  on  Mrs.  O'Connor. 

Mr.  A.  EtrssBLL  read  another  entry  in  the  minute- 
book,  by  which  it  appeared  that  on  one  occasion  the 
rev.  president  opened  the  business  by  drawing  attention 
to  the  case  of  Thady  O'Connor,  and  that  Mrs.  Rice 
attended  the  meeting.  After  hearing  her  it  was  con- 
sidered that  no  blame  attached  to  Mr.  O'Connor. 

The  President. — ^What  was  the  outrage  committed 
on  Mr.  O'Connor  ? 

Mr.  A.  Russell. — He  was  shot  in  the  foot,  my 
Lord. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attoknet-Geneeal  . — I  did 
not  jointheLand  League.  Only  heads  of  families  joined 
it ;  besides,  I  was  rather  young  at  the  time.  I  believe 
that  iheLand  League  branch  at  Abbeydorney  was  formed 
about  a  year  after  the  establishment  of  the  League. 
The'Rev.  Thomas  Brosnan,  the  parish  priest,  was  the 
president  of  the  National  League.  He  is  still  in  the 
parish.  I  know  nothing  at  all  of  the  Land  League.  I 
joined  the  National  League  about  April  12,  1885. 
That  is  about  the  date  it  was  formed  at  Abbeydorney, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  was  affiliated  with  the  central 
League  until  some  time  afterwards.  I  was  secretary 
until  May  3Q,  1886.  A  Mr.  Barrett  was  secretary 
before  me.  He  is  still  alive,  and  lives  in  Abbey- 
dorney, 
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Kow,  just  look  in  the  book  yoa  have  produced  and 
find  any  resolution  denouncing  crime  prior  to  the  date 
you  have  given  us— namely,  May  30,  1886  ? — I  cannot 
answer  that.    The  book  is  not  systematically  kept. 

Never  mind  whether  the  book  is  systematically  kept 
or  not.  What  is  the  earliest  resolution  you  can  pro- 
duce ? — The  one  that  has  been  read  already — 
May  30,  1886. 

When  was  it  that  you  found  out  there  were  secret 
societies  ?— I  only  apprehended  them.  I  did  not  find 
out  for  certain.  I  assumed  at  the  time  that  the  men 
who  committed  the  outrages  were  members  of  secret 
societies. 

When  was  it  you  apprehended  that  they  existed  ? — At 
the  time  I  was  canvassing  on  behalf  of  the  nominee  of 
the  National  League.  I  should  think  that  was  at  the 
commencement  of  1887.  In  March,  1887,  I  was 
shown  a  letter  which  had  been  received  by  a  voter, 
which  said  something  about  a  Fenian. 
Where  is  that  letter  ? — I  did  not  keep  it. 
Did  you  attach  any  importance  to  it  ? — I  did  not  at 
the  time,  because  I  knew  the  National  League  candi- 
date would  defeat  the  other  candidate. 

What  was  there  in  this  letter  that  said  anything 
about  secret  societies  which  ledyoutosnpposethatthey 
existed  p — It  threatened  pains  and  penalties  to  parties 
who  voted  for  the  Nationalist  candidate. 

Who    was    the    other    candidate  ? — A     man     named 
Connell . 
Was  he  a  Fenian  ?— I  do  not  know. 
You  never  heard  of  this   secret    society  doing    any- 
thing except  interfering  with  this  election  ? — Yes. 
You  only  apprehended  it?  You  did  not  know  it  ? — Yes. 
You  knew  that  outrages  took  place  in  the  district  in 
1886  ?-Yes. 

Did  you  ever  hear  it  suggested  that  the  outrages  in 
1886  had  been  committed  by  a  secret  society  ? — Well, 
it  was  generally  suspected  that  it  would  be  through 
some  secret  society  or  by  private  malice. 

What  was  the  secret  society  supposed  to  be  working 
for  ? — I  cannot  tell. 

What  were  the  outrages  you  hoard  of  ? — There  was 
an  outrage  on  a  landlord  of  an  evicted  farm  and  one 
on  the  caretaker  of  an  evicted  farm. 

Any  other  outrage  ? — There  was  one  on  a  man  named 
John  Conway. 

What  was  that  for  ? — It  was  supposed  to  be  in  con- 
sequence of  a  dispute  in  reference  to  a  bog.  Conway 
was  reported  to  the  League  about  a  fortnight  before 
he  was  shot.  He  was  called  upon  by  notice  to  attend 
the  League. 

What  was  the  charge  against  him  ? — No  charge  was 
preferred  against  him  before  he  was  shot. 

Why  was  he  summoned  before  the  League  ? — There 
was  a  piece  of  bog  surrounded  by  several  farms,  and 
the  parties  whose  farms  were  adjacent  to  it  had  had 
the  privilege  of  grazing  on  it  for  many  years  pre- 
viously. The  landlord  intended  to  let  the  bog  and 
there  would  be  no  public  access  to  it.  Conway  cut 
the  turf  on  the  bog  against  the  wish  of  the  League. 


Why  was  Conway  summoned  before  the  League  ?— 
The  League  wanted  to  represent  that  the  parties  living 
round  the  bog  had  a  grievance,  and  Conway  was  in- 
vited to  attend. 

Do  you  suggest  that  the  three  outrages  you  have 
mentioned  were  committed  by  members  of  a  secret 
society  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Can  yoa  point  to  a  word  in  your  book  suggesting 
that  secret  societies  had  anything  to  do  with  these  out- 
rages ?— No. 

Was  it  at  any  League  meeting  suggested  that  a 
secret  society  had  committed  these  outrages  ? — I  do 
not  remember. 

Except  the  League,  was  there  any  other  society 
which  used  to  command  the  people  not  to  take  evicted 
farms  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  was.  There  was  no 
other  society  which  expressed  the  wishes  and  grievances 
of  the  people. 

Can  you  tell  my  Lords  the  name  of  any  other  society 
or  body  of  people  that  preached  that  ? — No. 

You  say  this  was  a  secret  society  opposed  to  the 
League.  Did  any  members  of  the  League,  with  you  as 
secretary,  take  any  steps  to  try  and  bring  the  members 
of  the  society  to  justice  ? — We  had  no  possible  means. 

Did  all  the  young  men  join  the  League  ? — Several  of 
them  did. 

Did  the  bulk  of  them  ?— No.  The  respectable  young 
men  joined  the  League  ;  young  men  who  lived  in  their 
fathers'  houses  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Can  you  point  to  a  single  word  in  your  minutes,  or 
to  any  document  made  at  the  time,  suggesting  that 
there  was  any  secret  society  opposed  to  the  League 
and  committing  outrages? — No,  I  do  not  know. 

Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  "  revolver  boys  "? — 
No,  Sir. 

That  is  a  new  name  to  you  altogether  ? — Yes  ;  I  have 
always  heard  them  called  moonlighters. 

When  did  you  first  hear  of  any  moonlighters  ?  How 
old  are  you  ? — Possibly  about  28.     (Laughter.) 

You  may  be  possibly  more,  (Laughter.)  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  prejudice  yourself.  (Laughter.) — Not  less  than 
28.    (Renewed  laughter.) 

When  did  you  first  hear  of  moonlighters  in  your 
neighbourhood  ? — I  cannot  say. 

You  said  you  never  had  any  apprehension  of  them 
until  this  contest,  when  you  say  there  was  a  Fenian 
candidate  in  1887  ? — I  think  there  were  moonlighters 
before  that. 

About  the  years  1882  and  1883  ?— Yes,  probably 
earlier. 

Will  you  swear  you  heard  of  them  before  that  ? — I 
will  not  swear  it. 

Can  you  tell  mo  of  any  outrage  committed  by  them 
before  the  year  1880  ? — No,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Is  the  book  you  have  produced  the  only  League  book 
you  have  ? — I  have  one  other. 

Let  me  look  at  it  (book  handed  to  counsel).  May  I 
take  it  that  this  is  the  only  other  League  book  you 
have  got  ? — The  only  other  book. 

In  whose  handwriting  is  this    where  the   pages  have 
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been  cnt  out  ? — I  think  that  is  the  bnndirritjng  of 
Mr.  Barrett. 

What  is  the  distinction  between  the  two  books  ? — 
One  contains  the  reports  of  meetings  and  other  matters 
and  the  other  the  minutes  of  the  business  meetings. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  books  were  kept  by  the 
old  branch  of  the  Land  League  ? — I  do  not  know. 

What  was  the  name  of  the  candidate  you  were  can- 
vassing for  in  the  contest  you  spoke  of  ? — John  Bun- 
nion. 

Was  he  a  member  of  the  League  ? — Yes. 

The  other  gentleman  was  not  a  member  of  the 
League  ? — No. 

Had  he  ever  been  a  member  ? — I  cannot  teU.  I  am 
not  quite  sure. 

In  Thady  O'Connor's  case,  did  he  come  before  the 
Land  League  and  pray  to  be  forgiven  or  ask  tor 
pardon  ? — No. 

Did  Conway  come  before  the  League  ? — Ho  did. 

To  give  an  explanation  ? — Yes. 

By  whom  had  he  been  charged  ?— By  the  other 
parties,  in  consequence  of  the  dispute  about  the  bog. 

In  addition  to  the  outrages,  wero  people  boycotted 
in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Well,  they  culfored  from  a 
little  displeasure.    (Laughter.) 

What  for  ? — For  refusing  to  comply  with  the  rules  of 
the  branch.  They  charged  more  for  the  land  to  tho 
labourers  than  they  actually  paid  for  it. 

Were  they  boycotted  ? — One  of  them  was  avoided 
by  the  people  in  the  public  thoroughfare,  though  not 
to  any  serious  extent. 

Would  they  sell  to  him  ? — Oh,  indeed  they  would. 

Was  there  any  other  boycotting  beside  that  ?— No. 

Was  the  resolution  about  this  man  recorded  in  the 
book  ?— No,  Sir. 

Why  was  that  ? — Because  displeasure  followed  ex- 
pulsion from  the  branch. 

I  notice  from  the  book  that  yon  corresponded  with 
the  central  League  not  infrequently.  Did  yon  keep 
the  letters  that  came  back  from  the  central  office  ? — 
Yes,  I  did. 

Where  are  they  ? — I  left  them  behind  ;  they  are  at 
home. 

Only  one  other  matter  about  this  Fenian  society, 
which,  you  say,  was  opposed  to  your  candidate  in 
1887.  Did  you  follow  that  up  at  all  ?  Did  you  give 
notice  to  the  police  ?■— No.  The  candidate  himself 
gave  notice  to  the  police.  I  gave  the  notice  back  to 
the  man  who  received  it  and  shoWed  it  to  me. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  REIT). — I  think  you  said  that 
you  saw,  or  heard  of,  several  notices  of  this  kind  ? — 
Yes. 

The  Attorney-General  asked  you  what  other  ground 
you  had  for  thinking  there  was  a  secret  society,  and 
you  replied  that  you  had  heard  of  threatening  notices 
in  other  persons'  cases  ?— Yes. 

In  point  of  fact,  there  have  been  very  few  outrages 
in   the   sub-district   of   Abbeydorney.      In   the  Land 


League  times  there  were  none,  and  in  the  National 
League  times  the  first  occurred  on  June  24,  1886,  and 
I  find  no  other,  excepting  Conway's  case.  With  refer- 
ence to  that  case,  was  there  a  resolution  passed  which 
appears  in  this  book  which  you  have  produced  ? — Yes, 

I  will  read  it.  Tho  date  is  August  1,  1886  :— 
"  That  we  reiterate  our  condemnation  of  outrage  in 
all  its  phases,  and  with  particular  emphasis  the  one 
recently  perpetrated  on  the  person  of  Conway,  who 
has  been  the  victim  of  a  cowardly  midnight  attack." 
Conway,  we  know,  went  before  the  League  with  refer- 
ence to  his  cutting  turf.  Was  anything  said  to  Conway 
on  that  occasion  about  "tis  having  been  punished 
enough  "  ?— No. 

Was  the  sympathy  >!bown  to  him  after  the  outrage 
sincere  ? — Yes. 

The  Attorney-General;— How  far  is  Ardfert  from 
Abbeydorney  ? — About  six  miles. 

Do  you  know  Maurice  Egan,  of  Ardfert  ? — No. 

Was  there  a  separate  branch  of  the  Land  League  at 
Abbeydorney  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Reid. — I  called  this  witness,  because  in  Con- 
way's  evidence  the  Abbeydorney  branch  was  the 
branch  referred  to. 


Thomas  J.  Lyne,  examined  bv  Mr.  A.  O'Connor, 
deposed  ; — I'  lire  at  Killarney  and  am  a  grocer.  I  am 
a  member  of  the  National  League,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Land  League.  I  have  attended  meetings 
regularly,  and  have  always  heard  outrages  denounced 
at  the  meetings.  I  remember  Mr.  Davitt  speaking 
very  strongly  about  outrage  from  a  railway  carriage  in 
the  station  at  Killarney.  He  said  that  if  we  had 
Home  Rule  "  he  would  tie  the  perpetrators  of  out- 
rages to  the  cart-tail  and  have  them  flogged."  Tho 
statement  was  received  with  approbation.  I  have  also 
beard  Mr.  T.  Healy  denounce  outrage,  and  suggest 
that  a  vigilance  committee  should  be  formed  to  tiy  to 
discover  the  perpetrators  of  outrages,  and  bring  them 
to  justice.  I  have  heard  Mr.  E.  Harrington  on  two 
occasions  use  similar  language.  I  know  the  circum- 
stances of  the  tenants  on  the  Kenmaro  estiate,  and  on 
the  other  estates  in  the  same  district.  In  1878  and 
1879  I  was  supplying  many  of  the  tenants  on  tho 
Kenmare  estate  on  credit  with  the  absolute  necessaries 
of  life,  and  I  now  look  upon  the  debts  as  bad  debts. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  charitable  relief  given  in 
1879  and  1880.  I  know  Mr.  Hussey,  the  agent.  Ho 
told  me  that  he  had  received  £100  from  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough's  Fund  for  his  tenants.  Up  to  that 
time  the  tenants  had  not  received  any  substantial  re- 
duction from  the  landlord.  Mr.  Hussey  said  that  the 
tenants  wero  all  small  holders,  and  that  it  they  wore 
granted  a  return  of  10  per  cent,  on  their  rents  it 
would  avail  them  very  little.  Ho  also  said  that  he 
did  not  believe  that  the  distress  was  real.  That  was 
at  the  timo  when  I  was  supplying  the  tenants  with 
the  necos.^aries  of  life.  There  have  boen  evictions  on 
the  Kenmare  estate  since  then.  I  know  a  tenant 
named  Healy.    His   mother   was  evicted  in  1882  and 
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only  livpd  five  or  six  days  after  the  eriction.  They 
were  admitted  into  the  house,  and  she  died  in  it. 
I  knew  a  farmer  named  Daniel  Donoghue  who  was 
evicted.  At  the  time  some  members  of  his  family 
suffered  from  scarlatina,  and  one  or  two  of  them  died 
in  an  outhouse  after  the  eviction.  That  must  ha'^s 
been  in  1882  or  1883.  I  knew  Daniel  Leahy  well. 
He  was  murdered  on  August  21,  1882,  the  day  before 
the  fair  at  Milltown,  to  which  I  had  arranged  to 
drive  him.  1  do  not  think  that  Leahy  was  a  member 
of  my  branch  of  the  League.  He  was  a  very  popular 
man  and  very  much  respected.  A  feeling  of  most 
sincere  sympathy  was  expressed  for  him,  and  I  never 
saw  a  more  regretted  funeral  than  his.  Nearly 
every  member  of  the  League  who  could  possibly 
attend  did  attend. 

At  this  point,  it  being  4  o'clock,  the  Commissioners 
adjoiumed. 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  19. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  92d  sitting  to- 
day at  half-past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of 
the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice. 
On  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats. 
The  Attorney-General  rose  and  said  : — My  Lords, 
with  reference  to  the  minute-book  which  was  handed 
to  me  yesterday,  there  are  some  resolutions  which  I 
wish  to  read  and  to  have  put  upon  the  note.  One  was 
as  to  whether  the  man  Conway  was  or  was  not 
summoned  before  the  branch  of  the  League.  This  is 
in  the  minute-book  of  the  Abbeydorney  branch. 
Reading)  : — 

"  July  4,  188G.  At  a  meeting  held  on  the 
date  mentioned  above,  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Brosnan, 
P.P.,  president,  occupied  the  chair.  After  the  secre- 
tary reading  and  the  chairman  signing  the  minutes  of 
the  previous  meeting, Mr.  Nicholas  G.  Scollard,  P.P., 
proposed  and  Mr.  Terence  O'Connor  seconded  the 
following  resolutions  : — '  That  no  farmer  in  this 
parish  employ  a  labourer  or  tradesman  who  is  not  a 
member  of  this  branch  of  the  Irish  National  League, 
and  that  no  tradesman  or  labourer  work  for  any 
farmer  who  is  not  a  member  also  ;  that  we  pledge  our- 
selves to  buy  no  meadowing  or  saved  hay  this  season 
from  any  person  who  is  not  enrolled  a  member  of  the 
Irish  National  League.  That  after  the  1st  of  Auguai 
printed  lists  of  members  and  non-members  of  the 
National  League  in  this  parish  be  published.'  .  . 
The  secretary  was  directed  to  communicate  with  John 
Conway,  of  Kilgulbtn,  asking  him  to  put  in  an 
appearance  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  branch  to 
show  cause  why  he  has  cut  turf  in  a  bog  with  which 
any  interference  was  prohibited  by  this  branch  of  the 
Irish  National  League.  (Signed),  T.  H.  Bkos- 
NAN,  P.P." 

At  the   other  end  of  the  book  appears  this  summons 
to  Conway.      (Reading)  : — 

"  July  4,  1886.  Sir,— I  am  directed  by  the 
Abbeydorney  branch  of  the  Irish  National  League  to 
ask  you  by  communication,  to  appear  before  a 
meeting  of  the  above  branch,  to  be  held  a  fortnight 
after  the  above  date,  to  show  cause  why  you  have  cut 
turf   in   a   bog  which  it  \tz.3  prohibited  to  interfere 


with  in  the  Irish  National  League.— D.  F.  O'Connor, 
secretary. — John  Conway,  Kilgulbin." 
Then    there    are    one    or  two  other  resolutions  that  I 
think  ought  to  be  read.    The  first  is  dated  February  21, 
1886  :— 

"  The  following  resolution  was  proposed  by  John 
Bunyan,  P. L.G., and  seconded  by  Thomas  M'Carthy  : — 
That  we  call  upon  all  persons  in  the  parish  who  have 
not  yet  joined  the  National  League  to  come  forward 
immediately  or  we  will  publish  a  list  of  their  names 
in  all  the  local  papers. — John  Egan." 

"  Meeting  on  September  12.  Rev.  T.  H.  Brosnan, 
P.P.,  in  the  chair  .  .  It  was  decided  to  serve  lists 
of  members  of  the  branch  on  the  owners  of  threshing 
machines  and  on  the  tradesmen  of  the  parish,  so  as 
that  they  may  know  the  non-members  for  whom  they 
are  prohibited  to  work;  and  to  write  on  the  subject 
to  the  surrounding  branches.  The  secretary  was 
directed  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Harrington  as  to 
how  the  money  ought  to  be  divided  between  the 
brothers  Fitzgerald.— Thos.  H.  Brosnan,  P.P." 

"Irish  National  League,  Abbeydorney,September  13, 
1886.  Dear  Sir, — An  a  meeting  of  our  branch  which 
was  held  on  Sunday,  the  12th  inst.,  I  was  directed  to 
write  to  you  to  say  that  as  there  is  a  falling  off  of 
members  in  our  branch  as  compared  to  last  year,  we 
have  adopted  what  we  think  is  the  only  means  of 
making  those  who  are  dilatory  in  joining  to  at  once 
join,  and  that  is  not  to  have  any  owner  of  a  threshing 
machine  let  it  on  hire  Or  otherwise  to  any  man  who 
is  not  a  member  of  the  National  League.  We  ask 
your  branch  to  co-operate  with  us  in  the  direction  I 
have  indicated.  There  are  but  two  owners  of  machines 
within  oar  jurisdiction,  one  Patrick  Shanahan,who  is 
a  member  of  our  branch,  and  the  other  Thomas 
Shanahan,  who  is  not  a  member,  but  has  promised  to 
join  at  our  next  meeting.  Fearing  lest  some  owner  of 
a  machine  in  your  district  might  invade  what  we  are 
resolved  upon  to  hold  to,  I  now  ask  you  to  as  soon  as 
possible  bring  this  matter  before  your  branch. 
Pat  Shanahan  has  promised  not  to  thresh  for  any  man 
in  any  district  who  is  not  a  member.  We  do  not 
intend  to  give  this  publication,  as  the  Tory  Press,  it 
is  very  probable,  would  make  a  handle  out  of  it  as  it 
has  done  previously  in  a  manner  that  even  earned  for 
us  the  censure  of  Mr.  Harrington.  Hoping  you  will 
give  us  the  help  we  ask  of  you  in  the  forwarding  of 
the  good  old  cause,  ' 

"  I  remain  yours  faithfully, 

"  D.  F.  O'Connor,  secretary." 
That  was  sent  to  the  Causeway,  Ardfert,  and  Bally- 
heige  branches. 

The  witness  D.  F.  O'Connor  was  then  further  cross- 
examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

You  were  secretary  of  the  branch  in  September, 
1881  ?— Yes. 

Were  you  in  Court  just  now  when  I  read  this  letter  ? 
—No,  Sir. 

Well,  I  will  read  it  to  you  again.  (The  Attorney- 
General  here  read  the  letter  again.)  Is  that  your 
handwriting  ?— Yes. 

Which  Mr.  Harrington  censured  you  f— Mr.  Timothy 
Harrington.  It  was  to  the  president  of  the  branch 
he  wrote  the  letter. 

Do  you  know  where  his  letter  is  ?— I  do  not  know 
whether  the  president  has  it  or  not. 
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Was  that  censaring  the  branch  for  having  published 
some  resolutions  ? — Yea. 

You  had  published  some  3fesolutions,  and  the  Tory 
FiesE,  as  you  call  it,  had  made  observations  upon 
it  ?— Yes. 

Had  Mr.  Harrington  complained  of  your  having 
them  published  ? — ^He  had.    ■ 

■  And  had  vrritten  a  letter  to  the  president  that  you 
should  not  publish  any  more  ? — It  was  a  reprimand  for 
publishing  the  resolutions. 

Now,  I  call  your  attention  to  this  ;  you  wrote  these 
letters,  I  see,  to  these  branches.  Were  they  in  the 
county  of  Kerry  ? — Yes. 

The  neighbouring  branches  ? — That  resolution  was 
practically  abandoned. 

How  far  away  is  Causeway  ? — About  five  miles. 

Ardfert  ? — About  the  same — six,  perhaps. 

Ballyheige  ? — About  ten  miles. 

Used  you  to  receive  resolutions  from  other  branches 
to  act  upon  in  your  district  ? — Not  from  those 
branches,  I  think. 

From  any  branches  ? — Yes. 

(Reading.)  "  March  27. — Received  copy  of  a 
resolution  passed  by  Lixnaw  branch  for  endorse- 
ment." Do  you  remember  what  that  resolution  was  ? 
—No. 

Do  you  know  whether  it  appears  in  that  book  or 
not  ?— No. 

Only  the  fact  of  its  being  received  ? — Yes. 

Do  yon  remember  what  it  was  ? — No  ;  but  I  can 
positively  swear  that  I  did  not  intentionally  suppress 
it. 

On  this  occasion  you  were  writing  to  Causeway, 
Ardfert.and  Ballyheige,  asking  them  to  back  you  up  in 
what  you  were  doing  ? — Yes. 

What  did  Lixnaw  want  you  to  back  them  up  in  ? — I 
cannot  tell  you  the  exact  resolution, but  I  could  swear 
that  it  was  not  anything  that  I  would  be  ashamed  of. 

(Reading.)  "  September  12,  1886.— Rev.  T.  H. 
Brosnan,  P.P..,  in  the  chair.  It  was  decided  to  serve 
lists  of  members  of  the  branch  on  the  owners  of 
threshing  machines  and  on  the  tradesmen  of  the  parish 
so  that  they  may  know  the  non-members  for  whom  they 
are  prohibited  to  work  ;  andto  write  on  the  subject  to 
the  surrounding  branches."  Do  you  remember  that 
resolution  being  passed  ? — I  do,  Sir. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  surrounding  branches  on  that 
occasion  ? — No,  After  the  meeting  was  over  some 
members  of  the  committee  said  it  was  not  logically  a 
thing  to  do,  so  we  resolved  not  to  put  it  into  practice. 

Used  you  to  send  your  reports  of  your  meetings, 
among  others,  to  the  Freeman's  Journal,  United 
Ireland,  the  WeeMy  News,  the  Kerry  Sentinel,  the 
Kerry  Reporter,  the  Corlc  Examiner  ?— No,  not  to 
the  Cork  Examiner. 

You  sent  to  the  Kerry  Sentinel,  and  the  Kerry 
Reporter  ?— Yes. 

And  also  at  times  to  ITnited  Ireland  ?— Yes. 

Re-examined   by  Mr.  E.  T.  Bbid.— You  have  been 


asked   a   question  about  a  communication  from  Mr. 
Harrington  to  your  branch  ? — Yes. 

And  the  Attorney-General  has  suggested  that  it  was 
a  communication  condemning  you  for  publishing  and 
not  for  passing  the  resolution.  My  Lords,  it  will  be 
found  in  the  letter-book  of  the  National  League, 
July  10,  1886. 

The  Attoiiney-GbnbbAl.- My  Lords,  of  course  I 
do  not  in  the  least  mind  its  being  read  at  the  present 
time  ;  but  this  gentleman  has  not  produced  the  letter. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Kbid  (reading)  :— 

"  July  10,  1886. 

"  Dear  Father  Brosnan, — I  send  you  by  this  post  a 
copy  of  the  Express  of  this  date,  commenting  upon 
resolutions  of  a  stupid  and  pernicious  character,  said 
to  be  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  O'Dorney  branch  of 
the  National  League.  If  your  friends  in  O'Dorney 
could  do  nothing  for  the  advancement  of  the  National 
cause  or  could  not  make  their  branch  efficient  for 
really  useful  purposes  it  would  be  better  for  them  to 
shut  the  door  altogether  and  not  hold  a  mockery  of  a 
branch  and  pass  idiotic  resolutions  calculated  to 
injure  the  National  cause.  Nothing  could  be  more 
foolish, to  my  mind,  and  at  the  same  time  more  wicked, 
than  the  passing  of  resolutions  of  the  character 
referred  to,  refusing  to  give  employment  to  any  man 
who  is  not  a  member  of  the  National  League,  and 
refusing  to  deal  with  any  one  who  is  not  a  member. 
Tyranny  of  this  kind  would  drive  every  one  of  us  from 
touching  the  National  League  at  all. 

"  I  remain,  dear  Father  Brosnan,  yours  faithfully, 
"  T.  Habbikqtok,  Hon.  Sec. 

"  Kev.  T.  H.  Brosnan,  Abbeydomey,  Tralee." 

Do  you  remember  that  letter  ? — Yes. 

Witness  (to  the  Commissioners). — I  wish  to  say  that 
at  the  time  he  complained  that  we  published  this 
that  has  been  quoted  by  the  Attorney-General,  at  that 
time  those  parties  who  endeavoured  to  defeat  the 
National  League  nominations  for  the  guardians  and 
the  Killamey  Union  also  endeavoured  to  induce  the 
people  to  withdraw  from  the  branch,  and  it  was  in 
consequence  of  that  opposition  that  these  resolutions 
were  adopted.  

The  examination  of  Mr.  Thomas  John  Lyne  was  then 
resumed  by  Mr.  Abthttp.  O'Connor. 

I  was  asking  you  yesterday  about  certain  oases  of 
outrage  in  your  neighboiurhood  ;  the  last  was  Daniel 
Leahy.  Now,  my  Lords,  I  proceed  to  the  case  of 
Randall  M' Sweeney,  who  wag  iired  at  in  February, 
1886.  (Towitness.)  Did  you  know  Randall  M' Sweeney? 
—Yes. 

Do  you  remember  his  being  fired  at  in  February, 
1833  ? — Yes  ;  he  was  a  well-known  member  of  the 
Killamey  branch  of  the  National  League  ;  I  saw  him 
the  day  after  he  was  shot.  I  can  only  tell  you  what 
he  told  me  himself  about  the  circumstances  and 
character  of  the  outrage.  They  simply  came  to  him 
and  asked  him  for  his  gun,  which  he  'declined  to  give 
them,  and  after  that  they  attacked  him.  A  number  of 
people  were  arrested,  and  I  think  all  were  acquitted. 

Do  you  remember  the  case  of  Cornelius  Murphy,  at 
Coombes,  February,  1887  ;  about  the  same  time  as  the 
murder  of  Tanquey,  I  think  ?— Yes. 
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Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  nam©  of  Callinane  ?— 
No  ;  bnt  I  heaxd  a  good  deal  about  him  as  being  in 
the  locality. 

The  Attokney-Gbnekal.— My  Lords,  with  very 
great  deference,  we  cannot  have  that. 

Mr.  Akthur  O'Connor  .—Who  is  he  ?— An  informer. 

Was  he  in  the  neighbonrhood  at  the  time  of  those 
murders  ? — He  was  in  the  locality. 

The  Attorney-General. — I  must  ask  Mr.  O'Connor 
to  ask  some  question  to  show  whether  this  is  evi- 
dence. 

The  President  (to  witness). — Are  you  speaking  of 
this  yourself  ? — No,  my  Lord,  but  I  was  living  in  the 
locality  myself. 

Mr.  A.  O'Connor. — What  steps  were  taken  by  the 
police  in  respect  to  these  murders  ? — I  believe  a  good 
many  were  arrested  ;  and  if  my  memory  serves  me  no 
one  was  found  guilty. 

What  was  the  attitude  of  the  members  of  your 
branch  and  the  people  generally  in  Killarney  in 
regard  to  these  murders  ? — A  great  deal  of  sympathy 
was  shown  for  them.  The  families  of  Leahy,  Murphy, 
and  Tanquey  were  not,  to  my  knowledge,  boycotted, 
nor  any  hostility  whatever  shown  to  them.  There  was 
a  man  named  Connell  arrested  in  coimexion  with  the 
case  of  Murphy.  He  was  charged  with  posting  a 
threatening  notice.  He  was  charged  by  a  constable 
whose  name  I  do  not  remember.  The  case  was  tried 
before  two  resident  magistrates,  I  think,  and  on  cross- 
examination  of  the  constable  the  magistrates  them- 
selves went  to  see  the  place  where  the  notice  was 
posted  up  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
no  case  against  the  young  fellow,  and  dismissed  him 
without  any  further  inquiry,  I  think. 

Had  the  policeman  sworn  that  he  saw  Connell  post- 
ing it  up  ? — Yes,  he  swore  he  saw  him  do  it. 

Are  you  a  member  of  the  Killarney  Board  of 
Guardians  ?— I  have  been  ;  I  was  at  that  time.  A 
resolution  in  reference  to  that  murder  was  proposed 
by  some  member  of  the  Board.  I  think  I  presided  on 
that  occasion. 

The  President. — As  a  general  question,  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  there  is  very  great  difficulty  in  getting  evi- 
dence against  persons  charged  in  Ireland  ? — I  am  not 
aware  of  any,  my  Lord. 

You  are  not  aware  of  any  diiierence  between  Ireland 
and  England  in  that  respect  ? — I  believe  there  is  a 
very  marked  difference,  my  Lord. 

Is  there  an  unwillingness  to  come  forward  against 
accused  persons  ;  is  that  in  your  experience  ? — I  can- 
not speak  from  my  own  experience  ;  but  I  am  afraid 
there  is,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  A.  O'Connor. — Generally,  with  regard  to  the 
character  and  conduct  of  your  own  branch  at  Killarney, 
what  was  its  attitude  with  reference  to  crime  ? 

The  President. — I  thought  you  were  going  to  ask 
lome  specific  question. 

Mr.  A.  O'Connor. — What  I  wish  to  ascertain  from 
the  witness,  my  Lord,  was  whether  it  is  not  an  almost 
universal  practice  of  boards  of  guardians  in  Ireland  to   | 


pass  resolutions  outside  their  own  business.  (To 
witness.)  Did  the  board  of  guardians  pass  a  resolu- 
tion with  reference  to  the  matter  ? — Yes,  unanimously 
condemning  the  murder. 

Did  your  branch  of  the  League  keep  any  books  ? — 
Yes. 

Are  they  in  existence  ? — Yes  ;  they  are  in  Court.  I 
produce  them. 

By  Mr.  Davitt. — When  you  joined  the  Land  League 
did  you  believe  that  you  were  joining  an  association 
which  promoted  outrage  ? — No.    . 

Did  the  Land  League  either  directly  or  indirectly 
encourage  crime  or  outrage  ? — No,  the  reverse  ;  it 
condemned  it. 

Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  agrarian  crime  in  Kerry  and 
in  Ireland  ? — There  has  been. 

Do  you  know  that  other  kinds  of  crime  are  hardly 
known  ? — I  think  they  are  very  few  in  proportion  to 
the  population  as  compared  with  other  countries. 

In  fact,  would  you  say  that  agrarian  crime  is 
practically  the  only  form  of  crime  known  in  Ire- 
land ? — Of  more  serious  crime,  at  all  events. 

You  know  a  good  deal  of  the  working  of  the  land- 
lord system  in  Ireland  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  my  own 
locality  is  concerned. 

You  are  a  provision  dealer  and  grocer  ? — Yes. 

And  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  the  tenant- 
farmer  class  and  know  what  their  feelings  are  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  believe  that  the  existence  and  working  of 
this  system  of  landlordism  is  in  any  way  responsible 
for  agrarian  crime  ? — I  believe  it  is.  That  is  the 
prevailing  feeling  in  my  part  of  the  country. 

Did  you  believe  that  in  joining  the  Land  League 
you  were  joining  an  organization  which  had  for  its 
object  the  abolition  of  landlordism  ? — Yes. 

And  that  in  trying  to  abolish  landlordism  you  were 
trying  to  abolish  a  soiurce  of  agrarian  crime  in  Ire- 
land ?— Certainly. 

When  did  you  join  the  Land  League  ? — I  think  in 
the  end  of  1879. 

Previous  to  that  did  landlords  and  agents  deal  with 
you  ? — One  landlord  did. 

Did  he  continue  to  deal  with  you  after  you  joined 
the  Land  League  ? — No  ;  he  ceased  after  a  short  time 
to  deal  with  me. 

Did  the  landlords  and  agents  have  social  inter- 
course with  you  ? — Some  of  them  did. 

As  a  class  did  they  associate  with  Nationalists  p— 
Well,  I  cannot  say.    Some  of  them  do. 

Is  there  a  Nationalist  hotel  in  Killarney  ? — There  is 
an  hotel  kept  by  Mr.  Sheehau,  M.P. 

Do  they  patronize  that  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
they  do. 

Would  the  conduct  of  the  landlords  be  much  the 
same  ap  what  is  called  boycotting  now  ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. — Do  you  repre- 
sent yourself  as  being  boycotted  by  the  landlords  P-> 
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No,  I  do  not.  They  have  ceased  to  deal  with  me, 
and  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  that. 

Have  you  lived  all  your  life  in  the  district  ? — I  was 
born  in  Killarney. 

For  the  20  years  before  1879  can  you  mention  a 
single  outrage  of  an  agrarian  character  inflicted  on 
any  one,  in  or  about  Killarney  ? — I  think  in  1873  Mr. 
Hussey  was  fired  at  ;  but  1  did  not  take  any  interest 
in  these  matters  until  1879. 

As  far  as  you  can  recollect,  for  the  20  years  before 
1879  were  there  any  agrarian  outrages  ? — There  may 
have  been  ;  but  not  as  far  as  I  recollect,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Hussey's. 

Are  you  aware  that  from  the  month  of  December, 
1880,  to  August  22,  1886,  there  have  been  31  persons 
fired  at  or  injured  in  outrages  of  an  agrarian  nature 
in  the  Killarney  division  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  the 
number.  I  did  not  see  the  statistics  or  ascertain  the 
number  in  any  way. 

You  seem  to  have  paid  particular  attention  to  these 
three  outrages  on  Leahy,  Murphy,  and  Tangey  ? — 
Simply  because  I  knew  them  personally. 

Two  of  these  outrages  were  in  1887  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  inquire  into  any  outrage  before  November, 
1885  ? — I  did  not.  I  did  not  take  any  interest  in  the 
matter  ;  there  was  no  League  then,  "the  Land  League 
was  suppressed  in  1881. 

Did  you  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  outrage 
up  to  1885  ?— No,  I  did  not. 

Did  you  attend  any  League  meeting  where  outrages 
were  denounced,  or  see  any  denunciation  of  the 
outrages  up  to  1885  '/ — I  heard  them  frequently 
denounced  ;  I  saw  denunciations  of  them  in  the 
paper;  I  do  not. remember  which  papers,  but  the 
geperal  tenour  of  the  Nationalist  papers  was  in  that 
direction. 

I  ask  you  to  point  to  one  single  resolution  of  the 
Killarney  branch,  either  of  the  Land  or  the  National 
League,  ijp  to  November,  1885,  denouncing  crime  ?— I 
was  simply  an  ordinary  member  of  the  Land  League. 

But  can  you  point  to  a  single  resolution  published 
in  any  paper  up  to  November,  1885  ? — The  Land 
League  was  not  in  existence  then,  and  when  it  existed 
I  was  only  an  ordinary  member  of  it,  and  I  knew  very 
little  about  it. 

Does  the  fact,  of  your  only  being  an  ordinary 
member  prevent  you  from  seeing  a  resolution  if  it  had 
been  published  ? — No  ;  but  I  did  not  see  one  that  I 
can  remember.     I  did  not  attend  many  meetings. 

You  say  that  Mr.  T.  Healy  suggested  the  formation 
of  vigilance  committees  to  put  down  crime  ? — Yes  ; 
I  think  that  was  in  Killarney  in  1885. 

Was  that  the  first  suggestion  of  such  a  thing  ? — I 
think  so. 

Then  do  you  say  there  was  a  change  about  1885  ?— I 
am  not  aware  of  any  change. 

You  say  that  Dan  Leahy  was  a  very  decent  man  ? — 
Xes. 

What   had  he   done  ? — ^Nothing  that  I  am  aware  of, 


except  to  take  a  farm  for  which  another  man,  Cronin, 
had  bid  at  a  public  auction. 

Had  he  taken  any  grazing  ? — Yes. 

On  an  evicted  farm  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of  ;  he 
took  some  on  Lord  Kenmare's  demesne. 

Had  Lord  Kenmare  been  denounced  by  the  League 
at  that  time  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  at  that 
time  ;  1  know  he  was  subsequently.  He  had  evicted 
some  tenants  in  18S2. 

Had  Leahy  taken  the  grazing  on  one  of  the  evicted 
farms  ? — I  do  not  know.  Cronin  had  bid  for  the  farm 
at  public  auction,  and  through  Mr.  Hussey's  influence 
Leahy  got  the  farm,  although  Cronin  bid  higher  for 
it  ;  and  as  far  as  I  could  learn  that  was  the  cause  of 
the  outrage.  Cronin  was  not  a  member  of  the  League 
in  my  part. 

Was  Leahy  denounced  by  the  League  ? — Never  to  my 
knowledge. 

Then  suspicion  fell  upon  Cronin  ?— That  was  the 
general  feeling. 

Did  your  branch  of  the  League  embrace  most  of  the 
population  ? — There  was  no  League  at  that  time. 

Was  anything  done  to  endeavour  to  detect  the 
criminals  ? — By  whom  ? 

By  anybody  ? — Yes,  by  the  authorities.  I  was  at 
the  inquest. 

By  those  guardians  of  whom  you  have  spoken  ? — I 
was  not  a  member  of  the  board  at  that  time,  so  I  can- 
not recollect. 

You  have  also  mentioned  the  case  of  the  man 
Murphy  ;  are  you  aware  that  the  National  school  to 
which  he  sent  his  children  was  boycotted  ? — I  was 
not  aware  of  it. 

You  will  not  undertake  to  deny  it  ? — No  ;  he  lived 
about  four  or  five  miles  away  from  the  town  of 
Killarney. 

Do  you  represent  that  Murphy's  being  shot 
was  unpopular  ? — Yes,  in  the  town  ;  but,  as  I 
say,  he  lived  four  or  five  miles  away. 

How  did  j-ou  come  in  your  direct  evidence  to  give 
evidence  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  outrage  upon  him  ? 
— Because  I  know  that  a  resolution  was  passed  con- 
demning it. 

If  the  crime  was  unpopular,  how  was  it  that  the 
National  school  was  boycotted  to  which  Murphy  sent 
his  children  ? — I  cannot  account  for  that  ;  but  it 
would  Le  easily  accounted  for  by  the  young  children 
at  the  school  doing  it. 

Do  you  say  that  these  young  children  combined 
against  the  wishes  of  their  parents  ? — I  do  not  say 
that  ;  I  only  say  that  it  is  quite  possible  ;  that  is 
simply  my  assumption  of  the  matter.  That  is  the  only 
explanation  I  can  give. 

You  say  you  joined  the  Land  League  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  landlordism  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  consider  that  land-grabbing  should  be  sup- 
pressed  ? — I  think  it  is  a  practice  to  be  condeoaned, 
myself. 

Can  landlordism  be  suppressed  as  long  as  land- 
grabbing  is  permitted  ?— I  think  so. 
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Have  you  read  the  addresses  of  your  leaders  ?— Fre- 
quently. 

Was  not  one  of  the  principles  they  put  forward  that 
it  was  essential  for  the  success  of  the  movement  that 
land-grabbing  should  be  prevented  ? — I  believe  it  was. 

Have  you  denounced  land-grabbers  as  enemies  to  the 
people's  cause  ? — Very  possibly.  I  do  not  appear  fre- 
quently on  public  platforms.  I  have  heard  land-grabbers 
denounced. 

What  punishment  was  provided  for  the  land-grabber  ? 
—I  do  not  kno  w. 

Would  people  refuse  to  buy  from  them  or  sell  to 
them  ? — I  have  not  seen  that  put  into  force  in  Kil- 
larney. 

In  Killamey  were  land-grabbers  shot  ? — I  never 
heard  of  it  ;  there  may  have  been,  but  I  cannot  bring 
any  case  to  my  memory  now. 

Do  you  not  know  that  eight  persons  in  the  dates  I 
have  given  to  you  were  outraged  for  taking  evicted 
farms  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Did  you  know  of  the  case  of  John  Cahill,  a  farmer, 
aged  40  ? — No,  I  did  not  hear  of  the  outrage. 

Michael  Cnllinane,  whose  ears  were  split  for  tak- 
ing an  evicted  farm  at  Milltown  ?— Milltown  is  ten 
miles  away.  I  think  I  heard  of  him,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  was  for  taking  an  evicted  farm  ;  I  think 
there  was  a  dispute  with  his  brother,  and  that  that 
was  the  origin  of  it. 

Was  it  not  for  taking  land  from  which  his  brother 
had  been  evicted  ? — I  heard  of  some  dispute  with  his 
brother. 

Did  you  hear  of  M'Carthy,  of  Eathmore,  being  shot 
in  the  leg  ? — Eathmore  is  a  long  way  from  Killamey. 
I  do  not  remember  hearing  of  that  case. 

He  took  an  evicted  farm,  and  was  ordered  to  restore 
it  to  the  former  tenant  ? — I  may  have  heard  it,  but  I 
do  not  remember.  It  is  about  14  miles  from  Kil- 
lamey. 

But  is  not  Killarney  the  principal  town  of  that 
district? — No,  Millstreet  is  much  nearer. 

Have  you  customers  in  that  neighbourhood  ? — No, 
not  in  that  exact  locality. 

Do  you  know  about  Jeremiah  Doyle  ? — I  do  not. 

At  Beaufort  ? — That  is  not  in  the  Killamey  district. 

Did  you  hear  of  the  man's  house  being  fired  into  ? — 
No,  I  did  not. 

Patrick  Donaghoe,  was  he  shot  ? — He  was. 

What  for  ? — For  taking  a  farm  from  which  another 
man  had  left  voluntarily. 

He  had  left  voluntarily  ?  Then  there  was  no  reason 
why  the  outgoing  tenant  should  have  done  it  ? — I 
really  could  not  say.  There  was  a  feeling  that  the 
outgoing  tenant  regretted  the  sale, and  that  his  friends 
had  something  to  do  with  the  matter. 

Was  anything  done  by  the  League  in  the  matter  ? — I 
cannot  say. 

Did  you  continue  to  meet  after  the  order  came  out 
suppressing  the  League  ?— No. 

In  1882  Cornelius  Hickey  was  shot  ? — I  did  not 
know  the  man  ;    he  may  have  been. 


Do  you  know  of  the  case  of  Peter  Breen,  who  was 
outraged  for  sending  a  heifer  to  graze  on  an  evicted 
farm  ? — No,  I  did  not  know  the  man. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  people  who  were 
willing  to  pay  their  rent  were  afraid  to  do  so  ? — I 
know  a  number  of  them  were  bo  poor  they  could  not 
possibly  do  it. 

Do  you  know  of  a  case  of  men  being  afraid  to  pay, 
on  the  Kenmare  estate  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

If  they  were  afraid,  what  would  they  be  afraid  of  ? 
— They  were  not  afraid  of  anything  that  I  know  of. 

If  it  was  proved  here  that  men  were  afraid  to  pay 
their  rent,  can  you  explain  that  in  any  way  from 
your  knowledge  of  the  locality  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

Do  you  know  of  any  organization  against  the  pay- 
ment of  rent  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

Was  it  one  of  the  rules  of  the  League  that  Leaguers 
should  not  caretake  evicted  farms  ? — No,  there  was 
no  such  rule. 

Did  you  know  of  any  man  being  outraged  for  that  in 
the  Killamey  district  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  have.  There 
were  the  cases  of  Eahilly  and  a  man  named  Femand. 

Do  you  remember  anything  being  done  to  a  man 
named  Clifford  ? — ^No,  I  did  not  hear  of  it.  I  did 
not  hear  anything  about  Cornelius  Leary. 

In  fact,  you  heard  of  no  outrage  up  to  1887  ? — I 
mentioned  two,  Fernand  and  Eahilly. 

When  was  Eahilly  shot  ?— In  1886  or  1887. 
.  Then  up  to  1885   did  yon  know  anything  about  out- 
rages that  had  occurred  in  your  district   after  Novem- 
ber, 1883  ? — No,  onjy  about  those  I  have  told  you. 

You  have  told  us  that  Fernand  was  fired  at  and 
wounded  in  July,  1883  ? — He  was. 

What  had  he  done  f — He  was  ,  a  caretaker  of  a 
farm. 

Was  that  an  ofPence  ? — Yes,    I  suppose  so. 

An  offence  against  whom  ? — ^Against  the  individuals 
evicted,  I  suppose. 

Had  the  Land  League  denounced  men  for  taking 
evicted  farms  or  for  becoming  caretakers  of  evicted 
farms  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it.  There  was  a  general 
feeling  against  taking  evicted  farms. 

Did  the  Land  League  denounce  men  for  taking 
care  of  evicted  farms  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

Did  they  not  order  men  to  be  boycotted  for  taking 
care  of  evicted  farms  ? — I  never  heard  of  it. 

Did  you  never  hear  of  resolutions  being  passed  by 
the  League  boycotting  men  for  taking  evicted  farms  f 
—It  may  have  occurred,  but  I  did  not  know  of  it.  It 
would  have  been  useless,  however,  because  there  were 
so  many  persons  willing  and  anxious  to  take  care  of 
evicted  farms. 

In  1882  ?— Yes. 

To  what,  then,  do  you  attribute  these  crimes  which 
were  committed  on  Eahilly  and  Fernand  ? — To  the 
people  who  were  evicted. 

Was  anything  done  as  far  as  you  know  to  bring 
those  people  to  justice  ? — I  suppose  that  the  police 
and  the  authorities  did  what  they  could  to  find  out 
the  persona. 
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Was  any  assistance  given  tp  the  police  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  ?— I  do  not  know. 

You  did  not  give  the  police  assistance  ? — No. 

Among  all  your  customers  in  all  these  years  up  to 
1887  did  you  ever  hear  of  any  person  who  gave  assist- 
ance in  the  detection  of  crime  ? — The  people  were 
perfectly  willing  to  give  assistance  in  the  detection 
of  crime  when  the  opportunity  arose. 

And  when  does  the  opportunity  arise  better  than 
when  crime  is  committed  ? — The  matter  was  left  to 
the  police. 

But  the  police  failed,  did  they  not  ? — In  these  cases. 

In  all  these  cases  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Then  when  the  police  had  failed,  if  the  people  wore 
anxious  to  put  down  crime,  why  did  they  never  give 
the  police  assistance  ? — The  people  were  most  anxious 
to  put  down  crime. 

How  did  they  show  that  anxiety  f — Whenever  the 
police  had  any  information  the  people  assisted  them. 
I  know    I   did  so  myself  on  several  occasions. 

Can  you  at  all  account  for  the  idea  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  vigilance  committees  in  1887  if  the  people 
were  so  anxious  to  detect  crime  ?— I  know  that  the 
general  tenour  of  the  Central  League  was  to  put  down 
outrages. 

When  was  that?— In  1887.  I  did  not  hear  of  it 
until  the  speech  of  Mr.  T.  Healy.  He  was  a  practical 
man. 

I  see  that  yon  have  put  his  speech  into  your  book. 
I  see  that  in  it  he  suggests  the  appointment  of  vigi- 
lance committees  to  detect  crimes  committed  by  the 
police  and  by  the  landlords.  Then  the  vigilance 
committees  were  not  intended  to  detect  other  out- 
rages beyond  those  committed  by  the  police  and  the 
landlords  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Did  you  read  that  speech  before  you  cut  it  out  and 
pasted  it  into  your  book  ? — No,  I  never  saw  it. 

Did  you  know  of  any  man  being  outraged  for  paying 
his  rent  ? — I  do  not  know  of  such  a  case. 

Did  you  never  hear  of  such  a  case  ? — I  did,  but  I 
did  not  know  of  any  such  cases. 

Did  you  endeavour  to  ascertain  who  had  committed 
such  outrages  ?— No. 

Did  the  League  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

Were  any  resolutions  passed  by  the  League  con- 
demning outrages  ? — I  cannot  say.  I  was  not  very 
long  a  member  of  tbe  League,  and  whilst  I  was  a 
member  of  it  I  was  not  a  very  active  member. 

Were  any  such  resolutions  passed  by  the  National 
League  ? — I  cannot  tell. 

I  see  that  the  first  book  dates  from  January,  1880, 
to  October,  1881.  That  is  the  old  Land  League 
book  ?— Yes. 

And  there  is  not  a  single  resolution  in  this  book 
denouncing  outrages  ? — I  have  told  you  before  that  I 
'was  not  an  active  member  of  the  old  Land  League, 
and  that  I  ktaow  nothing  about  its  working. 

Yon  were,  however,  an  active  member  of  the 
ITational  League  ? — Yes. 

And  the  second  book  dates  from  November,  1884,  to 


January,  1886.  That  is  the  National  League  book  ? — 
Yes. 

Does  it  contain  a  single  resolution  denouncing  out- 
rages ? — I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Eeid. — My  Lords,  my  learned  friend  has  asked 
questions  of  the  witness  with  reference  to  crime  before 
1880,  and  I  want  to  draw  your  Lordships'  attention 
to  the  returns  for  crime  as  compared  with  evictions, 
beginning  at  the  year  1871.  I  will  read  from  the 
returns  for  the  county  of  Kerry  from  that  period. 

Mr.  Atkinson. — My  questions  were  entirely  directed 
to  the  returns  for  the  district  of  Killarney,  and  I 
wapted  to  ascertain  from  the  witness  whether  he 
knew  of  any  resolution  passed  since  1881  by  the  Land 
League  or  the  National  League  of  that  district 
denouncing  crime,  and  he  cannot  mention  one. 

Ee-examined  by  Mr.  Eeid. — There  have  been  more 
evictions  since  1879  and  1880  than  there  were  before  ? 
—Yes. 

Mr.  Eeid. — As  regards  outrages  my  learned  friend 
has  asked  about  denunciations  of  outrages  in  the 
Land  League  period.  In  this  confidential  return  it  is 
shown  that  in  the  Killarney  district  there  were  no 
outrages  previous  to  1881.  I  should  like  to  read  a 
few  passages  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  T.  Healy  which 
was  delivered  on  the  30th  of  August,  1885,  at 
Killarney.    They  are  these  : — 

"  And,  finally,  my  friends,  because  I  do  not  wish  to 
keep  you  too  long,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we 
are  now  standing  after  three  years'  struggle  released 
from  the  bondage  of  police  tyranny  and  Crimes  Act 
extortion  and  blood  money.  While  that  Crimes  Act 
was  in  force  we  never  attempted,  by  weak  or 
faltering  words  which  might  be  misconstrued,  to  offer 
advice  which  might  be  supposed  to  damp  the  spirit  of 
the  people.  But  now  that  that  Act  has  passed  away 
and  we  can  speak  once  more  in  freedom,  my  advice 
to  you  would  be  to  bear  yourselves  with  moderation 
and  with  calmness  and  to  avoid  outrages  of  all  kinds. 
I  would  say  that  the  district  where  an  outrage  is  in 
future  committed  must  be  a  district  where  the  people 
are  very  badly  organized,  because  where  foolish  men 
think  it  necessary  to  go  out  at  night  and  make  raids 
upon  unfortunate  people,  that,  in  my  judgment,  only 
shows  that  if  such  people  be  landgrabbers  you  are 
enabled  by  putting  in  force  a  legal  and  equitable 
combinaition  to  bring  these  people  to  their  senses. 
If  you  have  landgrabbers  in  Kerry  the  worst  thing  you 
can  do  with  them  is  to  leave  them  severely  alone. 
There  is  no  necessity  if  you  meet  them  at  fair  or 
market  to  buy  from  them.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
you  to  look  at  the  same  side  of  the  road  they  are  on. 
Take  no  notice  of  them  whatever,  but  in  the  name  of 
God  give  up,  if  you  have  ever  practised  it,  the  stupid 
habit  of  committing  outrages  which  do  no  good,  and 
which  may  do,  and  must  do,  a  very  great  deal  of  harm. 

"  A  Voice. —  '  It  is  the  police  do  it.' 

"  Mr.  Healy. ^I  do  not  believe  the  police  are 
entirely  free  from  it.  (Cheers  and  cries  of  '  Currans.') 
A  policeman  is  at  this  moment  in  convict  gray  in 
Tralee  Gaol  for  having  shot  a  boycotted  laudgrabber, 
whom  he  pretended  had  been  shot  by  the  people  and 
for  whom  he  caused  no  less  than  11  young  men  to  be 
arrested  and  kept  in  gaol  for  several  days,  and  in  the 
case    of   those    11   young  men,    I  am  happy  to  say  I 
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'  was    able   in  the  House  of  Commons  to  procure  them 
some  compensation." 

Ee-examination  continued. — You  yourself  occupied 
a  respectable  and  a  responsible  position  in  your 
district  ?— Yes. 

Is  it  the  case  that  steady  and  respectable  people 
belonged  to  the  Land  League  and  the  National 
League  in  the  district  of  Killarney  ?— Yes. 

Such  as  fathers  of  families  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  believe  that  they  had  anything  to  do  with 
encouraging  crime  and  outrage  ? — On  the  contrary, 
they  condemned  both. 

SiE  H.  James. — My  Lords,  with  your  Lordships' 
permission,  I  wish  to  put  a  few  guestiop^  to  the 
witness  with  reference  to  some  documents  which  are 
contained  in  this  book.  Will  you  tell  me  who  was 
Michael  Warren,  to  whom  this  letter  was  addressed  ? 

Witness. — I  think  that  he  was  the  secretary  to  the 
Land  League. 

Sir  H.  James. — I  will  put  this  letter,  in  as  it 
shows  that  the  branches  of  the  Land  League  were  in 
the  habit  of  sending  in  reports  of  their  proceedings  to 
the  Central  League. 

By  Mr.  Beid. — Did  those  reports  refer  to  the  test 
cases  under  the  Land  Act  ? — Yes. 


The  Rev.  Thomas  Lawlor,  examined  by  Mr.  LoCK- 
■WOOD,  said, — I  am  the  parish  priest  of  Killorglin,  and 
have  been  so  since  January,  1884.  Before  that  I  was 
parish  priest  of  the  island  of  Valencia.  I  went  to  the 
latter  place  in  April,  1879.  In  the  middle  of  1880  a 
public  meeting  was  held  in  Cahirciveen  when  the 
county  member,  Mr.  K.  Blennerhassctt,  was  the 
principal  speaker.  The  tenantry  of  the  district  were 
in  great  distress.  Crops  had  failed  for  some  years 
before  and  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  were 
getting  low.  There  was  reason  to  apprehend  that 
there  would  be  a  partial  failure  of  the  cereal  crops 
in  1879,  and  the  potato  crop  was  an  almost  complete 
failure.  There  was,  therefore,  actual  distress  existing, 
with  the  fear  of  famine  before  us,  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting  which  was  held  in  the  middle  of  1880.  The 
meeting  was  held  with  the  view  of  obtaining  relief 
for  the  tenants,  by  means  of  the  Government  opening 
relief  worts  which,  while  giving  employment  to  the 
people,  would  be  reproductive.  We  did  not  ask  for 
charity,  but  for  employment  for  the  people.  No 
attention  was  paid  by  the  Government  to  the  repre- 
sentations that  were  made  at  the  meeting.  The  land- 
lords did  nothing  to  relieve  the  distress  of  their 
tenants.  Some  of  the  agents,  such  as  Mr.  Trench,  the 
agent  of  Lord  Kenmare,deniedthat  any  distress  existed 
among  the  tenants,  and  they  did  not,  as  far  as  I  could 
ascertain,  take  any  steps  whatever  to  relieve  the 
distress  of  the  tenants.  When  we  found  that  the 
Government  would  do  nothing  for  the  relief  of  the 
tenants,  and  that  there  was  likely  to  be  distress  and 
even  famine  among  them  in  the  following  winter,  I, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Protestant  minister,  called  a 


meeting  at  which  some  of  the  landlords  attended,  and 
we  formed  a  committee  for  the  relief  of  the  tenants. 
The  first  thing  that  we  did  was  to  subscribe 
ourselves  to  a  relief  fund,  and  then  we  asked  for 
subscriptions  from  those  who  were  able  to  give. 
We  applied  to  the  telegraph  company,  and  they  gave 
us  a  large  subscription,  and  we  obtained  subscriptions 
from  various  other  sources.  Some  of  the  landlords' 
agents  denied  that  there  was  any  distress,  and  the 
landlords  gave  us  no  help  whatever.  The  distress  was 
BO  great  that  we  were  obliged  to  give  relief  to  all 
the  people  in  the  parish,  which  consisted  of  2,000 
souls,  except  the  larger  farmers,  who,  although  they 
needed  it  in  some  cases,  were  ashamed  to  ask  for  it. 
Soon  after  tfae  middle  of  1880  a  branch  uf  the  Land 
League  was  established  in  Cahirciveen.  1  was  elected 
vice-president,  and  eventually  president.  It  was  soon 
after  affiliated  to  the  central  branch,  and  was  joined 
by  the  principal  shopkeepers  and  traders  of  Cahir- 
civeen and  a  good  number  of  the  labourers  and  farmers 
of  the  adjoining  parishes  of  Valencia  and  Drnng-hill. 
Considering  the  distress  in  the  district,  the  poverty  of 
the  people,  and  the  exactions  of  the  landlords,  we 
thought  at  the  time  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
prevent  the  people  from  being  cleared  away  as  they  had 
been  in  former  times.  Although  the  landlords  did  not 
contribute  a  penny  to  the  relief  funds,  which  distri- 
buted no  less  than  £500  in  money  and  land  to  the 
people,  yet  when  in  1880  there  was  the  prospect  of 
a  good  harvest  they  again  pressed  for  their  rents  with- 
out a  penny  of  abatement.  The  meetings  of  our 
branch  were  held  at  Cahirciveen.  Occasionally  we 
had  public  meetings,  which  were  addressed  by  some  of 
the  organizers  from  the  central  branch  and  by  the 
officers  of  the  local  League.  These  meetings  became 
more  frequent  as  time  advanced,  and  eventually  were 
held  once  a  month.  Besides  the  public  meetings,  we 
had  committee  meetings  about  once  a  fortnight.  They 
ware  held  every  alternate  Wednesday,  on  market  day 
in  Cahirciveen.  The  committee  meetings  were 
attended  by  about  half-a-dozen  of  the  most  respect- 
able men  in  the  surrounding  parishes.  They  assisted 
the  officers  of  the  League  to  settle  disputes  and  to 
go  through  the  business  of  the  branch. 

Did  your  branch  of  the  League  ever  encourage  or 
countenance  crime  or  outrage  ?— No  ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  first  speech  I  made  at  a  public  meeting  after  the 
establishment  of  the  League  was  denunciatory  of 
orinae.  My  speeches  were  reported  in  the  Kerry 
Sentinel  and  the  Cork  Examiner.  Other  speakers 
besides  myself  denounced  outrage  and  crime.  Our 
attention  was  not  particularly  directed  towards  crime 
because  there  was  no  crime  in  the  neighbourhood. 
While  the  Land  League  was  established  in  Cahir- 
civeen there  was  no  crime  whatever  in  the  district. 
The  only  occasion  was  when  we  heard  that  some  few 
cattle  in  a  remote  glen  were  "  clifted." 

The  Presidemt.— What  is  that  ? 

Witness. — Had  been  thrown  over  the  cliff. 

The  Pkesidekt.— Is  that  the  local  phrase  for  it  ? 
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Witness. — Yes  ;  the  cattle  were  driven  over  the 
cliff  and  thrown  into  the  sea.  We  only  beard  of  this 
ooeurrenoS,  and  we  expressed  our  reprobation  of  it. 
I  think  it  was  in  1880. 

Examination  continued. — As  far  as  I  remember,  this 
matter  was  not  formally  brousht  before  us.as  we  only 
beard  of  it,  but  such  conduct  was  always  condemned 
'by  our  branch.  The  branch  was  suppressed  in  Octo- 
ber, 1881,  I  think.  In  1884  I  left  Valencia  and 
went  to  Killorglin,  where  I  am  now  the  priest. 
The  National  League  was  established  at  Killorglin  in 
1885,  and  1  became  the  president.  The  branch  was 
joined  by  all  the  most  respectable  persons  in  the 
parish — farmers  and  shopkeepers.  It  increased  rapidly 
in  numbers,  and  at  one  time  numbered  840  members, 
and  continaed  to  exist  until  the  district  was  pro- 
claimed in  September,  1887.  During  the  whole  time 
of  its  existence,  from  its  establishment  in  1885  till 
its  suppression  in  1887,  the  branch  was  very  active 
and  was  constantly  holding  public  meetings  and  com- 
mittee meetings.  At  one  period  we  held  committee 
meetings  once  a  week,  which  were  attended  by  most 
of  the  leading  people  of  the  district.  Before  the  com- 
mittee met  a  few  members  of  the  committee  met  and 
arranged  the  programme.  They  went  over  the  various 
questions  to  be  brought  before  the  committee,  and 
partially  discussed  them,  and  arranged  them  in  the 
order  they  were  to  be  brought  before  the  committee 
on  the  following  Sunday.  It  would  be  untrue  to 
suggest  that  at  any  period  of  its  existence  the 
National  League  in  Cahirciveen  had  been  inactive  or 
dormant.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  looked  upon  as  the 
most  active  and  energetic  branch  ^n  the  country. 
During  the  existence  of  the  National  League  not  a 
single  injury  to  life  or  property  was  attempted. 
From  time  to  time  intelligence  reached  us  of  outrages 
committed  outside  our  district.  Before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Land  League,  outrages  were  committed  in 
our  distirict.  One  man,  Daniel  Moriarty,  who  had 
been  fired  at  through  the  windows  of  his  house,  used 
to  be  protected  by  the  police.  The  date  of  the  out- 
rage was  November,  1884.  There  was  also  the  case  of 
an  outrage  on  a  man  named  Murphy,  and  there  were 
besides  various  raids  and  moonlighting  cases;  but  from 
the  establishment  of  the  League  till  its  suppression 
the  district  was  free  from  crime.  On  the  31st  of  May, 
1885,  a  great  meeting  of  the  National  League  was 
held  at  Killorglin,  at  which  I  presided  and  made  a 
speech  denunciatory  of  crime. 

Mr.  LoCKwnoD  then  read  the  following  portion  of 
the  witness's  speech  on  the  occasion  in  question  from 
the  Kerry  Sentinel  of  June  2,  1885  :  — 

"  Now,  as  chairman  of  this  meeting,  and  as  your 
parish  priest,  you  will  allow  me  to  speak  a  few  words 
to  you  freely  and  plainly,  Killorglin  has  been 
singularly  free  from  outrage  in  the  past  ;  will  you 
promise  me  that  it  will  be  so  in  the  future?  ('  Yes.') 
Your  cause  is  a  noble  and  a  just  one.  Do  not  stain 
it  by  any  brutal  acts.  It  is  only  co  irards  and  miscreants 
who  have  recourse  to  these  practices.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country   the  landlord   and   the  renegade  tenant 


had  been  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  ;  but  their  pro- 
perty being  damaged  by  a  moonlighter  they  got  double 
the  worth  of  it,  and  their  innocent  neighbours  are  now 
obliged  to  pay  20s.  in  the  pound  in  addition  to  their 
rent." 

Examination  resumed. — There  were  estimated  to  bo 
about  10,000  people  present  at  that  meeting.  In 
August,  1885,  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Killorglin 
branch,  which  was  reported  in  the  Kerry  Sentinel  of 
the  28th  of  August,  1885,  as  follows  : — 

"  Proposed  by  Eev.  T.  Lawlor,  P.P.,  seconded 
by  R.  A.  Dodd  : — '  That  as  the  cause  of  Ireland  is  so 
holy  and  just,  and  can  only  be  injured  by  unhallowed 
means,  we  are  determined  to  discountenance  and  put 
down  outrages  of  every  kind  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past,  and  thus  show  both  English  Whigs  and  Kadicals 
who  would  be  delighted  to  see  Ireland  lapse  into  dis- 
order that  we  know  how  to  govern  ourselves  without 
the  aid  of  their  infamous  Coercion  Acts,  and  that  we 
respectfully  suggest  to  the  other  branches  of  the 
League  in  the  county  to  act  in  the  same  way.'  " 

Do  youremember  areport  coming  to  your  notice  that 
a  fund  was  being  started  to  aid  certain  persons  then 
on  their  trial  as  moonlighters  ? — Yes.  Some  persons 
had  been  round  collecting  subscriptions  to  aid  in  the 
defence  of  the  moonlighters  from  the  members  of  the 
League.  The  secretary  of  the  branch  and  some  of 
the  most  active  members  then  went  round  apd  re- 
pudiated the  action  of  those  who  were  making  the 
collection.  If  we  had  thought  that  the  law  was  to  be 
strained  against  a  man,  we  should  have  had  no  objec- 
tion to  aiding  him  ;  but  we  thought  this  a  bad  case, 
and  we  told  the  people  not  to  compromise  the  League, 
and  to  refuse  to  give  subscriptions.  At  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  League  a  resolution  was  passed  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  LOCKWOOD  read  the  foUowingfrom  a  report  of  a 
meeting  of  tho  Killorglin  branch  in  the  Kerry 
Sentinel  of  the  13th  of  November,  1885  : — 

"  At  2  o'clock  sharp,  the  rev.  president,  Father 
Lawlor,  P.P.,  entered  the  hall  and  took  the  chair. 
The  first  matter  considered  was  a  resolution  of  the 
Castleisland  branch  dealing  with  a  cooper  of  the  town 
for  selling  firkins  to  boycotted  parties  at  fairs  and 
markets  in  that  vicinity.  The  man,  whose  name  is 
Maurice  O'Malley,  now  came  forward  and  said  ho 
had  been  condemned  without  a  hearing  on  the  repre- 
sentation of  interested  parties,  rival  tradesmen,  and 
that  if  he  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  he  could 
clear  his  character  of  the  foul  aspersion.  It  was 
afterwards  decided,  on  his  earnest  representation,  that 
the  secretary  be  instructed  to  communicate  with  the 
Castleisland  League  to  give  hipi  a  patient  hearing 
next  Sunday,  and  that  he  would  bind  himself  to  go 
there  and  accept  bis  fate  at  their  hands.  Other 
matters  of  local  interest,  dealing  with  boycotters  and 
boycotted,  were  also  dealt  with.  The  meeting  next 
took  occasion  to  disclaim  all  connexion  with  a  fund 
said  to  be  started  here  a  few  days  ago  in  aid  of  a 
certain  party  now  on  his  trial  for  moonlighting,  and 
expressed  their  gratitude  to  the  hon.  secretary  for  the 
prompt  step  which  he  bad  taken,  in  connexion  with 
the  chairman  and  a  few  members  of  the  committee,  in 
setting  the  matter  in  its  true  light,  so  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  before  tha  public." 

Examlaation  coutinued.— The  Cvirtin murder  occnired 
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in  the  early  part  of  December,  1885.  I  was  in  Dublin 
at  the  time.  The  Killorglin  branch  passed  a  resolu- 
tion condemning  that  horrible  murder  in  the  strongest 
terms.  The  resolution  was  reported  in  the  Kerry 
Sentinel  o£  December  4,  1885. 

Now,  I  find  there  is  a  report  of  a  meeting  of  the 
Killorglin  National  League  in  the  Sentinel  on  January 

12,  1886.  Do  you  remember  that  some  persons  present 
at  the  meeting  called  out  against  the  Curtin  family  ? 
—Yes. 

The  learned  counsel  then  read  an  extract  from  the 
Kerry  Sentinel  of  January  12,  1886,  giving  an  account 
of  this  meeting.  It  stated  that  there  was  a  more  than 
usually  large  attendance  and  that  the  meeting  went 
very  near  proving  an  exception  to  the  general 
unanimity  with  which  previous  meetings  had  been 
held.  As  correspondence  was  being  read,  some  voices 
in  the  body  of  the  hall  were  heard  calling  out  against 
the  Curtin  family.  The  voices  called  out  for  the  con- 
demnation of  them,  but  to  this  the  branch  would  not 
agree,  as  they  could  not  see  how  they  had  committed 
themselves  in  any  way.  The  rev.  president  pointed 
out  the  delinquents  in  very  forcible  terms,  but  he  by 
no  means  succeeded  in  reducing  them  to  silence.  He 
then  called  upon  them  to  leave  the  hall,  which  they 
did. 

Examination  continued. — ^At  a  meeting  reported  on 
January  29  did  you  refer  to  this  matter  again? — Yes. 

I  will  read  the  report  of  that  meeting  : — 

"  There  was  an  important  meeting  of  the  above 
branch  (Killorglin)  on  Sunday  last.  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Lawlor  presided.  The  first  thing  gone  through  was  an 
act  of  expurgation.  ,  ,  It  will  be  remembered  that 
an  attempt  was  made  to  disturb  the  proceedings  last 
Sunday.  .  .  This  design  was  defeated  by  the  firm- 
ness shown  by  the  rev.  president.  .  .  Now  arrived 
the  turn  of  the  League  to  put  down  its  foot,  and  it 
did  so  effectually.  Three  members  who  had  identified 
themselves  with  the  factious  few  were  summarily 
expelled." 

I  think  that  is  all  that  refers  to  that  incident. 
Is  that  an  accurate  report  of  what  took  place  ? — Yes, 
it  is  an  accurate  report.  I  visited  America  subset 
quently  to  this  date.     I   left  for  America  on  October 

13,  1886,  and  returned  in  July,  1887.  There  was  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  branch  of  the  League  before 
I  left.  It  is  reported  in  the  Seniinel  of  October  8, 
1886. 

This  resolution  was  read  by  counsel.  It  stated  that 
the  branch  took  leave  with  regret  of  their  president, 
who  had  finally  resolved  to  go  to  America  to  promote 
the  building  of  a  church.  They  wished  him  God-speed 
in  his  arduous  undertaking.  The  resolution  went  on 
to  testify  to  what  Father  Lawlor  had  done  to  achieve 
everything  that  tended  to  the  success  of  the  national 
movement  and  the  good  of  his  country.  The  reply  of 
the  rev.  gentleman  was  also  read.  After  thanking 
them  for  their  generous  resolution,  he  expressed  the 
hope  that  their  branch  of  the  League  would  prosper  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past.  They  had  been  taunted  with 
being  too  moderate  in  tone  and  action,  but  they  would 


find  that  moderation  included  strength  and  determina- 
tion,  and  was  more  valuable  in  the  fight  than  any 
amount  of  tall  talk.  They  sought  merely  for  justice, 
and  were  determined  to  have  it — justice  for  the  down- 
trodden people,  who  had  never  had  fair  play.  He  was 
sure  he  could  answer  for  their  branch  that  they  would 
resolve  by  union  and  organization  to  take  a  full  share 
in  the  great  work  of  regeneration  that  was  about  to 
be  accomplished.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  ho 
made  a  special  appeal  to  the  young  men  in  the  district 
to  support  the  League. 

Examination  continued.— I  made  a  special  appeal  to 
the  yoimg  men  because  I  had  had  some  difBcnlty  in 
dealing  with  them.  We  soon  came  to  understand  one 
another  however.  As  the  outrages  were  such  a  source 
of  trouble  to  us  all,  I  had  asked  them  to  help  me  in 
putting  a  stop  to  them.  I  made  private  appeals  to 
them.  Of  course,  I  used  to  denounce  the  sinful  from 
the  altar,  but  I  appealed  to  the  other  young  men  that 
it  was  necessary  to  put  down  the  outrages  with  a 
strong  hand.  Some  of  them  were  taunted  by  those 
outside  the  League.  I  cannot  name  any  one  in  par- 
ticular who  taunted  them.  Attempts  were  made  upon 
our  organization  at  Killorglin.  The  moonlighters, 
when  they  saw  the  stand  we  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Curtin  family  and  the  National  League  and  its  cause, 
came  in  a  large  body,  and  I  daresay  the  report  of  the 
meeting  you  have  read  referred  to  that.  They 
attempted  to  insult  us  together  with  the  Curtin 
family,  and  attempted  to  disseminate  their  dofctrines 
through  the  parish  ;  but  we  took  such  active  steps  and 
the  people  of  the  place  were  so  determined,  especially 
the  young  men,  to  put  down  secret  associations  such 
as  they  attempted  to  introduce,  that  they  saw  at  once 
that  it  was  better  for  them  to  take  their  departure,  as 
there  was  no  prospect  of  their  getting  a  foothold  in 
the  parish. 

Mr.  LocKWOOD. — The  next  extract  I  wish  to  read  is 
one  taken  from  the  Sentinel  of  October  22,  1886.  It 
is  a  report  of  a  meetings  of  the  Killorglin  National 
League,  at  which  Father  Counihan,  president  pro  tern. 
(that  is,  while  you  were  in  America),  presided.  It 
states  that  that  gentleman  said  that  the  greatest 
encomium  that  could  be  passed  upon  them  was  that, 
without  the  commission  of  a  single  outrage,  they  had 
neither  an  emergency  man  nor  a  lapd-grabber  within 
the  border.  (To  witness.)  When  did  you  return  from 
America  ? — I  think  it  was  in  July,  1887. 

Very  well.  Now  I  come  to  a  report  in  September, 
1887.  (To  the  Court.)  I  have  other  reports,  my 
Lords.  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  read  a  few  of 
them,  as  they  refer  to  the  acts  and  resolutions  of  the 
League. 

The  President.— Very  well,  but  you  will  use 
discrimination  and  not  read  too  many. 

Sir  H.  Jambs. — I  may  say,  my  Lords,  that  I  do  not 
think  there  will  be  any  cross-ezamineition  as  to  the 
course  Father  Lawlor  has  taken. 

Mr.  LooKWOOD.— We  are  particularly  anxious  to  put 
this  before  your  Lordships,  because  CaHaia  Flunkett 
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Epoke  of  this  district  as  a  district  in  which  the 
League  was-  dormant  and  inactive,  and  in  that  way 
accounted  for  the  absence  of-crime. 

Mb.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.— I  do  not  think,  Mr. 
Lockwood,that  Captain  Plunkett  spoke  of  Killorglin. 

Mr.  LoCKWOor. — He  spoke  of  Cahirciveen,my  Lord, 
which  includes  Killorglin,  I  believe.  (To  witness.) 
'Is  that  right  ? — Well,  yes  ;  a  portion  of  Kerry  is  in 
the  barony  of  Cahiroiveen.  Mr.  Crane  and  Mr.  Wright 
also  said  here  on  their  oath  that,  wherever  there 
was  an  active  branch  of  the  League,  outrages  followed 
and  moonlighters  made  their  appearance. 

Yes,  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  reminding  me  of  that. 
(To  the  Court.)  That,  my  Lords,  would  be  a  general 
justification  of  this  evidence.  (To  witness.)  Now  I 
come,  please,  to  a  speech  reported  in  the  Kerry 
Sentinel  in  September,  1887— a  speech  by  Mr.  William 
O'Brien.  Do  you  remember  the  date  of  that  ? — Yes  ; 
it  is  reported  in' the^ Sentinel  of  September  9,  1887. 
The  meeting  was  held  in  the  butter  market. 

Yes,  you  made  a  speech  and  Mr.  Foley  made  a 
speech,  and  then  Mr.  William  O'Brien  moved  a  reso- 
lution welcoming  you  back  from  America,  and  from 
that  I  wish  to  read  some  extracts.  Referring  to  your 
connexion  with  the  National  League,  he  said  that 
some  time  ago  the  League  in  the  greater  part  of 
Kerry  was  threatened  with  very  serious  danger.  It 
was  not  through  any  fear  of  coercion  or  evictions.  It 
was  through  a  fear  of  the  perpetrators  of  outrages.  It 
was  his  opinion  that  it  was  owing  to  Father  Lawlor's 
firmness  at  that  time  in  expelling  certain  members  that 
their  locality  was  free  from  outrage.  It  was  by  his 
advice  and  warning  that  the  young  men  who  listened 
to  him  were  saved  from  other  teaching  and  convinced 
that  outrages  were  injurious  as  well  as  criminal.  As 
far  as  they,  went,  their  single  branch  had  been  more 
effective  in  the  district  than  all  the  forces  of  the 
Crown.  They  could  congratulate  themselves  of  having 
such  a  president.  They  need  have  no  fear  of  failure 
in  any  purpose  they  strove  earnestly  for  under  his 
guidance  and  leadership.  Then  you.  Father  Lawlor, 
spoke  after  Mr.  O'Brien,  and  said  that  every  fair- 
minded  man  in  the  parish  would  bear  you  out  in  this, 
that  there  had  been  no  outrages  in  the  parish,  and 
that  no  man  had  been  injured  in  property  or  person  by 
the  League.  "  We  intend  to  go  dh  on  the  same  lines, 
but  we  will  be  more  earnest  in  our  action  now  that 
the  hoar  of  danger  has  arrived."  That  was  said  by 
way  of  recommending  the  people  to  pursue  the  line 
of  action  you  had  successfully  maintained  up  to  that 
time  ?— Yes. 

Now,  on  September  23  there  is  another  report  ot  a 
meeting  of  the  Killorglin  National  League,  At  that 
time  we  know  that  you  feared  that  the  action  of  the 
Government  might  have  some  effect  upon  the  people  ? 
-Yes, 

You  addressed  the  meeting,  and  in  the  course  of 
your  remarks  (reading)  you  reprehended  anything  like 
a  recourse  to  violence.  The  people  should  allow 
nothing   to   alter   the  peaceable   character   of  their 


movements,  but  should  be  deterred  by  no  fears  or 
threats  from  insisting  on  their  just  rights.  They 
should  compel  the  landlords  to  give  such  reductions  in 
the  rents  as  justice  required.  I  see  that  you  were  in 
the  chair  at  that  meeting,  and  that  Mr.  Sheehan,  a 
member  of  Parliament,  was  present  ?— Yes,  it  was  a 
large  meeting. 

Then  on  December  6,  1887,  there  is  a  report  of 
another  speech  of  yours,  in  which  you  said  : — "  Faith- 
ful, I  hope,  to  the  teaching  of  the  universal  Church, 
I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  law,  .  ,  . 
You  have  proved  your  jfespect  for  the  law.  During 
the  last  three  years  we  have  hunted  from  the  borders 
of  our  parish  outrages  of  every  kind,  and  have  ob- 
tained valuable  concessions  for  the  down-trodden 
people."  Then  there  was  a  resolution  to  the  follow- 
ing effect  : — ''  We  call  on  the  people  to  abstain  from 
outrages  of  all  kinds,  and  we  denounce  as  the  enemies 
of  God  and  their  country  those  who  committed  those 
foal  deeds  lately  at  Soartaglin  and  Ardfert."  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  have  any  direct  knowledge 
with  regard  to  the  action  of  the  landlords  in  the  dis- 
tricts with  which  you  are  familiar,  as  to  increasing 
rents  ? — I  have  some  knowledge  of  the  increasing  of 
the  rents  in  the  Iveragh  district,  when  I  was  a  member 
of  the  Land  League,  on  the  estates  of  Trinity  College 
and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 

From  where  did  you  get  your  information  ? — I  col- 
lected it  there,  on  the  spot,  from  the  tenants.  I  found 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  had  increased  his  rents 
three  times.  The  last  time  was  in  1875,  25  per  cent. 
I  remember  a  revision  that  took  place  on  behalf  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  They  had  a  property  in  the 
Isle  of  Valentia.     It  took  place  in  1866. 

Ah,  I  do  not  want  to  go  so  far  back  as  that,  I  will 
put  this  question  generally  to  you.  In  the  dealings 
between  the  landlords  and  the  tenants,  what  considera- 
tion did  the  landlords  pay  to  the  improvements  effected 
by  the  tenants  ? — Well,  as  far  as  I  can  say,  and  I  had 
a  good  deal  of  experience,  in  Iveragh  all  the  improve- 
ments were  made  by  the  tenants,  and  the  landlords 
raised  the  rents  on  the  improvements. 

Cross-examined  by  SiB  H.  JAMES. — How  far  is  Cahir- 
oiveen from  Killorglin  ? — About  30  English  miles. 

How  far  are  you  from  Firies  at  Killorglin  ? — ^About 
ten  miles. 

When'  was  a  Land  League  branch  established  at 
Cahirciveen?— In  the  autumn  of  1880. 

What  position  did  you  occupy  in  the  League  then  ? 
— I  was  vice-president.     Canon  Brosnan  was  president. 

The  district  had  been  very  peaceful  ? — I  found  it 
peaceful  when  I  went  to  it. 

And  it  continued  peaceful  ?— Yes,  notwithstanding 
the  distress  and  the  provocation. 

Was  there  any  landgrabbing  ?— Yes,  One  case  in 
particular  came  before  me. 

Were  there  many  cases  ? — There  may  have  been  ; 
but  we  met  only  once  a  fortnight  and  cases  may  have 
escaped  our  attention. 

To  your  knowledge  were  there  many  cases  of  land" 
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grabbing  or  not  ? — I  only  remember  one  case  at  this 
moment. 

That  you  dealt  with  ? — Yes.  There  were  many  small 
cases  which  were  settled  amicably  as  in  a  court  of 
arbitration. 

Did  you  keep  books  at  this  time  ? — There  was 
a  secretary,  and  I  believe  he  took  a  minute  of  the 
proceedings  occasionally. 

If  you  sat  as  a  court  of  arbitration  and  settled 
matters  amicably  a  record  would  be  kept  ? — We  took 
;iotes  on  scraps  of  paper.  It  was  not  anybody's  special 
duty  to  collect  the  scraps  of  paper  and  put  them  into  a 
book.  We  had  so  much  to  do  that  we  did  not  care  to 
impose  that  duty  upon  the  secretary  or  any  other  man. 

You  have  kept  none  of  these  documents  ? — The  priest 
who  was  the  secretary  of  the  League  is  dead.  I  did  not 
make  any  inquiries  with  reference  to  these  documents. 

Was  a  list  kept  of  the  members  of  the  League  ? — 
Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

Who  were  the  landlords  at  Valencia  and  Cahirciveen? 

The    Marquis  of   Lansdowne,  Mr.    Hartopp,   Trinity 

College,  the  Knight  of  Kerry,  and  others. 

Yon  found  this  district  peaceful  and  you  left  it  so, 
and  then  you  went  to  Killorglin  ? — Yes. 

Who  were  the  landlords  there  ? — Sir  Rowland  Blen- 
nerhassett,  Mr.  Blennerhassett,  and  Lord  Ventry. 

Had  you  any  landgrabbing  there  ? — Yes. 

In  one  speech  that  has  been  read  these  words  occur, 
"  Not  a  landgrabber  withi-n  the  border."  That  was  in 
October,  1886.  Would  that  expression  apply  to  1884 
when  you  went  to  Killorglin  ? — No. 

How  many  cases  of  landgrabbing  occurred  during 
your  time  ? — There  were  several  cases  in  the  parish, 
but  we  settled  them  amicably.  There  was  one  case 
that  occurred  before  my  arrival,  in  connexion  with 
which  a  man  was  fired  at.  Daniel  Moriarty  occupied 
an  evicted  farm  and  public  opinion  was  strongly 
opposed  to  him.  At  the  very  firsb  meeting  of  the 
League  I  told  the  people  that  not  a  hair  of  Moriatty's 
head  should  be  touched.  When  he  saw  that  his  con- 
duct was  strongly  condemned  by  the  people  he  came 
to  me  voluntarily  and  offered  to  give  up  the  farm. 

With  that  exception,  have  yon  any  instance  of 
agrarian  crime  to  give  me  occurring  in  the  district  of 
Killorglin  before  the  National  League  times  ? — Yes  ; 
there  was  the  case  of  Murphy. 

I  cannot  find  that  in  the  returns  before  us.  Lord 
Ventry,  I  believe,  is  a  very  indulgent  landlord  ? — He 
is  a  good  landlord. 

There  were  no  evictions,  were  there  ? — Yes.  I  could 
not  say  how  many.  We  had  some  evictions  vmdec  Lord 
Ventry. 

I  think  there  was  only  one  case,  in  which  a  man 
owed  eight  years'  rent  ? — No,  I  think  there  must  have 
been  four  or  five. 

Four  or  five  during  the  whole  time  of  your  residence 
in  the  district  ? — Yes. 

How  many  tenants  has  Lord  Ventry  ? — ^A.  great 
number — about  200. 

The    landgrabbing    cases,   you    say,    were   settled 


amicably,  and    the   district  was    peaceful  whilst   you 
were  there  ?— Very  peaceful. 

During  the  time  of  the  National  League  did  you  pass 
resolutions  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  keep  a  record  of  the  disputes  you  settled  ?— 
We  kept  a  book  for  which  I  can  send.  I  did  not 
think  it  would  be  necessary  to  produce  it.  In  this 
book  we  have  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
League,  the  subscriptions  paid  by  them,  the  grants 
given  by  the  branch  to  distressed  people,  the  grants 
obtained  from  the  Central  League,  and  the  expenses. 
I  think  I  signed  my  name  under  a  declaration  that  the 
accounts  had  been  examined  and  found  satisfactory. 

Am  I  to  understand  that  when  you  sat  as  a  kind  of 
court  and  settled  disputes  relating  to  boycotting 
entries  were  made  in  this  book  ? — If  two  people  were 
in  contention  and  we  could  not  settle  the  dispute  at 
the  public  meeting  in  the  butter  market,  we  used  to 
adjourn,  and  the  case  was  heard-patiently  by  members 
of  committees  from  various  districts,  including,  of 
course,  the  committee  men  of  the  district  of  the  parties 
concerned.  We  gave  a  decision,  which  I  wrote  out. 
A  copy  of  it  on  a  bit  of  paper  was  given  to  the  parties, 
andthev  were  satisfied  for  the  most  part. 

Am  I  to  understand  that,  although  you  had  a  minute- 
book,  no  entry  of  the  decisions  of  the  League  was 
made  in  it? — I  found  on  looking  at  the  book  the  other 
day  that  thesecretary  used  sometimes  to  write  arisumi 
of  the  proceedings,  and  that  sometimes  he  left  it  un- 
finished. The  secretary  used  generally  to  supply  a 
report  to  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.— We  shall  have  the  book  itself  here 
to-morrow. 

Sib  H.  Jambs. — I  gather  that  boycotting  existed  in 
your  district— boycotting  for  what  offences  ? — I  think 
that  a  good  deal  of  it  arose  from  trade  jealousy.  There 
was  a  cooper 

1  want  a  general  answer  first,  please.  For  what 
kind  of  conduct  were  persons  boycotted  ? — A  number 
of  persons  came  to  us  complaining  that  they  were  boy- 
cotted for  selling  to  people  who  occupied  evicted  farms. 
-  Did  that  boycotting  meet  with  your  approval  or 
censure  ? — We  examined  the  cases,  and  as  to  several 
of  them  we  found  that  there  was  no  proof  of  boy- 
cotting. One  shopkeeper  in  Killorglin  came  before 
us  and  satisfactorily  explained  away  the  allegations 
made  against  him,  and  we  saved  him  from  injury.  If 
persons  who  were  boycotted  came  before  us  and  we 
ascertained  that  they  were  occupying  farms  from  which 
others  had  been  unjustly  evicted,  and  if  they  refused 
to  give  up  the  farms  and  to  give  satisfaction  to  thn 
evicted  tenants,  we  had  no  hesitation  at  all  in  saying, 
"  Avoid  these  people,"  taking  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Farnell.  I  would  not  sell  to  or  buy  from  such  people. 

Are  these  the  only  grounds  upon  which  boycotting 
was  approved  by  you  ? — Before  boycotting  of  any  kind 
was  sanctioned  I  would  seriously  consider  the.  case 
together  with  the  committee,  and  I  took  very  good 
care  to  impress  upon  the  committee  thmt  not  a  hair  of 
a  man's  head  should  be  tonchedr 
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I  want  to  know  the  causes  of  boyeottiug.  Was  the 
sale  of  goods  to  persons  who  had  taken  evicted  farms 
the  only  cause  of  boycottLng  ? — Well,  yes,  as  far  as  I 
can  remember. 

I  have  no  reason  at  all  to  douht  your  word  when 
you  say  that  you  denounced  outrage.  In  fact  I  am 
•  instructed  that  you  did.  My  learned  friend  has  read 
a  speech  of  yours  from  the  Kerry  Sentinel.  It 
was  delivered  on  May  31,  1885.  I  have  here  a  slightly 
fuller  report.  My  learned  friend  read  this  : — "  Kll- 
lorglin  has  been  singularly  free  from  outrage  in  the 
past.  Will  you  promise  that  it  will  be  so  in  the 
future  ?  (A  voice. — '  Yes.')  "  Then  the  report  which  I 
have  goes  on,  "  Will  you  promise  that  there  will  be  no 
outrages  in  this  parish  for  the  future  ?  (A  voice  in 
the  crowd — '  No, if  you  have  any  landgrabbers  there.') 
You  had  no  outrages  in  Killorglin  during  the  agitation, 
jnd  1  want  to  keep  away  outrages  and  discourage 
them  in  every  possible  way."  Is  that  a  correct  re- 
port of  what  occurred  ? — I  think  the  report  in  the 
Kerry  Sentinel  is  the  correct  report.  I  ren'ember 
that  speech  very  well,  and  I  gave  my  notes  to  the  re- 
presentative of  the  Kerry  Sentinel. 

But  your  notes  would  not  contain  the  interruptions 
coming  from  the  crowd  ? — I  do  not  think  the  report 
you  have'read  is  correct.  I  could  not  have  used  the 
words  "  during  the  agitation,"  because  there  had 
been  no  agitation. 

Did  you  communicate  to  the  Kerry  Sentinel  the 
interruptions  that  came  from  the  crowd  ? — No. 

Now,  you  have  spoken  of  a  subscription  that  some 
people  attempted  to  raise  for  a  moonlighter  ? — Yes. 

Who  was  the  moonlighter  ? — I  could  not  give  you 
his  name.     He  came  from  another  parish. 

Was  he  known  to  you  ? — We  had  very  grave  sus- 
picions about  him.  We  had  such  a  horror  of  moon- 
lighters that  we  did  not  wish  to  give  them  any 
countenance  at  all. 

When  the  subscription  was  asked  for,  did  you  know 
who  the  man  was  ? — I  did  not  know  his  name.  'Ihe 
mj.n  who  was  outraged  was  named  Doyle,  and  he  lived 
about  20  miles  away  from  our  parish.  When  we  heard 
of  this  subscription  two  or  three  active  young  men 
belonging  to  our  branch  went  round  and  told  the  shop- 
keepers not  to  do  anything  to  connect  the  League  in 
any  way  with  the  affair. 

The  PP.K3IDKNT. — That  is  not  the  point.  You  were 
asked  who  the  man  was.  He  must  have  been  known, 
because  he  was  arrested. 

Witness. — Three  or  four  men  were  arrested  and  they 
were  punished  with  terms  of  imprisonment.  I  could 
not  tell  you  ioi  whioh  particular  man  the  fund  was 
being  raised. 

SlE  H.  James  ?— You  thought  that  the  National 
League  should  not  assist  in  any  way  in  the  collection 
of  funds  for  the  defence  of  a  moonlighter  ? — For  a 
moonlighter  who  in  our  estimation  was  guilty. 

He  was  convicted  ? — Yes,  with  three  or  four  others. 

Why  did  you  object  to  the  raising  of  a  fund  for   his 

defence  P— If    I    thought    that    the    law     would   be 


strained  against  a  man  and  that  he  bad  not  the  meana 
to  procure  a  fair  trial  I  should  have  no  hesitation 
about  raising  money  for  his  defence.  But  in  the 
ease  of  a  man  who  in  our  judgment  was  guilty — in 
whose  case,  at  any  rate,  there  was  serious  ground  for 
believing  him  to  ba  guilty — we  did  not  like  to  com- 
promise our  League  by  concerning  ourselves  in  his 
defence. 

Then  you  did  make  some  inquiry  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  whether  this  man  was  guilty  ? — Yes  ;  I  heard 
that  these  men  were  certainly  implicated  in  the  out- 
rage upon  poor  Doyle,  and  we  did  not  like  to  give 
them  t.ny  kind  of  countenance.  We  knew  that  if  wo 
were  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  our  conduct  might  be 
misconstrued. 

When  was  this  ? — In  November,  1883,  I  should 
think. 

That  was,  I  think,  November  30,  1885  ?— Yes. 

At  this  point  the  Court  adjourned  for  luncheon. 

On  its  reassembling  Sir  H.  James  resomed  his  cross- 
examination  of  the  witness. 

Firies  is  some  ten  miles  from  Killorglin  ? — Yes. 

There  was  a  Land  League  at  Firies  ? — Yes. 

Had  the  parish  priest,  the  Rev.  Father  O'Connor, 
anything  to  do  with  it  ?— I  saw  in  one  of  the  papers 
that  he  was  president. 

Were  there  two  daughters  married  to  two  of  your 
commissioners  ? — Yes. 

I  sf?e  a  communication  was  sent  to  Dr.  Dodd  ? — Yes. 

Thatgentlemanmarriedone  of  the  MissCurtins? — Yes. 

So  you  know  the  family  well  ? — Yes. 

You  knew  they  were  boycotted  at  Firies  ? — So  I 
heard. 

Was  any  communication  made  to  you, as  representing 
the  Land  League,  from  the  Firies  Land  League  ?— No. 

Did  any  communication  come  from  the  Firies  branch 
to  your  branch  ? — Not  from  Firies. 

From  any  place  in  relation  to  the  Curtins  ? — No. 

What  do  you  mean  by  saying  "  not  from  Firies  "?— • 
There  were  representations  made  to  us  with  regard  to 
other  murders  from  other  branches  occasionally. 

Was  any  communication  made  to  you  from  the  Firies 
branch  in  respect  to  the  Curtins  '/ — No  ;  as  far  as  I 
know  there  was  no  communication  made  from  the 
Firies  branch  to  our  branch. 

When  did  you  go  to  America  ? — In  October,1886,  and 
returned  in  July,  1887. 

Therefore  before  you  left  no  communication  of  any 
kind  came  from  Firies  in  respect  of  the  Curtins  to 
your  branch  ?— No. 

What  made  it  necessary  for  you  to  speak  to  youi 
audience  in  respect  to  the  Curtins  ? — I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  particular  point  to  which  you  refer. 

What  is  in  my  mind  is  what  Mr.  Lookwood  read  ; 
when  they  dissented  from  your  view,  and  the  persona 
left  the  room, you  were  sijeakiug  about  the  Curtins  ?— 
I  was,  after  denouncing  the  outrage  from  the  altar  ;  I 
denounced  it  from  the  altar,  and  then  I  went  up  to  the 
League,  and  I  found  a  large  body  of  strangers  inside 
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the  League,  and  the  secretary  told  me  there  were 
some  strangers  there  who  intended  mischief. 

Where  did  they  come  from  ?— I  think  they  came 
from  Firies. 

Were  they  known  to  you  ?— No. 

Did  you  learn  for  what  purpose  they  had  come  ?— 
'No  ;  I  spoke  and  said  that  strangers  were  not  to  inter- 
rupt our'  proceedings,  and  the  moment  I  spoke  of 
strangers  these  people  thought  1  was  referring  to  the 
Cnrtins.  I  said  that  we  had  peace  in  the  parish 
hitherto,  and  we  would  prefer  the  peace  in  the  future. 
These  strangers,  who  perhaps  had  sympathizers  in  Kil- 
lorglin,  thought  I  referred  to  the  Cnrtins,  and  raised  a 
shout,  and  the  moment  I  understood  whom  they  were 
alluding  to  I  denounced  them  and  their  proceedings. 

I  will  give  you  credit  for  your  statement.  Did  you 
learn  for  what  purpose  these  strangers  had  come  to 
Killorglin  ?— The  meeting  opened  at  2  o'clock,  and  I 
had  some  duties  at  the  church  to  perform  and  was 
late,  and  the  secretary  told  me  then  that  these  people 
were  strangers  and  up  to  mischief. 

Did  you  hear  what  was  the  character  df  the  mis- 
chief ? — I  understood  that  in  a  moment. 

Did  you  understand  that  these  persons  had  come 
from  Firies  following  the  members  of  the  Curtin 
family  ? — I  understood  they  were  strangers  ;  I  dis- 
covered afterwards  they  were  from  I'iries. 

Did  the  secretary  tell  you  for  what  purpose  ?—  I 
suppose  I  understood  in  a  short  time  that  it  was  oppo- 
sition to  the  Cnrtins. 

Were  they  members  of  the  Firies  Land  League  ? — I 
do  not  know.  There  were  700  or  800  persons  in  the 
hall,  and  these  strangers  formed  a  compact  body  in  a 
certain  portion  of  the  hall — ^pethaps  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred. I  could  not  discriminate  who  were  strangers 
and  who  were  from  oar  own  place,  because  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  sympathy  in  our  own  place. 

About  200  ? — I  could  not  say  how  many. 

But  you  fixed  the  number  200  ? — I  retract  that  num- 
ber 200. 

The  PRESroENT. — I  think  it  amounts  to  this— his 
general  impression — the  people  who  had  come  over  from 
Firies  and  those  of  his  parish  who  sympathized  with  them. 

Witness. — Yea. 

SiK  H.  James. — Who  were  the  people  who  were  ad- 
mitted to  this  meeting  ?  Was  it  a  public  meeting  ?— 
It  wasofthepeople  who  were  admitted  to  our  meetings . 

Were  the  majority  of  the  people  members  of  your 
Land  League  or  not  ? — I  think  the  majority  of  the 
people  present  were  members  of  the  League. 

Did  most  of  the  house  occupiers  in  your  neighbour- 
hood belong  to  the  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

I  suppose  you  could  not  tell  me  if  that  was  so  in 
relation  to  Firies  or  not  ? — No. 

You  are  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  Kerry  Sentinel  ? 
—Yes. 

You  knew,  did  you  not,  that  this  feeling  against 
the  Curtins  was  very  strong  indeed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Firies  ? — I  heard  so. 

I  see  jour  resolution  refers  to  the  course  taken  by; 


the    Central   League,  who   had   also  referred  to  the 
Curtins'  boycotting  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  see  this  letter,  which  appeared  in  the 
Kerry  Sentinel  of  February  2,  1886,  from  Mr,  J.  D. 
Sheehan  (reading)  : — 

"  The  following  letter  was  read  to-day  at  Firies 
National  League  from  Mr.  Sheehan,  M.P.,  to  Father 
O'Connor,  P.P.  '  House  of  Commons,  Jan.  26.  Eev. 
Dear  Sir, — At  this  important  juncture  in  our  history  I 
am  sorry  to  see  reports  of  Firies'  display.  Nothing 
that  has  taken  place  yet  in  the  south  of  Ireland  has 
done  so  much  harm  to  the  National  cause.  If  they 
persist  they  will  ruin  us.  To-morrow  evening  will 
be  most  important  in  Parliamentary  history.  Our 
party  expect  the  defeat  of  the  Government  and 
resumption  of  power  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  If  we  succeed 
in  this,  which  we  are  confident  of,  the  future  of  our 
country  will  be  great,  and  although  an  appeal  to  the 
constituencies  must  be  made,  the  Irish  party  in  these 
few  days  have  made  an  impression,  in  future  that  no 
Government  can  withstand.  The  Salisbury  Govern- 
ment want  to  appeal  to  the  country  on  the  integrity 
of  the-Empire,  and,  of  course,  for  the  last  few  days 
have  tried  all  means  to  lead  to  this  by  raking  up  the 
Curtin  case  and  all  judicial  cases,  which  must  be 
avoided  for  a  short  time  as  our  stoppage  to  the 
Eviction  Aqt  will  cover  all  this.'  " 

You  say  you  saw  that  letter  ? — I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  that  letter.  I  said  I  read  the  Sentinel. 
I  said  I  did  occasionally  just  give  a  glance  over  it. 

But  you  recollect  reading  the  article,  which  may 
have  attracted  more  of  your  attention,  which  referred 
to  the  closing  of  the  chapel  in  consequence  of  the 
treatment  of  the  Curtins.  Here  is  a  very  long  article 
referring  to  what  the  Bishop  had  done  in  closing  the 
chapel  ? — I  saw  these  things  in  the  Cork  Examiner, 
and  if  I  saw  them  in  the  Kerry  Sentinel  I  did  not 
read  them. 

This  is  a  catch  to  a  long  article  in  very  large  type. 
Now,  what  is  the  ceaning  of  the  words  "  all 
judicial  cases  must  be  avoided  for  a  short  time  "?— 
It  seems  to  have  no  meaning  ;  I  think  it  may  be  a 
misprint — some  words  left  out. 

After  this  letter  was  written,  did  it  have  any  effect 
do  you  think  ?  Were  the  Curtins  treated  better  ? — I 
think  the  spirit  against  them  was  so  strong  that  even 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Davitt,  who  would  have  more 
influence  with  them  than  any  man  in  Ireland,  was  not 
sufficient  to  quell  the  storm. 

Your  knowledge  of  what  had  taken  place  at  Firiea 
is  limited  ? — Yes  ;  it  would  be  limited.  I  read  a 
good  deal  about  the  proceedings  in  the  paper  and  I 
heard  something  from  friends  in  Killorglin. 

Mr.  LoCKWOOD.— This  letter,  my  Lords,  I  see  was 
referred  to  at  the  meeting.  Father  O'Connor  said, 
after  reading  Mr.  Sheehan's  letter,  "  These  are  the 
views  of  Mr.  Sheehan, who  is  a  man  of  very  advanced 
views  in  the  National  cause,  and  he  dissuades  and 
condemns  all  manner  of  outrage  and  disturbance."  Ho 
seemed  to  consider  the  letter  as  a  general  condemna- 
tion.   I  see  this  letter  is  taken  from  the  Cork  Herald. 

Ee-examined  by  Mr.  LOCKWOOD.— I  have  only  one 
question  to  ask  you  i  did  you  ever  on  behalf  of  the 
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League  countenance  moonlighting,  in  any  sense. — 
Certainly  not. 

You  spoke  of  insuring  a  fair  trial.  Would  that  be 
providing  a  fair  trial  for  persons  whom  you  believed 
to  be  innocent? — Yes;  if  I  thought  they  were  innocent 
I  had  certainly  no  hesitation  at  all  in  subscribing. 

What  is  the  name  of  the  secretary  ? — Mr.  William 
O'Brien. 

He  has  been  telegraphed  io  ;  you  will  be  here  to- 
morrow and  we  hope  to  have  the  book  by  that  time  ? 
—Yes. 


The  Eev.  Daniel  Harrington  was  the  next  witness, 
and  was  examined  by  Mr.  Lionel  Hart. — Witness  said, — 
I  am  president  of  the  Seminary  College  at  Listowel 
and  have  been  since  1879.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Listowel  National  League  and  was  on  the  committee. 
On  every  occasion  when  outrage  occurred  in  any 
district  .which  could  possibly  have  any  communication 
with  ours  I  and  other  speakers  invariably  denounced  out- 
rages at  the  meetings,  and  we  always  had  the  sympathy 
of  the  audience.  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  going 
back  to  the  files  of  the  local  papers  ;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  my  speeches  condemning  outrages  were 
many  times  reported.  I  denounced  the  Curtin  murder 
from  the  League,  from  the  altar,  at  large  meetings  at 
Tralee  and  in  other  places,  and  in  the  very  strongest 
language  I  could  use. 

Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  raising  of  rent 
that  took  place  in  this  district  just  before  1879  ? 
—Well,  there  is  possibly  no  district  in  Ireland 
where  rents  were  more  uniformly  Increased  than  in 
North  Kerry.  Taking  Lord  Ormathwaite's  estate,  I 
know  of  one  case  where  the  rent  was  raised  from  £28 
to  £60,  in  another  from  £24  to  £66,  in  another  from 
£17  to  £52,  and  these  are  typical. 

What  is  your  experience  with  regard  to  evictions 
following  the  raising  of  rent  ? — They  created  a  very 
bad  feeling  in  that  district. 

Was  there  any  custom  with  regard  to  raising  the 
rents,  upon  any  event  ? — Certainly.  On  Lord  Orma- 
thwaite's property,  and  on  the  property  of  everyJandlord 
who  had  Mr.  Sands  for  his  agent,  it  was  the  custom  to 
raise  the  rent  when  the  father  died,  when  the  mother 
died,  when  the  son  succeeded,  and  when  he  gotmarried, 
and  on  every  change  of  tenure.  This  embittered  feel- 
ings immensely.  This  feeling  was  existing  in  1879, 
when  the  Land  League  was  established.  There  is  no 
question  that  in  North  Kerry,but  for  the  support  of  the 
Land  League,  there  would  have  been  large  clearances 
made  of  the  people. 

In  your  opinion  was  the  effect  of  the  Land  League 
at  this  time  to  repress  or  to  encourage  outrage  ? — Cer- 
tainly to  repress  it.  As'long  as  I  remember  there  was 
sympathy  with  agrarian  crime  in  Ireland  because  it 
was  the  only  meansthe  people  had  for  protecting  them- 
selves. Until  we  had  the  Land  League  we  never  had 
any  organ  for  teaching  them  a  better  way,  but  we  did 
ieach  them,  and  we  succeeded   in  weaning  them   to  a 


large  extent  from  assassination  ;  not  completely,    un- 
fortunately. 

Did  you  know  of  the  existence  of  secret  societies  in 
North  Kerry  ? — I  always  suspected  it,  but  it  was  only 
lately,  within  the  last  month,  that  I  got  an  inkling  of 
the  inner  history  of  it. 

In  your  opinion  was  the  existence  of  theLandLeagne 
friendly  or  otherwise  to  secret  societies  in  North 
Kerry  ? — I  remember  that  the  secret  societies  opposed 
us  as  long  and    as  hard  as  they  could. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  with  regard  to  the  amount 
distributed  to  relieve  distress ;  will  you  tell  their 
Lordships  what  steps  were  taken  in  that  direction  in 
1879  ?— I  have  no  knowledge  of  that  time  ;  another 
witness  is  coming  who  will  tell  you  about  that  ;  I 
was  not  in  politics  at   that  time.    I  joined  in  1885. 

I  was  asking  you  with  regard  to  the  relief  of  dis- 
tress  ? — There  was  acute  distress  in  our  parish  ia, 
1885,  and  a  motion  was  introduced  in  our  branch  to 
use  the  funds  of  the  League  to  relieve  distress.  We 
thought  that  it  was  not  exactly  within  the  scope  of  owe 
business,  and  the  Town  Commissioners  were  directed 
to  convene  a  meeting,  at  which  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  collect  subscriptions.  This  committee 
met,  and  about  £200  was  subscribed,  to  which  Lord 
Listowel  alone  among  the  landlords  subscribed.  He 
gave  £50.  The  money  was  paid  for  relief  works,  and 
the  people  who  came  to  claim  it  sometimes  walked 
three  or  four  miles  for  Is.  8d.  a  day. 

You  told  us  that  you  denounced  the  Curtin  murder  ? 
— Yes  ;  and  every  other  murder  that  occurred.  I  re« 
member  the  happening  of  the  Phcsnix  Park  murders, 
I  never  saw  anything  like  the  feeling  created  in  our 
district  by  those  murders.  We  got  the  news  on  Sun- 
day of  the  murder,  and  the  people  went  ajjout  with 
hearts  of  lead.  On  Monday  the  shutters- were  put  up  and 
the  town  went  into  mourning,  to  emphasize  the  occa^ 
sioD.  The  boys  of  the  school  with  which  I  was  con- 
nected  marched  with  crape  round  their  arms  in  proces- 
sion through  the  town.  That  was  a  bond  fide  expres- 
sion of  the  feelings  of  the  people  ;  their  hopes  had 
been  high,  and  were  dashed  by  the  murder  of  Lord  P. 
Cavendish. 

'By  Mr.  Davitt. — You  are  familiar  with  the  district 
of  Listowel  ? — Yes,  I  have  lived  there  for  over  10 
years. 

You  are  aware  that  there  have  been,  unfortunately, 
offences  committed  against  the  law  ? — In  the  district 
which  our  League  covers  I  am  very  glad  to  say 
there  have  been  very  few  outrages  ;  I  have  a  dis- 
tinct recollection  of  time  after  time  congratulating 
them  on  the  absence  of  crime,  bat  all  around  there 
was  outrage.  The  number  of  detections  was  very 
small. 

Do  you  know  what  the  proportion  of  police  to  the 
people  was  in  that  part  of  Kerry  ? — I  think  that  intha 
town  of  Listowel,  numbering  about  3,000  inhabitants, 
there  were  from  50  to  60  police  and  numerous  police 
huts  within  a  ehort  distance. 
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Id  Kerry  and  in  Ireland  generally  the  duties  of  the 
police  oaght  to  be  to  keep  the  peace  and  to  detect 
offenders  against  the  law  ? — Certainly. 

Are  the  Kerry  police  expert  in  the  performance  of 
that  duly  ? — No,  I  am  afraid  that  a  very  grave  demo- 
ralization has  set  in  among  the  Kerry  police. 

Do  you  know  of  instances  of  remissness  in  that  re- 
spect ? — Certainly.  I  remember  when  threatening 
notices  of  a  most  atrocious  character  were  posted  up 
about  Mr.  Sands,  with  crossbones  and  a  coffin  at  the 
head  of  the  notice.  Evidently  by  mistake  one  was 
posted  up  prematurely  upon  the  gate  of  a  gentleman 
who  lived  about  four  miles  from  Listowel.  This 
gentleman  warned  Mr.  Sands,  who  warned  the  police, 
and  in  spite  of  that  the  whole  town  was  found  pla- 
carded with  the  notices  next  day.  On  another  occa- 
sion a  country  woman  told  the  police  a  fortnight  before 
the  occurrence  that  some  cattle  belonging  to  Mr. 
Sands  were  to  be  slaughtered,  and,  notwithstanding 
tiat  warning,  the  cattle  were  slaughtered. 

The  Peesidekt. — We  are  not  here  to  try  these 
charges  against  the  police. 

Mr.  Davitfc. — The  question  has  been  put  to  witnesses 
frequently  as  to  the  people  not  aiding  in  the  detection 
of  crime. 

The  President. — Yes  ;  your  last  question  was  per- 
fectly right. 

Witness. — The  facts  have  been  stated  over  and  over 
Again  in  public  speeches  and  have  never  been  denied. 

Examination  continued. — You  have  heard  of  CuUi- 
pane  ? — Yes  ;  he  was  organizing  murder  in«ny  dis- 
tiict.     He  was  in  the  pay  of  the  police. 

Has  he  ever  been  brought  to  justice  ? — Never  ;  I  be- 
lieve they  cannot  find  him  now. 

Do  you  receive  any  encouragement  from  the  autho- 
rities in  that  part  of  Kerry  ?— Yes,  I  think  I  have  re- 
ceived compliments  from  the  respectable  members  of 
the  police  force. 

Did  you  receive  these  letters  (handing  letter  to  wit- 
ness) ? — This  is  a  letter  from  Colonel  Turner. 

Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith. — Were  these  letters  re- 
ceived by  you  ? 
•  Witness. — No,  my  Lord. 

The  President. — Then  they  are  not  admissible. 

Mr.  Davitt. — I  thought  that  they  had  been  received 
by  the  witness,  my  Loiti,  or  I  would  not  have  asked 
about  them. 

Mr.  Lionel  Hart. — I  should  like  to  be  permitted 
to  ask  the  witness  one  question  which  I  omitted.  (To 
witness.)  Did  any  murder  occur  in  the  parish  in  your 
residence  there  ? — Not  in  the  parish  as  long  as  I  was 
there.  There  was  moonlighting,  and  mere  moonlight- 
ing is  a  far  more  serious  crime  than  would  appear  on 
the  surface,  because  the  people  lived  in  terror  of 
their  lives  ;  they  could  not  rest  by  day  or  by  night. 
We  bad  some  moonlighting  ;  that  is  the  most  serious 
crime  I  can  remember. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson.— Your  League 
pas.sed  resolutions  with  regard  to  murders  occurring 
outside   your   district  j"— In   districts  connected  with 


ourselves  and  with  which  our  people  might  be  con- 
nected. 

You  say  that  the  League  prevented  assassination  ?— 
Yes,  I  believe  so. 

In  the  30  years  from  1849  to  1879  canyon  tell  me  in 
the  whole  county  of  Kerry  of  a  single  instance  of 
agrarian  outrage  ? — Oh,  no,  the  landlords  did  all  the 
outrage  themselves  in  those  years,  and  wrath  accumu- 
lated, and  the  anger  of  the  people  ripened  then. 

But  you  have  said  that-the  Land  League  denounced 
murder  in  Kerry  ?— I  said  in  Ireland  generally.  I  only 
lived  in  Kerry  from  1878. 

Does  that  apply  to  Kerry  ? — I  should  say  so,  but  I 
say  so  from  my  own  experience  elsewhere. 

Kindly  keep  to  Kerry  ;  do  you  know  anything  about 
the  history  of  crime  in  Kerry  in  the  30  years  pre- 
ceding 1879  ? — Nothing  whatever. 

Are  you  incapable,  then,  of  forming  any  comparison 
between  the  state  of  things  existing  anterior  to  and 
subsequent  to  that  time  ? — No,  I  judge  from  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  among  whom  I  lived  prior  to  1878. 

How  do  you  know  that  the  League  decreased 
assassination  if  you  did  not  know  the  number  'of 
offences  ?  Da  you  mean  to  imply  that  the  people  had 
ceased  to  commit  outrage  ? — Certainly  not. 

How  did  you  wean  a  man  from  committing  a  thing 
when  he  continued  to  do  it  ? — The  man  who  is  weaned 
is  not  the  man  who  did  it.  For  every  operator  a  hun- 
dred were  weaned  who  were  possible  operators.  We 
lessened  the  sympathy  with  crime  and  lessened  crime. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  League  I  believe  there 
would  have  been  double  the  crime. 

Do  you  know  about  the  crime  which  actually 
occurred  before  1879  ? — Not  in  Kerry. 

If  you  did  not,  how  can  you  speculate  as  to  what 
would  have  occurred  after  1879  ? — From  my  knowledge 
of  the  temper  of  the  people  in  the  adjoining  county. 
From  that  I  argue  with  regard  to  Kerry. 

Is  not  that  like  prescribing  for  a  man  because 
you  know  the  constitution  of  his  neighbour  P 
(Laughter.) — No  ;  the  feeling  of  the  people  is  the 
same  all  over  Mnnster.  I  knew  Cork  before  I  knew 
Kerry;  The  feelings  of  the  people  were  very  much 
the  same  in  both  counties. 

You  know  that  there  have  been  a  number  of  out- 
rages about  Castleisland  district  ?— Oh,  yes. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  outrages  there  before 
1879  ?— I  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  district. 

Have  you  studied  the  crime  since  1879  ? — No. 

Then  if  you  do  not  Is  now  of  ttie  crime  either  before 
or  after  1879,  do  you  feel  yourself  in  a  very  good 
position  to  give  evidence  as  to  crime  in  Kerry  or  the 
cause  of  it  ? — I  speak  of  Listowel. 

You  have  spoken  of  landlords  and  the  anger  of  the 
people  ripening  against  them  ;  are  you  aware  that  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  outrages  have  been  upon  farmers, 
emergency  men,  caretakers,  and  bailiffs  ?— Yes,  I 
should  say  the  majority. 

Do  you  know  of  a  case  in  which  it  has  not  been  one 
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of  these    persons  who   have   been   outraged  ? — If  you 
will  put  any  particular  case  I  will  give  you  my  opinion. 

Mr.  hoCKWOOD. — I  submit  that  that  is  a  proper 
request. 

'  The   President. — ^He   may   be     asked   a    general 
question. 

Mr.  LocKwooD. — I  only  interposed  to  save  time. 

The  Peesidint. — You  have  not  succeeded,  Mr. 
Lockwood.  (Laughter.)  This  witness  has  given  no 
evidence  of  any  particular  fact,  but  general  evidence, 
of  the  value  of  which  I  say  nothing,  as  to  the 
district  from  which  he  comes.  I  think  it  would  save 
time  if  witnesses  were  only  called  who  were  going  to 
give  evidence  of  particular  things,  and  that  would 
always  afford  an  opportunity  of  asking  their  general 
opinion. 

Mr,  Lockwood. — Our  justification  is  that  therS  has 
been  a  broad  and  general  charge  made  against  the 
League,  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  that 
charge  that  general  evidence  has  been  called. 

The  President. — It  seems  to  me  that  the  witnesses 
you  called  to  give  specific  evidence  would  afford  you 
sufficient  opportunity  of  asking  a  general  question. 

Mr.  Lockwood. — We  do  not  take  upon  ourselves  the 
duty  of  investigating  any  particular  outrage. 

The  President. — What  I  say  is,  that  the  instances 
in  which  you  have  called  witnesses  are  sufScient  to 
afford  you  an  opportunity  of  asking  a  general  ques- 
tion ;  I  only  suggest  your  nut  calling  witnesses  only 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  general  evidence.  I  merely 
throw  that  out  as  a  hint  and  with  the  view  which  I 
have  before  expressed  to  Sir  C.  Russell. 

Mr.  Lockwood. — Certainly,  my  Lord.  I  may  say 
that  that  is  entirely  in  accord  with  the  invitation  of 
my  learned  friend  Sir  C.  Russell. 

Cross-examination  continued, — Did  you  know  of  any 
outrage  being  committed  on  persons  because  they  had 
taken  evicted  farms  ? — Yes. 

Because  they  had  paid  rent  ? — No. 

Or  for  taking  care  of  evicted  farms  ? — No. 

Except  these  things,  did  you  know  of  any  outrage 
committed  for  apparently  any  other  motive  ? — I  have 
no  doubt  that  there  were  outrages  committed  through 
private  spleen. 

How  was  it  that,  if  men  did  not  commit  outrage 
from  private  spleen  before  1879,  after  1879  these 
outrages  from  private  spleen  commenced  ? — I  know 
nothing  about  crime  before  1879. 

You  have  said  something  about  secret  societies  ; 
you  have  had  a  long  experience  in  that  parish  ? — Ten 
years. 

And  you  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  people  ? 
—Yes, 

And  it  is  only  since  this  inquiry  commenced  that 
you  ascertained  that  there  was  a  secret  society  there  ? 
— Yes,  within  the  last  month,  I  learned  it  by  hear- 
say ;  of  course  I  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  it  my- 
self. 

■  What  was  the  nature  of  this  secret  society  ? — It  was 
a  moonlighting   society   and  I  presume    committed  a 


great  many  of  the  outrages  that  were  committed  in  tho 
district. 

Can  you  account  for  the  fact  that  no  person  appears 
to  have  said  anything  about  that  up  to  1889  ?  Did  you 
ever  hear  secret  societies  denounced  by  the  League 
up  to  1889  ? — I  denounced  secret  societies  myself  ; 
we  always  suspected  them.  I  denounced  them  con- 
tinuously at  meetings  of  the  League  and  warned  the 
people. 

Is  there  any  report  of  such  denunciation  ? — I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  at  the  files  of  the 
papers. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  yourself  before  1889  de- 
nounced a  secret  society  as  the  body  which  committed 
these  outrages  ? — Certainly. 

Did  you  not  say  that  you  had  only  ascertained  its 
existence  within  the  last  month  ? — Yes  ;  but  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  ascertaining  and  suspect- 
ing. I  think  that  the  Kerry  Sentinel  reported  my  de- 
nunciation of  secret  societies. 

Can  you  find  it  ?— I  said  that  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  looking  through  the  papers. 

You  say  you  suspected  the  existence  of  a  secret 
society  P — Yes,  I  suspected  the  existence  of  a  Fenian 
Society. 

Did  you  suspect  that  that  was  the  society  that  com- 
mitted outrage  ?— I  did  not  know  ;  I  thought  that 
there  was  an  additional  society. 

What  additional  society  ? — Moonlighters. 

Who  did  you  suspect  composed  it? — I  suspected  the 
rash  young  men  of  the  county  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  blackguards  to  be  found  in  every  community. 
I  knew  that  it  was  not  done  by  the  League.  They 
were  acting  in  hostility  to  the  League  and  against 
our  most  earnest  entreaties. 

Committing  outrages  on  men  who  took  evicted 
farms  ?— Certainly. 

And  it  is  a  fundamental  rule  of  the  League  that 
no  one  shall  take  an  evicted  farm  ? — Yes, 

Then,  as  I  understand  you,  this  secret  society 
existed  solely  to  punish  people  who  broke  the  rule  of 
the  League  ?— I  do  not  say  so. 

Did  you  not  assume  that  there  was  a  body  in  exist- 
ence, a  secret  society,  who  committed  outrages  upon 
persons  who  violated  the  rules  of  the  League  ? — I 
presumed  that  there  was  a  society  which  committed 
murder  and  outrages  in  Kerry. 

But  I  am  speaking  of  punishing  men  for  taking 
evicted  farms.  Did  you  ascertain  that  there  was  a 
secret  society  in  existence  which  punished  men  for 
breaking  the  rules  of  the  League  ? — I  have  never  been 
able    to    trace    any  murder  or  outrage  to  its  authors. 

What  action  did  your  League  take  against  this 
secret  society  which  you  say  was  acting  in  hostility 
to  it  ? — Speaking  against  it  and  against  uutrages. 

Against  the  secret  society  ? — I  cannot  tell  you.  I 
had  no  definite  information  about  any  secret  society 
up  to  the  last  month,  although  I  had  long  suspected 
that  one  existed. 
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Did  you  ever  try  to  get  definite  information  ? — 
Eepeatedly. 

Can  you  point  to  any  resolution  from  beginning  to 
end  of  your  branch  where  this  secret  society  is  men-' 
tioned  ? — No. 

Then  there  were  no  resolutions  passed  by  your 
branch  directed  against  secret  societies  ? — I  think  not. 

Have  you  been  present  at  any  public  meeting 
addressed  by  Land  League  speakers  at  which  secret 
societies  were  denounced  by  the  leaders  of  the 
League  ? — I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  going  back  to 
find  out. 

So  far  as  you  can  remember  ? — I  could  not  venture 
to  speak  from  memory. 

Can  you  point  to  any  utterance  of  your  own  against 
secret  societies  as  the  bodies  who  committed  outrages  ? 
—Most  certainly  ;  I  pointed  to  them  in  terms  of 
reprobation. 

What  did  you  say  ? — I  warned  young  men  against 
the  danger  of  secret  societies,  that  they  met  in  the 
dark,  and  that  they  were  likely  to  be  led  astray  by 
leaders  who  were  not  for  their  good. 

Is  that  all  ? — A  great  deal  more. 

Why  did  you  not  say  that  there  were  secret  societies 
in  Kerry  committing  outrages  which  were  wrongfully 
attributed  to  the  League  ? — Because  I  did  not  know  it. 

But  did  you  not  suspect  it  ? — Yes. 

Is  not  what  you  said  remarkably  like  the  mere  re- 
petition of  the  ordinary  warning  of  the  Church  against 
secret  societies  ? — I  think  not  ;  and,  moreover,  as  I 
had  not  cure  of  souls,  I  was  not  bound  by  the  dis- 
ciplinary laws  of  the  Church  to  give  that  warning. 

But  was  it  not  the  rule  of  the  Church,  long  before 
moonlighters  appeared,  to  warn  persons  not  to  join 
secret  societies  ? — Yes. 

You  have  taken  upon  yourself  to  say  that  some  out- 
rages were  organized  by  the  police  ? — I  say  that  Cul- 
linane,  who  was  in  the  pay  of  the  police,  was  in  the 
habit  of  organizing  outrage.  I  am  referring  to  the 
case  of  Jeremiah  Shannon  and  others  whom  he  asked 
to  join  him  in  crime. 

You  have  also  said  that  the  police  were  remiss  in 
their  duties  :  did*  on  ever  urge  the  people  to  assist 
the  police  in  bringing  criminals  to  justice  ?— I  should 
Say  so,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Phcenix  Park  murders. 

Is  that  the  only  case  ? — It  is  the  only  one  that  came 
under  our  notice.    We  had  no  murders  in  our  parish. 

But  when  you  extended  your  interest  to  Dublin  you 
might  have  extended  it  to  Castleisland,  which  was 
much  nearer  ? — It  is  separated  from  us  by  a  range  of 
mountains. 

But  it  is  connected  by  railway  ? — Yes,  but  the 
people  of  Listowel  are  so  isolated  from  Castle- 
island, 20  miles  away,  that  it  would  be  as  much 
use  to  exhort  them  to  put  down  outrages  in  Castle- 
island as  to  have  exhorted  them  to  catch  "  Jack  the 
Ripper." 

p  From  the  day  you  came  to  Listowel  did  you  ever 
once  exhort  the  people  to  assist  the  police  in  detect" 
ing  crime  ? — No. 


Were  minute  books  ke^it  by  your  branch  ? — Yes 
The  two  secretaries  of  the  League  have  gone  to 
America,  and  I  got  their  friends  to  search  their  houses 
for  the  minute-book,  but  they  cannot  find  it.  The 
minute-book  I  produce  is  that  of  the  National  League. 
Ee-examined  by  Mr.  LoCKWOOD.— I  did  not  think 
it  part  of  my  duty  to  exhort  the  people  to  take  the 
train  and  go  to  Castleisland  to  assist  the  police  in 
detecting  crime.  It  was  only  last  month  that  I  heard 
definitely  of  the  existence  of  a  secret  society  in 
Listowel.  I  have  now  ascertained  on  pretty  good 
authority  that  there  was  a  moonlight  society  just  out- 
side our  borders.  The  society  has  now  ceased  to 
exist.  During  the  period  of  which  I  have  spoken  I 
never  got  such  definite  information  as  would  enable 
me  to  denounce  a  particular  society.  I  considered 
that  the  most  effectual  means  I  could  use  was  to 
expostulate  with  the  young  men  and  warn  them  of  the 
danger  of  joining  secret  societies.  I  believe  that  we 
drew  them  away  from  secret  societies.  The  Fenian 
Society  existed  in  Listowel,  but,  so  far  as  I  under- 
stand, has  now  completely  broken  up.  Moonlighters 
had  other  objects  besides  those  aimed  at  by  the 
League.  The  objects  of  moonlighters  included  raid- 
ing for  arms  and  obtaining  money  for  the  purchase  of 
arms.  In  most  instances,  within  my  knowledge,  the 
arms  were  taken  from  members  of  the  League  or 
thorough  sympathizers  with  the  objects  of  tne  League. 
No  encouragement  or  countenance  whatever  was  given 
by  the  League  in  our  district  to  those  who  sought  to 
attain  its  objects  by  moonlighting. 

Mr.  LoCKWOOD. — I  may  say,  having  regard  to  what 
recently  fell  from  your  Lordship,  that  we  look  upon 
the  evidence  of  the  last  witness  in  some  respects  as 
specific.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Captain  Plunkett 
and  others  that  when  there  was  a  strong  League  there 
was  a  large  amount  of  crime,  and  that  when  there  was 
no  League  at  all  or  a  weak  League  crime  did  not 
exist.  We  call  this  witness  to  speak  of  a  district  in 
which  there  was  a  strong  League  existing  and  crime 
did  not  exist.  In  that  respect  we  consider  his  evi- 
dence specific. 

John  Shea  was  then  called  and  examined  by  Mr, 
L.  Haet. — He  said, — lam  the  son  of  the  proprietress 
of  the  Glenbeigh  Hotel.  I  have  lived  there  since  I 
was  a  boy.  The  average  size  of  the  holdings  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  10  acres.  The  land  is  very  bad.  I 
remember  distress  occurring  in  1879,  when  the  people 
were  nearly  starving.  A  large  amount  of  relief  was 
given  by  various  funds  started  at  that  period.  Relief 
was  given  by  the  Land  League  fund,  some  by  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough's  fund,  and  some  by  the 
Mansion-house  fund.  At  that  time  large  numbers  of 
persons  emigrated.  In  1879  the  food  of  the  people 
was  very  bad.  It  consisted  of  Indian  meal  and 
potatoes.  The  rents  on  the  Winn  estate  at  Glenbeigh 
were  double  the  Poor  Law  valuation.  The  agents 
themselves  on  that  estate  were  in  favour  of  an  abate* 
ment  of  rent.    I  was  a  tenant  on  the  estate  myself.    I 
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tecollect  the  National  League  being  started  in  Grlen- 
beigh  in  1885.  I  became  a  member.  In  my  opinion, 
the  branch  of  the  National  League  at  Glenbeigh  dis- 
coiuraged  the  commission  of  crime  and  outrage.  I  re- 
member the  evictions  which  took  place  in  1887.  On 
the  first  day  the  house  of  a  man  named  Beardon  was 
burnt.  He  had  a  family  of  seven  or  nine.  Then  the 
house  of  a  man  named  Burke,  who  had  a  wife  and  four 
children.  The  children  were  nearly  naked  and  were 
starving.  They  tried  to  set  fire  to  the  thatch  of  that 
house,  bat  could  not  do  so,  as  it  was  so  bad.  The 
house,  however,  was  demolished.  Next  they  went  to 
a  holding  jointly  occupied  by  Pat  and  Tom  Diggins. 
Pat  Diggins  had  nine  children.  They  both  lived 
under  the  same  roof  and  their  house  was  burnt  down. 
An  offer  was  •  made  in  that  case  by  the  tenants,  but 
rejected  by  the  agent.  Paraffin  oil  was  poured  on  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  to  make  them  bum.  At  that  time 
a  branch  of  the  League  was  in  existence  in  Glenbeigh 
and  was  in  active  work.  Up  to  the  date^  of  the 
evictions  no  outrages  had  been  committed  in  the 
district. 

Mr.  Ebid. — In  regard,  my  Lords,  to  what  was  said 
just  now  when  I  was  absent,  I  may  say  this  much — 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  call  a  witness  from  the 
different  branches,  in  regard  to  which  detailed  evi- 
dence has  been  given.  That  is  the  ground  on  which 
we  are  producing  this  evidence.  If  your  Lordships 
have  any  suggestion  to  make  in  reference  to  this,  I 
need  hardly  say  I  shall  endeavour  to  carry  it  out. 

The  President. — I  only  suggested  that  you  should 
not  call  witnesses  merely  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
general  evidence.  You  will  have  sufficient  opportunity 
of  getting  general  statements  from  the  witnesses  you 
call  to  meet  specific  cases. 

Mr.  Reid. — Yes,  my  Lord.  What  we  want  to  do  is 
to  call  witnesses  as  to  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  particular  branches  of  the  League  which  have 
been  referred  to  specially  in  the  evidence. 

The  witness  was  then  examined  by  Mr.  Davitt  : — I 
just  want  to  ask  you  about  these  people  who  were 
evicted  and  whose  houses  were  set  on  fire.  Did  the 
landlord  build  these  houses  ? — No,  the  tenants  built 
them. 

And  they  were  set  on  fire  by  the  landlord's  agent  ? — 
Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  SlE  H.  James, — This  occurred  in 
1887.    The  landlord  was  the  late  Hon.  Rowland  Winn. 

Was  the   Plan  of  Campaign  in  operation  ? — No,  and 
never  has   been.    The   tenants   owed  on  the  average 
from  12  months  to  sii  or  seven  years'  rent. 

Had  Mr.  John  Dillon  been  down  in  the  neighbour- 
hood at  all  ? — Yes,  he  was  down  during  the  elections. 

Did  he  counsel  the  people  to  pay  their  rents  or  not  ? 
—He  counselled  them  to  pay,  but  they  could  not  do  so , 

How  much  did  he  counsel  them  to  pay  ? — ^Ho  asked 
them  what  they  would  be  inclined  to  pay.  They  said 
they  would  pay  the  valuation,  and  be  advised  them,  if 
they  could,  to  do  so. 


John  Greasy  was  next  called  and  examined  by  Mr, 
Ebid. — He  said, — I  am  the  secretary  of  the  Mount- 
cashel  National  League.  That  is  the  same  as  Knock- 
nagoshel.  The  League  was  started  in  October,  1885. 
It  ceased  to  exist  when  it  was  suppressed  in  Septem« 
her,  1887.  The  Land  League  was  started  in  Mount- 
cashel  in  October,  1880,  and  ceased  to  exist  in  1881, 
when  it  was  suppressed.  During  the  periods  that  the 
two  Leagues  were  under  suppression  they  were  in  fact 
suppressed.  They  did  not  hold  meetings,  I  have  here 
a  minute  book  belonging  to  the  League,  and  I  ga^e  a 
list  of  the  members  to  a  clerk  of  Mr.  Moriarty  to- 
gether with  the  cash  account,  showing  the  money  re- 
ceived and  paid.  I  was  present  at  most  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  League.  When  I  was  not  present  it  was 
because  I  had  business  elsewhere  and  could  not  attend. 

Were  the  people  who  were  members  of  your  branch 
of  the  League  persons  of  respectable  character  and 
position  ? — They  were  the  most  respectable  men  in 
the  parish. 

Did  your  League  at  any  time,  so  far  as  you  know, 
take  any  part,  direct  or  indirect,  in  encouraging 
crime  ? — No,  Sir.    They  always  denounced  crime. 

Did  you  yourself  do  your  best  to  prevent  it  ? — Cer- 
tainly, in  every  way  I  possibly  could. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  knew  a  person  named 
Denis  Tobin  ? — I  do  not  know  him. 

Was  your  branch  established  by  Mr.  M 'Henry  or 
not  ? — ^It  was  not.  I  claim  the  responsibility  of  the 
honour  myself .  (A  laugh.)  M'Henry  was  an  ordinary 
member.  He  never  attended  the  meetings.  There 
were  moonlighters  in  my  neighbourhood.  They  were 
hostile  to  the  League,  I  got  a  threatening  notice 
myself  once.  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  the  out- 
rages, and  as  far  as  I  know, the  people  in  the  League 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  them. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  Land  League  ?— • 
Yes,  Sir,  I  was  president  of  it,  I  cannot  exactly  tell 
you  at  the  present  moment  how  many  members  we  had. 
As  well  as  1  can  recollect,  I  should  say  there  were 
200  or  300  members.  The  books  of  that  body  were 
kept  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Hickey.  He  is  dead,  I 
believe  he  destroyed  the  books  when  the  Land  League 
was  suppressed. 

When  the  Land  League  was  suppressed  this  mauj 
rightly  or  wrongly,  destroyed  the  books  ?— He  did.  Sir. 

And  he  is  not  now  alive  ? — No,  Sir. 

In  this  book  you  have  produced  you  kept  the  resolu- 
tions ?    It  is  your  minute  book  ?— Yes,  Sir, 

I  have  not  had  time  to  look  at  it,  but  I  see  it  com- 
mences Jm  October,  1885,  I  will  read  you  the  only 
denunciation  of  crime  I  can  find.  What  was  the 
crime  you  objected  to  ? — There  were  many  outrages 
committed. 

Yes,  but  of  what  ciiiariicter  7— Visiting  houses  and 
stealing  meat. 

That  is  not  an  agrarian  crime  ?— No,  it  is  not. 

You  mean  stealing  meat  cut  up  and  in  the  houses, 
not  Rattle  ?— Yes. 
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That  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Land  League  ? — 
Oh,  no. 

Now  I  find  in  this  book — "  Eesolved,  that  we  con- 
demn in  the  strongest  manner  the  conduct  of  those 
night  marauders  who  are  going  about  striking  terror 
into  honest  men  and  taking  money  and  stealing  pieces 
of  meat  " You  will  find  a  great  many  more  de- 
nunciations, Sir. 

Then  it  proceeds—"  And  we  call  on  respectable 
persons  to  try  and  bring  these  marauding  bagmen  to 
justice."  Then  there  is  another  resolution  denouncing 
farmers  who  employed  any  labouring  man  who  was 
not  a  member  of  the  League.  What  would  happen  to 
a  farmer  who  employed  a  labouring  man  who  was  not 
a  member  of  the  League  ? — Nothing  at  all.  (Laughter.) 

Supposing  a  man  did  not  obey  the  resolutions  of  the 
League, did  you  allow  him  to  remain  a  member  ?— No, 
he  would  be  expelled  from  th?  League. 

You  had  no  boycotting  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — 
None  ;  at  all  events,  I  never  knew  anything  of  it. 

It  was  quite  unknown  to  you  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

All  the  rules  of  the  League  were  obeyed  ?— They 
were.  Sir. 

Then  there  is  another  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
no  labouring  man  who  was  a  member  of  the  League 
should  work  for  a  farmer  who  was  not  a  member. 
Suppose  he  did,  would  he  be  expelled  from  the 
League  ? — He  would. 

But  they  obeyed  the  rules  and  were  not  expelled  ? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Eeid.— I  omitted  to  ask  a  question  or  two 
with  regard  to  certain  names  Tobin  mentioned.  Do 
you  know  the  names  of  persons  mentioned  by  Tobin, 
the  informer  f — I  know  some  of  them.  I  do  not 
know  them  all. 

He  has  mentioned  one  T.  J.  O'Connor.  Was  he 
secretary  of  your  branch  ? — He  was  not.  He  was  not 
a  member  of  the  League  at  all  at  the  time  he  spoke  of. 
He  was  a  member  afterwards,  and  became  president 
in  1887. 

Do  you  know  whether  John  Griffin  was  a  member  of 
the  Land  League  ? — I  could  not  tell  whether  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Land  League.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  National  League.  I  think  he  became  a  member 
in  1886. 

Do  you  know  whether  Mathew  Delano  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Land  League  or  the  National  League  '/ — He 
was  not.  Sir. 

He  was  said  to  be  a  member  of  the  Brosna  branch. 
Do  you  know  the  Brosna  branch  ?— I  do. 

Do  you  know  whether  Delane  was  a  member  of  the 
Brosna  branch  ? — I  recollect  hearing  some  'of  the 
members  say  he  was  not,  but  I  do  not  know  myself. 

Have  you  read  the  names  of  persons  who  were  stated 
by  Tobiq  the  informer,  to  have  been  connected  with 
different  primes  ? — Yes  ;    I  read  them  in  the  paper. 

Very  well,  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  them. 

Farther  cross-examined  by  SiB  H.  JAMKS.— This 
O'Connor,  what  is  his  name  ? — Thomas  J.  He  became 
a  member   of  the   National  League  in  1887.    He  was 


not  a  member  in  1885.     He  paid  a  subscription  to  the 
League  in  1886,  but  he  did  not  attend  any  meetings  in 

1885  or  1886.     In  1887  he  became  president. 

What  you   mean  to  convey  to  us  is  that  in  1885  and 

1886  this   man   was  not  a  member  of  the  National 
League,  and  did  not  become  so  until  1887  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

That  is  all  you  know  about  it  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

I  have  come  to  a  resolution  in  your  book,  passed 
unanimously,  to  the  effect  that  any  persons  doing  any- 
thing for  emergency  men  or  police  in  huts  on  evicted 
farms  be  "  put  down  as  enemies  of  the  national 
cause  and  treated  as  such."  What  is  the  meaning  of 
that  f — Well,  I  objected  to  that  resolution.  (Laughter.) 

It  was  unanimously  resolved.  It  is  entered  in  the 
book  so. — But  I  objected  to  the  resolution.  The  con- 
clusion we  came  to  was  to  refer  it  to  the  central 
branch. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  be  put  down  as 
an  enemy  to  the  national  cause  and  treated  as  such  ' '  ? 
—I  cannot  say  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  resolu- 
tion.   (Laughter.) 

Were  you  not  president  ? — I  was  not.  I  was 
secretary. 

Is  this  resolution  in  your  handwriting  ? — It  is. 

You  had  spoken  and  protested  and  divided  on  this 
question,  and  yet  as  secretary  you  wrote  down 
*'  unanimously  resolved  "?— I  opposed  the  resolution, 
and  we  divided.  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Har- 
rington on  the  subject. 

You  did  divide  ?— Yes. 

Then  why  did  you  as  secretary  write  "  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  "  ?  Is  that  your  way  of  record- 
ing facts  ? — I  suppose  so.     (Laughter.) 

When  you  divide  on  a  question  you  write  down 
"  unanimously  resolved."  What  do  you  do  when  the 
meeting  does  really  unanimously  resolve  ?  Do  you 
put  down  "  the  meeting  divided "  ?  (Laaght«r.)  Now, 
as  to  these  words — "  put  down  as  enemies  of  the 
national  cause  and  treated  as  such  " — what  did 
you  think  they  meant  ? — I  knew  that  what  I  meant 
was  put  down  there.    (Laughter.) 

As  there  was  no  boycotting  in  the  district,  how  did 
you  propose  to  treat  the  "enemies  of  the  national 
cause  "? — I  think  it  would  be  a  just  arrangement  to 
boycott  him  if  there  was  an  enemy  of  the  cause  there. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  resolution  meant. 

If  you  did  not  know  what  the  resolution  meant,  why 
did  you  divide  against  it  ?    (Laughter.) 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Eeid. — T.  J.  O'Connor  was 
in  a  landlord's  employment  until  1886.  I  then  com- 
municated with  Mr.  Harrington  with  reference  to  the 
propriety  of  his  joining  the  League. 

Was  William  Griffin  a  member  of  the  Land  League 
or  of  the  National  League  ? — I  do  not  remember  that 
be  was. 

J.  Griffin  ? — I  cannot  say. 

William  Delane  ? — He  was  not. 

Tim  and  Maurice  Leahy  ? — No. 

Thomas  Connor  ?— There  were  two  or  three  members 
of  that  name. 
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T.  J.  O'Connor,  examined  by  Mr.  Eeid,  said, — I 
am  a  trader  and  grocer  in  Knocknagoshel.  I  was  not 
secretary  of  the  Land  League  or  of  the  National 
League.  I  was  at  one  time  in  the  employment  of 
Lord  Headley,  and  while  in  his  employment  I  was  not 
a  member  of  either  League.  I  became  a  member  of 
the  Knocknagoshel  branch  of  the  League  in  1887  for 
the  first  time. 

It  has  been  said  by  the  witness  Tobin  that  you 
promised  John  Griflin  £5  if  he  would  *'  go  and  lift 
Batt  Connor's  stock."  Is  that  true? — No;  on  the 
contrary,  I  was  always  against  such  things. 

Had  you  at  any  time  anything  to  do  with  outrage  or 
crime  oE  any  kind  ? — No  ;  I  always  denounced  it. 

Did  you  ever  know  of  the  Land  League  or  National 
League  having  anything  to  do  with  crime  ? — No, 
never. 

Since  you  have  been  president  of  the  Knocknagoshel 
branch  of  the  League  has  it  been  opposed  to  or  in 
favour  of  crime  ? — Always  opposed  to  it  ;  but  it  was 
not  strong  enough  to  put  down  crime.  There  were 
always  moonlighters  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  were 
hostile  to  the  League. 

Did  you  know  Tobin  '—Not  much. 

What  sort  of  person  is  he  ? — I  knew  him  very  little. 
I  have  never  spoken  more  than  half-a-dozen  words  to 
him. 

What  was  his  character  ? — Not  very  good.  He  was 
always  a  wild  yoang  fellow,  and  since  1885  he  has 
not  borne  a  good  character  amongst  the  people. 

By  Mr.  Davitt. — Do  yon  know  whether  Tobin  was 
in  any  way  associated  with  the  police  ? — I  heard  of 
it.     Some  policeman  told  me. 

Cross-examined  by  SikH.  James. — You  were  in  the 
employment  of  Lord  Headley  ? — Yes. 

Had  you  some  cattle  stolen  f— Yes,  in  1885. 

Did  you  go  before  the  Land  League  before  you 
resigned  your  employment  ? — No. 

Did  your  letter  tendering  your  resignation  appear 
in  the  Kerry  Sentinel  under  date  January  9,  1886  ? — 
Yes. 

Up  to  that  time  had  you  been  a  member  of  the 
National  League  ?— No. 

For  how  many  years  have  yon  known  Tobin  ?— For 
about  ten  years. 

Did  you  also  know  a  man  named  John  GrifiSn,  a 
tailor  ?— Yes  ;  he  lives  in  the  village  of  Knock- 
nagoshel. — 

Were  you  ever  in  his  house  or  was  he  ever  in  yours  ? 
— He  comes  to  my  house  for  goods  very  often. 

Do  you  know  Batt  Connor  ?— Yes  ;  ho  was  a  large 
farmer. 

Did  anything  happen  to  his  cattle  ? — I  heard  that  a 
cow  of  his  was  stolen  and  killed.  That  was  shortly 
before  my  cattle  were  stolen  in  November,  1885. 

Was  a  police  hut  erected  near  his  house  ? — Yes.  I 
do  not  know  that  he  wanted  it  at  all  at  the  time. 

What  reason  was  given  tor  the  presence  of  the  hut  ? 
—I  could  not  tell  vou. 


Come,  come  ? — I  could  not  tell  you.  I  do  not  think 
he  wanted  it. 

What  was  ho  in  fear  of  ? — I  Suppose  he  liked  to 
have  the  police  there  to  look  after  his  farm,  his  cow 
having  been  stolen. 

At  this  point  in  the  cross-examination  of  the  witness 
the  Commissioners  adjourned,  it  being  4  o'clock. 


THURSDAY,  JUNE  20. 
The  Special  Commission    held   their  93d  sitting  to- 
day at  half-past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of 
the  Boyal  Courts  of  Justice. 
On  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats, 
SiK  H.  JamSS  rose  and  said,  — My    Lords,  I   desire 
to   read   some   extracts  from  a  minute    book   of    pro- 
ceedings of   the  Knocknagoshel  branch    of    the    Irish 
National    League,  established   October   17,  1885,  and 
reorganized  December  26,  1886.  (Beading)  : — 

"  October  25,  1885.  Resolved,that  we,  the  members 
of  the  I.N.L.,  hereby  denounce  and  unitedly  condemn 
any  member  or  members  who  associate  with,  deal, 
trade,  or  hold  any  intercourse  with  any  person  or 
persons  publicly  opposed  to  the  principles  and  tenets 
of  the  Irish  National  League.  Resolved,  that  any 
member  who  deals  in  that  infamous  system  of  land- 
grabbing  be  expelled  from  this  branch  and  dealt  with 
according  to  the  National  League  law." 
Then,  my  Lords,  across  that  is  written  the  word 
"  rescinded." 

Thomas  J.  O'Connor,  who  was  under  cross-examina- 
tion when  the  Court  adjourned,  was  again  cross- 
examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  resolution  being 
rescinded  ? — No,  Sir  ;  I  had  no  connexion  with  the 
League  at  that  time. 

No,  but  you  have  had  since  ;  can  yon  give  us  any 
information  about  the  rescinding,  of  that  resolution  J 
— No,  I  cannot. 

Do  you  know  in  whose  handwriting  this  is  ? — I 
know  nothing  whatever  about  it. 

You  produced  this  book,  I  think  ? — ^No. 

You  know  nothing  about  this,  witness,  do  you  ?— No. 

(Reading)  : — 

"  January  10,  1886.  Moved  by  Mr.  P.  H. 
O'Sullivan,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Greany,  and 
resolved,  that  we  look  upon  any  man  who  is  a  member 
who  pays  last  September  gale  without  the  consent 
of  this  branch  of  the  League  as  we  would  on  a  land- 
grabber  or  emergency  man." 

(To  witness). — When  did  you  ]oin  the  League  7 — Id 
January,  1887. 

Mr.  LooKWOOD  (reading).—"  November  15,  1885. 
Resolved  that  we  condemn  in  the  strongest  possible 
manner  the  conduct  of  those  night  marauders  who  are 
going  about  striking  terror."  It  is  on  the  notes,  my 
Lords. 

Sib  H.  James  (reading)  ;— 

•'  January  17,  1886.  Moved  by  Mr.  P.  H. 
O'Sullivan,  and  seconded  by  Kerry  Keane,  and  unani- 
mously resolved  that  any  person  who  drives  or  works, 
or  does  any  ipb  for  policemen   or  emergency  men  in 
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huts  on  evicted  farms  be  put  down  as  enemies  of  the 
National  cause  and  treated  as  such." 

"  Knocknagoshel  Branch,  I.N.L.  Meeting  of 
branch  on  Sunday,  February  13,  T.  O'Connor  presided 
and  subsequently  B.  D.  O'Connor.  After  the  minutes 
of  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  moved  in  globo  and  unanimously 
adopted  : — Resolved, — That  we  condemn  in  the  most 
emphatic  language  the  conduct  of  James  Murphy  (late 
L.  League),  of  Knocknagoshel,  in  piloting  police  and 
bailiffs  to  the  house  of  a  respectable  farmer,  a  mem- 
ber of  this  branch,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  his 
cattle  for  non-payment  of  an  exorbitant  rack-rent. 
That  we  further  condemn  the  action  of  said  J. 
Murphy  for  having  assisted  at  the  eviction  of  three 
of  his  neighbours,  thereby  aiding  to  exterminate  from 
their  native  soil  thehonest,  but  long  oppressed,  tenants 
of  Lord  Headley,  which  acts  we  denounce  as  those  of 
an  Irishman  of  the  lowest  type.  That  we  likewise 
condemn  the  action  of  Batt  Connor  in  his  new 
capacity  of  bailiff  through  his  runner  and  factotum 
James  Murphy,  in  his  efforts  in  trying  to  coerce 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  a  school  which  it  is 
not  their  wish  to  do  so.  We  call  on  the  parents  to 
use  their  own  discretion  as  regards  the  education  of 
their  children  as  their  parish  priest  has  told  them, 
and  not  be  induced  by  the  threats  of  any  bailiff.  That 
we  fail  to  find  words  in  which  to  express  our  horror 
and  indignation  at  the  fiendish  atrocities  perpetrated 
by  the  firebrand  Boe  on  the  impoverished  tenants  of 
the  bleak  and  barren  mountains  of  Glenbeigh. ' ' 

(To  the  Commissioners). — Batt  Connor,  your  Lordships 
will  recollect,  was  a  man  who  was  mentioned  in  the 
evidence  of  Tobin,  the  informer.     (Beading)  : — 

"  Knocknagoshel  branch  I.N.L. — ^A  meeting  of 
above  was  held  this  day,  13-3-87,  T.  O'Connor,  presi- 
dent, presiding.  The  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  passed.  Eesolved  — That  we  condemn 
most  emphatically  the  attack  made  on  the  houses  of 
two  exemplary  members  of  this  branch  on  Sunday,  6th 
inst.,  by  a  party  of  armed  and  disguised  rufSans.  We 
denounce  this  as  the  act  of  Irishmen  of  the  lowest 
type,  and  detrimental  to  the  National  cause.  Re- 
solved— That  we  call  upon  those  farmers,  tradesmen, 
and  labourers  who  have  not  already  joined  above 
branch  to  come  forward  at  once  and  do  so,  also  those 
who  have  given  in  their  names  are  requested  to  do  so 
at  once,  as  this  will  be  the  last  resolution  to  that 
effect.  A  resolution  passed  at  the  Boyle  branch 
rejoicing  at  the  resignation  of  Micky  the  Botch  was 
read  and  adopted." 

"Knocknagoshel  branch  I.N.L. — Meeting  of  above 
branch  on  Sunday,  March  20,  1887,  T.  O'Connor  pre- 
siding. .  .  .  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Knock- 
nagoshel branch  of  the  I.N.  League  do  hereby  unani- 
mously denounce  as  a  most  infamous  and  blackguard 
proceeding  the  conduct  of  those  misguided  night 
marauders  in  their  attempt  to  roast  alive  a  whole 
family  in  the  house  where  we  hold  our  meetings,  and 
we  compare  such  conduct  to  that  of  Matthews,  the 
Orangeman,  who  made  a  similar  attempt  on  an 
evicted  tenant  in  aL.L.  hut  ;  that  we  also  emphati- 
cally condemn  the  person  or  persons  who  went  at 
night  and  fired  shots  into  the  house  of  a  man  named 
Walsh,  and  clipped  the  tail  and  mane  of  his  horse, 
and  we  call  upon  all  to  use  their  best  exertions  to 
put  a  stop  to  those  criminal  and  senseless  proceed- 
ings." 

"  20-3-87.— Eesolved     that     we,    the   members   of 


above,  hereby  denounce  and  unitedly  condemn  any 
member  or  members  who  associate  with,  deal,  trade, 
or  hold  any  intercourse  with  any  person  or  persons 
publicly  opposed  to  the  principles  and  tenets  of  the 
I.N.  League." 

"  Knocknagoshel,  10-4-87. — That  we  emphatically 
condemn  the  action  of  those  parties  who  posted 
threatening  notices  against  and  poisoned  the  bens  of 
Mary  P.  O'Sullivau,  Laughtoonder,  recently,  as  bar- 
barous and  cruel. "  That  the  committee  of  this  branch 
fully  agree  with  her  in  her  right  to  sell  her  little  plot 
of  land  to  her  choice  purchaser.  Signea,  T. 
O'Connor. " 

"  Knocknagoshel  branch  I.N.L.,  29th  May,  1887. 
— Meeting  above  this  day,  T.  O'Connor,  president, 
presiding.  ...  4.  That  we  strongly  condemn  the 
farmers,  labourers,  &c.,  of  this  district  who  have  not 
joined  this  branch,  and  we  also  call  on  those  who 
have  given  their  names,  but  not  their  money,  to  come 
at  once  and  pay  his  subscriptions,  otherwise  their 
names  will  be  publicly  called  at  our  next  meeting. 
Adjourned  to  this  day  fortnight.    T.  O'Connor." 

"  Knocknagoshel  branch  I.N.L.,  12th  June,  1887— 
Meeting  of  above  this  day,  T.  O'Connor  president, 
presiding.  .  .  .  That  we  deem  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  the  members  of  this  branch  in  case  they  are  sum- 
moned before  the  Star  Chamber  Court  to  absolutely 
refuse  to  give  evidence,  as  we  are  firmly  convinced 
that  such  is  the  only  course  open  to  the  people  to 
successfully  defeat  the  bloodthirsty  and  wicked 
designs  of  the  Landlord  Jubilee  Coercion  Govern- 
ment." 

The  President. — What  is  the  Star  Chamber 
referred  to  there  ? 

Sir  H.  James. — An  inquiry  under  the  last  Crimes 
Act,  I  think. 

Mr.  LooKWOOD. — A  secret  inquiry,  my  Lord.  It 
was  constantly  spoken  of  in  the  debates  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  the  Star  Chamber. 

The  Attorney-Gbnbeal.— I  do  not  agree  with  that 
at  all.  The  Nationalist  papers  may  have  so  spoken 
of  it. 

Sib  H.  James.— It  would  mean,  my  Lord,  a 
summary  proceeding  and  investigation  under  the  Act 
of  1887. 

Mr.  LooKWOOD.— Your  Lordships  will  understand 
that  the  investigation  was  a  secret  investigation.  It 
was  not  a  summary  proceeding  in  the  ordinary  sense  ; 
but  a  secret  investigation. 

Sir  H.  James.— I  think  a  copy  of  the  depositions 
had    to   be  furnished.     (Reading)  : — 

"  Resolved,  that  should  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in 
the  exercise  of  the  arbitrary  powers  contained  in  the 
iniquitous  Coercion  Act  proclaim  the  National 
League,  we  hereby  avow  our  intention  in  such  an 
event  to  use  every  stratagem  to  continue  in  unbroken 
order  our  branch  meetings  ;  and  we  hereby  invest  our 
secretaries  withfullauthority  to  call  us  togother  upon 
the  shortest  notice,  declaring  our  readiness  to  meet 
at  any  time,  night  or  day,  in  houses  or  fields.  That 
we  again  call  upon  the  members  in  arrear  to  pay  up 
their  subscriptions. — T.  O'Connor." 

My  Lords,  I  reserve  any  further  questions. 

Mr.  LOCKWOOD. — Then,  my  Lords,  any  question  that 
may  be  put  by  us  we  reserve. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Power  O'Connor,  M.P.,  was  the  next 
witness,  and  was  examined  by  Mr.  LooKWOOD. 
Witness  said, — I  am  the  member  for  the  Scotland 
Division  of  Liverpool.  I  first  entered  Parliament  in 
1880,  and  the  first  constituency  I  represented  was 
Galway  borough,  which  I  represented  until  1885.  I 
was  then  returned  for  Cfalway  and  for  the  Scotland 
'Division  of  Liverpool.  I  selected  the  Scotland 
Division,  and  have  represented  that  constituency  since. 
Athlone  is  my  native  place  ;  it  is  in  two  counties 
and  two  provinces  ;  it  is  divided  by  the  River 
Shannon,  and  part  of  it  is  in  Roscommon,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Connaught,  and  part  in  Westmeath,  in  the 
province  of  Leinster.  Westmeath  is  where  secret 
societies— Ribbon  lodges — originally  flourished,  I 
remember  hearing  of  their  existence  in  my  earlier 
years  ;  it  was  part  of  the  ordinary  stories  one  hears 
as  a  boy  in  Ireland,  and  I  heard  it  more  particularly 
between  1867  and  1870,  because  I  was  then  connected 
with  the  Press  in  Ireland.  I  was  first  connected  with 
the  Press  in  1867  ;  I  first  became  connected  with  the 
Press  in  this  country  in  1870, and  have  been  connected 
with  journalism  from  1870  up  to  the  present  time.  I 
do  not  think  I  was  a  member  of  the  Land  League 
organization  until  after  my  first  election  ;  I  cannot 
tell  precisely  at  what  time  I  became  a  member,  but 
I  think  it  was  shortly  after  my  election.  Before  my 
election,  I  was  familiar  with  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  people  ;  but  there  were  details  in  Irish  politics 
I  was  not  so  familiar  with,  because  I  had  not  lived 
in  Ireland  from  1870  to  1880.  In  my  opinion,  a  com- 
bination was  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  tenants 
of  Ireland.  It  i&  now  generally,  I  think,  admitted 
that  until  the  Land  Act  of  1870  the  Irish  tenants  were 
without  any  protection  whatever  from  exorbitant  rent 
and  eviction,  and  I  think  the  Land  Act  of  1870  left 
them,  as  well,  largely  unprotected,  and  when  the  distress 
of  1879  came,  the  tenants  required  either  legislation, 
or,  in  want  of  that,  combination  for  self-protection. 
I  think  the  rejection  of  the  Compensation  for  Disturb- 
ance Bill  was,  to  a  large  extent,  the  turning  point  of 
the  agrarian  struggle  in  Ireland.  In  my  opinion,  it 
was  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  tenant  that  some 
such  organization  as  the  Land  League  should  come 
into  operation.  I  became  a  member  of  the  Land 
League  before  the  rejection  of  the  Compensation  for 
Disturbance  Bill  ;  but  I  thought  a  combination  of  the 
tenants  was  necessary  to  procure  that  legislation.  I 
first  took  an  active  part  in  connexion  with  the  Land 
League  in  the  recess  of  1880.  The  first  time,  I  think, 
I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Land  League  I  presided. 
I  was  chairman, 

Mr.  LoCKWOOD. — My  Lords,  I  think  it  would  shorten 
the  matter  if  I  just  take  that  speech  which  was 
delivered  on  September  14,  1880.  If  your  Lordships 
will  permit  me,  I  will  read  one  or  two  extracts  as 
embodying  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor's  views  at  that  time. 
(Reading)  :— 

"  In  the  same  way  the  principles  of  the  Land 
League   are    called   novel,  because   the  principle  of 


peasant  proprietary  is  an  ancient  institution.  The 
principles  of  the  Land  League  are  called  Communistic, 
because  the  desire  of  the  Land  League  is  to  increase 
the  number  of  those  who  own  property.  They  are 
called  revolutionary  because  you  seek  to  increase  the 
number  of  property  owners,  and,  therefore,  of  the 
most  Conservative  element  in  society.  The  principles 
are  called  principles  of  confiscation,  because  in  every 
pronouncement  that  has  come  from  any  responsible 
speaker  of  this  organization  you  have  always  laid 
down  that  the  rights  of  property — have  stated,  how- 
ever they  may  have  been  originated — cannot  be 
got  rid  of  without  full,  ample,  and  fair  compensa- 
tion. I  therefore  find  that  your  principles  are  called 
novel  because  they  are  ancient  ;  Communistic  because 
they  establish  individual  proprietorship  :  revolutionary 
because  they  lead  to  Conservative  principles  ;  and 
confiscatory  because  they  recognize  to  the  fullest  the 
rights  of  property." 

(To  witness.)  Are  these  the  views  you  held  ? — Yes, 
and  that  I  hold  now,  and  I  may  say  I  used  almost  the 
ipsissima  verba  in  my  speeches  in  America. 
'•  During  the  Parliament  of  1880-1885  you  were  not  in , 
Ireland  very  much  ? — I  was  there  during  the  recess 
occasionally.  My  professional  duties  would  detain 
me  during  the  recess  to  a  large  extent,  and  also  my 
ofiioial  duties  as  president  of  the  National  League  of 
Great  Britain. 

How  man'y  of  your  party  were  there  in  Parliament  ? 
— ^Wo  started  with  from  about  60  to  70  Home  Rulers, 
and  then  a  certain  number  of  om:  party  branched  away 
from  us,  and  we  were  left  with  about  37,  which  sub- 
sequently increased  ;  the  smaller  the  number,  the 
harder  the  work.  During  the  recess  of  1880  I  was  in 
Ireland,  and  in  1881,  until  I  went  to  America  ;  in 
1880  I  found  Mr.  Egan  and  Mr.  Brennan  acting  as  the 
staff  of  the  ofiice  of  the  Land  League.  I  do  not  think 
Mr.  Davitt  was  there  at  the  time  ;  but  I  saw  him 
either  in  that  recess  or  the  following  ;  I  cannot 
reoollect  which.  I  formed  an  opinion  at  this  time  that 
the  staff  was  insufficient  for  working  the  Land  League 
in  a  practically  efficient  manner  ;  my  opinion  was 
that,  without  casting  any  reflection  upon  the  very 
hard- worked  gentlemen  who  were  in  the  office,  the 
correspondence  was  getting  into  arrear  and  the  office 
required  further  management.  I  suggested  very 
strongly  the  increase  of  the  clerical  staff,  and  I  cer- 
tainly backed  up  the  suggestion  that  there  should  be 
organizers  throughout  the  country.  I  do  not  say  it 
was  my  suggestion.  I  should  say  that  the  appointment 
of  organizers  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
branches  so  much  as  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
branches  which  were  already  established.  In  the 
Parliament  of  1881  a  Coercion  Bill  was  introduced 
which  I  opposed  tooth  and  nail  ;  the  claim  for  the 
Bill  was  based,  as  usual,  on  statistics  of  crime.  The 
Government  were  committed  to  coercion  by  the 
Queen's  Speech,  and  I  think  the  first  or  second  stage 
— of  the  Parliamentary  stages,  I  mean  of  the  Bill 
had  been  gone  through  before  Mr.  Forster  or  the  Irish 
Government  produced  the  details  of  the  statistics  upon 
which  the  Bill  was  demanded.  Previously,  our  in- 
formation UD   to   that  time  had  been  strictly  confined 
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to  general  totals  of  the  crime.  That  was  one  of  our 
charges  against  Mr.  Forster.  These  statistics  were 
afterwards  analyzed  by  us  ;  they  were  produced  in 
the  shape  of  Blue-books  month  by  month,  and  the 
first  was  for  the  month  of  October,  and  I  think  that 
was  produced  on  the  second  or  third  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary stages  of  the  Bill.  It  transpired,  on  the 
analysis  of  these  statistics,  that  many  of  the  alleged 
agrarian  crimes  were  extremely  paltry  matters — such 
as  breaking  of  panes  of  glass  in  a  man's  house,  up- 
setting three  bee-hives,  turning  over  the  head  of  a 
large  cock  of  hay,  maliciously  spilling  a  barrel  of 
tar.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  statistics  did 
DOt  contain  a  large  number  of  very  serious  and  grave 
crimes  ;  but  in  addition  to  them,  a  large  number  of 
extremely  trivial  and  petty  offences,  if  offences  at 
all,  were  bulked  together  in  the  great  total  of  agrarian 
crimes  which  was  held  to  justify  that  Bill. 

1  come  now  to  your  visit  to  America,  which,  I 
think,  took  place  in  1881  ?— .1  left  Ireland  on 
October  5,  1881. 

Did  you  proceed  to  America  alone  or  in  company  ? 
—I  was  not  alone,  because  I  was  accompanied  by  an 
American  gentleman  named  Mr.  Dillon  Egan,  but  Mr. 
Healy  was  not  with  me.  That  was  my  first  visit  to 
America. 

Had  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  any  persons  in 
America  ? — None  whatever  ;  I  do  not  remember  having 
ever  met  any  Irish-Americans,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  travellers,  and  of  course  Mr.  Dillon  Bgan. 
I  landed  at  New  York  on  the  15th  of  October  and 
spoke  in  the  Steinway-hall,  I  think,  on  the  following 
night. 

Do  you  remember  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  were 
present  at  that  meeting  ?— I  remember  the  Hon.  P.  A. 
Collins,  because  he  presided.  He  was  afterwards  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ;  be  was  not 
then.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Massachusetts. 

I  suppose  at  political  meetings  in  America,  as  else- 
where, a  large  number  of  gentlemen  appear  on  the 
platform  ? — In  America  I  should  say  that  the  platforms 
at  political  meetings  are  rather  more  strongly  manned 
than  here.  In  America  they,  I  will  not  say  drag  in, 
but  name,  a  number  of  gentlemen,  more  than  we  do 
here,  to  be  on  the  platform  ;  and  a  number  of  gentle- 
men are  made  vice-presidents. 

I  suppose  in  America  it  was  not  possible  to  inquire 
into  the  character  of  any  gentleman  who  was  to  be  on 
the  platform  before  the  meeting  ?— The  persons  on  the 
platform  would  be  quite  as  unknown  to  me  as  the  in- 
dividuals in  the  gallery  of  this  court  at  the  present 
moment  ;  probably  more  so,  because  I  daresay  there 
are  a  good  many  there  whom  I  should  recognize. 

You  say  you  spoke  at  this  meeting  at  Steinway- 
hall  ?— Yes.  I  produce  a  copy  of  it  taken  from  the 
Hcv)  York  Herald  of  the  morning  afterwards,  and 
made  by  my  secretary. 

What  was   the  next  meeting  you  attended  ?— Boston. 


The  meeting  there  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Prince, 
who  was  then  Mayor  of  Boston,  and  Mr.  Wendell 
Phillips,  the  celebrated  American  orator,  who  is  since 
dead,  was  one  of  the  speakers.  The  platform  was 
occupied  by  men  of  position,  and  also  a  large  number 
of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  sang  for,  I  should 
think,  an  hour  before  I  was  allowed  to  speak. 

Did  you  subsequently  address  a  meeting  at  St 
Louis  'i — Yes.  I  spoke  sometimes  seven  times  a  week, 
but  practically  I  spoke  five  or  six  times  a  week  for 
seven  months. 

How  many  times  a  night  ? — Usually  only  once,  bul 
then  it  was  usually  for  two  hours.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  LOOKWOOD. — I  will  not  read  all  the  speeches, 
my  Lords  (laughter),  but  I  will  refer  to  the  different 
places.  You  spoke  at  St.  Louis,  Denver,  Boston, 
Lawrence  ? — Yes,  and  at  Lenville,  San  Francisco,  and 
about  20  towns  in  California,  and  at  a  great  many 
places. 

Generally,  what  was  the  subject  upon  which  you 
spoke  ? — I  usually  began  by  saying  that  the  potato 
crop  was  the  main  reliance  of  the  Irish  people,  and  I 
think  I  described  it  as  the  thin  partition  which 
divided  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people  from  starvation, 
and  went  on  to  say  that  in  1879  that  partition  had 
broken  down  through  the  failure  of  the  potato  'crop, 
and  then  I  traced  our  action  ;  and  then  referred  to  the 
Disturbance  Bill,  and  the  unprotected  state  of  the 
tenants. 

Is  it  true  to  suggest  that  during  this  time,  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  the  physical  force  or  extreme  party 
exerted  any  influence  over  you  ? — I  never  met  an  indi- 
vidual in  America  who  avowed  himself  a  member  of  the 
physical  force  party. 

Is  it  true  to  suggest  that  the  places  you  visited 
were  arranged  by  the  extreme  party  ? — It  is  entirely 
untrue  ;  they  were  arranged  by  myself  in  concert  with 
Mr.  Dillon  Egan  part  of  the  time,  and  then  practi- 
cally by  myself,  and  indeed  the  arrangements  were 
very  slipshod  and  inconvenient,  because  the  same  thing 
happened  to  me  as  to  Mr.  Parnell,  that  1  was  con- 
stantly sent  on' very  long  journeys.  Mr.  Dillon  Egan 
was  a  lecturer  in  America,  attached  to  me  as  a  person 
who  knew  America  and  had  that  local  knowledge  in 
which  I  was  wanting  ;  I  might  say  that  he  was  a  tender 
to  me. 

Did  you  find  that  the  people  with  whom  you  as- 
sociated were  Extremists  ? — I  may  say  that  I  was  very 
much  surprised  at  the  general  tone  of  the  Irish-Ameri- 
cans I  met.  I  had  expected  to  find  them  very  ex- 
treme, but  I  found  them  express  opinions  rather  more 
moderate,  among  those  I  mot,  than  the  expres- 
sion of  opinion  in  Ireland,  and  a  great  deal  more 
moderate  than  that  of  my  fellow-countrymen  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland. 

Did  you  go  to  the  Convention  which  took  place 
at  Chicago  in  November  and  December,  1881  ? — Yes. 
Mr.  Healy  had  joined  me  then.  He  was  at  that  con- 
vention, having  joined  me  about  two  months  after  I 
went  out.    He  and  Father  Sbeehy  come  over  at  the 
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same  time.  THe  Convention,  I  think,  wus  almost  con- 
fined to  Irish-Americans,  whereas  my  other  meetings 
were  presided  over  and  officered  hy  native  Americans. 
The  Convention  consisted  of  delegates  from  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

Did  you  ever  take  any  part  whatever  in  any  secret 
conclave  at  the  Chicago  Convention  ? — No  ;  at  least  I 
took  part  in  one  of  the  Committees  of  Besolutions, 
which  was  secret  in  the  sense  that  our  deliberations 
were  strictly  confined  to  members  of  the  committee, 
but  the  committee  was  appointed  publicly. 

Were  you  aware  that  there  were  any  secret  meet- 
ings being  held,  secret  meetings  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
I  do  not  mean  private  meetings  ? — The  only  thing  I 
was  aware  of  was  that  I  gathered — because  people  did 
not  speak  to  me  on  the  matter — that  delegates  of 
different  States  met  together,  I  think,  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  the  State  vote  ;  there  were  private 
meetings  of  the  delegates  from  the  different  districts. 
I  also  heard  of  a  meeting  of  priests.  There  were  a 
large  number  of  priests'  delegates  there.  I  had  myself 
requested  a  large  number  of  priests  to  be  present,  for 
the  purpose  of  moderating  any  excess  that  might  be^ 
shown,  and  a  large  number  attended  in  consequence. 

Did  you  speak  at  the  Chicago  Convention  ? — I  did 
not. 

Did  Mr.  Healy  ? — No  ;  and  I  may  say  that  the  only 
person  from  Ireland  who  spoke  was  Father  Sheehy. 
He  spoke  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Mr.  Healy  and  my- 
self, but  his  intervention  was  justified  by  this  ;  the 
first  presiding  officer  of  the  Convention  was  W.  J. 
Hynes.  He  conducted  the  proceedings  with  very 
great  dignity  and  strength.  Then  it  came  to  appoint- 
ing a  final  officer — in  America,  I  may  explain,  there 
are  two  or  three  temporary  officers  appointed  at  any 
great  meeting — and  the  permanent  officer  finally 
appointed  on  the  committee,  I  think,  was  the  Kev.  Dr. 
Betts,  a  Protestant  clergyman.  I  think  there  was  a 
suggestion  of  an  objection  to  him  on  the  ground  of 
his  being  a  Protestant  clergyman,  and  it  was  thought 
fit  that  Father  Sheehy,  as  a  Catholic  priest,  should 
immediately  get  up  and  repudiate  any  religious  ques- 
tion snch  as  that  being  raised. 

At  that  Convention  did  yoa  meet  Patrick  Ford  '/ — 
Yes. 

Who  introduced  you  to  him  ? — I  went  to  see  him 
when  I  landed. 

You  saw  him  before  you  went  to  Chicago  ? — Yes, 
at  New  York,  when  I  landed.  I  had  never  met  him 
before. 

Was  he  at  your  meeting  at  Chicago  ? — Yes  ;  I  saw 
a  good  deal  of  him  there. 

During  the  time  you  were  with  Patrick  Ford  did  he 
consult  yon  with  reference  to  any  extreme  measures 
or  make  any  suggestion  of  extreme  measures  to  you  ? 
-^None  whatever  ;  I  never  heard  a  word  from  him 
about  extreme  measures  —  I  mean  revolutionary 
measures,  because  I  consider  him  as  very  extreme  on 
the  land  question,  as  he  was  in  favour  of  what  is 
known  as  land  nationalization. 


Did  you  meet  Boyle  O'Reilly  ?— Yes,  the  day  I 
landed. 

Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  any  other  gentlemen 
you  met  on  your  visit  to  America  ? — Well,  I  met 
pretty  well  all  the  persons  who  are  mentioned, 
though  I  did  not  know  them  at  the  time. 

Now,  a  general  question  with  regard  to  Ford  and 
any  other  person  you  have  named.  During  the  whole 
of  your  visit  to  America,  was  there  any  discussion  in 
your  presence  or  with  yon  as  to  any  dynamite  policy 
or  any  extreme  measures  of  that  kind  ? — I  remember 
only  one  occasion. 

What  was  that  ? — Finerty  had  a  conversation — there 
were  three  or  four  persons  present — and  he  was  talk- 
ing to  the  effect  that  any  means  were  justifiable  to 
obtain  Irish  rights.  I  spoke  very  calmly  at  first  to 
him  on  the  matter,  but  afterwards  I  lost  my  temper,  and 
he  said  that  he  preferred  the  discussion  after  I  had 
lost  my  temper  to  the  discussion  before  I  did  so.  I 
denounced  his  statement  and  I  found  nobody  cared  for 
him  in  the  least. 

On  the  only  inkling  you  received  of  any  extreme 
measures  you  did  not  hesitate  to  express  your  opinion 
boldly  and  strongly  ? — Boldly  and  strongly.  I  should 
add  that  I  think  there  was  an  attempt  to  make  an 
allusion  to  a  policy  of  violence  at  the  Convention, 
but  my  recollection  is  not  clear,  because  I  think 
the  uprising  of  the  meeting  against  it  was  so  imme- 
diate upon  the  rising  of  the  individual — I  cannot 
recollect  his  name — that  he  was  not  allowed  to 
express  his  views. 

With  that  exception  was  there  any  attempt  to 
advocate  the  views  of  the  extreme  party  in  that 
direction  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  was  a  priest  who  made 
an  observation,  I  think  his  name  was  O'Leary.  In 
signing  my  name  to  the  call  for  the  Convention  I  had 
two  special  reasons  which  I  think  are  pretty  well  set 
forth,  though  perhaps  a  little  rhetorically,  in  the 
speech  I  made.  The  first  was  to  give  a  sense  of  the 
strength  of  our  movement  in  America,  and  the  second, 
and  perhaps  a  still  more  important  reason,  was  to 
collect  money.  I  saw  several  leading  Irish-American 
merchants  during  the  progress  of  the  Convention,  but 
I  found  there  was  still  a  little  difficulty  in  organizing 
the  starting  of  a  subscription.  I  asked  several  gentle- 
men to  give  it  a  good  start,  by  subscribing,  say,  $500 
each  ;  but  finally  it  was  started  and  spread  very 
rapidly.  Different  delegates  from  the  States  held 
informal  meetings  ;  one  would  get  up  and  pledge  the 
State,  say  of  Iowa,  to  $16,000,  and  so  on,  and  in  the 
course  of  all  this  noise  and  confusion — the  subscrip- 
tions being  the  point  which  mainly  interested  me—' 
there  were  spasmodic  utterances  of  that  kind. 

You  mentioned  that  you  had  taken  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  a  certain  committee  ? — Yes  ;  the 
Committee  of  Eesolutious. 

Who   constituted  that  committee  ? — It  was  presided 
over   by   the    Kev.  Father   Connerty,   of   Worcester, , 
Mass.  Mr.  Healy,  Father  Sheehy,  afld  I  were  asked  to 
attend  this  Committee  of  Besolutions  for  the  purpose 
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of  representing  the  views  of  the  people  at  home.  The 
resolutions  are  published  in  the  Irish  Nation  of 
December  10,  1881. 

The  President. — I  do  not  quite  see  the  moaning  of 
the  term  Committee  of  Besolutions  ? — A  committee  is 
appointed,  my  Lord,  for  the  purpose  of  drafting 
resolutions,  which  then  come  for  adoption  to  the 
general  body  after  they  have  been  prepared  by  this 
Committee  of  Resolutions.  The  idea  was  that  they 
should  represent  the  different  sections.  It  corresponds 
to  the  French  system  of  bureaux. 

Mr.  LoCKWOOD  then  read  the  resolutions  passed  at 
the  Chicago  Convention,  which  have  been  previously 
printed. 

Examination  continued. — Were  these  resolutions  the 
only  business  of  the  committee  on  which  you  served  ? 
—Yes. 

Did  you  attend  any  other  public  meeting  on  that 
occasion  ? — There  was  a  meeting  at  the  M'Cormick- 
hall  during  the  Convention,  but  that  was  not  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Convention,  though  to  a  certain  extent 
connected  with  it.  Mr.  Healy  and  Father  Sheehy 
took  part.  The  chairman,  I  think,  was  the  Hon, 
Judge  Moran.     I  spoke  at  that  meeting. 

Is  that  the  only  speech  which  you  made  at  the  Con- 
vention ? — Yes. 

When  did  you  return  from  America  ? — I  left 
America  in  the  last  days  of  April,  1882.  1  attended 
meetings  after  the  Convention. 

Was  it  on  your  way  home  when  you  came  to  this 
side  that  you  heard  of  the  terrible  tragedy  in  the 
Phoenix  Park  ? — My  first  information  was  from  a  com- 
mander in  the  Navy,  one  of  my  fellow-passengers, 
who  came  to  me  when  the  pilot  boarded  at  Queens- 
town. 

Did  that  come  upon  you,  as  we  know  It  came  upon 
your  colleagues,  as  a  horrible  shock  ? — Yes.  I  should 
not  like  to  be  asked  to  describe  the  feelings  which  it 
inspired  in  me.  My  feelings  were  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  on  my  leaving  America  ten  days  before,  the 
papers  contained  the  news  either  of  the  release  or  the 
impending  release  of  Mr.  Davitt  and  several  of  the 
political  prisoners,  and  a  relative  of  mine  was  in 
gaol  at  the  time.-  I  expected  to  find  Ireland  tranquil, 
and  I  used  some  very  strong  expressions  to  express  the 
horror  which  the  crime  created  in  my  mind.  I  do 
not  know  whether  or  not  those  expressions  got  into 
the  Press, 

Now,  Mr.  O'Connor,  when  you  returned  to  England 
we  know  that  the>  Land  League  had  been  suppressed. 
I  now  wish  to  bring  you  to  the  time  when  the 
National  League  came  into  existence,  and  the  corre- 
sponding organization  was  created  in  England  known 
as  the  Irish  National  Land  League  of  Great  Britain. 
What  was  your  first  connexion  with  that  organiza- 
tion ? — I  had  been  connected  for  a  great  many  years 
with  'Irish  organizations  in  England.  My  first  con- 
Cexion  with  those  organizations  was  when  1  became  a 
member  'of  the  committee  of  the  .old  Home  Eule 
Confederation  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Butt.    My  next  con- 


nexion was  when,  jointly  with  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy, 
I  became  a  member  of  the  Land  League,  and  my  next 
when  I  became  president,  some  four  or  five  years  ago, 
of  the  National  League  of  Great  Britain.  I  cannot 
give  you  the  precise  date  of  the  establishment  of  the 
latter  organization  ;  but  my  recollection  is  that  we 
changed  the  name  of  the  Land  League  of  Great  Britain 
to  that  of  the  National  League  of  Great  Britain  after 
the  suppression  of  the  Irish  Land  League  and  the 
establishment  of  the  National  League  of  Ireland. 

You  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Frank  Byrne. 
When  did  you  first  meet  him  ? — In  1880.  I  do  not 
think  that  he  was  at  that  time  acting  in  any  official 
capacity.  My  first  distinct  recollection  of  him, 
although  probably  I  had  known  him  before,  was  when 
he  was  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  old  Home  Rule 
Confederation,  which  was  at  3,  Adelaide-buildings, 
London-bridge.  He  afterwards  became  the  secretary 
of  the  Land  League  of  Great  Britain,  of  which  I  and 
Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy  were  the  honorary  secretaries. 
The  ordinary  current  business  of  the  association  would 
be  transacted  by  Frank  Byrne  and  myself.  The  chief 
w'ork  of  the  association  was  the  organization  of  the 
Irish  vote  by  registration  and  the  direction  and 
guidance  of  that  vote  at  elections. 

The  Attokney-Genekal.— I  should  like  to  know 
whether  Mr.  O'Connor  produces  the  books  of  the 
National  League  of  Great  Britain  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor. — I  think  that  they  are  referred  to 
in  my  affidavit.  They  now  come  from  Mr.  John 
Brady,  the  present  general  secretary  of  the  National 
League  of  Great  Britain.  They  have  never  been  in  my 
custody.  They  were  sent  to  mefrom  Mr.  Lewis's  office, 
and  I  have  not  had  time  to  refer  to  them. 

Mr.  LooKWOOD. — I  am  not  seeking  to  embody  these 
books  in  Mr.  O'Connor's  evidence. 

The  Attoenkt-Geneeal.— I  am  merely  desirous 
that  it  should  not  appear  upon  the  notes  that  the 
books  are  produced  by  Mr.  O'Connor. 

Examination  continued.— Frank  Byrne  was  secretary 
of  the  Land  League  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  he  ever  was  secretary  of  the  National 
League  of  Great  Britain,  which  was  not  established 
until  after  his  departure. 

Did  the  Land  League  of  Great  Britain  receive,  from 
time  to  time,  grants  of  money  from  the  Irish  organiza- 
tion ? — In  the  early  days  of  the  Land  League  of  Great 
Britain  it  was  in  an  extremely  impoverished  con- 
dition, and  we  received  grants  continually  from  the 
Irish  organization,  which  was  received  in  large  sums 
from  America  ;  but  when  I  became  the  president  of 
the  English  organization,  in  1883  or  1884,  I  told  the 
members  of  the  organization  that  if  my  connexion 
with  it  was  to  continue  it  must  be  made  self- 
supporting,  and  since  then  it  has  been  a  self-supportx 
ing  body. 

Were  you  aware  of  the  giant  of  £100  made  to 
Frank  Byrne  ?-^I  cannot  say  that  I  have  any  recollec- 
tion of  it  :  but  it  would  be  a  mere   ordinary  trans 
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action,  not  calculated  to  make  any  particular  impres- 
sion upon  my  mind. 

Have  you  looked  at  the  book  to  which  I  have  just 
referred  to  see  whether  it  contains  any  resolution 
relatingtothat  cheque  ? — There  is  a  resolution  relating 
to  it,  which  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Frank  Byrne. 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal. — But  the  entry  also  con- 
» tains  a  letter  stating  that  Frank  Byrne  was  too  ill  to 
attend.  How,'  then,  can  the  minutes  be  in  his  hand- 
writing when  he  was  not  present  ? 

Mr.  O'Connor. — It  is  possible  that  notes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings were  taken'  by  M'Sweeuey,  a  clerk,  in  the 
absence  of  Frank  Byrne,  and  that  when  the  latter 
returned  he  wrote  up  the  minutes  from  the  notes.  I  am 
sure  that  the  handwriting  is  that  of  Frank  Byrne, 
The  resolution  is  dated  the  29th  of  December,  1882, 
when  I  was  in  England,  although  I  was  not  present 
at  the  meeting. 

The  President. — Do  you  know  when  Frank  Byrne 
returned  ? — No,  my  Lord,  I  do  not. 

Examination  continued. — Have  you  any  knowledge 
of  the  further  correspondence  that  took  place  with 
regard  to  this  cheque  for  £100  ? — No,  not  beyond  the 
general  fact  that  applications  were  frequently  made 
by  the  Land  League  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Irish 
Land  League  for  grants,  and  the  application  for  this 
cheque  for  £100  was  an  ordinary  one,  and  would  not 
make  any  particular  impression  upon  my  mind. 

When  did  yon  last  see  Frank  Byrne,  as  far  as  you 
recollect  ? — I  think,  a  short  time  before  he  went  to 
Paris.  I  know  I  saw  him  after  my  return  from 
America. 

Now,  Mr.  O'Connor,  you  have  said  that  you  have 
some  knowledge  of  Irish  history  and  of  the  Irish 
people.  'What,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  the  effect 
upon  the  Irish  people  of  the  policy  of  Mr.  Pamell  as 
far  as  crime  and  outrage  are  concerned  ? — I  think 
that  the  effect  of  Mr.  Farnell's  policy  has  been  to 
substitute  constitutional  agitation  for  revolutionary 
movement  and  to  substitute  open  combination  for  secret 
combinaticn. 

As  far  as  yon  know,  Mr.  O'Connor,  have  crime  and 
outrage  ever  been  encouraged,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  the  Land  League  or  the  National 
League  ? — Certainly  not,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Is  it  true  to  suggest  of  you  personally  that  you  have 
ever  lent  your  countenance  to  crime  or  outrage  f — I 
do  not  know  that  that  has  ever  been  suggested. 

I  must  put  this  to  you  directly,  because  I  understand 
that  the  charges  have  been  ma^e  against  all  you  gen- 
tlemen equally  ?— Then  I  say  no. 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.— My  Lords,  I  have  put  these 
matters  to  the  witness  very  generally.  I  trust  that 
it  will  not  occur  to  your  Lordships  that  I  have  acted 
improperly  in  doing  so. 

The  Pkesident. — Certainly  not.  On  the  contrary, 
that  appears  to  me  to  be  the  right  course  to  take  and 
to  leave  the  rest  to  cross-examination. 

Mr.  LocK'WOOD.— I  am  obliged  by  your  Lordship's 
observation. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  EoNAH. — Mr.  O'Connor,  I 
believe  that  you  have  written  a  very  elaborate  history 
of  the  Pamell  movement  ? — I  have  written  a  history 
of  that  movement. 

Would  you  tell  us  from  what  date  you  fixed  the  in- 
ception  of  the  movement  ? — Do  yoa  mean  the  Land 
League  movement  ? 

I  mean   the    Parnell  movement— the    entire    move* 
ment  ? — I  would  like  to  understand  the  question.    Do 
you  mean  the  inception  of  Mr.  Pamell"s  power  ? 
I'  No,  I  mean  the  entire  movement.  When  do  you  say 
that  the  thing  started  ? — 'What  thing  f 

The  Pamell  movement.  The  entire  land  movement  ? 
— If  I  am  to  answer  in  that  general  way,  the  move- 
ment which  came  to  be  known  as  the  Pamell  move- 
ment started  about  three  centuries  ago.     (Laughter.) 

The  PEE3IDENT.— That  is  not  the  sense  of  the 
question. 

Mr.  EONAN. — I  do  not  think  that  we  need  go  quite 
so  far. back  as  that.    Just  listen  to  this  : — 

"  He  (Davitt)  sailed  for  America  in  1878  and  was 
soon  in  consultation  with  the  exiled  Irish  National- 
ists. Chief  among  these  were  Mr.  John  Devoy  and 
Mr.  James  J.  Breslin.  After  frequent  meetings  to 
devise  a  plan  by  which  the  energy  of  the  Irish  people 
in  both  countries  should  be  effectively  put  to  work 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  peasantry,  they  drew  up 
and  transmitted  to  the!  Irish  members  of  Parliament 
the  following  proposition  (it  was  the  original  formula- 
tion of  the  now  historic  movement  to  recover  the  land 
of  Ireland  for  the  Irish  people  and  to  establish  there 
a  peasant  proprietary)." 

This,  I  may  say,  is  taken  from  a  book  called  "  Ire- 
land of  To-day,"  written  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Sullivan, 
the  wife  of  Alexander  Sullivan,  the  introduction  to 
which  is  written  by  Thomas  Power  O'Connor,  M.P., 
and  contains  the  following  passage  : — 

"  I  have  read  the  work  to  which  these  few  words 
are  a  preface,  and  I  find  a  clear  and  honest  setting 
forth  of  the  past  and  present  of  the  Irish  question. 
The  writer  puts  the  case  in  a  simple,  straightforward, 
and  practical  way,  and  any  intelligent  person  who 
reads  these  pages  will  have  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
struggle  of  the  hour.  .  .  .  The  work  is  indeed  a 
storehouse  of  facts  and  arguments,  and  will,  I  be- 
lieve, do  much  toward  making  the  Irish  question 
better  understood,  and  the  motives  and  objects  of  the 
Irish  people  more  justly  appreciated." 
Do  you  see  that  this  authoress,  with  your  approval, 
says  that  this  which  I  am  about  to  read  is  "  the 
original  formulation  of  the  now  historic  move- 
ment "  ?— 

"  The  Nationalists  here  wil^  support  you  on  the 
following  conditions  : — 

"  First,  abandoimient  of  the  federal  demand  and 
substitution  of  a  general  declaration  in  favour  of  self- 
government. 

"  Second,  vigorous  agitation  of  the  land  question 
on  the  basis  of  a  peasant  proprietary,  while  accepting 
concessions  tending  to  abolish  arbitrary  evictions. 

"  Third,  exclusion  of  all  sectarian  issues  from  tha 
platform. 

"  Fourth,  Irish  members  to  vote  together  on  all 
Imperial  and  home  questions,  adopt  an  aggressive 
policy,  and  energetically  resist  coercive  legislation. 
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"  Fifth,  advocacy  of  all  struggling  nationalities  in 
the  British  Empire  and  elsewhere." 
U'hat,  Mr.  O'Oonnor,  was  prior  to  December,  1878. 
Now,  reading  that  to  you,  do  not  you  think  that  we 
may  date  the  inception  of  the  movement  from  the 
autumn  of  1878  ?— No,  I  should  think  that  it  would 
date  from  the  Iriahtown  meeting  in  1879. 

"  It  was  the  original  formulation  of  the  now 
historic  movement."  Do  you  agree  with  that  ? — If 
you  mean  that  the  movement  made  considerable  ad- 
vances in  1878 — in  fact,  that  the  seeds  of  the  move- 
ment were  sown  in  1878 — that  is  true. 

Do  you  fay  the  cablegram  which  I  have  just  read 
was  the  original  formulation  of  the  now  historic 
movement — ay  or  no  ? — I  cannot  answer  that  ques- 
tion until  I  look  at  the  passage  myself,  (The  book 
was  handed  to  the  witness.) 

The  President.— What  is  the  date  of  the  work  ? 

Mr.  KOKAJJ. — 1881,  my  Lord  ;  but  it  is  apparently 
published  while  Mr.  O'Connor  was  in  America. 

Mr.  O'Connor. — I  should  explain  that  this  preface 
was  written  by  me  in  the  midst  of  an  extremely 
hurried  tour.  I  got  the  book  whilst  I  was  travelling 
about  the  country,  and  I  ran  through  it  very  cursorily 
in  consequence  of  my  engagements.  I  was,  however, 
very  much  struck  with  the  amount  of  research  it 
showed  and  by  the  straightforwardness  and  clearness 
of  its  style. 

The  authoress  is  the  wife  of  Alexander  Sullivan, 
the  president  of  the  National  League  of  America  ? — 
Yes,  and  as  such  she  had  every  means  of  getting 
information  as  to  the  history  of  the  movement  and  as 
to  the  part  taken  in  it  by  the  different  people  in 
America.  She  would  have  had  abundant  means  of 
knowing  what  was  going  on  in  America,  but  no  means 
of  knowing  what  was  going  on  in  Ireland.  Without 
casting  any  disrespect  upon  her  intention  to  be  fair, 
I  should  say  that  her  views  would  be  somewhat 
coloured  by  the  position  of  her  husband  as  a  political 
partisan. 

Who  was  that  despatch  sent  by  ? — I  know  nothing 
about  it  from  personal  knowledge.  I  have  heard  it 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  case,  and  have  seen  it 
stated  in  articles  in  The  Times. 

'    I  will  now  read  a  short  passage  in  your  own  book, 
"  The  Parnell  Movement,"  published  in  1886. 

Witness. — I  think  it  was  published  in  1885,  my 
reason  being  that  it  was  intended  to  influence  the 
general  election  of  1885. 

Mr.  RONAN.— In  your  book  you  say  : — "  He  (Mr. 
Davitt)  landed  in  New  York  about  the  beginning  of 
August,  1878.  At  this  time  he  had  very  few  acquaint- 
ances in  America."  As  authority  for  that  statement 
you  refer  to  a  book  called  "  The  Land  of  Eire,"  by 
John  Devoy. 

The  Peesident.— This  is  becoming  like  a  Chinese 
puzzle  ;    I  can  hardly  follow  it.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  KoNAN  (reading). — "  It  was  decided  to  send 
the  following  cable  despatch  to  Dublin  for   presenta- 


tion to   Mr.  Pamell,  if  approved  by  some  well-known 
Nationalists  there  : — 

"  '  The  Nationalists  here  will  support  you  on  the 
following  conditions  : — 

"  '  First,  Abandonment  of  the  Federal  demand  and 
substitution  of  a  general  declaration  in  favour  of 
self-government. 

"  *  Second,  Vigorous  agitation  of  the  land  question 
on  the  basis  of  a  peasant  proprietary,  while  accepting 
concessions  tending  to  abolish  arbitrary  eviction. 

' '  '  Third,  Exclusion  of  all  sectarian  issues  from  the 
platform. 

"  '  Fourth,  Irish  members  to  vote  together  on  all 
Imperial  and  home  questions,  adopt  an  aggressive 
policy,  and  energeticslly  resist  coercive  legislation. 

"  '  Fifth,  Advocacy  of  all  struggling  nationalities 
in  the  British  Empire  and  elsewhere.' 

"  This  despatch  was  signed  by  Dr.  William  Carroll, 
of  Philadelphia,  John  J.  Breslin,  F.  F.  Millen,  and 
Johti  Devoy,  of  New  York,  and  Patrick  Mahon,  of 
Eochester,  N.Y.  It  was  published  in  the  Nev)  York 
Herald  next  day,  and  a  series  of  '  interviews  '  with 
prominent  Irish  Natioualists  on  the  day  following, 
giving  their  approval  of  the  programme  and  their 
reasons  for  favouring  it." 

Do  you  accept  that  as  a  correct  statement  ? — I  have 
no  doubt  such  a  cablegram  was  sent,  but  I  have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  the  fact. 

When  you  quoted  it  from  John  Devoy's  book  did  you 
believe  it  to  be  a  correct  and  trustworthy  statement  ? 
^I  quoted  the  book  because  I  had  no  intimate  per» 
sonal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Davitt  and  his  move* 
menls  in  America. 

Do  you  accept  it  as  a  trustworthy  statement  of  the 
movements  of  Mr.  Davitt  ?— Certainly.  I  have 
already  said  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  statement  about  the  cablegram  is  trae. 

Was  the  "  P.  F.  Millen,"  who  is  said  to  be  one  of 
those  who  signed  that  despatch,  Genefal  Millen  ?— I 
have  no  knowledge. 

Did  you  ever  hear  his  name  ?— I  have  no  know- 
ledge of  General  Millen  except  seeing  his  name  in 
the  newspapers. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  other  person  of  the  name 
of  Millen  in  connexion  with  the  movement  ? — I  have 
seen  only  one  General  Millen  ;  I  may  have  heard  of 
other  Milieus  in  connexion  with  the  movement,  but  I 
cannot  say. 

Mr.  LoCKWOOD. — Will  my  friend  say  what  part  of 
Mr.  O'Connor's  book  he  has  been  quoting  from  ? 

Mr.  EONAN.— Chapter  9,  Clan-na-Gael. 

Witness.— I  may  say,  my  Lord,  that  the  earlier 
edition  of  the  book  was  written  in  strong  hostility  to 
the  Liberal  party  and  in  strong  sympathy  with  the 
Tory.    (Laughter.) 

The'  Pkesident.— It  might  be  useful  to  contrast  it, 
no  doubt. 

Mr.  EoNAN. — I  want  to  read  you  a  passage  from  the 
' '  Land  of  Eire  ' '  on  which  you  based  the  paragraph  in 
your  book  : — 

"  He  (Davitt)  arrived  in  New  York  early  in 
Aiigust,  1878,  having  first   been    assured   by  some  old 
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revolutionary  friends  that  he  could  secure  as  many 
lecture  engagements  as  would  enable  him  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  trip  and  carry  out  his  project  of 
taking  his  mother  home  to  Ireland.  ...  In  New 
York  city  he  knew  but  one  man,  Mr.  James  J. 
O'Kelly,  then  on  the  staif  of  the  Herald,  and  after- 
wards member  of  Parliament  for  Roscommon.  He 
lauded  on  a  Sunday  evening,  and  after  depositing  his 
baggage  at  a  hotel,  proceeded  at  once  to  the  Herald 
office  to  see  his  friend.  There  the  writer  was  intro- 
duced to  him  by  Mr.  O'Kelly.  In  company  with  a 
friend  be  started  that  very  night  for  Philadelphia  to 
attend  a  conference  of  leading  Nationalists  from 
various  parts  of  the  coimtry.  Davitt  made  a  very 
favourable  , impression  on  all  present,  and  it  was 
there  he  was  induced  to  prolong  his  visit  and  to 
undertake  a  more  extended  lecture  tour  than  he  had 
originally  intended.  The  men  he  met  represented 
the  only  organized  Irish  National  element  in  the 
United  States." 

What  was  the  "only  organized  IrishNationalist  element". 
in  America  at  that  time  ? — I  have  no  knowledge,  but 
my  impression  is  that  it  would  be  the  revolutionary 
body. 

What  was  its  name  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Might  it  be  the  Clan-na-Gaol  ? — It  might  be.  I 
have  seen  its  name  very  frequently,  and  I  gather  that 
from  the  evidenue  of  Le  Caron,  which  is  my  chief 
source  of  information. 

Can  you  suggest  anybody  to  which  the  paragraph 
applies  except  the  Clan-na-Gael  ?— I  should  say  that 
it  would  not  be  entirely  correct  to  say  that  the  Clan- 
na-Gael  was  the  only  organized  Irish  Nationalist 
element  in  America  at  that  time.  The  statement  is 
largely  coloured  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Devoy  is  him- 
self a  member  of  a  revolutionary  organization.  I 
think  he  has  exaggerated  the  part  played  by  his  own 
organization. 

If  the  only  organized  Irish  Nationalist  element 
does  not  mean  the  Clan-na-Gael,  who  could  it  mean  ? 
— It  might  mean  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians. 

I  will  read  the  passage  a  little  further.  After  re- 
ferring to  the  only  organized  Irish  National  element 
jn  the  United  States,  Devoy  says  : — 

"  Other  bodies  there  were  large  and  infiucntial, 
whose  members  were  full  of  good  will  to  Ireland ;  but 
they  did  not  meet  for  purely  Irish  purposes,  and  Irish 
affairs  were  not  discussed  at  their  meetings.  There 
was  a  still  larger  class  of  Irishmen  outside  of  all 
distinctively  Irish  organizations,  full  of  sympathy  for 
their  native  land,  but  engaged  in  no  work  for  her 
benefit,  and  having  no  common  ground  of  action.  All 
of  these  were  then  out  of  Davitt's  reach  and  ho  was 
unknown  to  them.  The  only  men  who  knew  of  him, 
who  worked  for  the  same  object  as  he  had  at  heart, 
were  the  Nationalists,  and  they  alone  got  up  his  first 
course  of  lectures  in  America,  and  gave  him  a  plat- 
form from  which  to  address  his  countrymen.  Without 
their  aid  he  could  not  have  secured  an  audience  at 
all,  and  without  the  proceeds  of  these  lectures  in  his 
pocket — small  as  the  amount  was — he  could  not  have 
devoted  his  time  during  the  rest  of  the  year  to  the 
work  which  he  undertook.  These  facts  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  whole  course  of  events  for 
the  next  few  years,  and  should  not  be  lost  sight  of." 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.— I  should  suggest  that  Mr.  O'Connor 


should  first  answer  whether  he  approves  the  state- 
ments which  have  been  read  to  him  from  another 
person's  book. 

The  PbesidBnt.— I  think  so. 

Witness. — It  amounts  to  a  claim  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Devoy  that  the  organization  to  which  he  belongs  had 
been  mainly  instrumental  in  the  inception  of  the 
Land  League  movement,  and  from  the  evidence  I 
assume  that  that  is  the  Clan-na-Gael,  but  these  are 
questions  as  to  which  I  have  no  acquaintance  what- 
ever. 

Mr.  EOSAN. — I  will  read  a  short  paragraph  from 
your  book,  which  gives  John  Devoy  as  its  authority  : — 

"  In  the  early  days  of  the  revolutionary  party  a 
fundamental  doctrine,  as  has  been  mentioned,  was 
that  not  only  was  constitutional  agitation  futile,  but 
it  was  so  prejudicial  that  all  true  Nationalists  were 
bound  to  make  war  against  it.  Some  of  the  intelli- 
gent leaders  among  the  Nationalists  in  America  had 
begun  to  see  that  this  policy  was  impracticable,  and 
to  these  views  a  clear  expression  was  given  in  an  able 
letter  written  by  Mr.  John  Devoy.  This  communica- 
tion started  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  '  new 
departure  '  in  Irish  politics.  A  fundamental  principle 
of  this  new  departure  was  that  attention  should  be 
directed  to  the  reform  of  the  land  system  of  Ireland, 
and  the  establishment  of  peasant  proprietary.  Mr. 
Davitt  had,  after  various  consultations  with  Mr. 
Devoy  and  others,  formed  an  outline  of  a  land  move- 
ment, but  his  ideas  were  still  in  a  crude  and  indefinite 
shape." 

Do  you  believe  that  statement  in  your  book  to  be 
true  f — If  I  said  it  on  my  own  authority  I  believe  it 
to  be  true,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  its  truth  if  I 
attributed  it  to  Mr.  Devoy. 

But  you  put  this  forward  as  a  correct  history  ? — I 
cannot  accept  the  statements  of  all  the  authors  from 
whom  I  quote  as  binding.  What  you  have  read  ispartly 
mv  own  statement  and  partly  taken  from  John  Devoy. 

The  Presioekt. — Will  you  read  it  ? 

Witness  (having  read  the  passages  already  givenl. — 
There  are  two  references  there  to  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Devoy,  and  as  to  all  this  I  rely  entirely  on  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Devoy.  I  knew  nothing  personally 
of  Mr.  Davitt's  tour.     The  tour  was  in  1870. 

Mr.  EoKAN. — I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
word  "  self-government  "  in  the  cablegram.  Tlie 
second  condition  was  "  Abandonment  of  the  federal 
demand  and  substitution  of  a  general  declaration  in 
favour  of  self-government."  Inher  book  Mrs. Sullivan 
says  : — "  In  a  lecture  at  Boston  on  December  8, 
t  1878,  Mr.  Davitt  fully  outlined  the  programme  of  tho 
new  agitation.  The  first  proposition,  '  The  first  and 
indispensable  requisite  in  a  representative  of  Ireland 
in  the  Parliament  of  England  to  be  a  public  profession 
of  his  belief  in  the  inalienable  right  of  the  Irish 
people  to  self-government  and  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  want  of  self-government  is  the  chief  want  of 
Ireland.'  " 

Mr.  LOCEWOOD. — My  friend  roads  short  extracts, 
but  does  not  give  the  sense  of  what  ho  roads. 

The  President. —I  am  sure  -Mr.  Eosan  does  cot 
Intend  to  do  that: 
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Mr.  EoNAN. — I  wish,  my  Lord,  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  word  "  self-government."  (To  witness.)  Did 
not  some  well-known  Nationalists  in  Ireland  join  in 
the  movement,  Mr.  O'Connor  ? — If  you  use  the 
word  Nationalist  meaning  Fenian  I  should  say  so.  I 
have  never  been  a  member  of  any  secret  organization 
for  one  hour  of  my  life,  and  I  must  decline  to  give 
any  answer  as  to  whether  any  man  was  a  member  of  a 
secret  organization  except  so  far  as  public  repute  went. 

The  Peesident. — You  decline  to  be  cross-examined 
as  to  the  sources  of  your  information. 

Witness. — I  do  not  wish  to  put  it  that  way,  my 
Lord  ;  but  I  cannot  speak  with  reference  to  individuals 
without  personal  knowledge. 

Mr.  KONAN. — You  have  read  Devoy's  letter  ;  are 
you  familiar  with  it  ? — I  have  read  it,  but  I  cannot 
say  I  am  familiar  with  it.  There  are  large  extracts 
from  it  in  Mrs.  Sullivan's  book,  and  I  have  told  you 
how  much  and  how  little  I  read  of  it. 

But  you  say  "  I  have  read  the  work  to  which  these 
few  words  are  a  preface,  and  I  find  a  clear  and  honest 
setting  forth  of  the  past  and  present  of  the  Irish  ques- 
tion. .  .  .  The  work  is,  indeed,  a  storehouse  of 
facts  and  arguments."     Is  that  true  ? — Yes. 

Then  you  have  read  the  letter  ? — I  believe  so. 

Listen  to  these  passages  of  Devoy's  letter  : — "  The 
object  aimed  at  by  the  advanced  National  party — the 
recovery  of  Ireland's  national  independence  and  the 
severance  of  all  political  connexion  with  England — is 
one  that  would  require  the  utmost  efforts  and  the 
greatest  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  whole  Irish 
people.  ...  I  have  often  said  it  before,  and  I 
repeat  it  now  again,  that  a  mere  conspiracy  will 
never  free  Ireland.  I  am  not  arguing  against  con- 
spiracy, but  only  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  Irish 
Nationalists  taking  whatever  public  action  for  tha 
advancement  of  the  National  cause  they  may  find 
within  their  reach — such  action  as  will  place  the  aims 
and  objects  of  the  National  party  in  a  more  favour- 
able light  before  the  world  and  help  to  win  the 
support  of  the  whole  Irish  people."  I  ask  you  does 
that  not  plainly  suggest  an  open  public  movement  and 
a  secret  movement  as  well  ? — It  plainly  indicates  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  that  the  revolutionary  party 
should  take  up  the  constitutional  movement.  Up  to 
a,  certain  period — until  1878 — the  revolutionary  party 
in  Ireland  were  not  only  in  favour  of  revolutionary 
means,  but  were  opposed  to  any  other  means  being 
employed. 

Have  you  not  used  language  with  the  effect  that  the 
word  "  self-government  "  as  adopted  by  Devoy 
offered,  of  combining  both  an  open  and  a  secret 
movement  ? — Mr.  Davitt  may  have  done  so, but  he  can 
answer  for  himself. 

Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Davitt  in  believing  in  the 
inalienable  right  of  the  Irish  people  to  self-govern- 
ment ? — Mr.  Davitt  has  frequently  expressed  himself 
satisfied  with  such  self-government  as  Mr.  Gladstone's 
scheme  proposed. 

But  that  was  after  the  Gladstonite  alliance  ? — Yes. 


Now,  the  Cr.st  meeting  that  Mr.  Parnell  attended 
was  the  Westport  meeting  ? — I  think  so. 

At  that  meeting  Mr.  Davitt  said  he  was  asked  to 
propose  : — "That,  whereas  all  political.power  comes 
from  the  people,  and  that  the  people  of  Ireland  have 
never  caased  to  proclaim  their  right  to  autonomy,  wa 
hereby  reassert  the  right  of  our  country  to  self-govern- 
ment." They  were  asked  to  define  what  they  meant 
by  self-government  for  Ireland.  (A  voice. — "  We 
will  have  total  separation.")  Mr.  Davitt  continued 
to  say  that  "  he  was  so  identified  with  the  principle 
of  nationality  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
define  to  them  what  he  meant  by  self-government.  He 
would  venture  to  say  that  there  was  no  Mayo  man 
there  who  would  tell  him  as  a  man  who  had  been  im- 
prisoned that  he  had  done  anything  for  which  he 
should  apologize  before  that  meeting.  He  would  not 
in  the  presence  of  the  'gentlemen  upon  that  platform 
commit  them  at  the  meeting  by  giving  his  definition 
of  the  resolution,  and  would  content  himself  by  leav- 
ing it  to  those  present  to  draw  their  inferences  from 
it."  What  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  that  ?— I 
think  that  question  would  be  better  addressed  to  Mr. 
Davitt.  I  never  was  in  county  Mayo  in  my  life  since 
I  was  12  years  of  age. 

Now,  there  is  another  work  you  have  quoted  from— ■ 
namely,  "  A  Life  of  Mr.  Davitt,"  by  Mr.  Cashman. 
The  passage  I  am  about  to  refer  to  has  already  been 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Davitt  himself.  In  that  passage  a 
meeting  at  Irishtown  is  spoken  of  as  a  great  success, 
and  it  goes  on  to  say  that  several  meetings  followed, 
carried  out  by  the  Nationalists  of  Mayo  : — "  I  do  not 
mean  by  them  as  a  society,  but  as  individuals.  To 
them  justly  belongs  the  credit  of  having  kept  the  land; 
agitation  alive  in  Mayo."  Was  there  any  society 
of  Nationalists  in  Mayo  except  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood  or  the  Fenian  body  that  you  heard  of  ? — 
At  that  time  ? 

Yes  ? — I  have  already  said  that  I  have  never  been 
in  Mayo  in  my  life  since  I  was  12  years  of  age.  All 
I  can  give  you  is  my  impression,  and  my  impression  is 
that  in  Mayo  there  may^have  been  some  Nationalists 
in  the  sense  of  revolutionists  ;  but  the  majority 
of  the  population  were  in  favour  of  constitutional 
agitation. 

"  Several  meetings  were  carried  out  by  the 
Natioualists  of  Mayo  ;  I  do  not  mean  by  them  as  a 
society,  but  as  individuals  "  ? — ^That  Is  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Davitt. 

Do  yon  accept  it  as  accurate  ?— I  have  told  you  I 
can  only  give  you  my  impression,  and  my  impression 
is  that  Mr.  Davitt  may  have  exaggerated  the  action 
of  the  Nationalists  in  Mayo  in  the  matter.  As  I  have 
said  frequently,  I  never  was  in  the  county  of  Mayo 
since  I  was  12  years  of  age,  and^l  know  nothing  what- 
ever of  the  county  Mayo. 

Mr.  Devoy  had  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  thd  import* 
ance  of  the  American  element  in  the  cause  ? — ^We  all 
have  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  our  own  share.  I,  as 
a  member  of  the  Constitutioilal  party,  would  probably 
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exaggerate  the  efforts  of  the  Constitutional  party.  I 
have  heard  the  origination  o£  every  phase  of  this  ques- 
tion claimed  by  several  different  bodies  and  indi- 
viduals. 

Mr.  W.  H.  O'Sullivan,  member  for  the  county 
liimerick,  was  a  well-known  Nationalist,  was  he  not  ? 
—In  the  sense  of  being  a  Fenian  ? 

Yes?— My  recollection  is  thatMr.  O'Sullivan  was  im- 
prisoned mider  a  Coercion  Act  in  Fenian  times,  but 
he  always  strenuously  denied  that  he  had  a  right  to 
the  credit  or  discredit  of  being  a  revolutionist.  In 
fact,  Mr.  O'Sullivan  was  remarkable  for  what  I 
thought  a  very  dangerous  moderation  in  his  views. 

Mr.  Kettle,  is  he  de^  ?— I  do  not  know.  I  think 
not.    I  have  not  seen  him  for  years. 

He  was  a  well-known  Dublin  Nationalist,  was  he 
not  ? — In  what  sense  ? 

In  the  sense  of  sympathizing  with  the  Fenians  ? — Do 
you  mean  as  a    member  of  the  Fenian  organization  ? 

As  a  Nationalist.  Sir  Charles  Enssell  has  told  iis 
that  the  Nationalists  in  1879  were  the  physical  force 
men  ? — I  haye  never  heard  of  Mr.  Kettle  as  a 
Nationalist  in  the  sense  of  his  being  a  member  of  the 
Fenian  organization. 

The  Nationalists  and  Home  Eulers  in  1879  were 
different  parties.  Were  not  the  Nationalists  one  lot 
and  the  Home  Eulers  another  in  1879  ? — I  should  say 
that  in  1879  and  in  1878  certainly  the  large  bodies  of 
revolutionaries  were  entirely  antagonistic  to  the 
Home  Eule  party. 

Very  well.  I  come  now  to  the  foundation  of  the 
Land  League  in  October,  1879.  The  executive  con- 
sisted of  seven  persons,  Mr.  Pamell  being  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  Biggar,  Mr.  Egan,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  O'Sulli- 
van treasurers,  two  of  them  having  been  members  of 
the  Supreme  Council,  and  one  of  them  having  been 
arrested  in  Fenian  times  as  a  Fenian  ? — Yes,  that 
statement  has  been  made  in  court. 

Is  that  true  ? — I  was  not  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Council.     I  say  the  statement  was  made  in  court. 

Have  you  any  doubt  of  its  accuracy  ? — I  have  a 
doubt  as  to  its  accuracy  with  regard  to  W.  H. 
O'Sullivan. 

The  secretaries  were  Mr.  Davitt,  Mr.  Brennan,  and 
Mr.  Kettle.  Mr.  Davitt  was  an  ex-Fenian,  and  Mr. 
Brennan  was  a  well-known  Fenian  ? — It  has  been  so 
sworn. 

Mr.  O'Sullivan  and  Mr.  Kettle  were  both  persons  of 
far  inferior  importance  to  Mr.  Davitt,  Mr.  Brennan, 
Mr.  Egan,  and  Mr.  Biggar  ?— -Well,  Mr.  O'Sullivan 
was  a  member  of  Parliament. 

But  those  two  were  far  inferior  in  their  inBuenoe  to 
the  other  four.  Is  that  so  ? — Well,  yes,  I  should 
think  so.  I  should  say  Mr.  O'Sullivan  largely  lost 
his  influence,  because  during  April  of  1885  he  was 
recommending  the  support  of  the  Liberal  Government 
of  that  time. 

At  page  308  of  your  own  book  I  find  this  :— "  The 
idea  of  forming  a  central  organization  for  regulating 
and  directing  the   growing  movement  in  Ireland  was 


formed  after  September,  1879.  The  draft  of  an  appeal 
for  support  of  this  organization  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Farnell,  Mr.  Brennan,  and  Mr.  Davitt.  On  October 
21,  1879,  a  meeting  was  held  by  .circular  in  the 
Imperial  Hotel,  Lower  O'Connell  (then  Sackville) 
street.  Mr.  A.  J.  Kettle  presided.  The  Land  League 
was  then  and  there  founded.  The  following  resolu- 
tions 'set  forth  the  principles  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion." 

Then  you  set  out  an  extract  from  a  long  >docmnent, 
which  was  read  by  Sir  Charles  Kussell. 

The  Pkbsident. — What  question  do  yon  found  on 
that? 

Mr.  EoNAN. — The  document  there  set  out  was  the 
original  programme  of  the  League.  The  question  I 
propose  to  put  is  this.  We  allege  here  that  the  object 
of  the  League  was  to  obtain  the  national  independ- 
ence of  Ireland,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  landlords  as 
being  an  English  garrison.  If  that  theory  is  true, 
mustnot  the  ofBoial  programme  of  the  League  have  been 
a  blind  and  a  sham  ?  Is  not  that  so  ? — Is  not  what 
so  ? 

If  the  real  object  of  the  League  was  what  I  have 
stated,  was  not  the  open  platform  of  the  League  a 
blind  and  a  sham  ? 

The  President. — You  will  get  an  answer  more  to 
your  mind  if  you  put  the  question  in  a  less  offensive 
form. 

Witness. — If  your  charge  be  true  that  we  sought 
separation  instead  of  legislative  independence,  and  if 
our  document  stated  that  we  sought  legislative  inde* 
pendenee  and  not  separation,  our  document  was  untrue, 
and  your  charge  was  true.     (Laughter.) 

Does  your  document  say  anything  about  legislative 
independence  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  an 
extract  or  the  whole  document. 

It  purports  to  be  the  substance  of  it.  Is  there  any* 
thing  about  legislative  independence  in  that  ? — The 
resolutions  you  refer  to  are  strictly  confined  to  the 
land  question. 

I  have  called  your  attention  before  to  the  expres*. 
sion  "  self-government,"  which  may  mean  anything, 
from  national  independence  down  to  a  local  legisla- 
tive body  ? — Yes,  from  separation  down  to  a  limited 
Home  Rule.  Or  it  may  mean  a  mere  county  qouncil  ; 
it  has  been  used  in  that  sense. 

Do  you  contend  that  the  public  platform  of  the 
League,  as  contained  in  that  document,  set  forth  the 
true  principles  of  the  League  ? — So  far  as  the  land 
question  is  concerned,  certainly. 

Did  that  document  suppress  anything  ? — ^No. 

Was  it  drawn  up  with  a  view  to  suppressing  any- 
thing ? — I  do  not  suppdse  so.  I  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  it. 

Now,  listen  to  this,  from  Mr.  Davitt's  letter  to  thq 
Neiii  York  World.    (Reading)  : — 

"  The  principle  upOn  which  the  Land  League  was 
founded  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  subject  for  '  dispute 
and  differenceof  opinion,and  the  '  programme  '  whicl^ 
Was  drawn  up  by  the   persons  named  and  embodied  ii^ 
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resolutions  of  the  conference  on  the  21st  of  October, 
1879  (inasmuch  as  it  did  not  comprise  any  demand  for 
Belf-government),  cannot  be  credited  with  containini? 
the  whole  '  principle  '  upon  which  the  Land  League 
was  founded.  The  organizers  of  the  conference  had 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  framing  such  a  pro- 
gramme as  would  not  '  scare  '  any  timid  land  reformer 
away  from  the  projected  movement,  and  it  was  further 
considered  necessary  to  render  it  eminently  constitu- 
tional, for  the  double  purpose  of  legal  protection 
against  the  Castle,  and  to  enable  members  of  Parlia- 
ment to  defend  it  within  the  House  of  Commons.  What, 
then,  was  the  principle  upon  which  the  Land  League 
was  founded  ?  I  maintain  that  it  was  the  complete 
'destruction  of  Irish  landlordism  ;  first,  as  the  system 
which  was  responsible  for  the  poverty  and  periodical 
famines  which  have  decimated  Ireland  ;  and, secondly, 
because  landlordism  was  a  British  garrison,  which 
barred  the  way  to  national  independence." 

Now,  if  that  statement  is  true,  was  not  the  public 
platform  of  the  League  a  sham  and  a  blind  ? — No  ;  I 
do  not  think  you  appreciate  what  Mr.  Davitt's  mean- 
ing was.     May  I  suggest  it  to  you  ? 

Certainly. — What  is  the  date  of  that  speech  ? 

It  is  a  letter  dated  May  21,  18S4.— The-  meaning  of 
Mr.  Davitt  was  this.  Mr.  Davitt  was,  and  still  is, 
in  favour  of  land  nationalization  as  opposed  to  a 
peasant  proprietary.  There  were  some  who  strongly 
contended  that  a  peasant  proprietary  always  had  been 
the  object  of  the  Land  League,  and  that  letter  was 
written  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  ultimate 
form  of  land  reform  was  untouched,  thereby  strength- 
ening his  position  that  the  nationalization  of  the  land 
was  always  the  object  of  the  land  movement.  I  say 
that  Mr.  Davitt's  allusions,  so  far  as  the  land  ques- 
tion was  concerned,  were  to  land  nationalization  as 
opposed  to  a  peasant  proprietary.  I  said  nothing 
whatever  as  to  self-government. 

Mr.  LOCKWOOD  (to  witness). — Would  you  like  to 
look  at  the  document  ? 

Witness. — The  cross-examining  counsel  is  asking 
me  one  question  as  to  two  distinct  matters. 

The  Presidekt  (to  Mr.  Eonan). — Put  the  question 
you  meditated  as  to  self-government. 

Mr.  RoNAlf. — Is  not  that  the  only  ground  on  which 
Mr.  Davitt  says  that  the  programme  was  not  com- 
plete, inasnmch  as  it  did  not  comprise  a  demand  for 
Belf-goVernmont  ? — I  see  Mr.  Davitt  makes  that 
statement. 

The  Pbbsidekt. — And  that  it  was  not  a  complete 
programme  ? 

Witness.— Mr.  Davitt  says  in  another  part  of  hi.s 
letter, — "  The  first  plank  of  this  platform  was  not  i 
declaration  for  self-government,  nor  was  there  any 
allusion  to  a  demand  for  self-government." 

Mr.  Eonan.— But  at  the  end  of  the  letter  he 
speaks  of  whatthe  real  object  of  the  Land  League  was. 
He  says: — "I  maintain  that  it  was  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  Irish  landlordism  ;  first,  as  the  system  which 
was  responsible  for  the  poverty  and  periodical  famine* 
which  have  decimated  Ireland  ;  and,secondly,becauBe 
landlordism  was  a  British  garrison  which  barred  the 
way  to  national  independence."    If  that  was  the  real 


principle  of  the  League  was  not  the  public  programme 
illusory  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  so.  Besides  I  should 
qualify  Mr.  Davitt's  statement  by  saying  on  my  part 
that  it  was  only  his  impression. 

He  was  the  man  who  drew  the  programme  ? — If  that 
be  so,  then,  of  course,  his  impression  is  the  more 
valuable.  (Laughter.)  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  programme. 

Eemember  that  in  1879  you  and  Mr.  Parnell  and 
Mr.  Healy  would  come  within  the  class  of  timid 
land  reformers  ? — Yes,  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Davitt  would 
describe  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Healy,  and  myself  as  ex- 
tremely timid  land  reformers.  (Laughter.)  And 
I  should  add  that  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  that  was 
what  Mr.  Davitt  meant  by  timid  land  reformers.  His 
view  is  that  a  peasant  proprietary,  instead  of  being 
radical,  is  reactionary  land  reform,  and  that  anybody 
who  is  in  favour  of  a  peasant  proprietary  is  opposed 
to  the  nationalization  of  the  land,  and  he  would 
regard  him  as  a  timid  land  reformer. 

If  his  real  object  was  to  get  rid  of  the  English 
garrison,  then  Mr.  Parnell  and  Company  did  not  know 
what  was  the  meaning  of  the  programme  ?,— If  you 
mean  that  I  would  object  to  an  organization  which 
had  for  its  purpose  the  obtaining  of  national  independ- 
ence, I  say  I  would  not,  uuderstanding  national  inde- 
pendence as  I  do  understand  it  and  as  it  is  popularly 
understood  in  Ireland.  National  independence,  I  may 
say,  is  generally  interpreted  in  Ireland  as  meaning 
legislative  independence,  and  that  only.  It  is  a 
phrase  that  constantly  occurs  in  the  speeches  of 
Grattan,  and  has  been  Landed  down  by  him. 

When  did  you  leave  for  America  ?  Was  it  some 
time  in  November  ? — It  was  on  October  5,  1881. 

When  you  got  to  New  York  whose  house  did  you  go 
to  first  ?— I  went-first  to  the  New  York  Hotel. 

Whose  was  the  first  private  house  you  visited  ? — I 
went  to  the  Nmii  York  Herald  office. 

How  soon  did  you  go  to  the  Irish  World  office  ? — I 
landed  about  2  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning.  I  did 
not  go  to  the  Irish  World  office.  I  went  to  Brooklyn 
to  see  Mr.  Ford,  about  2  or  3  o'clock  in  the  day. 

The  first  private  house  you  visibed  was  Mr.  Patrick 
Ford's  f — The  first  and  only  private  house  I  visited,  I 
think.  I  visited  his  private  house  because  he  does  all 
the  business  of  the  office  from  his  private  house. 

The  last  night  you  spent  in  America  were  you  with 
Patrick  Ford  in  the  Irish  Wvrld  office  ?— I  never  was 
in  the  Irish  World  office. 

I  will  read  you  an  extract  from  the  Irish  World  of 
September  16,  1883  :—  ' 

"  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.,  sitting  with  us  in 
the  private  office  of  the  Irish  World,  Brooklyn,  the 
night  before  he  sailed  for  Ireland,  informed  us  that 
Mr.  Parnell  told  him  the  first  subscription  that  was 
ever  paid  into  the  organization  came  from  '  Trans- 
atlantic'    There  was  a  fitness  in  this." 

Is  that  true  ?— It  is  entirely  untrue. 

It  is  a  deliberate  invention  ?— No,  I  will  not  say 
that.  It  may  be  the  impression  that  Mr.  Ford  had 
of  our  conversation,  but  it  is  absolutely  contrary  to  the 
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fact.     I  do  not   know  to    this    date  whether  "  Trans- 
atlantic "  was    the  first    person    to    subscribe   to  the 
Land    League.    I  do  not  believe  be  was.     In  the  first 
place    Mr.  Famell  never  made   the   statement  to  me, 
and  in  the   second  place  I  never   made  the  statement 
to  Mr.  Ford  that   Mr.  Parnell  had  made  Bueh  a  state- 
ment to  me. 
Then  it  is  an  invention  ? — I  will  not  say  that. 
Is  there  any  foundation  for  it  in  fact  ? — No. 
If    the    thing  was    published   in  his  paper,  must  not 
Ford    have     imagined    it  ? — Well,     imagination     and 
invention  are  two  very  different  things.    Two  persons 
often     carry     away    very     different     impressions     of 
the    same   conversation.     I  have   no  doubt  that  it  Mr. 
Ford  said  that  he  believed  it  to  be  the  fact. 

Had  you  any  conversation  about  "  Transatlantic  " 
that  night  ? — Not  a  word. 

Had  you  any  conversation  about  Mr.  Parnell  saying 
anything  to  you  about  subscriptions  ? — We  may  have 
had,  but  I  certainly  have  no  recollection  of  it.  I 
have  never  seen  the  alleged  interview  except  in  the 
excerpts  published  in  Tlie  Times. 

Why  did  you  go  to  Patrick  Ford  ?— I  went  to  him 
because  he  was  .collecting  large  sums  of  money  for 
the  land  struggle  in  Ireland.  I  recognized  the  Irish 
World  as  an  important  pajier. 

It  was  the  organ  of  the  movement  ? — I  do  not 
accept  the  word  organ.  4t  never  was  the  organ  of 
the  Land  League,  and  Mr.  Parnell  disclaimed  that  it 
or  any  other  paper  was  the  organ  of  the  League.  But 
I  recognized  it  as  a  journal  of  extreme  value  to  the 
movement  at  the  time. 
You  arrived  in  America  on  the  15th  ? — Yes. 
You  remember  that  Major  Le  Caron  told  us  that 
after  the  summer  of  1881  there  was  a  better  under- 
standing than  before  between  the  parties  in  America 
and  the  Land  League  party.  Did  you  perceive  any 
effects  of  that  ?— No. 

Was  your  attention  called  to  this  interview  with 
Egan  ?— 

"  Irish  World,  Nov.  3,  1881. 
"  By  Cable. 

"  Paris,  Oct.  26,  1881. 
"  Correspondent. — You    recently    hinted  to  me  that 
ere  long  an  important  Irish  movement  would  be  heard 
of  in  America.    What  is  the  exact  nature  of   the  move- 
ment ? 

"  Mr.  Egan. — I  cannot  tell  you  exactly  ;  but  there 
will  be  snch  a  movement. 

**  Correspondent. — Do  the  American  Leaguers  con- 
template union  with  the  Irish  Nationalist  party  ? 

"  Mr.  Egan,  hesitating.— All  Irish  parties  will  be 
united  now. 

"  Correspondent.— By  yonr  going  over  to  other 
parties,  or  their  going  over  to  you  ? 

*'  Mr.  Egan  had  no  opinion  ready  on  this  point. 
After  a  pause,  however,  he  continued  : — '  By  declar- 
ing the  League  illegal  the  English  Government  has 
cut  the  constitutional  ground  tor  agitation  from  under 
our  feet.' 

"  Correspondent. — ^What  can  you  do  but  appeal  to 
arms,  and  how  can  that  help  you  as  you  have  no  arms  ? 


"  Mr.  Egan. — No  appeal  to  arms  is  intended." 
You  observe    there    the    statement  "  all  Irish  parties 
will  be  united  now  "  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  read  the  Iriih  World  when  you  were  in 
America  ? — I  should  say  that  I  saw  it  nearly  every 
week.  There  were  some  weeks,  however,  in  which  I 
did  not  see  it. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this  paragraph  from 
the  Irish  World  of  November  12,1881  :— 

"  By  special  cables  from  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  to  the 
Irish.  World  last  week  we  were  informed  that  Rev. 
Eugene  Sheehy  and  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy,  MP.,  were  to 
sail  for  America  on  Saturday.     .     .     . 

"  Shortly  after  the  receipt  of  the  news  a  meeting 
of  the  representative  Land  Leaguers  of  New  York  was 
held  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  William  B.  Wallace, 
president  of  the  Irish  National  Land  and  Industrial 
League  of  New  York,  E.  Forty-eighth-street,  and 
preparations  for  one  of  the  heartiest  welcomes  ever 
given  under  Irish-American  auspices  were  at  once 
gone  into.  Cooper  Institute  was  immediately  hired 
for  Thursday  evening,  November  10,  and  committees 
were  appointed  to  get  the  co-operation  of  all  the 
Irish  societies,  and  have  succeeded,  the  Irish 
Nationalists,  who  have  not  hitherto  participated  as  a 
body  in  any  public  demonstration  of  the  sort  since 
the  commencement  of  the  Land  League  agitation, 
the  A.O.H.,  the  Longshore  men,  St.  Patrick's  Mutual 
Alliance,  the  temperance,  and  various  other  organiza- 
tions all  joining  in  most  enthusiastically." 

You  observe  that  that  is  a  statement  that  the  Irish 
Nationalists,  who  had  not  before  taken  part  in  the  Land 
League  movement,  joined  it  then  for  the  first  time. 
Was  your  attention  drawn  to  that  ? — No. 

Was  it  not  a  very  important  event  when  the 
Nationalists  as  a  body  joined  the  League  ? — It  would 
have  been  an  important  event  if  true;  butits  importance 
might  be  very  greatly  exaggerated.  At  the  meetings 
which  I  attended  there  were  between  3,000  and  4,000 
people  present  on  each  occasion.  I  should  say  that 
the  number  of  the  Nationalists  alluded  to  in  that  para- 
graph was  infinitesimal,  and  I  believie  that  I  and  my 
associates  could  have  succeeded  completely  in 
America  by  ourselves. 

You  knew  that  there  was  this  advanced  section  in 
America  ? — By  impression  and  report  only.  Revolu- 
tionists are  not  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  they  are 
revolutionists.  As  I  have  already  said,  not  a  single 
person  declared  to  me  that  he  was  a  member  of  a 
secret  organization  during  the  whole  of  my  tour. 

In  United  Ireland,  under    date    November    5,  1881 
there  is  an  account  of  an  interview  with  you,  and  you 
are  represented  as  saying  : — 

"  They  (the  Irish  in  America)  meet  the  latest  and 
foulest  outrage  upon  their  country  [i.e.,  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  League]  with  a  solid,  splendid,  and  united 
front,  and  if  any  difference  exists  among  various 
shades  of  thought  it  is  solely  due  to  the  noble  emula- 
tion of  ardent  patriotism.  My  own  position  with  re- 
gard to  my  countrymen  in  America  is  clear.  '  I 
recognize  no  party  or  sectional  differences,  and 
nothing  will  induce  me  to  depart  from  the  attitude  of 
a  National  representative,  impartial  between  all 
honest,  honourable,  and  patiiotio  Irishmen." 
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Did    you    say  that  ?— I  remember   the  language  quite 
distinctly. 

Was  that  not  in  substance  an  invitation  to  Irishmen 
of  every  shade  of  opinion  to  join  your  movement  ? — 
Certainly. 

Including  the  advanced  Nationalists  and  the  Clan- 
na-Gael  ? — Certainly. 

And  you  willingly  accepted  the  assistance  of  the' 
Clan-na-Gael  ? — I  regarded  every  Irishman  who 
joined  our  movement  as  an  addition  to  our  strength 
as  constitutionalists. 

You  accepted  the  aid  of  the  Clan-na-Gael 
willingly  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  never  heard  the 
name  "  Clan-na-Gael  "  until  some  time  afterwards, 
when  I  returned  from  America.  But  if  I  had  known 
that  a  gentleman  was  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael 
I  should  not  have  regarded  that  as  a  reason  for  refus- 
ing his  subscription  and  assistance;  on  the  contrary. 

Did  you  try  to  inculcate  into  the  people  hatred  of 
the  English  nation  ? — No  ;  not  hatred  of  the  English 
people,  but  hatred  of  the  English  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

Listen  to  this  extract  from  a  speech  made  by  you  at 
Fond-du-Lac  {United  Ireland,  December  31,  1881)  : — 
"  What  is  the  real  history  of  England  ?  Did  she 
hate  slavery  and  love  freedom  when  your  own  civil 
war  was  going  on  ?  Don't  you  know,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  nearly  every  soldier  of  the  North  was  shot 
by  an  English  bullet  sent  from  an.  English  rifle  that 
had  been  manufactured  in  the  towns  of  England  and 
was  sent  to  this  country  by  English  traders  ?  ' ' 
Was  not  that  an  attempt  to  inflame  the  people  with 
hatred  of  the  English  nation  as  distinguished  from  the 
English  Government  ? — No. 

That  was  directed  against  the  Government  ?— Yes  ; 
I  have  clearly  in  my  mind  what  was  meant.  At  tne 
time  Ireland,  according  to  my  belief,  was  being 
treated  tyrannically  and  despotically  by  England,  and 
I  thought  that  the  conduct  of  the  Government  was 
extremely  brutal,  and  I  think  so  still. 

But  did  these  words  refer  to  the  Government  : 
— "  Nearly  every  soldier  of  the  North  was  shot  by 
an  English  bullet  sent  from  an  English  rifle  that 
had  been  manufactured  in  the  towns  of  England, 
and  was  sent  to  this  country  by  English  traders  ' '  ? 
^The  statements  I  made  there  were  unfortunately 
too  true.  A  large  portion  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  drawn  mainly  from  the  upper  classes,  sym- 
pathized with  the  Southerners  in  their  dispute  with 
the  North,  and  the  Southerners  would  not  have  been 
able  to  continue  the  war  so  long  it  blockade-runners 
had  not  brought  rifles  and  ammunition  to  them  from 
England. 

Do  you  know  that  the  sentiment  of  that  speech  was 
po  maoh  admired  that  it  was  embodied  in  one  of  the 
circulars  issued  by  the  Clan-na-Gael  ?— Ihat  is  new 
to  me. 

You  considered  that  the  Land  Act  marked  what  was 
a  great  victory  for  the  Land  League  party  ?— Yes. 

Sir  C.  Russell  described  it  in  bis  speech  as  the 
great  charter  of  the  Irish  people.    Now,  did  you  say 


this  on  February  11,  1882  :— "  Gladstone's  policy  was 
to  fix  a  relation  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant ; 
the  policy  of  the  League  was  to  abolish  the  relation,  • 
and  trample  landlordism  beneath  its  heels.  Glad- 
stone's Land  Act  and  the  Land  League  were  precisely 
of  opposite  principles  "?  Didyou  make  that  speech  ? 
— Yes,  but  I  will  not  pledge  myself  to  the  words 
"  precisely  of  opposite  principles."  If  I  did  use 
that  language,  it  was  slightly  inaccurate,  standing  by 
itself.  But  I  probably  went  on  to  explain  what  I 
meant.     Shall  I  explain  now  ? 

The  Pbesibbnt. — I  do  not  attach  sufScient  import- 
ance to  the  matter  to  think  it  necessary  to  call  upon 
you  to  do  so. 

Mr.  EONAN. — Who  wqre  the  members  of  the  party  to 
whom  the  greatest  credit  was  due  in  connexion  with 
the  Land  Act  ?  Do  you  remember  making  a  speech  in 
April,  1881,  in  which  you  said  that  the  names  of  four 
men  ought  to  appear  on  the  back  of  the  Bill  in  lieu 
of  the  names  that  did  appear  upon  it,  and  were  the 
names  which  yon  mentioned  C.  S.  Parnell,  Michael 
Davitt,  Patrick  Sheridan,  and  Patrick  Egan  ? — No, 
that  is  inaccurate.  I  did  not  mention  Patrick 
Sheridan.  As  far  as  the  speech  relates  to  Mr. 
Michael  Davitt  it  is  perfectly  true,  and  I  adhere  to 
the  statement  now.  As  far  as  Egan  is  concerned  it  is 
also  perfectly  true.  I  never  mentioned  Sheridan. 
Probably  the  name  which  I  did  mention  was  that  of 
Mr.  T.  Healy.  ■  1  never  saw  the  [report  in  the  Free- 
man's Journal  of  that  speech.  In  fact,  I  was  in 
America,  I  think,  at  the  time. 

In  April,  1881,  Mr.  O'Connor  ?— Oh,  I  beg  your 
pardon.  Have  you  there  what  purports  to  be  a  report 
of  my  speech  ? — Yes. — Well,  it  is  inaccurate. 

Will  you  kindly  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  con- 
temporary report  of  this  speech  in  which  Sheridan's 
name  is  omitted  ?  If  the  name  was  mentioned,  it 
would  show  that  Sheridan  was  a  very  important 
personage  in  the  movement  ? — Sheridan  certainly  was 
one  of  the  organizers. 

Frank  Byrne,  secretary  of  the  English  League, 
rendered  very  valuable  services,  did  he  not  ? — He  was 
a  very  efficient  man. 

He  rendered  valuable  services  ?— Yes,  in  the  English 
office. 

The  strength  of  the  League  in  England  was  in  the 
North  ? — Well,  we  were  stronger  in  the  North. 

Was  John  Walsh,  of  Middlesbrough,  chief  organizer 
for  the  North  ? — I  cannot  at  this  moment  say  whether 
we  assigned  districts  to  our  organizers,  or  whether 
they  had  roving  commissions  ;  but  my  impression  is 
that  you  are  right. 

Boyton  was  an  important  organizei  in  Ireland  ?— 
Yes. 

In  this  book  of  yours  you  give  very  interesting 
accounts  of  the  services  of  the  principal  leaders  in 
the  movement. — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  account  Jias 
been  very  much  criticized  by  certain  gentlemen,  who 
thought  that  their  names  should  hare  been  inserted 
arid  not  omitted.    (A  laugh.) 
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Now,  are  the  names  of  Sheiidan,  Boyton,  Byrne, 
and  John  Walsh  mentioned  in  this  book  ? — I  cannot 
say  at  this  moment  ;  but  I  should  not  be  surprised 
if  they  were. 

Is  there  any  tribute  in  thjit  book  to  the  services  of 
Byrne  or  Boyton? — I  was  a  member  of  the  Parliamentary 
party  and  probably  I  may  have  exaggerated  the  share 
•  of  that  party  in  the  work  of  passing  the  Land  Act.  I 
think  Mr.  Davitt's  services  were  as  great  as  anybody's. 
With  regard  to  the  omission  of  certain  names,  my 
reason  for  omitting  them  was  this  :  these  gentlemen 
were  merely  subordinate  ofHcials  of  the  League,  who 
were  executing  the  orders  of  the  leaders.  I  there- 
fore would  not  call  them  leaders. 

How  about  Mr.'  Sgan  ? — I  was  alluding  to  Mr. 
Boyton  and  Mr.  Sheridan.  Mr.  Egan  I  should  call 
one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  League. 

Now,  as  to  the  Chicago  Convention,  did  you  take 
part  in  it  or  not  ? — I  took  part  in  it  to  the  extent  I 
have  already  indicated. 

Did  Mr.  Sexton,  in  your  presence,  say  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  Mr.  Healy  and  yourself  took  no  part 
in  the  Convention  and  were  only  spectators  ? — Yes. 

Was  that  true  ? — Yes,  for  Mr.  Sexton's  speech  was 
made  in  reply  to  a  speech  by  Mr.  Bright,  in  which  a 
speech  of  mine  that  had  been  delivered  at  a  public 
meeting  was  described  as  a  speech  made  at  the  Con- 
vention. 

Mr.  Sexton  said  that  you  merely  attended  the  Con- 
vention as  a  spectator.  Is  that  true  or  false  ?— ■ 
Perfectly  true. 

Was  the  work  of  the  Committee  of  Resolutions  part 
of  the  work  of  the  Convention  ? — It  was  part  of  the 
work  of  the  Convention  ;  but  not  part  of  the  public 
work  of  the  Convention,  to  which  Mr.  Sexton  re- 
ferred. 

I  have  not  asked  yon  about  any  public  work  ? — I 
wish  to  explain.  The  statement  to  which  Mr.  Sexton 
replied  was  a  statement  in  which  a  speech  made  at  a 
public  meeting  was  attributed  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Convention.  Mr.  Sexton's  statement  that  the 
speech  was  not  made  at  the  Convaition  and  that  I 
took  no  part  in  the  Convention  was  true. 

I  ask  you  whether  you  were  only  present  as  a 
spectator  ? — That  statement  was  true  ■  in  the  sense 
which  I  have  indicated.  I  did  not  open  my  mouth  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Convention,  and  I  deliberately 
abstained  from  doing  so.  When  Father  Sheehy  spoke 
it  was  very  much  against  the  advice  of  both  Mr, 
Healy  and  myself. 

It  has  appeared  that  Father  Conaty  said  that  the 
resolutions  were  in  great  part  the  work  of  the  Irish 
delegates.     Is  that  true  ? — Yes,  in  substance. 

Then  do  yon  serionsly  say  that  at  this  Convention 
you  were  simply  a  spectator  ? — My  statement  was 
true,  having  regard  to  the  statement  made  as  to  the 
particular  speech  of  mine  which  I  have  referred  to. 
My  statement  that  I  was  only  a  spectator  was  true 
to  that  extent. 


Was  there  a  preliminary  meeting  before  this  Con- 
vention f — Yes. 

It  was  held  in  the  Irish  World  offices  ? — Yes, 
i'ou  were  there  ? — Yes. 

Who  else  ? — Finerty,  Patrick  Ford,  and  his  brotheif. 
Augustine  Ford. 

At  that  preliminarymeoting  the  call  for  the  Conven» 
tion  was  arranged  ? — There  were  several  meetings,  I^ 
think.  I  cannot  recollect  at  which  meeting  the  calll 
was  actually  fixed.  It  cannot  have  been  at  that 
meeting,  because  the  names  of  J.  Boyle  O'Reilly 
and  some  one  else  were  appended  to  the  document, 
and  they  were  not  present  at  that  meeting. 

At  this  meeting  you  discussed  the  Convention  ? — ^Wa 
did  not  discuss  any  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Con« 
vention  or  their  order.  We  only  discussed  the  ques* 
tion  whether  there  should  be  a  Convention  or  not. 

Do  you  remember  who  signed  the  call  ? — Mr. 
Healy,  Father  Sheehy,  and  myself  signed  it  as 
delegates  from  Ireland.  Patrick  Ford,  John  Boyle 
O'Reilly,  and  Patrick  Collins  signed  it  on  behalf  of 
the  Irish  in  America. 

You  took  part  in  the  preliminary  meeting  before 
the  Convention  ;  you  signed  the  call,  and  you  took  a, 
prominent  part  in  preparing  the  resolutions  for  the* 
Convention.  In  what  sense  do  you  now  say  that  it  was; 
true  that  you  were  only  there  as  a  spectator  ? — It  ia 
true  in  this  sense,  that  at  no  public  meeting  of  the 
Convention  did  I  open  my  lips,  and  that  the  speech 
respecting  which  I  was  charged  was  delivered  outsida 
the  Convention. 

The  Pbesidbnt. — What  was  the  passage  of  your 
speech  which  was  referred  to,  whether  yon  delivered 
the  speech  in  the  Convention  or  elsewhere  ? 

The  Attoeney-Gbneeal,— Mr.  Bonan  intends  to 
ask  as  to  that,  my  Lords. 

At  this  point  the  Court  adjourned  for  luncheon. 

On  its  reassembling, 

The  witness,  addressing  the  Commissioners,  Bs,id,— ■ 
I  have  referred  to  my  speech  in  reference  to  the  Irish 
Land  Bill,  in  which  the  name  of  Mr.  Patrick  Sheridan 
was  mentioned,  and  I  have  referred  to  all  the  papers, 
within  my  reach,  and  the  only  report  I  have  been| 
able  to  see  is  the  same  report  which  was  quoted  by 
the  learned  counsel  ;  that  speech  was  delivered  in 
Birmingham  and  telegraphed  over  to  the  Freeman's 
Journal.  Having  read  the  whole  speech,  I  am  clearly 
of  opinion  that  it  was  misreported. 

Mr.  Bonan. — In  reference  to  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Sexton  about  your  being  a  spectator,  it  is  in  Hansard, 
vol.  268.  (To  the  Conmaissiouers.)  My  Lords,  this  is 
a  speech  of  Mr.  Bright's.  Mr.  O'Connor  is  perfectly 
right,  and  also  in  saying  that  Mr.  Bright  said  they 
spoke  at  the  Convention  :— < 

**  They  attended  the  Convention  as  spectators^ 
They  did  not  speak.  The  Government  had  en^. 
deavoured  to  mix  up  the  matter  of  the  Convention 
with  other  matters.  Thoy  attended  the  Convention  ; 
and  because  they  did  not  make  themselves  the  mouths 
pieces  of  the  Birmingham  school  or  some  other  school 
of   English  politics,   because   they  were  true  to  the 
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traditions  of  Irish  history  and  true  to  the  political 
gospel  of  the  Irish  race,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
arraigned  them  in  that  House  as  traitors  to  the  Crown. 
They  had  a  perfect  right  to  attend  as  spectators.  If 
be  (Mr.  Sezton)  had  been  in  America  he  should  bare 
considered  it  his  first  duty  to  have  been  at  that 
gathering." 

That  is  what  you  refer  to  ? — Yes  ;  I  say  that  my  im- 
pression is  that  though  I  spoke  in  thatdebate,  I  think, 
later  on,  I  was  not  present  when  Mr.  Sexton  made  the 
speech.  I  was  absent  from  the  House  on  some  busi- 
ness, but  I  think  I  spoke  in  the  debate. 

Mr.  Healy  was  there  and  he  spoke  ? — ^What  is  the 
date  of  the  speech  ? 

March  30,  1882  ? — I  was  in  America  on  March  30, 
1882. 

And  you  spoke  in  a  subsequent  debate  on  the  same 
matter  ?  But  now  the  distinction  taken  is  that  your 
.speech  was  not  made  at  the  Convention.  There  was  a 
reception  at  M'Cormick's-hall  on  the  first  evening  of 
the  meeting  of  the  convention  ? — The  first  or  second. 

Was  not  that  snbstantially  part  of  the  convention  ? 
—No,  it  was  not. 

Who  were  received— you.  Father  Sheehy,  and  Mr. 
Healy  ?— Yes. 

Listen  to  this  from  Mr.  Healy' s  speech  at  the  recep- 
tion. Were  all  the  delegates  of  the  Convention  at  the 
reception  ?— I  should  not  say  that  ;  but  I  should  say  a 
great  many  of  them  were.  I  was  going  to  say  the 
delegates  had  a  badge,  but  I  think  my  recollection  is 
wrong  ;  I  think  they  were  in  some  position  in  the 
hall  to  distinguish  them.  I  should  say  a  great  many 
of  the  delegates  were  not  present. 

Mr,  Healy's  speech.  (Reading.)  "  For  what  is  the 
business  for  which  this  convention  has  assembled  ?  It 
is  for  the  purpose  of  revenge." — I  should  say  Mr. 
Healy  was  then  alluding  to  the  Convention  which  was 
then  taking  place  in  the  city.  I  do  not  say  the  con- 
vention and  the  meeting  were  absolutely  separate  and 
distinct.  I  mean,  of  course,  the  meeting  was  probably 
held  partly  because  the  convention  happened  to  be 
there  at  the    time.     It  was  a  public   meeting. 

I  will  let  you  look  at  tne  conteit  ot  that,  and  you 
cantellmeif  youcan  see  anything  in  Mr. Healy's  speech 
showing  that  he  did  not  treat  that  meeting  as  an  in- 
trinsic part  of  the  Convention.  Now  as  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Resolutions,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much, 
and  of  which  the  resolutions  were  chiefly  your  work. 
One  of  these  resolutions  was  that  British  rule  in  Ire- 
land was  without  legal  or  moral  sanction.  Were  you 
a  party  to  that  ? — Yes. 

'  You  consider  that  a  constitutional  resolution  ? — I 
consider  that  British  rule  has  existed  in  the  present 
shape  in  Ireland  as  against  the  wishes  of  the  majority 
of  the  people,  and  the  resolution  states  that  the  con- 
sent of  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people  is  necessary 
to  the  government  of  Ireland  by  England,  as  to  any 
other  form  of  government. 

f  Therefore  it  is  constitutional  to  say  that  British 
role  in  Ireland  was  without  legal  or  moral  sanction  ? 


— I  think  so  ;  perhaps  I  should  not  commit  myself  to 
the  legality,  because  any  Government  does  what  it 
considers  legal,  but  it  is  withont  moral  sanction. 

The  reception  at  M'Cormick's-hall  was  on  the  first 
evening  of  the  convention  ? — I  said  first  or  second. 
It  is  reported  in  the /risAmam,  December  31,  1881: — 
"  The  landlord  has  not  got  any  rent  from  the  ten 
thousand  who  are  ejected  from  the  farms,  and  he  is 
not  going  to  get  auy  rent.  What  becomes  of  those 
ten  thousands  farmers  meantime  ?  We  will  put  the 
tenants  near  {sic)  these  farms  as  we  possibly  can. 
They  like  to  have  a  glimpse  of  their  old  home,  and  if 
I  was  an  agent  of  an  insurance  society  I  would  not 
like  to  have  my  whole  organization  aud  co-operation 
dependent  on  the  ten  thousand  farmers  who  will  go 
into  the  farms  that  the  other  ten  thousand  have  been 
evicted  from.    (Applause  and  laughter.)" 

Did  you  make  that  speech  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  wish  to  give  any  explanation  ?— It  was 
given  at  the  time  the  speech  was  made.  (Reading)  ; — 
"  I  do  not  state  this  as  a  matter  of  boast  or  as  a 
matter  of  gratification.  I  state  it  as  a  horrible,  savage, 
and  uncivilized  state  of  things  which  English  mis- 
management and  tyranny  has  brought  about."  It  was 
a  statement  of  fact  which  I  described  as  most 
lamentable  and  most  terrible. 

And  which  was  received  with  applause  and  laughter  ? 
— I  should  say  it  was  not  received  either  with  ap- 
plause or  laughter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  distinc- 
tion between  an  Irish  or  English  meeting  and  an 
American  meeting  is  that  a  speech  in  America  is 
allowed  to  proceed  for  half  an  hour  or  three-quarters 
ot  an  hour  without  any  interruption  either  of  assent 
or  dissent. 

You  believed  the  statement  to  be  true  ? — I  believe 
the  statement  to  be  true  that  if  10,000  persons  are  i)ut 
into  the  position  — — 

You  did  not  think  so  unless  it  was  on  that  very 
large  scale  ?— Well,  no. 

Was  not  the  plain  meaning  of  that.  Sir,  that  a  man 
who  took  an  evicted  farm  in  Ireland  took  it  at  the 
risk  of  his  life  ?— I  should  say  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country  that  that  was  true,  and  took  it  much  more  at 
the  risk  of  his  life  in  times  previously  to  the  Land 
League  in  1870  in  the  county  ot  Westmeath,  the  state 
ot  things  necessitating  the  passing  ot  a  special  Act;  it 
was  consideirably  more  dangerous  in  184C,  1847,  and 
1848. 

All  over  Ireland  ?— No. 

In  what  place  ?— I  should  say  generally  in   Ireland. 

Well,  now,  tor  the  30  years  from  1849  to  187  "j,  ex- 
cept where  the  Westmeath  Ribbon  conspiracy  was 
strong, was  there  any  such  risk  in  any  part  ot  Ireland  ? 
—Oh,  yes. 

Where  ?— I  should  require  to  look  into  the  statis- 
tics :  1  speak  generally  of  what  is  general  knowledge. 

Now,  we  have  had  a  mass  ot  cases  proved  here  oJ 
people  being  outraged  for  having  taken  evicted  farms  ; 
can  you  refer  me  in  the  whole  of  Ireland  for  the  30 
yoars  from  1849  to  1879  to  a  single  outrage  on  a  man 
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for  having  taken  an  evicted  farm  ? — Do  you  mean  an   I 
individual  case  ? 

Yes? — No  ;  I  am    speaking  to  notorious  knowledge. 

Can  you  refer  to  any  case  we  can  test  your  staie- 
menii  by  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  I  can  at  this  moment. 

Were  you  ac  a  place  called  St.  Joseph's,  Missouri  ? 
—Yes. 

Did  you  make  this  speech  there  ? — 

*  *  The  Land  League  binds  members  not  to  enter  land 
from  which  another  has  been  evicted,  and  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  out  of  600,000  not  12  traitors  have  been 
found.  (Cheers.)  I  declare  I  should  like  {sic)  to  represent 
an  insurance  company  and  haVe  a  policy  on  the  life  of 
the  man  who  would  take  possession  of  an  evicted 
farm.  It  was  tried  byan  ex-member  of  the  constabulary, 
but  he  found  he  could  not  plant  a  potato  nor  gather 
a  little  hay  from  his  fields  without  having  six  con- 
stables at  his  back  to  nrotect  him.  If  he  went  to 
the  village  to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread  he  was  refused,  or 
if  he  wanted  coffee,  or  meal,  or  sugar — yes,  even  the 
innkeepers  would  not  sell  him  a  glass  of  whisky. 
(Cheers.)  We  have  the  landlords  at  our  feet,  and  will 
keep  them  there.  .  .  The  landlords  are  all  driven  out, 
and  the  aliens  will  follow  as  soon  as  we  can  manage." 

Now,  Mr.  O'Connor,  do  you  mean  to  say  thab  in 
that  speech  you  describe  that  as  a  regrettable  state  of 
things  ? — Yes,  I  do.  Not  in  that  passage  you  have 
quoted  ;    it  is  an  extremely  short  extract. 

The  PEE3IBBNT. — Where  are  you  getting  that  report 
from  ? 

Mr.  B.oi'iAS. -United  Ireland,  Feb.  11,  1882. 

Witness. — ^With  regard  to  these  reports  from  the 
Irish  papers,  I  have  gone  through  several,  and  I  find 
they  usually  consist  of  a  single  extract  taken  without 
the  context. 

The  Attorney-General. — If  there  is  anything  in 
the  context,  call  attention  to  it. 

Witness. — As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  I  made  the  state- 
ment in  Chicago  it  is  a  very  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  I  made  it  in  St.  Joseph's,  Missouri,  because 
there  was  more  than  a  family  likeness  in  my  speeches. 
I  described  it  as  a  horrible,  savage,  and  uncivilized 
state  of  things. 

Mr.  EONAN.— Were  you  not  congratulating  your 
audience  on  that  state  of  things  there  P 

Mr.  K.  T.  Eeid.— The  last  part  is  not  in  the  report 
as  printed. 

The  President. — The  important  point  is  what  is  in 
United  Ireland,  which  represents  the  feelings,  or  is 
supposed  to  represent  —. — 

Mr.  E.  T.  Eeid.— I  appreciate  what  your  Lordship 
refers  to. 

Witness.— In  regard  to  United  Ireland  reports,  I 
never  saw  them  until  the  last  three  or  four  weeks. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Eeid  (reading). — United  /retend, Feb.  11, 
1882  : — "  The  Xand  League  binds  members  not  to 
enter  land  from  which  another  has  been  evicted,  and 
I  am  proud  to  say  out  of  600,000  not  12  traitors  have 
heen  found.  1  declare  I  should  like  {aic)  to  represent 
an  insurance  company  and  have  a  policy  on  the  life  of 
the  man  who  would  take  possession  of  an  evicted 
fym.    It  was   tried   by   an   ex-member  of  the  con- 


stabulary, but  he  found  he  could  not  plant  a  potato  nor 
gather  a  little  hay  from  bis  fields  without  having  six 
constables  at  his  back  to  protect  him.  If  he  went  to 
the  village  to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread  he  was  refused  ;  if 
he  wanted  coffee,  or  meal  or  sugar — yes,  even  the  inn- 
keeper would  not  sell  him  a  glass  of  whisky, 
(Cheers.)  We  have  the  landlords  at  our  feet,  and 
will  keep  them  there.  Every  pound  they  collect 
costs  the  landlords  five  times  that  amount,  and  John 
Bull  is  getting  tired  of  that  kind  of  business.  As  you 
are  too  well  aware,  evictions  in  Ireland  are  not  un- 
common. All  over  Ireland  you  meet  tumbled-down 
cottages  and  evicted  tenants.  Everywhere  your  voice 
awakens  nothing  but  the  ghostly  echoes  of  skeleton 
walls  ;  they  used  to  be  the  tombs  of  the  tenants,  bat 
now  they  are  the  tombs  of  the  Landlords.  As  I  was 
sailing  out  of  Queenstowu,  looking  back  upon  the 
bright  green,  the  natural  beauty  and  fertility  of  the 
scene  that  inspired  a  young  friend  who  was  standing 
by  my  side  to  utter  in  sheer  abandonment  to  the 
charming  view — '  Ireland  is  well  worth  dying  for  !'— 
the  last  objects  that  met  my  eye  were  the  charred 
remains  of  a  little  cottage  by  the  seashore.  A  lady, 
Mrs.  Blessingtou,  was  first  arrested  and  evicted.  As 
soon  as  Mrs.  Blessington's  condition  became  known 
at  Dublin  the  Land  League  sent  on  £11,  and  one  night 
there  was  a  mysterious  gathering  of  the  neighbours. 
One  makes  mortar,  another  handed  stones,  and  when 
the  morning  dawned  they  had  erected  a  fine  new  Land 
League  home  of  stcne  for  Mrs.  Blessington.  Let  them 
cause  1,000  evictions,  we  will  build  1,000  cottages  ; 
2,000  evictions,  2,000  cottages.  That  army  of  '48, 
which  strewed  the  streets  with  corpses  and  instituted 
a  general  reign  of  terror,  spreading  desolation  and 
s'jedding  blood,  is  palsied  and  paralyzed.  We  have 
changed  the  whole  tide  of  history,  and  a  new  epoch 
has  dawned  over  Ireland.  The  landlords  are  all  driven 
out,  and  the  aliens  will  follow  as  soon  as  we  can 
manage.  Mr.  O'Connor  concluded  with  an  eloquent 
peroration,  and  retired  amid  great  aijplause." 

Mr.  EoNAN. — Now,  Mr.  O'Connor,  were  you  not 
congratulating  your  audience  on  that  as  a  satisfactory 
state  of  things  as  a  result  of  your  movement  ? — What 
do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

What  you  were  proud  of  ? — I  must  ask  you  to 
further  define. 

(Beading.)  "  The  Land  League  binds  its  members 
not  to  enter  land  from  which  another  has  been 
evicted,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  out  of  600,000  not  12 
traitors  have  been  found."  Does  not  that  mean  that 
you  thought  that  the  man  who  took  an  evicted  farm 
would  be  murdered  ? — No,  it  did  not.  It  meant  that 
it  was  a  very  serious  thing  if  evictions  took  place  on 
a  large  scale  and  a  large  number  of  persons  entered 
on  the  evicted  farms.  I  regarded  that  as  a  very 
barbarous  and  savage  state  of  affairs  ;  the  crime  was 
that  we  were  enabled  to  keep  the  people  from  outrage 
by  combination. 

Your  view  was  that  if  the  taking  of  evicted  farms 
was  only  on  a,  limited  scale   there   would  be  no  risk  ? 
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— No,  I  do  not  say  that.  The  lisls,  of  course,  would 
be  greater  in  proportion  to  the  number. 

(Reading.)  "  It  was  tried  by  an  ex-member  of  the 
Constabulary,  but  he  found  he  could  not  plant  a 
potato  nor  gather  a  little  hay  from  his  fields  without 
having  six  constables  at  his  back  to  protect  him  "  ? 
—The  passage  goes  on  to  say 

Will  you  answer  that  question,  please  ? — The 
passage  goes  ou  to  say  that  this  man  was  boycotted 
by  the  people. 

The  President.— What  .were  these  men  to  protect 
him  from  ? — Obviously  to  protect  him  from  injury  to 
his  life  and  his  limb. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Did  you  not  represent 
that  as  necessary  ? — As  necessary  for  his  protection  ? 
Certainly. 

So  that  the  state  o£  things  was  that  a  single  man 
taking  an  evicted  farm  was  in  danger  of  his  life  ? — 
In  the  case  of  that  particular  individual  and  of  many 
■others.  I  would  not  say  that  that  case  was  attended  by 
special  circumstances  ;  I  daresay  there  were  several 
others  like  it. 

Did  you  say  that  it  illustrated  the  ordinary  state  of 
things  ? — I  would  not  say  the  ordinary  state  of  things, 
but  unquestionably  there  were  many  such  cases. 

Did  you  speak  of  the  effect  of  the  movement  in 
Ireland  ? — Before  I  went  to  a  meeting  I  usually 
received  a  deputation  of  the  local  branch  of  the  Land 
League.  After  my  arrival  in  America  the  No-rent 
Manifesto  was  issued,  and  there  was  a  question  as  to 
its  expediency,  and  I  was  arguing  that  the  No-rent 
Manifesto  would  succeed,  and  that  the  possibility  of 
wholesale  eviction  was  not  a  thing  which,  in  the 
circumstances  of  Ireland,  could  be  contemplated  as 
practicable 

That  being  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland,  that  it 
took  six  policemen  to  protect  a  person  who  had  taken 
an  evicted  farm,  did  you  not  think  that  any  denuncia- 
tion of  land-grabbing  was  most  dangerous  and  criminal? 
— No,  I  think  it  was  calculated  to  avert  danger.  I 
think  the  language  applied  to  an  individual  in  certain 
cases  might  be  dangerous,  but  general  denunciation 
of  land-grabbing  would  tend  to  keep  down  land- 
grabbing,  and  so  keep  down  the  temptation  to  crime. 

You  tell  us  that  the  position  of  a  single  man  who 
took  an  evicted  farm  was  that  he  could  not  go  out 
without  six  men  to  protect  him  ;  do  you  say,  that 
being  the  state  of  things  in  the  country,  that  exhorting 
the  people  to  treat  a  land-grabber  as  a  traitor  and  an 
enemy  to  the  cause  was  not  attended  with  serious 
danger  of  assassination  ? — In  that  particular  case  you 
alluded  to  I  should  say  so,  not  when  the  language  was 
general  ;  in  some  parts  language  of  that  character 
would  be  perfectly  safe  and  entirely  unaccompanied 
by  crime. 

But  in  a  part  where  this  man  required  six  policemen 
to  protect  him  ? — I  should  say  that  such  language  was 
very  undesirable  to  use.  I  cannot  recollect  the 
speech,  or  in  what  part  of  the  country  it  was  made. 

This  speech  did  not  make  any  great  impression  on.. 


you  ? — No  ;  there  was  a  state  of  things  like  civil 
war,  induced  by  the  action  of  the  Government  in 
Ireland. 

And  the  object  of  attack  of  one  of  the  parties 
was  land-grabbing  ? — No  doubt  land-grabbing  was 
attacked. 

And  one  of  the  instruments  of  the  civil  war  was 
shooting  a  land-grabber  ? — No  doubt. 

That  is  what  is  described  in  the  organs  of  the 
League  as  the  land  war  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  at  this 
moment  ;  the  land  war  covered  a  vast  number  of 
incidents. 

What  were  the  grave  reasons  why  you  and  Mr.  Healy 
should  not  address  the  Chicago  Convention? — I  cannot 
say  what  Dr.  Betts's  reasons  were,  but  my  reasons 
were  that  it  was  a  Convention  over  which  we  had  no 
control,  and  that  by  taking  part  in  it  we  should  be 
taking  the  responsibility  of  proceedings  over  which 
we  had  no  control. 

There  were  six  signatories  to  the  call,  and  you  were 
half  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  not  take  a  principal  part  •  in  drawing  up 
the  resolutions  ?  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that 
you  had  no  control  ? — I  say  that  we  had  no  control 
over  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

Is  not  the  most  important  part  of  the  Convention 
the  resolutions  which  are  passed  by  it  ? — Not  always. 

In  this  case  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they  were 
specially  important.  What  I  mean  when  I  say  we 
had  no  control  is  this.  It  had  been  suggested  that 
either  I  or  some  one  of  the  Irish  delegates  should 
preside  over  the  convention.  It  was  said  in  reply  to 
that  that  it  was  an  American  Convention  and  not  an 
Irish  one,  and  that,  therefore,  an  American  citizen 
should  preside,  and  I  say  that  it  was  intended  that  it 
should  be  an  American  Convention,  and  one  over 
which  we  had  no  practical  control. 

Had  you  any  more  control  over  the  meeting  in  the 
M'Cormick-hall  ? — That  was  simply  an  ordinary 
public  meeting,  like  any  other  meeting  in  that 
country  ;  the  Convention  was  an  organized  body, 
consisting  of  a  large  body  of  delegates,  and  therefore 
more  important  than  a  public  meeting. 

But  Mr.  Healy  treated  the  reception  as  part  o£  the 
convention  ? — Mr.  Healy  was  speaking  of  the  Conven- 
tion which  had  assembled  on  that  morning.  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  that  meeting  was  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  Convention.  The  distinction  I 
draw  is  that  one  was  a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens 
of  Chicago  to  which  anybody  was  entitled  to  admis- 
sion, and  the  other  was  an  organized  body. 

What  was  the  reason  why  you  should  not  address  that 
Convention  ? — Because  it  was  entirely  under  the  con- 
trol of  Americans,  outside  of  Father  Sheehy,  Mr. 
Healy,  and  myself,  and  we  had  no  responsibility.  The 
other  speakers  were  delegates. 

But  you  were  Irish  delegates  ? — We  were  not  dele* 
gates  in  the  same  way,because  they  represented  and  were 
elected  by  special  organizations,  while  we  were  to  4 
certain  extent  eeU-elected,  because   other  Irish  memV 
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bers  were  in  prison  at  the  time  and  there  was  no  com- 
munication with  them. 

But  at  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago  in  1886 
the  Irish  delegates  all  made  elaborate  speeches  ?— 
Ihey  may  have. 

^Was  it  because  there  were  flatly  treasonable  speeches 
about  making  war  against  England  that  you  refused  p — 
Npt  at  all  ;  the  speeches  which  you  so  describe  were 
made  long  after  Mr.  Healy's  and  my  determination  to 
take  no  part  in  the  Conrention. 

Father  Sheehy  did  speak  ? — Yes  ;  but  his  speaking 
was  justified  by  the  fact  that  his  being  a  Catholic 
priest  made  him  the  best  person  to  put  down  any 
objection  to  the  appointment  of  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man as  chairman. 

Do  you  think  that  Father  Sheehy' s  speech  promoted 
the  calming  of  sectarian  controversy  in  that  meeting  ? 
—Yes,  I  think  so. 

The  ATTORNEY-GmfEEAL  then  read  the  following 
extracts  from  Father  Sheehy's  speech  : — 

' '  Every  man  here  in  my  immediate  presence  _  repre- 
sents his  thousands,  and  as  I  count  'your  heads  I  count 
the  thoughts  that  you  symbolize,  and  the  purposes  that 
you  typify  ;  and  the  vows  that  you  are  here  register- 
ing, if  your  presence  is  not  a  mere  senseless  pande- 
monium, that  not  only  shall  we  have  no  rents  in  Ire- 
land (cheers) — not  only  shall  we  bury  landlordism  out 
of  sight  for  ever  (cheers),  and  give  the  soil  of  Ireland 
to  the  people  of  Ireland  (cheers),  but  on  the  ruins  of 
the  despotism  which  we  curse  here  to-night  with  all 
the  vehemence  of  ovir  souls  (applause),  a  despotism  of 
the  social  system  and  the  despotism  that  creates  it  in 
our  land,  that  on  its  rums  we  shall  erect  an  Irish 
nation.  (Applause.)  ...  I  want  to  tell  you  here 
to-night  assembled  delegates  of  the  Irish-American 
race  in  America,  that  we  face  landlordism,  and  aim 
at  its  utter  destruction,  but  only  as  a  stepping-stone 
and  as  a  means  to  a  greater  and  a  higher  end.  (Pro- 
longed applause.)" 

At  present  I  am  reading  the  speech  which  Father 
Sheehy  made  at  the  public  meeting  in  the  evening. 
(Continuing  to  read)  : —  - 

"  Landlordism  !  .  .  .  You  know  that  it  has 
clothed  the  Irish  people  in  rags ;  but  I  have  to  remind 
you,  too,  that  it  is  landlordism  that  has  helped  to 
load  Ireland  with  chains.  (Applause.)  We  will  not  be 
content  with  casting  ofi  the  rags,  we  shall  break  our 
chains  likewise  (applaiKe),  and  I,  for  one,  will  not 
be  content  to  hurl  the  broken  links  to  the  feet  of  our 
tyrant.  (Applause.)  I  would  fain  give  expression  to 
the  hope  which  has  been  the  vow  of  ages  that  we  act 
more  with  nnity  and  solidity  and  drive  them  to  the 
very  heart  of  our  enemy.     (Great  applause.)"     .     . 

Then  there  is  a  passage  about  Irish  landlordism  which 
has  been  already  put  in. 

Cross-examination  continued. — The  following  speech 
of  yonrs  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  is  reported  in  United 
Ireland  of  the  12th  of.November,1881  :— "  The  gentle- 
men who  talk  about  morality  should  go  to  the  school  for 
esthetics,  and  not  deal  with  practical  men.  Ireland 
has  preached  the  doctrine  of  •  No  Rent  '  to  bring  land- 
lordism to  its  knees.  (Cheers.)  He  told  them  that 
there  was  not  a  responsible  man  in  the  League  who 


had  not  thought  of  raising  the  cry  '  No  Rent.'  .  .  . 
You  have  given  money  generously  and  nobly.  I  never 
heard  a  decent  man  ask  what  was  done  with  that 
money."    Did  you  say  that  ? — Very  probably. 

When  you  were  in  America  were  you  in  communicai 
tion  with  Mr.  Parnell  in  Kilmainham  f — No. 

Did  he  give  instructions  fromKilmainhamtoyou, pro- 
longing your  stay  in  the  United  States  ? — No  ;  that  ia 
not  true  ;  the  only  way  I  communicated  with  Mr. 
Parnell  was  that  when  I  landed  I  telegraphed  to  him 
with  regard  to  my  return. 

Now,  a  question  about  the  Convention.  You  were 
seated  on  the  platform  with  Father  Sheehy  and  Mr. 
Healy  in  front  ? — Yes,  in  a  very  prominent  position, 
right  and  left  of  the  chairman. 

It  seems  that  there  was  a  little  difficulty  from  this 
report.     (Reading)  : — 

"  While  these  remarks  were  going  on  a  consultation 
was  held  by  Messrs.  Ford,  Collins,  and  Father  Sheehy, 
the  result  of  which  was  aimounced  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Sullivan  amid  thunders  of  applause.  Mr.  Sullivan, 
stepping  to  the  front  of  the  platform,  said  : — '  Thus 
far  we  have  agreed  on  all  essentials.  The  only  ques- 
tion before  us  is,  Can  we  agree  on  some  non-essentials  ? 
I  have  the  honour  to  be  chosen  to  announce  to  you 
that  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  (cheers),  Mr.  P.  A.  Collins, 
and  one  whose  counsel  I  accept  as  a  command, 
because  his  voice  is  sanctified  by  martyrdom  for  the 
Irish  cause.  Father  Sheehy  (cheers) — these  three  gen- 
tlemen, representing  the  different  elements  in  America 
and  the  organization  in  Ireland,  ask  ttiis  Convention, 
with  the  same  unanimity  with  which  it  declared  Ire- 
land was  entitled  to  free  government,  to  show  that 
the  Irish  in  America  can  govern  themselves  (cheers), 
to  accept  the  substitute  offered  by  Judge  Birdsall. 
(Cheers.)  That  pleases  alike  moderate  men  and 
extreme  men — if  there  are  any  distinctions  between 
us  ;  but  I  contend  that  all  distinctions  were  wiped 
out  this  morning  when  we  adopted  our  resolutions 
(cheers),  and  I  now  move  the  previous  question.' 
(Great  cheering.)  " 

Now,  Father  Sheehy  represented  Ireland  ;  the  other 
two  were  Ford  and  Collins,  ' '  representing  the  differ- 
ent elements  in  America."  What  element  did  Ford 
represent  ?— The  Irish  World. 

Is  that  a  distinct  party  ? — Yes.  Collins  represented 
the  Land  League  of  America  ;  the  two  parties  are 
entirely  diff6rent. 

Not  the  Irish  Land  League  ? — No.  There  was  an 
organized  body  called  the  Land  League  in  America, 
with  officers,  and  P.  A.  Collins  weis  the  president  of 
this  body.  This  body  was  mainly  from  Massachusetts, 
and  Collins  being  a  respectable  man  was  elected  presi- 
dent. It  had  also  affiliated  branches  all  over  the 
country,  and  in  addition  there  were  a  large  number  of 
Land  League  branches  which  were  not  affiliated  with 
Collins' s  organization,  which  sent  their  money  to  the 
Irish  World,  and  which  were  to  a  certain  extent  in 
antagonism  to  Collins's  organization. 

Mr.  EoiTAN  (reading)  :— 

"  At  the   close  of   the  proceedings,  Dr.  Stowe,  of 
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Fall  River,  Mass.,  made  the  following  unique  proposi- 
tion : — 

"  '  I  will  give  §50  on  the  15th  of  January,  $50  on 
the  15th  July  next,  and  $100  every  year,  until  this 
thing  is  settled  in  favour  of  Ireland's  independence  ; 
and,  furthermore,  I  promise  to  arm  and  clothe  and 
put  in  the  field  one  soldier  when  the  time  comes.' 
(Cheers.) 

"  Father  O'Leary,  of  Kansas  City,  announced  that 
the  Emmet  Club  of  that  place  was  ready  with  $200 
when  it  could  be  used  as  a  military  fund. 

"  In  addition  to  a  subscription  of  $100,  the  St. 
Patrick's  Alliance  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  announced 
that  it  was  ready  to  famish  meu  at  a  moment's 
notice." 

"  Mr.  J.  McMahon  handed  in  $5,  and  said  he 
would  equip  a  man  for  the  war,  and  pay  his 
expenses  to  England  and  back  again." 
(To  witness.)  Is  that  constitutional  action  in  your 
opinion  ? — When  a  man  says  he  is  ready  to  clothe  and 
arm  a  soldier  in  the  event  of  the  contingency  of  tho 
soldier  being  employed,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
regarded  as  active  work  until  the  contingency  arises. 
If  I  were  in  America  again  seeking  contributions  for 
the  cause  I  would  not  refuse  to  accept  contributions 
from  men  who  professed  themselves  in  favour  of 
physical  force,  as  I  should  consider  myself  justified 
by  the  use  to  which  I  should  put  them.  I  should 
regard  every  revolutionary  who  subscribed  to  the  Land 
League  movement,  if  I  may  say  so,  as  a  brand 
plucked  from  the  burning.     (Laughter). 

I  want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  as  to  the 
state  of  things  in  Ireland.  You  have  already  said 
that  at  the  time  when  you  were  in  America  the  man 
who  took  an  evicted  farm  did  so  at  the  risk  of  his 
life  ? — Sometimes  he  did. 

Who  did  you  think  were  the  parties  who  committed, 
or  who  were  likely  to  commit,  outrages  on  the 
people  ? — Those  who  remained  outside  the  influence  of 
the  Land  League. 

Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Parnell  that  agrarian  crime 
in  Ireland  was  the  work  of  secret  socie1;jes  ? — It 
was  the  work  of  moonlighters,  who  would  be  secret 
societies. 

Then  agrarian  crime  was  organized  crime  ? — 
Organization  is  a  word  of  which  I  should  like  a 
further  definition.  It  was  not  organized  in  the  sense 
that  in  the  old  days  the  Eibbon  Society  was  organized 
pretty  well  over  the  country  with  a  certain  internal 
communication.  Crimes  committed  by  moonlighters- 
were  the  work  of  individual  bodies  in  any  particular 
district. 

Locally  organized  ? — Sometimes  locally  organized, 
and  sometimes  the  work  of  individuals. 

Did  you  know  anything  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  Fenian  organization  and  the  Eibbon 
Society  ? — I  have  no  knowledge,  but  I  can  give  you 
my  impression.  My  impression  is  that  the  Fenian 
Society  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  and  led  to  the 
entire  breaking  up  of  the  Ribbon  Society. 

In  Cashman's  "  Life  of  Davitt  "it  is  said  that 
when  Btephens  travelled  through  Ireland  he  seized 
upon  the  Eibbon  Society  as  the  basis  for  his  organiza- 


tion, it  being  the  most  widely-spread  secret  society 
in  Ireland.  By  his  exertions,  the  book  says, the  charac- 
ter of  the  Eibbon  Society  was  changed  and  became 
Fenian.  Are  you  aware  that  from  1865  until  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Land  League  in  1879,  with  the  exception 
of  a  local  outbreak  in  Westmeath,  which  was  not  pro- 
duced by  secret  agrarian  societies,  the  work  of  secret 
societies  absolutely  stopped  in  Ireland  ? — I  could 
not  answer  that  from  my  knowledge,  but  my  impres- 
sion is  that  there  was  not  much  crime  between  the 
dates  you  mention. 

After  1879.  when  crime  again  began,  and  secret 
societies  were  again  formed,  was  not  their  apparent 
object  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  rules  of  the 
League  ? — It  was  their  apparent  object  to  prevent 
people  taking  evicted  farms,  from  paying  rent  behind 
their  neighbours'  backs,  or  from  dealing  with  boy- 
cotted persons.  No  doubt  the  operations  of  the  secret 
organizations  were  directed  apparently  to  those  ob- 
jects, but  it  was  with  the  result  of  defeating  the 
operations  of  the  League. 

And  so  long  as  they  made  the  people  who  broke 
through  the  rules  of  the  League  the  objects  of  their 
attack,  so  long  they  would  not  be  discouraged  ? — You 
are  examining  me  upon  matters  as  to  which  I  have  no 
possible  knowledge.  A  good  many  moonlighters  might 
proceed  to  outrage  upon  persons  with  a  view  to  make 
it  appear  that  the  League  was  associated  with  crime, 
and  of  bringing  discredit  upon  constitutional  action. 

Then  is  it  your  theory  that  there  was  a  deep-laid 
plot  ? — All  this  is  a  matter  of  speculation.  I  never 
was  a  moonlighter,  and  have  never  spoken  or  associated 
with  ta,oonlighters  to  my  knowledge.  No  moonlighter, 
however,  made  me  his  confessor,  and  as  to  their 
motives  I  have  no  more  knowledge  than  you — and 
perhaps  not  so  much — because  I  have  not  been  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  Ireland  during  the  past  few 
years.  (Laughter.)  I  think  a  great  deal  of  the  agra- 
rian crime  in  Ireland  was  individual,  and  the  result 
of  private  vengeance.  •The  denunciations  of  crime  by 
Irish  members  were  frequent. 

Can  you  refer  me  to  any  denunciation,  by  any  lead- 
ing members  of  theLeague,  of  the  local  secret  organi- 
zations for  crime  of  which  you  have  spoken  ? — I 
cannot  oifhand. 

The  President.— What  is  your  point  ? 

Mr.  EONAN. — My  point  is  that,  if  they  had  believed 
there  were  local  secret  organizations  at  work  hostile 
to  the  League,  they  would  have  denounced  them.  (To 
witness.)  Is  there  any  reference  to  hostile  local  asso- 
ciations in  any  of  the  speeches  with  which  you  are 
acquainted  ? — I  cannot  say  whether  there  is  or  not. 

I  now  want  to  refer  you  to  a  speech  of  Mr,  Dillon's 
who,  up  to  the  time  of  his  arrest,  was  chief  organizer 
of  the  League  ? — I  believe  he  was. 

Speaking  at  Kildaro  on  August  15, 1880,  Mr.  Dillon 
said  :  — 

"  The  only  way  to  achieve  victory  was  to  have 
organization  in  this  country  so  close  and  so  well  knit 
together  that  every  farmer  should  belong  to  the  branch 
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of  the  League  in  the  parish  or  townland  in  which  he 
lived,  and  that  all  the  yoimg  farmers  and  all  the 
young  men  should  be  brought  to  attend  the  meetings, 
and  to  march  to  the  meetings,  and  in  proper  order  too. ' ' 
' '  Let  them  get  two  active  young  men — men  who  were 
not  afraid  of  any  one — and  let  those  young  men  go  to 
every  farmer  on  their  townland  and  see  it  he  would 
join  the  League.  .  .  .,  Then  it  would  be  the  duty 
of  those  organizers  to  tell  how  many  men  they  could 
march  to  a  meeting,  and  they  should  march  those  men 
like  a  regiment  of  soldiers.*' 

What  do  you  say  Mr.  Dillon  meant  by  drawing  the 
distinction  between  the  farmers  who  were  to  join  the 
League  and  the  young  men  who  were  to  march  as 
soldiers  f — I  cannot  say  what  Mr.  Dillon  bad  in  his 
mind  when  he  made  the  speech.  I  think  the  two 
things  are  distinct. 

In  the  House  of  Commons, when  Sir  W.  Haroourt  at- 
tacked Mr.Dillonin  regard  to  that  speech,you  suggested 
that  Mr.  Dillon  meant  piat  the  young  men  should  form 
themselves  into  volunteer  corps.  Can  you  now  give 
any  better  explanation  of  it  than  that  ? — My  attention 
was  then  directed  to  the  whole  speech,  and  I  thought 
a  construction  was  placed  upon  his  words  which  he 
had  never  contemplated  and  suggested  another.  My 
belief  now  is  that  Mr.  Dillon  meant  that  the  young 
men  were  to  form  processions  so  as  to  make  the 
meetings  more  imposing, 

Ee-examined  by  Mr.  LocKWOOD. — So  far  as  I 
remember  with  regard  to  the  occasion  on  which  Mr. 
Dillon's  speech  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  charge  made  against  Mr. 
Dillon  by  Sir  W.  Harcourt  was  one  of  inciting  to 
assassination.  Mr.  Dillon  was  not  present,  and  1 
made  the  best  answer  I  could  rather  from  my  know- 
ledge of  the  character  and  feelings  of  Mr.  Dillon 
than  Jrom  the  words  of  his  speech.  A  charge  was 
brought  against  me  by  Mr.  John  Bright  that  I  was  not 
only  present  at  the  Chicago  Convention,  but  that  I 
took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings,  a  charge 
which  I  repudiated. 

You  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  referring  to 
"  Hansard  "  on  the  point  ? — No.  I  am  almost  certain 
I  was  absent  from  the  House  that  evening  for  an  hour 
or  two,  and  I  only  knew  what  Mr.  Bright  had  said 
by  what  my  friends  told  me.  My  answer  was 
directed  to  the  specific  charge  made  by  Mr.  Bright 
that  I  was  not  only  present  at  the  convention,  but 
took  an  active  part  in  its  proceedings — that  my  speech 
was  delivered  at  the  Convention.  He  sought  to  put 
upon  me  a  responsibility  which  I  declined  to  accept. 

I  am  told  that  this  speech  was  made  by  Mr.  Bright 
when  you  were  actually  in  America? — There  were  two 
speeches  made  by  Mr.  Bright,  one  of  them  when  I  was 
in  America,  and  I  think  Mr.  Sexton's  speech  was  in 
reply  to  that.  There  was  a  speech  delivered  in 
March,  1882,  and  I  was  in  America  until  the  end  of 
1882.  With  regard  to  the  Convention,  I  may  say  I 
took  a  very  considerable  part  in  preparing  for  collect- 
ing the  public  subscriptions  which  closed  the  proceed- 
ings. 


You  have  been  asked  as  to  the  crime  that  existed  in 
Ireland  before  1879.  As  long  as  yon  have  known 
Ireland  has  the  record  of  the  country's  history  been 
stained  with  what  is  known  as  agrarian  crime  ?— 
Certainly. 

Do  you  find  that  the  crimes  committed  in  the  past— • 
before  1879 — were  similar  in  nature,  though  not  in 
number,  to  the  crimes  committed  subsequently  to 
1879  ? — Yes,down  to  the  smallest  particulars.  Cattle- 
houghing  is  one  of  the  chief  crimes  mentioned  in 
Fronde's  History  of  Ireland.  I  think  one  whole 
chapter  is  devoted  to  it. 

Did  you  ever  believe  that  the  Fenian  organization 
in  any  sense  countenanced  that  sort  of  crime  ? — I 
believe  the  Fenian  body  was  most  hostile  to  anything 
like  crime.  The  statement  read  to  me  just  now  that 
Mr.  Stephens  had  got  hold  of  the  Bibbon  organizations 
came  upon  me  by  surprise  ;  but  if  he  did  so  it  was  to 
divert  them  to  the  physical  force  agitation. 

Are  you  aware  of  any  secret  societies  that  could  bo 
called  organized  societies  in  the  sense  that  the 
Ribbon  societies  were  organized,  after  this  absorption 
of  the  Ribbon  societies  in  Fenianism  ? — No. 

You  have  been  asked  as  to  whether  you  denounced 
local  organizations.  Had  you  any  definite  knowledge 
of  any  local  organizations  which  would  have  enabled 
you  to  take  that  course — I  mean  of  organizations  for 
the  purpose  of  committing  crime  ? — No. 

Was  there  any  reason,  if  you  had  information  as  to 
local  organizations,  why  you  should  have  hesitated  to 
denounce  them  ? 

The  President.— I  rather  think  that  the  point  of 
the  cross-examination  was  that  there  was  no  reference 
in  his  speeches  condemnatory  of  local  organizations, 
if  there  were  such,  organizing  crime. 

Mr.  LocKWOOD. — Yes,  my  Lord,  and  he  said  he  was 
not  aware  of  any  local  organization  he  could  de- 
nounce. (To  witness.)  The  only  means  you  could 
take,  so  far  as  you  knew,  was  to  denounce  crime  and 
outrage  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  heartily  and  honestly  do  that  ? — Yes,  and 
constantly.  In  fact,  as  I  say,  I  do  not  think  the  sug- 
gestion has  ever  been  made  that  I  was  not  an  out- 
spoken denouncer  of  crime. 

When  did  you  first  hear  of  the  existence  of  the  Clan- 
na-Gael.  I  mean  as  a  secret  society  ? — By  that  name  ? 

Yes. — About  the  year  1883  or  1884.  Perhaps  even 
later. 

Have  you  ever  heard  it  suggested  that  up  to  1881 
the  Clan-na-Gael  was  in  any  way  associated  with 
dynamite  or  crime  ?— No. 

You  said  you  knew ',  nothing  of  the  Clan-na-Gael 
before  1883  or  1884  ? — I  did  not  know  the  phrase  as 
the  title  of  an  organization,  but  it  has  a  popular 
meaning  as  applied  to  the  general  Irish  race. 

Did  you  ever  hear  it  suggested  that  the  Fenians, 
who,  I  suppose,  called  themselves  Nationalists,  were 
in  favour  of  crime  or  outrage  ?— Never,  I  should  ex- 
plain that  1  do  not  think  I  ever  had  any  discossion 
with  regard  to  the  Feiniaa  oigauization.  I  never  heard 
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it  suggested  at  any  time  until  Le  Caron  gave  his  evi- 
dence here. 

Mr,  LocKWOOD. — There  has  been  a  somewhat 
lengthy  cross-examination  as  to  what  Mr.  Davitt 
thought,  my  Lords.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  accused  of 
treating  my  learned  friend's  cross-examination  with 
scant  courtesy  if  I  pass  over  that. 
;  The  PbbsiDent. — Quite  so.  I  think  that  is  the 
proper  course.  The  witness  was  cross-examined  as  to 
certain  expressions  of  Mr.  Davitt's,  and  he  very 
properly  said  that  Mr.  Davitt  would  best  answer  as 
to  them. 

I  Mr.  LOCKWOOD  (to  witness). — Yon  are  responsible 
for  the  introduction  to  Mrs.  Sullivan's  book  ?— Yes, 
but  I  may  say  that  I  do  not  think  Mis.  Sullivan  was 
quite  satisfied  with  the  introduction. 

The  Pkesident. — The  question  is  whether  you  were 
satisfied  with  the  book. 

Witness.— Yes,  my  Lord.  What  I  meant  was  that 
she  thought  I  had  only  given  a  very  outsory  glance  to 
the  book,  as  the  preface  in  her  opinion  was  not  as 
long  as  it  ought  to  have  been, 

Mr.  LoCKWOOD. — I  only  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  last  paragraph  of  that  book.  (Reading.)  "  The 
demands  which  are  made  now  are  two— peasant  pro- 
prietary and  Home  Eule.  History  will  yet  record  tbe 
day  on  which  both  shall  have  been  obtained."  You 
agree  with  that  ?— Certainly, 

There  is  a  charge  made  against  you  that  you  were 
present  at  a  dynamite  convention  in  1882  f — Yes,  that 
was  printed  in  "  Parnellism  and  Crime  "  in  The 
Times,  but  afterwards  the  statement  was  withdrawn. 
I  may  say  .that  I  was  rather  surprised  and  pained  to 
find  that,  after  the  charge  had  been  withdrawn  by  The 
Times,  it  was  repeated  by  the  Attorney-General  in  the 
case  of  "  O'Donnell  v.  Walter." 

This  concluded  Mr,  T.  P.  O'Connor's  evidence. 


Father  O'Connor  was  next  called  and  examined  by 
Mr.  Bbid.  He  said, — I  am  parish  priest  of  Firies, 
and  have  been  for  29  years.  I  have  been  referred  to 
in  the  evidence  of  Miss  Curtin. 

The  statepaent  was  made  that  you  did  not  denounce 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Curtin  ? — That  is  not  the  fact,  Sir. 
There  are  two  churches  in  iny  district,  and  I  and 
Father  Murphy,  the  curate,  alternately  take  duty  at 
each.  On  the  Sunday  after  the  murder  Father  Murphy 
was  officiating  at  the  chapel  near  where  Mr.  Curtin 
resided,  and  he  then  denounced  the  murder  in  strong 
terms.     I  denounced  it  at  the  other  chapel. 

One  of  the  constables  has  said  that  Father 
O'Connor  said  in  the  chapel  :— "  Whatever  any 
man  may  think,  we  all  deeply  sympathize  with  the 
widow  who  has  lost  her  SOD."  Thatreferred  to  Mrs. 
Sullivan,  whose  son  was  shot  on  the  occasion  of  Mr. 
Cortin's  murder  ?— Yes. 

I  At  that  time  had  Mrs,  Sullivan  lost  her  reason  on 
account  of  the  loss  of  her  son  ?— Yes,  that  is  what  I 
was  referring  to.  I  was  sympathizing  with  her  not  on 
aecoouti  of  the  crime  of  bei  bod,  bnt  on  accoimt  of  het 


affliction;  The  constable  did  not  speak  the  truth.  It 
occurred,  to 'me  that  the  most  advisable  thing  to  do 
after  this  sad  occurrence  was  to  try  and  pat  reasons 
before  the  young  men  why  they  should  endeavour  to 
put  a  stop  to  these  outrages.  I  said,  "  Look  at  the 
misery  you  are  bringing  on  the  parish  and  jourselves. 
Look  at  the  affliction  and  sorrow  you  are  bringing 
your  families  to.  Take,  for  itistanoB,  that  poor  widow 
Sullivan.  See  her  now  bereft  of  her  reason."  That 
was  the  general  gist  of  my  remarks.  My  great  object 
was  that  there  should  be  no  more  of  these  crimes.  I 
thought  the  best  thing  I  could  do  was  to  show  these 
people  the  consequences  of  their  folly,  and  I  did  so. 

Miss  Curtin  also  said  that  you  called  on  her  mother 
immediately  after  the  murder,  but  that  after  that  you 
did  not  call  for  12  mouths  ? — 1  did  call  on  the 
Curtin  family  immediately  after  the  murder,  but  I  was 
dissatisfied  with  my  reception.  After  that  Father 
Murphy  continued  to  call  regularly  and  to  attend  to 
the  family.  If  I  had  been  invited  to  go  again  1  should 
have  gone. 

Were  you  a  member  of  the  Firies  Land  League  and 
National  League  ? — Yes.  I  was  an  officer  for  some 
time,  but  the  Bishop  seemed  to  dissuade  us  from 
taking  any  part  in  it.  When  I  saw  a  lot  of  young  men 
coming  together,  however,  I  thought  they  required 
some  sorb  of  captain  to  steady  the  ship.  So  far  as  I 
know,  neither  the  Land  League  nor  the  National 
League  was  concerned  in  or  connived  at  the  commis- 
sion of  crime.  Their  influence  was  always  exercised 
in  favour  of  decency,  order,  and  morality. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  ATKiNSOjf. — I  have  known 
Mrs.  Curtin  for  a  great  number  of  years.  She  was  a 
personal  friend  of  mine  for  years.  I  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  see  Mr.  Curtin. 

Should  you  not  say  that  when  he  was  shot  before 
the  eyes  of  his  wife  and  children  that  was  an  occa- 
sion of  charity  ? — Certainly,  and  as  soon  as  I 
heard  of  the  murder  I  called.  His  murder  gave  me  a 
great  shock,  and  I  was  at  his  bedside  when  he  died. 
I  gave  him  all  the  consolation  I  could  as  a  friend 
and  a  priest. 

From  that  day  until  the  day  you  left  the  locality 
did  yon  ever  call  to  see  his  widow  ?— I  did.  I  called 
oi)ce  after  the  funeral  to  see  her.  And  again  12 
months  afterwards  on  one  occasion  when  I  happened 
to  be  convenient.  1  lived  about  four  or  five  miles 
from  the  Curtins. 

What  was  the  affront  that  you  received  when  you 
called  ?— It  was  the  manner  in  which  I  was  received. 
I  looked  round  me  and  I  saw  that  I  was  coldly  re- 
ceived. Still,  I  would  have  gone  again  if  I  had  been 
requested  to  do  so.  I  did  as  much  for  them  as  I 
could  teasonablyj  bat  they  seemed  to  expect  more 
from  me. 

What  did  they  expect  yon  to  do  ?— Well,  people  in 
grief  and  trouble  like  that  expect  that  others  will  take 
a  great  deal  Of  the  trouble  off  them,bnt  they  expected 
too  much  of  me. 
'   What  did  they  exjppct  you  to  do  in  reference  to  the 
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murder  ? — ^Well,  I  do  not  know,  but  their  expectations 
might  have  been  unreasonable. 

Did  you  try  to  find  out  what  they  expected  of  you  ? 
Did  you  ask  them  ? — Indeed  I  did  not. 

Did  you  ask  them  whether  they  wished  you  to  do 
anything  ? — No. 

.Did  they  say  anything  disrespectful  to  you  ? — No, 
but  there  was  a  kind  of  mannerism  about  them  from 
which  I  could  clearly  understand  that  they  were  more 
or  less  dissatisfied. 

With  what  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Had  you  not  the  curiosity  to  ask  the  cause  of  their 
coldness  to  you  ? — I  did  not. 

What  was  the  date  after  the  death  that  you  visited 
them  ?— Well,  about  a  week.  I  went  to  the  house  and 
braved  the  danger. 

What  was  the  dapgeryou  expected? — I  do  not  know. 

Did  you  expect  you  were  in  danger  of  assassination 
in,  going  there  ? — No.  1  did  not  expect  that,  but  I  did 
not  know  what  would  turn  up.  That  is  why  I  used  the 
phrase,  "  I  went  and  braved  the  danger." 

About  what  time  in  the  day  did  you  go  and  visit 
them  ? — It  might  be  11  or  12  o'clock. 

Did  you  apprehend  an  attack  by  the  moonlighters  ? 
— Not  at  that  time  of  day,  but  I  did  not  know  what 
was  before  me. 

When  you  visited  Mrs.  Curtin  you  had  no  apprehen- 
sion of  danger  ?— No. 

Did  you  find  her  in  very  great  distress  ? — She  had 
my  sympathy.  She  was  in  distress  and  I  was  willing 
to  do  all  I  could  for  her. 

Were  her  children  in  affliction  and  misery  ? — Yes  ; 
why  should  they  not  be  ? 

What  was  the  affront  that  kept  you,  their  parish 
priest,  away  from  their  door  for  12  months  ?— I  read 
in  their  countenances  and  manner  that  I  was  not  wel- 
come. Then  the  curate  was  the  man  who  had  been 
constantly  visiting  them,  and  I  was  not  a  visiting 
man.  I  had  500  or  60O  families  under  my  spiritual 
charge,  and  I  made  it  a  point  to  visit  the  poorer 
families  and  not  to  limit  my  visits  to  the  well-to-do. 
I  swear  positively  that  if  I  had  thought  that  they 
wished  me  to  visit  them  frequently  I  should  have 
done  so. 

Did  you  inquire  from  the  curate  what  was  the  reason 
of   the  family's  displeasure  ? — I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Then  you  contented  yourself  with  conjecturing  from 
their  appearance  that  they  were  displeased  with  you  ? 
—Yes,  I  was  impressed  by  their  manner. 

Were  you  a  member  of  the  League  at  this  time  ? — I 
was. 

Did  it  occur  to  you  that  they  attributed  this  oatrage 
*o  the  League  ? — No. 

And  that  they  were  offended  witl^  yoo  as  the  presi- 
Qeni  of  the  League  ? — Ceitainly  not. 

Then  what  strnck  you  was  the  cause  of  theii  dis-  > 
^leasms  P — They  may  have  been  especting  mireasoii- 
able  things  from  me. 

What  imreasonable  things  ?— They  may  have  thought 
that  I  could  do  more  to  favour  them  ^  and .  give  .  them 


consolation.  People  in  trouble  fancy  that  every  one 
about  them  can  do  more  for  their  trouble  than  one 
possibly  can  do. 

Then  there  was  nothing  unusual  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Curtins  ? — Yes,  there  was  in  the  stiffness  of  their 
manner.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that  I  should  have 
gone  more  frequently. 

Were  the  Curtins  boycotted  ?— They  were,  and  they 
were  annoyed  in  chapel. 

Did  you  go  to  them  when  you  ascertained  that  they 
were  boycotted  ? — I  only  found  out  that  they  were 
boycotted  after  a  long  time.  The  boycotting  did  not 
begin  immediately. 

How  long  after  the  outrage  did  the  boycotting 
begin  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

Was  not  this  the  fact,  that  as  soon  as  Miss  Curtin 
gave  evidence  against  the  men  concerned  in  the 
assassination  of  her  father,  the  family  was  boycotted  ? 
— I  do  not  know  that  ;  but  the  friends  and  relatives 
of  the  men  who  suffered  for  their  conduct  were  the 
people  from  whom  annoyance  came  at  the  church 
door. 

Mr.  Curtin  was  shot  in  November,  1885  ?— Yes. 

The  men  charged  with  the  crime  were  tried  in 
December  at  Cork  ? — Yes. 

They  were  convicted  ? — Yes. 

Miss  Curtin  and  her  brother  were  examined  as  wit- 
nesses for  the  prosecution  ? — Yes. 

Were  they  not  boycotted  after  their  return  to  their 
father's  house  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that.  I  heard 
that  the  smith  refused  to  shoe  their  horses  ;  '.but  that 
was  not  until  a  considerable  time  after  the  murder. 

The  President.— How  long  was  it  after  the  trial  ? 
— I  cannot  say  how  long  precisely  ;  but  it  is  my  im- 
pression it  was  a  very  considerable  time. 

Mr.  Atkinson. — Did  not  the  boycotting  precede  the 
disturbance  at  Firies  Chapel  ? — If  it  did  I  did  not 
have  knowledge  of  it. 

The  first  time  they  attended  mass  after  giving  evi- 
dence at  Cork  was  on  January  17,  1886  ?— How  can  I 
tell  P     I  am  not  a  walking  almanack. 

The  Peesident. — Nothing  in  the  question  called 
for  such  an  observation,  and  I  am  surprised  that  a 
gentleman  of  your  education  and  position  should  give 
such  an  answer. 

Witness. — I  cannot  give  the  precise  date. 

Mr.  Atkinson. — Did  you  know  that  people  refused 
to,  sell  them  anything  P — I  heard  of  it,  but  that  was  a 
considerable  time  after. 

That  people  would  not  work  for  them  ?— I  heard  it  ; 
that  also  was  after  a  considerable  time. 

Six  months  afterwards  ? — I  cannot  say. 

The  Pbbsident.— The  phrases  "  a  considerable 
time,"  and  "  some  time  "  do  not  enable  us  at  all  to 
form  any  idea. 

Witness.^I  cannot  fix  anything  with  greater  preoi- 
sioD  than  that. 

The  Peesideni. — You  cannot  get  any  nearer  than 
»<  a  considerable  time  afterwards,"  or  •*  some  time 
afterwards.?"— No. 
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Mr.  ATKINSON.— Did  all  the  people  in  the  district 
belong  to  the  League  ?— They  did  not.  Membership 
was  quite  free  and  voluntary. 

Did  the  heads  of  all  the  families  belong  to  the 
League  ? — The  heads  of  a  great  many  did. 

All  the  respectable  people,  I  suppose  ? — Just  so. 

Were  the  young  men  members  of  the  National 
Leagne  ? — Some  of  them  were. 

Many  of  them  ? — Some  of  them.  Concurrently  with 
the  Land  League  and  the  National  League  there  was 
an  outer  circle  altogether,  belonging  to  the  moon- 
.  lighting  class. 

To  the  National  League  in  1885,  did  the  bulk  of 
the  agricultural  population  belong  ?-^I  think  the 
members  numbered  some  200  or  300. 

Heads  of  families  ? — Some  of  them  were  not  heads 
of  families. 

What  did  you,  as  president  of  the  League,  do  to 
put  down  the  boycotting  of  the  Curtins  ? — When  I 
found  that  some  people  were  causing  annoyance  to  the 
Curtins  at  the  church  door  I  called  upon  the  people 
from  the  altar  to  desist  from  such  conduct  and  said 
that  it  was  cruel  and  wicked  to  interfere  with  persons 
coming  to  perform  their  devotions.  I  said  that 
it  was  unchristian  and  uncatholic,  and  that  a 
curse  would  adhere  to  such  evil  doers. 

And, having  done  that,  what  turned  up  f  (Laughter.) — 
Some  small  girl  made  some  display  of  following  them. 
I  do  not  know  what  it  was,  because  I  was  not  there. 
(Laughter.)  I  do  not  know,  but  perhaps  this  was  un- 
friendly to  the  Curtins. 

I  am  not  talkingof  a  young  girl  or  of  the  chapel.  What 
did  you,  as  president  of  the  League,  do  to  put  down 
the  boycotting  of  the  Curtins  ? — I  must  talk  about  the 
chapel  (laughter),  because  

In  the  League  itself  what  did  you  do  ? — I  saw  that 
it  was  useless  to  pass  a  resolution  condemnint;  people, 
because  if  the  members  of  the  League  bad  done  so  they 
would  have  exposed  themselves  to  danger  from  the 
hands  of  those  parties  who  were  implicated  in  Curtin's 
murder. 

Then  the  members  were  afraid  to  pass  a  resolution 
condemning  the  people  who  had  committed  this  out- 
rage ? — Yes,  because  the  persons  who  had  committed 
tliat  outrage  would  be  very  likely  to  commit  outrage 
upon  them  afterwards,  and  the  police  were  no  pro- 
tection. 

How  many  men  altogether  were  condemned  for  this 
outrage  ? — Three  or  four. 

Were  they  farmers'  sons  ? — Yes. 

One  of  the  perpetrators  was  shot  ? — Yes. 

Casey  and  Daly  were  convicted  ? — Yes. 

So  one  of  the  parties  was  dead  and  two  others  were 
in  prison  ? — Yes. 

Yet  the  members  of  the  Land  League  of  Firies 
were  afraid  to  pass  a  resolution  condemning  the  out- 
ra,cQ  p — Yes,  for  some  dozen  or  so  men  might  surround 
the  house  of  any  individual  person  and  attack  him  at 
nighc. 

Then  you  think  that  the  friends  of  the  men  concerned 


would  probably  have  attacked  and  assassinated  the 
members  of  the  League  if  a  censure  had  been 
passed  ? — It  is  my  conviction  that  the  friends  of  those 
who  suffered  in  connexion  with  the  outrage,  there 
being  such  a  complete  feeling  between  them,  would 
very  probably  have  attacked  any  one  who  should  have 
proposed  such  a  resolution.  I  have  a  great  contempt 
for  all  secret  societies,  and  I  believe  them  to  consti- 
tute a  great  evil. 

Did  you  know  any  of  this  band  ? — Indeed  I  did  not. 
They  kept  far  away  from  me,  for  I  always  attacked 
them  from  the  altar. 

Had  any  outrage  occurred  in  the  district  before  ?— • 
There  had  been  two  cases  of  fire,  which  were  rather 
thought  to  have  been  accidental. 

Yet  the  terrorism  was  so  great  that  the  League  was 
afraid  to  pass  a  resolution  of  condemnation  with  re- 
ference to  Curtin's  murder  ? — I  say  that  if  individual 
members  of  the  committee  had  brought  forward  such  a 
resolution  it  would  not  only  have  been  useless,  but 
hazardous. 

Were  you  afraid  yourself  ? — No. 

Was  your  curate  afraid  ? — He  was  not. 

You  were  not  afraid  to  pass  a  resolution  condemning 
the  desecration  of  the  chapel  ? — 1  do  not  remember 
that  there  was  any  resolution  of  that  character.  I 
attacked  the  parties  for  that  myself.  If  there  had 
been  a  resolution  of  that  character  I  should  not  have 
apprehended  the  same  consequences. 

It  being  now  4  o'clock  the  Commissioners  adjourned. 


FRIDAY,   JUNE  21. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  94th  sitting  to- 
day at  half-past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of 
the  Koyal  Courts  of  Justice. 

On  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats,  at  fouf 
minutes  to  11  o'clock,  the  cross-examination  of  the 
Kev.  Patrick  O'Connor  was  proceeded  with  by  Mr. 
Atkinson. 

Witness  (to  the  Commissioners). — My  Lords,  I  wish 
to  say  a  word  with  regard  to  some  things  that  I  said 
yesterday.  Your  Lordship  asked  me  how  many  families 
were  under  my  charge,  and  I  told  you  there  were 
about  250.  Only  one  parish  occurred  to  me  then  ;  but 
it  the  parishes  I  preside  over  were  combined  there 
would  be  nearly  500  families,  or  perhaps  nearly  600. 
~  The  Pkbsident. — You  mentioned  yesterday  that 
there  were  two  parishes. 

Witness. — That  is  the  reason  of  my  observation. 
There  is  another  matter  I  wish  to  bring  under  your 
Lordships'  notice,  and  that  is  this.  I  do  not  cee  the  , 
necessity  of  my  visit  to  the  Curtin  family,  my  Lords, 
inasmuch  as  the  curate  was  constantly  visiting  them  ; 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  so,  and  I  went  on  the 
principle  qui  facit  per  alium  facit  per  u,  and  as  mj 
curate  was  visiting  them,  and  doing  everything  they 
required,  I  thought  if  they  wished  anything  further 
from  him  they  would  have  it. 

Mr,  Atkinson. — The  reason  you  gave  yesterday  for 
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not  visiting  them,  was  it  not  exactly  the  contrary  of 
that — that  you  had  seen  something  cold  in  their 
manner  ?— There  might  be  two  causes. 

Now, do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  reason  was 
because  the  visiting  was  done  by  your  curate  ? — 
There  might  be  concurrent  motives. 

Were  there  ? — There  were. 

Then  that  leaves  untouched  your  conduct  in  not 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  what  annoyance  they  bad  to 
«ndure  ? — It  was  no  business  of  mine. 

Have  you  got  the  books  of  the  League  ? — No,  I 
have  not. 

Were  books  kept  in  the  League  ? — Some  kind  of 
loose  books  ;  they  were  kept,  I  believe,  by  the 
secretary. 

Who  was  the  secretary  ? — In  the  first  place  there 
was  Mr.  De  C'ourcy,  who  went  to  America. 

When  did  he  emigrate  to  America  ?— I  should  say 
some  two  years  ago. 

How  long  after  this  occurrence  of  the  Curtiu 
murder  in  December,  18b5  ? — About  a  year. 

Have  you  got  any  of  these  books  now  'I — No,  I  have 
not. 

Can  you  obtain  them? — I  do  not  think  that  I  cbuld. 

Is  there  any  book  or  document  in  existence  showing 
the  members  of  the  League  in  1885  ? — I  am  not  aware 
of  any  ;  there  may  be  ;  1  never  troubled  myself 
about  that,  because  I  thought  that  my  business  as  pre- 
sident was  to  keep  down  any  kind  of  extravagant  re- 
solution or  proposal  that  might  be  brought  forward  as 
well  as  I  could. 

You  have  stated  that  both  Casey  aud  Daly,  who 
were  convicted,  were  farmers'  sons  ?— Yes. 

Were  their  fathers  members  of  the  League  ? — Well, 
I  do  not  know  ;  I  could  not  give  you  information 
about  all  the  members  of  tho  League,  because  there 
were  perhaps  300  persons  ;  I  left  that  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  secretary. 

Are  you  sure  they  werenotmembers  of  the  League  them- 
selves ? — I  do  not  know  whether  Casey  was  a  member 
of  the  League.     I  believe  Daly  was  not. 

Did  it  occur  to  you  at  all  to  look  to  the  list  of 
members  then  in  existence  and  see  whether  they  were 
members  of  the  League  or  not  ? — Well,  I  had  various 
duties  to  do  besides  that  ;  I  considered  that  my  duty 
was  to  superintend  the  tone  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
League. 

But  when  you  went  to  the  meetings  of  the  League 
to  superintend  the  tone  it  would  not  take  you  long  to 
look  at  the  list  ? — It  would  not  take  me  long  tp  do 
many  other  things. 

You  did  not  look  at  the  list  after  the  murder  ? — 
No  ;  there  was  such  a  kind  of  shock  after  the 
anurdcT  that  there  was  a  suspension  for  a  time.  I  did 
not  look  at  the  list  after  the  suspension. 

Where  did  the  secretary  live  1  Did  he  not  live  close 
by  ? — No,  six  English  miles  away. 

Did  you  meet  him  frequently  ? — Well,  occasionally. 
'  Did  you  endeavour  to  ascertain  from  him  whether 
they  were  members  of  the  League  ? — No. 


Did  I  understand  you  yesterday  to  represent  that  the 
Firies  League  was  so  much  in  terror  of  this  band  that 
they  were  afraid  to  pass  a  resolution  condemning 
them,  lest  the  members  who  passed  it  might  be  assas- 
sinated ? — Yes,  I  think  that  they  might  be.  The 
members  of  that  band  were  a  distinct  body  for 
violence  ;  we  were  for  peace  and  order  and  constitu- 
tional proceedings,  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, seven  or  eight  persons,  would  naturally  be 
afraid  of  those  who  were  for  violence.  It  would  be 
a  stout-hearted  man  who  would  not  be  afraid. 

You  say  the  League  consisted  of  several  hundred 
members  1 — Yes. 

Are  you  able  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  possible 
strength  of  this  moonlighting  band  which  was  terroriz- 
ing the  League  ? — Indeed,  I  could  not. 

This  was  a  hostile  band  ? — Yes,  it  and  tho  League 
stood  in  opposition  to  each  other.'  I  think  the  moon- 
lighting society  would  have  rather  had  no  League 
there  at  all,  and  some  members  of  it  joined  the 
League  fur  the  purpose  of  giving  annoyance  and  up- 
setting us. 

They  were  hostile  to  the  League  ? — Certainly,  as 
far  as  I  know. 

Aud  opposing  the  League  ? — Yes. 

You  know  what  their  object  was,  then? — I  knew 
the  facts,  and  I  suspected  from  some  proceedings  on 
their  part  that  they  really  had  designs  of  annoying 
and  interrupting  the  League,  of  creating  confusion 
and  breaking  up  the  League. 

Can  you  form  an  opinion  as  t6  what  class  formed 
this  band  ? — As  far  as  1  know  they  were  young  men  of 
18  or  19.  or  from  that  to  23,  but. I  think  there  were 
more  urging  them  or  at  the  back  of  them. 

The  League  was  acting  in  the  interests  of  the 
farmers  ? — Certainly. 

Were  the  farmers'  sons  trying  to  ruin  the  body  which 
was  acting  in  the  interests  and  for  the  benefit  of  their 
fathers  ? — They  were  hot-blooded  young  men,  and 
thought  that  mere  constitutional  action,  such  as  that 
which  the  League  professed  to  follow,  would  b©  in- 
sufficient, and  therefore,  being  hot-blooded  and  hot- 
minded  young  men  and  not  having  reflection,  they 
thought  this  the  best  way. 

Against  whom  did  they  principally  direct  their 
action  ? — In  the  beginning  I  think  their  action  was 
simply  this — I  do  not  say  that  I  heard  this,  but  it  is 
what  I  would  say — they  saw  evictions  going  on,  and 
they  said,  "  We  will  not  stand  this  ;  we  will  not  be 
turned  out  of  our  homeii  as  people  were  in  1845-6-7." 
That  is  my  idea  of  what  led  them  on  ;  they  had  more 
confidence  in  this  system  which  they  followed  than  in 
the  system  of  the  League. 

Will  you  kindly  answer  my  question  ;  against 
whom  did  they  direct  their  action  ?— Principally 
against  persons  who  took  evicted  farms. 

Those  happened  to  be  the  persons  who  were  con- 
demned by  the  League  ? — They  were  never  condemned 
by  the    League.    They  were   censured  and  the  senti- 
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inent  of  the  League  was  against  them,  but  there  was 
no  formal  resolution. 

There  was  an  identity  of  sentiment  between  the 
moonlighting  band  and  the  League  ? — With  regard  to 
one  object,  but  the  object  might  be  the  same  and  the 
means  different.  A  good  object  can  be  attained  by 
bad  means. 

You  say  that  land-grabbers  were  censured  by  the 
teague  ;  thatthe  sentiment  of  the  League  was  against 
them  ? — Certainly. 

And  also  the  sentiment  of  the  mooonlighters  ? — 
Yes. 

They  differed  in  their  mode  of  action  ? — Just  so. 

Did  the  Land  League  condemn  land-grabbers  to  be 
boycotted  ? — Well,  I  never  saw  a  formal  resolution  as 
far  as  I  know. 

Its  general  policy  would  be  to  boycott  land-grabbers? 
• — To  discountenance  them. 

You  would  not  use  the  word  boycott  ? — Well,  I  should 
require  the  meaning  to  be  defined.  I  will  give  you 
an  example.  A  person  was  giving  a  bad  example  in 
the  parish,  among  a  moral  people,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  denounce  that  person  from  the  altar  and  to  ask  the 
permission  of  the  Bishop  to  do  so,  and  the  conse- 
quence of  excommunication  of  persons  is  that  people 
should  not  speak  to  them,  or  salute  them,  or  join 
with  them  in  public  prayer. 

Is  that  a  fair  specimen  of  the  boycotting  that  went 
on  in  the  Laud  ■  League  ? — That  is  a  peculiar  speci- 
men. It  was  done  for  the  public  good.  I  think  that, 
when  boycotting  is  done  for  the  good  of  the  conamunity 
and  by  reasonable  means,  that  boycotting  is  legitimate. 

What  do  you  call  reasonable  means  ? — Means  which 
are  not  sinful  or  immoral. 

Would  it  be  sinful  to  starve  a  man  ? — Certainly. 

Is  it  sinful  or  immoral  to  deny  a  man  the  necessi- 
ties of  life  ? — Not  if  he  can  get  them  elsewhere,  be- 
cause if  a  person  deserves  the  censure  of  the  community 
I  do  not  see  why  the  community  should  not  show  it. 

Who  are  to  be  the  moral  judges  ? — I  think  public 
opinion  on  the  subject. 

Do  you  include  moonlighters  among  those  moral 
judges  who  decide  when  it  becomes  immoral  to  refuse 
to  sell  the  necessities  of  life  ? — I  do  not. 

Who  are  the  moral  judges  ? — The  majority  of  the 
community  of  good  and  sensible  men. 

How  are  they  to  be  selected  ? — By  the  moral  sense 
of  the  country. 

What  had  been  Curtin's  offence  ?— No  offence  what- 
ever that  I  know  of. 

He  had  shot  a  moonlighter  ? — Yes,  in  his  own 
defence,  and  if  his  life  was  in  danger  he  was  per- 
fectly justified. 

And,  being  perfectly  justified,  how  was  it  that  the 
children  of  Curtin  were  boycotted  because  their  father 
in  his  own  defence  shot  one  of  this  terrorizing  band  ? 
—Well,  I  will  tell  you  about  that,  if  I  may  explain  ; 
Decause  there  were  near  relatives  and  friends  of  two 
of  these  people,  and  there  was  a  kind  of  blood  feud, 
just  as  you  often  find  two  parties  having  contentions 


with  each  other,  and  these  persons,  having  a  natural 
affection  for  their  friends,  felt  aggrieved,  because, 
when  poor  Curtin  was  visited  before,  he  gave  up  a 
gun,  and  they  thought  the  same  thing  would  occur 
again.  I  may  say  that  I  am  certain  that  if  he  had 
given  up  the  gun  they  would  not  have  hurt  a  hair  of 
his  head. 

As  long  as  people  comply  with  what  the  moon- 
lighters ask  they  will  not  injure  them  in  addition  ? 
— I  condemn  moonlighters  quite  as  much  as  you  do. 

How  do  you  account  for  the  action  of  the  com- 
munity in  the  boycotting  of  Curtin's  family  because 
their  father  shot  a  member  of  this  terrorizing  band  ? 
— In  this  way,  that  the  parties  who  enforced  that 
boycotting  were  members  of  the  same  band,  and  if 
any  one  had  attempted  to  work  for  the  Curtins,  or  to 
see  to  their  horses,  he  would  do  so  at  the  risk  of  his 
life  and  that  of  his  family. 

Did  you  give  any  assistance  to  the  police  to  detect 
those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  crime  ?— What 
assistance  could  I  have  given  ?  I  could  not  give  any. 

Were  the  Curtins  hooted  ? — ^Yes.  I  was  sorry  for 
them. 

Did  hundreds  of  people  assemble  in  the  chapel 
yard  ? — Yes. 

Were  thgy  terrorized  by  the  moonlighting  band,  and 
made  to  hoot  the  Curtins  ? — No,  not  at  that  time,  but 
there  were  a  few  individuals,  immediate  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  persons  injured,  and  those  people  began 
the  hooting. 

To  whom  do  you  refer  as  the  injured  parties  ?— I 
should  say  rather  the  parties  that  suffered  from  their 
conduct.  I  think  that  that  feeling  was  jiot  so 
general  among  the  people,  but  there  was  one  thing 
that  spread  that  feeling  against  them.  On  the  occasion 
when  I  spoke  with  reprobation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
people  with  reference  to  their  duty  as  to  coming  on 
Sunday,  from  what  I  could  gather  the  body  of  the 
people  were  ready  to  take  my  advice,  but  unhappily 
some  mischievous  people,  perhaps  immediate  friends 
or  relatives  of  the  parties  who  had  suffered,  offered 
some  disrespect  or  annoyance  to  the  Curtins  by  hoot- 
ing. I  was  at  my  breakfast,  and  was  not  present 
then.  When  any  excitement  occurs  in  the  streets 
curiosity  leads  people  to  see  what  is  going  on,  and 
then,  instead  of  arresting  those  parties  who  had 
began,  the  police  turned  and  batoned  the  innocent  as 
well  as  the  guilty.  I  know  that  they  batoned  a  poor 
old  man  who  was  in  the  7Sth  year  of  his  age. 

Were  the  Curtins  hooted  by  200  persons  in  the 
chapel  yard  ? — I  could  not  ascertain,  how  many  ;  I  do 
not  know.  i 

Were  they  hooted  by  a  very  large  number  of  persons  ? 
— There  were  a  large  number  of  persons  present,  but 
a  great  many  of  them  might  only  have  been  looking 
on,  as  I  have  said. 

Did  any  persons  interfere  to  protect  them  ?— Thej^ 
had  the  police  protecting  them. 
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You  thought  it  necessary  to  advise  all  the  members 
of  your  congregation  not  to  assail  them  ?— Certainly. 

Why  did  you  think  that  ?  If  they  had  done  nothing 
but  injure  a  member  of  this  terrorizing  band,  why  was 
it  necessary  to  tell  all  the  people  of  your  chapel  to 
do  nothing  to  the  children  ?  Did  you  apprehend  any 
ijijury  or  insult  being  offered  to  them  by  the  general 
body  of  your  parishioners  ? — I  did  not  ;  I  thought  it 
was  confined  to  a  certain  circle  ;  to  the  circle  of  the 
immediate  friends  and  relatives  of  the  persons  who 
had  suffered. 

Did  you  know  who  they  were  ? — I  knew  that  it  was 
the  friends  and  relatives  o£  some  of  them.  I  did  not 
go  to  them. 

Did  you  speak  to  them  ? — 1  did  not  ;  it  was  of  no 
use.     I  spoke  publicly  from  the  altar. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  action  of  Mr.  Curtin 
in  shooting  a  moonlighter  made  his  family  hated  in 
the  district  ? — It  made  them  hated,  I  suppose,  by 
those  who  suffered,  and  those  who  were  connected 
with  those  who  suffered. 

About  how  many  persons  would  that  mean  ?— P^- 
haps  70  or  80  persons. 

Was  it  confined  to  them  ? — I  think  so  ;  I  think  it 
was  confined  to  a  certain  circle  of  friends  and  relatives 
of  those  people,  and  those  connected  with  them. 

Was  the  chapel  obliged  to  be  closed  by  the  bishop 
against  the  entire  congregation  ? — Yes  ;  because  there 
was  disorderly  conduct  and  desecration  by  some 
persons. 

Who  were  they  ? — I  do  not  know  their  names  ;  but, 
as  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  they  were  the  immediate 
friends  of  those  innocent  people  who  had  been 
batoned  by  the  police.  These  ordinary  persons  do  not 
reason,  and  when  they  had  seen  their  friends 
batoned  for  doing  nothing  but  stand  there,  they  made 
a  wild  rush,  the  women  especially,  and  destroyed  the 
Curtins'  pew  in  the  church. 

Did  they  destroy  the  Curtins'  pew  to  show  their 
disapproval  of  the  police  ? — It  was  very  illogical,  but 
a  crowd  is  not  very  logical  when  excited. 

Had  this  moonlighting  band  been  in  existence  long  ? 
—Yes,  and  I  had  always  denounced  it. 

Had  they  been  carrying  on  the  same  work  ? — Yes, 
but  not  with  such  bad  results. 

And  that  was  known  to  the  people  of  the  district,  I 
presume  ? — Some  people  knew  it. 

Can  you  point  to  any  resolution  of  your  League — 
whether  Land  or  National  League— from  1880  to  1885 
condemning  the  conduct  of  these  moonlighting  bauds  ? 
— I  cannot  remember  any  resolution.  I  do  not  know 
whether  one  was  passed  or  not. 

Do  you  read  the  Kerry  Sentinel  ? — No,  not  generally 
at  present. 

Did  you  read  it  in  1885  ? — I :  might  occasionally  ;  I 
did  not  read  it  constantly. 

Did  you  see  a  resolution  of  the  Firies  branch  of  the 
League,  published  in  this  paper  on  the  24th  of  Novem- 


ber,  1885  ?    You  are  reported    as   presiding   at  tha 
meeting.    (Beading)  :— 

"  FiBiSs  Branch, 

"  An  unusually  large  meeting  of  the  above  waa 
held  on  Sunday. 

"  The  Kev.  P,  O'Connor  presided. 

"  The  rev.  chairman,  in  an  eloquent  and  impressive 
speech,  addressed  the  meeting,  and  said  unity  and 
determination  was  never  more  necessary  than  at  the 
present.  Writs  and  ejectments  were  scattered  broad- 
oast  in  all  directions,  to  enable  the  landlords  of 
Kerry  to  live  in  luxury.  He  advised  the  tenants  on 
the  Keimiare  estate  to  come  forward,  lodge  their 
rents,  less  30  per  cent.,  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  Irish  National  League,  and 
ere  another  year  dies  out  they  (the  tenants)  would 
proudly  behold  the  banner  oE  freedom  waving  o'er  the 
grave  of  Irish  landlordism.  The  tenants  then  came 
forward  and  lodged  their  rents  in  the  rev.  chairman's 
hands,  which  sum  now  amounts  to  £850  j  the  remain- 
ing tenants  are  requested  to  do  likewise  at  their 
earliest  opportunity,  ...  A  vote  of  condolence 
was  passed  to  Mrs.  0' Sullivan,  whose  son  was  shot 
in  the  moonlight  affray  at  Castlefarm  ;  a  subscription 
list  was  opened  immediately  after  mass  on  her  behalf. 
In  a  few  hours  a  sum  of  £35  was  subscribed  ;  all  the 
parishes  of  Kerry  are  expected  to  follow  the  example. 
The  members  of  the  League  propose  marching  to 
Tralee  oi)  Simday,  the  29th  inst.,  to  be  present  at  the 
unveiling  of  the  memorial  cross  to  the  memory  of 
Allen,  Larkin,  and  O'Brien." 

Witness. — Such  a  resolution  was  never  passed  undei 
my  observation  or  in  my  presence  ;  I  would  not  have 
allowed  it. 

Did  you  get  a  letter  written  to  the  papers  witl^ 
reference  to  that  resolution  ? — I  do  not  quite  remem* 
ber  ;  I  might. 

Was  the  resolution  brought  to  your  knowledge  ?— ^ 
No,  it  was  not. 

After  publication  ?  Did  you  see  the  resolution) 
when  it  had  been  published  ? — I  did  not.  I  heard  of 
it  in  some  loose  way. 

From  whom  ?— By  general  report,  I  suppose. 

Did  you  write  the  letter  to  the  papers  ? — Not  in  any 
form.  The  committee  of  the  League  had  nothing  to, 
do  with  that  resolution.  You  cannot  understand  it 
unless  I  explain.  When  the  meetings  of  the  League 
broke  up  a  lot  of  people  used  sometimes  to  rush  in 
and  pass  resolutions,  which,  I  believe,  were  sent  ta 
the  newspapers,  but  which  were  not  resolutions  ot 
the  League  at  all. 

Did  that  frequently  occur  ? — Yes,  frequently,  from 
time  to  time. 

Did  you  ever  see  those  resolutions  published  ? — No» 
I  do  not  remember. 

Then  how  do  you  know  that  the  people  sent  them  to^ 
the  newspapers  ? — I  said  I  heard  they  were  published^ 
When  I  heard  about  this,  as  far  as  I  remember,  I 
simply  listened  to  the  thing  and  said  it  was  false. 

When  it  was  published  in  the  newspapers  did  yoT( 
take  the  trouble  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  correct 
or  not  ? — I  only  listened  to  the  thing  and  despised  It 
for  this  reason — that  it  did  not  emanate  properly  from 
the  League  at  all. 
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Mr.  Atkinson  then  read  the  following  letter  :— 

"  The  FiRiES  National  League. 
"  To  the  editor  of  the  Kerry  Sentinel. 

"  Dear  Sir, — In  a  recent  report  of  the  proceediflgs 
of  the  ahove  branch  of  the  National  League  published 
in  the  Sentinel,  it  has  been  stated  that  a  vote  of  sym- 
pathy was  passed  by  the  meeting  to  the  widow 
Sullivan,  whose  son  lost  his  life  in  the  lamentable 
tragedy  at  Castlefarm.  As  one  who  was  present  on 
that  occasion,  I  beg  to  give  that  statement  a  most 
emphatic  contradiction.  While  sympathizing  deeply 
with  the  unhappy  woman  in.  her  sad  affliction,  the 
feelings  of  those  present  were  no  less  in  sympathy 
with  the  afflicted  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Curtin,  and 
under  those  circumstances  it  was  considered  advisable 
to  makb  no  reference  to  the  unhappy  occurrence,  so 
as  not  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  either  party.  I  must  say 
the  conduct  of  your  correspondent  was  highly  repre- 
hensible in  sending  such  an  unfounded  report  of  our 
proceedings  to  the  public  Press,  which  had  the  effect 
of  placing  the  Firies  branch  of  the  League  in  a  false 
position,  and  calling  forth  the  indignant  comments  of 
every  right-thinking  man  throughout  the  country.  The 
conduct  of  your  correspondent  was,  if  possible, 
further  aggravated  by  stating  that  the  highly-respected 
president,  the  Rev.  P.  O'Connor,  P.P.,  was  present 
on  the  occasion.  **  Yours  faithfully, 

"  A  Member  oe  the  Fibie.s  Branch. 

"  Firies,  December  7,  1885." 

(To  witness). — Were  you  the  writer  of  that  ? — I  was 
not.  ' 

Did  you  see  the  letter  when  it  was  written  ? — No. 

Did  you  read  it  when  It  was  published  ? — Perhaps  I 
did,  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

■  Do  you  know  who  was  the  author  of  that  letter  ? — I 
do  not  know. 

It  is  signed  "  A  member  of  the  Firies  branch  "? — I 
do  not  know  who  it  was. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your  attention  would  not 
be  called  to  this  matter  ? — It  might  have  been  called 
to  it. 

Did  you  see  it  ? — I  cannot  positively  say  now  I  did 
see  it,    but  I  might  have  seen  it. 

Is  there  any  doubt  in  your  mind  about  it  ? — I  am  not 
absolutely  certain. 
Have  you  any  doubt  ? — I  suppose  I  did  see  it. 

Did  you  see  it  before  it  went  to  the  paper  ? — I  did 
not.     I  am  certain  of  that. 

Do  you  approve  of  it  ? — Of  some  parts  of  it.  One 
part  contradicts  llio  other. 

Do  yon  approve  of  that  ? — I  do  of  some  parts,  as  far 
as  it  is  in  contradiction  of  the  other  statement. 

Who  wrote  it  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Beid. — I  said  that  I  would  recall  Mr.  Harrington 
to  show  who  wrote  it. 

Mr.  Atkinson. — Very  well. 

Cross-examinationcontinued.— Have  you  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  who  wrote  it  ? — No. 

Father  O'Connor,  I  ask  you  whether,  having  seen 
this  thing   in  the  public  prints,  you  did  not  endeavour 


to  ascertain  what  member  of  your  branch  of  the  League 
wrote  it  ?— I  might. have  inquired,  but  there  is  no  im- 
pression that  I  did  so  upon  my  memory. 

Let  me  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  some  time 
ago  you  told  me  that  the  reason  that  your  branch  did 
not  pass  a  resolution  of  condolence  with  the  Curtin 
family  was  because  they  were  afraid  of  the  moon- 
lighting band.  Did  you  take  any  step  to  prevent  the 
statement  I  have  read  to  you  being  disseminated  among 
the  people  as  the  action  and  the  feeling  of  Iho  League 
in  this  matter  ? — I  did  not.  ' 

Why  should  the  peonla  be  afraid  of  hurting  the  feel- 
ings of  the  relatives  of  the  moonlighters  ?— The  mother 
of  the  man  who  was  shot  was  mad. 

If  she  was  mad  a  resolution  of  condolence  with  the 
Curtin  family  would  Bcarcelv  have  hurt  her  feelings  ? — 
But  therp  were  her  other  children. 

Did  you  understand  that  the  Land  League  withheld 
their  sympathy  from  the  Curtin  family,  who  had  done 
nothing  wrong,  for  fear  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  the 
relatives  of  the  moonlighters  ? — I  was  not  responsible  for 
what  was  stated  in  the  letter.  It  did  not  emanate 
fi:om    the  League. . 

Did  you  believe  that  it  was  po.ssible  or  probable 
that  the  community,  seeing  this  as  emanating  from  a 
member  of  the  League  correcting  the  resolution  of  the 
League,  would  not  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
faithfully  represented  the  motives  and  the  action  of 
the  League  ? — Your  question  is  so  long  that  I  cannot 
answer  it. 

Well,  I  will  put  it  in  another  way.  'V^Tiat  conclu- 
siou  would  the  readers  of  this  letter  form  as  to  the 
motives  and  action  of  theLeague  ?— That  it  expressed 
the  motives  of  the  individuals  who  wrote  it. 

I  did  not  ask  you  that.  Can  you  form  no  opinion 
as  to  the  conclusions  which  the  readers  of  this  paper 
would  arrive  at  in  reference  to  the  motives  of  the 
League  in  not  condemning  the  Curtin  murder  ? — I 
cannot  say.   I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Did  you  take  any  steps  to  prevent  its  being  supposed 
that  that  letter  represented  the  real  motives  of  the 
League  ? — No. 

Now  I  pass  to  another  point.  Had  you  in  February 
1886,  an  interview  with  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Diily  NciDS  / — I  spoke  to  him. 

Did  you  see  an  account  of  that  interview  which  was 
published  in  the  Daily  News  ? — No,  I  did  not  that  I 
remember. 

Father  O'Connor,  have  you  any  doubt  that  you  saw 
the  account  of  that  interview  which  the  DiUy  News 
published  ? — I  do  not  think  that  I  got  the  Daily  News 
afterwards. 

Have  you  any  doubt  in  your  mind  that  you  saw  an 
account  of  that  interview  in  the  Daily  News  or  else- 
where ? — Well,  I  have  a  doubt  in  ray  mind  ;  I  do  not 
recollect-  it. 

Have  you  frequently  had  interviews  with  reporters  ? 
—No. 

Or  with  the  representatives  of  the  London  daily 
papers  ?— No.     I    recollect   seeing   some  eentlem»n 
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who  said  that  he  wanted  some  infonuation — some    ex- 
planation. 

Did  jou  know  that  it  was  wanted  for  the  purpose  of 
publication  in  a  newspaper  ? — ^No.  He  said  he  wanted 
to  hare  accurate  inforsfiation. 

Did  you  know  him  personally  ? — I  did  know  him  as 
being  a  newspaper  correspondent. 
,   Did  he  take  notes  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

Had  you  any  doubt  in  your  mind  that  he  wanted  the 
information  for  publication  in  a  new&paper  f* — I  was 
tolerably  persuaded  that  he  was  a  newspaper  corre- 
spondent, bat  the  only  thing  he  said  to  me  was  that  he 
wanted  accurate  information,  I  think  he  said  for  the 
Daily  News. 

Did  you  ascertain  what  newspaper  he  was  reporting 
for  ?— For  the  Daily  News. 

Now,  having  this  knowledge  that  the  information 
was  going  to  be  published  in  the  Daily  News,  did  yon 
never  get  a  copy  of  the  paper  in  which  it  appeared  to 
read  it  ? — I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Did  you  hear  that  it  did  appear  ? — I  think  so. 

Had  you  any  fault  to  find  with  the  report  ? — I  did 
not  see  it. 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  nature  of  the  report  ? — I  think 
I  did. 

Had  you  any  fault  to  find  with  it,  of  what  you  heard 
of  it  ? — I  do  not  think  that  I  had. 

Mr.  Atkinson. — Well,  I  will  read  the  account  as  it 
appears  in  the  Daily  News. 

Mr.  Eeid. — I  do  not  think  that  my  learned  friend  is 
entitled  to  do  that.  This  gentleman  says  that  he  has 
not  seen  the  report,  and  that  he  has  mei'ely  heard 
generally  what  its  nature  was. 

The  Pkesidbnt. — The  witness  can  be  asked  whether 
the  report  is  consistent  with  what  he  said. 

Cross-examination  continued.  —  Now,  Father 
O'Connor,  did  you  tell  the  representative  of  the  Daily 
News  this,  or  anything  like  this  ?  I  am  reading  from 
the  Daily  News  ot  February  1,  1880.  In  the  first 
place,  did  you  arrive  at  Firies  at  about  2  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  ? — Yes,  after  my  duties  were  over  I 
drove  over  from  Ballyhar  to  Firies. 

Did  you  go  there  with  the  intention  of  being  present 
at  a  meeting  of  the  local  branch  of  the  League  ?— I 
did. 

Did  the  fact  that  you  were  going  to  do  so  become 
known  to  the  people? — I  do  not  think  so. 

Is  it  true  that  hundreds  of  people  were  there  when 
you  arrived? — It  may  be  true,  but  I  do  not  recollect 
the  fact. 

Is  it  true  that  there  were  a  couple  of  hundred 
people  assembled  there  when  you  arrived  ? — It  may 
be  true. 

Is  it  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Have  you  a  recollection  that  there  were  a  large 
mnnber— an  unusual  number — of  people  about  ?  Ihere 
were  a  mmiber  aboutipe^haps. 

Were  there  a  conple  of  hundred  persons  present  ? — 
I  did  not  count  them. 

That  is  the  answer  you  give  to  mv  question.  Father 


O'Connor.  The  writer  of  the  account  says,  "  I  had 
an  interview  with  Father  O'Connor  immediately 
on  his  arrival."  Had  he  such  an  interview  with  you  ? 
—Yes. 

Were  you  "  Anxious  that  the  public  should  under" 
stand  the  origin  of  the  sad  occurrence  at  Castlefarm 
and  the  cause  of  the  feeling  of  the  people  towards  the 
Curtin  family  "  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  tell  him  that  "  There  had  been  a  consider- 
able number  of  evictions  in  the  district,  which  was 
the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Kenmare  "  ?— I  do  not 
distinctly  recollect  having  said  that,  but  I  might 
have  done  so. 

Did  you  tell  him  that  "  The  people  were  anxious 
that  the  iarms  from  which  the  tenants  had  been 
evicted  should  remain  on  the  hands  of  the  land- 
lords "  ? — I  do  not  remember  that. 

Did  you  say  this,  "  The  feeling  against  the  land- 
grabber,  as  the  man  who  takes  an  evicted  farm  is 
called, was  very  strong  "  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

Did  you  say  that  "  The  origin  of  the  moonlighting 
raid  for  arms  was  to  be  sought  for  in  the  determination 
of  the  people,  especially  the  yonng  men  of  the  district, 
to  create  such  a  feeling  that  no  one  would  venture  to 
take  an  evicted  farm  "  ? — That  was  the  feeling,  but 
when  I  said  **  the  people  "  I  meant  **  the  moon- 
lighters." 

Did  you  go  on  to  say,  "  No  doubt  the  taking  of  an 
evicted  farm  was  lawful,  but  on  the  principle  of 
doing  unto  others  as  you  would  they  should  do  unto 
you,  the  action  of  the  land-grabber  was  not  justifi- 
able ?"— I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  wrong 
in  that. 

Did  you  say  that  ? — I  should  have  a  very  good 
memory  if  I  could  remember  all  I  said  so  long  ago. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  you  said  it  ? — I  have  a 
doubt,  because  my  memory  does  not  serve  me  in  the 
matter.     I  do  not  recollect  the  precise  words  I  used. 

Tho  Pbesidekt. — It  is  not  the  precise  words  we 
want.  Is  that  the  substance  of  what  you  said  ? — I 
cannot  remember,  my  Lord. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Did  you  say  what  I 
have  read  in  substance  P — If  I  did,  I  do  not  think  that 
I  need  be  ashamed  of  it. 

Did  you  go  on  to  say,  "  The  object  therefore  of 
these  raids  was  to  '  cow  ' — that  was  Father  O'Con- 
nor's expression — any  one  who  might  meditate  land- 
grabbing  ;  not  only  so,  but  it  appeared  to  have  been 
calculated  upon  that  the  knowledge  that  the  moon- 
lighters possessed  arms  would  still  further  deter  in- 
tending land-grabbers."  Did  you  say  that,  in  sub- 
stance ? — In  substance  I  may  have  done  so. 

Did  you  go  on  to  say  :— "  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
since  the  said  outrage,  of  2,000  acres  of  land  on  Lord 
Kenmaife's  estate  from  which  the  tenants  have  been 
evicted,  not  a  single  acre  had  been  taken"?  Did  you  say 
that  ? — If  I  said  2,000  acres  I  should  have  been  exag- 
gerating.   If  I  said  so  I  must  have  spoken  loosely. 

Did  you  say  :— "  The  landlord  and  his  agent  had 
put  stock  on  some  of  these  lands,  but  this  had  proved 
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to  be  a  losing  game,  for  the  stock  had  to  be  sold  at 
less  than  was  paid  for  them  "  ?— Yes,  I  think  I  said 
that. 

'  Did  you  go  on  to  say  that  "  in  the  course  of  time 
the  ranks  of  the  moonlighters  had  been  recruited  by  a 
class  whose  objects  were  different  from  those  con- 
templated by  the  originators  of  the  system  "  ?— I 
Said  that  because  I  believed  it  to  be  true. 

Who  were  the  originators  of  the  system  ?— Those 
who  wanted  to  check  the  practice  of  taking  evicted 
farms. 

Who  were  they? — The  people  of  the  locality.  They 
were  men  who  did  not  want  to  rob  or  to  steal,  but 
merely  to  check  the  evictions.  If  you  want  my 
opinion  about  evicted  farms  I  will  give  it  you. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  in  the  course  of 
time  men  who  wished  to  rob  and  to  steal  attached  them- 
selves to  the  moonlighters,  whose  object  was  to 
prevent  evicted  farms  from  being  taken  ? — Yes. 

Then  you  go  on  to  say  ; — "  The  new  men  had  made 
use  of  the  moonlighting  system  for  the  purpose  of 
simple  robbery,  and  had  thus  in  some  instances  gone 
beyond  the  original  intention,  which  was  merely  to 
intimidate  intending  land-grabbers."  Did  you  use  that 
language  ? — I  may  have  done  so  in  substance. 

Now  I  beg  you  to  listen  to  this  : — "  What  the  people 
blamed  the  Curtins  for  was  that,  knowing,  as  they  are 
believed  to  have  known,  the  object  for  which  the 
arms  were  wanted,  they  did  not  give  them  up  peace- 
ably. They  did  not  do  so,  and  hence  the  sad  occur- 
rence— the  demand,  the  refusal,  the  quarrel,  and  the 
loss  of  life,  all,  in  Father  O'Connor's  opinion,  having 
much  in  common  with  a  brawl  in  a  publichouse." 
Did  you  say  that  ? — I  did,  because  I  thought  that 
there  had  been  some  dispute  about  the  giving  up  of 
the  arms.  A  dispute  must  have  taken  place  between 
the  Curtin  family  and  the  moonlighters.  I  think  that 
the  men  went  there,  not  with  the  intention  of  taking 
away  life,  but  to  get  the  arms,  and  that,  not  getting 
them,  their  passions  were  roused  and  they  committed 
a  bad  action,  just  the  same  as  in  a  publichouse  men 
who  go  there  with  no  intention  of  committing  a  bad 
action  when  the  excitement  of  drink  is  upon  them  do 
commit  bad  actions.  I  am  of  course  giving  you  what 
I  suppose  the  feelings  of  the  moonlighters  were. 

You  were  the  president  of  the  League  and  the 
parish  priest,  and  you  say  :— "  What  the  people  blamed 
the  Curtins  for  was  that,  knowing,  as  they  are  be- 
lieved to  have  known,  the  object  for  which  the  arms 
were  wanted,  they  did  not  give  them  up  peaceably  "  ? 
•—That  was  the  feeling  of  the  people. 

And,  of  course,  you  sympathized  with  them  ? — Yes. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  interview  ? — Yes. 

You  mentioned  yesterday  the  exhortation  which  you 
delivered  in  your  chapel.  I  observe  that  in  that  ex- 
hortation you  did  not  say  anything  at  all  about  these 
hostile  moonlighting  bands  ? — I  had  mentioned  it  so 
frequently  that  I  thought  it  was  unnecessary  to 
repeat  it. 

Will  you  tell  me  of  any  one  occasion  when  you  de- 


nounced from  the  altar  these  moonlighting  bands  ?^ 
There  was  a  Protestant  farmer  who  lived  about  half- 
a-mile  from  my  house,  and  some  ruffians  went  to  his 
house  moonlighting.  The  following  day  I  denounced 
their  action  as  strongly  and  as  forcibly  as  I  could,  and 
I  said  that  it  was  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  to  the 
country  that  they  should  have  attacked  his  house.  I 
added  that  instead  of  being  "  Home  Rulers,"  they 
were  nothing  but  "  home  robbers,"  and  that  as  long 
as  I  was  in  the  parish  I  would  do  my  best  to  stop  such 
practices.  I  said  that  I  knew  the  farmer  to  be  an 
honest  man  and  that  it  was  a  shame  and  a  disgrace 
that  they  should  have  attacked  him.  I  begged  of 
them  to  rise  up  against  such  conduct. 

Did  they  rob  him  ? — They  attempted  to,  but  whether 
they  took  any  money  from  him  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Had  he  grabbed  any  land  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Will  you  mention  anysingle  instance  where  you  have 
condemned  men  who  had  moonlighted  a  man  for 
having  grabbed  land  ? — Yes,  but  you  cannot  expect  me 
to  remember  all  the  men's  names.  I  can  give  you 
three  instances  where  I  denounced  the  robbers. 

I  am  asking  you  whether  you  can  give  me  any 
instances  where  you  had  denounced  the  moonlighting 
of  men  who  had  grabbed  farms  ? — I  could  not  do  so, 
because  there  was  no  grabbing  carried  on  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

Or  of  men  who  bad  paid  their  rent  ? — No,  I  never 
denounced  men  who  had  paid  their  rent. 

I  ask  you  whether  you  had  ever  denounced  the 
moonlighting  of  those  who  had  paid  their  rent  ? — I 
denounced  those  who  moonlighted  for  a  bad  and 
unlawful  or  an  immoral  purpose. 

Do  you  call  it  immoral  to  visit  the  houses  of  men 
who  had  grabbed  land  ?— The  means  would  not  justify 
the  end.  They  should  not  resort  to  such  means  as 
that.  They  should  have  resorted  to  moral  force,  and 
should  have  made  the  position  of  a  land-grabber  un- 
comfortable. 

Is  there  in  your  opinion  such  a  thing  as  lawful 
moonlighting  ? — No,  not  with  arms. 

From  what  class  did  the  moonlighters  come  ? — They 
were  mostly  the  thoughtless,  wild  young  men  of  the 
district. 

Farmers'  sons  ? — Yes,  and  farm  labourers  from 
18  to  25  years  of  age.  But  I  was  quite  sure  that 
behind  them  were  some  very  bad  characters.  I  did 
all  in  my  power  to  put  down  that  kind  of  thing.  I 
pointed  out  to  them  what  had  oucurred  in  1848,  and 
at  other  times  of  agitation,  when  traitors  rose  from 
among  their  own  ranks  and  destroyed  them.  I  did  so 
because  I  thought  that  that  would  be  the  most 
forcible  way  to  deter  them. 

You  warned  them  that  they  might  be  found  out  ? — It 
was  the  unlawful  course  of  conduct  which  they  were 
pursuing  that  I  condemned.  The  fear  of  immediate 
punishment  acts  very  forcibly. 

I  see  that  you  addressed  your  congregation  as 
though  it  contained  men  Who  had  joined  or  might 
join  this  band  ?-^Yes, 
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Now,  in  the  Kerry  Sentinel  ? — As  far  as  the  Kerry 
Sentinel  is  concerned  I  would  not  answer  at  all  for 
its  accuracy,  because  what  they  put  in  ia  sometimes 
founded  upon  the  statements  of  people  who  would  not 
always  send  accurate  reports.  ' 

Did  you  do  anything  to  insure  that  accurate  reports 
should  be  sent  to  the  papers  ? — No,  not  unless  it  was 
necessary  to  do  so. 

Now,  this  appears  in  the  Kerry  Sentinel  of  the  10th 
of  November,  1885  :— 

"  Father  O'Connor. — If  any  tenant  went  behind 
his  neighbour's  back  and  paid  his  rent  he  was  a 
traitor  and  a  coward,  and  should  be  cast  out  from 
among  them. 

"  (A'Toice. — '  Shoot  him,'  and  '  No,  no.')     

"  Father  O'Connor. — Don't,  but  put  what  we  call'a 
•  brassil  '  upon  him,  and  he  will  be  known  and 
execrated  all  over  the  country. ' ' 

What  is  a  "  brassi}  ?" — It  is  what  farmers  use 
when  they  go  to  a  fair  to  mark  the  cattle  and  sheep 
lest  they  should  go  astray. 

You  meant  that  as  a  mark  of  disapproval  — If  you 
will  allow  me  I  will  give  you  a  full  and  frank  ex- 
planation for  the  information  of  the  Court.  It  is  not 
literally  true.  I  meant  that  there  should  be  a  moral 
mark  of  disapproval  put  upon  him.  I  did  not  mean 
that  he  should  be  marked  physically. 

Did  you  use  those  words  ? — I  did  not  say  that  "  he 
would  be  known  and  execrated  all  over  the  country. " 

At  that  time  you  knew  that  moonlighters  were 
going  about  committing  these  outrages  'i — I  used  that 
language  at  a  time  when  the  people  were  greatly 
excited,  and  I  thought  it  better  to  suggest  to  them 
showing  some  harmless  disapproval  of  a  man  without 
resorting  to  violence.  I  merely  meant  a  mark  of 
censure  and  disapproval  of  his  conduct,  and  nothing 
else,  that  no  violence  should  be  used  to  him. 

Had  the  moonlighting  bands  at  that  time  got  beyond 
the  control  of  the  League  ?— The  League  never  had 
any  control  over  them. 

You  meant  that  the  community  at  large  should  know 
that  he  was  a  marked  man  ?— Yes. 

How  was  the  disapprobation  to  be  shown  ?— By 
censuring  him. 

In  what  way  ? — By  disapproving  of  him. 

By  not  dealing  with  him,  or  selling  to  him  ? — Oh, 
j  do  not  know  about  that.     It  did  not  include  that. 

Do  you  think  that  the  moonlighting  band  would  not 
be  led  by  your  language  to  regard  such'  a  man  as  an 
enemy  ? — Theyunderstood  me  perfectly — that  I  wanted 
no  violence  no  physical  force,  that  nothing  should  be 
done  to  the  man  except  that  he  should  be  censured. 

Ee-examined  by  Mr.  Kbid.— Mr.  De  Courcey,  the 
gentleman  who  went  to  America,  was  the  nephew  of 
Mrs.  Curtin,  and  was  on  good  terms  with  his  family, 
as  far  as  I  know.  Casey  was  one  of  the  persons  who 
was  convicted  and  punished  for  the  murder. 

Mr.  Eeid. — It  was  not  brought  home  to  him,  my 
Xord,  that  he  was  the  person  who  actually '  fired  the 
shot. 

Mr,    Atkinson. — I   happened   to   be     prosecuting 


counsel  in  that  case,  my  Lords,  and  it  was  held  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  proof  that  there  was  any  con- 
cert between  those  inside  and  those  outside  the 
house.  ,,' 

Mr.  Reid  (to,,  witness)!— Da. yon  know  whethe* 
Casey  was  a  member  of  the  Land  League  or  not  ?— > 
Well,  I  could  not  exactly  say.  ,  There  were  300  mem- 
bers of  the  League.  ' 

Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Curtin  ,was  a  member  of 
the  League  ? — I  knew  it  perfectly  well.  He  was 
vice-president  for  a  short  time. 

The' Curtin  family  were  boycotted  afterwards  ?—' 
Yes.  f 

••  By  all  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  only  bj 
some  ? — I  think  by  some. 

Were  '  those  the  relations  of  the  Sullivans  and 
Caseys  and  their  friends  ? — Some  were.  Of  course  I 
cannot  say  that  they  all  were.     But,  look  here 

Excuse  me.  Please  kindly  answer  my  questions.' 
The  point  is  whether  they  were  generally  boycotted, 
or  only  by  the  friends  and  connexions  of  the  men  who 
had  suffered.  Do  you  know  ? — I  do  not  know.  They 
were  boycotted  by  some  persons.  They  were  boy« 
cotted  through  the  intimidation  of  the  moonlighters.  ^ 

Were  they  boycotted  by  the  League  ? — They  were 
not  boycotted  by  the  League,  nor  can  I  name  one 
instance  where  anybody  attempted  to  do  it.  The  boy- 
cotting issued  from  the  other  party. 

With  regard  to  the  injury  to  the  pew  in  the  chapel.' 
You  said  that  was  aggravated  by  the  attack  of  tha 
police.  Is  that  the  opinion  you  expressed  ^  to  tha 
correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  ? — Yes.    ,. 

Did  you  yourself  provide  room  for  the  family  ia 
the  sacristy  ? — Yes  ;  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  pro<! 
cure  a  seat  in  place  of  the  one  that  was  broken.  I' 
had  to  go  all  the  way  to  Cork  to  get  it,  and  li 
brought  it  down.  The  people  made  a  descent  on  it 
and  broke  it  up  when  it  arrived. 

You  said  that  you  denounced  secret  societies,  and 
you  have  been  asked  whether  you  did  so  publicly.! 
Were  the  police  and  other  persons  present  in  the 
chapel  when  you  did  so  ? — Certainly.  The  moment  I 
heard  that  such  things  existed  I  denounced  them. 

Mr.  Davitt  came  down  to  the  district  after  Mr.- 
Curtin's  murder  ? — Yes.  , 

Did  he,  at  a  public  meeting,  denounce  this  crime 
and  the  people  connected  with  it  ? — I  cannot  say.  l' 
was  not  at  the  meeting. 


Mr.  E.  Harrington  was  at  this  point  recalled,  and,  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Eeid,  said, — I  remember  the  letter 
which  has  been  referred  to,  and  which  appeared  in 
the  Kerry  Sentinel.  The  writer  of  that  letter  was  a 
Mr.  De  Courcey,  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Curtin.  He  was  a' 
strong  sympathizer  with  the  family.  He  afterwards 
became  secretary  of  the  League. 

Mr.  Atkinson. — I  omitted,  my  Lords,  to  ask  one 
question  with  reference  to  the  letter  read  the  other 
day.  I  would  ask  Mr,  Harrington  whether  he  hasitot 
the  letter  t 
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Mr.  Harrington. — I  presume  not.  It  may  be  in  the 
office,  but  I  presume  not.  Coming  as  it  did  from  a 
relative,  and  knowing  the  danger  he  might  suffer  from 
these  moonlighters,  I  consented  to  publish  the 
letter. 


Mr.  Atkinson,  further  cross-examining  Father 
O'Connor.— Did  you,  on  the  Sunday  after  this  occur- 
rence, in  the  chapel  yard,  read  out  a  letter  you  had 
teceived  from  Mr.  Sheehan,  M.P.  ? — I  have  no  re- 
membrance of  having  done  so.  I  may  have  received 
a  letter  from  him,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  the 
circumstance. 

'  Did  yon  read  it  out  to  the  people  ? — I  am  not  aware 
that  I  did. 

What  did  you  do  with  it  ? — I  do  not  remember  what 
I  did  with  it.  I  did  not  attach  much  importance  to 
it. 

Mr.  Sheehan  is  member  of  Parliament  for  your 
division.  Surely  you  remember  whether  you  received 
a  letter  from  him  ? — I  have  no  distinct  recollection 
of  it. 

You  have  heard  it  read  here.  Have  you  any  doabt 
that  you  received  it  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Mr,  Keid. — This  letter  to  which  my  learned  friend 
refers  was  read  a  day  or  two  ago.  I  pointed  out  that 
it  was  misprinted  in  the  Kerry  Sentinel,  and  I  thought 
Sir  Henry  James  agreed  with  me.  A  more  correct 
copy  appears  in  the  Daily  News. 

The  President. — You  are  referring  now  to  the 
letter  which  appeared  in  the  account  of  the  interview 
in  the  Daily  jVews.  It  would  be  more  convenient  if 
we  bad  the  whole  thing  in  a  connected  form  from  the 
Daily  News. 

Mr.  Eei0. — Very  well,  my  Lord.  The  letter  is 
this  :— 

"  House  of  Commons,  Jan.  26,  1886.  Kev.  and 
dear  Sir, — At  this  important  juncture  in  our  history  I 
am  sorry  to  see  the  reports  of  the  Firies  display. 
Nothing  that  has  taken  place  yet  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land has  done  so  much  harm  to  the  National  cause. 
If  they  persist  they  will  ruin  us.  To-morrow  evening 
will  be  most  important  in  Parliamentary  history.  Our 
party  expects  the  defeat  of  the  Government  and  the 
resumption  of  power  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  If  we  succeed 
in  this,  which  we  are  confident  of  doing,  the  future 
of  our  country  will  be  great,  and,  although  an  appeal 
to  the  constituencies  must  be  made,  the  Irish  party 
in  these  few  days  have  made  an  impression  in  the 
future  that  no  Government  can  withstand.  The  Salis- 
bury Government  want  to  appeal  to  the  country  on  the 
integrity  of  the  Empire,  and  of  course  for  the  past 
few  days  have  tried  all  means  to  lead  to  this  by 
raking  up  the  Curtin  case  and  all  judicial  cases, 
which  must  be  avoided  for  a  short  time,  as  our 
Stoppage  to  Eviction  Act  will  cover  all  this. — Yours 
faithfully,  J.  D.  Sheehan." 

The  Peesidbnt.— That  is  the  letter.  Now,  have  you 
got  the  report  of  the  interview  with  the  witness  ? 

Mr.  Eeid.— I  will  read  it,  my  Lord.  I  think  it 
begins  ; — 

"  About  2  o'clock  the  parish  priest,  Eev.  Patrick 
O'C^onnor,  arrived,  having  driven  over  from  Ballyhar, 


an  adjoining  parish,  of  which  he  has  charge,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  of  Firies,  and  where  he  had  been  cele- 
brating mass.  His  intention  to  visit  Firies  and  to  be 
present  at  the  local  branch  of  the  League  was 
generally  known,  and  accordingly  about  a  couple  of 
hundred  people  had  by  this  time  assembled.  I  had  an 
interview  with  Father  O'Connor  immediately  on  his 
arrival,  in  the  course  of  which  he  stated  that  he  was 
anxious  that  the  public  should  understand  the  origina- 
tion of  the  sad  occurrence  on  Castle  Farm  and  the 
cause  of  the  feeling  of  the  people  towards  the  Curtin 
family.  There  had  been  a  considerable  number  of 
evictions  in  the  district,  which  is  all  the  property  of 
the  Earl  of  Kenmare.  The  people  were  anxious 
that  the  farms  from  which  the  tenants  were  thus 
evicted  should  remain  on  the  hands  of  the  landlord. 
The  feeling  against  the  land-grabber,  as  the  man  who 
takes  an  evicted  farm  is  called,  was,  he  said,  very, 
strong.  The  origination  of  the  moonlighting  raid  for 
arms  was  to  be  sought  for  in  the  determination  of  the 
people,  especially  of  the  young  men  of  the  district, 
to  create  such  a  feeling  that  no  one  would  venture  to 
take  such  a  farm.  No  doubt  the  taking  of  an  evicted 
farm  was  '  lawful,'  but  on  the  principle  of  doing 
unto  others  as  you  would  they  should  do  unto  you,  the 
action  of  the  land-grabber  was  not  justifiable.  The 
object  therefore  of  these  raids  was  to  '  cow  ' — that 
was  Father  O'Connor's  expression — anyone  who  might 
meditate  land-grabbing.  Not  only  so,  but  it  appeared 
to  have  been  calculated  upon  that  the  knowledge  that  the 
moonlighters  possesse'd  arms  would  still  further  deter 
intending  land-grabbers.  As  a  matter  of  fact  since  the 
said  outrage,  of  2,000  acres  of  land  on  Lord  Kenmare's 
estate  from  which  the  tenants  had  been  evicted,  not  a 
single  acre  had  been  taken.  The  landlord  and  his 
agent  had  put  stock  on  some  of  this  land,  but  this  had 
proved  to  be  a  losing  game,  for  the  stock  had  to  be 
sold  at  less  than  what  was  paid  for  it.  In  the 
course  of  time.  Father  O'Connor  continued,  the  ranks 
of  the  moonlighters  had  been  recruited  from  a  class 
whose  objects  were  different  from  those  contemplated 
by  the  originators  of  the  system.  The  new  men  had 
made  use  of  the  moonlighting  system  for  the  purpose 
of  simple  robbery,  and  had  thus  in  some  instances 
gone  beyond  the  original  intention,  which  was  merely 
to  intimidate  intending  land-grabbers. What  the  people 
blamed  the  Curtins  for  was  that  knowing,  as  they  are 
believed  to  have  known,  the  object  for  which  the 
arms  were  wanted  they  did  not  give  them  up  peace- 
ably. They  did  not  do  so,  and  hence  the  sad  occurrence, 
the  demand,  the  refusal,  the  quarrel,  and  the  loss  of 
life — all,  in  Father  O'Connor's  opinion,  having  much 
in  common  with  a  brawl  in  a  publichouse.  Father 
O'Connor  pointed  to  an  evicted  farm  within  view  of 
where  we  were  standing.  The  tenant,  a  man  named 
Moynihan,  had  been  evicted  in  August,  1E83,  not- 
withstanding that  he  expressed  his  wish  to  sell  his 
crops  on  foot  and  to  leave  the  money  in  the  hands  of 
the  auctioneer  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  rent. 
Moynihan,  who  has  eight  young  children,  has  since 
been  in  receipt  of  10s.  a  week  outdoor  relief  granted 
by  the  guardians  of  Killarney  Union  on  a  medical 
certificate  that  he  is  unfit  to  work.  Moynihan  was 
present  in  the  crowd  to-day,  and  looked  a  moderately 
healthy,  able-bodied  man  between  40  and  50  years  of 
age.  The  meeting  of  the  branch  National  League 
was  held  in  one  of  the  low-roofed  cottages,  half  a 
dozen  of  which  constitute  the  village  of  Firies. 
Before  commencing  the  regular  business,  which  was 
transacted  in  private.  Father  O'Connor  addressed  those 
present  in  reference  to  what  bad  occurred  on  the  pre- 
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ceding  Sunday.  They  all,  he  said,  regretted  what  had 
occurred  in  the  past,  and  would  do  their  best  to 
prevent  a  like  occurrence  in  the  future.  There  had, 
he  said,  been  no  expression  of  feeling  of  any  kind 
during  Divine  Service.  Everything  was  quiet  and 
peaceable  until  the  congregation  were  outside  the 
church.  Then  a  few  people,  relatives  and  acquaint- 
ances of  the  people  who  suffered — meaning,  as  I 
understood,  and  in  fact  it  could  not  otherwise  be 
interpreted,  relatives  and  friends  of  Sullivan  and 
Casey — made  somp  expressions  ,  of  disapprobation. 
Many  of  these  were  from  outside  the  parish  altogether. 
The  belief  of  the  people  was  that  the  police  turned 
upon  them  with  their  bS,tons  on  account  of  this  very 
partial  and  insignificant  booing  and  shouting,  and 
attacked  them  without  anything  like  adequate 
provocation.  Many  of  the  people  were  wounded  and 
bruised,  and  their  lives  were  in  danger.  It  was  only 
when  the  people  found  innocent  and  unoffending 
persons  wantonly  and  brutally  attacked  by  the  police 
that  some  women  entered  the  church  and  took  out  the 
pew  of  the  Curtin  family  and  broke  it  to  pieces 
outside  the  church  door.  He,  Father  O'Connor,  was 
not  present,  nor  was  he  cognizant  of  the  fact  of  yie 
pew  having  been  taken  out  of  the  church,  or  of  its 
having  been  broken,  until  he  afterwards  saw  the 
debris  scattered  about.  Wherever  ho  was  present  he 
had  done  all  he  could  to  prevent  any  imbecoming  con- 
duct or  any  insult  of  any  individual.  The  rev.  gentle- 
man concluded  by  reading  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  Sheehan,  M.P.  for  the  division  of  Kerry  in 
which  Firies  is  situated." 

Then  follows  the  letter,  my  Lords.  The  correspondent 
goes  on  : — 

"  These,  continued  Father  O'Connor,  were  the 
sentiments  of  disapprobation  which  came  from  Mr. 
Sheehan,  advanced  Nationalist  as  he  was.  The  Curtins 
are  more  or  less  boycotted,  although  no  formal 
sentence  of  boycotting  has  gone  forth.  The  black- 
smith, however,  having  been  threatened,  has  refused 
to  work  for  them.  A  man  who  used  to  do  odd  work 
about  the  farm  has  been  obliged  similarly  to  cease 
working  for  the  family,  and  the  house  which  was 
vacated  by  a  labourer  and  his  family,  who  since  the 
occurrence  have  been  brought  into  Castlefarm  house 
and  given  quarters  there,  has  been  burnt  down.  The 
policemen  stationed  in  the  hut  which  has  been 
erected  at  Castlefarm  have  to  attend  on  themselves, 
none  of  the  women  of  the  district  being  willing  to 
assist  them.  Finally,  a  notice,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy,  and  which  was  well  written 
in  imitation  of  print,  was  found  posted  to-day  on 
the  -door  of  an  unoccupied  house  in  the  village  : — 
'  If  we  are  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  blood" 
thirsty  perjurers  on  any  of  the  forthcoming  Sundays, 
take  good  care  you  will  stand  by  very  politely  and 
walk  out.  Do  not  be  under  the  impression  that  all 
the  moonlighters  are  dead  and  that  their  notice  is 
child's  play,  as  Shaun  Mallet  tilled  the  last  one. 
I'll  be  sure  to  keep  my  word,  as  you  will  see  before 
long.  So  have  no  welcome  for  the  Curtins,  and 
above  all  let  no  one  work  for  them  in  any  way.  As 
you  respect  the  Captain  and  as  you  value  your  own  life 
abide  by  this  advice. — Signed,  A  Moonlighter.'  " 
That,  my    Lords,  I    think    is    really    all    the    inter- 


Mr.  Patrick  James  Foley,  member  of  Parliament 
for  Connemara,  was  next  examined  by  Mr.  Bms. 


Inspector  Tunbridge  in  his  evidence  here  said  ho 
got  instructions  to  trace  two  Bank  of  England  610 
notes,  one  numj)ered  47,119  and  the  other  76,216,  and 
that  there  was  a  letter  of  March  22,  1881 — which 
ought  to  be  1883 — from  John  S.  Walsh,  secre- 
tary of  the  Land  League,  stating  that  he  had  lost  those 
two  notes.  Tunbridge  said  he  traced  them,  and  that 
he  found  that  the  note  47,119  had  been  paid  by  the 
Bank  of  England  to  the  Corttral  Bank,  and  that  by 
the  Central  Bank  it  had  been  given  in  payment  of  a 
cJieque  for  £100  drawn  by  P.  J.  Foley,  the  manager 
of  the  Pearl  Life  Assurance.  Now,  Mr.  Foley,  is 
it  the  case  that  you  gave  for  that  bank  note  a 
cheque  for  £100  ?— Yes. 

In  eiohauge  for  your  cheque  the  Central  Bank  gave 
this  bank  note  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  find  in  your  bank-book  an  entry  of  that 
£100  ?— Yes. 

You  were  the  manager  of  the  Pearl  Life  Assurance 
Company  P — Yes. 

Were  you  in  the  liabit  of  exchanging  cheques  at  this 
time  ? — I  believe  that  is  the  only  cheque  I  ex- 
changed with  Mr.  Byrne,  but  I  believe  I  cashed  small 
cheques  for  him. 

Had  Byrne  a  banking  account  in  England  ? — I 
believe  not. 

You  had  a  banking  account  of  course  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  receive  cheques  from  Byrne  and  give  him 
in  exchange  a  cheque  of  your  own  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  that  transaction  recorded  in  any  way  ?— 
I  think  my  cheque  has  been  proved. 

Have  you  got  the  debit  in  your  account  ? — The  bank- 
book has  been  already  before  the  Court.  The  debit 
on  that  date  was  "  Sundries,  £600."  It  went  in 
with  other  matters.  The  credit  sideshows  my  cheque 
to  Byrne  for  £100  on  September  2. 

Mr.  Eeid. — I  see,  my  Lords,  there  is  a  credit  entry 
of  £600  in  the  pass-book,  and  a  debit  entry  of  the 
same  date,  "  Byrne  £100."  (To  witness.)  Did  you 
receive  on  that  date  a  cheque  for  £100  from  Mr, 
Byrne  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  M0EPHy. — We  cannot  have  this  cheque  with- 
out some  account  of  it. 

Mr.  Reid. — I  am  speaking  now  of  the  cheque 
given  by  Mr.  Byrne  to  this  gentleman.  Of  course  he 
would  not  have  that  cheque.  (To  witness.)  Have  you 
any  means  of  knowing  how  that  sum  of  £600  was 
made  np  ? — I    have  tried  to  ascertain,  but  cannot. 

Yott  recollect  that  this  £100  cheque  was  given  in 
exchange  for  another  £100  cheque  ? — Yes. 

It  has  been  stated  that  this  cheque  of  yours  for  £100 
was  in  a  certain  cheque-book  kept  in  the  outside 
office;  can  you  tell  me  from  what  cheque-book  that 
cheque  was  taken  ? — The  counterfoil  of  that  cheque- 
book is  in  possession  of  the  Court,  and  that  will  show 
that  the  cheque-book  was  not  kept  for  any  special 
purpose . 

Mr.  MUBPHY. — The  counterfoil  was  asked  for  at  an 
I  earlier  period,  bat  not  produced. 
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Witness, — I  ato  positive  that  the  counterfoils  were 
sent  in  here. 

The  Attobnby-Gbnkeal.^No  counterfoils  were 
ever  produced  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Ebid  (to  witness). — This  cheque  was  pasted 
on  to  the  counterfoil  and  afterwards  extracted.  'V^en 
was  it  so  extracted  ? — When  I  received  a  subpoena 
from  The  Timet  my  clerk,  Mr.  Shrubsole,  took  it 
out. 

Mr.  Eeid. — Here  is  the  cheque,  which  is  drawn  by 
Mr.  Foley  in  favour  of  Frank  Byrne  or  order  for  £100, 
and  endorsed  by  Byrne.  On  the  back  is  the  mark  of  its 
having  been  pasted  on. 

Witness. — I  sent  the  counterfoils  to  Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Ebib. — Perhaps  there  has  been  a  mistake.  Will 
you  look  and  see. 

Mr.  Mtjbpht. — May  I  suggest  that  the  witness 
should  also  bring  us  information  as  to  how  this  £600 
was  made  up.     Can  we  have  the  paying-in  slip  ? 

Witness. — I  have  endeavoured  to  get  it  at  the  bank, 
but  have  not  been  able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Rbid.— Will  you  try,  Mr.  Foley,  to  find  out 
how  this  £600  was  composed,  and  also  what  has 
happened  to  the  counterfoils.  Perhaps  your  Lordship 
will  allow  the  matter  to  be  postponed. 

The  Pkesident. — Very  well. 

Mr.  LoCKWOOD. — During  the  examination  of  Father 
Lawlor  certain  books  were  alluded  to  as  being  kept 
in  the  Killorglin  branch,  of  which  he  was  president. 
These  he  undertook  to  produce.  Perhaps  your  Lordship 
will  permit  me  now  to  recall  him. 

The  Eev.  T.  Lawlor  was  then  recalled  and  cross- 
examined  by  SlE  H.  Jambs.  He  said, — I  produce  two 
books  belonging  to  the  League,  The  list  of  members 
runs  from  1885  to  1888.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is 
correct.  It  purports  to  show  all  the  members  of  the 
Killorglin  branch  of  the  National  League  during  the 
years  1885  to  1888  inclusive.  There  is  no  minute- 
book  except  one  containing  entries  beginning  Sep- 
tember 19,  1886.  There  is  one  entry  in  October  and 
another  on  March  20.  There  is  also  an  entry  on  May 
15  and  on  March  6,  1887.  Substantially  two  or  three 
entries  in  September  and  four  or  five  in  October, 
1^86,  are  the  minutes  recorded.  On  September  19, 
1886,  is  recorded  a  resolution  censuring  the  tenantry 
of  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett  for  acting  contrary  to 
every  rule  and  principle  of  the  League  by  entering 
into  a  contract  with  their  landlord  to  buy  their  hold- 
ing at  a  ruinous  number  of  years'  purchase,  the  effect 
of  which  would  be  to  charge  them  with  a  rent  which 
they  would  be  unable  to  bear  for  any  length  of  time. 

What  had  you  to  do  with  censuring  the  tenantry  of 
Sir  E.  Blennerhassett  ? — Thesetenants  came  to  us  and 
asked  for  advice.  They  owed  a  deal  of  rent — their 
rents  being  excessive  and  fallen  into  arrear.  Then 
the  landlord's  agent  came  to  them  and  said,"  There 
is  only  one  alternative  to  your  eviction,  go  into  the 
Purchase  Court  and  purchase  at  so  many  years'  rent, 
and  then  you  will  be  settled   down  on  your  farms." 


We  advised  them,"  Suffer  yourselves  to  be  evicted, 
but  do  not  purctiase  at  a  ruinous  price."  They  did 
not  take  our  advice,  but  a,  Commissioner  on  behalf  of 
the  Land  Court  came  down  and  pressure  was  put  upon 
them  by  which  they  agreed  to  buy  at  24  years'  pur- 
chase. 

SlE  H.  JAMBS.— But  they  chose  to  do  it  ?— After 
acting  contrary  to  our  advice  they  came  back  to  us 
and  asked  what  they  should  do  then.  We  told  them 
to  go  about  their  business,  and  we  passed  a  vote  of 
censure  npon  them. 

But  when  they  chose  to  buy  their  holdings  what  had 
you  to  do  with  it  ?— We  looked  to  the  interests  of 
the  people  in  general  ;  .these  persons  set  a  bad  exam- 
ple, and  the  country  would  be  ruined  in  a  short  time 
if  tenants  were  forced  into  purchasing. 

Do  I  understand  that  the  tenants  were  willing  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  to  their  landlords,  and  that  you 
considered  it  the  duty  of  the  Land  League  to  censure 
them  ? — They  were  not  willing,  but  were  threatened 
with  eviction  if  they  did  not  purchase.  If  there  had 
been  no  threat  of  eviction  we  should  have  had  nothing 
to  say. 

There  is  nothing  about  that  in  your  resolution,  which 
merely  censures  them  for  agreeing  to  the 
purchase  ?— They  went  one  by  one  to  the  agent,  who 
would  not  tell  them  how  many  years'  purchase 
they  were  to  pay.  Their  rent  was  £52,  which 
was  an  extravagant  rack-rent,  the  valuation 
being  £18  or  £20.  The  agent  told  them  that  if  they 
purchased  their  rent  would  only  be  £44  a  year,  and 
that  after  49  years  their  children  would  be  rent  free. 
We  censured  them  for  going  to  the  agent  separately, 
although  they  had  promised  us  to  act  together. 

Does  not  a  Commissioner  hold  a  Court  to  consider 
the  justice  of  agreements  between  landlords  and 
tenants  ? — I  should  rather  call  him  a  valuer,  although 
the  resolution  speaks  of  him  as  a  Commissioner. 

Does  not  the  valuer  report  to  the  Land  Commis- 
sioners, and  the  agreement  between  landlord  and  tenant 
is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commissioners  on 
receiving  the  report  of  the  valuer  ? — Yes, 

And  anything  the  tenants  did  would  not  come  into 
effect  until  it  had  been  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioners ? — Quite  so. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  while  your 
branch  of  the  League  was  in  existence  from  1885  to 
1888,  the  only  minute-book  you  have  is  substantially 
one  relating  only  to  October,  1886.  Where  are  the 
others  ? — We  had  not  any.  We  never  thought  that  tlfa 
light  of  public  opinion  would  be  thrown  upon  our  pro- 
ceedings in  a  remote  little  town  in  Kerry.  We 
attempted  to  help  in  our  small  way  the  national  ques- 
tion, and  to  preserve  peace  and  order  in  our  district, 
and  we  did  not  anticipate  being  asked  questions  about 
our  proceedings.  Our  secretary,  who  was  a  civil 
engineer,  had  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do,  and  had  not 
always  time  to  enter  up  the  minutes.  It  was  a  trouble 
we  did  not  wish  to  impose  upon  him.  Sometimes  he 
ontered   them  upon  the  occasion,  or  the  under-secre- 
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tary,  or  toofe  a  few  notes  of  the  business,  from  which 
the  minate-book  would  be  written. 

At  one  time  you  did  keep  a  minute-book.  Why  did 
you  discontinue  doing  so  ? — I  have  already  told  you. 

Why   did   you    discontinue    the  minute-book   after 

September   and    October  ? — It   is   possible    that   the 

secretary  was  away.    Sometimes  the  secretary  made 

•  notes  of  the  business  and  took  them  home  and  had  not 

time  to  enter  them,  and  the  notes  would  be  destroyed. 

Is  that  the  only  reason  you  can  give  why  the  minute- 
book  kept  in  September  and  October  subsequently 
ceases  there  ?^^So  far  as  I  can  I  have  given  an 
answer. 

Was  your  branch  suppressed? — ^We.  did  not  look  upon 
it  as  suppressed.    Balfour  tried  to  suppress  it. 

You  mean  Mr.  Balfour,  the  Chief  Secretary  ?-^Yes. 
Our  League  was  proclaimed  dangerous  in  September, 
1887. 

Although  it  was  suppressed  in  terms,  you  went  on 
and  did  not  treat  it  as  a  suppression  ?— We  did  not 
look  upon  it  as  a  suppression.  We  continued  to  exist 
in  1888  as  if  no  suppression  had  taken  place. 

What  difference  did  the  suppression  make  to  you  ? — 
We  were  not  allowed  to  meet  publicly  as  before,  and 
we  met  secretly,  though  sometimes  in  the  open  air. 

And  you  took  good  care,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
police  coming  to  your  meetings,  not  to  keep  minute- 
books  ? — ^As  a  matter  of  fact  we  never  kept  a  minute- 
book. 

After  the  suppression  you  continued  to  carry  on  your 
business,  but  did  not  allow  it  to  be  so  public  as 
hitherto  ? — It  was  just  as  public  as  before.  We  sent 
our  resolutions  to  the  papers.  We  kept  copies  of  the 
resolutions  we  passed. 

Although  you  did  not  think  it  necessary,  on  account 
of  the  secretary's  business  engagements,  to  keep  a 
minute-book,  yet  you  did  keep  copies  of  the  resolu- 
tions ? — I  do  not  say  that.  I  do  not  say  that  we  kept 
copies  of  the  resolutions.  We  kept  them  for  the 
moment  for  the  purpose  of  accuracy,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sending  them  to  the  papers.  Sometimes  the 
secretary  wrote  resolutions  and  sometimes  I  did. 

Be-ezamined  by  Mr.  LOCKWOOD. — It  is  not  true  to 
suggest  that  for  any  purpose  whatever,  so  far  as  I 
know,  the  secretary  discontinued  keeping  a  minute- 
book,  although  there  may  be  a  discontinuance  in  the 
entries.  So  far  as  I  know  there  was  nothing  to  con- 
ceal. After  the  conduct  of  the  Blenuerhassett  tenants 
we  communicated  with  the  Land  Commissioners,  who 
refused  to  ratify  it  when  they  understood  that  intimi- 
dation had  been  used.  In  their  answer  to  our  com- 
munication, dated  November  19,  1886,  the  Commis- 
sioners said  that  if  coercion  to  induce  the  tenants  to 
purchase  or  to  accept  the  terms  offered  had  been 
proved  at  the  proper  time  the  case  would  have  been 
dismissed.  The  tenants,  they  said,  had  not  complained, 
and  the  application  had  been  granted,  since  which 
time  the  landlord  had  been  at  considerable  expense 
to  repair  a  sea-wall  and  prove  his  title.  Under  those 
circumstances  the  Commissioners  postponed  the  matter 


for  a  short  time  to  enable  the  parties  to  arrive  at  an 
amicable  settlement.  Ultimately  the  Commissioners 
compelled  the  landlord  and  his  agent  to  reduce  the 
number  of  years'  purchase  to  be  given  very  consider- 
ably. In  consequence  of  our  action,  I  believe,  tha 
tenants,  instead  of  having  to  pay  24  years'  purchase, 
only  had  to  pay  16  or  17  years.  So  far  as  I  know 
there  are  not  many  cases  in  which  tenants  who  had 
entered  into  bargains  had  been  unable  to  pay,  and 
their  land  had  been  put  up  for  sale.  I  consider  that 
in  this  case  the  action  of  the  Land  Commissioners 
justifles  the  course  the  League  took. 

You  say  that  you  sent  to  the  newspapers  the  resolu" 
tions  passed  by  you  from  time  to  time  ? — I  did  so 
occasionally,  and  the  under-secretary  did  so 
frequently,  and  for  the  most  part  they  appeared  in 
the  Kerry  Sentinel  and  sometimes  in  the  Cork 
Examiner  and  Herald. 


Mr,  Ebid. — May  I  explain  to  your  Lordships  now 
what  coarse  we  intend  to  pursue  ?  We  had  intended 
to  deal  exhaustively  with  the  five  counties  mentioned 
by  Sir  C.  Eussell  some  time  ago,  and  to  call  respon- 
sible persons  from  such  of  the  Land  League  and 
National  League  branches  in  those  counties  as  the 
other  side  had  specially  pointed  out,  onr  object  being 
twofold — first,  to  give  my  learned  friends  oppor- 
tunities of  cross-examination  as  to  the  alleged  com- 
plicity of  League  branches  with  crime  ;  and,  secondly, 
to  bring  before  the  Court  some  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  League  branches  in  the  five  coimties  in  circum-* 
stances  which  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  its 
being  said  that  we  had  selected  certain  branches.  We 
have  not  yet  finished  this  work  undertaken  in  con- 
nexion with  these  five  particular  counties,  but  we 
have  made  considerable  progress  with  four  of  them. 
We  do  not  propose  to  proceed  further  in  the  line 
which  we  have  followed  up  to  now  in  connexion  with 
these  counties,  but  we  intend  to  call  witnesses  from 
them  with  reference  to  matters  of  fact  which  may  be 
thought  to  have  a  material  bearing.  There  will  also 
be  some  evidence  relating  to  other  counties. 


Henry  O'Connor,  examined  by  Mr.  Emr,  deposed, 
— I  am  a  farmer  in  Kerry  and  was  the  secretary  of  the 
Causeway  Land  League  and  National  League.  I  knew 
a  man  named  Bobert'Dissit.  He  was  not  a  Land 
Leaguer.    He  was  a  National  Leaguer  in  1886. 

Mr.  Eeid. — This  evidence  has  reference  to  the  testis 
mony  of  the  informer  Buckley,  my  Lord.  Was  William 
Fenix  a  Land  Leaguer  ? — No.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  'League  in  1885.  Pat  Dee  was  a 
member  of  the  Land  League  and  National  League. 
Eugene  Fitzgerald  belonged  neither  to  the  Land 
League  nor  to'.the  National  League.  DanDee  belonged 
to  neither  League.  John  M'Grath,  Maurice  Harman, 
James  Looney,  Eichard  Casey,  and  Samuel  Hayes  did 
not  belong  to  either  League.  The  two  last-named 
were  strangers.  They  did  not  belong  to  the  parish. 
There  are  20  or  30  men  named  Harrington  in  the  dis" 
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trict.  I  do  not  know  who  are  the  persons  of  that  name 
alladed  to  in  Buckley's  evidence.  Maurice  Ijawlor 
was  not  a  member  either  of  the  Land  League  or 
National  League.  I  was  quite  familiar  with  the  per- 
sons who  constituted  the  League. 

Was  the  Land  League  or  National  League  in  sym- 
pathy with  outrage  -or  opposed  to  it  ? — No  ;  quite  the 
contrary. 

Before  the  Land  League  was  established,  were  there 
any  outrages  ? — Yes. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  League  do  you 
remember  any  outrage  committed  upon  a  man  on 
account  of  his  having  taken  an  evicted  farm  ? — I 
could  not,  because  no  one  then  took  evicted  farms. 
•  But  there  were  outrages  before  the  League  ? — I 
should  say  more  than  after  the  League  was  esta- 
blished. 

By  Mr.  Davitt. — I  know  the  district  of  Causeway 
very  well.  I  heard  on  one  occasion  in  1887  that  the 
workmen  of  Dr.  O'Connor  had  been  visited  by  moon- 
lighters, and  that  shots  had  been  fired  into  his  house. 
I  heard  also  that  the  police  reported  that  the  League 
was  responsible.  Thereupon  I,  as  secretary  of  the 
League,  and  my  son  went  to  Dr.  O'Connor's  place  and 
worked  for  him  for  three  days  in  order  to  show  that 
the  Land  League  was  in  no  way  implicated. 

Buckley,  the  informer,  swore  that  a  meeting  of  the 
League  was  held  in  the  beginning  of  1882  for  the  pur- 
pose of  denouncing  Terence  Boyle,  who  was  subse- 
quently outraged.  Did  you  attend  that  meeting  ? — 
No ;  I  was  in  America  then. 

When  did  the  outrage  on  Boyle  occur  ? — In  Novem- 
ber, 1880.  The  League  branch  was  not  then  esta- 
blished. 

Do  yon  remember  great  excitement  being  caused  by 
a  bailiff  serving  a  notice  of  ejectment  upon  a  de:id 
man  ?^I  heard  of  the  occurrence. 

You  heard  that  the  bailiff  entered  the  house  and 
laid  the  document  on  the  body  of  the  dead  man  ? — I 
could  not  swear  that  that  was  done  of  my  own  know- 
ledge ;  but  I  heard  of  it. 

The  infortiier  Buckley  swore  that  he  practised  in 
Donnelly's  field  with  a  revolver  which  he  had  obtained 
from  Fenix  ? — Donnelly's  field  is  quite  close  to  the 
police  barracks.  If  a  shot  were  fired  there  the  police 
would  bear  it- 
Did  yon  know  that  Buckley  associated  with  police- 
men ? — Oh,  yes,  and  he  gave  •  them  information,  but 
the  police  did  not  take  it,  knowing  his  character. 

If  he  did  practise  in  that  field  with  a  revolver  the 
police  must  have  known  it  ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  SiB  H.  James. — You  say  that 
you  went  to  work  for  Dr.  O'Coimor  for  three  days  in 
order  to  show  that  the  League  had  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  outrage  committed  upon  him.  When  was 
that  ?— In  April,  1887. 

Were  you  secretary  of  the  old  Land  League  ? — Yes  ; 
I  became  secretary,  I  should  say,  on  March  1,  1881 . 

Had  the  Land  League  been  established  before  that  ? 
—Yes,    It  was  established  about  the  1st  of  January. 


Who  was  secretary  before  you  ? — John  Lynch. 

How  many  members  were  there  in  the  League  ?— 
175. 

Where  do  you  get  your  figures  from  ? — From  that 
old  book  there  (pointing  to  a  book  before  Mr.  Reid). 

Who  was  the  treasurer  ? — Thomas  Diggin. 

Did  you  keep  a  cash-book  ? — I  always  put  down 
any  money  received. 

Have  you  that  book  with  you?— No,  I  could  not  tell 
you  where  it  is. 

Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  it  ?— I  do  not. 

Is  the  treasurer  whom  you  have  mentioned  alive  ? — 
No  ;  he  has  gone  to  join  the  great  majority. 

Did  you  inquire   for    the  book  ? — Yes  ;    I  went   to 
Diggin's  widow,  who  told  me  that  she   had  destroyed 
the  book,  as  it  reminded  her  of  her  good  husband. 
,  No  minute-book  was  kept  ? — No. 

What  is  this  book  which  you  have  produced  ? — It 
relates  to  the  National  League. 

Where  did  you  m»et  in  the  days  of  the  old  Land 
League  ? — In  a  house  which  we  rented  at  Causeway. 

Did  you  meet  every  week  ? — At  first  there  were 
weekly  meetings,  and  afterwards  fortnightly  meetings. 

Were  there  any  Fenians  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — I 
have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact,  but  I  have 
reasons    to    believe    that   there  were. 

Had  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  certain  persons 
whom  you  knew  were  Fenians  ? — I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  a  secret  society  existed. 

I  spoke  of  Fenians.  Had  you  any  reason  to  believe 
that  certain  people  whom  you  knew  were  members  of 
that  society  ?— I  could  not  say  that. 

If  a  secret  society  existed  it  was  composed  of 
individuals  ? — Certainly. 

Had  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  you  knew  who 
those  individuals  were  ? — No  ;  I  may  have  had  my 
suspicions. 

You  knew  William  Fenix,  of  whom  Buckley  spoke  ? 
' — Yes  ;  he  was  a  shoemaker,  living  in  Causeway. 
.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ?— No. 

Did  you  suspect  that  William  Fenix  was  a  Fenian  ? 
^I  may  have  suspected  him. 

Did  he  ever  come  to  the  Land  League  rooms  ? — Will 
you  allow  me  to  explain  ?  The  Land  League  room 
was  ^Iso  the  room  used  by  the  Causeway  band  for 
practising.  They  practised  there  almost  every  even- 
ing, and  when  there  was  no  practice  the  bandsmen 
were  constantly  coming  in  and  out.  They  frequented 
the  room  largely  on  Sunday  evening  when  the  League 
met. 

Did  these  persons  whom  yon  suspected  belong  to  the 
band  ?— I  do  not  know.     I  could  not  say  that. 

Who  was  the  landlord  of  the  house  ?— Thomas  Casey. 

How  many  were  the  bandsmen  in  number  ? — From 
12  to  16. 

Was  R.  Dissit  a  member  of  the  band  ? — He  was 
bandmaster. 

Was  William  Fenix  a  member  of  the  band  ?— Yes. 

Patrick  Dee  ?— No. 

Eugene  Fitzgerald  ?— Yes. 
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John  M'Grath  and  Kay  Drisco'll  ? — The  witness  was 
understood  to  reply  in  the  affirmative. 

You  knew  John  Lynch  ? — Yes  ;  I  knew  all  these 
men.  They  all  lived  in  Causeway  or  in  the  neigh- 
lioarhood.    Some  of  them  lived  about  two  miles  away. 

They  were  known  to  you  ?— Yes. 

How  many  of  these  men  are  now  living  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Causeway  ?  Are  the  majority  of 
them  living  there  ? — Yes. 

Is  Fenix  there  ? — Yes. 

Does  this  book  contain  the  names  of  all  the  175 
members  ? — Yes. 

Are  the  entries  made  in  your  handwriting  ? — All, 
esceptins  the  names  of  the  president  and  the  secre- 
tary, which  are  in  the  handwriting  of  Father  O'SulIi. 
van. 

But  the  list  of  members  was  made  out  by  yourself  ? 
—Yes. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  of  the  men  I  have  mentioned 
at  any  of  the  meetings  of  the  Land  League  ? — They 
were,  as  I  have  said,  members  of  the  band,  and  they 
iMed  to  come  intb  the  room  where  we  met  to  see  that 
their  instruments  were  not  harmed.  They  were  always 
in  a  great  hurry  to  get  us  out  of  the  room.  One 
member  of  the  band  would  stay  in  the  room  to  take 
care  of  the  instruments. 

Did  all  the  members  of  the  band  stay  in  the  room  ? 
— No  ;  there  might  be  one  there. 

Do  you  remember  a  meeting  convened  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protesting  against  the  action  of  a  man  who 
had  taken  land  from  one  Sullivan  ? — No. 

Did  such  a  meeting  take  place  "i" — Not  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

When  did  you  leave  for  America  ?— On  November  2, 
1881. 

Have  you  ever  seen  James  Buckley  at  any  of  the 
meetings  ? — No. 

You  were  acting  as  secretary  in  May,  1881  ? — Yes. 

You  knew  Sheehy,  of  whom  Buckley  spoke  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  know  a  place  called  the  fort  in  Ballin- 
glanna  ? — Yes.  4 

How  far  is  Ballyduff  from  Ballinglanna  ?— The  fort 
is  on  the  boundary  of  Ballinglanna. 

Is  there  a  village  of  Ballinglanna  ? — No. 

Is  there  a  village  at  Ballyduff  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  know  the  people  who  live  at  Ballyduff  ? — 
The  majority  of  them. 

Did  you  know  Eichard  Casey  ? — Yes. 

Samuel  Hayes  ?— Yes. 

Patrick  Harrington  ?— Yes. 

John  Harrington  ? — ^Yes. 

Maurice  Lawler  ? — I  would  not  say  that  I  knew 
him. 

Did  these  men,  with  the  exception  of  Casey,  all 
come  from  Ballyduff  ?— Yes  ;  from  the  parish  of  that 
name. 

From  where  did  Casey  come  ? — ^From  the  parish  of 
Batoo. 

Do  you  know  a  place  called  £illura  ? — I  do. 

Did  Casey  come  from  it  ?— No. 


Is  there  a  liichard  Casey  living  at  Killura  ?— There 
is  ;  but  he  is  not  the  man  whom  you  are  alluding  to. 
You  are  alluding  to  the  moonlighting  man. 

You  say  that  the  man  I  refer  to  was  a  moonlighter. 
How  do  you  know  that  the  man  T  am  referring  to  was 
a  moonlighter  ?— I  should  be  very  sorry  to  think  he  is. 
(Laughter.)  I  said  it  because  Buckley  swore  he  was 
a  moonlighter. 

Your  impression  is  that  he  was  not  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  ho  was  or  not.    (Laughter.) 

At  this  point  the  Court  adjourned  for  luncheon.         "•■ 

On  its  reassembling  SIR  H.  JAMES  continued  his 
cross-examination  of  the  witness. 

What  is  the  date  of  the  first  entry  you  have  in  that 
book  ?— March  SO. 

Did  you  make  the  entries  of  admission  of  members 
at  the  time  thRy  were  admitted  ? — I  did. 

So,  if  a  man  appears  there  as  admitted  in  August, 
1881,  he  would  have  been  admitted  on  the  day  appear- 
ing in  that  book  ? — No  ;  when  the  League  was  started 
there  Lynch  held  the  position  of  secretary.  The  few 
names  that  got  in  at  the  time  he  wrote  in  a  copy- 
book. When  Lynch  left  the  priest  appointed  me 
secretary,  aud  I  wrote  to  Dublin  lor  this  book  ;  so  I 
copied  these  names  from  the  copybook  and  then 
followed  on. 

Take  the  later  entries — those  in  the  summer  of  1881 
— June,  July,  and  August.  Were  the  entries  then  of 
persons  admitted  made  when  they  were  admitted  ? — 
On  the  very  day  that  the  members  were  admitted  their 
names  were  taken  down. 

Turn  to  your  book,  August,  1881.  Do  you  see  there 
the  admission  of  a  man  named  Thomas  Mulvihill  ? — 
Yes  ;  August  14. 

Was  he  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

Is  that  a  true  entry  ?  Was  he  admitted  on 
August  14  ? — That  is  what  I  see  here. 

He  was  not  a  member  before  that  date  ? — Not  that 
I  am  aware  of. 

Who  sent  the  account  of  the  meetings  to  the  Kerry 
Sentinel  ? — Correspondence  ? 
^  Yes.— Well,  I  did. 

You  were  secretary  ? — I  will  account  for  any  re- 
ports I  sent. 

Were  you  secretary  in  March,  1881  ? — I  was. 

In  March,  1881,  your  Lordships  see  we  have  a  state- 
ment that  "  a  largely  attended  meeting  of  a  local 
branch  of  the  Land  League  was  held  here  on  Sunday. 
The  Rev.PatrickO'Sullivan,C.C.,  occupied  the  chair. 
Among  the  members  present  were  F.  G.  Fearse  " — — 
Witness. — Thomas  would  be  the  name. 

"  T.  O'Connor,  J.  Barry  ;"  and  then  there  is  a 
second  T.  O'Connor.  Do  you  recognize  these  names  ? 
—Yes. 

Now,  on  this  date,  March  25,  appears  the  name  of 
Thomas  Mulvihill  ? — Yes  ;  he  came  on  that  date  ; 
he  came  to  tell  us  he  would  be  a  member  of  the 
League.  He  had  not  paid  his  subscription.  The  name 
of  a  member   is  taken  down  on  the  date  he  pays  hiS' 
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subscription,  although  he  may  be  a  member  before 
that. 

I  asked  you  very  carefully  whether  a  person  was 
admitted  at  any  time  or  would  be  a  member  of  the  Land 
League  except  on  thesedates  in  this  book, and  you  said 
"  No  "  ? — I  misunderstood  you. 

According  to  this  you  must  have  taken  the  man's 
word  for  five  months.  He  was  attending  as  a  member 
on  March  25.  It  is  a  largely-attended  meeting  of  the 
Laud  League,  and  Thomas  Mulvihill  attended  it  ?— As 
long  as  a  member  came  in  and  told  me  that  he  was 
going  to  join  the  Land  League  and  would  pay  his  sub- 
scription a  month  or  two  after  I  was  satisfied  wit  h 
that. 

You  let  him  attend  the  Land  League.  He  had  paid 
nothing  and  had  not  been  admitted  ? — No. 

So,  if  a  person  said  "  I  am  going  to  join  the  Land 
League,"  his  name  would  be.  entered  in  no  book,  and 
yet  he  would  be  allowed  to  join  the  Land  League  ? — 
Yes  ;  but  I  should  want  to  know  the  man. 

Anybody  could  go  into  the  room  who  came  and  said 
to  you,  "  I  am  going  to  join  the  Land  League  "  ? — 
Yes  ;  but  I  should  want  to  know  who  and  what  he 
was. 

But  if  you  were  satisfied  his  name  would  be  found 
in  no  book  ?— Not  at  that  time. 

Did  they  afterwards  pay  ? — Every  member  paid. 

What  do  you  represent  was  the  reason  why  they  did 
not  pay .  at  the  time  ? — I  represent  the  very  good 
reason  that  they  had  not  the  money  to  pay. 

He  was  a  respectable  man,  and  known  as  a  respect, 
able  man  ;  he  would  be  a  man  paying  £35  a  year  rent, 
and  how  much  was  it  he  was  not  able  to  pay  ? — It  was 
very  hard  to  get  money  at  that  time. 

How  much  was  it  ?— Let  me  have  reference  to  the 
boob. 

Was  it  3s.  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  know  this  person — Mr.  G.  Pearce  ? — Yes. 

Who  was  his  landlord  ? — Wil6oa  Gunn. 

Do  you  represent  that  Mr.  Pearce  was  a  member  of 
the  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

Is  it  entered  in  this  book  ? — It  ought  to  be. 

So  if  any  one  of  these  persons  had  come  to  you 
and  said,  "  I  wish  to  join  fhe  Land  League,"  and  you 
knew  him  to  be  a  respectable  person,  you  let 
him  attend  the  meetings  ? — Certainly. 

Until  he  was  able  to  pay  ? — Yes. 

And  then  his  name  would  not  appear  in  the  book 
until  he  did  pay  ? — Yes. 

Was  the  house  of  this  man  Sheehy  attacked  whilst 
you  were  secretary  ? — I  heard  so. 

Sergeant  Clarke  was  stationed  there,  was  he  not  ? — 
Yes. 

Were  any  persons  arrested  ? — I  did  not  hear  they 
were. 

Can  you  give  me  no  information  upon  that  point  ? — 
No. 

Not  whether  they  were  or  were  not  arrested  ?— If 
they  were  arrested,  very  likely  I  would  hear  it  ;  I 
did  not  hear  it. 


Did  you  hear  whether  they  were  summoned  before 
magistrates  at  all  ? — No,  I  did  not  hear  it. 

When  did  you  go  to  America  ?  In  November,  1881  ? 
—Yes. 

You  knew  a  person  nained  Koche,  did  yon  not  ? — I 
would  like  to  hear  his  name  in  full. 

Have  you  more  than  one  there  ?— We  have  three  or 
four  Roches  there. 

Is  it  Michael  Roche  ?— Yes  ;  I  know  that  man. 

Was  he  attacked  and  shot  f— Shot  ?  Attacked  ? 
Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Is  Mr.  Pearce  living  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Yes, 
about  a  mile  away  from  me. 

He  was  president  of  your  Land  League  ? — He  was 
not  president.     Father  O'Sullivan  was  president. 

What  was  he  ? — I  think  he  was  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee. 

Was  Diggin  your  treasurer  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  know  James  Halloran  ? — I  did. 

Is  he  living  near  Causeway  now  ? — Within  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  it. 

John  Fitzgerald  ? — There  was  no  such  man.  I  will 
improve  your  memory  by  saying  that  the  man's  name 
is  Jeremiah  Fitzgerald.    (Laughter.) 

As  I  nevM  heard  it  before,  it  will  not  improve  my 
memory.  (Laughter.)  Were  they  all  members  of  the 
Land  League  ? — I  should  have  reference  to  the  book 
to  tell  you  that. 

You  know  Jeremiah  Fitzgerald  was  ? — I  think  he 
was. 

These  are  all  the  books  you  have  given  us  of  the 
Land  League  ?— That  is  all  I  can  give  you. 

What  connexion  had  you  with  the  League  ? — I  was 
secretary. 

When  did  you  become  so  ? — I  began  in  1886. 

What  did  you  go  to  America  for  ? — To  better  my 
condition. 

And  you  came  back  ? — Yes. 

Acting  as  secretary,  of  course  you  kept  books  of  the 
National  League  ? — Yes. 

Where  are  they  ? — They  are  produced  here.  There 
is  a  book  with  the  names  of  members  and  the  resolu- 
tions passed,  and  there  is  another  book  that  was  kept 
by  the  treasurer.  I  believe  they  were  kept  in  a  very 
irregular  manner. 

I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  commenced  in 
1886  ;  is  that  book  (handing  book  to  witness)  for  1886  ? 
Are  you  sure  that  1886  was  the  date  of  the  establish 
ment  of  the  League  ? — I  gave  you  1885 . 

Well,  you  actually  said  1886  ;  did  you  mean  1885  ? 
—I  mean  1885.  When  I  said  1886  I  wanted  to  convey 
the  time  I  myself  was  appointed  ;  that  is  what  I 
mean. 

Therefore,  the   League    commenced  in  your  district 

in  1885  ?— Yes. 

You  have  known  this  district  for  some  time  ?—l 
have.  ■  '' 

Were]|there  no  minutes  nntil  you  kept  the,  books,?— I", 
"think  you  wjll  find  them^in  the  old. bpok. 
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Now,  with  reference  to  outrages,  how  long  have  you 
known  this  district  of  Causeway  ? — About  40  years. 

Would  you  call  it  a  peaceful  district  or  not  until 
1880  ? — Well,  it  was  not  the  most  peaceful  district  in 
Kerry,  certainly. 

You  know  what  were  called  agrarian  outrages- 
outrages  connected  with  the  land  ? — I  do. 

I  will  give  you  this  one  as  an  example— sub-district 
of  Causeway,  18th  of  August,  1885  :— "  Two  cows 
injured  belonging  to  Garrett  Neil  and  T.  O'Connor  ; 
motive,  purchase  of  hay  on  a  demesne  contrary  to  a 
resolution  of  the  local  branch  of  the  Land  League." 
' — I  know  the  case  now.  O'Connor  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  members  of  our  branch,  and  you  will 
not  find  a  resolution  condemning  it. 

Is  it  true  that  he  had  purchased  hay  on  a  demesne  ? 
—I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Then  you  cannot  tell  us  whether  this  is  correct  ?— I 
do  not  know  about  Neil. 

In  purchasinEc  hay,  had  O'Connor  acted  contrary  to 
a  resolution  of  the  branch  of  the  League  ? — Yes  ;  we 
passed  a  resolution  condemning  the  purchase  of  hay 
from  demesne  lands,  because  there  were  a  number  of 
small  farmers  who  were  broken  down,  and  hay  should 
have  been  bought  from  them  rather  than  from  demesne 
lands. 

When  did  you  pass  the  resolution  ?  Do  you 
remember  its  being  put  down  in  the  book  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

On  the  16th  of  August  there  is  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  the  members  of  the  Causeway  branch  of 
the  Irish  National  League  condemn  in  the  strongest 
language  the  conduct  of  C.  Flynn  and  J.  Kennedy  in 
purchasing  hay  from  a  farm  belonging  to  Mr.  Hussey. 
Has  that  anything  to  do  with  Garrett  Neil  and  T. 
O'Connor  ?— No. 

'  I  suppose  you  would  object  to  any  one  buying  hay 
under  similar  circumstances  ? — That  would  remain  to 
be  proved. 

Mr.  Ebid. — There  is  a  resolution  here  condemning 
the  cutting-off  of  the  tails  of  cattle,  and  hoping  that 
the  perpetrators  would  be  brought  to  justice. 

Cross-examination  continued. — You  say  that  this 
district  was  quiet  before  the  year  in  which  the  Land 
League  was  established  ? — I  do  not  say  anything  of 
the  kind.  , 

Was  there  any  agrarian  outrage  before  1880  ? — Yes  ; 
there  were  maiming  of  cattle  and  burning  of  houses. 

How  many  outrages  were  there  in  the  year  before 
1880  ? — I  cannot  tell  you.  A  landlord  was  fired  at  at 
night,  Mr.  Charles  Staughton,  in  September,  1879, 
and  in  November,  1880,  the  house  of  Terence  Boyle 
was  fired  into.  In  1878  the  house  of  Maurice  Eoche 
was  fired  into. 

Who  were  the  persons  who  committed  outrages  ? — I 
could  not  form  an  opinion. 

You  knew  the  district  very  well  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

And  the  members  of  the  Land  League  ? — I  did. 

Had  many  of  these  men  sons,  young  men  ? — Some 
had,  and  some  had  not. 


Did  you  know  that  there  was  Fenianisjn  in  that 
neighbourhood  ? — No  ;  but  I  had  my  suspicions. 

Did  you  see  any  strangers  come  into  your  district  at 
the  time  of  the  outrages  ? — No.  I  took  no  particular 
notice  ;  people  came  from  all  parts  of  the  county  on 
Saturdays. 

As  secretary  of  the  Land  League  you  know  that 
resolutions  were  passed  ? — They  were. 

How  did  you  enforce  them  ? — We  did  not  enforce 
them.  We  wrote  out  the  resolutions  with  the  end  of 
bringing  the  whole  people,  farmers  and  labourers, 
together,  into  one  body  under. the  control  of  the  priest. 

Mr.  Eeid. — There  is  a  resolution  in  this  book,  my 
Lords,  condemning  in  the  strongest  language  the  con- 
duct of  the  ruffians  who  had  destroyed  a  quantity  of 
newly-cut  turf  on  a  bog,  and  branding  the  perpetrators 
of  this  act  as  the  greatest  enemies  to  the  national 
cause  and  a  curse  to  their  downtrodden  country. 
Another  resolution  condemns  the  cold-blooded  murder 
committed  on  Flahey,  in  a  neighbouring  parish,  de- 
scribing it  as  a  disgrace  to  the  country,  and  express- 
ing heartfelt  sympathy  with  his  family.  All  these  are 
after  October,  1885. 

The  witness  was  then  re-examined  by  Mr.  Eeid. 

Was  this  Causeway  brass  band  which  has  been  men- 
tioned got  up  in  1872,  long  before  the  establishment 
of  the  Land  League  ? — Oh,  yes. 

Who  was  Fitzgerald  ? — He  was  a  person  called  npon 
by  the  moonlighters,  and  not  a  moonlighter  himself  „ 
He  was  called  upon  to  give  a  subscription. 

Now  I  wish  to  ask  you  about  the  character  of 
Buckley,  the  informer.  You  know  all  about  him  ?— 
Yes. 

What  was  Buckley's  character  ;  was  he  a  man  to  be 
believed  on  his  oath  ?— No,  I  think  he  is  the  worst 
character  in  all  Kerry.  I  say  that  without  fear  of 
contradiction. 

Mr.  Ebid. — I  do  not  know,  my  Lords,  whether  I 
might  prove  the  convictions  against  this  man  Buckley 
by  putting  in  the  certificates  instead  of  having  to  call 
the  sergeant  to  prove  them  ?  Some  convictions  have 
been  proved,  but  there  are  a  number  of  others. 

The  President  was  understood  to  assent. 

Sib  H.  Jambs. — I  find  a  resolution  of  August,  1885, 
in  the  book  calling  upon  certain  persons  to  account  for 
their  conduct  in  cutting  hay  on  demesne  land,  con« 
trary  to  the  resolution  passed  by  the  League  six  weeks 
previously.  

Mr.  Ebid. — I  now  have  to  ask  your  Lordships  with 
regard  to  a  matter  raised  by  my  learned  friend  in  his 
cross-examination  of  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor.  My  learned 
friend  asked  Mr.  O'Connor  whether  he  knew  of  any  case 
of  a  person  being  outraged  for  taking  an  evicted  farm 
in  the  years  from  1850  to  1880.  I  have  here  extracts 
of  a  multitude  of  cases — and  there  aremore, if  necessary 
— giving  the  names,  dates,  and  places  of  occurrence, 
which  appear  in  the  Freeman's  Journal.  My  learned 
friends  have  had  the  advantage  of  using  the  entries  in 
this  paper  on  the   ground  that  it  belongs  to  one  of  the 
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indiyidn%ls  charged.  If  these  are  accepted  it  will  save 
my  having  to  call  witnesses  to  prove  each  outrage, 
because  the  Constabulary  returns,  though  comprising 
the  nature,  do  not  give  the  motive  of  the  crime,  and 
the  confidential  reports  do  not  give  the  motive  in  those 
early  years.  Therefore  I  ask  to  be  permitted  to  refer 
to  the  name,  date,  and  place  of  entry  in  the  news- 
papers as  a  contemporaneous  record  of  the  fact  re- 
ferred to. 

The  Pkesident. — I  understand  you  to  mean  this  : 
the  question  was  put  to  more  than  one  witness,  "  Can 
you  give  the  name  of  a  person  outra|;ed  before  a  cer- 
tain date?"  and  the  reply  was,  "  I  cannot  remember 
any  particular  case,"  and  you  propose  to  give  refer- 
ences from  the  Freeman's  Journal? 

Mr.  Eeid. — Yes,  my  Lord. 

The  Pbesident.— I  think  that  is  reasonable. 

SlE  H.  James. — Certainly,  my  Lord,  if  my  learned 
friend  gives  us  the  references  we  can  find  the  record 
of  the  motive. 

Mr.  Eeid. — There  are  a,  multitude  of  these  cases 
which  I  wish  to  put  in.  There  are  different  columns 
in  the  return  giving  the  name  of  the  person  outraged, 
the  date,  place,  probable  cause,  and  observations. 
They  are  not  confined  merely  to  outrages  for  taking 
evicted  farms,  but  also  raids  on  cattle,  &c. 

The  President. — We  shall  be  able  to  discriminate 
the  references  to  the  particular  form  of  outrage. 

Mr.  Eeid.— We  should  also  like  to  give  them  as 
evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  outrages  in  the  ten  years 
preceding  the  Land  League,  in  addition  to  what 
arises  out  of  the  question  put  to  Mr.  O'Connor. 

The  President. — I  am  not  able  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  at  present  as  to  its  admissibility. 

Mr.  Eeid. — While  one  part  relates  to  the  question 
put  to  Mr.  O'Connor,  I  submit  that  the  rest  forms  part 
of  our  substantive  case.  The  Attorney-General  said 
that  the  novel  character  of  the  crime  committed  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Land  League  was  one  of  the 
features  of  the  case  upon  which  he  relied.  I  propose 
to  show,  by  extracts  from  the  Freeman's  Journal,  that 
such  crime    existed  in  the  ten  years  preceding. 

The  President. — What  you  wish  to  put  in  are  con- 
temporaneous reports  from  newspapers  ? 

Mr.  Eeid.— Yes,  my  Lord,  from  1869  to  1879. 

The  President.- I  think  it  is  clear  that  proof  of 
particular  outrages  would  be  admissible  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  outrages  had  been  committed 
before  the  time  of  the  Land  League,  and,  thinking 
that  the  proof  of  the  fact  would  be  admissible,  I  may 
say  that  we  are  all  agreed  in  the  opinion  that  some 
admission  of  this  kind  should  be  made,  rather  than 
that  Mr.  Reid  should  be  called  upon  to  call  witnesses 
to  prove  the  outrages  in  detail.  Therefore  I  must 
request  you.  Sir  Henry,  to  have  the  kindness  to  look 
at  this  document  Mr.  Eeid's  clients  have  prepared, 
and  see  whether  you  can  meet  our  view  in  any  way. 
If  you  are  satisfied  that  there  was  a  report  in  the 
newspapers  on  the  date  of  particular  outrages,  would 
not  that  be  sufBoient  for  you  ? 


Sir  H.  James. — Of  course,  my  Lord,  we  shall  fully 
consider  your  Lordship's  suggestion  and  shall 
endeavour  to  defer  to  it  ;  but  might  I  not  ask  that 
the  same  suggestion  should  apply  to  the  question  of 
the  conviction  of  Land  Leaguers  ? 

Mr.  Eeid. — The  statement  in  newspapers  that 
certain  individuals  were  convicted  would  be  sufficient 
proof  of  their  conviction,  but  my  learned. friend  asks 
us  to  accept  those  statements  as  proof  that  those 
individuals  were  Land  Leaguers.  Of  course,  we 
could  not  accept  that.  Counsel  for  The  Times*have 
had  the  advantage  of  referring  to  a  number  of  journals 
and  reading  extracts  from  them.  For  example,  the 
Nation  newspaper  has  been  admitted  as  evidence 
against  64  other  persons  than  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  the 
proprietor.  I  now  ask  that  we  should  have  similar 
indulgence  in  regard  to  matters  not  of  a  political 
complexion — namely,  the  record  of  crime,  as  crime, 
which  existed  during  a  neutral  period.  Now  Sir 
Henry  James  asks  that  I  should  admit  from  statements 
in  the  newspapers  that  So-and-so  was  a  Land 
Leaguer.     That,  of  course,  I  cannot  do. 

Sir  H.  James.— May  I  mention  this,  my  Lords  ? 
All  that  my  learned  friend  is  seeking  to  obtain  from 
the  newspapers,  he  could,  I  think,  obtain  by  making 
an  application  to  the  authoritips.  These  documents, 
which  have  been  furnished  to  your  Lordships  with 
regard  to  crime  during  the  period  covered  by  the 
League,  all  existed,  I  believe,  in  periods  prior  to 
that  time. 

The  President.- In  that  case  we  could  cut  the 
matter  short  by  giving  directions  tor  such  documents 
to  be  prepared. 

Mr.  Eeid. — I  am  not  aware  that  that  is  the  case. 

The  President.- We  will  direct  the  secretary  to 
get  the  information  for  you. 

Mr.  Eeid. — From  all  the  different  counties.  May  I 
suggest,  further,  that  we  should  be  allowed  to  see  the 
outrage-book  ?  I  do  not  mean  the  confidential  book, 
the  book  we  have  always  referred  to  as  No.  2  book— 
I  mean  No.  1  book.  I  directed  that  our  solicitors 
in  the  different  districts  in  Ireland  should  ask  leave 
to  see  that  book,  and,  after  consultation  with  head- 
quarters, they  were  refused  permission.  I  do  not  see 
what  objection  they  could  have  to  our  seeing  that 
book  in  the  different  counties. 

Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith. — It  would  not  give  you 
the  motives,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Eeid. — Yes,  my  Lord.  It  has  a  motive  column. 
There  was  a  motive  column  in  No.  1  book  which,  it 
was  said,  would  be  supplemented  by  No.  2  book. 

The  President. — Of.course  we  should  not  interfere 
with  the  discretion  of  those  on  whom  the  respon- 
sibility rests,  but  apart  from  that  we  should  be  glad 
to  give  you  any    authority  you  want. 

Mr.  Eeid.— If  you  please,  my  Lord. 

The  President. — You  want  a  return  of  the  out- 
rages from  1869  to  1879  ? 

Mr.  Eeid. — Yes,  my  Lord,  but  I  am  told  there  are 
no  public  returns  that  will  give  this  information.    I 
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am  not  aware  that  confidential  outrage-books  were 
kept  prior  to  the  Land  League  period, 

Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith. — Supposing  it  could 
be  got,  a  return  beginning  with  1869,  similar  to  the 
one  we  have  beginning  with  1879,  would  be  exactly 
what  you  want  ?   . 

Mr.  Keid.— It  would  be,  if  it  exists. 

The  Pkbsident. — It  it  does  not  exist,  we  cannot 
help  you. 

Mr.  Eeid. — I  am  afraid  we  must  ask  for  all  the 
different  counties  that  have  been  dealt  with. 

The  Peesidekt. — Cannot  you  put  some  limit  to  it  ? 
If  not,  we  might  be  involved  in  a  great  expenditure 
of  time  and  money. 

Dr.  Joseph  Edward  Kenny  was  then  called.  In 
answer  to  Mr.  Keid,  he  said  : — I  am  a  physician.  I 
have  practised  in  Dublin  for  the  last  20  years.  I  am 
also  member  of  Parliament  for  South  Cork.  I  was 
a  member  of  the  Home  Kule  League  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  have  been  a  member  of  the  Land  League 
and  National  League,  and  entirely  in  sympathy  with 
their  objects.  I  went  in  the  summer  of  1880,  with 
my  friend  Dr.  Sigerson,  to  the  West  of  Ireland  to  in- 
vestigate, from  a  controversial  point  of  view,  the 
existence  of  the  famine  fever.  It  was  denied  that  it 
existed,  and  we  found  that  it  did.  There  was  great 
distress  prevailing.  In  December,  1880,  1  undertook 
the  office  of  co-treasurer  of  the  Land  League  with  Mr. 
Egan.  Messrs.  Biggar  and  O'SulIivan  were  the  other 
joint  treasurers.  Mr.  Biggar  resided  in  London  and 
was  not  often  in  Dublin.  Consequently  he  did  not 
act  much.  After  Mr.  Bgan's  departure  to  Paris,  in 
February,  1881,  I  was  sole  acting  treasurer  in  Dublin 
until  my  arrest  in  October,  1881.  I  signed  the 
cheques  and  took  np  the  cash,  kept  the  cash-book,  and 
saw  that  it  corresponded  with  the  bank-book.  The 
method  adopted  was  as  follows  ; — Grants  were  agreed 
to  by  the  executive  and  the  cheques  were  presented 
to  me  for  signature. 

I  do  not  want  to  enter  at  length  into  the  accounts, 
but  was  the  banking  account  originally  kept  at  the 
head  office  of  the  Hibernian  Bank  ? — Yes,  it  was 
originally  kept  at  the  head  office,  but  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  branch  office  in  O'Connell-street. 

Were  you  under  the  apprehension  of  the  Government 
making  a  raid  on  your  banking  account  ? — Yes,  and 
in  consequence  of  that  apprehensiln  I  got  leave  to 
transfer  some  of  the  funds  which  stood  previously  in 
the  names  of  the  three  treasurers,  my  colleagues,  to  a 
separate  account  in  my  own  name  only,  which  I 
could  claim  as  my  own  if  a  Sescent  was  made  on  it. 
I  do  not  remember  that  any  money  was  paid  in  in  the 
names  of  other  persons. 

The  President. —Were  the  funds  still  kept  in  the 
same  bank,  although  transferred  to  your  name  ? — Yes, 
my  Lord. 

Mr.  Eeit). — After  thedate  you  have  mentioned,  who 
was  it  that  drew  cheques  on  this  account  ? — I  con- 
tinued, as  before,  to  draw  cheques.    In  fact,  all  the 


cheques   that  were  drawn  upon  the  Laud  League  funds 
during  that  period  were  drawn  by  myself. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Kettle  was  secretary  at 
any  time  ? — Yes,  he  was  general  secretary.  He  oc- 
casionally signed  cheques  with  me. 

The  President. — That  would  be  before  the  transfet 
of  the  account  to  your  name  ? — The  transfer  was  only 
of  a  portion  of  the  fund. 

Mr.  Eeid. — After  Mr.  Kettle's  arrest  did  you  some- 
times advance  money  out  of  your  own  private  account 
when  the  secretary's  signature  was  not  available  ?— ..^ 
Frequently,  small  sums. 

What  books  did  you  have  access  to  during  the  period 
when  you  were  treasurer  ? — The  books  I  chiefly  had 
access  to,  although  I  could  have  had  access  to  any  of 
them  if  I  had  wished,  were  the  cash-book  and  the 
bank-book. 

I  should  like,  for  the  purpose  of  identification,  to 
see  those  books  now.  (Books  produced.)  Are  the 
books  you  call  the  cash-book  and  the  bank-book  among 
these  ? — The  bank-book,  no.  The  cash-book  cer- 
tainly is. 

Do  you  recognize  what  you  call  the  bank-book 
there  ? — No,  the  bank-book  is  not  here. 

Look  inside  the  cash-book  and  see  if  it  is  there  ?— * 
Oh,  the  bank  account  ;  yes.     I  meant  the  pass-book. 

Was  there  a  ledger  ? — I  believe  so,  but  that  is 
rather  an  assumption,  because  I  never  troubled  to 
look.  There  were  two  or  three  other  account-books, 
but  I  never  paid  any  attention  to  them.  I  only 
recognize  one  of  those  books. 

Do  you  remember  what  the  other  books  were  besides 
what  you  call  the  cash-book  ?— I  remember  that  there 
was  a  book  in  which  the  branches  of  the  League  were 
registered,  but  I  cannot  give  you  any  information 
upon  it.  I  signed  every  cheque  for  money  paid  out  up 
to,  I  think,  about  the  middle  of  October. 

Now,  so  far  as  you  were  aware,  was  money  paid  at 
any  time  by  the  Land  League  for  any  criminal  purpose 
whatever  ? — ^No. 

Money  was  of  course  paid  for  ordinary  working  ex- 
penses and  salaries.  Were  grants  made  to  evicted 
tenants  ? — Certainly. 

Grants  were  made  by  order  of  the  executive,  were 
passed  on  to  you,  and  you  issued  your  cheque  ? — That 
was  the  way  always. 

Did  you  know  in  all  cases  the  destination  of  the 
cheques  you  drew  p — Oh,  no,  I  had  perfect  faith  in 
my  colleagues. 

Now,  there  are  two  cheques  in  October,  1881 — one 
for  £4  10s.,  and  the  other  for  £6,  which  appear  to  have 
been  paid  to  ,Mr.  Koran,  of  the  Castleisland  Land 
League.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  you  were  present 
at  the  time  when  the  £6  cheque  was  drawn  ? — I  am 
confident  I  was  not. 

Do  you  remember  any  conversation  or  discussion 
with  regard  to  a  grant  of  £6  to  Mr.  Horau? — I  do  not. 

You  signed  both  the  cheques? — My  signature  is  upon 
the  cheques,  and  undoubtedly  I  signed  them.  If  the 
cheques  were  presented  to  me  in  a  proper  way  I  would 
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sign  them  as  a  matter  of  course  and  assume  that  all 
was  right.  I  was  present  on  some  occasions  when 
orders  were  given  for  cheques  to  be  drawn  and  claims 
were  passed. 

Do  you  recollect  any  occasion  on  which  any  grant 
of  a  charitable  character  was  agreed  to  ? — Yes, 
it  was  done  occasionally.  Small  sums  were  voted 
in  special  circumstances.  There  was  one  case 
in  August  of  1881,  after  Parliament  had  risen. 
Mr.  Pamell  came  back  and  there  was  a  great  recep- 
tion, and  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  some  people 
were  injured.  At  his  request  I  inquired  into  the 
cases  of  injury,  and  after  proper  inquiry  I  made 
some  trivial  grants.  That  is  the  only  case  I  can 
recollect. 

Examination  continued. — On  the  24th  of  October, 
1881,  I  was  arrested  as  a  suspect,  together  with  other 
Irish  leaders.  For  a  fortnight  or  so  immediately 
prior  to  the  24th  of  October,  at  the  request  of  my 
colleagues,  I  refrained  from  going  to  the  ofiBces  of 
the  League,  and  signed  cheques  at  my  house  when  they 
were  brought  to  me.  On  the  12th  of  October  a 
resolution  was  passed  by  the  League,  and  on  the  13th 
of  October  some  cheques  were  signed  by  me  at  my 
house.  One  of  the  reasons  why  my  colleagues  wished 
me  to  abstain  from  going  to  the  offices  of  the  League 
just  then  was  because  there  was  an  apprehension  of  a 
police  raid,  and  another  was  that  they  did  not  wish 
me  to  be  arrested,  as  they  knew  I  should  be  if  I  went 
there.  Some  of  the  books  were  removed  for  safety. 
I  did  not  see  the  books  from  the  time  they  left  the 
Land  League  offices,  in  October,  1881,  until  they  were 
produced  in  this  Court.  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever 
having  seen  any  other  books  of  the  League,  and  I  have 
no  idea  where  any  of  them  are.  I  did  not  directly 
hand  the  books  in  my  possession  to  Molony,  but  I 
assumed  that' they  passed  into  his  possession.  I  may  say 
that  they  passed  into  his  possession  as  a  matter  of 
course  on  his  being  appointed  at  my  request  joint 
treasurer  of  the  League  with  me.  I  have  no  distinct 
recollection  of  Mr.  Egan's  having  any  of  the  books. 
My  recollection  is  that  he  mast  have  had  the  bank 
pass  book  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  his  account. 
I  do  not  positively  know  whether  he  had  any  books  in 
his  possession,  but  I  assume  that  he  had  as  he  kept 
accounts  in  Paris,  which  had  to  be  checked  with  our 
books.  As  he  transmitted  the  accounts  to  me  I  assome 
he  kept  books  for  the  purpose  of  entering  those 
accounts.  The  witness  Farragher  was  a  clerk  in  a 
very  subordinate  position  in  the  Land  League  offices. 
I  do  not  think  he  was  in  the  office  when  I  undertook 
the  duties  of  treasurer,  which  would  be  about  the  4th 
of  February. 

Farragher  says  that  he  took  letters  with  cheques 
from  Bgan  to  Mullett  during  the  summer  of  1881,  in 
^uly,  1881,  and  just  before  the  suppression  of  the 
League.  Was  Mr.  Egan  at  that  time  regularly  in 
Dublin  ? — He  was  not  in  Dublin  from  the  time  he 
went  away  in  February,  1881,  till  he  returned  in 
August,  1882, 


There  have  been  some  United  Ireland  extracts  put  in 
to  show  that  he  was  there  during  1881,  and  particularly 
in  October,  1881  ? — It  must  be  an  error. 

Can  you  in  any  way  explain  how  his  name  could  have 
appeared  in  the  papers  ? — I  dO  not  say  it  was,  but  it 
may  have  been  purposely  put  in  to  deceive  the  detec- 
tives,  who  were  known  to  be  watching  for  him. 

The  PrbsiIjENT. — Do  you  mean  that  he  was  then 
in  some  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  ? 

Witness. — Yes,  my  Lord  ;  he  was  in  England. 

Me.  J0STICB  A.  L.  Smith. — ^Egan  went  away  from 
Dublin  in  the  early  part  of  1881,  did  he  not  ? 

Witness. — Yes,  my  Lord.  When  he  went  the  Coer- 
cion Act  was  not  in  existence  ;  but  the  Coercion  Bill 
was  brought  in  in  the  beginning  of  the  Session  of 
1881,  and  it  was  then  thought  that  the  money  would 
be  safer  out  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Egan  then  went  with 
the  funds  to  Paris. 

Examination  continued. — Accounts  in  United  IrC' 
land  of  Egan's  being  at  Land  League  meetings 
and  of  his  visiting  the  suspects  in  Kilmainham  a 
little  prior  to  October  8,  1881,  are  jokes.  I  am  quite 
certain  that  Egan  was  in  Paris  when  he  is  alleged  to 
have  been  in  Ireland.  He  did  not  return  to  Ireland 
till  August,  1882.  I  do  not  recollect  how  long 
Farragher  was  in  the  Land  League  office,  but  I  think 
it  was  six  months.  During  the  coercion  period  I  went 
to  Boulogne  and  also  to  Wales  to  meet  Mr.  Egan. 

As  far  as  you  know  was  Bgan  a  respectable  man  ? 
— He  was  a  thoroughly  honourable  and  straightforward 
man. 

I  must  put  this  question  to  you.  Have  you  been  in 
any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  connected  with  the 
perpetration  of  or  connivance  with  crime  ? — No,  I 
have  not. 

During  the  period  of  your  engagement  as  treasurer 
have  you  known  any  part  of  the  Land  League  funds 
devoted  to  criminal  purposes  ?— Certainly  not. 

Le  Caron'refers  to  you  as  having  entertained  him? — 
I  have  no  recollection  of  it.  I  do  not  think  that  I 
ever  had  such  a  conversation  with  him  as  he  describes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt.— Farragher  was  dis- 
missed from  the  Land  League  offices  because  he  was 
accused  of  stealing  postage  stamps. 

Sib  H.  James. — May  I  ask  your  Lordships  to  allow 
the  cross-examination  of  this  witness  to  be  postponed 
until  Tuesday  morning  ?  The  Attorney- General  is 
unable  to  be  here,  and  even  if  he  had  been  the  cross- 
examination  of  Dr.  Kenny  could  not  be  finished  to-day. 

Witness. — It  is  a  serious  professional  loss  to  me 
every  day  that  I  spendliere.  I  wished  to  go  home  on! 
Thursday  night. 

SiB  H.  Jambs.— We  should  be  sorry  to  cause  anj 
inconvenience  to  the  witness. 

The  Pbesibent  (to  iritness),— »Where,do  you  pro*, 
pose  to  go  f 

Witness. — Home,  my  Lord  ? 

The  Peesidbnt.— Where  is  your  home  ? 

Witness.— In  Ireland. 
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The  Pkesident.— But  you  are  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment ? 

Witness. — Bat  I  am  often  absent. 

The  Pbesident. — Oh,  that  is  no  matter.  (Laughter.) 

Sir  H.  James.— If  it  would  suit  Dr.  Kenny  -we 
could  postpone  the  cross-examination  till  we  have 
the  books  here  later  on. 

Mr.  Ebid. — I  am  not  prepared  with  any  other 
witnesses  now,  my  Lord,  as  none  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  T. 
Harrington,  are  here.  I  naturally  thought  Dr.  Kenny's 
evidence  would  last  the  remainder  of  the  day.  Per- 
haps your  Lordships  will  therefore  now  adjourn. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  at  30  minutes  to  4 
o'clock.  ^ 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  25, 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  95th  sitting  to- 
day at  half-past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of 
the  Koyal  Courts  of  Justice. 

On  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats,  the 
Attobnet-Gknbbal  proceeded  to  cross-examine  Dr. 
Kenny,  M.P. 

Dr.  Kenny,  what  was  your  first  introduction  to 
Irish  politics  ? — It  is  so  long  ago  that  I  can  scarcely 
recall  what  it  was  ;  it  was  in  connexion  with  the 
Home  Government  Association.  I  was  a  member  of 
that  association.  I  should  say  I  joined  it  about  the 
year  1870  or  1871  ;  I  forget  the  year  it  was  formed, 
hut  I  joined  it  from  the  commencement  ;  I  was  among 
the  first  members. 

You  knew  Mr.  Egan  very  well  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  know  he  was  a  Nationalist  ? — I  knew  he 
was  a  very  strong  Nationalist, 

Did  you  know  him  as  being  a  member  of  the  Fenian 
Brotherhood  ? — I  did  not  know  it. 

When  did  you  first  know  the  name  of  the  Irish  Be- 
puhlican  Brotherhood  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  cannot  fix 
the  date. 

It  was  subsequent  to  the  rising  of  1867  and  1868  ?— 
I  think  it  was  called  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  then. 

The  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  became  known  as 
a  name  about  1877  or  1878  ?— I  cannot  tell  you. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  is  not  about  the 
time  ? — I  will  not. 

Did  you  attend  any  meetings  of  the  Irish  Kepabli- 
can  Brotherhood  ? — Never. 

Or  of  the  Fenian  organization  ? — Never. 

You  were  not  a  member  ?— No,  I  was  not. 

In  no  way  ?— In  no  way. 

That  I  get  from  you  distinctly  ?— Yes. 

Now,  you  have  made  a  very  important  statement, 
that  it  is  wholly  untrue  that  Mr.  Egan  was  in  Ireland 
in  October,  1881  ?— It  is. 

Now  let  us  be  a  little  specific  about  it. — It  was 
impossible  for  him  to  be  in  Dublin  without  my 
knowledge,  and  I  never  had  any  knowledge  of  his 
being  in  Dublin. 

Do  you  not  pledge  your  word  that  he  was  not  in 
Dublin  at  that  time  ? — Well,  if  a  man  bides  in  a  city 


like  London  I  cannot  say  whether  he  is  in  London  or 
not  ;  but  Dublin  is  a  very  much  smaller  place.  It 
would  have  been  quite  impossible  that,  knowing  him 
and  his  friends  as  well  as  I  did,  he  should  have  been 
in  Dublin  without  my  knowledge. 

Were  you  in  correspondence  with  him  ? — I  was. 

Did  you  keep  your  letters  ? — I  did  not  ;  I  never 
keep  letters. 

Did  you  have  any  correspondence  with  him  in  the 
early  part  of  1881  ? — I  should  say  I  had  a  letter  from 
him  about  once  a  fortnight. 

You  say  it  is  wholly  untrue  that  he  was  in  Kilmain- 
ham.  Is  that  because  you  did  not  see  him  ? — It  is  for 
the  same  reason  I  have  given  about  his  alleged  visit 
to  Dublin. 

Have  yon  taken  pains  to  ascertain  whether  he  was 
or  was  not  ? — From  no  official  source. 

From  whom  ? — From  friends  of  his  in  Dublin, 

Who  ? — His  partner, 

Mr.  Rourke  f — Yes. 

When  did  you  take  steps  to  ascertain  whether  he  had 
been  in  Dublin  in  October,  1881  ? — Within  the  last 
two  months,  from  Mr.  Rourke, 

How  ? — By  conversation. 

What  led  you  to  make  inquiries  ? — Because  I  had 
seen  it  alleged  here  that  he  was,  and  I  thought  the 
thing  was  so  absurd  that  I  satisfied  myself  that  it  was 
impossible. 

Are  you  aware  that  the  names  in  Kilmainham  are 
kept  in  books  ?  Was  Mr.  Brennan  in  Kilmainham  in 
October,  1881  ?— He  was. 

Was  Mr.  Kettle  there  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Boyton  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Murphy  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  that  ia  not  an  un- 
common name  in  Ireland, 

Mr.  Ryan  P — That  is  not  an  uncommon  name  either  ; 
there  may  have  been  a  Mr.  Ryan, 

Patrick  Egan  was  perfectly  well  known  by  sight  ?— « 
Perfectly. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Grehan  ? — Yes  ;  he  is  an  exten- 
sive farmer  in  the  county  of  Dublin. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  'that  on  October  4,  1881, 
Mr.  Egan  and  Mr.  Grehan  did  not  pay  a  special  visit 
to  Mr.  Brennan  ? — I  very  much  doubt  it. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  did  not  occur  ?— • 
Somebody  else  may  have  gone  in  Mr.  Egan's  name, 

October  6,  Mr.  Egan  and  Mr.  Kettle  ?  Was  Mr. 
Kettle  a  friend  of  Mr.  Egan's  ?— He  was. 

Had  Mr.  Kettle  some  relation  or  friend  of  the  same 
name  as  himself  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Rourke  was  Mr.  Egan's  partner  ? — Yes, 

Do  you  undertake  to  say  that  Mr.  Egan  and  Mr. 
Eourke  did  not  visit  Kilmainham  in  October  ? — In 
the  same  sense  that  I  have  already  answered. 

Do  you  state  that  Mr.  Rourke,  Egan's  partner, would 
go  to  Kilmainham  to  visit  Mr.  Boyton  and  would  give 
a  false  name  ?— I  think  it  is  exceedingly  likely  ;  they 
were  very  fond  of  hoaxing  the  officials. 

Do  you  represent  that  Patrick  Egan  was  not  knowi) 
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by  sight  to  the  officials  at  Kilmainham  ?— I  certainly 
think  it  is  extremely  likely. 

I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  entries  in  United 
Ireland  were  for  the  purpose  of  hoodwinking  the 
police  P — I  say  it  may  have  been  for  that  purpose. 

Do  you  or  do  you  not  suggest — I  only  take  your  evi- 
dence in  chief — that  it  was  a  piece  of  brag  or  joke 
that  statements  were  made  in  some  papers  that 
Patrick  Egan  was  in  Dublin  in  October,  1881  ?— I 
cannot  recollect  that  circumstance,  but  I  have  some 
recollection  that  we  commented  on  that  fact  and 
laughed  over  it. 

Are  you  aware  that  the  Freeman's  Journal  of  Octo- 
ber 8,  1881,  had  a  five-column  report  of  the  Land 
League  meeting  of  October  7,  1881  ? — I  am  not,  of 
course,  aware  of  that. 

I  want  you  to  listen  to  this,  Dr.  Kenny,  and  see 
whether  you  adhere  to  your  statement  that  this  is 
some  entry  which  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  hood- 
winking.    (Beading)  :  — 

"  The  Land  League. 

"  Yesterday  the  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  Land 
League    was    held    at    half-past  2.    The    room    was 
crowded  with  members. 
•"  Mr.  C.  S.  Pamell,  M.P.,  presided.     .     .     . 

"  Mr.  P.  Egan,  who  was  received  with  applause, 
said  : — Mr. Chairman, — It  was  not  my  intention  when  I 
came  here  to-day  to  take  any  part  in  the  proceediugs 
beyond  that  of  an  ordinary  looker-on  ;  and  I  do  not 
think  that  I  shall  depart  from  my  intention  beyond 
thanking  you  very  cordially  for  the  manner  in  which 
you  have  greeted  my  appearance  at  this  meeting,  and 
expressing  the  belief  that  what  Mr.  Pamell  has  stated 
to  you  as  to  the  improbability  of  any  division  in  our 
ranks  is  perfectly  true.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  think  I 
know  the  opinions  of  most  of  our  friends,  both  in  the 
several  prisons  in  Ireland  and  out  of  prison,  and  I 
have  had  ample  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the 
views  of  the  leaders  of  the  land  movement  in  Ame- 
rica, and  I  believe  that  there  never  has  been  a  move- 
ment in  this  country  which  so  thoroughly  united  all 
classes  of  people  as  this  Land  League.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  believe  that,  whatever  slight  differences  of  opinion 
may  exist  as  regards  the  qtiestion  of  policy,  there  is 
none  as  regards  the  ultimate  object  which  the  Land 
League  has  in  view — namely,  the  obtaining  of  the 
Irish  land  for  the  Irish  people  (hear,  hear),  getting 
rid  once  and  for  ever  of  the  system  of  landlordism, 
and  the  obtaining  for  the  Irish  people  of  the  right  to 
rule  themselves — a  right  which  they  have  never  for- 
feited, and  which  they  are  bound  in  a  very  short  time 
to  regain.     (Hear,  hear.)" 

Now,  I  call  your  attention  to  that  speech  reported 
among  the  speeches  in  the  four-and-a-half  columns 
report  in  the  Freeman's  Journal  ? — It  does  not  alter 
my  opinion  in  the  least.  I  think  that  the  whole  of 
that  refers  to  Dr.  Dillon  Egan,  a  gentleman  who  used 
to  come  and  lecture  for  us  and  was  a  lecturer  in  Ame- 
rica.    I  am  almost  convinced  that  it  refers  to  him. 

(Beading.)  "There  were  loud  calls  for  the  trea- 
surer." After  Mr.  Pamell,  the  chairman,  had  made  a 
speech  of  a  column,  there  were  loud  calls  for  the 
treasurer.    Who  was  the  treasurer  ?— I  was. 


Do  you  represent  that  that  referred  to  you  ? — I  do 
not  remember  any  such  thing  ;  but  if  the  hoax  was 
beiug  played  it  would  be  played  systematically  from 
beginning  to  end. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  ask  their  Lord- 
ships to  believe  that  this  report  in  the  Freeman's 
Journal  is  a  statement  of  a  hoax  upon  the  police  or 
the  respectable  inhabitants  of  Dublin  ? — I  believe  it 
to  be  so. 

(Beading.)  "  There  were  loud  calls  for  the 
treasurer.  Mr.  P.  Egan,  who  was  received  with 
applause,  said."  Do  you  represent  that  that  was  Dillon 
Egan  and  not  Patrick  Egan  ? — I  do  not  say  or  swear 
it  was  ;  but  I  believe  it  refers  to  Dillon  Egan  and 
not  to  Patrick  Egan. 

What  did  you  mean  by  saying  a  moment  ago  that 
this  was  D.  Egan  and  not  Patrick  Egan  ? — That  is 
my  belief.  May  I  ask,  is  my  name  down  as  being 
present  ? 

(Beading.)  "  Bev.  H.  M'Kee,  P.P.,  J.  J.  O'Kelly, 
M.P.,  T.  D.  Sullivan,  M.F.,  Arthur  O'Connor,  M.P., 
W.  T.  Moloney,  J.  Eourke,  John  Quiuu,  Decatus 
Land  League,  Illinois  ;  Patrick  Egan,  J.  J. 
Clancy,  E.  J.  Donnelly.  James  Gcehan,  J.  P. 
Quinn,  William  O'Brien,  —  O'Neill,  G.  Gregg, 
James  M'Carthy,  Fergus  O'Neill,  Mr.  Perry, 
P.  Daly,  Patrick  Little,  James  M'Keuna." 
Do  you  represent  that,  being  all  the  time  Dillon 
Egan,  it  appears  as  Patrick  Egan  here  ?— That  is  my 
belief  ;    I  cannot  go  beyond  it. 

Isthe  Daily  Express  aNationalist  journal  ?— Itisnot. 

Do  you  state  that  any  communication  made  to  the 
Daily  Express  would  be, a  hoax  ?— I  sa,^  the  Daily 
Express  might  be  hoaxed,  and  it  was  hoaxed  to  my 
owu  knowledge  several  times. 

You  made  inquiries  because  you  thought  the 
evidence  that  had  been  given  was  important  ?— I 
made  inquiries  of  one  man,  Rourke,  and  he  told  me 
he  was  never  in  Ireland  at  that  time. 

Will  you  oblige  me  by  standing  up  and  turning  to 
their  Lordships  ? — I  am  suffering  from  lumbago. 

Are  you  aware  that  the  Express  contains  a  report  of 
the  same  incident  in  different  language  ? — I  am  not  ; 
I  never  look  at  the  Express. 

The  Express  report,  my  Lords,  is  about  a  column  in 
length.  "  The  Irish  National  Land  League  ;  meet- 
ing. Mr.  C.  S.  Pamell  presided."  Mr.  Pamell's 
speech,  my  Lords,  is  reported  at  about  half  a  column, 
instead  of  a  column  and  a  half.  Having  read  the 
report  of  Patrick  Egan's  speech  from  the  Freeman,  I 
will  read  it  from  this,  so  that  your  Lordships  may  see 
what  it  is  in  the  Express  (reading)  : — 

"  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  treasurer  of  the  Land  League, 
said  he  entirely  concurred  with  Mr.  Pamell  as  to 
there  being  no  chance  of  a  division  in  their  ranks. 
He  knew  the  opinions  of  most  of  their  friends  in 
Ireland,  in  England,  the  colonies,  and  in  America, 
and  he  believed  he  could  say  that  there  had  been  no 
movement  in  Ireland  which  had  so  thoroughly  united 
the  people.    Whatever  controversy  there  might  exist 
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as  to  the  policy  of  the  League,  none  could  there  be 
as  to  what  its  ultimate  objeict  should  be — namely, 
obtaining  the  Irish  land  for  the  Irish  people,  getting 
rid  at  once  and  for  ever  of  the  system  of  landlordism, 
and  procuring  for  the  people  the  right  of  governing 
themselves — a  right  they  had  never  forfeited,  and 
which  they  were  bound  in  a  very  short  time  to  regain. 
(Loud  applause.)" 

That  is  reported  by  a  different  reporter. — I  should  think 
it  was  supplied. 

The  President.— Were  you  in  Dublin  at  that 
time  ? — I  was. 

The  Attoknet-Genekal.— Do  I  understand  you  to 
reprssent  that,  in  the  face  of  those  two  different 
reports,  this  story  of  Bgan  in  Dublin  was  an  inven- 
tion ?— I  believe  it  to  be  ;  I  have  another  reason 
besides  ray  inquiries,  which  I  have  stated  in  my 
direct  examination — viz.,  that  I  met  Mr.  Egan  in  the 
summer  of  that  year  at  Bangor,  in  Wales.  The 
reason  I  met  him  there  was  that  we  would  not  allow 
him  to  come  down,  because  we  believed  that  the 
moment  he  put  his  foot  on  our  soil  he  would  be  arrested . 

Do  you  know  when  the  first  warrant  against  Mr.  Egan 
was  issued  ? — No  ;  we  were  not  arrested  by  warrant. 

Well,  whatever  the  process  may  have  been  under 
Mr.  Forster's  Act  ?— He  loft  long  before  Mr.  Forster's 
Act  was  passed. 

(Reading):— Frconan's  Journal,  October  12,  1881: — 
"  The  Land  League. 

"  Yesterday  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Irish 
National  Land  Lcagne  and  Labour  and  Industrial  Union 
was  held  at  the  rooms,  Upper  Sackville-street.  The 
attendance  was  so  large  that  the  meeting  had  to  take 
place  in  the  outer  room.  Mr.  John  Dillon  on  enter- 
ing the  room  was  loudly  cheered.  Among  others 
present  were  the  Rev.  Harold  Rylett,  A.  O'Connor, 
M.P.,  T.  D.  Sullivan,  M.P.,  J.  J.  Louden,  Patrick 
Egan,  Dr.  J.  E.  Kenny." 

Do  you  remember  that  meeting  ? — No  ;  I  do  not 
remember  specilic  meetings  at  all.  What  is  the  date 
of  that,  may  I  ask  ? 

The  Attorney-General.— October  12,  1881. 
— Oh,  it  is  impossible  that  he  could  have  been 
there  at  that  time  ;  my  wife  was  in  Paris  at 
that  time  and  she  saw  Mr.  Egan  frequently  there. 

We  perhaps  may  see  your  wife  and  know  something 
about  it.  Do  you  represent  that  that  statement  in  the 
Freeman's  Journal  was  untrue  ? — I  believe  so  ;  I  was 
certainly  at  no  meeting  in  that  year  at  which  Mr. 
Egan  was  present,  and  therefore  if  my  name  be  alleged 
as  being  present  at  a  meeting  at  which  Mr.  Egan  was 
present  that  is  wrong. 

(Reading.)  "  Dr.  Dillon  Egan,  Mr.  Eailerty,  and 
Mr.  W.  Smyth,  who  were  nominated  at  the  last  meet- 
ing, were  elected  members." 

Witness. — That  is  the  Dr.  Egan  I  referred  to. 

In  the  course  of  Mr.  Louden's  speech  Mr.  Patrick 
Bgan  is  said  to  interrupt  (reading)  : — "  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  a  point  of  order.  They  would  not  be 
justified  in  testing  the  Land  Act  without  the  consent 
of  the  Land  League.  (Applause.)"  Do  you  represent 
that   that    was    Mr.    Dillon   Egan  ?— Nothing   would 


shake  me  out  of  my  belief  except  Mr.  Egan's  own 
assertion. 

Very  well,  we  will  see  directly.  I  will  call 
attention  to  the  Rev.  Harold  RyletVs  speech 
(reading)  : — "  Rev.  Harold  Rylett  Said  he  had  been 
told  when  he  arrived  in  Dublin  that  there  was  some 
anxiety  as  to  his  (Rev.  Mr.  Rylett's)  whereabouts, 
and  that  Mr.  Egan  was  offering  a  considerable  reward 
for  his  address.  Mr.  Patrick  Egan. — No,  Sir,  it  is  Mr. 
Tickle,  of  Mary-street, that  is  offering  it.  (Laughter.)" 
Who  is  he  ? — He  is  a' well-known  Tory  in  Dublin. 

That  is  an  invention  of  the  reporter  ? — That  is  my 
belief.     I  state  my  belief. 

Now  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  Daily  Express, 
October  12.  Did  not  the  Express  reporter  as  a  rule 
attend  the  Land  League  meetings — I  mean  the  public 
meetings  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  sometimes  I  fancy  he 
did  ;  sometimes  I  think  we  were  rather  inclined  not  to 
let  him.  When  we  did  not  want  to  let  him  we  did  not. 

Did  he  not  frequently  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Land  League  ? — Sometimes  I  am  sure    he  did. 

Now,,  I  call  your  attention  to  this  Dublin  Express, 
October  12.  Reply  of  Mr.  Dillon,  M.P.,  to  Mr. Glad- 
stone (reading)  : — 

"There  was  a  crowded  attendance  of  members, 
including  Mr.  John  Dillon,  M.P.,  who  on  entering 
was  received  with  load  and  prolonged  cheers.  It  was 
stated  that  Mr.  Pamell,  M.P.,  fatigued  after  his 
exertions  in  Wexford,  had  on  the  return  journey 
thence  sojourned  at  his  residence  in  Wicklow.  On 
the  motion  of  Mr.  John  Ferguson,  of  Glasgow,  the 
chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  John  Dillon,  M. P.  Amongst 
those  present  were  T.  D.  Sullivan,  M.P.,  Arthur 
O'Connor,  M. P.,  John  Ferguson,  Dr.  Joseph  Kenny, 
J.  J.  Louden,  barrister,  Patrick  Egan  (treasurer)." 

Witness.— I  believe  that  is  an  entire  mistake. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  same  interruptions  by 
Mr.  Patrick  Egan  again  in  the  Express  report  ? — I 
have  already  stated  once  for  all  my  conviction,  which 
nothing  will  remove  but  Mr.  Egan's  assertion. 

The  President. — You  were  present  at  this  meet- 
ing ? — I  am  sure  I  was. 

The  President.— The  reporter  has  put  something 
into  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Patrick  Egan.  Can  you  tell 
us  who  made  the  speech  which  the  reporter  from 
some  extraordinary  circumstance  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Mr.  Egan  ? — I  cannot. 

The  Attorney-General.— I  am  not  concerned 
with  your  conviction,  but  I  am  concerned  with  the 
fact  that  you  have  come  here  to  contradict  certain 
specific  statements.  You  have  told  me  that  you 
examined  into  this  matter  because  of  its  importance. 
Can  you  suggest  how  the  Express  reporter  came  to 
state  this  ? — No  ;  I  have  no  suggestion  whatever  to 
make  about  anything  outside  my  own  knowledge. 

Please  listen  to  this,  which  was  published  in  the 
Irish  World  of  November  19,  1881  :  — 

"  Normandy  Hotel,  Rue  de  I'Echelle,  Paris, 
October  14,  1881. 
"  My  dear   Mr.  Ford, — I    have    just    arrived    b»ck 
after  spending  some  time  in  Ireland,  and  have  had  to 
perform   the   disagreeable   duty  of   telegraphing  you 
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to-day  the  news  of  Mr.  Parnell's  arrest.  .  .  . 
I  am  now  telegraphing  to  Forster  to  expose  a  plot 
which  has  been  hatched  among  his  English  soldiers 
for  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  our  countrymen  in 
Limerick,  actually  with  the  connivance  of  the  Castle. 
Yoa  may  be  prepared  for  news  of  any  sort  of  treachery 
and  cowardice  on  the  part  of  our  taskmasters,  as  they 
are  now  fully  bent  on  doing  their  worst  towards  us. 

"  The  struggle  is  going  to  be  a  severe  one,  and  we 
want  the  help  of  every  friend  of  the  old  land  and  the 
old  cause, 

"  I  enclose  vouchers  for  20,000f.  received  4th  inst., 
and  remain,  my  deai  Mr.  Ford,  yours  faithfully, 

"  Patbick  Egan." 

Do  you  suggest  that  that  letter  is  an  invention  ? — 
I  have  no  suggestion  to  make  one  way  or  the  other. 

Pardon  me,  you  have  come  here  to  contradict 
certain  statements,  and  you  must  be  more  precise. — 
No,  I  came  here  to  state  what  I  believe  to  be  facts 
and  to  answer  some  infamous  charges  made  against  me. 

The  Peesidbnt. — You  are  here  to  give  evidence. — 
Certainly,  all  the  evidence  in  my  power. 

The  Attobnby-GtBNBEal.— I  call  your  attention 
again  to  the  letter  which  I  have  read.  Do  you  suggest 
that  that  letter  is  a  forgery  ? — I  make  no  suggestion 
whatever. 

If  your  statement  is  true  that  it  is  impossible  that 
Egan  was  in  Dublin  during  this  period,  this  letter 
must  have  been  a  forgery  ?— It  is  for  you  to  draw 
inferences  from  the  evidence. 

iChe  Pkbsideht. — It  is  rather  tor  us.  I  may  say  at 
once  that  the  impression  in  our  minds  is  that  you 
must  be  under  '.a  misapprehension. — That  may  be  so, 
my  Lord  ;    but  I  am  still  of  the  same  mind. 

The  ATTOBNBy-G-EJrBRAL. — Do  you  suggest  that  this 
letter  is  a  forgery  ? — I  decline  to  make  suggestions 
about  anything  which  is  not  within  my  own  know- 
ledge. The  facts  here  speak  for  themselves.  If  I  am 
correct  in  my  statement, that  letter  must  be  incorrect. 

And  a  forgery  ? — Not  necessarily  a  forgery.  Certain 
parts  of  the  '.letter  may  have  been  interpolated  by 
Ford.  In  American  newspapers  communications  are 
often  treated  in  a  manner  which  is  not  usual  here. 

The  Pkbsidbnt. — The  practice  appears  to  be  known 
in  Ireland  also. 

Witness. — If  we  want  to  hoax  the  authorities  we 
know  how  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Kbid.— My  Lords,  if  I  find  upon  inquiry  that 
Dr.  Kenny  is  in  error'  as  to  Bgan's  absence  from  Ire- 
land, I  will  tell  your  Lordships  so.  Prom  the  docu- 
ments ;that'  have  been  read  I  should  say  that  it  looks 
as  if  Dr.  Kenny  was  in  error.  In  the  circumstances 
my  learned  friend  may  not  think  it  necessary  to 
pursue  this  point  further  now. 

The  Attobnby-Geneeal. — The  suggestion  of  my 
learned  friend  is  perfectly  fair,  but  I  am  afraid  I  must 
pursue  this  matter  further.  Do  you  suggest  that  this 
letter,  signed  "  Patrick'  Egan,"  is  part  of  a  plan  to 
hoodwink  the  Irish  police  ? — It  looks  like  it  to  me. 
I  will  not  go  beyond  that. 

How  could  it  hoodwink  the  police  ? — It  would  give 


the  American  people  to  understand,  that  we  were  able 
to  hoodwink  the  police  at  home. 

Are  you  aware  that  United  Ireland  of  October  8 
announced  the  fact  that  Egan  was  in  Dublin  ? — I  am 
not  aware  of  it  ;  but  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept 
your  assurance  that  such  an  announcement  did  appear. 

Are  you  aware  that  United  Ireland  of  October  15, 
1881,  announced  that  Patrick  Egan  had  visited  Kil- 
mainham  and  seen  Boyton  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

Do  you  represent  that  that  announcement  in  United 
Ireland  was  part  of  a  plan  to  hoodwink  the  police  ? — 
I  think  so. 

How  could  it  hoodwink  the  police  to  tell  such  alie  ? 
—It  might  be  done  merely  to  annoy  them. 

If  the  statement  was  untrue  the  police  would  find  it 
out  at  once  ? — I  presume  so. 

Will  you  then  explain  how  it  could  hoodwink  the 
police  ? — I  will  not  attempt  to  explain.  Things  may 
sometimes  be  done  with  intentions  which  are  not 
successful.  I  am  not  responsible  for  what  appears  in 
United  Ireland.     1  do  not  write  for  the  paper. 

Are  you  aware  that  United  Ireland  of  October  15 
announces  Bgan's  departure  for  Paris  ? — I  am  not 
aware  of  it.  ' 

A  paragraph  in  the  same  issue  stated  that  Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor  was  half-way  across  the  Atlantic,  that  Mr. 
A.  O'Connor  was  busy  at  the  Central  League  oSBces, 
and  that  Father  Sheehy  had  left  for  a  brief  holiday. 
The  same  paragraph  contained  the  following  state- 
ments : — "  Patrick  Egan,  treasurer  of  the  League, 
has  returned  to  his  post  in  Paris.  Mr.  Sexton,  M.P., 
is  still  far  from  healthy.  They  are  slowly  killing 
poor  Boyton  in  Kilmainham."  Is  any  statement  here 
made  untrue,  excluding  the  statement'  about  Egan  ? — 
The  statement  relating  to  him  does  not  carry  the 
matter  any  further,  because  it  does  not  say  that  he 
left  Dublin. 

Is  there  anyuntrue  statement  in  the  paragraph  which 
I  have  read  ? — I  believe  that  the  statement  conveying 
that  Egan  was  in  Dublin,  or  had  been  in  Dublin,  is 
imtrue. 

Can  you  point  to  any  other  which  you  allege  to  be 
untrue  ? — I  cannot. 

Then  in  the  same  issue  of  United  Ireland  we  find, 
"  Patrick  Egan  visited  Kilmainham  on  Monday. 
Amongst  those  he  saw  were  Boyton  and  J.  Walsh,  of 
Castlebar,  who  have  suffered  severely  from  their  pro- 
longed imprisonment."  Thus  we  have  this  newspaper 
confirming  what  appears  in  the  Kilniainham  book .  Do 
you  represent  that  the  book  and  the  newspaper  are 
wrong  ?— It  is  my  conviction  that  the  newspaper  and 
the  book  are  entirely  wrong  with  regard  to  that 
particular  fact. 

Did  you  know  a  Dr.  Kelly  ? — Yes  ;  he  is  a  leading 
surgeon  and  a  Nationalist, 

Did  Patrick  Egan  ever  dine  at  Dr.  Kelly's  house  to 
your  knowledge  ? — I  think  that  he  did  when  he  re- 
turned in  1882  ;  but  I  am  not  certain. 

When  did  he  return  in  1882  ? — In  August  oi^Bepteni" 
ber,  at  the  e:spiration  of  Mr.  Forstet's  Act< 
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Did  he  eyer  dine  there  before  to  your  knowledge  ? 
— No.  At  the  time  to  which  you  now  refer  I  did  not 
know  Dr.  Kelly  as  a.  prominent  Nationalist.  I  did 
not  know  him  as  such  until  the  end  of  1882  or  the 
beginning  of  1883.  Tip  to  that  time  I  had  not  known 
him  well.  When  I  learnt  that  he  was  a  Nationalist 
I  thought  him  a  good  fellow  and  I  liked  him. 

You  have  a  recolleotion  that  Egan  dined  with  Dr. 
Kelly  after  the  period  to  which  you  allude  ? — I  have 
a  recollection  of  hearing  that  he  dined  with  Dr. 
Kelly. 

Please  listen  to  this—"  Irish  World,  December 
17,  1881."     It  is  a  letter  signed  by  Henry  George. 

Mr.  Eeid.— May  I  simplify  this  matter  ?  Mr. 
Parnell  has  in  his  evidence  practically  admitted  that 
Egan  was  in  Ireland  for  a  short  time.  In  his  evi- 
dence it  obviously  is  conveyed  that  Egan  was  in  Ire- 
land for  a  short  time  with  Mr.  Parnell's  knowledge. 
Dr.  Kenny  may  have  forgotten  the  fact. 

The  Pbesident. — I  am  afraid  your  interference  is 
of  little  use,  Mr.  Reid,  for  Dr.  Kenny  has  said  that 
nothing  will  convince  him  that  Egan  was  in  Ireland 
at  this  time  except  Bgan's  own  assertion. 

Mr.  Beid. — I  have  inquired  from  other  gentlemen, 
my  Lord,  and  I  am  told  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the 
beginning  of  October  Egan  was  in  Dublin. 

Witness. — I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  they  are 
wrong  and  that  I  am  right.     (Laughter.) 

The  Attobney-Geneeai,. — I  fear  I  cannot  desist 
from  cross-examining  the  witness  on  this  point. 

The  President. — No  ;  but  Mr.  Reid  has  fulfilled 
his  promise. 

The  Attoeney-Gekekal. — I  quite  agree. 

Witness. — The  reason  why  I  made  inquiries  with 
reference  to  this  matter  was  because  the  statement 
as  to  Egan  looked  so  absurd  and  outragisons. 

The  Pkesidbnt. — Inferences  must  be  drawn  from 
facts,  you  know,  and  I  think  it  will  be  shown  that 
you  are  mistaken. 

The  Attorney-Geneeal. — Now  I  will  read  the 
letter  signed  "  Henry  George."  It  is  dated  Novem- 
ber 19, 1881,  37,  Lower  Gardiner-street,  Dublin.  Was 
37,  Lower  Gardiner-street  an  ofBoe  ? — Not  as  far  as 
I  know. 

Whose  house  was  it  ? — I  do  not  know. 

(Letter  read . ) 

"  When  Patrick  Egan  was  last  here  he  dined  one 
night  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Kelly,  a  leading  surgeon  of 
this  city.  After  dinner  the  future  was  being  discussed 
and  someone  said  to  Egan  : — '  What  do  you  really  and 
truly  think  will  be  the  result  of  the  Land  Act  ?' 

"  'Well,'  said  Egan,  solemnly  and  slowly,  'it  is  my 
opinion  that  ultimately  pretty  near  all  the  tenants 
will  apply  to  the  Commission  and  get  a  fairrent  fixed,' 

' ' '  And  what  will  happen  then  ?' 

"  '  Why  then'  said  Egan,  '  after  they  get  a  fair  rent 
fixed— then  they  won't  pay  it  !' 

"From  what  I  have  elsewhere  seen  of  human  nature, 
as  well  as  from  what  I  see  and  hear  just  now,  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  think  that  Egan  was  right." 

Witness. — I  was  in  prison  at  that  time  and  so  have 


no  means  of   knowing  whether  that  statement  is  true 
or  not. 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal.— You  do  not  suggest  that 
that  letter  is  part  of  a  plan  for  hoodwinking  the 
police  ? — I  will  not  suggest  anything  at  all  with 
respect  to  it. 

When  did  you  go  to  prison  ? — On  October  8.  I  was 
in  prison  about  five  months. 

Are  you  aware  that  the  Freeman's  Journal  reports 
the  presence  of  Egan  in  Ireland  in  January,  1882  ? — It 
is  perfectly  new  to  me. 

Mr.  Reid. — I  do  not  know  that  the  Freeman' s 
Journal  is  admissible  in  evidence.  It  is  not  amongst 
the  newspapers  that  have  been  admitted. 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal. — The  witness  has  given 
certain  evidence  in  itself  with  respect  to  Bgan's 
movements  and  I  propose  to  show  contemporaneous 
public  statements  of  a  contrary  character. 

The  Pbesident. — It  is  obvious  that  statements  in 
this  newspaper  cannot  by  themselves  be  taken  as  evi« 
denee  of  facts,  but  the  contents  may  be  used  in  cross- 
examination  in  the  way  which  the  Attorney-General 
proposes.  I  must  say  here  that  I  think  this  has  been 
followed  up  far  enough,  I  think  this  gentleman's 
evidence  as-to  Egan's  absence  has  been  reduced  to 
very  little  value. 

The  Attorney-Geneeal. — I  am  quite  satisfied,  my 
Lord.  Now,  Dr.  Kenny,  with  regard  to  the  witness  Le 
Caron — Do  you  say  that  you  never  saw  him  ? — I  have  no 
recollection  of  the  man.  I  believe  that  such  a  man  did 
visit  me,  but  he  is  merely  a  shadow  in  my  mind. 

Do  you  see  him  here  ? — No  ;  if  I  saw  him  here  I 
could  say  whether  I  recognized  him. 

The  Attorney-General. — Let  Major  Le  Caron 
come  forward.  (Major  Le  Caron  thereupon  rose  from 
a  seat  near  the  door,  and  taking  a  few  Steps  forward 
stood  near  the  witness-box  facing  the  witness.) 

Witness. — I  never  let  a  man  with  that  face  into  my 
house. 

Did  you  live  in  Gardiner-street  ? — Yes,  71,  Lower 
Gardiner-street. 

Didnotyou  and  Mrs.  Kenny  entertain  that  gentleman 
(pointing  to  Major  Le  Caron)  at  your  house  in  May, 
1881  ?— No  ;    it  is  an  absolute  invention. 

Did  you  take  him  to  Kilmainham? — Certainly  not. 

Did  you  drive  with  him  to  Kilmainham  on  a  jaunt- 
ing car  ? — I  ain  quite  convinced  1  never  did  anything 
of  the  kind.  Of  course  whenever  I  went  to  Kilmain- 
ham I  went  on  a  jaunting  car. 

And  as  You  passed  through  Dublin  did  you  point  out 
to  your  companion  the  various  points  of  interest  and 
notoriety  ? — If  I  did  not  drive  with  him  how  could  I 
do  so  ? 

Will  you  pledge  your  word  you  did  not  ?— I  will 
pledge  my  word  that  my  belief  is  that  I  did  not. 

It  is  all  a  complete  invention  ? — I  believe  it  to  be 
a  complete  invention.  I  have  no  recollection  what- 
ever  of  it. 

Will  you  pledge  your  word  it  is  an  invention  ? — \ 
have   not  the  smallest  recollection  of  the    ciccum* 
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Btanee  ;  a,nd  my  belief  is  absolutely  on  the  contrary 
eide. 

Did  you  introduce  Major  Le  Caron  to  Mr.  Sexton  ? 
—Where  ? 

Anywhere  ?— If  Mr.  Sexton  assures  me  that  I  did  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  believe  it. 

Did  you  introduce  him  to  Mr.  Sexton  ? — I  believe 
not. 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not  ? — I  will  not  swear  that 
I  did  not,  because  I  might  not  remember  such  a  cir- 
cumstance. It  would  be  such  a  trivial  circumstance 
to  my  mind  that  I  should  pay  no  attention  to  it.  I  do 
not  believe  in  such  marvellously  accurate  memories 
for  trivial  things. 

Was  Boyton  in  prison  at  the  time,  May,  1881  ? — He 
was. 

Had  a  question  arisen  as  to  Boyton's  right  to  claim 
the  protection  of  America  as  an  American  citizen  ? — I 
believe  so. 

You  remember  that  ? — I  only  remember  the  circum- 
stance because  wo  had  some  conversation  on  the  sub- 
ject when  we  were  in  gaol  together. 

Did  Boyton  send  a  packet  to  any  one  in  America 
through  you  ? — Not  as  far  as  I  remember. 

Will  you  swear  he  did  not  ? — I  will  not  swear 
that  ;  I  do  not  remember  that  he  did. 

Boyton  was  anxious  that  his  claim  as  an  American 
citizen  should  be  made  clear.  Would  there  then  be 
anything  unreasonable  in  your  discussing  the  matter 
with  an  American  gentleman  whom  you  believed  to 
be  friendly  to  Boyton  ? — There  would  be  nothing  out 
of  the  way  in  that  ;  but  there  would  be  something 
extraordinary  in  Boyton's  electing  to  send  his  claim 
through  me,  for  he  could  send  it  through  the  prison 
officials,  who  were  bound  to  forward  documents  re- 
lating to  matters  of  that  kind. 

Will  you  do  me  the  kindness  of  looking  at  this  as 
it  is,  without  opening  it.  (A  paper,  partly  folded, 
was  handed  to  the  witness.)  Keep  it  just  as  it  is, 
and  tell  me  what  those  words  mean  ?  "  Please  give 
to  our  friend  to  take  to  America."  In  the  first  place, 
in  whose  handwriting  are  those  words  ?  Are  they  like 
Boyton's  ?— The  writing  is  like  Boyton's,  but,  being 
written  in  pencil,  I  cannot  say  exactly  whether  it  is 
his  or  not. 

Do  you  believe  the  writing  to  be  Boyton's  ? — I 
think  it  is  ;  I  cannot  say  positively. 

"  Please  give  to  our  friend  to  take  to  America." 
Do  those  words  recall  to  your  mind  that  Boyton  asked 
you  to  do  anything  ? — They  do  not. 

The  part  folded  down  has  "  Dr.  Kenny  "  upon  it. 
Is  that  in  Boyton's  handwriting  ?— I  think  it  is. 

Have  you  any  donbt  that  it  is  his  ? — Well,  I  am 
familiar  with  his  handwriting  in  ink,  but  not  in 
pencil,  which  this  is  written  in. 

You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  many  of  the  docu- 
ments that  came  out  of  Kilmainbam  were  written  in 
this  coloured  pencil  ?— Yes. 

Just   look   at   this.    (A  paper  was  banded   to   the 


witness.)  In  whose  handwriting  is  that  ? — It  is  in 
the  same  handwriting. 

You  believe  it  to  be  in  Boyton's  handwriting  ? — 
Well,  whoever  wrote  the  one  wrote  the  other. 

Listen  to  this  :— "  Dr.  Kenny,  from  Boyton,  before 
he  leaves  the  prison."  Have  you  any  doubt  that  that 
was  brought  to  you  by  a  prison  official  ? — Certainly 
not  by  a  prison  official  ;  by  somebody  else. 

Inside  are  the  words,  "  Dr.  Kenny,  please  give  to 
our  friend  to  take  to  America."  Whose  are  these  two 
photographs  ?— They  are  both  photographs  of  Boyton. 
They  are  to  be  had  for  a  shilling  or  two  at  any  time. 

Was  not  the  question  whether  Boyton  could  claim 
to  be  an  American  citizen  one  of  identity  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

You  have  seen  Major  Le  Caron,  Do  you  now,  in 
the  face  of  this  paper  from  which  I  have  been  cross- 
examining  you,  represent  that  it  is  untrue  that  you 
took  Major  Le  Caron  to  Kilmainham  p — It  does  not 
shake  my  conviction,  because  the  photographs  may 
have  been  sent  to  me.  I  have  not  denied  having  seen 
Major  Le  Caron.  I  merely  say  that  I  have  no  re- 
collection of  him.  The  existence  of  Major  Le  Caron 
was  recalled  to  my  memory  by  the  fact  that  about  a 
year  or  two  ago  in  tearing  up  some  old  cards  and 
letters  I  found  a  card  having  upon  it  the  name  of  Dr. 
or  Major  Le  Caron. 

Now,  let  us  distinctly  understand  this.  You  have 
sworn  that  he  never  was  in  your  nompany  ? — I  have 
sworn  that  he  never  dined  with  me. 

Pardon  me,  what  you  swore  was  ■•  tnai;  you  would 
not  let  a  man  with  such  a  face  as  that  into  your 
house  "  ? — No  more  I  would. 

Why  not  ? 

The  PuEaiDENT. — What  yon  say  you  meant  is  that 
he  never  dined  with  you  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

Cross-examination  continued. — ^What  do  you  mean  by 
saying  that  you  would  not  let  a  man  with  such  a<face 
into  your  house  ? 

Mr.  Beid. — I  do  not  think  that  he  used  that  expression. 

The  Attorney-Geneea.l. — I  heard  it  distinctly. 

The  President. — I  heard  it,  and  I  did  not  think 
that  it  was  a  kind  of  expression  that  should  be  used. 

Cross-examination  continued. — I  must  press  you  upon 
this.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  you  would 
not  let  a  man  with  such  a  face  into  your  bouse  ? — I 
said  I  would  not  let  a  man  with  such  a  face  into  my 
house. 

You  mean  that  his  face  speaks  for  itself  ? — Yes. 

On  the  view  ? — Yes. 

As  what  ?— As  one  of  a  man  I  would  not  select  as  a 
friend.     It  is  as  false  a  face  as  a  man  ever  wore. 

That  is  your  opinion  ? — Yes. 

Now^let  me  ask  you  a  few  questions  with  regard  to 
the  man  Farragher  ?  You  have  stated  that  you  dis- 
missed, or  that  somebody  dismissed,  I'arragher  from 
the  Land  League  office  for  stealing  stamps  ? — Yes,  for 
suspicion  of  stealing  stamps. 

Did  you  not  say  that  Farragher  had  been  dismissed 
for  stealing  stamps  ? — I  said  that  be  bad  been  found 
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selling   stamps   that   there  was  reasoa  to  believe  he 
had  come  by  improperly. 

Did  yoa  not  say  that  he  was  dismissed  for  that 
reason  ? — I  did. 

When  ? — !•  really  camiot  fix  the  date  exactly.  My 
experience  in  the  Land  League  office  was  very  short 
indeed. 

But  this  is  a  specific  charge  of  petty  dishonesty  that 
you  bring  against  a  man  who  has  given  evidence  here. 
You  say  that  you  have  now  a  recollection  of  the 
case.  When  was  it  that  you  say  he  was  dismissed  ? — 
Some  time  in  1881  ;  in  August  or  September,  1881, 1 
think. 

Just  now  I  understood  you  to  say  that  he  was  dis- 
missed some  time  before  the  suppression  of  the  Land 
League  ? — That  is  my  recollection. 

How  long  before  the  suppression  of  the  League  ? — 
About  September,!  think  ;  the  League  was  suppressed 
in  October. 

Are  you  sure  that  it  was  not  earlier  than  that  that 
he  was  dismissed  ? — I  am  not  sore.  I  did  not  attach 
mach  importance  to  the  matter.  My  belief  was  that 
he  had  taken  the  stamps.  I  investigated  the  matter, 
and  the  case  appeared  so  clear  that  I  felt  it  to  be  my 
duty,  for  the  credit  of  the  League,  to  get  rid  of 
him  quietly. 

Then  you  yourself  dismissed  him  ? — ^No  j  I  was  con- 
sulted about  the  matter,  and  I  advised  that  he  should 
be  dismissed. 

Who  consulted  you — was  itMr.J.  P.Quinn? — I  think  so. 

Let  us  get  this  specifically.  Your  statement  is  that 
you  investigated  the  matter,  and  that  you  thought  that 
for  the  credit  of  the  League  you  ought  to  get  rid  of 
this  man  quietly? — Yes,  that  is  my  recollection  of  the 
matter.  I  have  only  some  dim  recollection  of  the  oc- 
currence. I  cannot  give  it  more  specifically  than  that.; 
We  had  certain  evidence  before  us  which  was  sufficient 
to  convince  me  that  the  stamps  were  going  improperly, 
and  that  he  was  the  party  who  was  taking  them, ,  and 
therefore  I  thought  it  would  be  best  to  get  rid  of  him 
quietly. 

And  this  was  at  the  end  of  September  ? — It  was  at 
the  end  of  September,  or  the  beginning  of  October. 

What  record  is  there  of  the  matter  ? — There  is  no 
reoord  of  it  at  all. 

Do  you  say  that,  to  your  own  knowledge,  Farragher 
had  either  access  to,  or  had  anything  to  do  with,  the 
stamps  at  all  ? — Certainly.  I  hare  seen  him  attaching 
stamps  to  letters. 

Was  a  clerk  named  Clifford  in  the  same  office  ? — 
There  was.  I  think  be  joined  the  office  later  than 
Farragher. 

Now,  we  have  been  talking  of  September,  1881, 
and  your  office  of  the  League  was  closed  in  October, 
1881.  Did  Clifford  remain  after  Farragher  was  dis- 
missed ? — I  think  so,  for  a  short  time — it  may  have 
been  for  a  week  or  so,  but  I  camiot  say  exactly.  I 
did  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  matter. 

However,  you  thought  it  of  sufficient  importance  in 
September,  1881,  to  get  rid  of  this  man  Faxrdgher  ? — 


I  thought  it  of  importance  to  get  rid  of  him,  as  he  had 
been  improperly  appropriating  stamps. 

Did  you  consult  with  any  one  on  the  subject  ? — I  do 
not  think  I  did.  As  I  say,  it  is  a  matter  of  dim  re- 
collection. 

Whether  dim  or  not,  as  impressed  upon  your  mind, 
you  took  the  responsibility  sufficiently  upon  yourself 
to  make  inquiries  f — Yes. 

And  of  telling  Mr.  Quinn  to  dismiss  him  ? — My  re- 
collection is  that  Mr.  Quinn  consulted  me  upon  the 
subject,  and  that  I  said  the  best  thing  was  to  get  rid 
of  him. 

That  is  your  recollection  ?  In  the  dim  recollection 
of  the  past  that  is  the  part  that  has  stuck(laughter)? — Yes, 

Was  there  a  clerk  named  Tighe  in  your  office  ? — Yes. 

Did  not  Clifford  say,  somewhere  about  the  middle 
of  18tjl,  that  some  stamps  had  been  missing,  and  did 
he  not  rather  suggest  that  Tighe  had  something  to  do 
with  it  ? — Not  to  me. 

Did  not  that  fact  come  to  your  knowledge  ? — No. 

Was  not  the  matter  investigated  ? — Not  to  my  know- 
ledge. It  may  have  been  the  case.  Allow  me  to 
explain  that  I  took  no  active  part  in  the  work  of  the 
office. 

Active  part  or  not,  this  was  a  matter  of  peculation 
— a  making  away  with  the  petty  cash  of  the  office — 
and  of  so  much  importance  in  your  opinion  that  you 
thought  it  necessary  to  consult  the  chief  of  the  office  1 
— I  have  not  said  so.  Mr.  Quinn  asked  for  my 
opinion,  and  I  gave  it  him. 

Was  W.  F.  Moloney  in  the  office  ? — I  believe  he 
was,  in  the  earlier  part  of  October. 

Then  Moloney  did  not  come  into  the  office  until 
after  Farragher  had  been  dismissed  ? — That  is  my  re- 
collection. 

Are  you  quite  sure  that  Clifford  came  in  before  Far- 
ragher was  dismissed  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure  that  he  did. 

Of  course  Moloney  would  not  know  anything  of  this 
dismissal  by  you  of  Farragher? — He  might  have  known 
of  it.     I  cannot  say  of  my  own  knowledge. 

If  Farragher  was  dismissed  at  the  end  of  September 
or  the  beginning  of  October,  what  do  you  say.  Dr. 
Kenny,  of  this  receipt  : — "  Keceived  from  Dr.  J.  B. 
Kenny  eighteen  and  sixpence  for  overtime  worked. 
Patrick  J.  Fakkagher.  15th  Octr.,  1881  "  ?— It 
would  show  that  Farragher  was  there  at  the  time  that 
receipt  was  given,  and  that  I  must  have  been  mis- 
taken as  to  the  exact  date  of  his  dismissal. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this.  The  receipt  is 
dated  the  15th  of  October,  1881,  and  the  League  was 
suppressed  on  the  18th  of  October,  1881.  Do  you 
moan  to  represent  that  the  story  of  the  stealing  of  the 
stamps  occurred  after  the  suppression  of  the  League  ? . 
— No,  I  do  not, 

Mr.  Ebid. — I  am  informed  that  the  office  was  not 
closed  until  the  19th  of  October,  1881. 

The  Attornet-Gkneeal,— I  must  ask  my  learned 
friend  not  to  interrupt  my  cross-examination  of  the 
witness  at  the  suggestion  6f  any  one. 

Cross-examination  contin^aed. — Was  not  the  Leagu* 
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suppressed  on  either  the  18th  or  the  19th  of  October, 
1881  ?— Yes,  but  the  date  of  the  receipt  is  the  15th  of 
October. 

The  Peesident.— We  are  perfectly  well  aware  of 
that.  The  question  now  is — What  is  the  date  of  the 
suppression  of  the  League  P 

Oross-examinatiou  continued. — Do  you  represent  that 
the  incident  of  the  dismissal  of  Farragher  for  stealing 
the  stamps  occurred  between  the  15th  and  the  18th  of 
October  ? — No  ;  I  cannot  say  that  he  was  actually 
dismissed  at  the  time  at  all.  I  do  not  think  that  I 
hare  alleged  so. 

Do  listen,  Dr.  Kenny.  What  you  swore  yesterday 
was  this  : — 

"  Do  you  know  what  he  was  dismissed  for  ? — I  do, 
"  What  was  it  ? — 1  know  what  we  dismissed  him  for 

—suspicion  amounting  to  certainty  that  he  was  stealing 

our  stamps." 

Now,  Dr.  Kenny,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  adhere 
to  your  answer  which  you  gave  a  ininute  ago  that  he 
was  dismissed  for  stealing  stamps  ? — I  had  not  actually 
personally  dismissed  him. 

How  came  you  to  say  a  few  minutes  ago  that  the 
case  was  so  clear  that  you  took  the  responsibility  of 
dismissing  him  ? — I  stated  that,  when  I  was  consulted 
by  Mr.  Quinn,  1  inquired  into  the  matter,  and  that  I 
took  upon  myself  the  responsibility  of  advising  that 
he  should  be  dismissed,  and  I  believed  that  he  was 
dismissed  in  consequence.  I  cannot  go  further  than 
that. 

Was  it  the  custom  to  pay  persons  for  overtime  at  the 
end  of  the  week  ? — I  believe  that  it  was,  but  I  do  not 
know. 

I  think  that  there  were  six  or  seven  who  received 
pay  for  overtime.  Whose  handwriting  is  that  ? — I 
think  it  is  Farragher's. 

Are  you  aware  that  on  the  20th  of  October  Farragher 
was  paid  £10  ? — If  that  is  a  receipt  for  that  amount, 
of  course  he  was. 

Were  you  aware  that  subsequently  a  grant  of  £15 
was  made  to  him  by  Miss  Parnell  and  another  lady  ? — 
No,  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

Did  you  know  of  Farragher  being  employed  in 
M'Gough's  office  ? — No,  certainly  not.  I  read  about  it 
since  the  commencement  of  this  trial.  I  was  not 
aware  of  it  before. 

That  was  after  his  dismissal  from  the  Land  League  ? 
»-Tes. 

Now,  in  March,  1888,  did  you  give  Farragher  a 
testimonial  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  had  forgotten  all  about  the 
transaction  at  that  time. 

Yoo  had  forgotten  all  about  the  stamp  matter  ? — 
Ves  ;  I  had  forgotten  that  transaction. 

I  am  bound.  Dr.  Kenny,  to  tell  you  that  I  have  not 
that  testimonial  with  me ;  but  I  must  ask  you  whether 
you  did  not  in  that  testimonial  speak  of  him  as  a 
thoroughly  honest  and  hardworking  man  ? — I  had  mis- 
ilaken  his  identity  altogether.  I  thought  that  he  was 
tut  altogether  different  man. 


But  you  said  just  now  that  you  had  forgotten  the 
transaction  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  had  forgotten  that  Farragher 
was  the  man,  and  therefore  I  gave  him  the  testimonial. 
I  gave  the  testimonial  in  a  general  sort  of  way,  not 
troubling  to  refresh  my  memory.  He  applied  to  me  for 
a  testimonial,  and  X  gave  it  to  him. 

When  did  you  refresh  your  memory  about  the  stamp 
business  ? — ^When  this  inquiry  came  on — within  the 
last  six  months  or  so. 

How  ? — By  conversing  with  Mr.  J.  P.  Quinn. 

With  anybody  else  ? — No  ;  he  was  the  only  person 
I  conversed  with  on  the  subject. 

You  conversed  with  no  other  member  of  the  Land 
League  on  the  subject? — No  ;  not  with  any  other 
representative  of  the  Land  League. 

Then  I  am  to  understand  that  this  man,  whose  con- 
duct had  been  such  that  you  had  taken  upon  yourself 
the  responsibility  of  advising  that  he  ought  to  be  dis- 
missed,had  faded  away  from  your  memory  altogether  ? 
— He  had  completely  escaped  my  memory. 

Did  you,  after  you  had  given  this  testimonial  to  him 
six  months  ago,  and  when  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
dismissed  came  to  your  mind,  think  it  right  to  com- 
municate to  those  who  had  relied  upon  your  testi- 
monial the  real  facts  of  the  case,  and  that  this  man 
was  a  petty  stealer  P — I  informed  them  that  he  had 
been  dismissed. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  informed  them  that  he  had 
been  dismissed  for  any  misconduct  P— I  do. 

Did  you  ever  breathe  this  suggestion  against  Far- 
ragher to  any  living  soul  except  in  the  conversation 
you  had  with  Mr.  Quinn  upon  the  subject  P — I  think 
I  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington. 

When  ? — I  cannot  say  ;  within  the  period  covered 
by  this  Commission. 

Now,  then,  I  want  to  put  questions  to  you  about 
one  or  two  other  matters.  Did  you  have  anything  to 
do  with  getting  the  No-rent  Manifesto  out  of 
Kilmainham  Gaol  ? — I  did. 

How  did  you  manage  it  ? — I  carried  it  out  in  mj 
pocket,  I  suppose. 

We  want  to  know  the  facts  ?— When  I  got  out  I 
found  it  in  my  pocket.  It  was  put  into  my  pocket. 
I  am  wrong  in  saying  that  I  found  it  in  my  pocket. 
I  found  the  letter  containing  it  in  my  pocket. 

You  do  not  know  yrho  put  it  into  your  pocket,  I 
suppose  ? — No. 

I  suppose  that  some  one  of  the  suspects  put  it  in  ?— 
Yes. 

And  finding  it  there  you  thought  thirt  it  was  a  docu< 
ment  that  ought  to  be  used  ? — Yes. 

Was  it  signed  by  Davitt  ? — It  was  not  ;  it  is  notori- 
ous that  it  was  not. 

Whether  it  was  notorious  or  not,  who  was  it  signed 
by  P — By  all  the  signatories  to  it  except  Bgan  and 
Davitt. 

When  did  Egan  sign  it,  if  he  ever  did  ?— He  never 
signed  iU 
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Who  signed  it  for  him  ?— I  cannot  tell  unless  I  see 
it. 

Where  is  the  original  document  ? — I  destroyed  it 
Immediately  afterwards. 

After  what  ? — After  it  was  read  at  the  meeting. 

The  signatories  to  the  document  do  not  appear  upon 
the  notes,  although  the  body  of  the  document  does. 

The    signatories    were  :— 
t 

"  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  President!,  Kilmainham 
Gaol  ;  A,  J.  Kettle, hon.  secretary, Kilmainham  Gaol ; 
Michael  Davitt,  hon.  secretary,  Portland  Prison  ; 
rhos.  Brennan,  hon.  secretary,  Kilmainham  Gaol  ; 
John  Dillon,  head  organizer,  Kilmainham  Gaol  ; 
Thomas  Sezton,  head  organizer,  Kilmainham  Gaol; 
Patrick  Kgan,  treasurer,  Paris.— October  18,  1881." 

I  am  not  in  the  least  suggesting  that  Egan's  name 
was  improperly  attached  to  the  document.  I  merely 
wish  to  know  who  in  fact  put  it  there  ? — I  believe 
Brennan  did,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Was  it  signed  by  Bgan  before  it  came  into  your 
possession  ? — I  am  not  sure  ;  it  certainly  was  not 
signed  by  him  afterwards. 

I  think  you  said  that  it  was  signed  by  Davitt  ? — 
No,  I  think  not. 

I  believe  that  the  piece  of  paper  you  got  purported 
to  be  signed  by  all  those  whose  names  appeared  upon 
it  ?— Yes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  were  you  complimented  for  the 
skiKul  way  in  which  you  got  it  out  of  Kilmainham  ? 
• — I  do  not  recollect. 

Do  you  not  know  that  it  was  made  the  subject  of 
complimentary  remarks  in  the  national  papers  f — No, 
indeed  I  do  not. 

Had  you  anything  to  do  with  any  other  documents 
being  got  out  of  Kilmainham  ? — I  do  not  recollect 
bringing  out  any  other  documents. 

I  am  not  putting  this  to  you  as  a  matter  of  serious 
blame  ? — I  should  be  perfectly  willing  to  answer 
your  question  if  I  could. 

Did  you  not  arrange  a  means  of  communication 
between  the  inside  and  the  outside  of  Kilmainham  f — 
No.  I  have  taken  other  letters  out  of  the  prison  in 
the  same  way,  but  there  was  no  arrangement. 

You  went  in  and  out  constantly  ? — Yes,  between  the 
early  part  of  March  and  November. 

You  went  there  as  the  medical  attendant  of  the 
suspects  ? — Yes,  of  as  many  of  them  as  had  been  my 
patients  before. 

When  were  you  arrested  ? — On  October  24. 

Up  to  that  time  ^ou  had  the  means  of  bringing  out 
documents  if  you  were  so  minded. — Yes  ;  private 
letters. 

Did  they  happen  to  come  out  in  your  pocket  ?— That 
iwas  the  general  way. 

Had  you  a  man  named  O'Leary  in  your  employ  at 
the  time  ? — Yes  ;  I  sent  him  in  to  nurse  Boyton,  who 
tivas  ill. 

He  was  a  person  whom  you  had  trained  yourself  ?— 
'Sea,  ho  was  a  skilled,  or  a  semi-skilled  attendant. 


And  O'Leary  went  in  and  out  every  day  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  he  went  in  and  out  all  the  time. 

Did  he  sleep  in  the  gaol  ?— Yes,  for  a  time  ;  whilst 
Boyton  was  ill. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  O'Leary  went  out 
with  documents  in  his  possession  ?-^I  have  not  the 
slightest  idea.    It  is  not  impossible. 

But  did  you  not  take  a  pride  in  having  invented  an 
"  underground  post  "  ?— I  never  invented  any  such 
thing.  >• 

You  have  heard  of  the  expression  ?— Yes  ;  it  is 
applicable  to  a  hundred  things. 

But  as  applicable  to  Kilmainham  ? — I  have  heard 
it  ;   but  I  did  not  invent  the  name. 

Are  you  sure  that  you  did  not  in'^ent  the  name  ? — I 
may  have  invented  it  ;  but  I  caimot  charge  my 
memory  with  such  trivialities.  Being  trivial,  I  cannot 
remember  it. 

Whether  trivial  or  not,  it  was  effective  ? — As  far  as 
I  know,  it  was. 

Did  any  underground  post  continue :  after  you  were 
in  Kilmainham  ? — I  do  not  admit  the  existence  of  an 
underground  post  at  all,  I  know  what  you  are 
referring  to, and  I  am  speaking  in  your  sense ;  and  I  do 
not  admit  the  existence  of  any  organized  system  what" 
ever. 

Whether  there  was  an  organized  system  or  not, 
letters  passed  in  and  went  out  which  did  not  go  through 
the  governor's  hands  ? — Yes. 

Freely  ? — I  should  not  say  freely. 

Without  difficulty  ? — Without  a  great  deal  of  di£E« 
culty. 

Well,  I  will  adopt  your  phrase,  "  Without  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty."  .Was  there  a  Mrs.  Cody  near 
Kilmainham  ?— Yes  ;  she  kept  a  sort  of  eating-house 
and  catered  for  the  suspects. 

Do  you  remember  at  what  period  ? — Immediately 
after  the  Bill  passed,  I  think,  Boyton  was  arrested, 
and  the  moment  he  was  arrested  she  commenced  to 
cater,  and  catered  for  about  six  weeks  or  two  months, 
I  think. 

Do  you  know  what  amounts  were  paid  ? — I  paid  the 
accounts  ;  but  I  do  not  know  what  the  amounts  \(rere. 
They  were  sometimes  tolerably  large. 

Were  they  ever  £100  ?■— Not  in  my  time. 

Are  you  sure  ? — I  am  speaking  entirely  from  memory  ; 
but  she  furnished  her  account  once  every  month. 

But  you  said  that  she  only  catered  for  about  six 
weeks  ? — She  was  paid  at  the  end  of  the  first  month, 
and  afterwards  when  she  sent  in  her  account. 

Did  you  stop  employing  Mrs.  Cody  ?— Yes  ;  we  got 
another  caterer. 

Was  food  sent  in  from  the  outside  ? — ^Yes. 

I  suppose  it  was  not  absolutely  impossible  that  a 
letter  might  have  gone  in  with  it  ? — I  think  that 
is  very  improbable. 

When  were  you  first  connected  with  the  League  ?-« 
From  the  beginning. 

As  treasurer  ?— No  ;  I    was  not  appointed  treasurer 
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tmtil  December,  1880.  It  might  have  been  earlier  ; 
but  I  cannot  say  ;  it  was  some  time  about  then. 

I  want  to  get  these  dates  from  you,  Dr.  Kenny.  The 
account  stood  in  your  name  daring  a  considerable 
portion  of  1880  ?— No,  I  think  not,  except  towards  the 
end  of  1880.  Mr.  Bgan,  Mr.  Eiggar,  and  Mr.  O'Sulli- 
van  were  joint  treasurers,  and,  owing  to  Mr.  Biggar's 
being  in  London,  Mr.  Bgan  was  the  effective  treasurer, 
and  practically  was  treasurer.  To  avoid  inconveni- 
ence, and  to  have  another  treasurer  who  would  be  on 
the  spot,  I  was  appointed  co-treasurer  with  these 
gentlemen.    That  would  be  about  December,  1880. 

When  may  I  take  it  that  your  position  as  treasurer  of 
the  League  began  ? — I  think  I  signed  a  few  cheques  in 
December,  1880,  and  the  beginning  of  January,  1881. 
I  commenced  as  active  treasurer  of  the  League  im- 
mediately after  Mr.  Egan. 

Then  you  signed  cheques  in  December,  1880  ?— 
I  think  so.  ' 

Before  that  had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  work- 
ing of  the  League  ? — Yes. 

In  what  capacity  ? — ^As  a  member  of  the  organizing 
committee. 

Was  it  within  your  knowledge  that  very  consider- 
able sums  of  money  had  already  been  paid  for  the 
defence  of  prisoners  through  1880  ? — l^o  ;  it  was  not 
within  my  knowledge  in  the  only  active  part  I  took. 

You  do  not  know  of  any  sums  being  spent  in  this 
way  as  early  as  1880  ? — I  did  not  know  from  my  own 
experience. 

Do  you  know  now  that  there  were  such  payments  ? — 
I  have  seen  items  in  the  books  to  that  effect. 

Canr  you  tell  me  what  member  of  the  League  will  be 
able  to  give  me  information  about  these  payments  ? — 
At  the  present  moment  I  do  not  think  that  there  is 
any  one,  because  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  one 
who  is  now  in  Dublin,  or  in  London,  who  was  at  that 
time  a  member  ot  the  organizing  committee  with  the 
exception  of  myself. 

Who  were  members  of  the  organizing  committee 
in  1880  ? — I  will  give  you  those  that  I  can  remember. 
There  was,  of  course,  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Egan,  and, 
I  think,  Mr.  Kettle  and  Mr.  Sexton. 

And  you  yourself  ? — Not  from  the  very  beginning. 
The  only  part  I  took  at  that  time  was  the  dis- 
tribution of  charitable  grants. 

It  has  been  stated  more  than  once  in  the  course  of 
this  case  that  the  justification  for  the  support  given  to 
prisoners  was  Mr.  Forster's  Act.  I  suppose  at  the 
end  of  1880  the  suspects  were  all  arrested  under  Mr. 
Forster's  Act  ? — Certainly. 

What  I  want  to  know  is  this — who  is  the  person 
who  was  responsible  for  the  money  paid  for  the 
sustenance  of  prisoners  through  1880  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  any  money  was  paid  for  the  sustenance  of 
prisoners  during  1880  ;  I  have  no  personal  knowledge 
on  the  matter  ;  but  I  do  not  think  there  was  any 
money  paid. 

If  it  proved  to  be  a  fact  that  a  large  smn  of  monev 


was  paid  for  this  purpose  in  1880  ? — I  know  absolutely 
nothing  about  it. 

Will  you  pledge  your  word  that  you  know  nothing 
about  money  paid  in  1880  for  the  sustenance  of 
prisoners  ? — Yes,  , 

The  same  with  regard  to  tfie  defence  of  prisoners  ?— 
Yes.     I  know  nothing  of  the  working  of  that  at  all. 

Do  you  believe  that  no  money  was  paid  in  that  way 
in  1880  ? — I  did  not  say  that  ;  as  a  matter  of  belief, 
I  believe  that  mopey  was  paid  ;  but  I  have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  it  myself. 

Was  money  paid  in  1880  for  the  sustenance  of 
prisoners  ? — That  is  a  different  thing  ;  I  do  not  think 
that  any  money  was  paid  for  that  in  1880  ;  with  re- 
gard to  the  defence  of  prisoners,  I  believe  it  was. 

What  I  want  to  know  is  who  is  the  gentle- 
man of  the  League,  other  than  the  solicitors, 
who  can  give  me  information  as  to  by  whose  orders 
and  in  what  oases  the  money  was  paid  ?— I  cannot  say, 
because  none  of  those  engaged  in  the  active  working 
of  the  League  at  that  period  are  now  here — I  do  not 
mean  in  this  Court  or  in  this  city,  but  I  mean  are  not 
either  here  or  in  Dublin. 

Is  it  your  representation  to  their  Lordships  that,  with 
reference  to  the  sustenance  of  prisoners  in  1880,  there 
is  no  one  who  can  give  us  information  ?— I  cannot 
suggest  any  one. 

Who  were  the  solicitors  employed  in  their  defence  ? 
— J.  Plunkett  and  Son  and  M'Gough  and  Fowler.  Mr. 
Dillon  defended  the  prisoners  in  the  State  trials. 

Was  Mr.  Fottrell  employed  ?— No. 

Do  you  know  of  the  case  of  Michael  Flynn,  who  was 
charged  with  the  murder  of  a  bailiff  ? — I  know 
nothing  whatever  about  it. 

Do  you  know  the  case  of  M.  Kerrigan  ? — I  know 
nothing  about  that  case. 

Do  you  know  of  their  being  supported  while  in 
prison  ? — No . 

Was  there  no  book  kept  with  reference  to  the  par- 
ticular case  of  prisoners  being  supported  ? — Not  within 
my  knowledge. 

Was  no  check  kept  at  all  ? — They  would  come  on 
our  list. 

Who  had  charge  of  the  list  ? — When  an  arrest  was 
seen  in  the  paper  the  name  would  be  put  down.  It  is 
a  matter  with  which  I  have  had  nothing  to  do 
personally  ;  it  was  done  in  some  rough-and-ready 
method  of  that  kind. 

Now,  after  your  becoming  effective  treasurer  of  the 
League,  early  in  1881,  on  whose  authority  did  you  act 
in  making  payments  for  prisoners  ?— The  organizing 
committee's,  of  course. 

Did  they  keep  minutes  ? — I  presume  so.  I  have  no 
doubt  they  did. 

The  correspondence,  I  presume,  would  be  addressed 
to  the  secretary  ? — Yes. 

Who  was  the  person  who  kept  the  minutes  ? — Mr. 
Brennan,   up   to   the   time    of    his   arrest  ;    then,    I, 
presume,  Mr.  J.  P.  Quinn,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

You  were  on  the  organizing  committee  ? — Yes. 
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And  you  attended  the  meetings  of  the  organizing 
committee  a  great  many  times  ? — No,  not  a  great 
many  times  ;  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  was  too  busy  to 
do  so  ;  I  would  hare  attended  oftener  if  I  had  had 
time. 

I  suppose  I  may  take  it  that  the  accounts  of  meet- 
ings given  in  Un  itid  Ireland  are  substantially  correct  ? 
,— Yes. 

You  attended  several  public  meetings  ? — Even  of 
public  meetings  I  do  not  think  I  attended  very  many. 

Did  you  see  the  minute-book  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
I  ever  did. 

Were  there  letter-books  ? — I  suppose  there  were, 
but  I  took  no  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  ofBce. 
My  portion  of  the  work  was  purely  ministerial. 

I  understand  that  this  (handing  book  to  witness)  is 
the  only  one  yon  identify  as  a  book  with  which  you 
have  dealt  personally  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  a  book 
at  which  I  have  looked. 

In  whoso  handwriting  are  the  entries  of  the  Eelicf 
Fund  ? — They  seem — I  do  not  know — bat  it  looks  like 
Qninn's  handwriting.    The  beginning  is  likeBrennan's. 

Flease  refer  to  pages  60  to  79  ;  in  whose  hand- 
writing are  those  pages  ? — I  do  not  know  whose  it  is  ; 
it  is  like  Quinn's,  but  I  cannot  say.  It  might  be 
Quinn's,  but  I  am  not  sure  at  all. 

Now  look  at  pages  80  to  86.  I  call  attention  to 
the  part  "  Expenses,  21st  October,  1879,"  and  deal- 
ing with  a  sum  of  £2,648.  I  wish  particularly  to 
know  in  whose  handwriting  that  is  ? — The  early 
portion  of  it,  I  believe,  is  Brennan's  ;  the  other 
portions  I  do  not  know. 

TPTien  did  you  last  see  that  book  ? — The  last  time  I 
saw  it  was  at  Mr.  Lewis's  office,  before  I  came  into 
court.     I  saw  it  a  month  or  six  weeks  ago. 

Who  produced  it  to  you  ? — ^A  clerk  of  Mr.  Lewis's. 

When  did  you  last  see  it  before  that  ? — I  certainly 
never  saw  it  since  1881. 

Have  you  no  recollection  of  what  has  happened  to  that 
book  during  that  period  ? — I  have  not  the  smallest 
idea.  It  is  no  use  applying  to  me  for  information 
with  regard  to  these  books,  because  I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  actual  working  of  the  League. 

Pardon  me,  you  Were  a  member  of  the  organizing 
committee.  Now  I  will  call  your  attention  to  a 
number  of  items  on  page  80  ;  in  whose  handwriting 
are  they  ? — I  think  they  are  in  Brennan's. 

"  20th  January,  cash  handed  J.  Daly,  Castlebar, 
£50  "  ? — I  oannofr  give  you  the  smallest  information 
about  that. 

"  20th  Jan.,  Eevd.  J.  Soally,  towards  the  defence 
of  prisoners,  £10  "  ?— I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  any  person  living  now 
whp  can  give  me  information  as  to  the  eircurnstances 
in  which  these  payments  were  made  for  the  defence  of 
prisoners  ? — I  have  not  the  remotest  conception. 

"  P.  J.  Daly,  solicitor,  for  defence,  £20  "?  —I  can 
give  you  no  information  about  that.  They  were  all 
before  I  took  any  active  part  in  the  .League, - 

I  am  obliged  to  get  ioformation  as  I  best  can.  Dr. 


Kenny. — Yes,  but  I  thought  that  my  answer  covered 
all  these  matters. 

But  you  said  that  you  believed  that  no  money  had 
been  paid  for  defence  of  prisoners  at  that  time  ? — No  ; 
I  said  for  the  sustenance  of  prisoners. 

The  Attornby-Gbnekal  then  read  out  a  list  of 
grants  for  the  defence  of  prisoners,  with  regard  to 
which  the  witness  could  give  no  information. 

On  the  14th  of  August  there  is  an  entry,  "  J.  Eed- 
path,  expenses  £100,"  Do  you  know  anything  about 
that  ?— No. 

Who  can  give  us  information  with  regard  to  these 
entries  ? — I  think  Mr.  Brenuan.  I  know  of  nobody 
else.  I  did  not  see  these  items,  and  never  knew  of 
their  existence  until  I  saw  the  book  in  Mr,  Lewis's 
ofHce. 

What  do  you  say  became  of  the  book  between  1881 
and  the  time  you  saw  it  in  Mr.  Lewis's  office  ? — I  do 
not  know. 

Then  it  is  no  good  putting  any  question  to  you  about 
the  other  items  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  them  at  all. 

Or  any  recollection  of  the  documents  or  minutes 
which  preceded  this  ? — Not  the  smallest  recollection. 

Now  will  you  refer  to  the  entry,  "  Hibernian  Bank 
account,  Number  1,"  on  page  80.  This,  my  Lords,  is 
from  October,  1878,  to  September,  1880,  and  includes 
items  amounting  to  £2,648  ;  it  is  called  "  Expenses 
account."  (To  witness.)  I  may  tell  you  that  a 
number  of  these  expenses  are  the  same  items  as  those 
upon  which  I  have  cross-examined  you,  but  I  want  to 
ask  you  in  whose  handwriting  they  are  ? — I  think 
those  two  pages  are  also  in  Mr.  Brennan's  hand" 
writing. 

You  know  that  the  Hibernian  Bank  account  only 
gives  the  numbers  of  the  cheques,  and  does  not  enable 
you  to  trace  the  names  ? — That  is  all. 

This  account  has  a  name  against  every  entry  which 
is  put  in— T.  Harrington  ;  J.  Daly,  Castlebar  ;  entry 
of  cash  i/6  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Dillon  for  passage, 
&c.  That  cheque-book  appears  to  have  stopped,  and 
a  fresh  one  begins  on  the  31st  of  March.  From  what 
book  would  information  be  obtained  which  would 
enable  that  accoimt  to  be  made  up  in  that  way  ? — I  do 
not  know  anything  about  it,  but  I  should  imagine  that 
the  amounts  had  been  entered  directly  into  the  book, 
and  not  kept  in  any  other  first. 

But  the  Hibernian  Bank  pass-book  does  not  give 
names,  only  the  number  of  the  cheque.  What  docuJ 
ments  can  there  have  been  in  the  office  from  which 
these  could  be  made  up  ? — I  cannot  give  you  the  least 
information  ;  I  did  none  of  the  active  work  of  the 
office,  but  allowed  the  secretary  or  the  assistants  to 
do  it. 

The  Attoeney-Gbnebal,— I  call  your  attention 
to  this  entry,  "  Matthew  Harris  by  cheque  £50,"  and 
I  remind  yon  that  the  Hibernian  Bank  book  gives 
nothing  but  the  number  of  the  cheque  ;  I  ask  you, does 
it  not  follow  that  there  must  have  beert  a  counterfoil 
cheque  or  some  other  document  relating  to  entries  of 
,  this  kiad  f— It  would  seem  so. 
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Was  no  cash-book  kept  ? — I  regard  that  as  the  only 
cash-book  kept.  You  are  asking  me  something  as  to 
which  I  know  nothing. 

During  the  time  you  were  treasurer,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  1881  till  October,  1881,  was  a  cash-book 
kept  ? — There  was  a  rough  cash-book. 

When  did  you  last  see  it  ?— I  do  not  think  I  have 
seen  it  since  my  arrest.  Possibly  I  saw  it  when  I 
came  out  of  prison,  but  I  have  no  distinct  recollec- 
tion. If  I  did  it  was  many  years  ago,  and  of  course 
in  Dublin.  I  have  never  seen  any  League  books  any- 
where except  in  Dublin. 

Are  you  able  to  give  no  information  as  to  whether 
the  entry  to  which  I  have  referred  you  was  made 
from  the  counterfoil  cheques  or  the  cash-book  ? — 
Apparently  there  is  something  from  which  the  entry  is 
taken.  The  reasonable  explanation  to  my  mind  is  that 
it  was  from  the  counterfoil  cheques.  It  was  the 
practice  to  fill  in  counterfoil  cheques  of  money 
expended,  and  there  was  a  sort  of  rough  cash-book. 

I  call  your  attention  to  another  item.  On  page  84, 
nnder  the  head  of  expenses  account,  J.  Hedpath 
expends  £100,  and  on  page  102  is  an  entry  simply 
"  J.  Eedpath,  cheque  £100."  Would  not  some 
particulars  relating  to  that  be  obtained  from  a  cash- 
book  or  counterfoil  cheque  ? — Yes.  The  entries  are 
in  Brennan's  handwriting. 

In  the  Hibernian  Bank  account  a  debit  appears 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  expenses  account.  Can 
you  tell  me  in  what  books  corresponding  entries  for 
other  cheques  would  be  made  ? — No,  except  that  it  is 
in  those  in  your  possession. 

You  don't  suggest  that  we  have  all  the  books  of 
the  League  in  our  possession  ?— All  that  deal  with 
money. 

■  You  are  quite  sure  of  that  ? — I  don't  say  any  such 
thing.  I  say  that  you  have  all  the  books  except  the 
bank  pass-book  and  the  rough  cash-book  to  which  I 
referred. 

Do  you  know  how  much  money  passed  out  through 
the  bank  in  small  cheques,  particulars  of  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  books  at  all  ?  On  what  facts 
do  yon  base  your  statement  that  you  think  we  have 
all  the  books  except  the  rough  cash-book  and  pass- 
book in  our  possession  ?  The  relief  account  deals 
with  a  sum  of  £60,983  or  thereabouts,  and  the 
expenses  account  amounts  only  to  £2,648.  The  latter 
and  a  portion  of  the  banking  account,  amounting  to 
£11,9S5,  are  the  only  accounts  which  this  'book 
contains  relating  to  that  sum  of  £60,000.  Do  yo 
now  suggest  that  all  the  information  to  be  obtained 
from  the  books  as  to  the  cash  or  the  expenditure  of 
the  suppressed  League  is  to  be  found  in  the  books  in 
our  possession  ? — I  think  so.  I  have  told  you  that  I 
have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it. 

Can  you  speak  of  this  book  (No.  2)  as  being  in  the 
Land  League  ofSces  ?— I  have  identified  it  in  a 
general  way.  As  regards  book  No.  3,  I  may  have 
seen  it,  bat  I  have  no  recollection  of  it.    Pages  1  to 


31  of  book  4  are. in  Brennan's  handwriting.     No.  2  is 
in  the  handwriting  of  Brennan  also. 

You  are  aware  that  the  account  of  the  League  in 
the  Hibernian  Bank  has  only  numbers  against  the 
cheques  and  not  names  ?  Do  you  say  that  you,  as 
treasurer,  did  not  know  to  whom  the  payments 
were  made  ? — No.  When  everything  was  brought  to 
me  in  proper  form  I  signed  the  cheques.  The 
organizing  committee  and  the  secretary  would  know 
all  about  it.  I  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  entry, 
"  F.  Cody,  Mullingar,  legal,  £100." 

Can  you  tell  me  how  it  is  that  the  items  are  not 
entered  up  in  this  account-book  in  order  of  date  ? — I 
cannot  tell.  I  do  not  know  from  what  ioforination 
the  book  is  made  up,  except  it  is  from  the  counter* 
foil  cheques.  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  why  this  book 
is  written  otherwise  than  in  order  of  date.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  book  is  made  up  from  the  counter- 
foils, probably  when  the  cheques  were  returned. 

Are  you  aware  that  the  cheques  which  would  be 
returned  as  paid  have  only  numbers  on  them  ? — No. 

1  wish  particularly  to  know  what  your  evidence  is. 
Were  names  put  upon  the  cheques  or  not  ? — Certainly 
they  were. 

Then  the  cheques,  if  produced,  would  show  the 
names  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  made  pay- 
able ?-»How  can  I  vouch  for  the  persons  to  whom 
they  -were  payable  ?  The  cheques  came  from  the 
secretary  to  me.  Sometimes  I  was  present  on  the 
committee,  but  not  always. 

It  appears  from  this  book  which  has  been  produced 
that  in  June  and  July  from  £500  to  £2,000  was  paid 
in  various  sums  to  the  Ladies'  Land  League.  Can  you 
give  me  any  information  as  to  them  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

Is  there  any  book  that  would  give  information  ? — I 
do  not  think  there  is  ;  Brennan  is  the  only  person 
who  would  know. 

Various  sums  are  entered  as  paid  to  J.  J.  Louden  ; 
who  was  he  f — He  was  a  farmer  in  county  Mayo.  He 
was  also  a  barrister  and  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
League. 

Who  can  give  us  any  information  about  that  ? — I  do 
not  know. 

Is  Mr.  Louden  alive  ? — Of  course  he  is.  I  under- 
stand  he  was  summoned  by  The  Times.  I  was  too. 

Then  there  are  several  payments  to  John  O'Connor, 
of  Cork.  (The  Attorney-General  read  a  list  of  pay- 
ments and  continued.)  Who  will  give  us  any  more 
information  about  those  payments  ?— I  do  not  know. 
Perhaps  Mr.  O'Connor. 

Then  I  may  take  it  that  your  evidence  does  not  go 
beyond  what  is  contained  in  the  book  ? — It  does  not 
even  go  so  far.  If  acbeque  came  to  me  for  signature,  : 
and  I  saw  that  it  was  in  the  proper  form,  I  should 
always  sign  it. 

Then  we  have  large  payments  in  the  month  of  March 
to  Mr.  M'Gough  ? — I  suppose  he  will  be  able  to  give 
information  as  to  them.  There  were  no  doubt  largs 
payments  for  legal    expenses  at  that  time. 

Then  there  are  other  items  :—  "  April  16,  1881,  J. 
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Ferguson,  £100,  organizing,  Scotland"  ;  "  April  21, 
Dr.  Kenny,  refunding  advance,  £28  6s.  9d." 
Can  you  tell  me  what  that  was  for  ? — I  cannot  say  what 
that  particular  advance  was.  for.  Whenever  the  secre- 
tary was  away  and  any  money  was  wanted  I  would 
give  a  cheque  of  my  own. 

Where  is  the  account  showing  these  advances  ?— I 
did  not  keep  a  regular  account  of  them.  I  just  kept  a 
little  memora,ndum  on  a  scrap  of  paper  in  my  pocket. 

Now  I  want  to  know,  alter  the  so-called  suppres- 
sion of  the  League,  who  carried  on  the  business  of  the 
League  ? — Mr.  Moloney  for  a  short  time,  until  his 
arrest. 

Where  ?— In  Dublin. 

Who  afterwards  ? — I  do  not  know  that.  He  only 
continued  as  treasurer  for  about  a  month  after  the 
suppression. 

Now  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  this.  In  the 
month  of  December,  1881,1  find  a  number  of  payments 
to  K.  Moloney.  (Counsel  then  read  a  list  of  payments 
to  K.  Moloney.)  Who  can  give  us  any  information 
about  that  ? — I  cannot  tell  you.  I  was  in  prison  at 
the  time.  I  know  nothing  of  the  time  during  which 
Mr.  Moloney  acted  as  treasurer,  but  I  suppose  he 
would  have  passed  those  cheques. 

We  have  heard  of  an  audit  of  the  Land  League  books 
by  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Matthew  Harris, and  Father  Sheehy. 
What  documents  had  those  gentlemen  before  them 
when  they  made  that  audit? — I  suppose  the  bank  pass- 
book and  the  cash-book  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Mr.  Rbid. — The  audit  took  place  in  Paris  from  Mr. 
Egan's  books. 

The  President. — There  was  another  audit,  was 
there  not  ? 

Mr.  Rbid. — ^Yes,  my  Lord  ;  you  are  quite  right,  an 
audit  of  some  grants  to  evicted  tenants.  There  is  a 
reference  to  it  in  the  newspapers.  One  of  the  news- 
papers has  been  put  in  which  referred  to  the  fact,  and 
which  contains  a  letter  from  a  firm  of  accountants 
saying  that  they  had  audited  the  evicted  tenants' 
fund.  That  is  not  the  fund  now  under  investigation, 
nor  is  it  the  same  account  that  was  audited  when  Mr, 
Egan's  accounts  were  audited. 

The  ATTOBNEY-GENBEAii  (to  witness).— I  will 
just  call  your  attention  tothis  : — "Land  League  Fund 
to  February  3,  1881,  £30,825  Os.  7d." 

"  We  have  also  examined  the  several  items  of  ex- 
penditure of  said  fund,  together  with  the  vouchers  for 
sums  amounting  to  the  total  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
nineteen  thousand  and  sixty-five  pounds  ten  shillings 
and  eleven  pence  (£219,065  10s.  lid.), and  received 
bankers'  certificate  that  they  hold  for  the  trustees  the 
United  States  Government  and  railway  bonds  speci- 
fied on  back  here,representing  balance  on  hand  at'this 
date  (taken  at  cost)  twenty-seven  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fifty-four  pounds  and  one  shilling  sterling 
(£27,154  Is.).  We  certify  that  every  item  has  been 
fully  and  satisfactorily  vouched, and  wehave  pleasure 
in  bearing  the  testimony  to  the  systematic  and  strictly 
businesslike  manner  in  which  the  accounts  and 
records  of  said  fund  have  been  kept  by  Mr.  Egan. 
We  have   also  examined  the  accounts  of  moneys  re- 


ceived for  said  fund  by  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Kenny  from 
February  to  October,  1881,  amounting  to  eight  thou- 
sand and  eighty-six  pounds  sixteen  shillings  and  one 
penny  sterling  (£8,086  168.  Id.),  together  with 
vouchers  for  expenditure  of  Bums,andfound  them  correct 
and  satisfactory  in  every  particular.  (Signed)  JoHK 
Dillon, EugbkbShbehy,  CO.,  MatthbwHakeis." 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  £8,086  163.  Id. .money  re- 
ceived by  you  from  February  to  October,  1881,  and  I 
ask  you  what  documents  were  in  existence  to  vouch 
this  sum  ? — I  presume  the  cheques  and  counterfoils. 

Now  I  will  take  January  and  February,  1882. 
(Counsel  read  a  long  list  of  payments  to  K.  Moloney.) 
You  see  there  are  payments  duMng  these  months  to  K. 
Moloney  amounting  to  thousands  of  pounds.  Can  you 
tell  us  who  can  give  any  information  about  that  ?— • 
No,  I  cannot. 

When  did  you  come  out  of  prison  ? — Some  time  in 
February,  1882. 

Then  we  have  "  March  10,  1882,  Misses  A. 
Pamell,  E.  M.  O'Leary,  and  Stritoh,  £3,S00,"  and 
July  18,  "  A.  Pamell,  Stritoh,  and  E.  M.  O'Leary, 
£2,000."  Were  you  a  party  to  these  payments  ? — No, 
I  was  not.  I  should  say  that  those  payments  were 
made  from  a  special  fund  that  was  collected  at  that 
time.  I  do  not  know  personally,  but  I  always  under- 
stood that  that  was  so. 

Who  can  give  us  information  as  to  this  ?— I  do  not 
know. 

Now,  January  17,  1882,"  Walsh,  £500."  Can  you 
give  us  any  information  as  to  whom  that  went  ? — Not 
of  my  own  knowledge,  personally.  I  believe  it  went 
to  Mr.  Robert  Walsh,  of  Cork. 

Was  it  not  John  Walsh  ? — You  mean  John  Walsh  of 
Middlesbrough.  I  did  not  know  him,  and  I  never 
had  any  monetary,  transactions  with  him. 

J.  W.  Walsh  ? — Oh,  yes,  I  knew  him.  He  went  to 
Australia  at  the  end  of  1880.  He  was  one  of  the 
organizers  in  Cork.  I  sent  him  to  Australia  myself. 
He  was  in  very  bad  health. 

You  have  said  that  you  think  that  all  the  books  of 
the  Land  League  have  been  disclosed.  Do  you  happen 
to  have  compared  the  payments  in  the  books  produced 
with  the  payments  entered  in  the  bank-books  ? — I 
compared  them  at  the  time,  but  I  have  not  done  ss 
since. 

Are  you  aware  that  the  bank-books  showed  pay- 
ments to  the  amount  of  £248,824  13s.  9d.,  and  the 
books  produqfd  show  payments  to  the  amount  of 
£131,318  only,  leaving  unaccounted  for  a  sum  of 
£117,506.  Are  you  aware  of  that  fact  ?— No,  I  am 
not  aware  of  it. 

When  you  said  you  thought  we  had  all  the  books, 
had  you  made  any  examination  to  see  how  much 
money  these  books  vouched  for  ?— No  certainly  I  had 
not. 

Taking  the  Land  League  account,  hare  you  any  idea 
at  all,  how  much  money  belonging  to  the  Land  League 
account  is  unaccounted  for  by  any  entry  ?— No,  I  have 
not  gone  into  the  matter  at  all. 
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Did  you  know  anyone  of  the  name  of  Ahearn  ?— 1 
knew  a  Mr.  Ahearn,  of  Cork. 

Had  he  anything  to  do  with  the  Land  League  ? — He 
had  to  do  with  the  Cork  branch. 

Do  you  know  of  large  payments,  amounting  to  hun- 
dreds of  pounds,  being  made  to  him  ? — Yes,  I  have 
Eome  recollection  of  money  being  paid  to  him  and  to 
Walsh.  They  were  both  connected  with  the  Cork 
branch  of  the  League. 

You  are  not  able  to  tell  us  what  theso  payments 
were  for  ? — They  were  for  the  assistance  of  the  Cork 
League.  They  were  payments  made  on  accounts 
vouched  to  us. 

I  am  speaking  of  payments  of  hundreds  of  pounds 
out  of  the  Land  League  funds  in  the  year  1882  ? — I 
know  nothing  about  that,  but  I  know  there  was  an 
organization  looking  after  evicted  tenants  all  the 
time  after  the  League  was  suppressed.  When  I  came 
out  of  prison  I  did  not  go  back  to  the  League. 

Who  looked  after  it  then  ? — There  was  nobody 
there.  1  think  the  Mansion-house  Committee  took  on 
the  work. 

Do  you  mean  to  suggest  that  the  Mansion-house 
Committee  drew  cheques  to  Mr.  M'Gough  or  to  Mr. 
Ahearn  ?  I  am  talking  about  the  Land  League  funds. 
— I  meant  than  the  organization  which  looked  after 
the  evicted  tenants  after  1882  was  the  Mansion-house 
Committee. 

I  am  not  asking  you  about  that — I  am  asking  you 
about  the  Land  League  funds  ?— I  have  no  knowledge 
whatever  about  them  after  the  period  of  my  treasurer- 
ship. 

Then  you  are  not  abln  to  tell  me  who  was  looking 
after  the  Land  League  moneys  after  you  came  out  of 
prison  ? — I  am  not  able  to  do  so. 

But  the  account  stood  in  your  name  up  to  the  end  of 
August,  1882  ? — It  might  do  so,  but  it  also  stood  in 
Mr.  Moloney's  name.  I  am  absolutely  certain  that  I 
drew  no  cheques  after  October  24,  when  I  was  impri- 
soned. 

Do  you  swear  that  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection.  I  say  distinctly  that  to  the  best  of  my 
belief  and  remembrance  I  did  not  interfere  with  the 
Land  League  funds  after  that  date. 

Do  you  know  who  was  entitled  to  sign  cheques  on 
the  account  ? — If  the  account  was  open  Mr.  Moloney 
would  sign  them. 

Are  you  aware  that  £26,000  was  paid  in  after  the 
supposed  suppression  ? — My  belief  is  that  all  the 
money  collected  for  the  support  of  prisoners  was  paid 
into  the  Land  League  account,  and  that  that  sum  was 
more  than  £26,000.  It  exceeded  £30,000  I  should  say. 

Where  were  you  on  October  13,  1881  ? — I  was  ab- 
sent un  basiness. 

You  had  l^een  at  the  ofRce  constantly  up  to  the 
time  of  the  suppression  ?  You  went  there  from  time 
to  time  ? — Very  seldom  after  October  10. 

Have  you  any  idea  what  weight  of  books  and  papers 
irere   removed   from   the  Land  League  offices,  shortly 


before  October  18  1 — I  have  not  anything  like  an 
exact  knowledge.  I  know  there  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  waste  paper. 

Were  17cwt.  of  books  and  papers  sent  away  by 
train  ? — Oh,  no,  that  is  absurd.  I  do  not  think  there 
was  at  any  time  that  amount  of  waste  paper  in  the 
Land  League  offices. 

Do  you  or  do  you  not  know  anything  about  the  re- 
mevsl  of  the  books  yourself  ? — I  only  know  that  they 
were  removed. 

By  whom  ?— I  think  by  Mr.  Phillips,  and  thereby  he 
was  able  to  steal  some  of  our  books  and  papers. 

Was  anybody  else  engaged  in  their  removal  ? — Some 
of  the  clerks,  I  think,  including  a  Mr.  Burton  and  a 
Mr.  Clifford. 

Are  those  two  gentlemen  living  ? — Mr.  Clifford  is  ; 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  Mr.  Burton.  There  was 
also  a  Mr.  Doris  there  at  that  time. 

Is  he  alive  ?— I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Campbell,  had  he  anything  to  do  with  it  ? — I  do 
not  know  ;  I  believe  he  was  in  Dublin  at  the  time. 

Try  and  recollect  any  other  people  who  had  to  do 
with  the  removal  of  the  books  or  who  would  have 
known  what  the  books  were  before  they  were  re- 
moved ? — There  was  a  man  named  Monaghan,  also  a 
clerk  there.     I  cannot  speak  to  any  more. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  the  name  of 
anybody  else  connected  with  the  books  and  their  re- 
moval ? — I  do  not  know  the  names  of  any  others.  Oh, 
yes,  there  was  a  Mr.  Harrison,  I  think  he  was  there 
at  that  time. 

Who  was  employed  to  remove  them .' — Some  carter. 
I  do  not  know. 

Have  you  not  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire  ?  Do  you 
know  where  they  were  taken  ? — They  were  taken  to 
Mr.  Moloney's,  I  believe. 

The  PKESiDENr, — By  whom  were  the  directions  foi 
their  removal  given  ? 

Witness. — I  think  by  some  of  the  clerks. 

The  Attoknby-Gekeral. — You  said  they  were 
taken  to  Moloney's.  Where  did  he  live  ? — In  Mount- 
joy-square. 

His  private  house  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  see  them  there  ? — No. 

At  this  point  the  Court  adjourned  for  luncheon. 

Onits  re-assembling  the  Attorney-Gbneeal  resumed 
his  cross-examination  of  the  witness. 

Dr.  Kenny,  I  understood  you  to  say  you  may  have 
given  directions  to  Mr.  Moloney  to  take  the  books  to 
Mountjoy-square  ?— No,  not  to  him  ;  to  the  clerks. 

And  you  have  no  doubt  you  did  ? — I  have  a  strong 
recollection  that  that  did  occur,  and  I  am  sure  it  did 
occur.  We  were  afraid  of  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  make  it  safe,  so  far  as  yon 
could,  you  gave  these  directions  ?— I  think  I  did. 

That  is  the  state  of  your  recollection  ?— Yes, 
certainly. 

Did  you  give  directions  as  to  any  of  them  coming  to 
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London  ? — I  tave    no    recollection    of  doing  so  ;  but 
Sir.  Campbell  told  me  I  did. 

Mr.  Henry  Campbell  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  not  actually  write  to  Mr.  Campbell  about 
the  books  ? — So  it  appears.  I  had  forgotten  that 
circumstance. 
,  Let  me  read  this  letter  : — "J.  J.  Kenny,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Dublin."  Is  that  you  ? — No  ;  my  initials  are  not 
•"  J.  J." 

Probably  that  is  a  mistake  in  the  shorthand  notes  P— 
No,  it  is  in  the  original. 

It  reached  you  ?— No,  it  did  not.  It  probably  went 
to  the  office  ;  it  never  came  to  me. 

You  know  Mr.  Campbell  wrote  it  ? — He  tells  me  he 
did  ;  but  I  was  not  aware  of  it  until  he  told  me. 

(Reading). — "  Dear  Sir, — Yours  received.  Mr. 
O'C.  and  Mr.  Sheridan  will  proceed  to  London  to- 
day. I  will  go  by  Liverpool  and  bring  the  books  from 
there  to  Falace«chambers,  and  I  shall  also  instruct 
the  men  at  Liverpool  to  return  to  Dublin  as  you 
request."  Now,  have  you  any  doubt  that  you  had 
written  a  request  to  Mr.  Campbell  respecting  the 
books  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  I  had. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  men  who  had  taken 
them  as  far  as  Liverpool  were  to  go  back  ? — None. 

That  Mr.  Campbell  was  to  be  responsible  for  the 
books  being  conveyed  from  Liverpool  to  London  ? — 
Yes  ;  that  is  what  I  gather  from  the  letter  ;  but  I  do 
not  remember  this  personally  ;  I  am  sure  you  are 
quite  correct  in  saying  that  it  is  so. 

Now,  I  call  your  attention  to  this  : — "  I  will 
bring  the  books  from  there  to  the  Falace-chambecs  ' '  ? 
^That  was  the  office  of  the  Irish  party. 

The  British  branch  of  the  Irish  National  Land 
League  ?— Yes. 

You  knew  that  was  so  ? — I  always  believed  it  was 
so. 

"  Mr.  O'C.  and  Mr.  Sheridan  will  proceed  to 
London  to-day  ;  I  will  go  to  Liverpool  and  bring  the 
bonks  from  there  to  Palace-chambers."  What  books 
did  you  understand  as  far  as  you  recollect  ? — I  should 
imagine  it  refers  to  the  books  you  have  in  your 
possession,  and  also  to  what  we  call  "  the  grant 
book  "—that  is,  the  book  in  which  we  entered  the 
grants  made  to  evicted  tenants,  which  is  the  most 
important  book  we  had,  in  our  estimation. 

"  I  shall  instruct  the  men  at  Liverpool  to  return 
to  Dublin  as  you  request."  How  many  men  had 
gone  over  with  the  books?' — I  do  not  know  ;  a  couple, 
I  should  think. 

Would  you  suggest  that  it  would  require  a  couple  to 
convey  these  four  books  ? — As  he  speaks  of  "  men," 
t^ey  could  not  be  less  than  two. 

Do  you  represent  that  the  only  books  you  believe  to 
have  gone  over  were  these  four  books  ? — And  the 
"grant  book."  Of  course  they  may  have  taken  a 
quantity  of  papers  as  well  as  books. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  do  you  not  believe  they  did  P— 
I  think  so  ;  but  I  do  not  know  it. 

What  papers  do  you  mean  ? — There  were  forms  which 


we  filed,  and  when  a  branch  of  the  League  applied  it 
filled  up  a  certain  blank  form. 

Do  you  represent  that  these  men  had  come  to  bring 
over  blank  forms  ? — I  am  not  representing  anything  ; 
but  giving  you  my  impression.  I  say  very  likely  they 
brought  quantities  of  forms  already  filled  up  and  acted 
on,  which  were  necessary  as  rsferences.  When  the 
tenants  on  a  branch  made  a,  second  application  we 
would  refer  back  to  the  form  which  was  originally 
filed.     I  do  not  know  what  other  papers. 

It  was  common,  was  it  not,  to  write  on  the  back  of 
the  form  of  application,  as  we  have  seen  in  some 
cases,  what  was  done  with  it  p — Yes. 

And  these  forms  so  brought  over  would  give 
instances  of  the  purpose  for  which  tne  money  had 
been  received  ? — Certainly. 

The  practice  at  meetings  where  you  were  present 
had  been  for  the  chairman  when  the  vote  was  passed 
to  initial  the  form  by  writing  his  initials  on  the  back  ? 
— No  ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Was  it  not  vouched  in  that  way  ? — An  amount  would 
be  likely  to  be  marked  on  the  back  ;  but  there  would 
be  no  initialling. 

As  an  indication  to  the  clerk  as  to  what  was  to  be 
done  with  it  ? — Yes. 

If  it  was  refused,  rejected,  or  allowed  it  would  bo 
marked  on  the  back  ? — Yes. 

And  this  half-dozen  that  we  have  got  in 
evidence,  as  you  say  stolen  by  Mr.  Phillips, 
would  indicate  the  course  of  business  ? — I  have  not 
seen  those  you  refer  to,  and  so  I  caimot  say. 

Not  one  of  them  ? — No. 

"  I  shall  also  instruct  the  men  at  Liverpool  to 
return  to  Dublin,  as  you  request."  What  did  you 
request  about  the  men  at  Liverpool  ? — I  cannot  re- 
member at  all  what  I  requested.  I  think  the  same 
men  took  over  some  plant  or  other  matter  connected 
with  United  Ireland.  We  published  United  Ireland 
during  a  considerable  period 

Do  you  represent  that  this  letter  refers  to  the  plant 
of  United  Ireland  ? — I  do  not  represent  it  ;  but  I 
think  it  exceedingly  likely  that  it  did  refer  to  it. 

Part  of  the  documents,  books,  and  letters  you 
believe  you  told  the  clerks  to  take  to  Mountjoy- 
square,  Mr.  Moloney's  ? — Yes. 

Others  of  the  books  and  papers  you  believe  yon  in- 
structed men  to  take  over  to  London  ? — Y'es. 

You  are  not  able  to  specify  which  were  to  go  to 
one  place  and  which  to  another  ? — No,  I  have  not  any 
recollection  whatever. 

.  Will  you  just  listen  to  this  statement.  "  Such 
books  and  documents  passed  out  of  my  possession  in 
the  month  of  October,  1881,  when  I  was  arrested." 
Now,  Dr.  Kenny,  you  were  arrested  on  October  24, 
1881  ? — I  am  referring  to  the  books  and  documents 
which  were  in  my  possession,  the  bank  pass-book  and 
the  cash-book. 

Are  you  aware  of  the  previoni  statement  that  yon 
never   had   any  other  book  but  these  ? — You  want  to 
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make  me  in  possession  of  books  and  documents  I 
never  was  in  possession  of. 

The  bank-book,  pass-book,  cash-book — what  was 
the  cash-Tbook  ? — It  was  the  cash-book  I  had  in  my 
possession  ;  but  I  thoaght  I  had  given  it  over  to  Mr, 
Moloney, 

Eetumed  cancelled  cheques  ? — I  was  in  possession 
nf  some  of  these.    (Reading)  :— 

"  Such  books  and  documents  passed  out  of  my 
possession  in  the  month  of  October,  1881,  when  I  was 
arrested  and  confined  in  Eilmainham  Prison.  I  be- 
lieve the  said  books  and  documents  then  passed  into 
the  possession  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Moloney,  who  was  himself 
within  a  short  period  after'  my  arrest  also  arrested 
and  imprisoned  in  Dundalk  Gaol,  and  I  am  not  aware 
into  whose  possession  the  said  books  and  documents 
then  passed.  The  said  books  and  documents  have 
never  since  my  arrest  been  in  my  possession  or  under 
my  control." 

When  you  made  that  affidavit  had  you  forgotten  that 
fou  gave  these  directions  about  the  books  going  to 
Blount  joy-square? — I  had  no  books  in  my  possession. 
About  Monntjoy-square,  it  refers  simply  to  the  docu- 
ments which  were  in  the  office,  and  which  others 
dealt  with. 

Did  it  refer  to  the  cash-book  or  not  ? — Certainly 
not  ;  it  was  a  small  book  that  I  carry  in  my  pocket. 

Had  you  forgotten  about  the  books  going  to  Liver- 
pool ? — I  think  it  is  very  likely  that  I  gave  it  over 
to  Mr.  Moloney  or  locked  it  up  in  my  own  desk,  pos- 
sibly. I  was  dealing  in  the  affidavit  with  totally 
different  books  to  those  which  you  are  now  re- 
ferring to. 

I  will  not  argue  with  you.     (Reading)   : — 

"  According  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  informa- 
tion, and  belief,  I  have  not  now  and  never  had  in 
my  possession,  custody,  or  power,  or  in  the  posses- 
sion, custody,  or  power  of  my  solicitors,  or  agent's 
solicitor,  or  agent,  or  in  the  possession,  custody,  or 
power  of  any  other  persons  or  person  on  my  behalf, 
any  deed,  account-book  of  account,  voucher,  receipt, 
letter,  memorandum,  paper,  or  writing,  or  any  copy 
of  or  extract  from  any  such  document,  or  any 
other  document  whatsoever  relating  to  the  matters  in 
question  in  this  Commission,  or  wherein  any  entry  has 
been  made  relative  to  such  matters,  or  any  of  them 
except  as  hereinafter  mentioned." 

Witness. — That  is  perfectly  correct. 

Did  you  refer  to  the  Land  League  cash-book  or 
not  ? — Certainly,  and  the  bank  pass-book  and  the 
returned  cheques. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Egan  left  Dublin  shortly  after 
Farrell  or  Carey  had  given  their  evidence  ?— I  think 
not  ;    I  do  not  really  know. 

Try  and  think,  please  ? — There  was  but  one  circum- 
stance that  would  give  me  any  idea  of  the  date.  You 
have  just  stated  that  hs  did  leave  in  February,  1883  ; 
it  strikes  me  that  that  was  probably  the  case,  because 
I  have  a  distinct  recollection  that  I  was  going  to 
take  an  action  against  the  Daily  Express  for  publish- 
ing what  was  an  untrue  account  of  my  connexion  with 
Egan  at  that  time,  and  I  think  it  was  in  the  beginning 
of  that  year. 


Before  he  left  you  had  it  in  contemplation  to  bring 
an  action  on  account  of  an  untrue  statement  ? — After 
he  left  ;  immediately  after  he  left. 

Did  he  reside  in  a  place  called  Synnot-place  ?— Oh, 
not  at  all. 

At  that  time  ?— Not  at  all. 

Where  did  he  reside  ?— 10,  Mount  joy-place: 

In  January  and  February,  1883?— 10,  Mountjoy-place. 

Were  you  attending  him  ? — I  was  not  attending  him  ;' 
I  was  attending  his  wife. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  know  the  actual  data 
on  which  he  did  disappear  ? — I  do  not. 

Had  you  seen  him  before  he  left  ? — I  think  I  saw 
him  about  two  days  before  he  left. 

Did  his  wife  go  with  him  ? — No. 

Wa  shis  wife  ill  ? — Very  ill. 

Very  seriously  ill  ?— Yes  ;    I  swear  to  it. 

Have  you  any  objection  to  say  what  illness  she  was 
suffering  from  ? — I  have  every  objection. 

Was  she  dangerously  ill  ?— Dangerously  ill. 

How  long  did  she  remain  ? — I  think  she  went  away 
some  time  in  the  following  summer. 

She  never  came  back  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

How  long  was  she  seriously  ill  ?— She  had  been  ill 
for  about  ten  or  12  days  before  his  departure,  and  she 
remained  so  for  a  considerable  time. 

Had  she  not  been  getting  worse  ? — I  cannot  remem- 
ber that. 

You  said  she  was  dangerously  ill  ? — Yes,  and  I  have 
a  perfect  recollection  of  the  circumstance,  but  I  am 
not  going  to  tell  you. 

I  do  not  ask  you  another  word  about  that.  She  was 
seriously  ill  and  getting  worse  ? — I  cannot  say  at  the 
present  moment  whether  she  was  getting  worse  ;  but 
she  was  undoubtedly  so  seriously  ill  that  she  could 
not  have  gone  out  ;  she  was  confined  to  her  bedroom. 

Had  Egan  been  under  police  supervision  ? — I  am  not 
aware  ;  I  heard  it  when  he  went  away,  but  I  never 
heard  it  at  the  time. 

Did  you  happen  to  see  the  Freeman' s  Journal, 
March  9,  1883  ?    Very  likely  I  saw  it. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Eeid.— My  Lords,  if  the  object  of  this 
is,  and  it  really  is,  to  convey  to  your  Lordships  the 
idea — in  fact,  to  prove  a  fact,  it  is  not  admissible. 

The  PkisideiTt.— I  do  not  think  it  is  admissible 
for  that  purpose.  I  think  if  it  is  merely  to  call  his 
attention  to  a  statement  of  this  person's  presence  it  is 
admissible  ;  it  certainly  is  not  in  itself  evidence  ;  but 
we  foqpd  in  the  other  case  that  there  was  a  concur- 
rence of  reports. 

The  AttobneY-GbnkkAl. — My  Lords,  it  is  already 
in  evidence. 

The  President. — I  wish  you  had  said  so  before. 
(Laughter.) 

The  Attorney-General.— My  Lords,  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  saying  so  ;  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
getting  a  Word  in  edgeways.  I  am  referring  to  the 
Freeman's  Journal,  March  9,  1883,  p.  4,964  of  the 
notes, 

Mr,  Eeid.— My  Lords,.there  again  it  seems  I  toofe 
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objection.  The  point  is  that  indirectly  this  is  being 
used  as  a  method  of  getting  a  statement  of  fact. 

The  Peesident. — I  said  then,  as  I  say  now,  that  it 
is  not  evidence. 

The  Attobnbt-Genbkal.— Dr.  Kenny  has  already 
said  he  saw  it  ;  this  paragraph  relates  to  Dr.  Kenny 
himself,  and  I  am  entitled  to  put  a  question  to  him 
about  it. 

Witness. — I  have  not  admitted  that  I  saw  the  paper, 
I  read  it  every  day,  and  therefore  it  is  exceedingly 
likely  that  I  saw  it. 

It  is  headed,  "  Mr.  Jenkinson  and  Mr.  Patrick 
Egan  "? — I  remember  that  matter  now  you  tell  me 
what  it  is. 

(Reading)  : — 

"  In  consequence  of  numerous  inquiries  which  have 
been  made  within  the  last  few  days  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  treasurer  of  the  late  Land 
League,  I  wish  to  communicate  what  I  know  of  him. 
Mr.  Egan  has  been  under  police  surveillance  for 
some  time,  but  notwithstanding  the  strictness  of  the 
watch  kept  upon  his  movements,  he  left  Ireland  sur- 
reptitiously on  Thursday  lastunknown  to  the  detectives 
who  were  watching  him  ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  was 
out  of  the  country  for  five  days  that  the  police  became 
aware  of  the  fact." 

Did  yoa  not  know  until  you  read  that  that  he  had 
been  watched  by  the  police  ? — No. 

"It  was  reported  that  Mr.  Egan  was  ill.  at  his  resi- 
dence and  that  Dr.  Kenny  was  attending  him,  the 
blinds  being  kept  down."  Had  the  blinds  been  kept 
down  in  consequence  of  Mrs.  Egan's  illness  ?^No  ; 
that  is  pure  imagination. 

"  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Egan  believed 
that  Mr.  Sheridan  would  be  extradited,  and  that 
should  Sheridan  be  brought  to  Ireland  there  would 
be  important  evidence  in  the  hands  of  the  authori- 
ties." Now,as  to  the  question  of  your  attendance.  Do 
you  know  who  gave  that  information  to  the  Freeman  ? 
-No. 

It  is  true,  you  know  ? — ^Possibly  I  may  have  given  it. 
I  do  not  remember. 

Did  not  somebody  come  to  you  before  the  publica- 
tion of  this  article  and  ask  whether  that  statement 
was  true  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

Who  but  yourself  could  have  given  the  information 
that  it  was  Mrs.  Egan  who  was  ill,  and  that  you  were 
in  attendance  upon  her  ? — Dozens  of  people. 

There  is  an  editorial  note  on  the  subject.  Who  was 
the  editor  of  the  Freeman's  Journal  at  this  time  ?— 
Mr.  J.  B.  Gallagher. 

Do  you  know  what  was  Egan's  point  of  departure  ? 
—No. 

Do  you  know  at  what  time  of  day  he  left  ?— No. 

Do  you  know  what  route  he  went  by  ? — I  heard  that 
:lie  went  by  the  Northern  line  j  but  that  was  long, 
long  afterwards.     I  beard  that  he  went  by  Belfast, 

From  whom  did  you  hear  that  ? — I  cannot  say.;  it 
was  in  casual  conversation. 


You  mean  that  he  went  by  train  to  Belfast  ?— Yes  ; 
but  I  do  not  state  it  as  a  positive  fact. 

How  did  he  go  from  Belfast — by  steamer  ? — There 
is  no  other  means  of  communication. 

I  meant  how  did  he  go  to  France  ?— I  never  heard 
any  particulars. 

Were  yoa  not  in'communication  with  him  as  to  the 
state  of  his  wife's  health  ? — Whenever  I  met  him  1  was. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  time  after  his  departure  ? — I 
do  not  think  that  I  wrote  to  him  for  two  months  after 
he  left. 

Did  you  know  where  he  was  going  ? — No. 

He  left  without  giving  you  any  warning  ? — Yes, 

I  understand  that  you  had  been  on  intimate  terms 
with  him  ?— Certainly  ;  and  I  had  seen  him  up  to  two 
or  three  days  before  his  departure. 

You  do  not  actually  know  the  day  when  he  left  ?-« 
No. 

Nor  did  he  communicate  with  you  for  some  two 
months  afterwards  ? — No. 

He  went  straight  from  Ireland  to  America,  you 
believe  ? — No.  I  always  understood  he  went  to  see 
his  daughter  who  was  at  school  near  Courtrai  in  Bel- 
gium. 

Did  you  write  to  him  in  the  year  1882  ? — Certainly, 
to  Paris. 

Do  you  remember  writing  to  him  about  Brennan'S 
release  ? — I  think  it  highly  probable  if  I  wrote  when 
Brennan  was  liberated  that  I  mentioned  the  matter. 

When  was  Brennanliberated  ? — Brennan  was  liberated 
in  September,  1882,  I  think. 

In  June,  was  it  not  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Did  you  not  expect  that  Brennan  would  be  kept  in 
prison  until  September,  and  did  they  not  let  him  out 
in  June  ? — Well,  that  is  my  impression. 

Do  you  remember  writing  to  Egan  to  say  that 
Brennan  had  been  let  out  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Did  Brennan  go  to  Paris  ? — I  think  he  went  to 
London. 

Do  you  remember  writing  to  Egan  in  Paris  announc- 
ing Brennan's  arrival  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  did, 
but  it  is  exdeedingly  likely. 

Do  you  remember  about  the  same  time  the  Ladies' 
Land  League  account  being  overdrawn  ? — I  remember 
that  at  the  end  of  the  summer  the  account  was  over- 
drawn. 

Do  you  remember  Breen  seeing  you  with  reference 
to  some  trouble  in  connexion  with  the  Ladies'  Land 
League  ? — I  do  not  remember  any  particular  interview 
with  Breen  ;  but  I  know  that  I  did  see  him  on  the 
subject  of  the  overdraft. 

Did  he  tell  you  that  he  was  in  trouble  with  his 
directors  ? — Not  that  he  was  himself,  but  that  the 
man  who  had  allowed  the  overdraft  was. 

Did  you  write  to  Egan  about  the  matter  ?— Very 
likely  I  did. 

Have  you  any  doubts  about  it  ?— I  have  doubts, 
because  these  are  things  I  do  not  remember. 

Egan  was  the  person  who  would  send  the  money  to 
make  good  the  overdraft.    Have  you   any  doubt  that 
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50U  did  write  to  Egftn  respecting  the  overdraft  ? — I 
am  perfectly  ready  to  a  Imit  that  I  did.  I  think  it  is 
likely  that  I  did  write  ;  but  I  was  not  the  person 
having  the  right  to  apply  to  him  for  funds.  If  I  wrote 
to  him  at  all  it  must  have  been  as  amicus  curicn. 

Do  you  remember  writing  to  Egan  and  askiqg  him  to 
send  aver  the  balance  ? — I  do  not  remember.  I  may 
have  done  it. 

How  did  you  send  letters  to  Eigan  after  he  left  in 
1881  ? — Sometimes  I  wrote  direct  to  him  addressing 
the  letter  "  Patrick  Egan."  Sometimes  we  wrote  to 
an  address  that  he  gave  ;  but  when  we  did  not  think 
that  our  letters  would  be  opened  we  wrote  in  the 
ordinary  way.  He  gave  us  at  different  times  several 
addresses.  I  remember  the  one  in  the  Avenue  de 
Villiers.    He  did  not  live  there  at  the  time. 

Do  ypu  remember  sending  letters  to  a  place  in 
London  to  be  re-addressed  ? — Possibly. 

Do  you  remember  sending  them  to  Miss  Hervey, 
Girdler's-road,  Brook-green,  Hammersmith  ?— I  may 
have  done  so.     I  cannot  remember  the  address. 

Do  you  remember  sending  a  letter  on  June  5,  1882, 
to  Miss  Hervey  for  transmission  to  Egan  in  Paris  ? — 
I  do  not. 

It  relate*!  to  the  overdraft  of  the  Ladies'  Land 
League  account  and  to  Brennan's  release  ?— I  have  no 
recollection  of  it. 

Did  you  not  write  this  : — "  My  dear  Pat, — It  is  an 
age  since  I  either  wrote  to  or  got  a  line  from  you. 
How  are  you  and  Mrs.  E.  and  the  children  ?  I  heard 
you  had  been  to  Brussels  with  Minnio  lately.     I  hoped 

you  would  have  slapped  an    action  against  that   d 

cad  and  scoundrel  Guiney ."     Who  is  Mr.  Guiney  ? 

—The  London  correspondent  of  the  Irish  Times. 

"  For  his  blackguard  allusion  to  her  in  re  Biggar  in 
his  London  letter  to  the  Irish  Times."  Do  you  re- 
member that  ? — Yes. 

You  remember  that  ? — Not  the  contents  of  the  letter, 
but  the  fact.     (Laughter.) 

"  The  moment  I  saw  it  I  went  and  saw  Gray,  and 
told  him  how  absurdly  untrue  it  was,  and  he  himself 
at  once  tacked  to  London  letter  of  next  morning  the 

attack  on  the  /.    T. "     Now,  had    you  seen   Mr. 

Gray  on  the  subject  ? — I  had. 

You  remember  the  statement  with  regard  to  some 
unfounded  attack  upon  the  lady  ?— Yes,  I  remember  it 
now. 

And  you  went  to  Mr.  Gray  ? — Yes. 

And  very  likely  you  did  write  to  "  Dear  Pat  "  ? — 
Yes,  and  I  should  be  proud  to  do  so.  I  was  very 
proud  of  my  connexion  with  Egan. 

"  You  may  have  Seen  for  their  blackguardism  in 
publishing  such  a  thing.  I  got  notice  within  the  past 
few  days  from  tjie  bank  of  heavy  overdraft,  £4,000, 
by  ladies,  and  asking  me  to  see  to  it."  Is  that  true  ? 
—If  I  said  it,  yes. 

We  know  that  th^  ladies'  account  was  supplemented 
by  cheques  drawn  on  the  Kenny  No.  2  account.  The 
letter  goes  on  : — "Breensayshe  wrote  three  letters  to 
you,    but  got  no  reply.    I  think  you  ought  to  see  to  it 


at  once,  as  I  fear  poor  B.  is  in  hot  water  with  the 
shareholders  and  in  great  danger,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
of  being  asked  to  retire.  A  slight  thing  might  turn 
the  scale  against  him,  and  any  large  overdraft  might 
prove  dangerous  to  him.  Will  therefore  send  him  re- 
mittance at  once."  Have  you  any  doubt  you  wrote 
that  to  Egan  ? — I  will  not  admit  a  letter  until  I  see 
it. 

If  I  had  the  original  I  would  put  it  into  your  hands 
at  once.  I  must  repeat  my  question  ?^From  the  terms 
of  the  letter  I  say  it  is  a  letter  which  I  should  bo 
likely  to  write,  but  I  will  not  admit  that  I  wrote  it 
until  I  see  the  original.  I  do  not  remember  writing 
the  letter. 

The  Pbesidekt. — I  understand  that  you  say  that 
the  facts  mentioned  in  it  are  all  correct  ? — No,  I  do 
not  remember  telling  him  anything  about  Mr.  Breen, 
I  did  not  believe  that  Breen  was  in  hot  water. 

Cross-examination  continued. — There  was  a  com- 
plaint of  an  overdraft  on  the  account  of  the  Ladies' 
Land  League  of  £4,000  ?— Yes. 

"  You  have.of  course,  heard  the  good  news  about  poor 
T.  B.,  out  at  last  after  over  12  months  of  it.  I  feared 
the  scoundrels  were  going  to  keep  him  in  till  Septem- 
ber. He  is  going  over  to  see  you  on  Wednesday. 
Make  him  take  a  good  holiday,  as  he  wants  it,  poor 
fellow,  badly."  Now,  it  is  not  improbable  that  you 
wrote  that  ? — If  you  produce  the  original  I  will  tell 
you  whether  I  did  or  not.  I  do  not  remember  writing 
the  letter.     It  is  not  improbable. 

It  was  true  that  Brennan  had  been  let  out  after  12 
months'  imprisonment  ;  that  you  had  feared  they  were 
going  to  keep  him  in  prison  until  September  ;  and 
thatte  was  going  to  Paris  ? — Yes. 

"  For  the  sake  of  unity,  so  necessary  now,  make 
him  keep  quiet.  Things  certainly  got  very  mixed 
recently.  The  O'Shea  letter  was  ugly,  but  the  best 
thing  we  can  do  now  is  to  let  the  matter  slide."  Do 
you  remember  that  ? — No. 

Do  you  think  it  likely  you  wrote  that  ? — No. 

"I  fear  I  see  again  the  hand  (or, perhaps,  cloven  foot) 
of  J.  J.  <0'K.  therein.  Kindest  remembrances  from  self 
and  Mrs.  K.  to  all  at  99.  Ever  yours,  J.E.K." 
I  suggest  to  you  that  that  letter  was  sent  to  Miss 
Hervey,Girdler's-road,Hammer6mith,to  be  re-posted  to 
Egan  ? — I  do  not  remembsr.  — 

Me.  JtrsTicE  A.  L.  Smith.— Will  you  swear  you 
did  not  write  that  letter,  yes  or  no  ? — The  witness's 
answer  was  inaudible  in  the  body  of  the  Court. 

The  Attoeney-Gbnebal. — ^Willyou  swear  that  you 
wrote  no  part  of  it  ?— I  will  not.  My  Lords,  it  is  un- 
fair to  examine  me  in  this  way  on  a  copy  of  a  letter 
without  producing  the  original. 

The  Peesident.— But  if  they  have  not  the  original 
how  can  they  produce  it  ?  Do  not  talk  about  unfair- 
ness. This  is  the  only  *ay  of  getting  at  the  truth.  If 
it  is  untrue  that  you  wrote  the  letter,  you  can  deny  it 
as  you  have  done. 

Witness. — ^After  the   lapse  of   seven  years  you  can- 
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not   expect  me   to  recollect  the  terms  of  a  particular 
letter. 

The  President. —That  is  another  matter. 

The  Attorney-General. — Will  you  swear  you  did 
not  write  that  letter  ? — I  will  not  swear  anything  of 
the  kind. 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not  send  it  to  Miss  Hervey's 
to  be  reposted  ? — I  will  not  swear  anything  at  all. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  these  words  : — "  For' 
the  sake  of  unity,  so  necessary  now,  make  him  keep 
quiet."  Had  Breunan  the  reputation  of  being  rather 
an  acvanced  man  ? — He  had. 

He  was  one  who  would  have  been  prepared  to  take 
extreme  measures  ? — I  do  not  know  that.  I  know  that 
as  a  Social  Democrat  he  was  advanced  and  that  he 
had  strong  Nationalist  views. 

"  The  O'Shea  letter  was  ugly,  but  the  best  thing  is 
to  let  the  matter  slide."  Can  you  point  to  any  letter 
to  which  these  words  can  refer  excepting  the  O'Shea 
letter  of  May  18  ? — No,  I  cannot.  I  always  bad  a 
very  bad  opinion  of  Captain  O'Shea. 

Can  you  point  to  anything  in  the  letter  which  I 
suggest  you  wrote  which  is  untrue  in  fact  ? — I  think 
the  statement  about  Breen  is  not  true.  I  do  not 
think  that  a  complaint  was  made  in  his  case.  If  there 
was  it  is  quite  new  to  me. 

Did  you  ever  write  to  Egan  in  any  other  name  than 
Egan  ?— No. 

Did  you  write  to  a  Monsieur  Marony  ? — No. 

Did  you  not  write  to  Egan  under  that  name  ? — No,  I 
never  used  that  name  in  an  address. 

Was  the  name  written  for  you  ? — No,  that  name  is 
quite  new  to  me. 

You  never  wrote  to  Egan  under  a  cover  addressed 
to  that  name  ? — The  name  is  quite  new  to  me. 

Will  you  swear  you  never  did  ? — The  name  is  quite 
new  to  me. 

If  this  is  an  absolute  invention  I  should  think  you 
would  have  an  absolute  recollection  on  the  subject  ? 
— If  it  is  not  a  fact,  how  could  I  have  any  recollec- 
tion respecting  it  ? 

Did  you  write  to  him  under  the  name  of  Miss  Fitz- 
Henry  in  Paris  ? — No,  but  I  addressed  letters  under 
cover  to  Miss  FitzHenry. 

I  thought  you  said  that  the  Avenue  do  Villiers  was 
the  only  address  to  which  you  had  written  ? — I  did  not 
remember  any  other,  but  I  remember  it  when  you 
refresh  my  memory.  As  Miss  FitzHenry  was  a  friend 
of  mine  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  if  I  wanted 
any  special  letter  to  reach  Mr.  Egan,  any  letter  which 
it  was  important  should  reach  him  unopened,  I  would 
select  her  as  some  one  I  knew  and  who  was  not  sus- 
pected by  the  authorities.  I  do  not  admit  that  I 
wrote  to  Egan  under  cover  to  her,  but  I  think  it  is 
not  at  all  unlikely. 

The  name  is  not  my  imagination  P — No,  she  is  in 
existence,  and  is  a  friend  of  mine. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  you  would  have  written 
under  cover  to  her  ? — Yes. 

If  you  did  not  remember  about  her,  is  it  not  possible 


that  you  may  have  also  written  under  cover  to' 
Monsieur  Marony  ? — No,  because  the  one  I  recollect 
as  a  person  I  knew,  when  you  mentioned  the  name  ; 
the  other  comes  fresh  to  me. 

Will  you  pledge  your  word  upon  oath  that  you  did 
not  send  letters  rmder  cover  to  Monsieur  Marony?— I 
am  aware  that  every  statement  I  make  is  under  the 
sanction  of  an  oath  ;  I  say  that  I  do  not  in  any  degree 
remember  about  it. 

Will  you  pledge  your  word  that  you  did  not  ? — How 
can  I  pledge  you  my  word  with  regard  to  a  person  of 
whom  I  have  never  heard  ? 

Have  you  not  heard  the  name  ?— No,  I  did  not  ;  it 
comes  as  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me. 

When  did  you  first  know  the  witness  Patrick  MoUoy  ? 
— Well,  I  think  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  his  exist- 
ehee  was  two  or  three  days  after  he  was  arrested  and 
brought  over  here. 

Who  brought  him  to  you  ? — A  Mr.  Clancy. 

Is  Mr.  Clancy  connected  in  any  way  with  th«i 
extreme  party  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

What  is  he  ? — He  is  a  sub-sheriff  of  Dublin. 

But  you  did  not  know  of  him  as  a  member  of  the 
Nationalist  party  ?— Of  the  Nationalist  party  ?  Oh, 
yes. 

As  a  member  of  the  extreme,  the  physical  force 
party  ? — I  do  not  believe  that  he  is. 

Did  anybody  else  come  with  him  ? — Yes,  two 
friends.  One  was  James  Boylan,  perhaps  Boland.  Ha 
was  a  complete  stranger  to  me.     So  was  Molloy. 

Who  was  the  other  friend  ? — If  you  tell  me  the 
name  I  would  be  able  to  tell  you  it.  I  cannot  recol> 
lect  the  name. 

What    is    the    date    of    that  occurrence  ? — The  date  • 
would  be  fixed  by  the  date   of   his  arrest  ;  it  was  two 
or  three  days  before  it.   I  cannot  go  nearer  than  that. 

Did  you  know  at  that  time  anything  about  the  pre- 
vious history  of  Molloy  ? — Not  a  pinsworth. 

Did  you  know  that  he  had  visited  America  ? — No. 

Did  you  know  the  circumstances  under  which  he  had 
left  the  country  ?— I  did  not  know  anything  about 
him,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 

Did  you  know  that  he  had  left  Dublin  within  24 
hours  of  certain  statements  appearing  in  the  papers  ? 
— I  knew  absolutely  nothing  about  him. 

Did  you  know  Boland  ? — I  did  not  know  any  one  of 
them  except  Clancy,  who  came  with  them.  Molloy 
told  me  that  an  agent  of  The  Times  had  been  pursuing 
him  to  get  information,  and  that  he  had  no  information 
to  give,  but  that  in  order  to  hoax  them  he  was  pre- 
tending that  he  had  information,  and  that  he  had  got 
money  from  them  and  the  promise  of  more  money  if 
he  would  make  any  statement,  true  or  false. 

You  believed  him  ?— Certainly.  I  believe  The 
Times  were  perfectly  capable  of  it. 

Did  he  say  who  the  agent  was  ? — He  gave  two 
names.    One  was  Thompson. 

Was  the  other  Walker  ?— Yes. 

Did  Molloy  make  any  statement  to  yoQ  with  regard 
to  his  antecedents  ?— No,  none  whatever. 
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Did  you  make  any  inquiry  ? — No. 

Did  you  know  that  he  had  been  Bubpcsnaed  ? — Yes, 
he  showed  me  the  subpoena. 

Did  you  ask  him  whether  he  had  made  any  state- 
ment ? — He  said  that  he  had  made  no  statement,  and 
if  he  had  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  asked  him 
did  he  make  any  statement,  and  he  said  "  No." 

Did  you  believe  him  ? — Yes,  absolutely  ;  I  knew 
that  The  Times  were  getting  up  witnesses  who  would 
swear  anything. 

Do  you  know  of  a  case  of  any  one  being  subpoenaed 
without  making  a  statement  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any 
case,  but  I  know  that  Mullett's  wife  was  called  on 
without  her  making  any  statement. 

Did  MoUoy  say  anything  about  money  ? — He  said 
that  he  had  got  £11,  and  asked  me  to  take  it  in 
charge,  and  I  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

How  often  did  you  see  him  ? — Only  once. 

Just  think  ;  it  is  not  long  ago  ? — I  cannot  recol- 
lect. I  have  no  recollection  of  seeing  him  a 
second  time. 

Did  you  go  to  the  station  on  the  day  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  going  to  leave  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

Did  you  not  go  to  Westland-row  Station  to  see 
him  ? — I  am  often  at  the  station,  but  I  certainly  did 
not  go  to  see  him. 

At  6  30  in  the  evening  ?— No,  I  did  not. 

I  am  told  it  was  6  SO  in  the  morning  of  the  day 
when  MoUoy  was  supposed  to  be  going  off  ? — I  was 
not  there. 

Do  you  swear  that  ? — Certainly  I  swear  it.  I  swear 
that  I  was  never  at  Westland-row  at  6  30  or  at  a  quarter 
to  7  in  the  morning,  except  to  go  across  by  the  mail. 

At  your  interview  with  Molloy  did  you  see  any  en- 
velopes ? — Yes.  He  showed  us  some  envelopes  and 
some  documents  that  were  inside  them.  I  suppose 
they  were  the  envelopes  containing  the  money  ad- 
dressed to  his  friends,  and  one  envelope  I  supposed  to 
be  that  from  Walker  Thompson. 

Did  you  make  any  note  of  that  interview  ? — No. 
Well,  yes.  I  think  I  scratched  one  ,  or  two  things 
down  upon  paper,  but  I  have  not  got  the  notes. 

Where  did  you  do  that  ?— In  my  study. 
f  On  what   day  of  the    week   do   you  say  it  was  that 
you  saw  Molloy  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  did  not  know 
Molloy  before  this  occasion  ? — I  never  knew  any- 
thing of  the  case  until  he  was  arrested,  and  any  one 
who  suggests  the  contrary  suggests  what  is  an  abso- 
lute fabrication. 

Was  it  before  or  after  they  were  posted  that  you 
Baw  the  envelopes  ? — They  must  have  been  posted 
afterwards,  certainly,  because  they  must  have  reached 
the  addresses  on  them  if  they  had  been  posted. 

Are  you  quite  clear  it  was  afterwards  ? — Certainly. 

Do  you  know  in  whose  handwriting  that  is  (handing 
letter  to:  witness)  ?— I  do  not.  The  handwriting  of 
the  letter  and  the  envelope  are  very  like,  so  I  should 
think  it  was  P.  Molloy's. 

Do  you  know  ?— I  do  not. 


Do  you  know  P.  Molloy's  handwriting  ? — I  do  not. 

Do  you  know  the  name  of  John  Menton,  of  St. 
John's-road,  Dublin  ? — I  know  an  attorney  of  that 
name  in  Dublin  ;  I  do  not  know  any  one  who  keeps 
a  dairy. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Bailey,  of  3, 
South-terrace,  Inchicore  ? — I  know  Inchicore,  but  I 
do  not  know  of  a  person  of  that  name. 

Where  did  Molloy  bring  you  those  letters  ? — In  my 
study  at  15,  Butland-square. 

Then  I  understand  you  knew  nothing  about  this 
story  ? — I  knew  nothing  about  Molloy  until  he  walked 
into  my  study  with  these  documents. 

You  had  had  no  interview  with  him  before  ? — I  only 
saw  him  once. 

Do  you  know  J.  Boland's  address  ? — 1  have  not  the 
slightest  conception.  I  did  not  know  him  before,  and 
I  know  nothing  at  all  about  him.  It  was  only  when  I 
came  into  the  study  that  he  said  that  he  was  in  the 
employ  of  the  Dublin  Corporation.  ' 

With  reference  to  the  other  man,  can  you  remember 
what  his  name  was  ? — I  think  Menton.  I  knew  nothing 
about  him  before  ;  he  was  an  absolute  stranger  to 
me. 

Did  you  know  Molloy  by  sight  before  ? — I  was  un- 
aware of  his  existence. 

Did  you  make  any  inquiry  as  to  his  antecedents  ?— 
No,  because  I  asked  Mr.  Clancy  whether  Molloy 
was  a  respectable  lad,  and  he  said  "  Yes." 

Have  you  got  the  notes  of  your  interview  ? — No,  I 
think  I  sent  them  to  Mr.  T.  Harrington.  I  either 
did  that  or  burned  them.  They  were  merely  jotted 
headings. 

Did  you  know  Hannah  Reynolds  ? — Very  slightly  ; 
I  have  only  met  her  once  or  twice  since  her  mar- 
riage. She  married  a  man  named  Kenny,  but  no 
relation  of  mine.     I  do  not  know  him. 

Where  does  he  live  ? — He  has  been  dead  a  good 
many  years.  I  do  not  know  in  what  year  she  married 
Kenny.  I  do  not  know  either  her  name  or  her  address 
now. 

You  do  not  suggest  she  is  not  alive  P — I  do  not? 
know  anything  about  her  ;  I  never  heard  of  her  death. 

Do  you  know    the  Robert  Emmet  branch  in  Dublin 
— I     know   there  is  such  a    branch,    but    I    have    no 
personal  knowledge  of  it. 

Have  you  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  members  of 
the  Robert  Emmet  branch  ? — I  may  know  individuals 
who  are  members  of  it. 

Do  you  know  the  Boyton  branch, and  the  John  DeVoy 
branch  ? — No,  I  do  not  know. 

The  Kedpath  branch  ? — I  know  of  no  such  branch. 

Do  you  know  when  those  branches  ceased  from 
meeting  ?— I  have  no  knowledge  of  such  Land  League 
branches  at  all,  I  may  have  heard  of  them  bat  for> 
gotten  all  about  it. 

Did  you  hear  that  preparations  had  been  made  for  an 
audita  of  the  accouoits  of  the  Land  League,  as  distin> 
guished  from  the  relief  fund  ? — I  do  not  remembec 
one   way.  or  another.  ■>  It  was^alwaya^contemplatedj' 
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but  I  do  not  think  that  any  preparations  were  made 
for  it. 

Do  you  suggest  that  the  relief  fund  was  usedfor  the 
purpose  of  relief  only  ? — I  think  so. 

For  nothing  else  ?  Not  for  Parliamentary  purposes  ? 
-—No. 

Mr.  Rbid. — ^As  the  warrant  against  Bgan  has  not 
been  in  fact  produced,  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
whether  it  is  a  warrant  on  the  charge  of  murder  or  to 
give  eTidenoe  under  the  Coercion  Act. 

The  Attornby-GBneral. — I  believe,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  neither  ;  I  have  not  got  it,  but  I  under- 
stand that  the  warrant  against  Egan  was  under  Mr. 
Forster]s  Act,  and  that  is  not  a  warrant  to  give  evi- 
dence at  all. 

Mr.  Reid. — We  should  like  to  see  the  documents. 

The  President  . — Mr,  Cunynghame  can  apply  for 
them. 

The  Attoenet-Geneeal.— The  warrant,  as  I  under- 
stand, was  in  the  autumn  of  1881,  shortly  after  the 
visit  about  which  I  cross-examined. 

Mr.  Reid. — The  point  is  with  regard  to  the  state- 
ment by  Egan  to  Le  Caron. 


Mr.  Thomas  Sexton,  M.P.,  was  then  called.  Ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Reid;  he  said  : — I  am  Lord  Mayor  of 
Dublin  and  M.P.  for  West  Belfast.  From  1880  to 
1885  1  was  M.P.  for  Sligo  county,  and  after  that  for 
South  Sligo.  In  1886,  being  also  elected  for  West 
Belfast,  I  elected  to  sit  for  that  constituency. 

With  reference  to  your  first  election,  in  1880,  did 
P.  J.  Sheridan  oppose  you  on  that  occasion  ? — Yes. 
When  I  went  down  to  present  myself  to  the  county 
convention  he  strongly  opposed  me,  and  said  that  he 
had  another  candidate,  who  was  certain  to  get  in.  I 
felt  it  necessary  to  refer  to  Mr.  Parnell  to  sustain  my 
candidature. 

Were  you  a  member  of  the  Land  League  and  then 
of  the  National  League  ? — I  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Land  League  at  the  beginning,  but  I  joined  shortly 
afterwards.  The  Land  League  was  formed  in  October, 
1879,  and  I  joined  it  some  weeks,  or  perhaps  months, 
afterwards. 

Did  you  at  any  time  hold  a  position  of  an  official 
character  in  the  Land  League  ? — On  the  arrest  of  Mr. 
Dillon  I  was  requested  to  take  his  place  in  the  office . 
That  was  in  the  iirst  week  of  May,  1881. 

What  was  Mr.  Dillon's  duty,  and  yours  ? — He  was 
bead  organizer.  We  visited  the  various  places, 
formed  branches,  organized  public  meetings,  and  re- 
ported for  the  information  of  the  executive  inDublin. 

Did  you  continue  at  that  work  for  some  time  in  the 
Bummer  of  1881  ?— From  about  the  second  week  in 
May  till  the  last  week  in  September,  whpn  I  fell  ill 
from  overwork  and  anxiety,  and  was  attended  by  Dr. 
Kenny. 

Examination  continued. — For  some  weeks  I  was  ill 
and  unable  to  attend  to  business.  Except  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive)  often  present  at  the  meetings,  I 


never  had  anything  to  do  with  money  or  money 
arrangements.  I  was  a  member  of  the  executive  from 
the  first  year  of  the  existence  of  the  Land  League. 
At  first  everything  was  done  in  public  meetings;  as  the 
League  extended  its  working  became  too  cumbrous 
to  be  conveniently  managed  in  a  popular  meeting,  and 
in  1880  an  executive  of  15  was  appointed  to  discharge 
the  functions  of  a  grand  committee.  I  was  present  at 
the  meetings  of  the  grand  committee,  except  during 
the  summer  of  1881,  when  I  was  a  good  deal  in 
London.  So  far  as  I  know  no  money  was  ever  given 
at  any  time  in  any  way  by  the  League  in  connexion 
with  the  perpetration  of  outrage.  The  League  has 
given  various  sums  of  money  to  different  people.  I 
knew  two  persons  of  the  name  of  Walsh.  One  was 
J.  W.  Walsh,  of  Balla,  who  early  assisted  in  the 
organization  of  the  League,  and  the  other  was  Robert 
Walsh,  the  secretary  of  the  Cork  City  Land  League. 
The  Cork  City  Land  League  sopn  took  the  lead,  and 
paid  the  expenses  in  organizing  the  county.  I  have 
spoken  at  many  hundreds  of  public  meetings  where 
police  reporters  have  been  present.  I  have  never 
ceased  to  oppose  outrage  and  crime,  as  my 
speeches  if  examined  will  show.  My  efforts  were 
directed  ffo  prevent  not  only  outrage  and  crime 
but  minor  offences.  With  reference  to  the  statement 
of  Major  Le  Caron  that  he  had  been  informed  by 
Patrick  Egan  that  I  took  part  in  the  flight  of 
Brennan  when  the  Phcenix  Park  murders  began  to  be 
discovered,  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  story. 
I  never  heard  that  speech,  and  the  whole  story  is  an 
absolute  fabrication.  I  am  prepared  to  answer  any 
question  put  to  me  on  the  subject.  I  have  read  Major 
Le  Caron's  evidence  to  the  effect  that  he  was  intro- 
duced to  me  by  Dr.  Kenny.  I  believe  that  I  have 
seen  him  for  the  first  time  to-day,  and  I  have  no  re- 
collection of  ever  seeing  him  before.  I  understand  him 
to  say  that  in  the  summer  of  1881  he  had  a  conversa- 
tion with  me  about  the  League.  There  was  nothing 
improbable  in  the  story,  and  it  might  have  happened, 
but  I  do  not  recollect  the  man. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attoeney-GeiteeaIj. — I 
began  to  write  for  the  National  Press  in  1867,  and  I 
came  to  Dublin  as  a  professional  journalist  in  1869. 
Before  I  came  to  Dublin  I  used  to  write  for  the  Irish- 
man and  the  Shamrock.  When  I  came  to  Dublin  I  was 
an  editorial  writer  on  the  Nation  from  1869  to  my 
election.  I  was  afterwards  an  editor  of  the  Weekly 
News,  a  journal  published  in  the  same  office.  The  first 
political  body  that  I  joined  was  the  Home  Rule 
League  in  1873.  I  did  not  join  theFenian  body,  either 
by  taking  an  oath  or  by  anything  of  that  kind.  I  have 
never  attended  any  Fenian  meetings.  Up  to  1879  the 
Fenian  organization  was  variously  known  as  the  Fenian 
Brotherhood  and  the  I.B.B.  The  name  I.R.B.  sprung 
up,  I  am  told,  in  Dublin  in  1876-77.  I  think  it  was 
current  at  the  time  that  I  began  to  be  a  Press  man.  I 
cannotsay  whenthel.R.B.  wasunderstood  to  bedistinct 
from  the  Fenian  organization.  I  never  acted  otherwise 
than  as  a  joamalisli  nntil   I   joined  the   Home   Bale 
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Leagne.  I  was,  however,  on  the  committee  of  the 
O'Mahony  funeral.  I  understood  that  O'Mahony  was 
a  gentleman  of  good  position  who  had  been,  exiled, 
and  there  was  a  feeling  among  Irishmen  in  favour  of 
showing  respect  to  his  memory  by  sending  Ms  body  to 
be  buried  in  Ireland.  The  names  of  the  mem- 
hers  of  the  O'Mahony  funeral  committee  were 
entirely  strange  to  me.  I  should  not  think  they  were 
active  Fenians,  but  they  might  have  been  men  in 
sympathy  with  Fenianism.  With  the  exception  of  the 
O'Mahony  funeral  I  have  done  nothing  to  show  sym- 
pathy or  identify  myself  with  the  Fenian  section  of 
Nationalists.  On  one  occasion,  however,  I  was  asked 
to  speak  a  few  words  at  the  public  funeral  of  a  man 
who  had  been  a  Fenian,  and  I  did  so. 

The  President.— What  was  his  name  ? 

Witness. — I  have  forgotten  it,  my  lord. 

Cross-examination  resumed. — I  did  not  know  that 
Mr.Egan,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Land  League, was 
a  Fenian  and  a  member  oftheClan-na-Gael.  I  may  say 
that  I  never  had  any  knowledge  of  the  Clan-na-Gael 
and  the  Fenian  Brotherhood,  except  what  I  learned 
from  reports  in  the  Press  of  proceedings  in  Courts  of 
justice.  I  think  Patrick  Egan  was  one  of  ^  the  mem- 
bers of  the  O'Mahony  funeral  committee.  I  do  not 
know  whether  Richard  Pigott  was  a  Fenian,  nor  do  I 
know  whether  most  of  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  Fenians.  It  did  not  strike  me  to 
inquire  whether  any  of  the  persons  composing  the 
commifleewere  prominently  connected  with  the  Fenian 
movement.  I  knew  that  Mr.  Davitt  had  been  a 
Fenian.  It  did  not  strike  me  to  inquire  whether  he 
had  separated  himself  from  the  Fenian  body.  I  have 
only  seen  John  Devoy  once,  and  that  was  in  America. 
Millen  called  upon  me  as  the  representative  of  a 
New  York  journal.  James  Bedpath  is  an  American 
journalist  and  lecturer.  Bedpath  was  over  here  for  a 
good  time,  and  spoke  in  public  on  various  occasions, 
I  never  heard  that  he  was  paid  by  the  League,  but  I 
knew  that  he  was  writing  letters  for  a  syndicate  of 
American  newspapers. 

I  want  to  know  whether  it  is  not  the  fact  that  in 
1880,  in  the  early  days  of  the  formation  of  the  Land 
League,  Bedpath  was  sent  to  speak  with  the  League 
organizer  in  various  parts  of  Ireland  ? — I  have  no  dis- 
tinct memory  as  to  the  early  part  of  1880. 

Now,  I  must  call  your  attention  to  a  meeting  of  the 
executive  of  the  Land  League  held  on  November  2, 
1880,  at  Middle  Abbey-street.  There  were  present 
(I  am  quoting  from  the  Freeman's  Journal  of  Nov.  3) 
Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Thos.  Sexton, 
P.  J.  Sheridan,  Mr.  P.  Boyton,  Brennan,  Patrick 
Egan,  James  Bedpath,  Kettle,  O'SuIlivan,  and  T.  P. 
O'Connor.  Do  you  recognize  those  names  ? — Yes,  I 
recognize  all  those  names. 

With  regard  to.  those  men,  was  it  known  that  some 
of  them  had  been  members  of  the  Fenian  body  ? — It 
was  never  considered  whether  they  had  been  or  not. 

Do  you  remember  a  speech  Bedpath  made  about  the 


murder  of  Lord  Mountmorres  on  November  2,  1880,  in 
which  he  said  : — "  The  friends  of  the  Irish  peasantry 
had  been  altogether  too  gentle  in  their  talk  about 
this  infamons  rascal.  He  was  a  Government  spy,  and 
once  bragged  that  he  was  in  the  pay  of  the  Castle. 
He  made  very  disrespectful  remarks  about  Fenians, 
and  if  they  were  seiQg  to  do  that  they  should  keep 
out  of  the  West  of  Ireland,  or  they  would  be  hurt." 
Do  yon  remember  that  speech  ? — I  have  no  doubt  it 
was  delivered. 

The  Attorney-Genekal.— Perhaps  you  would  like 
to  look  through  the  speech  before  you  answer  ? 

Witness  (after  perusing  the  paper).— I  have  looked 
through  it  ;  I  remember  it  now. 

I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  last  passage  ; — 
"  He  made  very  disrespectful  remarks  about  Fenians, 
and  if  they  were  going  to  do  that  they  should  keep 
out  of  the  West  of  Ireland  or  they  would  be  hurt." 
Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  that  passage  is  ani- 
mated by  a  desire  for  constitutional  agitation  ?— It 
does  not  appear  to  be. 

Do  you  remember  that  in  February,  1881, Mr.  Forster, 
in  the  House,  referred  to  the  fact  of  Mr.  James  Bed- 
path  having  gone  about  from  Land  League  meeting  to 
Land  League  meeting,  making  speeches  ? — I  do  not 
call  it  to  mind  just  now. 

It  must  have  been  a  somewhat  prominent  matter. 
It  was  in  a  debate  on  an  amendment  to  the  Address. 
Do  I  understand  you  that  you  do  not  know  that  as 
early  as  1881  James  Bedpath  had  been  a  prominent 
agitator  in  connexion  with  Land  League  meetings  ? — 
I  knew  he  had  spoken  at  meetings,  but  my  impression 
was  that  his  time  was  chiefly  occupied  in  writing 
letters  in  his  capacity  of  journalist. 

Do  I  rightly  gather  that  that  is  a  speech  of  which 
you  do  not  now  approve  ? — I  think  the  suggestion  is 
put  in  a  dangerous  form.  In  any  movement  conducted 
under  difficulties,  as  the  Irish  movement  has  been,  if 
individual  persons  were  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
censorship  of  others  the  movement  would  become  im- 
possible. 

I  understand  your  argument  to  be  that  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  a  tight  rein  on  all  engaged  in  a  movement.  I 
only  want  to  know  your  recollection  of  the  man.  Did 
you  know  that  Bedpath  had  attended  Land  League 
m'eetings  in  1880  ?— I  knew  he  had  attended  meetings 
and  tha1i  his  speeches  were  not  generally  moderate, 
but  I  believe  his  chief  occupation  was  that  of  a  jour- 
nalist. 

Now,  do  you  remember  the  Dublin  Convention  on 
September  17,  1881  ?— Yes. 

There  is  an  account  of  that  in  the  WeeMy  Freeman, 
Mr.  Parnell  presided,  and  said,  in  th^  course  of  the 
proceedings,  "  I  now  call  on  Mr.  Bedpath."  After 
Mr.  Bedpath  had  spoken  Mr.  Healy  spoke,  and  said, 
"  I  am  glad  you  had  to  address  you  the  famous  cor- 
respondent, Mr.  Bedpath.  I  think  Ireland,  when  wo 
have  achieved  something  of  independence,  will  mark 
its  sense  of  the  work  done  by  James  Bedpath."  I 
want  to  pat  this  to  you.    Is  it  not  the  fact  that  at  that 
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Convention  in  September,  1881,  Mr.  Eedpath's  con- 
tinuous work  for  the  Land  League  in  the  way  of  or- 
ganizing, whatever  the  organization  was,  was  referred 
to  by  many  speakers  ?— I  would  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Parnell  spoke  of  him  as  a  corre- 
spondent and  of  the  important  and  conspicuous  work 
he  did  as  a  journalist  in  impressing  the  Irish  case  on 
the  people  of  America, 

As  much  mischief  may  be  done  by  writing  as  by 
speaking  ? — His  articles  were  very  graphic,  picturing 
all  the  sufferings  borne  by  the  people  and  describing 
the  work  of  the  Land  League. 

And  yery  yiolent  ?— It  is  not  easy  for  an  American 
writer  on  the  Irish  question  to  be  moderate. 

Was  your  attention  called  to  a  statement  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  February,  1883,  by  Mr.  Forster? 
Mr.  Forster  referred  to  a  speech  of  this  same  man  Bed- 
path  in  which  he  said: — "  I  want  you  to  lift  your 
voices  and  hands  to  fight  for  the  green  soil  of  Erin. " 
On  that  Mr.  Forster  remarks  : — 

"  Did  the  hon.  member  for  the  city  of  Cork  ever 
inquire  into  the  action  of  another  of  his  assistants, 
Bedpath,  an  intimate  ally  of  the  Land  League  leaders  ? 
Bedpath  spoke  at  the  Land  League  Convention  in 
Dublin  ;  he  was  Mr.  Sexton's  right-hand  man,  and 
at  a  banquet  he  publicly  avowed  his  intentions  ti 
commit  murder.  I  never  heard  any  denunciation  of 
Redpafch  afterwards.  (Mr.T.  P.  O'Connor. — Bead  the 
words.)     I  will  : — 

"  '  No  English  nobleman  would  ever  cross  the 
Mississippi  or  hunt  deer  or  buffaloes  on  the  American 
plains  without  the  risk  of  being  shot  by  an  Irish 
bullet.'" 

Do  you  remember  that  passage  in  Eedpath's  speech  ? 
—I  believe  he  did  say  something  of  that  kind,  but  I 
do  not  believe  the  words  were  seriously  meant  or 
seriously  taken 

Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  such  a  speech  would 
be  taken  as  a  speech  in  favourof  constitutional  action? 
— I  say  that  I  do  not  believe  his  words  were  taken 
seriously.     It  was  a  mere  flight  of  fancy. 

Were  you  in  the  House  when  Mr.  Forster  made  that 
statementpDid  anybodyever  suggest  thatthat  wasa  more 
flight  of  fancy  and  not  serious  ? — If  yon  ask  me  about 
debates  I  must  ask  you  to  put  Hansard  before  me. 

What  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this.  Was  the  explana- 
tion you  have  now  given  of  those  words  ever  given 
before  ?— It  has  never  fallen  to  my  lot  to  be  called 
upon  to  give  an  explanation  before.  There  is  another 
absurd  remark  by  Mr.  Bedpath  in  that  same  speech, 
about  English  noblemen  being  put  down  mines. 

I  am  referring  to  a  meeting  of  July  16,  1881,  which 
is  reported  in  t}ie  Freeman,  and  at  which  it  is  stated 
that  Mr.  Thomas  Sexton,  M.F.,  presided,  and  that  on 
the  right  of  the  chairman  were  Mr.  James  Bedpath  and 
a  number  of  other  persons.    The  report  goes  on  : — 

"  Mr.  Bedpath  responded,  recalling  what  he  had 
done  for-  the  League  in  America,  and  then  proceeded 
to  say  that  no  American  should  be  imprisoned  in  Ire- 
laud  except  on  positive  proof  that  he  had  violated  the 


treaty  of  peace  existing  between  America  and  Eng" 
land.  He  regretted  that:  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Boyton 
there  was  a  legal  doubt.  He  knew,  however,  of  hia 
personal  knowledge,  that  if  the  American  Government 
failed  to  do  its  duty  in  protecting  its  citizens  in  Ire- 
land, and  if  he  were  run  into  gaol  without  having 
violated  any  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  England,  no  English  nobleman  should  ever 
cross  the  Mississippi  to  hunt  deer  or  buffalo  on  the 
American  plains,  as  was  now  the  fashion,  without 
risk  of  being  shot  by  Irish  bullets  or  of  being  run  down 
into  a  mine  and  held  there  as  a  hostage  till  he  (Mr. 
Bedpath)  should  be  released." 

I  see  he  does  make  the  statement  you  mentioned.  Do 
I  understand  you  that  such  language  as  that  might  be 
regarded  as  immaterial  ? — I  do  not  think  that  the  idea 
of  putting  English  noblemen  down  a  mine  wonld  be 
taken  as  a  serious  statement. 

Very  well,  that  is  your  opinion.  You  have  said  that 
yon  know  nothing  about  the  Land  League  funds.  Do  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  you  have  no  knowledge  as 
to  how  the  money  was  spent  in  fact  ? — None  whatever, 
except  so  far  as  I  was  present  at  meetings  of  the 
executive. 

Had  you  nothing  to  do  with  the  accounts? — Nothing. 

Then,  if  I  went  over  the  accounts  with  you,  you 
could;  give  me  no  information  upon  them? — I  could 
tell  you  absolutely  nothing. 

Not  even  as  to  the  large  amounts  paid  to  the  Ladies' 
Land  League  ? — No. 

Nor  to  K.  Moloney? — No,  nothing  at  all. 

Now,  as  to  the  publication  of  Devoy's  letter  by  the 
Land  League.  Do  yon  know  anything  of  that  ? — I 
became  aware  of  that  in  the  course  of  my  duties  as  a 
journalist. 

Did  you  become  aware  of  the  fact  of  Land  League 
money  being  paid  for  the  publication  of  Devoy's 
letter  ? — No,  I  was  not  aware  that  Laud  League 
money  had  been  used  for  circulating  it. 

Did  you  know  Devoy  by  name  before  you  went  to 
America  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  not  know  he  would  represent  the  extreme 
section  ? — Oh,  yes. 

I  put  this  to  you.  If  Davitt's  and  Devoy's  names 
were  coupled  together  at  the  end  of  1878  and  begin- 
ning of  1879,  would  not  those  two  names  appeal 
strongly  to  the  extreme  section  ? — Mr.  Davitt  had 
before  that  date  been  concerned  in  Irish  affairs  in  a 
distinctly  constitutional  way.  . 

I  must  ask  you  to  answer  my  question.  (Question 
repeated.) — I  have  no  doubt  that  men  of  the  extreme 
section  wonld  give  greater  attention  to  what  was  said 
by  Mr.  Devoy,  and  he  would  be  considered  up  to  that 
time  a  representative  man  of  the  extreme  party.  Mr. 
Davitt  was  on  a  different  footing. 

What  is  the  act  or  publication  by  which,  up  to  that 
time,  Mr.  Davitt  had  separated  himself  from  what  I 
may  call  the  extreme  section  ? — 1  refer  to  his  public 
proceedings  before  that  time.  He  had  intimated  his 
readiness  to  acceot  other  methods. 
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What  proceedingB  ? — Speeches. 

What  speeches  ?— I  speak  of  the  general  tenour  of 
ius  public  life. 

That  is  all  ?lVery  well.  (To  the  Court.)  It  would 
be  convenient  to  break  oS  here,  my  Lords. 

The  CommiEsioners  accordingly  adjourned,  it  being 
4  o'clock. 


■  WBBNESBAYi  JUNE  26. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  96th  sitting  to- 
day at  half-past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of 
the  Koyal  Courts  of  Justice. 

On  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats, 

The  AttObkey-Qensbal  resumed  his  cross-exami- 
nation of  Mr.  Thomas  Seston,  M.F. 

Mr.  Sexton,  did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
arrangements  prior  to  the  Botunda  meeting  P— Which 
meeting  ?    There  have  been  many  meetings  there. 

It  was  a  meeting  which  took  place  in  April  or  May, 
1830  f— The  meeting  at  which  the  disturbance  took 
place  ? 

Yes  ?— I  was  present  at  it. 

I  was  asking  you  about  the  arrangements  prepara- 
tory to  it  ? — There  was  a  meeting  held  in  the  evening 
of  the  day  on  which  the  Land  Conference  had  been 
held. 

Was  there  or  was  there  not  a  preliminary  meeting 
prior  to  the  Eotunda  meeting  ? — There  was  a  Land 
Conference  during  the  day. 

Was  there  a  meeting  between  any  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  movement  with  reference  to  or  pre- 
paratory to  the  Eotunda  meeting  ?— I  am  not  aware  of 
any  such. 

Was  there  a  meeting  at  which  Mr.  Patrick  Egan 
was  present,  a  meeting  of  some'  10  or  15  ? — I  am  not 
aware  of  any  such  gathering.  If  you  will  refresh  my 
memory  I  may  be  able  to  tell  you. 

I  put  to  you  the  names  of  one  or  two— Patrick  Egan, 
Thomas  Brennan,  John  Leahy,  James  Carey,  O'Connor 
M'Longhlin,W.  H.  Leahy,  and  John  Daly.  Was  there 
a  meeting  or  conference  at  which  these  persons,  with 
possibly  some  others,  were  present  either  the 
day  before,  or  possibly  a  few  days  before  ? — I  find 
in  my  memory  not  the  slightest  trace  of  such  a 
meeting. 

Will  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  you  were  not  present  ? 
—I  repeat  that  I  find  in  my  memory  no  trace  whatever 
of  such  a  meeting.  I  remember  that  I  was  very  fully 
occupied  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Land  Confer- 
ence, but  I  do  not  think  the  meeting  in  the  evening 
called  for  any  special  organization,  and  I  am  not 
aware  of  any. 

Were  you  not  present  at  a  meeting  at  which  these 
persons  were  present  ? — I  say  that  as  fully  and  abso- 
lutely as  I  can  search  my  memory  I  can  find  no  trace 
of  such  a  meeting. 

We  have  got  the  name  of  a  Fenian  at  whose  funeral 
you  made  a  speech  ;    was   that   the  funeral    of   John 


Mullen  ? — I  have  remembered  the  name  since  yester- 
day.    It  was  the  funeral  of  a  man  named  Mullen. 

What  year  ? — My  memory  is  that  it  was  earlier  than 
the  O'Mahony  funeral. 

Was  it  somewhere  about  1878  or  1879  ?^I  could 
get  the  date  for  you  in  the  adjournment. 

Is  there'  any  report  of  that  speech  ? — I  am  not 
aware.  • 

Was  it  not  a  speech  strongly  in  favour  ofFenianism? 
—No  ;  I  undertake  to  say  it  was  not.  It  was  in 
praise  of  the  honesty  and  self-sacrifice  of  some  mem- 
bers   (The   rest   of  the  answer  was  inaudible  in 

the  well  of  the  Court.) 

I  put  it  to  yon  that  it  was  an  oration  In  praise  of  a 
man  who  had  been  known  as  a  Fenian  ? — It  was  not 
an  oration. 

I  merely  meant  that  it  was  an  eloquent  speech  upon 
the  subject  of  Fenianism  ?— No,  it  was  rather  on  the 
subject  of  the  man. 

Who  had  been  a  Feniin  ? — Yes  ;  but,  as  their  Lord- 
ships will  judge  of  the  motives  and  purposes  of  men  as 
well  as  of  their  words  and  acts,  I  may  say  that  my 
speech  was  not  in  favour  of  Fenianism,  but  I  consider 
in  certain  oases  if  a  man  joins  the  Fenian  Brother- 
hood from  a  love  of  his  country,  it  is  no  discredit, 
but   an  honour  to  him. 

Do  you  remember  a  testimonial  to  Mr.  Stephens  ?— 
I  do. 

The  one  who  has  been  calledthe  "  Head-centre  "  ? 
—Yes. 

When  was  that  ?— I  think  it  must  have  been  about 
the  same  period. 

Can  you  give  me  anything  nearer  to  the  date  ?  Do 
you  mean  about  1878  or  1879,  the  date  I  suggested  to 
you  ? — It  may  be  about  that  time. 

Did  you  write  in  support  of  that  ? — I  did. 

And  subscribed  to  it  ?— I  did,  and  for  this  reason. 
James  Stephens  was  a  man  who  had  been  at  that  time 
driven  out  of  France  and  sent  to  Brussels,  and  news 
had  reached  Ireland  that  he,  a  man  who  loved  his 
country,  was  in  absolute  indigence  in  a  foreign 
capital. 

Was  that  the  occasion  of  the  testimonial  ? — Yes. 

Are  you  sure  ?— Yes. 

Are  you  quite  sure  that  that  was  the  occasion  of 
the  testimonial  ? — I  am  quite  certain  that  the 
financial  testimonial  was  raised  because  Stephens  was 
in  a  condition  of  indigence. 

Was  there  a  discussion  at  one  time  whether  yon 
should  join  the  Fenian  body  ?— I  cannot  specifically 
say  it  was  the  Fenian  Brotherhood,  but  I  was  asked 
to  accept  the  obligation  of  an  oath. 

When  was  that  ?— When  I  was  a  boy. 

But  I  am  speaking  of  the  years  1878,  1879,  and 
1880.  Was  there  a  discussion  or  proposal  as  late  as 
that  ? — There  was  no  discussion  ;  I  was  asked  and  I 
refused. 

By  whom  were  you  asked  ?— I  refuse  to  say. 

When  ?— I  think  about  the  same  period  we  have 
just  been  disousBiin;.  ^ 
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In  1878  or  1879  ? — It  may  have  been  at  that  time. 

Was  not  your  objection  to  join  because  of  the  oath? 
-No. 

Did  you  not  state  that  as  your  objection  to  joining  ? 
—I  am  not  aware  ;  my  principal  objection  to  joining 
the  Fenian  brotherhood  was  that  I  could  not  assent  to 
accept  an  obligation  which  would  pletjge  me  to  receive 
and  act  upon  the  orders .  of  men  unknown  to  me  in 
regard  to  matters  not  before  me  at  that  time. 

Was  not  the  objection  you  raised  to  the  proposal 
that  you  did  not  wish  to  take  the  oath  ? 

The  President. — It  may  include  that. 

The  Attobnby-Genbeal  (to  witness).— Not  as  in 
any  way  opposed  to  their  principles,  but  that  you 
objected  to  the  oath  ? — I  cannot  say  I  was  opposed  to 
their  principles,  because  they  were  not  fully  before 
me,  and  I  was  not  able  to  review  them. 

I  must  press  you  to  answer  the  question,  Who  asked 
you  to  join  the  Fenian  body  ? 

Mr.  LoCKWOOr.— I  submit,  my  Lords,  that  Mr. 
Sexton  will  account  for  his  own  conduct,  and  is 
entitled  to  take  the  objection. 

Witness. — I  wish  to  say  at  once  I  will  not  give  the 
name  of  any  man  who,  by  my  disclosure,  will  put 
himself  into  a  position  to  subject  himself  to  the 
penalty  of  the  law. 

The  Pbesidbnt.— You  need  not  have  any  appre- 
hension of  that  kind  ;  if  there  were  any  possible 
ground  for  reason  to  apprehend  danger  from  it,  I 
should  take  notice  of  it,  but  I  see  nothing  of  the 
kind. 

The  Attorney-Geneeal. — By  whom  was  your  invita- 
tionto  join  the  Fenian  body  made  ? — Witness. — It  was 
not  the  name  of  any  person  whose  name  has  been  men- 
tioned in  these  proceedings,  and  I  decline  to  answer. 

I  must  press  you  for  the  name,  Mr.  Sexton. 

Mr.  LoOKWOOD.— I  appeal  to  your  Lordships  ;  Mr. 
Sexton  just  now  took  objection  to  the  question,  and, 
I  venture  to  think,  in  a  very  proper  manner,  and  I 
appeal  as  to  whether  he  is  to  be  pressed  upon  this 
point  ;    he  is  here  to  answer  for  his  own  conduct. 

The  Peesidbnt. — And  also  to  give  evidence  on  any 
point  which  we  think  may  possibly  lead  to  disclosures 
which  would  be  useful  in  this  inquiry.  The  witness 
is  not  entitled  to  put  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  infor- 
mation to  be  given  to  the  Court. 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.— My  Lords,  he  has  stated  that  the 
person  to  whom  reference  has  been  made  is  a  person 
who  has  never  been  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this 
inquiry. 

The  Pkesident.— That  would  not  exclude  it. 

Mr.  LoOKWOOD. — Then  I  hope  my  learned  friend  the 
Attorney-General  will  not  proceed  with  this  question. 

The  Pbesibent. — I  am  very  anxious  not  to  be 
brought  into  conflict  with  any  witness  ;  but  I  see 
no  reason  for  the  objection  ;  why  is  any  difficulty 
thrown  in  our  way  ? 

SiK  C.  EussBLL.— I  think  my  Lord  put  a  question 
to  the  witness. 


The  Attornby-Gbnbral.— What  is  the  name  of 
the  person  ? 

Witness. — I  have  heard,  with  extreme  respect,  the 
observations  of  the  President,  but.  I  am  satisfied  in 
my  conscience  that  the  reply  I  would  give  has  not  the 
remotest  bearing  on  any  subject  before  this  inquiry, 
and  I  act  under  a  powerful  sense  of  duty, and  I  should 
despise  myself  for  the  rest  of  my  life  if  I  yielded. 

The  Peesident.— It  is  not  respectful  to  the  Court 
to  refuse  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  LoOKWOOD. — My  Lords,  I  am  sure,  that  Mr. 
Sexton,  in  giving,  that  answer — I  feel  sure  I  am  only 
rightly  interpreting  Mr.  Sexton's  full  and  entire 
meaning  when  I  assure  your  Lordships  that  he  has  no 
intention  of  treating  yomr  Lordships  with  anything  ap- 
proaching disrespect. 

Witness. — Nothing  is  further  from  my  mind.  I  re- 
spectfully submit  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  name 
which  "would  assist  the  deliberations  of  the  Court. 

The  President. — You  are  not  the  judge  of  that. 

The  Attoeney-Gbnbbal.— My  Lords,  I  think  at 
present,  if  your  Lordships  will  permit  me,  although  I 
reserve  my  right  of  commenting  upon  this,  I  will  not 
further  press  the  question  at  this  moment.  (To  wit- 
ness.) In  connexion  with  the  questions  I  have  asked 
you,  and  what  you  have  told  me  as  to  the  proposal 
being  made  with  reference  to  your  joining  the  brother- 
hood, and  your  refusal  on  the  grounds  that  you  stated, 
do  you  now  say  you  have  no  recollection  of  any 
meeting,  prior  to  the  Botunda  meeting,  at  which  any 
of  the  men  were  present  whose  names  I  have  men- 
tioned to  you  ? — I  repeat  that  most  decidedly. 

I  pass  to  another  point,  if  you  please.  You 
approved,  I  think,  of  the  No-rent  Manifesto, 
although  you  did  not  actually  sign  it  ? — I  was  very 
ill  at  the  time,  and  one  of  my  fellow-prisoners  read 
to  me  the  text  of  the  manifesto,  and  I  authorized  the 
subscription  of  my  name. 

You  approved  of  it,  although  not  having  actually  in 
fact  signed  it  ? — I  approved  of  it  in  substance. 
'  And  have  never  in  any  way  withdrawn  your  approval 
or  expressed  your  disapproval  of  it  ? — I  understood 
from  Mr.  Pamell  when  I  met  him  in  Paris  that  the 
manifesto  had  been  practically  withdrawn. 

That  has  really  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  the 
question  I  am  putting.  It  was  not  a  question  whether 
it  had  practically  been  withdrawn  or  not  ;  I  am  ask- 
ing whether  at  any  time,  in  any  speech  or  writing  to 
which  you  can  refer,  you  have  ever  expressed  any 
disapproval  of  the  kind  ? — I  consider  my  speech  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  April  27,  1882,  urging  the 
Government  to  make  provision  for  arrears  was  a 
practical  withdrawal. 

Can  you  name  to  me  any  other  occasion  on  which 
you,  either  speaking  or  in  writing,  withdrew  your 
approval  of  the  No-rent  Manifesto  ?— Not  in  terms. 

Now,  I  must  ask  you  this  in  connexion  withthat.  Do 
you  remember  on  May  4,  1883,  the  question  put  to  the 
then  Prime  Minister  as  to  whether  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had   received   from   the   leaders   of  the 
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Land  League  an  assurance  that  the  No-rent  Manifesto 
would   be   withdrawn  ? — I   do  not   call  that  quite  to   ; 
mind.    When  was  it  put,  and  by  whom  ? 

By  Sir  Henry  Drummoud  Wolff  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
May  4,  1882.  I  will  satisfy  you  that  you  were  present 
in  a  moment.  Do  you  remember  Sir  Henry  Drummond 
Wolff,  in  your  presence,  at  the  time  when,  of  course, 
events  were  pretty  well  fixed  in  your  memory  I 
should  think,  putting  a  question  to  Mr.  Gladstone  as 
to  whether  he  had  received  an  assurance  from  the 
leaders  of  the  Land  League  that  the  No-rent  Mani- 
festo would  be  withdrawn  ? — I  do  not  call  it  to  mind. 
Do  you  remember  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  O'Kelly  ask- 
ing as  to  whether  their  names  had  been  mentioned  as 
the  names  of  leaders  who  had  assured  Mr.  Gladstone 
that  the  No-rent  Manifesto  was  to  be  withdrawn? — 
Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  read  it  ? 
(Reading)  : — 

*'  Mr.  Dillon. — I  venture  to  ask  the  Prime.Mini- 
Bter,  in  consequence  of  the  an.^wer  which  he  has 
given,  whether  he  means  to  convey  that  any  intimi- 
tion  was  conveyed  to  him  from  me  in  reference  to 
the  No-rent  Manifesto. 

"  Mr.  Gladstone. — I  have  not  heard  the  name  of 
the  hon.  member  used  in  any  information  that  has 
been  conveyed  to  me  upon  the' subject. 

"  Mr.  O'Kelly. — Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  also  take 
the  liberty,  with  your  permission,  in  consequence  of 
the  answer  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  to  ask  him  if 
he  has  had  any  notification  from  me  or  any  communi- 
cation from  me  in  reference  to  this  matter  during  my 
detention  in  regard  to  the  No-rent  Manifesto  ? 

"  Mr.  Sexton. — I  also  was  a  signatory  to  the  No- 
rent  Manifesto.  I  wish  to  know  it  my  name  was 
mentioned  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 

"  Mr.  Gladstone. — No  name  of  any  of  the  hon. 
gentlemen  who  have  spoken  has  been  separately 
mentioned  in  any  intimation.  (Mr.  Warton. — 
Separately  ?)  Well,  it  must  be  separately,  must  it 
not  ?  But  I  am  bound  to  say  I  have  heard  statements 
which  appeared  to  me  to  include  them.  (Cries  of 
'  Name,  name  !') 

"  Mr.  Dillon. — I  can  tell  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
and  this  country  that  if  my  name  was  included  it 
was  without  my  authority,  knowledce,  or  consent. 
"  Mr.  O'Kelly. — I  make  the  same  statement. 
"  Mr.  Sexton.— I,  too,  disclaim  it." 
I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  May  4,  1882, 
on  the  specific  point  being  raised,  you  disclaimed  any 
authority  for  your  name  being  coupled  with  the  with- 
drawal of  the  No-rent  Manifesto  ? — I  call  to 
mind  distinctly  the  proceeding  you  quote.  Yon 
observe  that  the  disclaimer  was  addressed  to  a 
specific  matter  of  fact— viz.,  whether  some  person  or 
other  had  given  the  names  of  members  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  persons  who  had  joined  in  a  formal  with- 
drawal of  the  No-rent  Manifesto  ;  no  such  pro- 
ceeding had  taken  place. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  represent  that  this  state- 
ment of  yours  to  the  House  would  be  considered  as 
fully  endorsing  the  withdrawal  or  declining  to  be  a 
party  to  the  withdrawal  ? — No  ;  I  consider  my  state- 
ment to  the  House  is  limited  to  what  it  expresses. 

I  imderstood  you  to  say  yoawere  an  oreanizer  of  the 
Land  League  ?— yes.  ■ 


Between  what  dates  ?— Between  the  middle  of  May, 
1881,  and  the  last  week  of  September  of  that,  year. 

Were  your  duties  in  Dublin  ?— As  head  organizer, 
yes.  , 

Doing  what  I  may  call  chief  sunerintendent's 
work  at  the  oflioe  ?^0f  the  organizers. 

Had    the    organizers    a    department  ? — Only    in  the 
sense  that  I  supervised  them. 
No  clerks  ?— I  had  one  shorthand  clerk. 
What    was   his    name  ?— We    had    a    smccession    of 
them  ;    they  were  arrested. 

I  want  to  know  the  names  ? — The  first  of  my  short- 
hand clerks  was  a  gentleman  named  J.  M.  Wall  ;  the 
next  was  a  gentleman  named  Stinson.  I  had  a 
succession  ;  they  were  taken  from  me. 

All  within  the  period  which  I  have  defined  ? — All 
within  that  period. 

Who  succeeded  Stinson  ? — Mr.  Doriss,  who  was  con- 
nected with  the  legal  department  of  our  office,  wrote 
some  of  my  letters. 

Is  Doriss  alive  ?— I  believe  so.  Mr.  Wall.  1  be- 
lieve, is  now  connected  with  the  New  York  Tribune. 
Mr.  Stinson  is,  I  think,  the  editor  of  a  newspaper 
in  Sligo. 

Were  the  letters  which  you  received  kept  ? — I  be- 
lieve they  were  placed  in  some  alphabetical  order. 

Were  the  letters  all  Land  League  letters  ? — No, 
because,  being  a  member  of  Parliament.  I  was  con- 
stantly myself  receiving  letters  from  clergymen  and 
tenants  respeccing  disputes  with  landlords. 

There  was  amass  of  correspondence  everyday?— 
The  bulk  of  the  correspondence  came  to  the  secre- 
taries, but  1  received  a  considerable  amount. 

Were  the  replies  of  the  secretaries  copied  ?— No  ; 
but  there  were  shorthand  notes  of  the  replies. 

Are  you  sure  the  replies  were  not  copied  ?— I 
am  practij3ally  certain. 

Did..  Mr.  Campbell  also  write  for  you  during  the 
period  which  I  have  defined  ?— I  think  ho  did  at  one 
time,  near  the  end  of  the  period. 

When  you  left  in  September  those  letters  were  all 
in  existence  in  the  offtoe  ?— They  were— at  any  rate 
the  bulk  of  them. 

Had  you  anything  to  do  with  organization  before 
May,  1881  ?— No. 

Have  yon  had  the  curiosity  to  read  any  of  the 
speeches  which  have  been  quoted  here  as  having 
been  delivered  by  organizers  in  1880  and  1881  ?— I 
have  occasionally  read  the  reports  of  the  proceedings 
before  the  Commission,  and  I  have  read  my  own 
speeches . 

The  actual  speeches  do  not  appear  in  the  notes  of 
the  proceedings.  They  fill  a  far  larger  volume.  Have 
you  read  the  organizers'  speeches  referred  to  in  this 
case  ?— Only  those  appearing  in  the  evidence. 

Had  yon  any  personal  knowledge  in  1880  and  1881 
of  the  speeches  respedting  land-grabbers  that  have 
been  proved  in  evidence  in  this  case  ?— I  had  a  gene- 
ral knowledge  of  the  speeches  reported  in  the  Dublin 
Fcesa.    But  the  meetings  were  nsually  held  on  a.Sun-- 
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day,  and  they  were  all  reported  together  in  the 
Dublin  papers,  on  Monday.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  reports  generally  appeared  in  an  abbreviated 
form,  and  the  speeches  of  obscure  persons  which  were 
open  to  objection  did  not  appear  in  the  Dublin  Press. 

Then  you  were  not  familiar  with  the  speeches  re- 
spectingland-grabbers  ?— I  certainly  was  not  aware  of 
the  extracts  that  bare  been  most  conspicuous  in  these 
proceedings. 

Have  you  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  speeches  re- 
specting land-grabbers  to  say  whether  you  approve 
them  or  disapprove  ? — So  far  as  they  recommended 
that  land-grabbing  should  be  impeded  by  a  denial  of 
social  intercourse  with  the  grabber  I  approve  them. 

Vou  approve  of  the  suggestion  that  land-grabbing 
should  be  impeded  by  boycotting  ? — By  boycotting  so 
defined. 

Then  boycotting  you  think  a  legitimate  weapon  of 
the  League  ? — I  thought  and  think  it,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  Ireland,  a  necessary  evil. 

Do  you  or  do  you  not  agree  that  it  is  a  legitimate 
weapon  of  the  League  ? — If  you  mean  by  "  legiti- 
mate "  lawful 

Tes,  lawful. — I  should  not  think  it  lawful  under  the 
Coercion  Act. 

Independently  of  the  Coercion  Act  ? — Under  the  ordi- 
nary law  any  man  is  entitled  to  refuse  social  inter- 
course. 

Is  boycotting,  defined  according  to  your  suggestion, 
a  lawful  weapon  of  the  League  ? — Yes,  I  consider  it 
a  lawful  weapon  of  the  League. 

Can  you  point  to  any  speech  in  writing  which  came 
to  your  knowledge  in  which  boycotting  up  to  a  certain 
point  was  sanctioned  and  beyond  that  poiiit  pro- 
hibited ? — I  consider  that  the  speeches  generally  gave 
the  substance  of  what  the  speakers  regarded  as  justifi- 
able boycotting. 

Do  you  include  the  refusal  to  supply  a  person  with 
the  necessaries  of  life  in  justifiable  boycotting  '/ — 
That  was  not  contemplated,  and  I  do  not  think  it  has 
occurred.  Boycotting  was  not  carried  to  the  extent 
of  endangering  anybody's  life. 

Do  you  remember   a  debate  in  Parliament  in  1881, 
.  when  this  question  of  boycotting  and  its  effects  were 
discussed  ? — Give  me  a  more  specifib  reference. 

Do  you  suggest  that  boycotting  was  not  preached  by 
the '  organizing  leaders  of  the  League  in  any  sense  ? — 
I  say  that  boycotting  first  arbse  locally,  and  then, 
subject  to  certain  definitions  and  limitations,  it  was 
recommended  by  public  leaders. 

Do  you  regard  the  publication  of  the  names  of  per- 
sons who  did  not  join  the  League,  no  matter  what  the 
consequences  might  be,  as  coming  within  the  defini- 
tion you  have  given  of  legitimate  boycotting  ? — I  do 
not.  " 

Were  you  aware  that  that  was  done  ? — I  believe  it 
.has  been  done  in  some  rare  cases. 

Do  resolutions  declaring  that  particular  individuals 
ought   to      be    boycotted— resolutions    published    in 


Nationalist  papers — come  within  your  definition  of 
legitimate  boycotting  ?  I  refer  to  resolutions  con- 
demning men  for  taking  evicted  land  or  acting  as 
caretakers,  or  making  themselves  obnoxious  in  similar 
ways  ?— Yes,  that  comes  within  my  definition,  pro- 
vided the  boycotting  be  limited  as  I  have  described., 

Do  you  consider  that  resolutions  naming  individuals 
who  were  to  be  boycotted  formed  part  of  the  legiti- 
mate action  of  the  League  ? — I  consider  that  if  a  per- 
son was  a  land-grabber  acting  against  the  public  inte- 
rests, and  endangering  the  interests  of  tenants  irene- 
rally,  the  people  were  entitled  to  take  note  of  his 
action. 

To  the  length  of  publishing  resolutions  declaring 
that  he  ought  to  be  boycotted  ? — Yes. 

Now,  please  listen  to  this  portion  of  a  speech  made 
by  yon  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1881  : — 

"  The  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  fallen 
into  a  ridiculous  error  when  he  dealt  with  the  system 
of  '  boycotting.'  That  system  had  never  formed  a 
part  of  the  unwritten  law  of  the  Irish  Land  League, 
and  no  man  had  ever  been  subjected  to  it  who  had  not 
made  himself  personally  obnoxious  in  a  particular 
locality.  Boycotting  was  an  excrescence  which  had 
developed  itself  on  the  body  of  the  League,  and  over  it 
the  League  could  exercise  but  little  control.  Control 
had,  however,  been  exercised  over  it  when  feasible." 
Do  you  adhere  to  that  statement  now  ?— Yes  ;  I 
have  already  told  you  that  boycotting  first  sprang  up 
locally,  as  I  say  in  that  speech. 

You  say  here,  "  That  system  had  never  formed  a 
part  of  the  unwritten  law  of  the  Irish  Land  League  "?  — 
It  never  did  form  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  Land 
League.     It  was  recommended  in  speeches. 

What  distinction  do  you  draw  ?  How  could  the  un- 
written law  of  the  Land  League  be  expressed  bettej 
than  in  speeches  ? — I  never  revise  my  speeches  as  re- 
ported in  "Hansard,"  and  I  do  not  know  whether  tha 
words  "  unwritten  law  "  were  really  used  by  me  ia 
that  debate.  What  I  meant  to  say  was  that  boycotting 
was  not  part  of  the  law  of  the  League.  It  was  oc- 
casionally recommended  in  public  speeches.  I  imagine 
that  my  meaning  was  that  it  was  not  one  of  the  rules 
of  the  League. 

When  was  the  idea  of  ' '  No  rent  ' '  first  suggested  to 
you  ? — When  Mr.  Parnell  requested  me  to  go  to 
Dublin  in  May,  1881.  There  had  been  indications  in 
the  country  of  a  tendency  to  adopt  the  policy  of 
"  No  rent,"  and  Mr.  Parnell  was  extremely  anxious 
that  it  should  not  be  adopted. 

Were  you  aware  of  the  fact,  already  referred  to  in 
evidence  here,  that  Ford  wrote  as  early  as  July,  1881, 
inviting  the  Land  League  to  unfold  the  banner  of 
"  No  rent  "  ? — I  am  well  aware  that  pressure  was 
exercised  from  various  quarters  upon  the  League  and 
on  myself  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of 
"  No  rent,"  and  I  resisted  it. 

My  point  at  present  is  that  the  invitation  came 
from  Ford.  Are  you  aware  that  the  suggestion  came 
from  him  as  early  as  July  jn  that  year  ?— I  do  not 
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recall  that  that  occurred  in  July,  but  I  do  know  that 
in  September  of  the  same  year  telegrams  were  re- 
ceived from  Ford  at  the  convention  in  Dublin,  urging 
the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  "  Ko  rent,"  and  that 
the  convention  ignored  the  suggestion. 

But  no  resolution  was  passed  against  the  "  No- 
rent  "  policy  at  that  time? — It  was  considered  amply 
sufficient  to  pass  no  resolution  whatever. 

No  resolution  was  passed  against  it  ?— No. 

Did  you  know  much  about  the  circulation  of  the 
Irish  World  in  the  years  187«  and  1880  ?— I  had  no 
special  means  of  knowledge,  but  I  was  aware  that 
the  Irish  World  had  established  the  "  Spread  the 
Light  Fund,"  which  was  a  fund  for  promoting  the  cir- 
culation of  the  paper  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Was  your  attention  called  in  October,  1880,  to  this 
letter  from  Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth,  published  in  the  Free- 
man's  Journal  and  the  Irishman  : — 

"  October  16,  1880. 
' '  Not  without  a  deep  sense  of  pain  and  humiliation 
do  I  feel  called  upon  to  notice  the  fact  that  pub- 
lications undisguisedly  murderous  and  blasphemous  are 
beii^  scattered  through  the  land.  There  is  no  con- 
cealment. Your  reporters  have  stated  that  at  several 
meetings  in  the  West  the  publications  to  which  I 
refer  were  distributed  '  in  bundles  '  among  the 
people.  Here  is  a  sample  : — '  London  must  be  laid 
in  ashes.  Ten  skirmishers,  favoured  by  language, 
skin  colour,  and  dress,  will  get  into  London.  In 
order  to  guard  against  treachery  they  will  be  unknown 
to  each  other.  The  captain  only  will  know  the  stop- 
ping-places. They  will  be  provided  with  dynamite, 
gun-cotton,  &c.  The  signal  will  be  given,  and  in  24 
hours  London  will  be  in  ashes.  Millions  rendered 
homeless  will  burst  into  revolution,  and  over  the  ruins 
the  English  and  Irish  Eepublics  will  shake  hands.' 
Demoniac  ravings  like  this  would  be  unworthy  of 
notice  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact — and  it  is  a  terrible 
fact — of  their  gratuitous  distribution  among  the 
multitude  by  hands  heretofore  supposed  to  be  clean. 
Another  sample  :— '  O'Connell,  u  gross  and  inhuman 
impostor.  His  life  a  lie.'  This  of  O'Connell,  the 
centenary  of  whose  birth  was  celebrated  iive  years 
ago  by  all  Christendom.  Another  great  Irishman, 
the  '  chevalier  sans  peur  ct  sirns  reproche,'  he  whose 
public  virtues  would  have  done  honour  to  Rome  when 
Eome  did  honour  to  mankind,  he,  William  Smith 
O'Brien,  is  placed  50  degrees  below  Beckham,  a  hired 
murderer,  a  homeless  tramp,  a  wretch  who  expiated 
his  crimes  upon  the  scaffold.  And  these  atrocities  are 
circulated,  and,  it  is  charged,  with  the  aid  of  public 
moneys,  and  by  the  hands  of  persons  holding  the  posi- 
tion of  leaders  among  the  Irish  people.  Then  there 
comes  '  Paudeen  O'Eaffierty'a  Landlords'  Ten  Com- 
mandments,' a  vulgar  parody  of  Our  Blessed  Lord's 
Commandments  and  a  tissue  of  blasphemy. 

"  I  will  not  ask  for  what  purpose,  with  what 
intent,  and  with  what  design  all  this  lilth  is  scattered. 
Time  was,  and  that  not  very  long  ago,  when  all  the 
armies  of  England  could  not  have  protected  the  base 
distributors  from  the  vengeance  of  an  outraged  people. 
I  will  not  assume — God  forbid — that  the  fundamental 
principles  of  morality  have  lost  their  hold  amongst  us 
or  that  damnable  doctrines  can  ever  strike  root  in 
this  land  of  ancient  piety  and  faith  ;  but    I  aak,  is  it 


right,  is  it  fair,  that  the  purity  and  virtue  of  a 
simple,  guileless  race  should  be  subjected  to  an 
ordeal  such  as  this  ?  "  Yours  truly, 

"  P.  J.  Smyth." 

Did  you  see  that  letter  ? — I  dare  say  I  did. 

Was  it  the  subject  of  discussion  by  the  Central 
League  very  shortly  after  its  publication  ? — If  you 
give  me  some  precise  details  I  may  be  able  to  call 
the  fact  to  mind. 

Was  not  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Smyth  in  having  circu- 
lated this  letter  condemned  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Central  League  ? — If  Mr.  Smyth  endeavoured  to 
convey  by  his  letter  that  the  League  was  responsible 
for  the  opinions  to  which  the  letter  refers,  I  think 
the  document  deserved  to  be  condemned,  for  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  League  was  responsible. 

The  letter  does  not  refer  to  the  League  in  terms. 
Do  you  not  know  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Central 
League  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Smyth  for  writing  that 
letter  was  condemned  ? — Read  what  occurred. 

I  have  not  a  report  of  what  occurred.  Surely  you 
can  remember  whether  what  I  suggest  was  the  fact  ? 

The  President.— What  was  Mr.  Smyth's  position  ? 
— He  had  been  concerned  in  the  National  movement 
in  '48,  but  he  was  fanatically  opposed  to  the  League. 
He  was  a  small  landlord,  and  I  think  he  had  suflered 
personally  in  consequence  of  the  agrarian  movement. 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal. — The  League  is  not 
mentioned  in  his  letter.  The  "  leaders  of  the  people  " 
are  only  spoken  of.  Do  you  affirm  or  deny  that  at  the 
next  League  meeting  Mr.  Smyth'*  conduct  in 
writing  that  letter  was  condemned  ?— I  presume  it  was 
condemned  because  he  endeavoured  to  fasten  responsi- 
bility on  the  League. 

Whether  he  did  that  or  not,  was  his  conduct  con- 
demned ? — Before  I  answer  I  must  ask  that  the  report 
be  read. 

Mr.  LoCKWOOD. — The  document  from  which  the 
Attorney-General  has  read  does  not  purport  to  give 
the  whole  of  the  letter. 

The  Attoenby-Gbneeal. — Did  you  know  at  the 
time  that  the  Irish  World  had  been  circulated  in  the 
way  that  has  been  disclosed  in  this  case  ? — I  knew 
that  it  was  being  circulated  by  means  of  the  "  Spread 
the  Light "  fund  raised  by  the  Irish  World  itself. 

Did  you  know  that  it  contained  instructions  to 
"  skirmishers  "  of  which  that  letter  gives  a  sample  ? 
— I  have  very  rarely  read  the  Irish  World,  but  I  am 
aware  that  it  has  sometimes  contained  writings  of  that 
character. 

I  presume  that  these  writings  have  your  strong  di3< 
approval  ?— Certainly. 

Did  you  or  did  you  not  know  in  October,  1880, 
that  the  Irish  World  had  been  circulated  through  Ire- 
land in  the  way  which  has  been  disclosed  here  ? — ] 
know  that  it  was  circulated  by  means  of  a  fund  raised 
by  the  Irish  World  itself. 

Did  you  know  that  it  had  been  circulated  in  the 
way  which  has  been  disclosed  here — that  is,  by  free 
distribution  from  the  League  offices,  local  eecietariea 
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of  the  League  being  the  intermediaries  ?— No.  I  at 
once  and  emphatically  answer  no. 

And  you  would  have  highly  disapproved  of  it  ? — 
Certainly. 

You  went  to  America  in  1884  ?— I  did. 

Did  you  know  of  the  existence  of  an  extreme  physi- 
cal force  party  there  ? — I  knew  of  it  by  public  report. 
'I  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  matter. 

Did  you  know  of  the  existence  of  a  dynamite 
party  ?— From  public  writings  I  assumed  the  existence 
of  such  a  party. 

Did  you  know  of  the  existence  of  the  Clau-na- 
Gael  ? — From  public  records  only. 

Did  you  know  what  the  teaching  of  the  Clan-na- 
Gael  was  ? — I  was  not  familiar  with  it.  I  have  rarely 
read  the  American  papers,  t  read  the  newspapers  for 
news,  and  the  daily  papers  of  this  country  are  suffi- 
cent  for  me. 

Had  you  paid  attention  to  the  utterances  in  Parlia- 
ment,authorized  or  unauthorized,  of  different  Ministers 
respecting  the  action  of  the  extreme  American  party  ? 
—Yes. 

You  knew  that  it  had  been  alleged,  truly  or  falsely, 
that  there  .was  a  very  extreme  party  in  America  ? — 
Yes. 

And  that  the  League  had  derived  funds  from  and 
enjoyed  the  support  of  that  party  ? — Yes,  if  you  mean 
that  individuals  belonging  to  that  party  may  have 
subscribed  to  the  funds  of  the  League. 

I  am  suggesting  that  the  League  had  drawn  very 
large  supplies  from  the  extreme  party  in  America  ? — 
Not  as  a  party. 

Very  large  sums  of  money  had  come  through  Patrick 
Ford  and  the  Irish  World  before  1884  ?— Yes  ;  contri- 
butions had  been  sent  to  the  Irish  World  and  trans- 
mitted to  Ireland. 

And  Patrick  Ford  himself  subscribed  largely  ? — I 
think  he  subscribed. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  names  of  the  persons  with  whom 
you  were  in  immediate  connexion  in  America  ?  Did 
you  see  Patrick  Egan  there  ? — Yes.  He  was  elected  in 
my  presence  president  of  the  convention. 

Did  you  know  at  that  time  whether  Patrick  Egan 
was  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  ? — ^The  fact  was 
not  at  that  time  present  to  my  mind. 

That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question.  I  want  to 
know  whether  you  had  at  the|  time  any  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  Egan  had  left  in  1883,  and  when  you 
went  to  America, in  1884,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
did  not  know,  one  way  or  the  other,  whether  he  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-6ael  ? — I  may  have  read 
that  he  was  ;  but  I  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the 
matter.  I  did  not  consider  it  to  be  of  much  import- 
ance at  that  time. 

Did  you  consider  it  to  be  of  no  importance  whether 
or  not  persons  with  whom  you  were  associating  your- 
self were  members  of  the  physical  force  party  in 
America  ?^I  say  that  I  did  not  know  anything  of  tha 
jnatter   of '  my ■■  own   knowledge.     Statements    were. 


being  continually   made    concerning   members    of  the 
National  party  which  were  absolutely  false. 

I  am  speaking  of  particular  individuals  who  were 
associated  at  the  Boston  Convention  of  1834.  Did 
yon  take  any  steps  to  ascertain  whether  Patrick  Egan 
was  or  was  not  connected  with  the  physical  force 
party  in  America  ? — I  think  that  I  did  not,  for  the 
reason  that  I  do  not  think  that  the  leaders  of  a 
political  party  are  responsible  for  the  private  opinions 
of  all  the  individuals  who  join  the  movement.  If 
they  keep  their  movement  within  constitutional 
lines,  there  their  responsibility  ends. 

Did  you  meet  the  Eev.  George  Betts  at  the  conven- 
tion ? — I  may  have  done  so  ;  there  were  several 
hundreds  of  delegates  there,  and  he  may  have  been 
among  them. 

I  ask  you  specifically  whether  you  met  the  Eev. 
George  Betts  there.  I  am  ijistructed,  Mr.  Sexton, 
that  you  did  appear  not  infrequently  on  the  same 
platform  with  him.  I  am  not  speaking  merely  of  some 
parson  down  in  the  body  of  the  meeting,  but  of  a  man 
who  was  prominent  on  the  same  platform  with  your- 
self ?— You  say  "not  infrequently."  I  only  appeared 
three  times  on  a  platform  in  America  at  all. 

Then  it  is  all  the  more  easy  for  you  to  remember 
whether  you  met  him  or  not.  Are  you  not  aware  that 
on  one  of  those  occasions  you  met  the  Rev.  George 
Betts  ? — I  cannot  recall  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Have  you  any  report  of  those  meetings  ?— Of  the 
Boston  Convention  ? 

Yes.— Not  with  me. 

Have  you  it  in  England  ? — Yes  ;  but  it  is  not 
accessible. 

Were  the  proceedings  of  the  Boston  Convention  and 
of  the  other  meetings  at  which  you  were  present  re- 
ported ? — I  think  they  were  very  fully  reported. 

There  were  full  reports  of  other  conventions^  in 
the  newspapers,  some  of  which  we  have  ;  but  wa 
have  not  got  the  reports  of  the  Boston  Convention  or 
of  the  meetings,  I  shall  be  glad,  therefore,  if  you 
will  assist  me,  if  I  can  get  the  information  from  you. 
Do  you  know  where  we  can  obtain  the  ofiBcial  report 
of  the  convention  ? — I  am  not  aware,  Mr.  Attorney, 
that  there  was  an  official  report  at  all. 

Well,  Colonel  Michael  Boland.  Did  you  meet  him  ? 
— I  think  that  there  was  such  a  man. 

Did  you  know  whether  he  was  connected  with  the 
Olan-na-Gael  ? — No, 

Mind,  I  am  going  to  put  to  you  not  the  names  of 
mere  casual  persons,  but  of  persons  introduced  to  you 
as  members  of  the  extreme  party  in  America  ?— My 
difficulty  is  this,  I  never  was  in  America  more  than 
once,  and  then  only  for  a  few  days  ;  and  therefore  the 
names  you  put  to  me  are  merely  names,  and  do  not 
connect  themselves  in  my  mind  with  any  particnlar! 
individuals. 

Did  you  not  learn  whether  Colonel  Michael  Boland) 
was  a  memb.ei;.of_the;,CIan-na-ij[ael.?— 'I  have  an  idea| 
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that   he   was    connected   with   the   extreme  party  in 
America. 

Colonel  T.  F.  Bourke  ?— To  the  best  of  my  belief  I 
never  Baw  him. 

P.  A.  Collins.    Do  you  remember  him  ? — Yes. 

The  Eev.  Father  Conaty  ?— There  was,  I  believe,  a 
man  of  that  name. 

Patrick  Egan  I  have  already  asked  you  about. 
Feely,    do  you  remember  him  ? — No. 

Judge  Gannon.  I  think  you  will  remember  him, 
because  you  have  referred  to  a  speech  of  his  ?— Yes,  I 
remember  him. 

Did  you  know  him  as  being  connected  with  the 
extreme  party  ? — A  great  many  of  the  persons  whom  I 
met  had  been  connected  with  the  extreme  party. 

General  Michael  Kerwin  ? — Yes. 

John  B.  O'Reilly.  Was  he  a  Fenian  ?— Yes,  he 
was  convicted. 

Mrs.  Pamell  ? — Yes,  I  knew  her. 

You  are  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Pamell's  speeches  ? 
—I  have  read  them,  no  doubt. 

Her  utterances,  at  any  rate  in  America,  were  very 
extreme  ? — They  were. 

James  Reynolds,  the  treasurer  to  the  Skirmishing 
Fund  ?— Yes. 

William  Redmond  accompanied  yon  to  America. 
Then  Alexander  Sullivan.     Did  you  know  him  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  know  that  he  was  connected  with  the  Clan- 
na-Gael  ? — I,  no  doubt,  had  read  of  it. 

And  believed  it  at  the  time  ? — I  believe  it  in  the 
way  in  which  yon  believe  what  you  find  in  the  news- 
papers. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Wallace  ?— Yes,  of  New  York. 

Did  you  know  that  he  was  connected  with  the  Clan- 
na-Gael  ? — I  have  already  told  you  that  these  are 
mere  names  to  me. 

Bat  I  am  putting  to  you  the  names  of  persons  who 
appeared  with  you  on  the  platform,  and  spoke  with 
you,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings  in 
which  you  were  jointly  engaged.  Can  you  name  some 
of  them  who  you  believe  were  not  connected  with 
the  extreme  party  ? — I  was  there  upon  a  specific 
mission,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  taking  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  convention,  and,  seeing  that  the 
proceedings  at  the  convention  were  not  of  an  uncon- 
stitutional character,  I  did  not  concern  myself  in 
the  matter. 

I  will  call  your  attention  to  a  speech  of  the  chair- 
man, Judge  Gannon,  which  was  delivered  in  your 
presence.     It  is  as-  follows  : — 

"  I  am,  indeed,  profoundly  impressed  with  this  mark 
of  your  consideration,  and  the  great  honour,  not  done 
me,  but  done  to  gallant  Ireland  that  has  stood  up  in 
this  fight  since  the  Land  League  was  first  orgatiized. 
And  standing  here — as  gentlemen  have  alluded  to  it — 
in  this  historic  hall,  I  feel  as  if  the  Divine  voice  had 
uttered  the  words,  'Take  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thyfeet, 
for  the  place  on  which  thou  standest  is  holy  ground.' 
Being  in  inspired  Boston,  and  within  easy  distance  of 
those  fields,  the   very   names   of  which  are  inunortal, 


where  Irishmen  know  that  when  the  bullets  rang  out 
at  Concord,  Lexington,  and  Bunker  Hill,  that  it  was 
at  that  time, after  a  long  century  of  tyranny,  that  Ire- 
land awoke  and  shook  her  tattered  garments  and 
looked  out  over  the  Western  sky,  and  saw  rising 
there  the  giant  form  of  Columbia,  proud,  defiant,  and 
victorious.  And  those  who  say  to  us  Irish  that  we  must 
be  externally  attempting  something  in  Ireland,  and 
talk  particularly  when  an  exasperated  Irishman  lifts 
his  weapon  against  a  landlord  who  has  ruined  him, 
know  too,  that  on  these  historic  fields  Americans  were 
fighting  against  this  same  enemy  of  Ireland  with  liberty 
on  their  lips,  but  bullets  in  their  muskets.  While 
we  should  support  ardently,  loyally,  the  constitutional 
policy  laid  down  by  our  glorious  leader,  Mr.  Farnell, 
yet  at  the  same  time  we  shall  not  go  round  with 
any  lying  lips  apologizing  for  any  patriot  Irishman's 
crime.  When  they  give  back  Francis  Hiues  and  place 
him  in  the  flesh  ;  when  they  restore  to  life  the 
murdered  Irishmen  of  this  past  decade,  then  perhaps 
we  may  pass  by  on  the  other  side  and  pretend  there  is 
a  tear  in  our  eye  ;  but,  until  then,  it  is  not  our  time 
for  crying." 

Do  you  remember  that  speech  ? — I  do. 

You  heard  it  delivered  in  your  presence  ? — Yes. 

Did  it  occur  to  you  that  it  was  a  speech  that 
appealed  to  the  extreme  party  in  America  or  not  ?— 
The  most  important  part  of  it,  iu  my  opinion,  is  that 
which  refers  to  the  support  to  be  given  to  Mr. 
Pamell's  constitutional  policy, 

I  must  ask  you  to  answer  my  question  ? — I  have 
done  so. 

Whether  you  considered  it  to  be  the  most  important 
part  of  the  speech  or  not,  I  ask  you  whether  you 
approve  of  that  speech  ? — Do  you  mean  the  whole  of 
it? 

Yes. — ^There  are  matters  in  it  of  which  I  strongly 
disapprove. 

Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  appeal  to  the  extreme 
section  in  America  ? — That  question  is  too  general  for 
me  to  answer. 

What  were  the  three  meetings  which  you  were  pre- 
sent at  in  America  ? — There  was  the  convention  itself, 
the  great  public  meeting  which  followed  it,  and  the 
third  in  New  York  city. 

Have  you  any  report  of  your  speeches  at  either  of 
those  meetings  ?— I  have  not.  1  never  kept  reports 
of  any  of  the  speeches  I  made. 

Can  you  refer  me  to  any  report  of  any  speech  made 
in  your  presence  in  which  an  invitation  is  held  out  to 
the  extreme  section  in  America  to  abandon  their 
practices.  What  I  wish  to  put  to  yon,  frankly  and 
fairly,  is  this,  Mr.  Sexton.  Can  you  refer  me  to  any 
speech  made  in  your  presence  in  America  in  which 
the  extreme  section  of  the  Irish-American  party  were 
appealed  to  to  abandon  their  work  and  to  join  the 
constitutional  party  p — No,  because  the  absence  of 
such  a  speech  had  not  struck  my  mind  as  being  of  im- 
portance in  the  circumstances. 

It  is   not   what   struck  your  mind  that  I  am  asking 
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you  about,  Mr.  Sexton.  What  I  want  to  know  is 
whether  you  can  refer  me  to  any  speech  delivered  in 
your  presence  at  any  one  of  these  meetings  in  which 
the  extreme  section  were  invited  to  abandon  their 
previous  methods  of  action  ? — No,  for  the  reason  that 
they  had,  already  abandoned  their  previous  methods  of 
action  by  adopting  the  constitutional  policy. 

Did  you  meet  Major  Le  Caron  with  Patrick  Egan  in 
America  ? — No  ;  I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection 
of  it. 

Do  you  wish  him  to  come  forward  anain  ? — Not  at 
all.  I  saw  him  yesterday,  and  it  is  a  face  one  is  not 
likely  to  forget.     (Laughter.) 

Do  I  understand  that  you  will  pledge  your  word 
that  you  did  not  meet  Major  Le  Caron  in  company 
with  Patrick  Egan  ? — Most  certainly  ;  my  memory  is 
that  I  never  saw  him  at  all. 

Was  there  a  demonstration  at  New  York  previous  to 
your  departiire  ? — I  do  not  know  about  a  demonstra- 
tion ;  there  was  a  meeting  there. 

Did  not  Major  Le  Caron  remind  you  at  that  meeting 
that  he  had  met  you  when  he  was  in  England  or  Ire- 
land ? — No.  When  I  say  no  I  am  speaking  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  my  memory.  It  is  impossible  to 
recollect  everybody  I  saw  in  America  at  that  time. 

Did  you  not  state  in  your  speech  at  New  York  that 
you  had  met  in  the  cradle  of  liberty  at  Boston  a 
Frenchman  whom  you  had  previously  seen  working  for 
Irish  freedom  ? — If  that  statement  is  contained  in  the 
report  of  my  speech,  I  suppose  that  I  did  make  it. 

Do  you  remember  any  other  person  than  Major  Le 
Caron  that  that  phrase  would  recall  to  your  mind  ? — 
There  were  other  Frenchmen  besides  Major  Le  Caron 
that  I  met  in  America. 

Had  you  met  any  of  them  before  in  England  or  Ire- 
land ? — I  may  have  done  so  ;  but  I  do  not  recollect. 

What  I  am  referring  to  is  a  specific  statement  made 
by  you  ? — I  may  have  been  referring  to  somebody  else. 

You  will  not  go  as  far  as  to  say  that  you  did  not 
meet  him  in  America  ? — No,  Hbcause  I  did  not  attach 
the  slightest  importance  to  the  fact  at  the  time.  It 
I  met  him,  it  made  no  impression  on  my  mind. 

I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  do  not  recollect 
your  introduction  to  him  in  the  Land  League  office  in 
June,  1881  ?— I  do  not. 

You  say  that  if  Dr.  Kenny  brought  in  Major  Le 
Caron  and  introduced  him  to  you,  you  would  have 
been  courteous  and  civil  to  him,  and  that  then  the 
whole  matter  would  have  passed  out  of  your  mind  ? — 
I  should  doubtless  have  seen  anybody  introduced  by 
Dr.  Kenny  ;  but  whether  I  recollected  the  interview 
afterwards  would  depend  upon  the  importance  of  it. 

You  recollect  making  an  eloquent  speech,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say  so  much  in  praise  of  it,  on  the 
occasion  of  Alexander  Sullivan  being  proposed  as 
president  ?— I  recollect  saying  a  few  words  on  the 
occasion. 

You  recommended  him  for  the  post  of  president  ? — 
Yes. 

Did  he  accept  the  post  or  not  ? — He  declined  it. 


You  recommended  him  as  a  candidate  V — I  did. 

Had  there  been  any  preliminary  meeting  before  the 
convention  was  held  at  which  you  were  present  ? — No  ; 
I  was  present  at  no  such  meeting.  There  had  been  a 
meeting  of  the  committee  of  organization,  at  which  I 
was  present  for  a  few  minutes. 

Was  the  resolution  that  Alexander  Sullivan  should  be 
president  proposed  aud  discussed  at  that  meeting 
while  you  were  present  ? — No  ;  the  resolutions  which 
were  proposed  and  discussed  dealt  with  the  general 
policy,  and  not  with  the  question  who  was  to  be 
president. 

In  commending  Alexander  Sullivan  as  president,  in 
whatever  language  you  used,  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  it  was  not  present  to  your  mind  at  the  time  that 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  ? — It  was  not 
present  to  my  mind. 

Did  you  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  no  importance 
whether  he  was  or  not  when  you  were  speaking  in 
America  ? — I  was  very  inexperienced  in  American 
affairs,  and,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  I  did  not 
attach  much  importance  to  the  question  of  the  Clan> 
na-Gael. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  go  back  ;  but  there  are 
a  few  matters  which  I, must  refer  to  before  I  sit  down. 
Listen  to  this  letter  .— 

"  September  24,  1881. 

"  N.  H.  Devine,  Esq.,  Tubbercurry,  county  Sligo. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Devine, — I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of 
the  23d  inst.,  and  shall  at  once  instruct  our  solicitor 
to  procure  counsel  for  the  defence  of  the  cases  at 
Tubbercurry  on  Thursday  next.  Meanwhile,  the  branch 
can  engage  any  local  solicitor  of  whom  they  approve 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  arranging  the  evi- 
dence. "  I  am,  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

"  THOMiS  Sexton. 

"  P.S. — Send  the  name  of  the  solicitor  you  engage 
to  Mr.  M'Gough  as  soon  as  possible." 

Is  that  your  letter  ?— No  doubt  I  wrote  it  at  the  time 
it  is  dated. 

Do  you  remember  what  the  Tubbercurry  prisoners 
were  charged  with  ? — Eleven  men,  my  constituents, 
were  charged  in  connexion  with  the  Fitzgerald  case 
with  conspiracy  and  murder. 

Were  you  present  when  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  was 
cross-examined? — In  this  Court  ?    No. 

Then  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  must  put  this  to  you. 
Do  you  recollect  a  discussion  arising  in  Parliament  as 
to  in  what  capacity  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  and  Mr. 
Healy  attended  the  Chicago  Convention  in  1881  ?  You 
then  stated  that  they  only  attended  as  spectators  ?— 
Yes. 

On  whose  information  did  you  make  that  statement  ? 
—The  statement  was  made  almost  contemporaneously 
with  the  holding  of  the  convention,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  I  obtained  my  information  with  regard  to 
the  matter  from  the  public  Press. 

Pardon  me,  1  am  referring  to  a  statement  that  was 
made  in  1S82,  while  the  convention  was  held  in 
November   or   December,    1881  ?— I    suppose   that   I 
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gathered  from  the  public  reports  that  they  attended 
the  convention  as  spectators. 

I  wish  to  know  upon  whose  information  it  was  that 
you  stated  that  they  only  attended  as  spectators  ? — I 
saw  that  they  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
convention.  I  knew  that  they  had  not  spoken  at  the 
convention. 

You  draw  a  distinction,  then,  between  their  having 
done  something  in  connexion  with  the  convention  and 
attending  the  convention  itself  ? — Yes. 

And  between  attending  at  the  convention  and  attend- 
ing a  public  meeting  at  which  all  the  members  of  the 
convention  were  present  ? — No,  there  is  a  very  great 
distinction  between  the  two  cases.  If  they  took  no 
part  in  the  convention,  it  is  unfair  to  saddle  them 
with  the  responsibility  of  what  others  said  in  their 
presence  because  they  were  silent. 

Mr.  Bright  had  made  an  attack  upon  them,  and  your 
answer  was  that  they  were  only  present  as  spectators  ? 
— Mr.  Bright  probably  blamed  them  for  something  that 
took  place  in  their  presence.  If  they  were  not  taking 
part  in  the  meeting  their  silence  should  not  be  brought 
up  against  them. 

What  you  wish  us  to  understand  is  that,  if  they  were 
merely  present  as  spectators,  they  would  have  no  re- 
sponsibility for  anything  that  was  said  or  done  in  their 
presence,  so  as  to  sever  the  connexion  of  Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor  and  Mr.  Healy  and  Father  Sheehy  from 
every  extreme  speech  made  at  the  convention  ?— That 
is  attaching  a  motive  to  the  fact ;  I  am  merely  stating 
the  fact. 

I  see  that  the  convention  is  called  by  six  repre- 
sentatives— three  from  Ireland  and  three  from  America. 
Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  signing  the  call  for 
the  ooniiention  is  not  taking  a  part  in  it,  and  that 
those  who  signed  the  call  are  to  be  regarded  as  mere 
spectators  ? — No,  I  do  not  mean  that. 

I  must  put  this  again  to  you,  Mr.  Sexton  ;  when  the 
matter  was  raised  a  second  time  in  June,  1882,  when 
Mr.  Bright  made  an  attack  again,  and  when  Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor-  and  Mr.  Healy  were  in  the  House,  did  you 
not  repeat  that  statement  ?  — Certainly.  I  considered 
the  statement  accrarate. 

When  were  you  released  ? — On  November  1,  1881. 
I  was  not  imprisoned  at  all  after  that  time. 

Did  you  at  once  assist  in  the  working  of  United 
Ireland,  Mr.  O'Brien  being  then  in  prison  ?— I  was 
not  able  to  do  any  work  at  all  then,  owing  to  ill- 
health.     I  came  to  London  in  the  middle  of  November. 

I  am  not  asking  you  about  any  personal  matters,  Mr. 
Sexton  ;  when  were  you  able  to  take  any  part  in 
public  affairs  ?— I  did  not  take  any  part  in  public 
affairs  until  the  Session  of  Parliament.  For  a  fort- 
night I  was  not  able  to  do  any  work.  I  went  to 
France  in  January. 

Did  you  not  assist  in  December  and  January  in  the 
preparation  of  printed  matterfor  publication  in  United 
Ireland  ? — Not  in  January  ;  I  left  on  January  2  for 
France.  In  December  I  wrote  one  or  two  casual 
articles. 


Nothing  more  ? — No  ;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
editorial  work  of  the  paper. 

You  are  a  iournalist  yourself  ? — Yes  ;  for  many 
years. 

Did  you  see  the  paper  before  its  issue  at  all  ? — No, 
I  know  that  Mr.  Frank  Hugh  O'Donnell,  then  M.P., 
had  then  charge  of  the  editorial  work,  and  I  gave  him 
the  assistance  I  have  mentioned. 

Were  you  in  Paris  in  the  early  part  of  1882  ? — Yes  ; 
from  about  January  9  until  it  became  necessary  to 
return  for  the  Session. 

Did  you  go  there  simply  for  your  health  ? — Yes.  Mr. 
Biggar  was  staying  there,  and  he  suggested  that  if  I 
came  over  he  would  take  care  of  me. 

Had  you  been  there  previously,  in  the  early  part  of 
1881  ?— Yes. 

For  how  long  ? — I  should  say  about  ten  days. 

Was  Mr.  Bgan  there  when  you  went  over  ? — He 
was.  He  was  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  League 
in  Paris.  We  were  anxious  to  make  arrangements  to 
secure  the  funds  from  a  raid  by  the  Government.  That 
was  the  cause  of  Egan's  going  to  Paris,  I  went  over 
with  Mr.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
O'Kelly,  Mr.  Biggar,  Mr.  Healy,  and  others. 

Ke-examined  by  Mr.  LOCKWOOD. — ^With  regard  to 
your  first  visit  to  Paris,  in  1881,  was  that  visit  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  League  in  Paris, 
owing  to  the  action  of  the  Government  with  regard 
to  its  suppression  in  Ireland  ? — The  sole  object  was  to 
remove  the  fund  and  one  of  the  treasurers  adminis- 
tering the  funds  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Government  ; 
otherwise  the  Government  could,  at  any  moment, 
have  put  an  end  to  the  League  by  sequestrating  the, 
funds  and  putting  the  treasurer  into  prison. 

Do  you  remember  accurately  the  date  when  you 
went  to  Paris  ?— It  was  while  Mr.  Forster's  Habeas 
Corpus  Suspension  Bill  was  passing  through  the  House 
of  Commons  in  February,  1881. 

How  long  did  you  remain  there  ? — Not  more  than 
about    ten  days  ;  perhaps'not  so  much. 

When  were  you  put  in  prison  ? — On  October  14, 
1881,  the  day  after  Mr.  Parnell's  arrest.  I  was  kept 
there  until  November,  1881  ;  I  was  in  a  cell  for  18 
idays.     I  was  take^  out  of  bed. 

And  then  you  left  Ireland  for  London  ? — As  soon  as 
I  was  able  to  walk.  In  fact  I  drove  out  once,  and  I 
was  walking  a  few  paces  with  the  aid  of  a  stick 
when  somebody  told  me  that  unless  I  left  the  country 
immediately  I  would  be  re-arrested,  I  was  under 
medical  care  for  six  weeks,  and  then  I  went  to  Paris, 

For  the  purpose  which  you  have  just  now  told  the 
Attorney-General — tor  the  purpose  of  recruiting  your 
health  ?— Yes.  Mr.  Biggar  pressed  upon  me  that  the 
place  would  probably  aid  in  the  restoration  of  my 
health  ;  and  Dr.  Kenny  also  strongly  urged  it.  He 
had  found  that  there  was  an  incipient  lung  affectioui 
and  said  that  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  go  abroad. 

The  Pkbsidbnt,— The  witness  was  only  asked  if  ha 
took  part  in  writing  for  United  Ireland,  and  he  gave 
his  reasons  in  connexion  with  that  question, 
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Mr.  LocKWOOD. — My  learned  friend  asked  whether 
he  was  in  Paris  in  1880,  and  I  understood  that  there 
was  the  suggestion  of  certain  objects  of  his  being  in 
Paris  at  that  time.  I  am  anxious  to  show  why  be  was 
there.    I  felt  bound  to  deal  with  the  suggestions, 

Ee-examination  continued. — With  regard  to  your 
visit  to  America,  had  you  any  motive  or  object  in 
going  to  America  except  to  further  the  cause  which 
you  had  at  heart,  and  which  I  understand  you  to  say 
you  believe  to  be  a  constitutional  one  ? — None  what- 
ever. The  injunctions  I  received  from  Mr.  Parnell 
were  to  get  as  much  substantial  aid  as  possible  for 
the  evicted  tenants,  and  to  enable  the  party  to 
■  present  a  larger  number  of  candidates  at  the  general 
election,  which  was  then  expected.  I  considered  that 
in  carrying  out  those  instructions  I  was  taking  the 
most  effective  steps  to  put  an  end  to  all  secret 
agitation. 

Did  you  regard  those  who  came  to  the  meetings  you 
addressed — I  think  they  were  only  some  three  or  so — 
as  being  persons  at  any  rate  in  favour  of  the  objects 
which  you  were  advocating  ?— Yes  ;  from  conversa- 
tions I  had  with  them  in  the  hotel  and  other  circum- 
stances, and  nothing  struck  me  more  than  the  extent 
to  which  these  men,  many  of  whom  had  been  driven 
out  of  their  country  by  the  action  of  unjust  laws, 
unanimously  agreed  that  any  unconstitutional  action 
should  be  suspended,  and  that  Mr.  Parnell  should  be 
given  fair  opportunity  of  trying  constitutional  action. 

Under  these  circumstances  did  you  consider  it  right 
to  rake  up  the  past  of  persons  whom  you  met  ? — I 
think  it  would  have  been  a,  most  impertinent  thing  to 
do  ;  and  any  person  who  adopted  that  course  would  be 
scouted  by  the  public  in  that  country. 

You  have  had  six  or  seven  names  put  to  you  as 
names  of  persons  whom  yon  met,  some  of  whom  you 
recollect,  some  not  ? — I  do  not  think  I  had  the 
slightest  personal  knowledge  of  any  one  except  Mr. 
Egan,  and  one  or  two  other  Irishmen  whom  I  had 
known  in  Ireland.  The  rest  of  the  Convention  were 
strangers  to  me,  and  I  have  scarcely  seen  any  of  them 
since. 

Are  the  numbers  insignificant  as  compared  with  the 
number  of  people  you  met  ? — I  met  many  hundreds.  I 
was  tired  of  shaking  hands.  There  were  delegates 
from  all  the  States. 

You  have  been  asked  about  the  existence  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael  ;  did  you  ever  hear  it  suggested  that  it 
was  in  any  way  mixed  up  with  dynamite,  or  that  the 
members  of  that  body  were  dynamitards  at  that  time  ? 
—I  think  not.  I  have  read  so  many  statements  about 
Irish  associations,  and  heard  so  many  statements  made 
which  I  knew  to  be  false,  that  it  is  hard  to  know 
what  to  think  about  such  statements  ;  I  regard  them 
with  more  or  less  reserve.  I  may  have  been  right  or  I 
may  have  been  wrong,  but  I  felt  the  full  responsi- 
bility of  my  mission,  and  devoted  all  my  faculties  to 
its  accomplishment,  and  I  did  not  pay  much  attention 
to  objects  outside  it. 

Yoa   have   told  us  about  the  instructions  given  to 


you  by  Mr.  Parnell  ;  did  you  endeavour  loyally  to 
carry  out  those  instructions  ? — Unquestionably  ;  so 
much  so  that  when  Mr.  Egan  and  Mr.  Sullivan  re- 
quested me  to  address  •some  meetings  in  the  West, 
finding  that  Irishmen  were  engaged  on  both  sides  in 
the  Presidential  election,  I  declined,  I  was  so 
anxious  to  confine  myself  to  the  Irish  question. 

You  have  been  asked  as  to  your  expression  of 
opinion  of  the  part  Mr.  T.  Healy  and  Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor  played  at  the  Convention  at  Chicago  in  the 
end  of  1881  ;  had  you  heard  that  Mr.  Healy  and  Mr. 
O'Connor  did  address  one  meeting,  and  one  only — 
not  the  Convention,  but  another  meeting  ? — I  was 
under  the  impression  that  they  did    address  one. 

And  you  heard  that  it  was  not  a  meeting  of  the 
Convention,  but  a  public  meeting  in  the  evening  ?— 
Yes,  a  public  meeting. 

Whether  you  were  right  or  wrong  in  that  opinion, 
did  you  honestly  regard  that  as  being  conduct  which 
did  not  involve  active  participation  in  that  Conven- 
tion ? — I  considered  that  it  did  not  involve  active 
participation  in  the  Convention,  and  I  concluded  that 
from  the  circumstance  that  Mr.  O'Connor  and  Mr. 
Healy  did  not  consider  it  open  to  them  to  take  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  and  therefore  I 
said  that  it  was  unfair  to  saddle  them  with  the  re- 
sponsibility. 

You  had  no  special  knowledge  of  their  taking  part 
in  the  committee  of  resolutions  ? — No,  I  think  that 
the  broad  fact  present  in  my  mind  was  that  they  had 
not  taken  part  in  that  Convention. 

Do  you  remember  what  resolutions  were  passed  at 
the  Convention  you  attended  ? — I  remember  their 
general  character.  I  think  they  were  constitutional. 

The  resolutions  have  already  been  put  in,  so  I  need 
not  read  them.  There  is  one  referring  to  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Sullivan,  declaring  that  the  gratitude  of  the 
Irish  race  is  due  to  him  for  his  devotion.  You  after- 
wards spoke  very  highly  of  Alexander  Sullivan? — Yes. 

Had  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  you  were 
not  fully  entitled  to  do  so  ? — I  spoke  of  him 
according  to  my  knowledge  of  him  ;  I  had  read 
his  speeches,  I  knew  that  he  had  held  public  office, 
and  that  he  held  a  distinguished  position  in  the  legal 
profession,  and  I  considered  him  to  be  a  man  of 
ability  and  public  spirit. 

Now,  a  letter  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth  has  been  referred 
to.  Did  you  know  Mr.  P.J.  Smyth  personally  ? — I  did. 

Did  you  say  that  he  was  connected  with  John 
Mitchel  ? — ^With  the  escape  of  John  Mitchel  from  a 
penal  settlement  in  Australia. 

Mr.  LocKWOOD  then  read  extracts  fro.m  Mr.  Smyth's 
letter  denouncing  acts  such  as  throwing  vitriol  upon 
soldiers,  and  proclaiming  his  opposition  to  such  doc- 
trines . 

You  have  been  asked  as  to  your  knowledge  of  the 
circulation  of  the  Irish  World,  and  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  Irish  World  was  stamped  with  some 
mark  of  distribution  in  the  office.  Is  that  so? — It  must 
have  been  the  mark  of  the  Post  Office. 
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Was  it  for  free  distribution  ? — No.  There  was  a 
correspondent  of  the  Irish  World  named  Larkin  at 
that  time  in  Dublin,  and  he  constantly  called  and  re- 
ceived letters  and  answered  letters  at  the  office,  and 
if  the  Irish  World  was  distributed  free  in  Ireland  it 
was  by  the  agency  of  Larkin.  I  could  not  believe 
that  any  copies  were  circulated,  and  I  '  should 
never  have  sanctioned  their  being  circulated  at  the 
expense  of  the  League. 

With  regard  to  the  Tubbercurry  prisoners,  your  con- 
stituents, were  those  men  acquitted  ? — Yes,  and  not 
only  that,  but  in  the  first  prosecution  the  special  jury 
not  only  acquitted  them,  but  added  what  I  consider  an 
unparalleled  rider,  condemning  the  conduct  of  the 
prosecution,  and  after  that  the  Government  thought  it 
prudent  not  to  proceed.  These  men  were  my  constitu- 
ents, I  considered  them  to  be  innocent,  and  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  stand  by  them. 

And  you  are  not  ashamed  of  having  done  so  P — 
Ashamed  ?    I  am  proud  of  it. 

You  were  asked  about  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Parnell  in  Paris  before  you  went  to  America  ? — Yes, 
in  1882.  I  went  to  Paris  for  the  Easter  recess  of 
1882,  and  while  there  I  saw  in  the  papers  that  Mr. 
Parnell  had  been  released  from  prison  on  parole  in 
order  to  attend  the  funeral  of  his  nephew,  who  had 
died  in  Paris.  I  was  staying  at  the  H6tel  Normandie, 
and  I  called  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  and  we  had  a  con- 
versation. 

With  regard  to  the  No-rent  Manifesto  V — Partly. 
He  told  me  that  it  was  practically  withdrawn  ;  that  the 
larger  tenants  who  could  pay  their  rents  had  done  so, 
and  that  the  question  was  now  the  smaller  tenants,  to 
the  amount  of  some  100,000,  who  had  not  paid  their 
rent. 

Mr.  LocKWOOD. — May  I  read  a  portion  of  "  Han- 
sard "  with  regard  to  the  alleged  repudiation  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  O'Kelly,  and  Mr.  Sexton  ? 
The  Prime  Minister  goes  on  to  say  : — 

"  The  statements  which  I  have  received  have  been 
statements  from  members  of  this  House  ;  and  it  will 
be  for  those  members  of  this  House,  one  of  whom  I 
believe  is  not  in  his  place  now — perhaps  the  most 
important  of  them— to  consider  when  they,  or  whether 
they,  shall  make  declarations  in  relation  to  the 
subject-matter  to  which  I  have  referred.  In  the 
meantime,  I  stand,  in  the  face  of  the  House,  upon  the 
declaration  I  have  made,  that  we  have  had  volun- 
tarily tendered  to  us  information  with  regard  to  the 
intentions  and  views  of  Irish  members,  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  Ireland,  which  has  led  us 
to  the  judgment  we  have  formed,  and  by  that  judg- 
ment we  will  stand." 

Witness.— That  indicates  that  he  referred  to  an  ex- 
pression of  intentions,  and  not  any  distinct  repudia- 
tion made  at  the  time. 

The  President. — I  have  not  quite  followed  this  in 
the  Sense  that  Mr.  Sexton  says,  "  I  was  only  deny- 
ing that  I  had  put  my  hand  to  a  particular  document." 
I  confess   that   to  me  the  suggestion  is  in  a  different 


sense,  and  would  have  led  me  to  suppose  that  it  was 
not  merely  denying  a  particular  document,  but  that 
the  statement  was  general.  I  am  only  stating  the  im- 
pression made  upon  me. 

Witness  was  understood  to  explain  that  reference 
had  been  made  to  some  members  who  had  been  in 
prison,  and  that  he  had  denied  that  there  was  any 
such  negotiation  with  any  member  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  LocKWOOD. — The  Prime  Minister  goes  on  to 
say  (reading)  : — 

"  I  have  been  endeavouring  distinctly  to  convey 
that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  more  dignified  and  more  just 
to  leave  it  to  hon.  members  of  this  House, who  either 
are  present  or  will  shortly  be  present  in  this  House, 
to  make  their  own  declarations  upon  that  subject, 
rather  than  that  those  declarations  should  be  conveyed 
to  the  House  second-hand.  What  we  are  responsible 
for  is  the  judgment  we  have  formed  upon  the  informa- 
tion tendered  us  ;  and  as  regards  any  explanation 
with  regard  to  the  materials  of  that  judgment,  I 
should  think  that  common  courtesy  to  those  hon. 
gentlemen  dictates,  on  my  part,  that  I  should  leave 
them,  in  the  first  instance  at  any  rate,  to  be  their 
own  spokesmen." 

(To  witness.)  I  believe  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  you 
had  not  made  any  bargain  for  your  own  liberty  ? — My 
liberty  was  not  concerned,  but  that  of  otner  gentle- 
men. That  statement  was  justified  by  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Parnell  to  me,  when  he  urged  tho  passing  of 
Mr.  John  Redmond's  Land  Bill,  and  thereby  prevent- 
ing eviction. 

I  think  you  have  now  given  explanations  on  tho 
matters  you  desire  to  explain.  Let  me  ask  you,  have 
you  at  any  time  been  a  member  of  any  secret  society 
or  organization  ? — None,  except  the  Foresters. 

Mr.  LoCKWOOD. — A  harmless  but  sometimes  con- 
vivial body.     (Laughter.) 

Witness. — I  know  they  are  harmless,  but  I  am  not 
aware  of  tho  conviviality. 


Mr.  Timothy  Harrington,  M.P.,  was  then  called  and 
examined  by  Mr.  Eeid. — He  said, — I  am  a  barrister 
practising  at  the  Irish  Bar  and  also  a  member  of  Par- 
liament for  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  city  of  Dublin. 
I  am  a  native  of  West  Cork,  but  I  went  to  reside  in 
Kerry  at  the  end  of  1872,  and  remained  there  till 
1881.  In  1878  I  established  the  Kerry  Sentinel  in 
Tralee,  Early  in  1879  there  were  symptoms  of  very 
severe  distress  in  county  Kerry.  Attention  was  drawn 
to  this  circumstance  by  boards  of  guardians  and  by 
clergy  and  other  public  bodies,  and  also  by  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  Kerry  Sentinel.  The  first  article  I 
wrote  about  the  distress  was  in  June,  1879,  and  up 
till  1880  I  wrote  almost  weekly  articles  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  landlords  to  the  concessions  made  by 
English  landlords  in  England.  The  articles  were  ex- 
tremely moderate  in  tone,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  they 
produced  no  effect.  They  warned  the  landlords  as  well 
as  the  tenants.  At  that  time  I  was  not  a  member  of 
the  Land  League.    There  were  very  few  reductions  of 
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rent,  and  consequently  the  tenants  were  unable  to 
paj,  and  latterly  a  combination  sprung  up  between 
the  landlords  to  evict  their  tenants.  In  February, 
1880,  as  commissioner  for  the  Freeman's  Journal,  I 
travelled  through  a  great  part  of  the  western  counties 
of  Ireland,  and  I  wrote  letters  descriptive  of  the  dis- 
tress in  those  districts.  I  particularly  observed  the 
distress  of  the  people  in  Kerry.  Such  distress  was  there 
in  places  that  I  found  families  about  the  20th  of 
February  that  since  the  preceding  October  had  been 
living  on  small  turnips.  Unless  relief  was  given 
there  would  have  been  absolute  starvation,  and  that 
on  a  large  scale.  During  1880  Mr.  Forster  took  office 
and  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill  was  intro- 
duced. The  consequence  of  the  rejection  of  that  Bill 
was  to  produce  a  serious  effect  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  Kerry.  Mr.  Forster  on  his  appointment  had 
made  a  very  sympathetic  speech  and  the  people  had 
great  hopes  from  bis  administration,  but  the  rejection 
of  the  Bill  suddenly  dashed  those  hopes  to  the  ground 
and  made  the  condition  of  the  country  much  worse.  In 
September,  1880,  the  landlords  held  a  private  meet- 
ing at  the  Court-house,  Killarney.  The  result  of  that 
meeting  was  that  there  were  evictions,  and  three 
houses  were  burned  in  one  week  by  Mr.  Hussey  in 
different  parts  of  the  county.  In  September  or  Octo- 
ber, 1880,  I  took  steps  to  establish  a  branch  of  the 
League  in  Tralee.  Up  to  that  time  there  had  been  no 
branch,  with  one  exception,  in  Kerry.  From  that 
period  I  busied  myself  in  organizing  the  Land  League 
in  different  parts  of  Kerry.  I  was  never  a  paid  orga- 
nizer, and  at  a  later  period  I  assisted  in  establish- 
ing the  League  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  I  was  pre- 
sent on  the  4th  of  March,  1881,  at  Killorglin,  where 
Mr.  Boyton  made  a  speech,  which  has  been  given  in 
evidence.     Mr.  Boyton  is  reported  to  have  said  : — 

"We  have  seen  plenty  of  them  (landlords  and 
agents)  that  deserve  to  be  shot  at  any  man's 
hands.  I  have  always  denounced  the  commission  of 
outrages  by  night,  but  meet  him  in  the  broad  day- 
light, and  if  you  must  blow  his  brains  out,  blow  it 
out  in  the  daytime.  It  will  be  your  duty  to  punish 
those  people  (the  landlords)  for  any  misuse  of  their 
power.  Don't  be  afraid  of  the  Government  or  the 
police,  but  teach  that  man  (the  landgrabber)  to  be 
afraid  of  you." 

The  report  is  from  the  longhand  note  of  a  police  re- 
porter, and  in  no  way  represents  Mr.  Boyton's  mean- 
ing. Gross  injustice  has  been  done  to  Mr.  Boyton  by 
the  report  of  that  speech,  which  was  read  by  Mr. 
Forster  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  does  not  purport 
to  be  a  complete  sentence  according  to  the  statement 
of  the  witness  who  proved  it.  Boyton's  speech  was 
not  one  inciting  to  crime.  A  portion  of  the  speech 
was  couched  in  dangerous  language,  but  its  object 
was  to  discountenance  the  moonlighting  which  was 
taking  place  in  Kerry.  In  his  endeavour  to  do  that 
Mr.  Boyton  said  he  could  understand  a  man  who  had  a 
grievance  against  a  landlord  shooting  him  in  broad 
daylight.  I  told  him  at  the  time  that  the  speech  was 
a   foolish   one.    With   reference   to  the  evidence  of 


ThomaiS  O'Connor,  the  informer,  I  never  saw  him  in 
my  life  till  I  saw  him  in  the  witness-box.  I  never 
had  any  conversation  with  him  or  with  anyone  else 
with  regard  to  the  intimidation  of  voters  in  the  elec- 
tion for  Poor  Law  guardians.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned the  statement  of  Thomas  O'Connor  is  an  abso- 
lute falsity  with  this  foundation  of  truth,  that  I  did 
attend  a  meeting  in  support  of  one  candidate  for 
guardian.  Everything  else  that  affects  me  is  false. 
It  is  untrue  that  I  ever  canvassed  at  night,  or  got 
others  to  do  so,  with  the  view  of  intimidating  voters. 
I  have  seen  the  letter  produced  from  the  National 
League  offices  refusing  an  application  from  theCarrow 
branch  for  evicted  tenants.  I  wrote  that  letter  at  a 
time  this  district  was  disturbed.  Although  the  district 
deserved  the  grant,  I  thought  it  better  to  refuse  it 
lest  the  tenants  should  think  that  we  had  any  sympathy 
with  the  outrages  that  had  taken  place.  Applications 
were  refused  under  similar  circumstances  to  other  dis- 
tricts. There  is  no  truth  in  the  supposition  that  there 
was  a  letter  from  me  of  even  date  to  a  different  effect. 
Referring  to  the  evidence  of  Inspector  Davis,  who 
said  that  according  to  private  information  in  his  pos- 
session Boyton  visited  Castleisland  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  up  a  secret  society,  I  deny  that  that  was  the 
case .  I  went  with  Boyton  to  most  of  the  places  he 
visited,  and  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  going  to 
Castleisland,  where  a  public  meeting  was  held  which 
he  addressed.  Subsequently  in  the  evening  he  and  I 
addressed  another  meeting.  During  the  three  or  four 
hours  he  was  in  Castleisland  Boyton  had  no  opportunity 
of  instituting  or  encouraging  any  secret  organiza- 
tion without  my  knowledge,  and  he  certainly  did  not 
do  so.  Both  he  and  I  in  our  speeches  condemned  moon- 
lighting and  raids  for  arms,  which  were  taking  place 
at  the  time.  I  have  made  many  hundreds  of  speeches 
in  the  course  of  this  agitation,  both  in  Parliament  and 
out  of  it,  especially  during  the  early  times  of  the 
National  League,  but  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  I  have  not  spoken  much.  My  •speeches  have 
been  made  in  the  presence  of  police  reporters,  for 
whom  I  always  obtained  seats  on  the  platform.  In- 
variably whenever  'the  occasion  arose  I  always  de- 
nounced crime  and  outrage.  No  speech  of  mine  fully 
reported  can  be  produced  which  does  not  contain  de- 
nunciations of  crime— certainly  not  in  Kerry  and  other 
districts  where  denunciations  yrere  called  for.  I  was 
arrested  as  a  suspect  in  June,  188],  and  I  was  kept 
in  prison  until  the  end  of  May,  1882.  The  speech  in 
respect  for  which  I  was  imprisoned  is  in  evidence, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  to  submit  it  to  their  Lordships' 
opinion  whether  it  justifies  my  arrest.  The  National 
League  was  started  in  October,  1882.  There  were 
two  intervening  organizations,  the  Land  and  Labour 
League  and  the  Mansion-house  Evicted  Tenants'  Com- 
mittee. I  did  not  become  a  member  of  either.  Prior 
to  the  establishment  of  the  National  League  in  1882 
there  was  a  combination  of  landlords  acting  upon  the 
suggestion  of  Mr,  Forster,  which  he  made  to  the  Irish 
landlords   at  the  time  the  Land   Act  was  passed.    I 
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took  part  in  the  formation  of  the  National  League 
when  it  was  started,  and  since  that  period  I  have  had 
the  sole  charge  of  it  assecretary.  At  first  the  National 
League  did  not  relieve  evicted  tenants,  as  the 
Mansion-honse  committee  did  all  that.  PuMic  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  the  agrarian  question  in  Ireland 
through  the  action  of  the  National  League.  It  had  a 
inuch  broader  platform  than  the  Land  League,  and  of 
the  new  executive  of  the  National  League  only  some 
eight  members  had  been  on  the  executive  of  the  Land 
League.  During  the  Land  League  times  the  Mansion- 
house  conunitteeUelieved  evicted  tenants.  That  matter 
was  left  to  the  committee  till  July,  1883,whenit  ceased 
to  exist,  its  duties  being  shifted  over  to  the  National 
League.  I  have  to  do  the  organizing  work  for  the 
National  League,  of  course  with  the  assistance  of  an 
organizing  committee,  but  I  only  refer  to  them  for 
advice  as  I  am  solely  responsible  for  the  management 
of  the  League.  We  do  not  employ  any  paid  orga- 
nizers, but  the  organizing  committee  do  all  from  the 
central  offices.  We  receive  75  per  cent,  of  the  funds 
subscribed  by  the  branches,  and  we  make  grants  to 
those  districts  where  money  is  required  for  the  relief 
of  distress.  The  branches  retain  25  per  cent,  of  their 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  paying  their  rent  and  other 
expenses.  A  large  sum  of  money  has  been  dealt  with 
by  the  National  League. 

Has  there  ever  been  any  payment  made  by  the 
National  League  in  the  case  of  outrage  of  any  kind  ? 
■—Certainly  not. 

Examination  continued. — During  the  first  two  or 
three  years  of  its  existence  the  National  League 
gradually  grew  in  numbers.  In  portions  of  Ireland 
which  were  quiet  we  made  every  effort  to  extend 
Ihe  League,  but  in  other  parts,  as  in  Kerry, 
where  outrages  prevailed  to  a  large  extent,  efforts 
were  made  to  encourage  and  organize  the  League, 
lb  was  only  in  1885  that  branches  were  formed 
in  Kerry.  I  have  had  correspondence  with  differ- 
ent branches  whenever  any  irregularities  were  brought 
to  our  notice.  There  are  1,700  branches,  and,  of 
course,  irregularities  must  occur  occasionally.  For 
instance,  I  found  in  one  case  a  man  trying  to  work  the 
organization  for  his  private  benefit  for  the  purpose  of 
boycotting  a  competing  trader  who  did  not  belong  to 
the  branch.  I  took  steps  to  dissolve  that  branch.  I 
also  interfered  in  other  cases  when  the  action  of 
the  branches  seemed  to  render  it  necessary. 

Mr.  Ebid  then  read  the  following  letters,  written  by 
Mr.  Harrington  in  his  capacity  as  secretary  of  the 
National  League: — 

"  43,  O'Oonnell-street,  Upper,  Dublin, 
April  3,  1884. 

•'  Mr.  Laurence  Powell,  Newtown. 

"  Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  asking  for 
information  as  to  what  course  your  local  branch 
would  adopt  with  regard  to  members  who  opposed  the 
candidates  selected  by  the  branch  for  the  Poor  Law 
elections,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  am  strongly  of  opinion 
your  branch  should  not  undertake  to  expel  anyone  for 
their   vote    upon   a  subject  of  this  kind.    There  are 


many  questions  involved  in  the  Poor  Law  elections 
which  we  cannot  overlook  ;  and  while  we  are  most 
desirous  that  the  local  branches  should  have  para- 
mount influence  in  their  various  districts,  we  think  it 
would  not  be  for  the  good  of  the  League  or  the 
safety  of  the  movement  in  general  that  you  should 
expel  anyone  who  voted  against  the  wish  of  the 
branch  in  a  Poor  Law  election.  If  your  branch  is  well 
organized,  if  they  include  the  Nationalists  of  the 
district,  they  need  have  no  fear  that  they  do  nob 
possess  sufficient  influence  to  carry  their  candidate. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  not  well  organized,  it 
becomes  dictation  on  their  part  to  force  a  candidate 
upon  any  section  of  the  people  ;  and  to  my  mind  it 
is  the  grossest  interference  with  liberty  on  the  part 
of  the  members  of  your  branch  to  proceed  to  expel 
any  man  for  the  free  exercise  of  his  vote. 

"  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

"  T.  HABBINGTON,  Hon.  Sec." 

"  43,  O'Connell-street,  Upper,  Dublin, 
April  4,  1884. 

"  Mr.  Edmund  P.  Kelly,  Hacketstown. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favour  of  the 
2d  inst.  In  reply  to  your  query  regarding  the  action 
of  one  of  your  members  in  connexion  with  the  late 
contest  for  Poor  Law  guardianship,  I  beg  to  say  I  am 
strongly  of  opinion  your  branch  should  not  undertake 
to  expel  anyone  for  their  votes  upon  a  subject  of  this 
kind.  There  are  many  questions  involved  in  these 
Poor  Law  elections  which  we  cannot  overlook,  and, 
while  we  are  most  desirous  that  the  local  branches 
should  have  paramount  influence  in  their  various 
districts,  we  think  it  would  not  be  for  the  good  of 
the  League  or  the  safety  of  the  movement  in  general 
that  you  should  expel  any  one  who  voted  against  the 
wish  of  the  branch,  or  refrained  from  voting  at  a  Poor 
Law  election. 

"  If  your  branch  is  well  organized,  if  they  include 
the  Nationalists  of  the  district,  -they  need  have  no 
fear  that  they  do  not  possess  sufficient  influence  to 
carry  their  candidates.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  not  well  organized  it  becomes  dictation  on  their 
part  to  force  a  candidate  on  any  section  of  the 
people  ;  and  to  my  mind  it  is  the  grossest  interfer- 
ence with  liberty  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  your 
branch  to  proceed  to  expel  any  man  for  the  free 
exercise  of  his  vote.         "  Yours  faithfully, 

"  T.  HARRINGTON,  Hon.  Sec,  per  D.  J.  H." 

"  43,  Upper  Sackville-street,  Dublin, 
July  17,  1886. 

"  Mr.  T.  Ryan,  Pinlay,  Borrisoleigh. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  favour  of  the  14th. 

"  In  reply,  I  trust  the  labourers  of  your  locality 
will  have  sufficient  commonsense  not  to  handicap  men 
who  have  to  compete  with  America  and  other 
countries. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  I  trust  the  farmers  will,  as 
far  as  practicable,  give  preference  to  labour  when 
obtainable. 

■"  A  committee  appointed  on  behalf  of  both  sides 
might  mutually  agree  to  tide  over  the  difficulty. 
Boycotting  notices  or  anything  which  would  lead  to 
outrage  cannot  be  other  than  the  work  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Irish  National  cause. 
"  Yours  faithfully, 
"  T.  HARRiNGTOif,  Hon.  Sec,  per  D.  J.  H," 

Witness. — That  refers  to  an  endeavour  to  induce 
farmers  to  employ  labour  instead  of  macliiaery. 
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'Mr.  Beid,  continuing  ; — 

"  43,  O'Connell-street,  September  28,  1885. 

"  Mr.  John  Curran,    9,  George' s-street,  Waterford. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  ypur 
favour  of  26th  detailing  the  circumstances  of 
.Alderman  Smith's  alleged  expulsion  from  your  branch 
of  the  National  League. 

"  I  have  carefully  studied  the  resolutions  which 
you  enclosed,  and  have  looked  up  also  the  report  of 
the  meeting  in  question  which  appeared  in  the  local 
newspapers.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the 
whole  proceedings,  with  regard  to  Alderman  Smith's 
expulsion,  as  you  say,  irregular,  and  in  direct 
variance  with  the  order  of  procedure-  laid  down  in 
the  preceding  resolutions  of  your  branch. 

"  It  will,  therefore,  be  your  duty  not  to  require 
his  card  from  Alderman  Smith,  and  to  consider  that 
the  proceedings  in  relation  to  him  at  that  meeting 
do  not  in  any  way  affect  his  position  as  a  member  of 
your  branch  of  the  National  League. 

"  If,  without  notice,  without  a  hearing,  and  with- 
out a  fair  opportunity  to  all  members  of  the  League 
of  attending,  a  petty  charge  of  this  kind  were  to  be 
sprung  suddenly  at  a  meeting,  and  a  member's  expul- 
sion proposed,  there  would  be  no  security  to  men 
entering  our  organization  ;  and  I  feel  that  I  cannot 
too  strongly  condemn  the  course  of  procedure  in 
suddenly  bringing  this  matter  forward  at  a  meeting, 
commencgd  as  the  meeting  was  out  of  its  regular 
course,  and  for  a  reason  quite  foreign  to  the  question 
which  was  thus  suddenly  sprung  upon  it. 

"  Expulsion  is  the  greatest  punishment  which  a 
local  branch  of  the  League  can  inflict  upon  any  of  its 
members,  and  must  only  be  had  recourse  to  for  the 
very  gravest  reasons. 

"  If  a  man  were  to  grab  a  farm  from  which  another 
man  had  been  unjustly  evicted,  there  is  no  graver 
punishment  in  the  power  of  your  branch  of  the  League 
to  inflict  upon  him  than  expulsion  ;  and  I  will  ask  if 
the  members  seriously  contemplate  to  visit  the  same 
punishment  for  every  little  petty  offence  which  some 
of  them  may  allege  against  another. 

"  Instead  of  such  a  policy  being  calculated  to  en- 
courage a  man  in  coming  into  our  organization,  it 
would  serve  as  a  warning  to  all  reasonable  men  that 
while  they  were  safe,  and  their  business  secure,  if 
they  never  joined  the  League  or  showed  any  sympathy 
-with  it,  there  was  infinite  danger  and  imminent  peril 
to  their  business,  their  character,  and  their  peace  of 
mind  if  they  once  entered  it  and  exposed  themselves 
to  the  penalty  of  expulsion  at  the  instance  of  every 
rash-headed  man  who  may  suddenly  spring  a  charge  of 
this  kind,  true  or  false,  upon  a  meeting,  and  perhaps 
pack  his  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it. 

"  I  am  sure  that,upon  calm  reflection,  the  men  who 
have  moved  in  these  transactions,  animated  as  they 
may  be  by  the  very  best  intentions,  will  themselves 
now  see  the  course  they  entered  upon  is  one  calcu- 
lated to  seriously  endanger  the  safety  and  character 
of  the  organization,  and  to  keep  out  of  our  ranks 
every  man  who  does  not  feel  called  upon  to  expose 
himself  to  the  risk  of  being  misrepresented,  attacked, 
and  injured  in  business,  and  to  some  extent  in  public 
opinion,  by  the  hasty  and  ill-considered  action  of 
some  members  with  whom  he  would  have  to  associate. 
"  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

"  T.  HABEINGTON,  Hon.  Sec." 

Witness. — When  I  found  that  my  suggestion  was  not 
adopted   by   the   branch   I  dissolved  it.    Since  that 


time    the    good  sense   of  the  members  has  prevailed, 
and  they  have  been  reorganized. 

Mr.  Re  ID  read  the  following  :— 

"  February  3,  1886. 

"  Mr.  W.  Kennedy,  Kildorrery. 

"  Dear  Sir, — From  various  sources  we  have  received 
complaints  of  the  action  of  your  branch  of  the 
National  League,  and  from  inquiries  that  I  have  been 
making  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
organization  is  being  used  by  the  officers  and  com- 
mittee of  your  branch  for  personal  purposes,  and  in 
furtherance  of  objects  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  programme  of  our  organization, 

"  One  case  has  been  specially  brought  under  our 
notice,  a  case  of  the  purchase  of  a  farm  which  had 
been  held  for  grazing  purposes  by  some  persons  in  the 
locality  in  the  past,  and  we  are  credibly  informed 
that  the  branch  of  the  League  is  being  used  to  boy- 
cott the  purchaser  of  the  farm.  I  should  wish  to 
have  your  observations  on  this  report. 

"If  we  find  the  branch  of  the  League  used  for 
purposes  of  this  kind  there  is  no  other  course  open  to 
us  but  to  immediately  dissolve  the  branch,  and  the 
necessity  for  dissolving  branches  lately  is  becoming 
so  general  that  I  think  we  shall  also  add  to  it  a 
warning  to  the  officers  of  branches,  that  if  they 
persist  after  the  dissolution  of  the  branch  we  shall 
have  to  give  their  names  to  the  other  branches 
throughout  the  country,  and  endeavour  to  have  their 
action  shown  up  among  those  who  have  been  in  sym- 
pathy with  our  organization. 

"  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

"  T.  Haeeington,  Hon.  Sec." 
The  next  letter  is  dated    February  5,  1886,  addressed 
to  Mr.  Jeremiah  MacMahon,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  organizing 
committee  of  the  National  League  I  laid  before  them 
the  application  on  behalf  of  the  evicted  tenant, 
Cornelius  Murphy.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  organizing 
committee  found  themselves  compelled  to  refuse  a 
grant  owing  to  the  very  disturbed  and  lawless  state  of 
Kerry  at  the  present  time.  The  committee  decided 
upon  sending  no  grants  to  those  districts  where  con- 
tinual disturbance  has  been  kept  up.  I  do  not  wish 
you  to  understand  that  they  believe  the  branch  of  the 
National  League  is  in  anyway  associated  with  lawless 
outrages,  but  they  wish  to  save  the  general  organiza- 
tion from  even  the  suspicion  of  sending  funds  to  places 
where  outrages  of  this  kind  have  been  occurring,  and 
they  regard  this  course  as  necessary  for  the  safety  and 
character  of  the  organization  at  the  present  time,  and 
have  directed  me  to  communicate  their  views  to  the 
secretaries  who  have  made  application." 
Here  is  another,  addressed  to  Mr.  Daniel  Buckley  on 
March  8,  1886,  with  reference  to  boycotting  : — 

"  Sir,— In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  1st  inst.  I 
beg  to  say  that  the  letter  of  Mr.  Hishon,  which  you 
refer  to,  was  authorized  by  me,  and  sets  forth 
accurately  the  facts  of  the  case.  We  have,  as  you 
must  already  be  very  well  aware,  dissolved  the  Bally- 
clough  branch  of  the  National  League.  You  may  have 
a  very  high  opinion  of  your  own  patriotism,  bat  I 
regard  you  as  the  worst  enemy  of  the  national  cause 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  I  shall  take  care  to  let 
the  branches  of  the  League  in  Cork  know  the  opinion 
which  is  entertained  of  your  conduct  at  the  central 
office  here.  We  gave  permission  to  hold  a  special 
meeting  for  Poor  Law  purposes,  and,  in  the  same 
treacherous   manner   that   you   have  always  obtruded 
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those  personal  diSerences,  you  have  endeavoured  to 
pass  a  boycotting  resolution  at  that  meeting  and  have 
it  published.  You  may  be  very  clever  in  your  own 
estimation  in  the  district,  but  I  certainly  intend  to 
try  whether  you  or  the  National  League  will  be  the 
stronger  there  if  you  persevere  in  the  reckless  boy- 
cotting which  you  have  been  carrying  on  in  the  name 
of  the  organization.  I  can  only  believe  you  to  be 
animated  by  the  basest  personal  motives,  and  I  could 
not  give  you  credit  for  an  ounce  of  principle,  con- 
sidering the  manner  in  which  you  have  carried  on 
your  controversy  in  the  newspapers,  and  in  which  you 
have  sought  every  opportunity  of  wounding  the  reputa- 
tion of  others.  I  have  too  much  faith  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  branches  of  the  National  League  in  the 
county  of  Cork  to  believe  they  will  be  led  astray  by 
any  resolution  you  may  get  passed  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  counsels  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement." 

I  think  there  are  other  letters  of  a  similar  kind. 
There  is  a  letter  referring  to  Dingle. 

Witness. — Before  you  go  on  I  should  like  to  say 
that  there  are  other  districts  besides  Kerry  in  refer- 
ence to  which  letters  were  written. 

Mr.  Ebid. — Yes  ;  here  is  one  of  March  20,  1886, 
addressed  to  a  Mr.  Griffin,  Glin,  county  Limerick  : — 

"  Dear  Sir,— The  application  of  your  branch  on 
behalf  of  the  evicted  tenant,  John  Hayes,  was  before 
us  at  our  last  meeting.  Owing  to  the  recent  horrible 
outrage  in  the  district,  the  committee  found  it  im- 
possible to  assent  to  the  application  you  made  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Hayes." 

Witness. — I  may  Say  that  at  the  time  that  applica- 
tion was  made :  I  was  afraid  there  might  be  some 
sympathy  in  the  district  with  an  outrage  that  had 
been  committed  on  the  cattle  of  a  farmer.  I  found 
subsequently  that  I  was  very  wrong  in  my  conviction, 
for  the  Grand  Jury  of  Limerick  refused  to  entertain 
the  claim  of  the  man  whose  cattle  were  destroyed, 
being  of  opinion  that  he  himself  had  been  the  cause  of 
the  outrage. 

Mr.  Keid. — There  was  a  case  of  boycotting  at 
Dingle  in  connexion  with  the  Cork  Steam  Packet 
Company,  and  on  September  30,  1886,  you  wrote  this 
letter  to  Mr.  Kelliher,  of  Dingle  :— 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  no  recollection  of  having  seen 
any  requisition  such  as  that  mentioned  by  you  in  your 
letter  of  the  29th.  Possibly  it  may  have  come  to  the 
office  here  during  my  absence  in  Parliament,  but,  if 
BO,  the  matter  has  not  come  under  my  notice.  I  did 
receive  a  commimication  from  the  Ferriter  branch 
upon  the  subject.  I  wrote  to  them,  telling  them  the 
matter  should  be  left  altogether  between  the  people 
of  Dingle  and  this  office,  and  that  I  could  not 
recognize  the  interference  of  any  outside  branch.  If 
Father  Scully  will  take  up  the  reorganization  of  the 
branch  at  Dingle  I  shall  be  very  glad.  I  can  only 
say  that  the  letters  of  Mr.  Murphy  clearly  led  me  to 
believe  that  the  decision  of  the  committee  was  not 
being  obeyed  by  the  general  body  of  the  members  of 
the  branch,  for  he  told  me  that  while  the  committee 
of  the  branch  did  all  in  its  power  to  prevent  the  effort 
being  made  to  boycott  the  company — an  effort  which 
was  calculated  to  bring  further  ruin  upon  the  trade 
and  business  of  the  town  of  Dingle— that  the  members 


were  carrying  it  out  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes 
of  the  committee.  I  trust  that  your  branch,  when 
reorganized, will  be  guided  by  counsels  of  wisdom  and 
common  sense,  and  will  not  allow  itself  to  enter  upon 
a  similar  policy  calculated  to  do  injury  to  the  shop- 
keeping  community  in  the  town  of  Dingle,  who 
perhaps  more  keenly  than  the  farmers  are  suffering 
from  the  difficulties  of  the  present  situation,  for 
while  the  farmers  can  fight  in  many  cases  with  their 
landlords,  those  men  have  to  stand  the  burden  of  the 
struggle  on  both  sides,  and  are  wholly  unable  to 
recover  their  debts  on  account  of  the  agitation." 
There  are  several  letters  ou  that  subject.  That  letter 
refers  to  the  reorganization  of  the  branch  at  Dingle. 
Then  on  June  26,  1886,  there  is  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Michael  Murphy,  jun.,  Dingle  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — It  has  been  represented  to  the 
members  of  the  organizing  committee  of  the 
National  League  that  your  branch  has  been  using  its 
influence  to  boycott  the  vessels  of  the  Clyde  Shipping 
Company,  for  some  reason  that  is  not  made  clear  in 
the  communication  we  have  received.  Now  it  is 
strange  that  your  branch  is  the  only  one  in  the  south 
of  Ireland  from  which  at  present  we  receive  numerous 
complaints  of  this  kind  of  boycotting.  I  think  it 
would  be  very  foolish  policy,  from  my  knowledge  of 
the  district,  to  force  the  local  traders  to  give  up 
dealing  with  the  steamship  company  to  which  I  refer, 
and  thereby  enormously  increase  the  cost  of  provisions 
to  the  district.  Such  a  policy  is  one  that  would  be 
likely  to  make  your  League  very  unpopular  in  the 
town,  and  I  hope  every  effort  will  be  made  by  you 
and  the  members  of  the  organization  to  keep  carefully 
away  from  a  foolish  policy  of  this  description." 
Then,  on  September  1,  1886,  you  write  again  to  Mr. 
Latchford  : — 

"  I  believe  the  National  League  is  in  no  way 
responsible  for  the  misconduct  of  someof  its  members, 
who  have  an  interested  motive  in  endeavouring  to 
injure  the  shipping  company,  and  who  would,  of 
course,  endeavour  to  give  effect  to  that  motive  if 
they  never  had  been  members  of  the  National  League. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  committee  of  the  League  have 
done  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  this  misconduct  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  members,  and  as  it  is  evident 
that  they  have  been  unable  to  control  those  members, 
I  think  it  is  best  that  we  should  separate  the  name  of 
the  National  League  from  any  misconduct  that  is 
carried  on  there  ;  and  I  have  therefore  dissolved 
the  Dingle  branch,  and  have  notified  the  fact  to  the 
secretary  by  this  post. ' ' 

You  dissolved  the  branch  thereupon  ?— I  did.  There 
is  a  letter  following  that,  announcing  the  dissolution 
of  the  branch.  It  was,  however,  afterwards  restored 
on  the  assurance  that  the  curate  of  the  parish,  whom 
I  knew  well)  would  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  the  branch. 

I  need  not  go  into  any  more  of  these  letters  now.  I 
will  give  some  more  if  they  are  asked  for.  I  will 
now  ask  you  as  to  another  matter.  An  application  to 
the  National  League  for  money  is  referred  to  in  Mr. 
Parnell's  evidence.— Yes  ;  you  refer  to  the  question 
of  the  Byrne  cheque. 

Did  you  receive  a  letter  from  Mr.  Parnell  ? — I  did, 
and  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Clancy,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Sexton,theBamaskedforwas  voted.  This  is  shown  in  the 
minute  of  January  J6, 1883  as  follows:—"  On  t£e  motion 
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of  Mr.  Clancy,  seconded  by  Mr.  Sexton,  ths  sum  of 
£100  was  voted  for  the  Land  and  Labour  Union  of 
Great  Britain  for  the  purposes  of  organization."  Then, 
on  the  next  day,  there  is  an  entry  to  the  same  effect 
in  the  cash-book.  I  have  not  got  the  £100  cheque 
here.  I  have  searched  for  it,  but  I  had  no  idea  it 
had  any  connexion  with  the  case.  I  preserre  the 
cheques,  only  until  the  audit  is  made.  After  that  I 
take  no  care  of  them.  The  transaction  is  in  the 
bankers'  book,  and  it  is  also  recorded  here  in  the 
minute-book  and  cash-book. 

Mr.  Mttkphy. — I  should  like  to  know  what  bank 
that  cheque  passed  through  ? 

Witness. — It  would  pass  through  the  Hibernian 
Bank. 

Mr.  EEro.— Did  you  receive  an  acknowledgment 
of  it  ? — Yes,  I  received  an  acknowledgment  by 
letter  ;  it  is  already  in  evidence. 

The  President. — How  are  your  cheques  drawn  ? 
There  is  something  in  evidence  which  appears  to 
show  that  the  cheques  were  drawn  to  numbers.  The 
qualification  seems  to  be  that  they  were  drawn  to 
names  and  were  entered  in  the  bank  books  by  their 
numbers. 

Mr.  Reid. — That  is  so,  my  Lord.  They  could  not 
possibly  be  drawn  to  numbers,  because  the  bankers 
would  not  know  to  whom  to  pay  them. 

The  Peesident.— It  would  do  if  they  were  payable 
to  bearer. 

Witness. — It  is  the  method  of  the  Hibernian  Bank 
to  enter  the  cheques  by  number    in  all  their  accounts. 

Mr.  Keid. — I  do  not  know  if  there  was  any  cover- 
ing letter  with  which  you  sent  that  cheque  ? — There 
must  have  been,  because  Mr.  Parnell  says  he  would 
Bend  a  receipt  to  the  treasurer  .  subsequently,  as  I 
suggested. 

Have  you  got  the  letter  ? — Oh,  no,  I  have  not. 

Did  you  begin  to  keep  letter-books  before  1884  ?^ 
I  began  to  keep  a  letter-book  in  1883.  Before  that 
many  of  the  letters  were  written  by  my  own  hand, 
and  I  took  a  copy  of  them  myself. 

Now,  in  regard  to  Mrs.  Curtin,  can  you  tell  us  why 
Mr.  Davitt  did  not  go  to  see  Mrs.  Curtin  when  he 
w^nt  down  into  the  district  ? — In  justice  to  Mr. 
Davitt,  I  should  say  that  when  he  was  going  to  Kerry 
he  called  upon  me  and  consulted  me.  I  explained  to 
him  that  I  knew  the  annoyance  which  the  Curtin 
Family  were  >.eceiving  arose  from  a  blood  feud,  and 
that  I  thought  he  would  have  more  infliienoe  with 
those  who  were  annoying  the  Curtins  if  he  remon- 
strated with  them  in  the  first  instance  and  did  not 
visit  the  Curtin  family.  I  only  mention  that  in 
justice  to  Mr.  Davitt. 

In  the  case  of  applications  for  grants  by  evicted 
tenants,  I  believe  yon  used  to  send  a  sheet  to  be 
filled  up  ? — Yes  ;  we  made  no  grant  to  Sn  evicted 
tenant  on  his  own  application.  Every  application 
had  to  be  made  through  the  local  branch  of  the 
League,  and  was  made  on  a  form  which  we  supplied. 
{A  form  was  here  handed  to  Mr.  Beid  bv  the  witness.) 


This  form,  my  Lords,  contains  a  number  of  questions 
to  be  answered,  such  as  the  name  and  abode  of  the 
tenant  ;  whether  he  has  had  a  judicial  rent  fixed  ; 
what  means  he  possesses  ;  how  many  in  family  ; 
what  terms  were  offered  by  the  landlord  before  the 
eviction  ;  what  terms  were  offered  since  the  evic- 
tion ;  whether  the  othel:  tenants  have  shown 
sympathy  ;  and  other  questions  inquiring  generally 
into  the  man's  position. 

Witness.— We  made  use  of  this  form  in  order  that 
we  could  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  tenant  was  un- 
fairly rented,  or  that  he  owed  a  number  of  years'  rent 
which  was  not  justifiable. 

Very  well.  Now,  having  had,  as  yon  say,  control  of 
the  National  League  from  the  beginning,  do  you 
believe  that  it  has  ever  countenanced  crime  and  out- 
rage ? — Certainly  not.  My  best  efforts  have  always 
been  directed  to  prevent  the  commission  of  crime  and 
outrage. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  MuBPHY. — You  have  said,  I 
think,  that  when  your  brother  took  up  your  paper, 
you  had  probably  the  most  to  do  with  the  organization 
of  the  Land  League  in  Kerry  ? — From  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Land  League  in  Kerry  in  October,  1880, 
up  to  1881,  I  had  the  most  to  do  with  it. 

You  ace  agreed  that  up  to  1880  Kerry  was  a  very 
quiet  county  ? — I  am  agreed  that  there  was  not  the 
same  amount  of  crime  that  arose  there  subsequently  ; 
but  it  was  not  an  Arcadia. 

Are  you  aware  that  in  1881  and  1882  there  was  a 
great  increase  in  agrarian  crime  in  Kerry  ? — I  am. 

You  have  told  us,  I  think,  that  the  first  formal 
branch  of  the  Land  League  was  formed  in  September  ? 
— Yes,  on  September  28.  The  first  meeting  was 
in  October  ;  but  one  branch  of  the  League  had  existed 
in  Kerry  before  that. 

May  I  take  it  that  you  have  always  been  anxious  to 
prevent  the  League  using  intimidation  in  order  to 
enforce  its  rules  ? — Oh,  certainly,  if  you  mean  by 
intimidation  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  tlireat  of 
injury  to  the  person. 

Or  in  the  shape  of  frightening  people  into  submis- 
sion ? — It  is  very  hard  to  know  what  you  mean.  If 
it  was  sought  to  bring  public  opinion  to  bear  on 
people,  I  had  no  objection  to  that. 

Is  it  the  fact  or  not  that  you  yourself  have 
threatened  people  if  they  did  not  submit  to  the  wishes 
of  the  League  ?— It  certainly  is  not  the  fact.  I  may 
have  told  a  person  that  if  he  pursued  a  line  of  con- 
duct injurious  to  his  neighbour,  the  infiuence  of  the 
League  would  be  cast  against  him. 

That  if  they  did  not  submit  to  what  you  said,  you 
would  soon  let  them  know  what  the  League  thought  ? 
— I  do  not  think  I  have  used  any  such  expression.  I 
remember  that  on  one  occasion,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
League,  we  remonstrated  with  a  man  who  had  taken 
a  farm  from  which  his  brother  had  been  evicted. 

Did  you  use  language  on  that  occasion  which  was 
likely  to  intimidate    that  man  '? — I    do   not  recollect 
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the  thing  specifically  ;  hut  if  you  will  quote  an 
instance  for  me  I  will  give  you  my  impression  of  it. 

Has  money  ever  been  granted  by  the  Central  League 
to  people  who  have  taken  part  in  a  forcible  re-entry 
into  their  farms  ? — I  do  not  remember  any  specific 
case  in  which  that  has  been  done  ;  but  most  certainly 
I  would  do  so  to-day  if  they  had  been  unjustly 
evicted.  I  consider  that  when  a  tenant  has  improved 
his  holding  to  the  extent  of  £500,  and  is  evicted  by 
his  landlord  for  a  debt  of  £50  he  has  a  right  to  that 
holding. 

In  your  judgment,  were  the  people  in  Kerry  afraid 
CO  pay  their  rent  in  1880  ? — I  do  not  think  they  were 
then.  Possibly  they  may  have  been  at  a  later  period  ; 
but  the  people  had  very  little  moral  courage,  and  put 
on  the  appearance  of  being  afraid  rather  than  tell  the 
landlords  they  were  unable  to  pay. 

Were  they  not  afraid  of  the  moonlighters  ? — There 
was  very  little  moonlighting  in  Kerry  in  1880.  I  do 
not  think  that  in  1880  moonlighting  bad  any  connexion 
with  the  non-payment  of  rents. 

Have  you  not  heard  that  the  people  in  some  cases 
paid  on  the  quiet  ? — I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  they  paid  on  the  quiet  in  some  cases  ;  but  they 
did  so  from  various  motives.  A  man  who  wished  to 
grab  a  particular  farm  would  probably  pay  his  rent  in 
order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  landlord. 

Do  you  not  believe  that  it  was  a  very  common  thing  ? 
—I  do  not  believe  that.  I  believe  it  was  a  very  rare 
occurrence. 

You  believe  that  it  was  not  from  a  bond  fide  fear 
of  moonlighters  ? — That  is  my  bond  fide  belief. 

Were  threatenig  nnotices  not  uncommon  in  Kerry  in 
1880  and  1881  ? — I  think  they  were  pretty  common  in 
Ireland  at  all  periods. 

Will  you  kindly  confine  yourself  to  answering  my 
question  ? — I  have  not  much  knowledge  of  Kerry  in 
1881.    They  were  not  very  common  in  1880. 

Were  you  in  the  habit  of  summoning  people  before 
your  meetings  and  courts  in  1880  ? — No,  certainly  not. 
I  never  summoned  anybody  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
League.  I  was  charged  with  doing  so  by  the  Govern- 
ment ;  but  I  challenged  them  to  bring  me  to  trial  on 
that  charge,  and  they  never  did  so. 

Were  the  people  under  the  impression  that  you  could 
administer  oaths  to  them  ? — No  ;  none  of  the  people 
were  under  any  such  impression.  What  you  are  re- 
ferring to  now  is  an  expression  used  by  a  man  at  a 
meeting  at  which  I  presided.  At  that  meeting  a 
complaint  was  made  against  a  poor  man  who  had  taken 
a  farm  which  another  man  had  surrendered.  I 
defended  him,  and  would  not  allow  the  influence  of 
the  League  to  be  used  against  him.  A  man  in  the  meet- 
ing used  the  expression,  "  Swear  us  now.  Sir,  and  we 
will  swear  the  truth." 

Have  you  ever  suggested  to  the  people  that  they 
should  make  affidavits  ? — I  have  never  done  anything 
of  the  kind.  At  the  meeting  to  which  I  have  just  re- 
ferred an  affidavit  was  produced  which  had  been  sworn 
tefore   a   magistrate   by  one   man  contradicting  the 


statement  of  another  ;  but  most  certainly  I  did  not 
encourage  the  swearing  of  affidavits. 

Did  you  not  adjourn  that  meeting  in  order  that  an 
affidavit  might  be  sworn  ? — I  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 

At  this  point  the  Court  adjourned  for  luncheon  ;  on 
its  reassembling  Mr.  MuBPfiY  continued  his  cross- 
examination  of  the  witness. 

I  will   read,  Mr.  Harrington,  from   your  paper,  the 
Kerry  Sentinel,  October  15,  1880.    (Beading  )  : — 
"  Burning  of  a  House. 

"  On  Wednesday  night  the  house  and  other  property 
of  a  farmer  named  Talbot,  living  near  Killorglin,  was 
set  on  fire  and  destroyed.  Talbot  was  in  occupation 
of  a  farm  on  the  property  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Chute,  frum 
which  a  tenant  named  Murphy  had  been  some  time 
since  evicted.  It  was  stated  in  Tralee  yesterday  that 
a  number  of  men  attacked  Talbot's  house  on  Wednes- 
day night  and  set  fire  to  the  house  and  also  to  the  hay 
in  his  farmyard." 

The  next  incident  is "  that  a"  band  of  some  40  men 
came  in  at  night,  stripped  the  Talbots,  and  turned 
them  out.     (Reading.) 

"  Kerry  Sentinel,  Novembei  6,  1880.— On  Tuesday  a 
meeting  of  the  executive  of  the  National  Land  League 
was  held  at  their  rooms,  Middle  Abbey-street,  Mr. 
T.  D.  Sullivan,  M.P.,  in  the  chair. 

"  Mr.  Harrington  said  a  tenant  named  Murphy  was 
evicted  by  Mr.  Chute,  of  Chute-hall.  The  land  was 
given  to  a  man  named  Talbot,  who  paid  £200  for  it 
two  years  ago.  Sometime  afterwards  a  body  of  men, 
about  40  in  number,  came  and  stripped  the  Talbots, 
though  they  were  armed,  sent  them  away  through  the 
county,  and  put  Murphy  back  into  possession.  Next 
morning  Murphy  was  arrested  with  his  family  and 
committed  for  trial,  bail  being  refused,  improperly 
the  solicitor  said. 

"  The  Chairman. — You  say  that  these  40  men 
stripped  Talbot's  family.  That  statement  might  create 
a  misapprehension.  I  suppose  you  mean  that  they 
disturbed  them. 

"  Mr.  Harrington.— No,  stripped  or  half -stripped, 
and  sent  them  through  the  country.  It  was  an  unmean- 
ing thing,  but  when  men's  passions  were  excited  they 
hardly  knew  what  would  be  done.  The  other  casa  was  , 
a  man  named  Kennedy,  evicted  by  Mr.  Hussey,  and 
where  the  rent  was  more  than  double  the  valuation. 

"  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Sexton,  M.P.,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Grehan,  £10  were  voted  for  the  relief  of  each 
case." 

Witness.— I  remember  being  present  at  the  meeting. 

(Reading.)  "  Mr.  Harrington  said  a  tenant  named 
Murphy  was  evicted  by  Mr.  Chute,  of  Chute-hall ;  the 
land  was  given  to  a  man  named  Talbot,  who  gave 
£200  for  it  two  years  ago."  Witness.— That  is  a  mis- 
report. 

I  have  read  your  own  words  ?— But  I  tell  you.  Mr. 
Murphy,  they  are  undoubtedly  misreported  ;  I  have 
never  read  the  report. 

Have  you  any  record  that  you  can  refer  to  except 
your  own  record  of  what  occiin;ed  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Sexton  ?  That  is  No- 
vember 5,  1880,  your  own  paper  ?— My  paper  had  no, 
reporters  in  Dublin  ;  that  is  copied  from  the  metro* 
politan  daily  papers. 
:■'  Had  you  onOQt5ber26.);ef.en;.eii.a1i^the..Xi;9leeLe»gu4 
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to  that  incident    and  used  this  language  ?     (Beading.) 

"  From  the  clear  statement  made  by  Mr.  Doyle,  ha 
thought  this  was  certainly  a  case  for  the  League  to 
take.  It  appears  that  there  was  lately  an  order  made 
by  the  Irish  Government  that  persons  put  back  into 
their  farms  in  this  manner  are  to  be  arrested  as 
accomplices.  The  parties  who  reinstate  tenants 
managed  their  business  so  well  that  the  police  coald 
not  find  them  to  bring  them  to  justice."  That  is  the 
moonlighting  ? — That  is  undoubtedly  not  a  proper  in- 
terpretation of  my  language. 

(Reading.)  "  The  parties  who  reinstate  tenants 
managed  their  business  so  well  that  the  police  could 
not  find  them  to  bring  them  to  justice,  so  they  hare 
resolved  to  make  victims  of  the  unfortunate  evicted 
families." — Exactly,  that  is  the  qualification. 

You  assume  the  innocence  of  the  tenant  ;  you  give 
him  £10  ;  you  bring  his  case  before  the  League  in 
Dublin  and  get  him  £10,  use  that  language  about  the 
moonlighters  and  the  police,  and  suggest  you  were 
anxious  that  they  should  be  brought  to  justice  ? — I 
certainly  would  be  extremely  glad  if  they  had  been 
brought  to  justice. 

You  did  not  say  so  ? — Not  there  ;  but  now  you  put 
it  to  me  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  R.  T.  BsiD. — My  Lords,  it  puts  me  to  very 
great  difficulty  that  my  learned  friend  does  not  read 
the  whole  of  the  entries.  If  he  would  do  what  I  did 
for  him,  hand  me  a  print,  I  should  be  glad  ;  but  I  am 
extremely  averse  to  adopting  this  as  he  is  giving  it  ; 
we  all  know  perfectly  well  that  you  may  dovetail 
sentences  to  any  degree. 

Mr.  MuEPHY  (rea.ding)  : — 

"  Tralee  Land  League.  { 

"  Mr.  T.  Harrington  presided. 

"  [A  Painful  Case.] 

"  Mr.  P.  F.  Doyle  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
League  the  case  of  an  evicted  tenant  named  Murphy 
who  had  a  holding  under  Mr.  F.  B.  Chute.  He  and 
his  family  had  been  evicted,  but  were  put  back  again 
by  a  party  of  armed  men  that  they  did  not  know  at 
all.  He  may  tell  them  that  Murphy  had  to  go  before 
the  Killamey  Board  of  Guardians  for  relief.  On  the 
night  of  the  5th  it  appears  that  about  50  armed  young 
fellows  came  and  surrounded  his  house  and  turned  out 
a  man  named  Talbot — the  name  is  very  suggestive 
(laughter) — who  had  taken  possession  of  the  place, 
although  Talbot  was  fully  prepared  for  some  such 
occurrence,  he  having  a  couple  of  guns  in  his  posses- 
sion. Yet  he  was  completely  taken  by  surprise  that 
night.  He  and  his  party  were  taken  out  of  theii  beds 
and  brought  out  of  the  house,  and  Murphy  and  his 
family  put  in  instead.  But  poor  Murphy  did  not  enjoy 
it  long,  for  on  the  next  morning  a  posse  of  British 
police  came  and  arrested  him  and  his  wife  and  child 
of  12  months  old  and  lodged  them  in  Killarney 
Bridewell.  (Shame.)  A  private  investigation  was 
held,  as  Mr.  Charles  Morphy  was  engaged  for  the  de- 
fence, but  it  was  too  late  ;  and  when  Mr.  Broderick 
came  out  of  the  Court-house  Mr.  Morphy  asked  him 
to  have  the  prisoners  admitted  to  bail,  but  the  resi- 
dent magistrate  refused. 

"  The  prisoners  were  removed  to  the  county  gaol 
then,   where  at   present  the    wife    is   very   ill.    Ho 


(Mr.  Doyle)  went  to  Killarney  to  find  out  the  charge 
on  which  they  were  sent  for  trial  to  the  Winter  Assizes 
for  ;  but  he  could  not  find  it  out.  He  then  telegraphed 
to  Mr.  Brennan,  of  the  Land  League,  Dublin,  and 
Stated  the  case  to  hiin,  but  he  had  no  answei:  since. 

"  The  Chairman  said,  from  the  clear  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Doyle,  he  thought  this  was  certainly  a 
case  for  the  League  to  take.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  ap- 
pears that  there  was  lately  an  order  made  by  the  Irish 
Government  that  persons  put  back  into  their  farms  in 
this  manner  are  to  be  arrested  as  accomplices.  The 
parties  who  reinstate  tenants  managed  their  business 
so  well  that  the  police  could  not  find  them  to  bring 
them  to  justice,  so  they  have  resolved  to  make  victims 
of  the  unfortunate  evicted  families. 

"  Mr.  Power. — Justice  is  damned  in  Ireland. 

"  Chairman. — I  am  sure  the  police  know  very  Well 
they  can  obtain  no  conviction  in  such  a  case,  and  it 
certainly  looks  like  giving  the  landlord  a  chance  to 
put  in  his  man  to  see  the  evicted  tenant  and  his 
family  taken  from  their  house.  It  is  our  duty  to  do 
all  we  can  to  obtain  a  fair  trial  for  them,  and  I  know 
that,  however  Mr.  Doyle's  letter  to  the  Land  League 
may  have  been  overlooked,  the  League  will  take  up 
the  case.  In  any  event  I  propose  that  we  do  so  our- 
selves (hear,  hear),  and  that  we  also  endeavour  to  get 
bail  for  them." 

Witness.— I  should  like  to  explain  to  their  Lord- 
ships that  the  landlord  had  a  remedy  himself  against 
the  tenant  who  retook  possession  of  his  land.  The 
landlord  up  to  that  period  could  summon  the  tenant  as 
a  trespasser,  fine  the  tenant,  or  imprison  him  if  the 
fine  was  not  paid.  I  complained  that,  while  the  land- 
lord had  a  remedy  against  the  tenant,  the  Government 
unfairly  stepped  in  and  came  to  the  landlord's  aid  by 
punishing  the  tenant  as  an  accomplice. 

I  understand  you  have  come  here  tg  say  that  you 
have  no  sympathy  with  outrages  of  any  sort  or  kind?— 
And  I  think  that  that  is  an  instance. 

(Reading.) 

"  Kerry  Sentinel,  November  2,  1880. 
"  Tralee  Land  League. 

"  Mr.  T.  Harrington  presided. 

"  The  Imprisonment  of  James  Murphy. 

"  Mr.  Doyle  asked  what  had  been  done  in  this  case 
of  James  Murphy,  of  Killeenbeg,  Which  he  brought 
before  them  at  the  last  meeting. 

' '  The  Chairman  said  h®  wrote  to  the  Dublin  League 
in  reference  to  the  case,  having  first  ascertained  from 
Mr.  Morphy  that  this  man  and  family  were  returned  to 
the  Winter  Assizes  in  Cork  and  were  refused  bail . 
He  wrote  to  the  Dublin  League  asking  them  if  they 
would  bring  the  case  before  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  to  get  them  admitted  to  bail.  He  got  a  letter 
since  from  Mr.  Brosnan,  but  it  contained  no  allusion 
to  the  case.  He  would,  however,  draw  his  attention 
to  the  case  again.  He  had  no  doubt  but  they  would 
take  it  in  hand  so  soon  as  they  got  time  to  turn  their 
attention  to  it. 

"  Mr.  Doyle  explained  at  length  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  eviction  of  Mr.  Murphy,  and  stated 
that  Murphy's  friends  offered  to  pay  all  his  arrears, 
but  it  would  not  be  taken,  owing,  he  believed,  to  the 
fact  that  Talbot  had  not  paid  Mr.  Chute  a  fine  of  £200 
for  the  farm  previous  to  Murphy's  eviction. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Eeid.— "  Had  paid." 

Mr.  Murphy.— I  have  got  "  had  not  paid."  (Read- 
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ing.)  "  The  Chairman. — But  even  that  could  not 
exonerate  Mr.  Chute."  (To  witness.)  That  was  your 
view  ? — Yes,  and  is  my  view.  The  context  speaks  of 
a  recent  eviction  of  the  family  of  Murphy  ;  the  evic- 
tion is  quite  recent,  that  is  clear  by  the  text.  Two 
hundred  pounds  it  it  were  given  two  years  before 
would  only  make  the  case  worse,  because  it  was 
given  two  years  before  the  tenant  was  evicted. 

The  President. — The  language  appears  to  me  to 
be  perfectly  clear.     It  may  be  contrary  to  the  fact. 

Witness. — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  does  not  appear 
clear  to  me. 

Mr.  Murphy  (reading)  :— 

"  Mr.  Doyle  said  the  man  Talbot  went  into  Killar- 
ney  guarded  by  policemen  in  front  and  another  in  the 
rear  of  him,  and  when  in  Killarney  he  gave  notice 
that  he  would  apply  at  the  next  Presentment  Sessions 
for  damages  for  £70  compensation  '  for  loss  and 
damage  by  him  Sustained  by  reason  of  his  house  being 
burnt  out.'  " 

Is  that  a  reasonable  thing  to  do  ? — If  that  is  true 
that  is  a  very  reasonable  thing  to  do  ;  but  that  is  not 
what  I  said,  Mr.  Murphy. 

Mr.  Doyle  said  it  in  your  presence.  Did  you  intend 
to  disapprove  of  what  he  said  ? — I  do  not  know  what 
he  said. 

Mr.  MnEPHT  (continuing  reading)  : — 

"  He  (Mr.  Doyle)  need  not  tell  that  the  people 
would  defend  the  claims,  but  he  had  no  doubt  that 
double  that  sum  would  pass  at  the  Grand  Jury  Law. 
He  hoped  there  would  not  be  a  week's  elapse  before 
the  matter  would  be  brought  to  the  Coui't  of  Queen's 
Bench. 

"  The  Chairman  said  he  was  going  to  Dublin  on 
Tuesday,  and  he  would  bring  the  matter  before  the 
League  himself." 

Witness. — I  quite  approve  now  of  what  Mr,  Doyle 
said,  and  one  of  the  great  misfortunes  in  Ireland  was 
that  the  grand  jury  gave  inordinate  prices  to  men 
whose  property  was  injured. 

You  are  wandering,  Mr.  Harrington  ?— It  is  not 
wandering  at  all. 

Mr.  Murphy  here  again  read  the  extract  from  the 
Kerry  Sentinel  of  November  5,  1880.  (To  witness) 
So  that  the  result  of  this  proceeding  is  this — you  give 
£10  to  the  people  ?— No,  I  did  not  give  £10. 

You  advised  that  it  should  be  given  ? — No  ;  I  asked 
that  assistance  should  be  given  to  defend  that  family 
for  an  act  for  which  they  were  not  morally  responsible . 

And  determined  to  defend,  or  did  not  dissent  from 
the  proposal  that  this  claim  should  be  defended  ? — Cer- 
tainly not  ;  I  agreed  that  it  should  be  defended ;  and  I 
think  if  you  had  been  there  yourself  you  would  have 
agreed  too  ;  you  would  have  objected  to  being  obliged 
to  pay  rates  for  these  claims. 

The  President. — Eeally,  Mr.  Harrington,  you 
must  restrain  yourself.  Do  not  make  observations 
personally  to  counsel. 

Witness. — I  claim  my  right. 

Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith. — You  have  no  right  to 
make  these  observations  as  counsel. 


Witness. — I  claim  no  right  as  counsel,  but  as  a 
witness. 

The  President.— You  have  no  right  to  make  per- 
sonal observations  to  counsel,  and  as  counsel  you  well 
know  that. 

Witness. — My  Lord,  I  know  how  to  conduct  myself 
as  counsel,  and  shall  do  so. 

Mr.  Murphy. — Did  you  summon  people  before  yon 
for  offences  against  the  Land  League  doctrines  ? — The 
witness  was  understood  to  reply  in  the  negative. 

Do  you  remember  a  complaint  being  preferred  by  a 
man  named  Ferriss  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  summon  the  men  respecting  whom  com- 
plaint was  made  to  appear  before  you  ? — I  am  per- 
fectly sure  that  I  did  not  ask  the  secretary  to  sum- 
mon them  in  any  hostile  manner. 

Mr.  Murphy  being  about  to  interrupt,  the  witness 
continued, — Excuse  me,  my  character  is  at  stake,  and 
I  will  not  be  shut  up.  I  wish  to  say  that  ultimately 
I  defended  the  very  men  against  whom  the  complaint 
had  been  made. 

Did  you  allow  your  branch  to  issue  summonses  ? — 
Certainly  not.  It  was  alleged  in  one  case  that  the 
secretary  had  issued  summonses  behind  my  back  with- 
out my  authority.  All  I  ever  did  was  to  intimate  to 
the  secretary  that  he  should  ask  persons  to  be  present 
at  a  meeting  in  order  that  they  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  contradicting  statements  made  respecting 
them. 

Did  you  in  one  case  say  this  to  a  man — "  We  have 
no  power  to  swear  you  and  no  advantage  would  result 

from  your    being    sworn.     Mr. has    been    called, 

and  his  statement  is  evidence  against  yours  "  ? — Yes. 

Did    you  say    afterwards — "  Then    you    are    deter- 
mined to  live  in  the  place  and  refuse  to  give  it  up. 
(A  voice,  '  Boycott  him.')"    Did  that  occur  ? — I  can- 
not say. 

Was  this  said  in  that  case — "Yon  must  see  that  you 
have  done  the  man  and  his  family  out  of  the  land  ;" 
and  was  this  the  reply — "  We  did  not  know  this  law 
was  in  force  "  ? — That  was  not  my  law,  but  the  law 
of  the  public  opinion  of  the  country. 

The  President. — Embodied  in  the  Land  League. 

Mr.  Murphy. — In  the  case  of  Ferriss,  did  you  on 
one  occasion  say,  "  They  were  becoming  an  important 
court.  Ho  had  an  affidavit  to  read  (laughter)  "  ? — I 
did  not  ask  Ferriss  to  make  an  afEdavit.  It  was  he 
who  desired  to  do  so.  In  my  absence  from  a  meeting 
a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  friends  of  Ferriss  to 
boycott  the  other  parties.  At  the  next  meeting,  when  I 
saw  that  resolution  on  the  minutes,!  refused  to  confirm 
them,  believing  the  resolution  to  be  wrongful  and  one 
which  might  involve  the  League  in  trouble. 

Now,  I  suggest  that  you  threatened  people  if  they 
did  not  submit  to  your  rule.  There  was  a  case  in 
which  a  man  who  had  taken  a  farm  was  told,  "  if 
you  do  not  come  to  reasonable  terms  I  promise  you  a 
meeting  will  be  held  at  yoiu:  door."  Was  that  a  good 
thing  ? — I  do  not  see  that  there  was  anything  terrible 
or  scandalous  in  that  language  in  the  circumstances  of 
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the  case.  Tho  most  difficult  cases  with  which  we  had 
to  deal  were  cases  in  which  members  of  the  same 
family  were  involved,  in  which,  for  example,  one 
brother  had  taken  a  farm  formerlyoocupied  by  another 
brother.     Such  cases  often  resulted  in  crime. 

You  have   spoken  about  your  minute-book.     Where 

is  it  ?    Have  you  kept  it  ?— No  ;  I  was   arre.^ted  at  a 

•  meeting  of  the  Tralee  Land  League,  and  as  I  left  the 

room  the  minute-book  was  lying  on  the  table.     I  have 

never  seen  it  since. 

You  were  arrested  on  this  occasion  and  imprisoned  ? 
— Yes  ;  I  was  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for  six 
weeks,  having  been  tried  by  magistrates  whose  con- 
duct we  had  impugned  at  that  very  meeting.  The 
witness  was  continuing,  when 

ThePp.ESlDENT  said, — Be  kind  enough  to  confine  your- 
self to  answering  the  questions  put  to  you. 

Wituess. — I  wish  to  explain,  as  there  may  be  an 
imputation  against  me  in  connexion  with  this  arrest. 

The  President. — You  do  not  answer  in  a  proper 
manner.  You  extend  your  answers  with  a  quantity  of 
matter  which  is  not  pertinent  to  the  questions  put  to 
you,  and,  as  a  professional  man,  you  ought  to  know 
that  it  is  not  pertineot. 

Witness. — I  am  sorry,  my  Lord,  that  you  do  not 
think  it  right  that  I  should  explain  the  circumstances 
of  my  arrest  and  imprisonment  with  a  view  to  prevent 
any  imputation  being  cast  upon  me. 

The  Pkesident.— This  is  an  additional  irregularity. 

Mr.  McTErHY. — When  you  came  out  of  gaol  did  you 
ascertain  what  had  become  of  the  minute-book  ? — I 
did  not.     The  book  was  never  in  my  custody. 

The  question  in  the  prosecution  against  you  was 
whether  you  had  held  land  courts  f — The  tharge  was 
for  conspiracy  and  the  particular  allegation  was  that 
our  meetings  were  land  courts. 

If  these  meetings  had  been  recorded  in  the  minute- 
book  it  could  have  been  quoted  against  you  ?— Yes,  I 
suppose  so.        * 

It  was  to  your  interest,  therefore,  that  the  book 
should  not  appear  again  ? — No,  for  I  had  refused  to 
sign  a  boycotting-  resolution  and  thus  the  production 
of  the  book  would  have  been  my  justiBcation  and  my 
defence.  Whether  I  should  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  circumstances  at  the  expense  of  my  colleagues  is 
another  matter. 

What  became  of  the  book  ? — I  have  never  heard  of 
it  since,  but  I -have  a  strong  impression  that  if  you 
inquired  of  the  secretary  you  might  find  it.  He  is  a 
man  who  is  very  fond  of  preserving  documentsji 

Were  there  serious  outrages  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tralee  after  tho  establishment  of  your  branch  in 
1880  ? — I  do  not  recoUecbthem. 

Itwas  established  onSeptember  28, and  on  October  4 
the  house  of  Edward  Browne  was  visited  ? — That 
was  in  the  Castleisland  district,  far  from  Tralee. 

On  November  7  three  shots  were  fired  into  the  house 
of  Terence  Boyle  ;  his  cow  and  horse  were  injured, 
and  a  notice  was  posted  on  his  door  ordering  him  to 
surrender  a  farm.    Did  it  not  strike  you  that  the  re- 


instatement of  the  tenant  in  a  case  which  has  been 
referred  to  would  lead  to  other  reinstatements  by 
moonlighters  ? — I  cannot  say  ;  moonlighters  never  had 
any  sympathy  from  me. 

Then,  on  December  3,  shots  were  fired  into  the 
house  of  Jeremiah  Sullivan,  and  it  was  discovered 
that  the  reason  was  that  his  wife  had  paid  the  rent. 
Now,  with  reference  to  your  arrest,  the  absence  of 
the  minute-book  frould  increase  the  difficulties  of  the 
prosecution  ? — The  books  were  on  the  table  when  the 
police  arrested  me.  If  they  wanted  the  books  they 
could  have  taken  them. 

They  omitted  to  take  the  books  ?— Yes. 

Did  somebody  else  take  them  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

In  1881  you  were  in  a  good  many  places  with 
Boyton  f  I  think  you  introduced  him  to  the  county  ? 
— No,  he  came  to  the  county  while  I  was  in  gaol,  but 
I  went  with  him  to  several  places. 

At  Killorglin,  on,  March  4, you  heard  Boyton  speak? 
—Yes. 

Did  he  say,  "  We  have  seen  plenty  of  them  (land- 
lords and  agents)  that  deserve  to  be  shot  at  any  man's 
hands  ' '  ? — I  do  not  believe  he  used  that  expression  in 
my  presence.  As  I  have  said,  I  believe  gross  in- 
justice was  done  to  him  by  that  report  of  the  speech. 

Did  he  say,  '*  I  have  always  denounced  the  commis- 
sion of  outrages  by  night  "  ?— That  is  very  likely,  for 
it  was  in  consonance  with  his  argument  throughout. 
It  was  in  connexion  with  that  observation  that  he 
used  the  unfortunate  expression  to  which  I  have 
already  drawn  attention. 

Did  he  say,  "But  meet  him  in  the  broad  daylight, 
and  if  you  must  blow  Lis  brains  out  blow  them  out  in 
the  daytime  "  ? — That  is  not  the  way  in  which  the 
point  was  put  ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  defend  what  he 
did  say. 

Did  he  use  those  words  ? — He  did,  but  in  a  longer 
sentence  than  that,  which  had  reference  to  a  speech 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Dillon.  He 
said  that  he  agreed  with  Mr. Dillon  that,  if  evicted,  he 
would  not  lurk  behind  a  hedge  to  shoot  a  landlord, 
but  would  take  revenge  then  and  there.  1  thought 
the    language  very  culpable. 

Did  you  receive  any  payment  from  the  Land  League 
in  1880  ? — None  whatever.  I  received  grants  for 
evicted  tenants  and  funds  for  defences,  but  nothing 
for  my  services.  I  was  offered  payment,  and  declined 
it.  I  only  received  the  amount  of  my  personal  ex- 
penses. 

On  May  20,  1880,  there  is  a  payment  to  you  for 
defending  an  assault  on  a  process-server  ? — I  cannot 
recollect  who  the  process-server  was;  it  was  no  serious 
assault. 

You  do  not  perhaps  consider  an  assault  on  a  process- 
server  serious  ? — As  well  as  on  anybody  else,  if  the 
assault  was  a  serious  one. 

Are  people  to  be  defended  because  the  person  they 
have  assaulted  is  a  process-server  ? — There  are  allega- 
tions of  assault  made  against  men  that  are  unjust,  and 
those  I  would  defend. 
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Were  you  in  Tralee  in  July,  1882,  when  Judge 
Lawson  held  the  assizes  there  ? — I  was  released  from 
gaol  at  the  end  of  May,  1882.  I  cannot  say  whether 
I  was  in  Tralee  at  that  time  ;  1  know  I  was  there 
sometime  in  June. 

Do  you  recollect  your  brother  writing  an  article  ? — 
My  brother  told  you  he  wrote  it. 

In  1882  were  threatening  notices  rife  in  the 
county  ? — I  cannot  speak  vei^  miich  as  to  Kerry  in 
1882  ;  I  was  released  at  the  end  of  May  or  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  and  only  a  short  time  after  I  was 
told  by  Mr.  Parnell  to  go  to  Dublin  to  take  charge 
there. 

Mr.  MtTBPHY  then  read  the  following  letter  :— 

"  Strictly  private  and  confidential. 

"  Broma,  County.  Kerry. 

•'  24th  August  1882. 

"  Eespected  Sir, — The  shark  is  now  astir.  The 
tenants  on  the  property  have  received  notices  to  meet 
the  new  agent  Trench,  and  he  evidently  intends  to 
outdo  us.  The  land-shark  wants  to  grab  all  the 
arrears  if  he  can,  and  holds  out  a  promise  of  25  per 
cent,  on  the  subsequent  rent,  and  he  talks  about  a  final 
settlement.  Now  after  the  united  stand  we  have  made 
and  the  bold  front  we  have  kept  to  the  land-shark  it 
would  be  cruel  that  through  any  artifice,  any  cunning 
artifice,  the  tenants  should  be  outflanked.  Wherethere  is 
darkness  I  know  you  will  be  only  too  willing  to  let 
in  light.  The  shark  wants  to  come  to  the  arrears 
before  giving  us  a  final  and  satisfactory  settlement  of 
future  rents.  The  wolf  seldom  changes  his  nature  ; 
it  is  only  fair  to  judge  the  future  by  the  past,  and 
we  know  full  well  after  getting  arrears  we  may  expect 
little  or  nothing  in  the  future.  It  is  possible  for  the 
shark  to  come  to  the  arrears  (under  the  Arrears  Bill) 
without  the  tenants'  consent.  It  is  our  intention,  if 
possible,  to  pay  nothing  under  the  Arrears  Bill  until 
we  first  get  what  we  want,  a  final  and  satisfactory 
settlement  about  future  rents.  The  tenants  generally 
are,  I  know,  determined  to  act  unitedly,  but  there  are 
among  them  a  few  weak-kneed  lads  who  it  would  be 
well  to  bring  to  a  sense  of  their  duty.  They  will  not 
be  advised  ;  ignorance  of  what  they  ought  to  do  has 
much  to  do  with  their  want  of  determination,  and  it 
will  not,  I  trnst,  be  too  much  to  ask  you  kindly  to 
send  me  half-a-dozen  of  printed  notices  directing  the 
tenants  one  and  all  how  they  should  act  ;  which 
notices  I  may  have  surreptitiously  posted  up, and  your 
kindness  I  shall  ever  gratefully  remember. 

"  I  am,  respected  Sir,  very  sincerely  yours, 

"   MOBTIMER  SHEBHAIT. 

"P.S. — Half -a-dozenthreateningnotices  will  be  good 
service.  'Tis  well  to  shake  Captain  Daylight  at  weak- 
kneed  scoundrels  ;  please  send  them  with  the  other 
notices.  I  shall  be  expecting  an  answer  after  Satur- 
day next.    M.  S." 

(To  witness.)     Did   you  receive  that  letter  ? — I  did 
not,  and  I  think  it  is  most  unfair  to  read  that  letter. 

You  did  not  receive  that  ?— I  did  not. 

Have  you  sworn  that  you  did  ?— I  have  not  sworn 
that  I  did.  I  believe  it  was  received  in  the  ofBoo  in 
my  absence- 
Did  you  swear  that  you  had  received  it  and  that 
you  had  thrown  it  in  the  waste-paper  basket  ? — The 
letter  was  received  in  the  office,  and  the  Government 
seized    everything  in  the   office,    and  that  letter  was 


produced.  No  attention  had  been  paid  to  it,  no 
notices  were  printed,  and  no  effect  was  given  to  it  in 
any  way.  I  cannot  say  whether  I  or  my  brother 
received  it,  but  if  I  received  it  I  threw  it  into  the 
waste-paper  basket. 

Were  you  examined  as  a  witness  at  your  brother's 
trial  ? — I  was. 

And  did  you  then  swear  that  you  had  received  it  and 
thrown  it  into  the  waste-paper  basket  ? — If  you  tell 
me  that  I  made  that  statement  I  have  no  doubt  that  I 
did,  but  that  is  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  I  remem- 
ber the  letter  being  read  at  the  trial.  I  would  know 
about  it  in  1883  without  being  able  to  remember  it 
in  1889. 

It  is  signed  by  Sheehan  ? — Yes. 

Is  it  known  now  that  it  was  not  signed  by  Sheehan  ? 
— I  cannot  say. 

Had  you  any  communication  with  Sheehan  ? — I  do 
not  know  that.  I  was  responsible  for  the  office  in 
August.     Most  of  my  time  was  spent  in  Dublin. 

Who  is  Mortimer  Sheehan  ? — I  know  a  man  of  that 
name  who  lives,  I  think,  at  Knocknagoshel.  I  think 
I  saw  him  once,  but  I  do  not  know  him. 

What  is  his  position  ? — Possibly  he  is  a  farmer,  as 
he  lives  in  that  part  of  the  country.  I  saw  him  once, 
and  saw  that  the  name  occurred  frequently  when  the 
trial  took  place,  but  I  do  not  know  Sheehan  person- 
ally. I  spoke  to  him  once.  I  think  it  is  only  fair 
that  I  should  draw  a  distinction  between  my  recollec- 
tion of  something  in  1882  when  I  gave  evidence  in 
1883,  and  my  recollection  of  it  now  in  1889. 

Do  you  consider  it  a  serious  letter  ? — It  was  a 
letter  which  I  should  consider  serious,  but  it  was 
never  acted  upon  and  effect  was  never  given  to  it. 

Did  you  say  at  the  trial  that  you  had  received  a 
great  many  of  a  similar  character,  and  that  you  had 
thrown  it  into  the  waste-paper  basket  ? — I  cannot 
tell  you,  but  if  you  read  any  portion  to  me  of  the  evi- 
dence I  gave  then  I  have  no  intention  of  denying  it 
now,  but  after  eight  or  nine  years  I  cannot  recollect 
every  incident. 

Did  you  go  to  the  police  about  it  ? — It  is  no  use 
asking  me  questions  about  it  now,  because  I  am  not 
clear  whether  I  received  it  or  not.  If  I  received  it 
I  do  not  believe  I  did  go  to  the  police. 

Was  tlwt  letter  lying  in  the  office  of  the  Kerry 
Sentinel  when  the  police  made  a  seizure  in  July,1882  ? 
— I  think  they  made  the  seizure  earlier  than  July  ;  I 
think  it  was  April  or  May.  I  was  in  Dublin 
almost  all  August.  I  tell  you  I  have  no  recollection 
of  having  received  the  letter,  but  if  you  tell  me  I 
stated  that  I  received  it  I  accept  it. 

Me.  JirSTiOB  A.  L.  Smith.— When  did  your  im- 
prisonment begin  and  end  ? — I  was  arrested  on  the  5th 
of  January,  1881,  and  was  nearly  six  weeks  in  prison. 

Mr.  Mttkphy  then  read  the  report  of  the  trial  from 
the  Freeman's  Journal  of  Jane  6,  1883,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  Mr.  T.  Haningtoo  was  examined  and 
stated  that  the  letter  was  one  of  scores  of  documents 
received  from  a  man  who  was  a  lunatic,    tbat  the 
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letter  was  signed  Mortimer  Sheehan,  but  that  he  did 
not  believe  it  was  written  by  the  man  at  all.  (To 
witness.)  I  suggest  that  you  must  have  received  that 
letter  ? — Certainly,  if  I  so  stated  ;  it  would  be  then 
quite  fresh  in  my  memory. 

Was  it  subsequently  proved  not  to  have  been  written 
by  Sheehan  ? — I  believe  so. 

You  know  that  the  real  writ'er  was  brought  to 
justice  and  convicted  and  sentenced  to  18  months'  im- 
prisonment ? — I  know  nothing  of  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  letter. 

Now,  I  want  to  know  a  little  more  about  the  books 
of  the  Tralee  branch  ;  can  you  give  me  any  books  ? — I 
have  given  all  the  information  I  can. 

Was  money  received  from  the  Central  League  in 
Dublin  ? — On  a  few  occasions  grants  were  received 
from  the  central  office  for  evicted  tenants. 

Was  there  a  book  in  which  these  grants  were 
entered  ? — I  do  not  believe  that  there  was  ;  my  recol- 
lection is  that  grants  from  the  Central  League  for 
evicted  tenants  were  merely  in  the  custody  of  the 
secretary,  and  the  cheques  were  not  to  be  cashed  by 
him,  but  handed  to  the  evicted  tenants.  There  was  no 
necessity  for  any  books  being  kept  in  connexion  with 
these  grants  ;  any  grants  would  be  published  in  the 
newspapers,  and  the  evicted  tenants  would  see  it 
themselves. 

Did  a  sum  of  £100  come  down  for  any  purpose  from 
the  Central  League  ? — If  a  sum  came  down  to  the 
credit  of  the  branch  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  secre- 
tary to  keep  an  account  of  it,  but  I  do  not  remember 
any  sum  coming  in  that  way. 

There  is  an  entry  "  Feb.  21,  1881,  Tralee  branch, 
£100."  Your  brother  suggested  that  no  such  amount 
ever  came  ? — Bxctase  me,  you  found  no  such  entry  in 
my  books  ;  it  must  have  been  in  the  Land  League 
books,  and  not  in  mine. 

In  the  books  of  the  Central  League  in  Dublin  ? — Of 
those  books  I  had  no  knowledge  ;  I  was  in  gaol  in 
February,  1881.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  books 
being  in  existence,  but  possibly  some  were  sent  to  the 
solicitor  for  our  defence.  All  the  oflScers  of  the. 
League  were  in  gaol  ;  eight  of  us  were  arrested. 

I  find  an  entry  in  the  book  of  the  Central  League  of 
a  relief  grant  to  the  Tralee  branch,  £50.  Was  that 
all  for  one  tenant  ? — No. 

Is  there  any  book  to  show  how  that  money  was  dis- 
posed of  ? — It  must  have  been  a  grant  sent  by  the 
conunittee  for  relief,  but  I  do  not  think  I  took  any 
part  in  its  distribution.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  secretary  made  himself  responsible  for  it, 
but  I  cannot  recollect  any  such  grant  being  made. 

Did  you  have  a  correspondence  with  the  Land 
League  ? — Yes  ;  there  were  a  few  letters  between  Mr. 
Brennan  and  myself. 

Have  those  letters  been  preserved  ? — No. 

Whose   duty  .would   it   be  to  keep  them  ? — If  they 
came  to  me  personally  I  should  keep   them  ;   if  they 
were  on  business  and  came  before  the. meetings; of  the,, 
■League  the  secretary  ■woi4ct^eep;titiein. 


Has  he  got  them  ? — Possibly.  I  have  not  communi- 
cated with'him,  but  I  would  be  glad  to  help  their 
Lordships  in  any  way. 

In  addition  to  being  president  of  the  Land  League 
of  Tralee,  were  you  in  the  habit  of  attending  any 
other  branches  ?— I  founded  several  branches. 

Did  you  attend  any  other  branches  as  a  member  ? — 1 
was  not  a  member  of  any  branch  except  the  Tralee 
branch.  I  attended  meetings  occasionally,  but  not 
for  a  long  period,  becanse  there  was  only  the  period 
between  October  and  January,  when  I  was  arrested. 

Did  delegates  from  Kerry  attend  at  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  one  ? — ^No  ;  I  was  in  gaol.  I  attended  a 
Land  Conference  in  1880,  but  I  was  not  then  a  member 
of  the  Land  League.  The  ineeting  was  not  confined 
to  members  of  the  Land  League.  I  was  there  in  my 
capacity  of  a  public  journalist.  I  was  then  opposed 
to  the  policy  and  programme  of  the  League. 
.  Was  Timothy  Horan  invited  to  attend  as  a  dele- 
gate ? — I  should  think  that  Timothy  Horan  was  not 
known  to  any  member  of  the  Land  League  at  that 
time.  I  am  almost  certain  that  he  was  not  a 
delegate. 

Are  you  aware  whether  I  should  find  it  recorded  in 
your  paper  ? — In  1880  ?  You  are  talking,  perhaps, 
about  1881.  I  have  no  knowledge  whether  he  was  or 
not  beyond  the  fact  mentioned  in  the  Timothy  Horan 
letter. 

Were  yon  present  at  the  Land  Conference? — Ab  the 
Land  Conference  of  1881  I  was  in  gaol  ;  in  1880  I 
was  present,  but  not  as  a  member  of  the  Land  League 
or  even  a  sympathizer  with  it.  I  say  that  there  is  no 
record  that  Timothy  Horan  and  I  attended  any  confer- 
ence. 

In  October,  1882,  you  went  to  Dublin  ? — I  went  in 
September  ;  I  was  there  in  October. 

Did  you  keep  your  correspondence  there  ? — Yes,  I 
think  every  letter  from  April,  1883.  Your  solicitor 
has  already  got  them. 

Did  you  correspond  with  Mr.  Parnell  ?— Not  very 
much  ;  my  correspondence  with  Mr.  Parnell  was  of  a 
very  limited  character.  It  was  my  duty  to  attend  to 
any  question  connected  with  the  Leagae.  Mr.  Parnell, 
of  course,  I  met  frequently  in  Parliament. 

To  your  knowledge  were  letters  written  to  him  by 
those  in  authority  in  Dublin  ? — I  do  not  think  there 
was  any  other  person  in  authority  in  Dublin  who 
would  write  to  him.  No  one  would  write  to  him  on 
any  question  of  policy  connected  with  the  League 
without  first  consulting  me. 

Was  there  any  rule  that  persons  in  authority  should 
not  write  to  Mr.  Parnell  ?— No.  There  was  a  rule 
that  persons  in  antbority  should  not  write  any  letters 
from  the  ofSce  in  theii  own  names,  but  in  my  name  ; 
and  they  were  not  allowed  to  write  on  any  new 
matter  which  I  had  not  dealt  with  without  first 
Bubmitting  it  to  me. 

Were  any  letters  'wtitten  .to  Mi.  Pamell  from  the 
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office  of  the  League  in  Dublin  between  1882  and 
1886  ? — I  cannot  say  ;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Not  a  single  letter  ? — There  may  have  been  some 
sent  to  Mr.  Pamell  with  my  name  to  them. 

I  suggest  that  the  letters  we  have  received  from 
Mr.  Parnell  are  not  of  the  character  we  expected  to 
find  ? — If  you  a.sk  me  anything  definite  I  will  answer. 

Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  any  business  let^.ers 
were  sent  to  Mr.  Parnell  fromtheNational  League  offices 
between  1882  and  1886  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any.  I 
think  all  the  letters  sent  him  must  have  been  by  me. 

Cross-examination  continued. — I  wrote  to  Mr.  Par- 
nell from  the  National  League  offices  occasionally, 
probably  not  half-a-dozen  times  ,  between  1882  and 
1886.  Any  member  of  the  Parliamentary  party  going 
into  the  League  offices  mighb  take  up  a  sheet  of  note- 
paper  as  in  a  club  and  write  to  Mr.  Parnell,  and  I 
cannot  say  whether  any  did.  I  dealt  with  all  the 
business  of  the  National  League.  I  have  not  had  any 
communication  with  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  in  my  life. 
Possibly  he  might  have  been  written  to  by  the 
National  League  while  he  was  president  of  the 
National  League  of  America,  but  with  that  exception 
there  have  been  no  communications  between  the 
National  League  and  Mr.  Egan  between  1882  and 
1886. 

Did  you  not  receive  any  letters  from  Egan,  your 
past  treasurer,  between  those  years  ? — No. 

I  am  told  that  in  the  minute-book  of  the  National 
League  which  has  oeen  produced  there  is  an  entry 
under  the  date  November  17,  1884,  stating  that  a 
letter  had  been  received  from  Mr.  P.  Egan  as  to  a 
deputation  of  Irish  members  going  to  America,  and 
that  this  was  referred  to  Mr.  Parnell  ? — That  is  quite 
right.  The  entry  says  :— "  After  some  discussion,  the 
following  resolution,  proposed  by  Mr.  Plarris  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Clancy,  was  adopted  : — '  Eesolved, 
that  Mr.  Egan's  letter  be  referred  to  Mr.  Parnell, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  his  opinion  in  order  to 
put  the  same  before  the  organizing  committee.  If 
immediate  action  be  necessary,  we  request  Mr. 
Harrington  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  organizing 
committee.'  " 

Cross-examination  continued. — I  really  cannot  say 
whether  there  is  any  letter  subsequently  referring  to 
the  matter  in  the  League  books.  It  is  possible  that 
there  is  a  letter  to  Mr.  Parnell  asking  what  should  be 
done.  Mr.  Egan's  letter  may  not  have  been  answered. 
It  is  possible  that  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Parnell  about  it, 
and  did  not  write  to  him,  meeting  him  either  in  the 
House  of  Commons  or  at  Avondale.  The  letters 
which  have  been  read,  written  by  me  to  the  National 
League  branches,  were  not  all  written  in  1885  and  1886  ; 
some  were  written  in  1883  and  1884.  I  was  sincerely 
desirous  of  stopping  outrages.  I  know  that,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  some  persons  attributed  the  outrages  in 
1881,  1882,  1883,  and  1884  to  the  operations  of  the 
League. 

How  comes  it  that  I  do  not  find  any  extracts  pro- 
duced from  letters  sent  between  1882  and  1884  to  the 


different  branches  of  the  same  energetic  character  as 
those  written  in  1885  and  1886  ?— There  were  fewer 
branches  of  the  League  then.  It  spread  very  rapidly 
in  1885,  the  year  of  the  general  election. 

How  is  it,  if  you  were  sincerely  desirous  between 
1882  and  1884  of  putting  down  outrages,  that  no 
resolution  is  to  be  found  in  your  books  condemning 
them  before  April,  1884  ? — Letters  condemning  out- 
rages were  written  to  the  branches  from  time  to  time. 
The  organization  was  established  in  1882,  and  when- 
ever the  action  of  a  branch  was  brought  under  my 
notice  I  wrote  censuring  it. 

I  collect  from  you  that  you  were  interested  in 
the  election  of  guardians  at  which  MacSweeney 
was  a  candidate  ? — I  took  interest  in  the  elec- 
tion of  guardians  for  •  Killarney  Union,  as  we 
were  then  trying  to  win  the  chairmanship 
from  the  popular  party. 

Was  not  the  election  one  in  which  it  was  thought 
there  would  be  a  close  contest  ? — It  proved  after- 
wards that  it  was  not  a  close  contest. 

The  expectation  is  sometimes  different  from  the 
event.  Was  it  not  expected  to  be  a  close  contest  ? — 
I  never  did  expect  it. 

Did  you  busy  yourself  about  the  election  ?— No, 
except  attending  one  meeting  on  Sunday  in  the  dis- 
trict. The  candidates  were  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr. 
MacSweeney.  They  were  candidates  for  one  of  the 
divisions,  and  the  meeting  I  attended  had  reference  to 
all.  Mr.  Burke, whom  I  spoke  against,  is  a  gentleman 
I  know  well. 

Do  you  know  Thomas  Brosnan  ? — No. 

Nor  Nicholas  Brosnan  ? — No. 

You  have  never  spoken  to  two  men  of  those  names  ? 
— I  have  never  spoken  to  them  on  any  subject  con- 
nected with  the  Poor  Law  election.  I  did  not  know 
them. 

Did  Thomas  O'Connor  ever  ask  you  for  what  he  had 
been  promised  ? — He  never  spoke  to  me  in  the  course 
of  my  life,  and  he  certainly  did  not  ask  me  for  what 
he  says  I  had  promised  him,  or  he  would  have  met 
with  a  warm  reception.  I  never  saw  Thomas  O'Con- 
nor, nor  do  I  know  his  father  or  his  brother  per- 
sonally. I  have  had  letters  from  the  brother,  as  be  is 
secretary  of  the  local  League.  When  Thomas  O'Connor 
was  going  up  to  be  examined  I  remarked  to  one  of  my 
colleagues  that  I  did  not  know  him. 

Cross-examination  resumed. — I  have  once  been  in 
the  Garron  district  on  the  occasion  I  have  mentioned. 
I  have  never  been  there  since  the  election. 

Was  it  not  the  policy  of  the  League  to  advise  re- 
sistance to  the  sheriff's  taking  possession  ?— That 
was  the  policy  of  the  Land  League.  The  policy  of 
the  National  League  was  first  of  all  to  relieve  the 
evicted  tenants  who  had  been  aided  by  the  Land 
League  and  the  Mansion-house  Fund, 

In  your  letter  to  O'Connor  you  say  that  at  the  next 
meeting  you  will  lay  these  letters  before  the  com- 
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mittee  f — I  believe  that  the   application   was  sent  in 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

Did  you  not  think  it  hard  that  people  who  had 
obeyed  the  rule  of  the  League  and  suffered  themselves 
to  be  evicted  should  be  refused  a  grant  ? — We  asked 
no  tenants  to  be  evicted  according  to  the  rule  of  the 
League. 
'  We  have  got  a  great  many  grants  to  evicted  tenants 
and  so  on.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  in  the  whole  of 
your  books  we  shall  find  no  grant  to  any  of  the  un- 
happy people  who  suffered  outrage  ? — Our  grants  were 
made  in  accordance,  with  the  object  for  which  the 
money  was  given  to  ns.  The  money  was  given  to  us 
for  evicted  tenants,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

You  showed  no  sympathy  in  the  shape  of  a  resolu- 
tion or  in  the  shape  of  money  with  the  people  who 
were  outraged  ? — Oh,  indeed,  there  are  hundreds  of 
cases  of  sympathy  by  resolution. 

Were  there  any  resolutions  of  the  kind  passed  by 
the  Central  League  ? — There  was  no  resolution  of  the 
kind  ever  passed  by  the  Central  League.  The  Central 
League  was  only  the  public  expression  of  the  policy 
of  the  League.     It  did  not  pass  resolutions. 

This  concluded  the  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Harrington  then  said, — My  Lords,  there  was  an 
allegation  made  against  me  by  the  Attorney-General 
in  the  course  of  the  case  that  I  had  interfered  with  a 
witness  during  the  adjournment  of  the  Court  for 
luncheon.  I  wish  to  say  that  in  that  allegation  there 
is  not  the  slightest  shadow  of  truth.  I  never  spoke 
tu  the  man,  either  here  or  anywhere  else,  in  my  life. 
I  had  no  communication  with  him  whatever,  and  I 
hope  the  Attorney-General  will  see  his  way  to  with- 
draw the  statement. 

Ee-examined  by  Mr.  Eeid. — I  want  to  ask  you 
whether  you  kept  a  press  copy  of  all  the  letters,  or 
only  some  of  them  ?— Of  every  letter,  with  perhaps  a 
very  few  exceptions.  When  I  was  in  London  I  had  to 
attend  to  a  matter  of  importance  in  reference  to  the 
business  of  the  League.  I  may  have  written  from 
London.  In  that  case  there  would  be  no  press  copy 
of  the  letter. 

Would  the  omission  to  take  a  press  copy  of  a  letter 
he  accidental  ? — Oh,  certainly. 

Did  you  keep  the  letters  that  passed  between  the 
different  members  of  the  League  ?— No,  I  did  not. 

I  mean  the  leaders  of  the  League  ? — Oh,  no  ;  they 
were  responsible  for  their  own  letters. 

1  believe  a  great  part  of  the  crime  in  Ireland  in 
1883  and  1884  was  in  Kerry  f — Yes,  a  very  large 
portion  of  it. 

The  League  itself  was  not  strong  in  point  of 
numbers  in  1883  and  1884  ? — The  League  itself  was 
strong.  There  was  a  fair  number  of  branches,  but  not 
one-third  of  what  they  ultimately  reached. 

In  1885  and  1886  were  there  large  numbers  of  fresh 
branches  epened  ? — Oh,  large  numbers. 

Very  well,  there  are  just  three  more  letters  I 
Bhould  like  to  put  in  as  further  specimens  of  objec- 


tions to  different  grants.  The  first  is  dated  August  5, 
1886,  and  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Foley, 
Annascaul  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — It  is  not  permissible  for  branches  to 
pass  resolutions  condemnatory  of  people  for  not  join- 
ing the, National  League  ;  and  be  most  careful  that 
no  mistake  of  this  kind  is  made  by  your  branch." 
The  next  is  dated  August  19,  1886,  and  is  addressed  to 
Mr.  William  Coleman,  Duke-street,  Athy  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
passing  of  such  a  resoluifion  by  the  branch  of  the 
National  League  was  altogether  outside  its  powers, 
and  that  it  was  a  false  policy,  both  as  regards  the 
labourers  and  the  farmers,  to  have  such  a  resolution 
adopted  by  a  branch.  We  have  to  look,  not  to  the 
interests  of  one  or  two  men,  but  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  country  ;  and  every  one  knows  it 
would  be  a  perfectly  absurd  policy  to  introduce  re- 
solutions into  a  branch  of  the  National  League  that 
would  prevent  this  country  availing  of  the  modern  im- 
provements that  are  being  introduced  into  various 
tradfes  and  industries.  So  far  from  machines  of  this 
kind  prejudicing  the  interests  of  the  labourers,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  in  the  end  they  prove  beneficial,  and 
increase  rather  than  diminish  the  opportunities  for 
the  employment  of  labour." 

The  next  is  dated  November  25,  1886,  and  addressed 
to  Mr.  J.  M'Lindon,  Kilcoo  : — 

"  Dear  Sir,— The  organizing  committee  are  strictly 
opposed  to  coercion  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  membership  of  their  branches,  and  will 
visit  with  dissolution  any  branch  which  would  have 
recourse  to  the  means  suggested  in  your  letter." 

This  concluded  the  re-examination,  and  Mr. 
Harrington  left  the  box. 

Mr.  Reid. — My  Lords,  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Lock- 
wood,  who  represents  Mr.  Sexton,  desires  me  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  pamphlet  put  in  by 
Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan  there  are  a  number  of  utterances 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Sexton  denouncing  crime.  It 
would  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  read  them. 

The  Commissioners  then  adjourned,  it  being  ten 
minutes  to  4  o'clock. 


THURSDAY,  JUNE  27. 

The  Special  Commissioners  held  their  97th  sitting 
to-day  at  half-past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court 
of  the  Koyal  Courts  of  Justice. 

On  the    Commissioners'  taking    their   seats, 

Mr.  R.  T.  Reid  rose  and  said  : — My  Lords, 
in  regard  to  a  matter  I  mentioned  the  other 
day — viz.,  the  asking  for  returns  from  Ireland  in 
regard  to  people  being  attacked  for  taking  evicted 
farms — I  had  not  then  the  reference  to  the  shorthand 
notes  where  the  witness  Powell  was  being  cross- 
examined  by  myself.     (Reading.) 

' '  Do  you  really  say  you  never  heard  of  any  tenant 
being  outraged,  or  moonlighted,  or  attacked  for  taking 
land  from  which  another  had  been  evicted  before 
1879  ?— Never. 

"  The  Attorney-General. — Evicted  for  non-payment 
of  rent,  Mr.  Reid.  I  only  want  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood. We  have  never  suggested  (and  I  think  it  is 
pretty  clear)  that    there  were  not  instances  of' private 
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malice  of  a  man  who  had  held  land  going  and  out- 
raging another,  and  they  were  brought  to  justice  not 
infrequently  for  it.  I  do  not  want  to  be  misunder- 
stood. Our  point  is  there  never  had  been  any  organiza- 
tion to  prevent  persons  paying  their  rent  or  to  punish 
persons  for  taking  evicted  ianns,  as  evicted  farms. 
The  question  put  was — Evicted  for  non-payment  of 
rent. 

"  Mr.  R.  T.  Eeid.— I  will  not  discuss  what  the 
previous  questions  have  been  throughout  the  case.  I 
do  not  assent  to  my  friend's  view. 

"  The  I'resident. — I  have  noticed  to-day  they  have 
been  put  in  that  form. 

"  Mr.  E.  T.  Eeid.— Yes." 
Questions  were  asked  as  to  persons  being  punished  for 
taking  evicted  land  ;  my  friend  alters  the  form  of  the 
question  ;  my  point,  is  that  persoas  were  outraged 
before  1879  tor  taking  evicted  farms  ;  that  was  the 
point  which  I  was  upon,  and  which  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Eonan.  I  feel  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  have 
these  returns  until  a  time  long  before  which,  I  hope, your 
Lordships  will  have  other  matters  to  consider,  and 
ourselves  also  ;  it  would  not  be  possible  within  tha 
time  to  get  these  returns,  tor  they  must  be  full.  I 
mean  I  should  require  to  ask  for  them  for  all  the 
counties  in  Ireland  ;  but  if  my  learned  friend  the 
Attorney-General  does  not  object,  I  would  ask  your 
Xiordships  to  refer  to  the  contemporaneous  records 
before  1879  for  the  fact  that  people  were  outraged 
for  taking  evicted  farms.    ' 

The  President. — What  returns  have  you  got  ?    ' 

Mr.  E.  T.  Eeid. — These  are  returns  of  persons  who 
have  been  injured  for  taking  evicted  farms  in  many 
counties  in  Ireland.  ' 

The  President. —I  understand  you  to  say,  if  the 
Attorney-General  will  accept  that,  you  do  not  any 
longer  ask  for  these  returns  to  be  furnished  ? 

Mr.  E.  T.  Eeid.— That  is  so. 

The  President.— Then,  Mr.  Attorney,  will  you  have 
the  kindness  to  look  at  them  ?  ■  . 

The  Attoeney-Geneeai,.— I  will,  my  Lord  ;  but  I 
must  respectfully  say  that  I  have  not  altered  my 
position  in  any  way.  I  will  endeavour  to  see  if  I 
can  admit  this  ;  but  your  Lordships  must  understand 
that  I  desire,  if  possible,  that,  at  any  rate  for  the  five 
(Counties  to  which  the  evidence  has  been  mainly 
addressed,  your  Lordships  should  pursue  the  course  of 
asking  for  a  summary  or  precis  of  the  same  counties, 
like  that  for  the  same  counties  after  1879.  I  cannot 
believe  that  there  can  be  any  extraordinary  delay  in 
getting  that  return. 

The  President.- I  requested  Mr.  Eeid  to  put  in 
writing  what  he  wanted.  Has  not  that  intormation 
been  supplied  to  Mr.  Cunynghame  ? 

Mr.  E.  T.  Eeid.— No,  my  Lord,  because  I  wish  to 
shorten  all  this. 

The  President  (to  the  Attorney-General).- 1  will 
ask  you  to  look  at  the  extracts  from  the  newspapers 
•which  Mr.  Eeid  proposes  to  put  in,  and  which,  it 
seems   to   me,  for   this   purpose   might  be  reasonably 


accepted — that  is  to  say,  in  support  of  his  general 
proposition  that  outrages  of  a  particular  character 
were  frequent  before  the  year  1879.  Well,  then,  also 
I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  not  send  a  request  over 
that  we  should  have  these  returns.  If,  fortunately, 
they  come  in  time  for  ns,  so  much  the  better.  If 
not,  there  would  only  be  the  expense. 

The  Attoritet-Genbral.- First,  I  will  look  at  the 
return,  my  Lords,  and  see  if  I  can  possibly  admit  it  ; 
secondly,  I  should  certainly  ask  your  Lordships  thai 
there  should  be  obtained,  if  possible,  for  the  tefi  years 
preceding,  intormation  of  the  same  character  which 
has  been  supplied  for  the  years  after  1879. 

The  President. — Let  a  request  be  made  that  a 
return  be  made  in  similar  form  to  that  which  has  been 
already  supplied  for  the  ten  years  preceding  1879  for 
the  five  counties. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Eeid. — It  may  come  too  late  ;  but  it  it 
comes  in  time,  when  anything  arises  which  does  call 
for  further  evidence,  of  course  I  may  have  to  call 
more  witnesses. 


The  Eev.  H.  Hewson,  P.P.,  was  the  next  witness 
called,  and  was  examined  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Eeid. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Eeid. — My  Lords,  we  propose  to  call  a 
few  witnesses  from  Mayo,  because  that  was  the  cradle 
of  the  League,  and  we  wish  to  give  some  evidence  as 
to  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the  League 
We  have  also  evidence  to  give  as  regards  Cross- 
molina,  because  there  was,  practically,  a  charge  of 
organization  connected  with  the  Land  League. 

Where  is  your  church  at  the  present  time  ? — In 
Belmullet,  county  Mayo.  I  have  been  parish  priest 
there  since  3873,  and  I  was  curate  there  previously 
from  1860  to  1864.  The  people  are  very  poor,  and 
have  made  all  the  improvements  in  that  district 
themselves.  Some  of  the  landlords,  the  greater 
number,  reside,  some  are  absentees.  From  informa- 
tion I  have  gained  from  the  census  returns  there  bad 
been  numbers  of  clearances  on  a  very  large  scale  in 
that  district.  Among  the  landlords  in  my  neighbour- 
hood there  is  a  Mr.  Arthur  Bingham.  He  does  not 
reside  in  my  parish  ;  but  I  know  him  very  well. 
When  I  was  appointed  in  1873,  two  parishes  were 
cut  up  into  three  ;  the  parish  in  which  Mr.  Bingham 
now  resides  was  then  in  my  parish.  Mr.  Bingham 
exacted  duty  work  from  his  tenants  until  the  League 
was  started.  Duty  work  meant  this — that  in  addition 
to  the  money  paid  as  rent  the  tenants  had  to  give  a 
certain  number  of  days'  labour  in  the  year  ;  in  his 
case,  six  in  the  spring-time  and  six  in  the  harvest- 
time,  and  it  they  omitted,  no  matter  from  what  cause, 
to  give  this  work  they  were  charged  2s.  6d.  a  day, 
and  in  the  receipt  it  was  given  something  in  this 
form  : — "Eeoeived  from  So-and-so  the  sum  o£  £  s.  d., 
and  so  many  days'  duty  work  in  payment  of ' ' 

Were  the  tenants  in  a  state  of  distress  in  1879  and 
1880? — I  have  not  had  to  deal  with  his  tenants, 
except  in  this  way— I  was  a  member  of  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough's   Eelief  Fund   and   also   of  the  Bel< 
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mullet  Belief  Committee.  There  were  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  guardians,  the  Protestant  clergyman, 
and  myself,  and  we  had  to  meet  and  to  allocate  upon 
bow  to  distribute  the  relief,  and  in  that  way  I  had  to 
deal  with  that  locality. 

Did  his  tenants  get  relief  in  1879  and  18S0  ?— So  far 
as  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge,  they  got  no  relief  ; 
but  we  gave  the  parish  priest  money  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  distress  in  the  district.  I  cannot  say  of 
my  own  knowledge  whether  his  tenants  received 
relief  or  not. 

He  was  firSi  at,  we  know.  Had  the  Land 
League  been  suppressed  at  the  time  he  was  fired 
at,  do  you  recollect  ? — It  had  been. 

Me.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.— In  October,  1881  ? 

Witness. — In  October,  1881  ;  I  cannot  say  whether 
it  was  when  he  was  fired  at,  I  think  it  was  ;  will 
you 'give  me  the  date  ? 

Mb.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith. — October  3. 

Mr.  E.T.  Reid. — ^The  Land  League  would  probably 
not  be  suppressed  until  a  late  day  in  the  month  of 
October,  1881  ;  but  as  far  as  you  are  aware  had  the 
League  or  its  leaders  anything  to  do  with  his  being 
fired  at  ? — I  was  one  myself.    Nothing  whatever. 

I  believe  that  you  can  speak  of  Erris  parish  ? — Yes, 
Belmullet  is  a  portion  of  the  barony  of  Erris  ;  I  know 
that  district  well.  When  I  was  formerly  curate  of 
Belmullet  from  1860  to  1864,  quite  a  number  of  the 
people  from  the  district,  which  then  be)  onged  or  was 
attached  to  my  present  parish,  went  to  England  and 
Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  making  money  to  pay 
their  rents. 

Were  there  before  1879  any  secret  societies  or 
germs  of  secret  societies  in  existence? — There  were. 

Did  you  preside  at  a  public  meeting,  and  become 
yourself  a  member  of  tjie  League  ? — I  presided  at  a 
public  meeting  held  in  October,  1880.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  outrages  during  the  period  of  the  League's 
existence  in  my  neighbourhood  ;  I  cannot  recollect 
any  at  present.    Belmullet  was  my  police  district. 

Did  yoa  and  your  coadjutors  in  committee  of  the 
Land  League  do  your  best  to  prevent  outrage  and 
violence  of  all  kinds  ? — Inever  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  Land  League  except  some  two  or  three,  probably 
before  its  suppression.  I  was  not  a  member,  in  point 
of  fact,  until  th,en  ;  but  I  have  often  and  often  had 
conversa'tions  with  those  who  were  members  of  the 
committee  of  the  League,  and  they  expressed  them- 
selves as  opposed  to  outrage,  and  from  time  to  time 
deputed  me  in  a  way  to  call  public  attention  to  the 
fact  that  no  outrage  should  be  committed  ;  and  I  did 
BO.  In  1881  there  was  an  event  which  embittered  the 
feeling  between  landlord  and  tenant.  There  was  a 
verdict  of  murder  brought  in  against  the  police  for 
having  murdered  two  women  who  were  shot.  I  was 
present  during  the  inquest  and  the  post-mortem 
examination,  and  I  went  to  see  others  who  had  been 
shot.  I  was  deputed  by  the  county  inspector  of 
police,  who  gave  them  a  guarantee  that  if  they  sub- 


mitted themselves  to  medical  examination  they  would 
not  be  proceeded  against.  After  that  the  Land  League 
was  suppressed,  and  after  that  there  was  a  revival  of 
secret  organization,  as  far  as  I  could  judge  from  my 
position.  We  had  a  number  of  evictions  on  March  2, 
1882.  There  were  tenants  of  Mr.  Carter  evicted,  and 
he  was  fired  at  within  a  fortnight. 

Now,  Mr.  Carter  has  made  some  statements  about 
his  rental  having  been  reduced,  denying  that  hla:| 
rental  was  largely  reduced.  Did  you  speak  to  him' 
after  on  the  subject  ? — After  his  return  from  the  Com- 
mission. In  October  or  the  beginning  of  November 
last  he  came  down  to  Belmullet  and  sent  me  a  copy; 
of  the  London  Tim^s,  part  II.,  containing  a  report  of 
his  evidence.  He  sent  me  a  short  note  saying  he  was 
not  fully  reported  in  the  Freeman,  and  he  was  anxious 
to  give  me  a  full  statement — a  fuller  statement  thaif 
appeared  in  the  Freeman  of  his  evidence.  He  re- 
quested that  I  would  return  him  the  papers.  I  went 
back  with  the  papers  and  I  interrogated  him  on  one  or 
two  points  in  regard  to  his  statement  as  to  rents  not 
having  been  reduced,  as  I  (Wd  not  understand  it,  and 
he  led  me  to  believe,  stated  in  express  terms,  that  he 
did  make  these  statements  under  these  circumstances.. 
The  Land  Sub-Commissioners  did  give  a  reduction  to 
his  tenants  when  old  leasee  fell  through  in  Belmullet, 
and  he  added  to  the  rents  as  being  paid  by  them  pre- 
vious to  the  leases  falling  out,  so  that  the  rental  at 
present,  as  compared  with  the  rental  before  the  re- 
duction took  place,  is  nearly  identical.  Carter  was 
never  a  bad  landlord ;  his  rents  were  reduced  by  some- 
thing like  18  per  cent.  I  do  not  think  the  rack- 
renting  would  be  the  cause  of  his  unpopularity. 
Thirteen  days  before  he  was  shot  he  had  evicted  nine 
tenants.  They  were  very  poor  ;  they  were  evicted  on 
March  2.  On  or  about  March  19  an  American  lady 
named  Miss  O'SuUivan  happened  to  be  in  Belmullet. 
I  brought  her  to  the  scene  of  the  evictions,  and  shp 
gave  me  £27  to  be  given  to  the  evicted  families  in 
sums  from  week  to  week  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  family  they  had  ;  I  have  the  statistics  to  give  if 
necessary. 

Did  Dominick  O'Donnell  evict  tenants? — He  did  not 
reside  in  my  parish  ;  I  knew  him  very  well,  and 
knew  the  district  in  which  he  resided  ;  I  was  not 
present  at  the  time.  In  1881  he  made  a  claim  for  hay 
that  was  burnt  ;  it  was  thrown  out  by  the  Special 
Sessions  and  allowed  by  the  Grand  Jury.  I  have  got 
here  a  record  of  a  conviction  against  Mr.  O'Doimell. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. — This,  my  Lords,  is  a  record 
signed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown. 

The  Attorkey-Genekal.— My  Lords,  with  great 
deference,  if  this  be  produced  by  the  rev,  gentleman 
to  throw  doubt  on  the  credit  of  the  other  witness,  it 
seems  to  me  tu  be  pressing  it  too  far. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Reid.— My  Lords,  with  deference  I 
hardly  think  so  ;  witnesses  were  called  of 
whpm     we      had      no     notice,     a     matter      which 
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I  only  state  now  and  do  not  comment  upon. 
In  the  circumstances  we  could  not  arrange  adequately 
for  the  cross-examination  of  the  witness. 

The  Peesident. — The  circumstances  are  so  excep- 
tional that  some  latitude  may  perhaps  be  allowed. 

Mr.  Eeid. — The  year  of  the  conviction  is  1863. 

The  Attoenet-Genebal.— Then  it  can  bo  put  in. 

Mr.  Beiu  read  the  record,  which  set  out  that  the 
defendant  pleaded  guilty  to  an  indictment  charging 
tim  with  falsely  and  fraudulently  altering  a  certain 
rate-book  in  Belmullet. 

Mb.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.— Was  anything  done  to 
him? 

Mr.  Eeid. — He  was  bound  over  in  the  siun  of  £100 
to  come  up  for  judgment  if  required.  Nothing  was 
done  to  him. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  case  of  Thomas  Barrett, 
as  to  which  evidence  has  been  given  here.  Did  you 
know  him  ? — Yes  ;  but  he  was  not  a  parishioner  of 
mine. 

You  knew  the  general  belief  in  the  neighbourhood 
with  respect  to  him  ? — I  did. 

Was  a  meeting  held  at  Glencastle  Chapel  on 
October  23,  1885,  for  the  establishment  of  the 
National  League  ? — The  minute-book  will  tell  you. 

Have  you  the  minute-book  of  the  National  League  ? 
—I  have. 

Have  you  the  book  of  the  Land  League  ? — No. 

Do  you  know  what  has  happened  to  it  ? — No. 

Was  this  resolution  passed  at  the  meeting  of 
October  25,  1885  : — "  That  while  we  approve  of  the 
tenant  farmers  in  the  country  using  every  legitimate 
means  to  possess  their  holdings  on  the  lowest  possible 
terms,  we  must  condemn  all  unlawful  means  or  out- 
rage of  any  kind  committed  to  obtain  the  same  end"? 
—Yes. 

During  the  existence  of  your  branch  did  you  conduct 
your  business  in  that  spirit  ? — Yes. 

Did  the  branch  cease  to  exist  on  October  23,  1887  ? 
—I  see  from  the  book  that  the  date  was  November  11, 
1887. 

With  regard'  to  what  is  now  called  "  landg-ab- 
bing,"  did  you  know  it  before  1879  ? — Yes  ;  but  it 
was  not  expressed  in  that  way. 

Did  that  which  is  now  condemned  and  denounced  as 
*'  landgrabbing  "  by  League  speakers  exist  before 
1879  in  Ireland  ? — Yes  ;  our  people  spoke  Irish 
almost  exclusively,  and  they  used  an  Irish  term  to 
express  what  is  now  called  landgrabbing. 

Was  landgrabbing  condemned  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Land  League  P—Yes .  Thelrish.term  applied 
to  it  showed  in  what  detestation  it  was  held.  There 
was  a  reference  to  it  as  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins 
— covetousnoss. 

Had  the  rents  in  the  neighbourhood  been  largely 
increased  in  your  time  ? — Not  in  my  lime.  They  were 
decreased  rather  in  my  time.  But  in  a  few  instances 
in  which  a  fair  rent  had  been  fixed,  and  in  which  the 
landlord  subsequently  regained  possession  of  the  land 


and  acquired  the  tenant-right,  the  rent  was  raised  on 
the  reletting  of  the  land. 

I  believe  you  have  made  out  a  rental  list  showing 
the  judicial  reductions  and  the  Poor  Law  valuations  ? — 
Yes. 

The  list  refers  to  one  townland  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Eeid. — I  propose  to  put  this  list  in,  my  Lord. 

The  Attornby-Genebal.— I  understand  that  this 
list  has  been  compiled  from  the  statements  of  the 
tenants.  It  is  therefore  no  more  than  hearsay  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Reid. — I  want  to  bring  before  your  Londships  a 
picture  of  the  state  of  things  in  a  particular  townland 
in  order  that  your  Lordships  may  realize  what  an 
intense  strain  there  was  and  what  necessity  there  was 
for  a  strong  organization  to  meet  it.  To  prove  the 
circumstances  in  another  way  w6uld  necessitate  our 
calling  a  multitude  of  witnesses. 

The  Attoenet-Genebal. — I  cannot  accept  *thia 
tabulated  statement  from  the  witiless. 

The  Peesident. — I  must  rule,  as  a  matter  of  law, 
that  it  is  not  admissible  as  evidence,  and  it  would  be 
necessary  to  know  something  of  the  circumstances  in 
each  one  of  these  cases  in  order  to  judge  the  value  of 
these  figures. 

Mr.  Keid.— I  will  ask  the  witness  whether  the 
tenants  do  not  make  all  the  improvemeutsthemselves. 

The  President. — He  has  already  said  that,  but 
there  are  many  other  circumstances  which  we  should 
have  to  take  into  consideration.  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  smooth  over  any  diflicnlty,  but  we  are  bound  by 
the  law. 

The  Attobney-Geneeal.— I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
consent  to  have  this  picture  drawn. 

The  President. — You  want  the  lights  and  shadows, 
Mr.  Attorney,  as  well  as  the  outlines.     (Laughter.) 

The  witness  was  then  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkin- 
son.— Give  nie  any  instance  nf  an  outrage  committed 
on  a  man  in  the  20  years  before  1879,  the  reason  being 
his  having  taken  a  farm  from  which  another  man  had 
been  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent  ? — I  remember 
there  was  such  a  case,  that  of  John  Eiley,  of  Drum. 
I  am  positive  that  case  occurred  before  1879. 

Is  that  the  only  one  ? — I  do  not  recollect  any  other. 

Who  had  been  the  former  tenant  on  the  land  in  this 
case  ? — K  man  named  Crane. 

Whywasheevicted  ?— Because  the  landlord  wished  to 
evict  him. 

I  asked  you  whether  you  knew  a  case  of  outrage 
committed  upon  a  man  before  1879  for  having  taken  a 
farm  from  which  a  tenant  had  been  evicted  for  non- 
payment of  rent  ? — I  do  not  believe  that  Crane  was 
evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent. 

Can  you,  then,  mention  any  case  of  outrage  com- 
mitted in  the  circumstances  which  I  have  described  ? 
— I  cannot. 

Can  you  point  to  any  speech  or  article  in  the  20 
years  before  1879  in  which  the  taking  of  a  farm  from 
which  a  man  had  been  evicted  for  non-payment  of 
rent  was   condemned    or  denounced  ? — No. 
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tJntil  the  Land  League  leaders  preached  the  doctrine 
that  farms  from  which  persons  had  been  evicted 
shouldnotbe  taken,  did  you  ever  hear  that  doctrine 
preached  ?— No. 

Until  the  Land  League  was  established  did  you  ever 
know  of  any  combination  amongst  tenants  not  to  pay 
their  rents  ? — No. 

Until  the  Land  League  was  established  did  you  ever 
hear  any  person  make  a  speech  or  did  you  ever  read 
any  newspaper  article  in  which  the  non-payment  of 
rent  was  advocated  ? — No, 

From  1860  to  1865  agricultural  affairs  were 
prosperous  in  Ireland,  were  they  not  ? — I  could  not  say 
that  from  my  own  knowledge. 

From  1865  to  1875  were  not  agricultural  affairs 
prosperous  ? — I  know  that  from  1860  to  1864  we  had 
a  relief  committee  every  year  in  Belmullet. 

From  1805  to  1875  were  not  agricultural  alfairs 
exceedingly  prosperous  ? — What  I  recollect  is  that 
the  people  always  complained  that  the  rents  were  too 
high. 

Cannot  you  tell  us  whether  their  affairs  were 
jwosperous  or  not  ? — Their  affairs  could  not  be 
prosperous,  inasmuch  as  a  number  of  them  went  to 
Kogland  every  year  to  earn  the  money  with  which 
they  paid  the  landlords. 

In  Mayo  the  holdings  are  very  small  ? — Very  small. 

Are  there  between  30,000  and  40,000  tenants  hold- 
ing only  three  or  four  acres  each  ? — I  could  not  tell 
you  the  number. 

But  there  are  a  great  many  tenants  having  holdings 
of  not  more  than  three  or  four  acres  7 — Yes. 

Have  not  the  people  always  gone  to  England  in  the 
autumn  to  earn  money  as  farm  labourers  ? — Yes,  and 
they  complain  bitterly  that  they  cannot  make  a  living 
out  of  the  land. 

But  their  land  is  not  more  than  three  or  four  acres  ? 
— That  is  so. 

Are  you  in  a  position  to  contradict  Mr.  Bingham 
when  he  says  that  for  28  years  before  1879  there 
was  no  eviction  on  his  estate  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to 
deny  what  any  man  may  say  with  reference  to  his  own 
estate. 

Was  he  on  amicable  terms  with  his  tenantry  up  to 
1879  or  1880  ? — I  do  not  believe  he  was,  because  the 
tenants  complained  continually  of  the  duty  work 
which  they  had  to  perform.  In  the  spring  they  had  to 
leave  their  own  land  unsown  and  give  work  to  the 
landlord. 

Do  you  represent  that  the 'work  was  an  extra  impost 
over  and  fibove  the  rent  ? 

The  President.— It  is  a  form  of  rent  which,  of 
course,  is  objectionable. 

Witness. — The  tenants  paid  a'  certain  sum  of  money 
and  a  certain  number  of  days'  labour. 

Mr.  Atkimson. — Has  that  not  been  the  custom  in  the 
district  for  centuries  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  that  ;  I 
know  of  only  two  landlords  who  insisted  on  duty 
work. 


In  1879  were  the  tenants  in  arrear  ? — They  were. 

Were  they  advised  not  to  pay  ? — I  am  not  aware 
that  they  were.  I  myself  always  advised  the  tenants 
to  pay  a  fair  rent — what  according  to  their  own 
judgment  and  the  competent  judgment  of  their  neigh- 
bours was  a  fair  rent. 

Then  according  to  you  the  tenants  were  themselves 
to  fix  the  rents  they  were  to  pay  ? — I  think  they  were 
quite  competent  to  do  so. 

Was  it  not  a  rather  one-sided  arrangement  ? — Well, 
when  the  landlord  fixes  the  rent  it  is  a  one-sided 
arrangement  also. 

Did  the  tenants  act  upon  the  advice  to  pay  rent  that 
was  fair  in  your  sense  ? — They  did  whenever  they 
could. 

Was  it  in  consequence  of  their  refusing  to  pay  more 
than  they  themselves  considered  just  that  the  evictions 
took  place  in  1880  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  so.  The  evic- 
tions that  I  referred  to  as  having  occurred  in  1882 
were  the  only  evictions  I  knew  of  in  my  parish.  ' 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Bingham  was  shot  at  ?— 
I  have  some  doubt  on  the  subject. 

Did  you  supply  any  materials  for  his  cross-examina- 
tion ?— I  did. 

Was  it  from  you  that  the  suggestion  came  that  Mr. 
Bingham  was  not  shot  at  ? — If  you  ask  my  impression, 
I  do  not  believe  he  was  ;  but  I  am  only  giving  you 
my  impression. 

Was  it  from  you  that  the  suggestion  came  that  this 
gentleman  was  not  shot  at  ? — I  suppose  it  came  from 
me. 

Did  you  send  a  written  statement  on  the  subject  ?— 
I  did. 

Before  the  gentleman  was  examined  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Atkinson.— I  ask  my  learned  friends  for  the 
instructions  which  they  received  from  this  witness. 

Mr.  Eeid. — I  have  not  the  document  hero  now,  but 
I  will  endeavour  to  obtain  it. 

Mr.  Atkinson. — To  whom  did  you  send  the  docu- 
ment ?— I  cannot  remember. 

Have  you  no  idea  ? — Not  the  least  recollection. 

You  drew  up  a  statement  ? — I  did. 

From  what  source  did  you  obtain  your  information  ? 
— It  was  from  what  1  heard  the  people  say  at  the 
time. 

From  the  mere  gossip  of  the  neighbourhood  ? — Not 
gossip  precisely  ;  but  you  can  call  it  gossip  if  you 
like. 

There  was  a  servant  girl  on  the  oar  with  Mr. 
Bingham  at  the  time  ?— Yes. 

Was  she  wounded  ? — She  was  shot  in  the  wrist. 

The  Pkesident.— Why  do  you  doubt  that  he  wa9 
shot  ?  He  was  on  the  car  with  her,  was  he  not  ?-~ 
Yes,  my  Lord;  but  I  saw  the  rents  which  were  alleged 
to  have  been  made  in  his  coat  by  the  bullet  a  short 
time  afterwards,  and  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  impos- 
sible that  they  could  have  been  made  by  a  bullet. 

The  President.— You  do  not  doubt  that  the  girl 
was  shot,  do  you  ? — Oh,  no,  my  Lord. 

The  President . — Then  she  was   certainly  shot  at. 
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It  comes  to  this,  then — that  two  people  were  on  a  car, 
and  that  while  one  was  undoubtedly  hit  yon  doubt 
whether  the  other  one  was  hit  ? — The  suggestion  at 
the  time  was  that  Mr.  Bingham's  revolver  went  off 
by  accident  and  wounded  the  girl  in  the  wrist.  The 
girl  herself  described  it  as  an  accident. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Whose  suggestion  was 
it  ?— Oh,  it  was  commonly  talked  about. 

Was  it  your  own  suggestion  ? — ^No,  it  was  not  my 
own  suggestion. 

Name  a  single  individual  who  made  that  suggestion 
to  you  ? — Oh,  I  cannot  ;  it  was  commonly  talked 
about. 

I  ask  you  again,  was  that  suggestion  your  own  ? — 
Ko,  certainly  not. 

Did  you  ask  the  girl  whether  Mr.  Bingham  had  shot 
her,  the  particulars  of  this  accident  as  she  called  it  ? 
—She  could  give  me  no  information.  She  referred  to 
the  matter  some  time  after  as  an  accident. 

Is  that  the  way  murders  are  generally  described  in 
Ireland — as  accidents  ? 

Mr.  Eeid.— No. 

Mr.  Atkinson. — Is  not  that  a  common  way  of  de- 
scribing murders  in  Ireland  as  accidents  ?— Oh,  yes,  it 
is.     I  do  not  use  the  word  at  all  as  my  opinion. 

What  material  had  you  to  go  upon  when  you'  sup- 
plied the  information  for  cross-examining  Mr.  Bing- 
ham ? — I  had  seen  the  girl,  and  she  refused  to  give 
me  information,  and  I  believe  that  had  she  been  shot 
at  she  would  have  given  me,  as  parish  priest,  such 
information.  I  had  also  seen  Mr.  Bingham's  coat, 
and  I  had  made  up  my  mind  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
rents  in  it. 

Did  you  speak  to  Mr.  Bingham  about  the  matter  ? — 
I  did  some  time  afterwards. 

Did  you  ask  him  about  this  suggestion  before  you 
made  it  ? — I  did  not. 

The  girl  herself  must  also  have  been  a  party  to  this 
conspiracy  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  say  that.  All 
I  say  is  that  she  gave  me  no  information. 

Your  suggestion,  at  all  events,  is  that  she  must  have 
known  of  the  accidental  discharge  of  Mr.  Bingham's 
revolver.  Did  you  ask  her  about  it  ?— I  did.  I 
asked  her  as  to  the  matter  of  fact,  and  she  simply 
smiled  and  said  that  the  accident  occurred. 

Did  you  ask  Mr.  Bingham  ? — No. 

And  having  no  materials  beyond  what  you  have  told 
us,  you  furnished  the  information  for  the  cross-exa- 
mination of  Mr.  Bingham  ? — I  stated  what  I  be- 
lieved. I  believe  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  my 
parish  who  would  have  committed  the  ofFence. 

Do  you  believe  still  that  Mr.  Bingham  is  perjured 
in  this  matter  ?— I  have  already  said  that  I  will  not 
contradict  any  person  who  makes  a  statement  i  Under 
the  sanction  of  an  oath. 

What  did  you  mean  when  you  said  just  now  that 
there  was  not  a  man  in  your  parish  who  would  have 
committed  such  an  offence  ?—X  do  not  believe  there  is. 

Who  did  commit  it  ? — I  do  not  know. 


Was  it  a  stranger  f — I  do  not  know. 

Why  was  the  act  done  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  suppose 
because  he  was  unpopular. 

Unpopular  for  what  reason  ? — As  a.  man  who  had 
insisted  upon  the  duty-work  being  done. 

Had  not  Mr.  Bingham  and  his  predecessors  insisted 
upon  the  duty-work  being  done  for  28  years  without 
there  having  been  a  disagreement  between  them  and 
their  tenants  ? — I  think  he  was  unpopular. 

Was  it  not  the  Land  League  who  had  made  him  un- 
popular ? — The  Land  League  ? 

Yes  ? — He  made  himself  unpopular. 

How  ? — By  charging  excessive  rents  and  by  exact 
ing  duty-work.  I  admit  that  the  Land  League  called 
attention  to  the  fact. 

They  directed  the  unpopularity  against  him  ? — I  do 
not  think  that. 

How  is  it  that  these  people  lived  in  harmony  for  28 
years  without  any  evictions  on  the  one  hand  or 
outrages  on  the  other  if  he  was  unpopular,  and  how 
do  you  account  for  the  coincidence  that  when  the 
Land  League  was  established  that  was  exactly  the 
time  when  he  was  shot  at  ? — For  28  years  befofe 
there  had  been  no  public  expression  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  him — not  until  the  establishment  of  the  Land 
League.  , 

And  then  the  public  expression  of  opinion  took 
the  form  of  shooting  at  him  from  behind  a  ditch  ?^ 
No,  I  do  not  say  that.  I  do  not  wish  to  answer  such  a 
question  as  that  at  all. 

The  President.— Mr.  Bingham  has  sworn  that  ht 
had  no  revolver  in  his  possession  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.— He  has  also  sworn  that 
a  man  who  shot  at  him  was  in  woman's  clothes. 

Cross-examination  continued, — And  notwithstanding 
that  you  say  that  you  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
man  in  your  parish  who  would  do  it  ?— Yes. 

Had  his  dealings  with  his  tenant)ry  been  discussed  at 
the  Land  League  meetings  before  he  was  shot  at  ? — 
They  were  referred  to  on  the  occasion  of  a  public 
meeting  held  in  October,  1880. 

How  many  days  before  he  was  shot  at  ? — It  must 
have  been  some  considerable  time  before — about  12 
months  or  so.  The  meeting  was  held  on  the  12th  of 
October,  1880. 

Were  you  present  at  that  meeting  ? — I  was. 

Was  he  denounced  ? — No. 

What  was  said  of  him  ? — One  of  the  speakers  said— 
I  am  merely  giving  you  the  substance  of  what  was 
said— that  it  was  time  that  duty-work  was  given  up, 
because  under  it  a  poor  man  had  to  give  up  certain 
days  at  sowing  time  and  certain  days  at  harvest  time. 
A  person  put  the  question  to  me,  "  What  is  duty- 
work  ?"  and  I  said  that  under  it  the  tenant  must  give 
so  many  days'  labour  to  Ms  landlord  at  sowing  time 
and  so  many  at  harvest  time,  and  must  leave  his  own 
tillage   neelected  :    that   the   tenant  must  carry  hi*. 
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breakfast   in  his  stomach,  get  his  dinner-^-a  bad  one — 
from  the  landlord,  and  go  home  without  his  supper. 

You  said  that  the  tenant  must  carry  his  breakfast  in 
his  stomach  ? — Yes.  I  am  merely  telling  you  what  I 
Eaid  at  the  time  in  answer  to  the  question  put  to  me. 

But  that  is  a  very  good  place  to   carry  a  breakfast 
in,  is  it  not  ?    (Laughter.)— No  doubt  it  is. 
•   From  the  time  of   that  meeting  was  not  Mr.  Bing- 
ham unpopular  in  the  district  ? — He  was    unpopular 
before  that. 

Can  you  name  any  action  ever  done  to  him  before 
that  that  showed  his  unpopularity  ?— No. 

Were  any  such  acts  done  to  him  afterwards  ? — Yes. 

What  were  the  acts  that  showed  his  unpopularity 
after  that  ? — A  man  who  was  working  for  him  had  the 
wheels  of  his  cart  taken  away  by  night. 

How  soon  did  that  follow  after  the  meeting  ? — I 
could  not  tell  you. 

A  few  months  after  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

This  outrage  having  occurred,  when  did  the  Land 
League  take  any  cognizance  of  it  ? — I  am  not  aware 
that  they  ever  did.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Land 
League  was  in  existence  at  the  time.  It  was  sup- 
pressed in  October,  1881.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
existed  as  an  active  organization  at  the  time  of  the 
occurrence.  ' 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  did  not  hold  meetings 
of  the  Land  League  after  the  date  of  the  proclamation 
suppressing  it  ? — I  do  not  remember  any  such  meet- 
ings. 

Did  you  not  send  reports  of  your  meetings  to  United 
.Zrefand  for  publication  ? — No. 

The  members  of  the  old  Land  League  were  in 
existence  at  the  time  ? — They  were. 

This  outrage  having  occurred  after  this  meeting,  did 
yon  call  any  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Land 
League  to  denounce  the  outrage  ? — No. 

None  whatever  ? — No. 

Nor  any  meeting  of  the  committee  ? — No.  I  am  not 
aware  that  there  was  any  committee  meeting  held. 

You  did  not  call  any  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Land  L0ague  for  any  purpose  whatever  ? — No. 

Or  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  ? — No. 

Or  call  upon  them  to  aid  in  the  detection  of  the 
criminal,  if  there  was  one  ? — No. 

And  we  are  to  understand  that  this  is  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  way  in  which  you  condemned  outrage  in 
your  district  ? — I  told  the  people  that  crimes  of  this 
character  should  be  avoided. 

One  would  suppose  that  they  ought  to  avoid  all 
crimes.  Did  you  ever,  as  parish  priest,  and  not  as  a 
Land  Leaguer,  denounce  this  crime  ?— I  remember 
speaking  about  it  at  Belmullet  chapel. 

What  did  you  say  then  ? — I  said  something  to  the 
eCeot  that  unfortunately  an  outrage  was  stated  to  have 
occurred  within  the  previous  week,  and  while  I  would 
t>e  loth  to  believe  that  any  of  my  people  would  join  in 
it,  or  have  act  or  part  in  it,  still  I  could  not  help  say* 
ing  that  it  was  a  thing  which  should  not  be  tolerated— 
^hat,ijapgint^Df.facti  instead  of  forwarding  the  object;. 


the  people  had  in  view,  it  would  be  acting  directly 
contrary  to  it,  independently  altogether  of  the  moral 
law. 

Did  you  say  anything  urging  them  to  aid  in  detect* 
ing  the  criminal  ? — No. 

Not  a  word  ? — No.  I  should  like  to  know  how  he 
was  going  to  be  detected.  I  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
speaking  on  one  occasion  at  Glencastle  chapel, 
threatened  that  if,  in  one  of  my  tours  at  night — I 
being  out  frequently  at  12  at  night,  or  at  1  and  3  in 
the  morning — I  found  any  person  guilty  of  criine  I 
should  denounce  him  to  the  authorities.  I  made  that 
public  declaration. 

When  was  that  ?  Was  it  in  November,  1886  ?— No  ; 
long  before  that. 

On  what  occasion  ? — I  think  that  it  was  on  an 
occasion  shortly  after  the  suppression  of  the  Land 
League.  1  made  the  statement  because  I  was  afraid 
that  the  people  would  revert  to  the  old  method  of 
secret  associations. 

Then  it  was  not  upon  the  occasion  of  any  outrage 
which  had  taken  place  ?— No. 

You  uttered  it  merely  as  a  matter  of  precaution  ?— • 
Yes. 

Now  let  me  ask  you  about  Mr.  Carter's  case.  He 
was  on  good  terms  with  his  tenantry  up  to  1879,  was 
he  not  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

Did  you  know  of  any  outrage  having  been  committed 
upon  him  before  that  time  ? — No. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  his  rents  were  not 
regularly  paid  before  that  time  ? — No. 

What  grounds,  then,  have  you  for  saying,that  before 
that  time  he  was  not  on  good  terms  with  his  tenantry  ? 
— He  was  unpopular. 

How  did  his  unpopularity  manifest  itself  ? — The 
people  talked  abont  his  unpleasantness  of  manner. 

Beyond  that  everything  went  on  pleasantly  and 
smoothly  ? — No  ;  there  was  another  thing  that  they 
complained  of '  from  time  to  time — that  on  the 
occasion  of.his  collecting  the  rents  at  the  end  of  the 
year  a  number  of  processes  were  issued,  and  that  the 
tenants  were  made  to  pay  6s.  for  each  of  those 
processes,  although  they  were  not  served  at  all. 

When  did  they  first  complain  of  that  ?— Oh,  for  a 
long  time — as  far  back  as  1873. 

Was  a  meeting  held  in  reference  to  him  ? — Not  to 
my  knowledge. 

Was  there  not  a  large  meeting  held  at  Glencastle 
in  reference  to  a  farm  of  his  ?— Yes,  in  1879  ;  but 
personally  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  a  Land  League  meet- 
ing at  Belmullet  ?— No. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Glencastle  meet- 
ing which  took  place  on  the  3d  of  October,  1880  f 
—No. 

How  fat^is.Belmnllet  from  Glencastle  i—Thiee-and«' 
a-half  miles. 

Vas  Mr.  Carter  referred  to   at    that   meeting  ?— I 
{^o.ftoji.,remembe)L.that,lia  was. 
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Did  yon  hear  that  after  that  meeting  threatening 
notices  were  served  npou  him  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Did  yoa  hear  that  those  notices  called  upon  him  to 
reduce  his  rents,  and  threatened  him  if  he  did  not  do 
BO  ?— No. 

Did  he  also  exact  duty  work  ? — Ko. 

Was  the  same  advice  given  to  his  tenants  as  was 
given  to  Mr.  Bingham's  tenants — that  they  should 
only  pay  the  rents  that  they  themselves  considered 
just  ?— I  should  think  that  it  was  given  to  all 
tenants. 

Did  they  also  act  upon  that  advice  ? — I  cannot  say. 
I  think  that  they  paid  part  of  the  rents. 

And  Mr.  Carter  had  to  evict  some  of  them  ? — I 
think  that  he  evicted  nine  families. 

And  shortly  after  that  the  outrage  was  committed 
upon  him  ? — Thirteen  days  after. 

Did  you  hold  a  meeting  of  the  Land  League  in 
reference  to  that  outrage  ? — No.  We  had  no  League 
at  that  time. 

There  was  no  Land  League  in  existence  at  the 
time  ? — No. 

But  the  members  of  it  were  there  ? — Yes,  but  not  as 
Land  Leaguers. 

Did  you  call  any  meeting  of  those  who  had  been 
members  of  the  Land  League  for  the  purpose  of 
denouncing  this  outrage  ? — No. 

None  whatever  ? — No. 

Do  you  know  a  Miss  O'SuUivan,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Ladies'  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

Had  she  been  going  about  the  country  some  short 
time  before  this  outrage  occurred  ? — She  was  in  the 
country  at  the  time  the  outrage  occurred. 

You  say  that  she  was  a  member  of  the  Ladies'  Land 
League    ? — She  told  me  so. 

Did  yon  accompany  her  through  the  country  at  all  ? 
— I  accompanied  her  to  a  place  called  Lakelield, 
where  a  man  named  Lynch  had  been  evicted.  Her 
principal  object  was  to  see  the  place  where  the 
murder,  as  she  called  it,  of  Dominic  O'Donnell  took 
place. 

Did  she  address  meetings  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Were  you  with  her  at  Belmullet  at  all  ? — She  called 
upon  me  there  several  times. 

Do  you  not  know  that  she  addressed  meetings 
there  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  she  did. 

You  have  paid  attention  to  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Carter  which  he  gave  before  this  Commission  ? — I 
have  read  portions  of  it. 

Did  you  hear  that  a  meeting  was  held  outside  his 
hotel  at  Belmullet  while  he  was  lying  there 
wounded  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  did. 

Did  Miss  O' Sullivan  leave  the  district  immediately 
after  the  outrage  which  occurred  in  the  month  of 
March,  1882  ?— She  left  in  the  month  of  March, 
1882. 

Now,  then,  as  to  O'Donnell's  case.  You  were 
anxious  as  to  the  composition  of  the  jury  at  the 
coroner's  inquest  upon  him,  were  you  not  ? — I  was 
anxious    that    the    persons    summoned    should    be  im- 


partial, but  the  police  summoned  a  Mr.  M'Nulty,  the 
manager  of  the  Hibernian  Bank  and  a  particular 
friend  of  Stryoh,  against  whom  a  verdict  was  after- 
wards given. 

This  was  in  reference  to  what  you  say  was  called  a 
murder  ?— Yes. 

A  number  of  police  were  protecting  a  process- 
server,  were  they  not  ? — Yes,  they  were  protecting  a 
man  who  was  serving  summonses. 

Did  a  large  crowd  assemble  ? — I  was  not  there. 

Did  you  hear  that  a  number  of  people  were  present  ? 
—Yes. 

Several  hundreds  of  people  ? — Yes. 

Were  the  police  attacked  ? — They  said  so. 

Were  the  bridges  along  the  public  road  broken 
down  ? — No. 

Were  obstacles  placed  across  the  road  ? — I  never 
heard  of  it. 

Were  the  police  beaten  ? — No.  My  only  recollec- 
tion of  the  matter  is  that  one  of  the  police  in  giving 
evidence  said  that  his  haversack  was  wounded. 
(Laughter.) 

As  they  went  along  the  road, had  not  the  party  to  go 
through  a  narrow  defile  ? — No  ;  it  was  a  narrow  road 
opening  from  the  public  highway.  If  you  like  I  can 
give  you  the  measurements. 

Were  the  police  pelted  by  the  people  with  stones  ? 
— They  said  they  were. 

Did  the  police  say  that  they  were  wounded  ?— I  was 
not  present  all  the  time.  I  have  told  you  what  I 
haard  said  about  the  haversack. 

How  many  policemen  were  there — about  half  a 
dozen  ? — Oh,  more  than  that. 

How  many  p — I  could  not  say.  My  impression  is 
that  there  were  about  20  policemen. 

And  several  hundreds  of  the  country  people  ? — Yes, 
BO  the  police  said. 

Did  you  ascertain  what  such  numbers  of  the  country 
people  came  for  ? — They  came  attracted  by  the  un- 
usual number  of  police  going  up  the  road. 

This  is  a  very  thinly-populated  district  ? — It  is. 

Did  not  the  country  people  come  from  distances  of 
20  miles  ? — No,  only  from  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  a 
hilly  country,  and  you  can  see  the  road  along  which 
the  police  went  for  a  long  way.  The  people  came 
from  curiosity  from  distances  of  two  or  three  miles 
to  see  the  police.  In  the  first  place,  only  the 
villagers  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  came,  and 
they  were  afterwards  joined  by  parties  coming  from  a 
greater  distance — from  the  neighbouring  townlands. 

Do  you  really  mean  to  say  that  it  was  mere  curi- 
osity that  brought  the  country  people  there  ? — They 
said  it  was. 

Was  it  from  curiosity  that  they  pelted  the  police  ? 
(Laughter.)  When  they  came  there  to  satisfy  their 
curiosity,  what  made  them  pelt  the  police  ? — The 
police  said  they  were  pelted. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  they  were  pelted  ? — I 
think  they  were. 
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Was  that  from  curiosity  ? — It  occurred  after  they 
had  made  an  arrest  of  a  little  hoy  who  happened  to 
be  a  semi-idiot.  He  threw  a  stone,  and  they  arrested 
bim,  although  somebody  shouted  out  that  he  did  not 
know  what  he  was  doing. 

And  then  the  boy  was  let  go  ? — He  was,  and  the 
police  then  made  a  rush  at  the  meeting,  I  am  giving 
you  the  story  as  I  heard  it. 

And  the  curious  people  were  standing  all  the  time 
doing  nothing  ? — I  cannot  say. 

But  from  what  motive  were  they  pelting  the  police  ? 
--Certainly  not  from  a  friendly  motiTe. 

After  that  the  police  fired  on  them,  did  they  not  ? — 
I  believe  they  did. 

And  a  woman  was  shot  ? — Yes.  I  may  tell  yon  that 
on  this  occasion  a  number  of  people  were  wounded 
both  by  shot  and  by  being  struct  by  the  staves  used 
by  the  police,  and  a  number  of  arrests  were  made. 
Some  of  those  who  were  badly  wounded  concealed  the 
fact,  and  went  to  work  in  their  fields  for  fear  they 
should  be  prosecuted. 

But  you  say  that  they  were  perfectly  innocent — that 
they  had  done  nothing  ?  What  had  they  to  fear  ? — Oh, 
a  great  many  people  are  punished  who  are  perfectly 
innocent.  On  one  occasion  an  inspector  of  police 
sent  for  me  and  asked  me  to  go  to  the  people  who 
were  present  and  give  them  a  guarantee  that  none  of 
them  would  be  prosecuted  if  they  would  come  for- 
ward and  give  evidence. 

The  coroner's  jury  found  a  verdict  of  wilful 
murder  in  this  case,  did  they  not  ? — They  found  two 
verdicts  of  wilful  murder — one  against  the  district 
inspector  and  one  against  the  sergeant  of  police. 

Both  those  verdicts  were  afterwards  quashed  were 
they  not  ?— Yes. 

Kow,  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  secret  societies 
you  have  mentioned.  Did  any  secret  societies  exist 
in  your  district  in  1879  ?— They  did. 

Were  you  present  at  the  institution  of  the  Land 
League  in  Mayo  ?— No. 

Did  you  see  an  account  of  it  in  the  papers  ? — I  do 
not  remember.     I  may  have. 

Was  it  not  a  matter  of  sufficient  importance  to 
cause  you  to  look  in  the  local  papers  ? — I  may  have 
seen  it,  but  I  do  not  remember. 

Did  yon  know  the  members  o£  the  Fenian  body  ? — 
No. 

Not  even  in  your  district  ? — Not  even  in  my  own 
district.    I  suspected  their  existence. 

Did  they  join  the  League  ? — A  number  of  them  did. 

The  greater  proportion  ?— I  should  say  so. 

Beyond  that  you  say  there  was  no  secret  society  ?— 
Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Was  there  any  after  the  suppression  of  the  League  ? 
— I  think  in  1882,  and  the  end  of  1881,  they  began  to 
go  back  to  the  old  concern. 

Do  you  mean  Fenianism  ? — I  would  not  say 
Fenianism  ;  what  I  mean  to  say  is  that  they  were 
members  of  the  Fenian  Association  and  became  mem- 
bers of  the  same  society. 


In  fact,  Fenianism  revived  ? — I  should  say  so. 

But  Fenianism  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  land  at 
all  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Did  you  keep  any  books  in  the  Land  League  ? — No, 
not  to  my  knowledge.  I  may  say  that  on  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Land  League  I  kept  out  of  it,  until  Sep- 
tember, 1881  ;  I  then  applied  for  membership,  with 
the  view  of  getting  on  the  committee. 

Did  you  get  on  the  committee  ? — I  did. 

And  you  attended  meetings  of  the  committee  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  any  books  there  ?— I  do 
not. 

Did  you  make  any  inquiry  about  books  ? — No. 

Have  you  made  any  inquiry  since  this  Commission 
began  ? — ^No  ;  I  had  no  means  of  doing  so  ;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  gone  over  to  America. 

When  did  they  go  ?— In  1883  and  1884. 

Are  any  of  them  in  the  district  at  all  ? — There  are 
persons  who  were  members  of  the  Land  League,  but 
they  had  not  anything  to  do  with  the  committee. 

Before  1883  what  were  these  men  ? — Farmers. 
There  were  nine  on  the  committee  ;  I  could  not  say 
how  many  have  gone.  The  secretary  has  gone,  and 
the  treasurer,  and  four  or  five  of  the  committee. 

Have  you  made  no  inquiry  of  those  who  remained  f 
— No  ;  because  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
books.  The  secretary  was  a  man  who  was  scarcely 
able  to  read. 

But  a  National  League  book  was  kept  ? — Yes,  but 
it  was  kept  by  my  curate.  He  was  not  a  member  of 
the  Land  League. 

Was  Father  Manning  your  curate  ? — Father  Manning 
was  my  curate,  but  before  the  time  of  the  Land 
League. 

Did  you  make  any  inquiry  as  to  why  so  many  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  went  to  America  ? — They  were 
emigrated  by  Tuke's  Committee  in  1883  and  1884. 

Be-examined  by  Mr.  Beic. — These  men  went,  as  I 
understand,  as  occasion  arose,  and  not  all  in  a  body.? 
—They  did. 

Up  to  the  3d  of  October,  1881,there  was,  in  point  of 
fact,  no  outrage  even  in  the  whole  Belmullet  dis- 
trict ? — I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Now, in  1865-7  my  learned  friend  seemed  to  suggest 
that  there  was  agricultural  prosperity.  Was  there 
agricultural  prosperity  in  the  sense  which  he  sug- 
gested ? — My  people  were  always  very  poor  in  every 
way. 

Now  as  to  Miss  O'SuUivan.  You  saw  her  and  had 
a  conversation  with  her  ? — Yes. 

As  far  as  you  can  judge,  is  there  any  ground  for 
suggesting  that  she  went  down  to  get  up  murder  or 
outrage  ? — No. 

You  have  been  asked  about  the  Belmullet  case — of 
the  police  firing  on  the  people.  Was  Ellen  M'Donogk 
killed  by  a  bayonet  wound  ? — Yes.  I  was  present  at 
the  post-mortem  examination,  and  was  standing  behind 
the  doctor.  As  soon  as  he  had  traced  a  large  puncture 
which  there  was  on  the  left  hip  he  raised  his  head 
and  said.  "  This  was  a  bayonet."    I  said,   "  Is  that 
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so  ?"  and  he  turned  round  and  said  to  me,  "  Are  you 
there  ?' ' 

Do  you  know  whether  Ellen  M'Donogh  was 
bayonetted  when  prostrate  on  the  ground  ? — She  was 
said  to  have  been. 

The  wound  was  in  the  back  ? — Yes,  on  the  left  hip. 

The  AttoeiJby-Genekal.— I  should  like  if,  before 
this  witness  leaves,  my  learned  friend  would  send  for 
the  document  containing  the'  instructions  sent  by  the 
witness  for  the  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Ebid. — I  will  do  everything  I  can.  (To 
witness.)  Do  you  remember  who  had  it  ? — I  have  no 
recollection  to  whom  I  sent  it. 

As  he  was  about  to  leave  the  box,  witness  said, — 
Now  I  do  ;  it  was  to  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor  ;  it  was  a 
letter.  

The  Eev.  John  Kelly  was  then  called  and 
examined  by  Mr.  A.  ElJSSBLL.  He  said, — I 
am  now  administrator  in  the  parish  of  Crossmolina. 
I  was  curate  there  from  1875  to  1877  ;  in  1877  I  went 
to  Moygama  and  was  there  from  1877  to  1887  as  parish 
priest.     Moygama  is  the  next  parish  to  Crossmolina. 

Was  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  established  in 
your  parish  ? — Yes  ;  I  became  president  of  it.  The 
secretary  was  John  Heggarty,  a  farmer  in  the  parish. 

Is  there  any  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
League? — No. I  am  aware  that  there  was  a  small  book  in 
which  the  persons  were  entered  who  subscribed  funds 
towards  the  League,  and  when  money  was  sent  by  the 
Central  League  it  would  be  entered,  but  there  was 
nothing  else. 

Is  that  book  in  existence,  do  you  know  ? — No.  I 
attended  every  meeting  of  the  branch,  and  I  know  that 
on  the  suppression  of  the  League  it  was  considered 
simply  waste  paper  and  was  simply  destroyed  as  waste 
paper,  nothing  more  or  less.  It  was  considered  of  no 
importance  whatever. 

Who  are  the  landlords  in  your  district  ? — Sir  E. 
Hamilton,  LordArran,  Mr.  Fetherstone,and  Miss  Knox. 

Were  the  people, in  your  opinion,very  highly  rented  ? 
— Yes  ;  particularly  on  the  Knox  estate  they  were 
very  extravagantly  highly  rented,  three  times  the 
valuation  in  some  cases. 

Was  duty-work  exacted  by  way  of  part  of  the  rent  ? 
' — Not  in  my  time,  but  I  was  told 

The  Attobnet-Genekal. — No,  we  cannot  have 
what  you  were  told. 

The  Pebsident. — It  did  not  exist  in  your  time  ?— 
Not  in  my  time. 

Examination  continued. — In  1879  did  the  people  in 
that  district  suffer  from  the  prevailing  distress  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  believe  deaths  would  have  occurred  in  many 
cases  but  for  the  relief  received  from  the  Mansion- 
house  and  other  committees  in  Dublin. 

Were  they  able,  in  your  opinion,  to  meet  their  debts 
in  the  way  of  payment  of  rent  ?— Certainly  not  ;  they 
were  unable  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Did  the  landlords  give  any  abatement,  in  order  to 


enable  them  to  tide  over  the  distress  ? — Not  one 
farthing  in  that  year,  as  far  as  I  know. 

What  year  was  that  ?— 1879-80. 

Were  improvements  on  these  estates  as  a  rule  made 
by  the  tenants  ? — I  should  say  in  every  single  case.  I' 
have  not  seen  a  landlord  make  improvements  on  the 
farm  of  an  ordinary  tenant.  I  can  give  instances  of 
rises  of  rent  made  after  improvements  had  been 
made  by  the  tenants'  own  expenditure.  Some  of  the 
landowners  in  the  district  resided  there,  and  some 
were  absentees. 

Did  you  know  a  man  named  Michael  Brown  ? — Yes. 
He  was  known  as  a  land-grabber. 

He  was  moonlighted, was  he  not  ? — No,  it  was  broad 
daylight.  It  was  a  very  bad  case  of  land-grabbing  ; 
in  fact  a  poor  man  with  a  long  family,  Patrick  Car- 
rabine,  was  obliged  to  leave  for  America.  He  asked 
for  a  reduction  in  1880,  but  could  get  none.  The  rent, 
I  think,  was  £22.  He  got  some  money  in  America, 
and  got  assistance  in  trying  to  recover  his  holding 
again  in  1881,  but  could  not  get  it.  The  Court  of 
Chancery  has  now  reduced  the  rent  to  £16. 

Do  you  remember  an  outrage  on  William  Hogan  ? — 
I  know  him  very  well. 

He  said  here  that  until  the  formation  of  the  League 
he  was  very  popular,  or  at  any  rate  on  good  terms 
with  his  neighbours  ? — That  is  not  so,  because  he  was 
very  unpopular  as  far  as  I  remember,  and  is  so  still. 
When  I  was  curate  in  Crossmolina,  in  1876,  there  was 
an  election  for  a  Poor  Law  guardian.  The  sitting 
guardian,  who  was  a  Liberal,  was  a  very  popular 
man,  and  the  choice  of  the  people,  and  another  party 
wished  to  unseat  him  on  personal  grounds.  Hogan, 
who  was  a  shopkeeper,  went  about  to  try  to  intimi- 
date the  people  to  vote  against  their  conscience. 
People  came  to  me  and  said,  "  If  he  chooses  now  to 
support  the  nominee  of  the  landlords,  let  him  live  by 
the  landlords,"  and  they  asked  me  whether  it  would 
not  be  well  to  put  up  a  notice  advising  the  people  to 
deal  with  other  persons.     I  refused  to  do  so. 

In  fact  he  supported  the  unpopular  candidate  in  this 
election  ? — Yes,  and  he  has  been  very  unpopular  ever 
since . 

Was  a  man  named  Joseph  Hogan  fired  at  by  some 
one  ? — I  heard  that  he  was.  A  man  named  Monelly 
was  tried  at  Sligo  for  this,  but  the  grand  jury  re- 
fused the  bill  ;  and  he  was  tried  afterwards  for  con- 
spiracy. As  far  as  I  know  Hogan  was  not  a  Land 
Leaguer.  I  heard  he  was  not,  and  I  believe  ho  was 
not. 

Now  about  what  is  known  as  the  Crossmolina  con- 
spiracy case  ;  have  you  read  the  evidence  given  here 
by  Coleman  ? — I  read  it  in  the  Press.  I  am  aware 
that  it  was  on  his  evidence  that  four  men — Maoaulay, 
Nally,  King,  and  Daly— were  tried. 

Were  any  of  these  men  members  of  the  Land 
League  ?— I  made  inquiries  of  the  secretary  and  the 
treasurer  at  Crossmolina,  and  they  told  me  — — 

The  Attobney-Genebal  objected. 

As  far  as  you  know  were  an;  of  thesemeu  members  of 
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the  Land  League  ? — No .  I  have  heard  and  believe  that 
Macaulay  was  an  opponent  of  the  League. 
Do  you  know  a  man  named  Lyons  ? — Yes. 
It  is  stated  by  the   witness   Fitzsimon  in  his  evi- 
dence that   it   was   in '  consequence   of  a  threatening 
notice  which  he  had  received  that  Lyons  left  Hogan's 
employment  ;    do  you  happen  to   know   of  your  own 
^knowledge  when  Lyons  as  a  fact  left  Hogan's  employ- 
ment ? — I  do  not   know   precisely,  but   it  was  two  or 
three  years  after  January,  1881. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  shopkeepers  of  Crossmolina 
joined  the  Land  League  or  not  ? — No,  they  did  not  ; 
they  were  indifferent.  People  joined  the  League 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  getting  relief  from  the 
National  League  in  Dublin,  and  Hogan's  case  was  not 
an  exceptional  one. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attoeney-Genbeal. — ^How 
long  were  you  at  Crossmolina  ? — Nearly  two  years — 
from  October,  1875,  to  May,  1877.  After  that  I  was 
at  Moygarna,  an  adjoining  parish.  I  was  then  living 
about  five  miles  from  Crossmolina.  Before  1875  I  was 
a  year  and  a  half  in  Addergoole,  another  parish  also 
adjoining  Crossmolina  ;  and  before  that  I  was  on  a 
mission  in  another  parish  in  the  same  county.  I  have 
been  in  the  neighbourhood  from  1875  to  1887. 

What  Leagues  did  you  join  yourself  ?—  The  Land 
League. 
Where  ? — In  Moygarna. 
When  ? — In  1880,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect. 
How  long  did  you  continue  a  member  of  the  branch  ? 
—Until  its  suppression  in  October,  1881.    I  joined  the 
National  League  of  Moygarna,  I  think,  in  1885. 

Did  your  Land  League  keep  a  minute-book  or  not  ? 
—No. 

Why  not  ? — Because  the  meetings  were  simply  held 
on  Sundays,  in  the  afternoons,  the  poor  farmers 
having  no  other  day  at  their  disposal,  and  I  attended 
invariably.     I  had  no  curate. 

Who  was  treasurer  ? — Patrick  Heggarty,  and  John 
Heggarty  was  secretary.  Except  for  grants  of  money 
received,  I  saw  no  obligation  for  having  any  record. 

Is  there  any  record  in  the  papers  or  elsewhere  of 
resolutions  which  were  passed  ? — Very  few  resolutions 
were  passed  ;  only  some  sympathizing  with  some 
neighbouring  tenants  might  have  been  sent  to  the  local 
Press.     I  have  not  looked  them  up. 

Before  1879  can  you  tell  me  of  a  single  instance  of 
'a  man  being  outraged  for  having  taken  an  evicted 
farm,  where  the  tenant  had  left  because  he  could  not 
pay  his  rent  ?— Ifot  in  Moygarna. 

I  am  speaking  of  what  I  may  call  the  Crossmolina 
district  ;  can  you  give  me  an  instance  ? — I  cannot  give 
you  any  explicit  instance. 

Can  you  refer  me  to  any  instance  ? — To  a  great 
extent  they  were  poor  tenants  who  were  evicted. 

That  is  not  my  question.  Can  you  give  me  an 
instance,  before  1879,  of  a  man  being  outraged  for 
having  taken  a  farm  where  the  tenant  had  left 
because  he  could  not  pav  his  rent  ? — I  have  no  re- 
coUectionr 


Had  there  been  evictions  in  that  district  before 
1879  ?— Yes,  some. 

I  put  it  to  you  that  there  were  several — five  or  six  ? 
— There  may  have  been  in  the  whole  district. 

Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  periodically 
there  were  evictions  ? — There  were  some  cases  of 
harsh  evictions. 

How  many  were  there  in  1874-5  ? — I  have  no 
record  ;  there  were  two  evictions,  both  of  old  men, 
when  I  was  curate  at  Crossmolina.  Those  are  the 
principal  ones,  but  there  were  several  others. 

Can  you  give  me  an  instance  of  outrage  before 
1879  ?— In  1876  there  was  the  burping  of  a  house  at 
Crossmolina  ;    that  is  the  only  one  I  remember. 

Are  there  a  large  number  of  smaller  tenants  in  yom 
neighbourhood  ?— Yes,  in  Moygarna. 

Do  you  know  that  in  Mayo  there  are  upwards  of 
30,000  tenants  whose  rent  is  £5  and  under  ?— Yes. 

Men  who,  of  course,  have  dififioulty  in  any  hard 
times  in  paying  their  rent  ? — It  is  a  moral  im- 
possibility, except  by  getting  relief  from  America. 

Were  there  any  outrages  in  your  district  during  the 
Land  League  time  ? — There  was  one,  on  a  man  named 
Michael  Brown. 

What  date  ?— I  cannot  say  exactly. 

Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  in  May,  1882,  that 
threatening  notices  against  Michael  Brown  had  been 
posted  ?— I  did  not  hear  of  it  until  some  time  after 
the  occurrence.  Michael  Brown  was  shot  on  the  8th 
of  June,  1882.  I  remember  it  was  a  holiday  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

Cross-examination  continued. — To  my  knowledge 
Brown  had  not  been  pelted  with  stones.  On  one 
occasion  he  came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  exercise  my 
influence  on  his  behalf.  He  said  something  about  the 
boys  jeering  at  him  ;  but  I  did  not  think  it  my  duty  to 
interfere.  I  am  not  sure  whether  this  was  before  or 
after  he  was  shot  at.  I  cannot  say  whether  this  did 
not  occur  a  few  days  before  he  was  shot.  He 
certainly  did  not  tell  me  that  the  people  had  pelted 
him  with  stones  ;  but  he  said  that  some  were  doing 
something  offensive  to  him,  and  asked  me  to  inter- 
fere. 

Why  did  you  not,  as  parish  priest,  go  and  use  your 
influence  to  save  this  man  from  annoyance  ? — I  did  not 
think  much  of  it. 

Do  you  represent.  Sir,  that  when  a  person  is  jeered 
at  by  little  boys  it  is  not  your  duty  as  parish  priest  to 
interfere  ?— Not  in  this  case. 

The  Pbesideht. — Would  you  have  thought  it  youi 
duty  to  interfere  in  other  cases  ? 

Witness. — Yes  ;  but  I  thought  he  had  sufficient 
remedy  without. 

The  Attobney-Gbnekal.— What  did  you  know 
against  this  man,  except  that  he  had  taken  this  farm  ? 
—I  knew  that  he  was  dishonest  with  regard  to  myself. 
Because  he  was  dishonest  in  regard  Co  yourself  you 
declined  to  interfere  to  prevent  the  ill-treatment  of 
a  parishioner  ?     How  lone  had    Carrabine's  land  been 
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vacant  before  Brown  took  it  ? — Some  montlxs  ;  it  may 
have  been  12  months. 

Had  not  Ca-rabine  gone  to  America  six  or  seven 
months  before  Brown  took  the  land  ? — My  recollec- 
tion is  that  Brown  took  the  land  two  or  three  months 
after  Carrabine  left  for  America. 

Exactly  what  I  put  to  you.  Had  not  Carrabine  been 
paid  £5  by  the  aprent  of  the  estate  for  giving  up 
possession  ? — That  matter  I  arranged.  Carrabine  was 
a  poor  man^  and  could  not  take  all  his  family  to 
America.  He  told  me  that  he  would  be  obliged  to 
leave  his  poor  old  mother,  80  years  ;  but  that  if  Mr. 
Scott  gave  him  some  money  to  take  her  he  would 
give  up  peaceable  possession.  I  went  to  the  agent 
and  told  him  that  it  would  be  better  to  give  the  man 
£5  and  get  peaceable  possession,  otherwise  he  would 
have  to  wait,  and  eventually  pay  the  money  to 
the  sheriff  for  evicting  him.  The  agent  gave  him 
£5  and  got  possession. 

The  man  had  given  up  peaceable  possession,  and  you 
had  been  instrumental  in  getting  Carrabine  £5.  What 
wrong  had  this  unfortunate  man  Brown  done  in  taking 
a  farm  possession  of  which  had  been  bought  by  the 
agent  ? — He  was  keeping  up  a  fictitious  price  on  the 
land  and  depopulating  the  country. 

That  man  was  shot  at  f — Yes. 

Did  you  denounce  the  outrage  ? — I  may  have  done 
so.     I  have  no  clear  recollection. 

I  ask  you  did  you  say  one  single  word  about  that 
outrage  on  Michael  Brown  either  in  the  chapel  or 
elsewhere  ? — I  may  have. 

Will  you  swear  that  ?— I  cannot.  The  outrage  was 
committed  by  perfect  strangers,  who  did  not  belong 
to  my  parish.  They  came  in  broad  daylight.  The  men 
threatened  Brown  with  violence,  and  then  shot  him  in 
the  knee. 

Excluding  the  personal  quarrel  with  yourself,  except 
taking  the  farm  that  Carrabine  had  left,  can  you 
suggest  any  ground  for  Brown's  unpopularity  ? — I 
thought  the  man  was  a  bad  character. 

The  President. — Do  you  think  that  he  was  shot 
because  he  was  a  man  of  bad  character  ? 

Witness. — I  am  told,  and  I  believe,  that  he  was  not 
a  man  of  good  character. 

The  Attobney-GenebAL.— Do  you  suggest  that 
strangers  came  in  broad  daylight,  threatened  to  shoot 
him,  and  shot  him  because  he  was  a  man  of  bad 
character  ? — I  do  not  suggest  that.  Brown  had  lived 
in  the  neighbourhood  10  or  12  years  and  had  a  wife 
and  family.     He  was  a  farmer. 

Cross-examination  continued. — At  the  time  of  this 
outrage  meetings  of  the  League  were  occasionally 
held.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  reeolution  being 
passed  condemning  it.  Outrages  generally  were 
condemned.  I  know  two  brothers  named  William  and 
Joseph  Hogan.  William  Hogan  is  a  shopkeeper  at 
Crossmolina.  Joseph  Hogan  is  a  grazier.  I  know 
nothing   against   Joseph.    He   lived   with   his  sister, 


mother,  and  brother.  I  heard  that  in  January,  1881, 
his  house  was  fired  into.  I  do  not  know  of  any  wrong 
having  been  done  by.  Joseph,  the  grazier.  I  did  not  in- 
quire into  the  cause  of  the  shooting, as  it  was  not  in  mj 
parish.  I  may  have  heard  that  be  had  tleclinod  to  join 
the  Land  League.  I  never  heard  that  the  Hogans 
were  shot  at  because  they  refused  to  Join  the  League- 
1  have  always  heard  that  both  Joseph  and  William 
Hogan  were  eccentric,  and  more  or  less  unpopular. 
They  had  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  for  many  years. 
It  is  my  belief  that  the  outrages  arose  from  the  action 
of  secret  societies.  I  have  never  suggested  that 
explanation  of  the  outrages  before,  because  I  was  not 
asked.    By  secret  societies  1  mean  fenians. 

What  motive  do  you  think  that  secret  societies 
could  have  ?  Do  you  suggest  that  Joseph  Hogan 
was  shot  because  he  was  eccentric  ? — I  do  not.  There 
may  have  been  many  reasons. 

Do  you  represent  that  Joseph  Hogan  had  done 
anything  to  incur  the  ill-will  of  any  one  except 
refusing  to  join  the  Land  League  ? — I  never  heard  that 
he  was  shot  at  because  he  refused  to  join  the  League. 
I  heard  that  he  was  shot  at  by  some  member  of  a 
secret  society. 

For  what  reason  ? — For  no  particular  reason. 

Did  you  denounce  the  outrage  ? — In  general  terms  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  denounce  secret  societies.  I 
did  not  denounce  this  outrage  from  the  altar,  as  it  did 
not  occur  in  my  parish,  but  in  that  of  Father 
Costelloe,  who  did  denounce  it. 

Are  yon  aware  that  Joseph  Hogan  was  again  fired  at 
on  the  6th  of  October,  1882,  and  wounded  in  the 
thigh  ? — Yes,  that  outrage  was  denounced  by  Father 
Costelloe  the  next  Sunday. 

Do  you  suggest  that  that  was  the  work  of  secret 
societies  ?— Most  certainly. 

Cross-examination  continued. — I  did  not  make  any 
inquiries  into  the  cause  of  the  outrage,  as  it  was  not 
in  my  parish.  I  did  not  see  a  boycotting  notice 
which  was  posted  up  regarding  the  Hogans. 

The  Attoeney-GenerAL  read  the  following  boy- 
cotting notice,  which  had  been  proved  in  evidence  :— 
"  God  save  Ireland. 

"  Hurrah  for  the  boycotting  :  Take  notice  that  Joe 
and  Billy  Hogan,  both  of  Crossmolina,  are  boycotted 
for  endeavouring  to  tarnish  the  reputation  of  C.  S. 
Parnell  and  his  co-labourers,  and  any  person  known  to 
have  any  communication,  buying,  selling,  or  working 
with  same  men,  will  meet  their  deserved  end  ;  and 
now  is  the  time  to  show  the  Government  and  your 
enemies  that  you  are  determined  to  win.  Now  or 
never  you  must  be  free. 

"  Down  with  our  enemies. 

"  Cut  off  the  Hogans. 

"  The  land  for  the  people." 

Cross-examination  resumed. — I  did  not  see  that 
notice,  though  I  may  have  heard  of  it  a  long  time 
after  it  was  put  up.  I  remember  the  illumination  in 
the  town  in  honour  of  Mr.  Parnell's  release,  and  I 
heard  shortly  afterwards  that  a  shot  was  fired  into 
Joseph  Hogan's  house.    I  do  not  know  why  Joseph 
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Hogan  was  boycotted  ;  it  may  possibly  have  been 
through  trade  jealousies. 

Do  I  understand  you  that  secret  societies  committed 
those  outrages  in  consequence  of  trade  jealousies  ? 
—I  think  it  very  probable  and  very  likely. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  represent  that  as  your 
belief  ? — I  think  it  is  very  probable  and  likely,  but  I 
do  not  give  it  as  my  own  belief. 

Is  that  yo\ir  belief  ? — I  do  not  believe  it  exactly.  I 
have  no  reason  one  way  or  the  other  to  believe  it, 
except  ordinary  knowledge  of  the  world. 

Did  you  know  of  the  boycotting  of  William  Hogan  ? 
— I  may  have  heard  of  it  a  long  time  after.  I  heard 
that  he  was  not  really  boycotted.  I  have  no  positive 
belief  as  to  why  he  was  boycotted^ 

Can  you  give  any  reason,. other  than  their  hostility 
to  the  League,  why  the  Hogans  were  boycotted  ?— The 
League  never  encouraged  boycotting. 

(Question  repeated.) — Possibly  they  may  have  been 
boycotted  from  trade  jealousies  and  general  unpopu- 
larity. 

Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  when  Joseph 
Hogan  gave  in  and  joifled*  the  League  he  ceased  to  be 
boycotted  ? — I  do  not  believe  he  ever  joined  it. 

Mr.  Ekid. — I  think  that  is  a  mistake.  He  said  he 
was  never  asked  to  join  the  Land  League,  and  never 
did  join  it.  He  was  not  asked  about  the  National 
League. 

The  Attoeney-GenekAL. — Do  I  understand  that 
you  have  made  inquiries  of  the  secretary  of  the  Crpsa- 
molina  branch  as  to  whether  Nally  and  others  who 
were  charged  with  the  Crossmolina  conspiracy  were 
members  ? 

Mr.KElD. — I  shall  call  some  evidence  on  that  point. 

Cross-examination  continued. — I  know  a  man  called 
George  Scott.  He  was  the  barony  constable.  I  heard 
it  reported  in  January,  1881,  that  his  bouse  was  fired 
into  by  himself.  I  heard  in  my  parish  that  the  bullets 
were  found  in  a  place  where  it  was  physically  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  have  fired  them  from  the  out- 
side. There  was  a  large  wall  in  front  of  the  hodse, 
and  I  heard  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  have  fired 
from  the  outside  to  strike  where  the  ballets  were 
found.  I  did  not  go  to  see  the  place  where  the  shots 
were  fired,  but  I  make  the  suggestion  from  rumour. 
My  belief  is  that  it  is  quite  possible  and  quite  likely 
that  Scott  fired  the  shots  himself.  I  heard  his  own 
servants  say  that  he  ordered  them  to  destroy  gates  in 
order  that  he  might  claim  damages  from  the  grand 
jury.  He  had  lived  there  two  years.  It  was  alleged 
that  one  bullet  went  through  the  window  and  lodged 
in  the  passage  wall.  That  was  the  account  given  by 
Scoit  himself. 

Now,  I  will  ask  you  this.  Was  George  Scott's  one 
of  the  cases  investigated  during  the  Crossmolina 
trials  ?— I  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 

Were  you  there  ? — ^No. 

Did  you  read  a  report  of  the  Crossmolina  trials  ? — 
It  is  very  likely  I  did. 


Did  you  take  any  interest  in  it  before  the  case 
came  off  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  help  to  get  up  evidence  in  connexion  with 
it  ?-No. 

Did  you  send  any  letters  to  anybody  about  the 
cross-examination  of  Mr.  Scott  before  this  Commis- 
sion ? — No. 

To  nobody  ?— No,  I  have  no  recollection  of  having 
done  so. 

Will  you  pledge  your  word  you  did  not  ? — To  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  I  did  not. 

It  is  not  many  months  ago,  you  know.  Did  you  make 
any  communication  to  anybody  with  reference  to 
people  who  were  coming  here  to  give  evidence  for  The 
Times  ? — To  the  best  of  my  recollection  I  did  not. 

Will  you  pledge  your  word  you  did  not  ? — It  is  a 
matter  which  I  could  not  well  forget,  and  I  have  no 
recollection  of  it. 

Will  you  pledge  your  word  that  you  did  not  send  any 
statement  to  anybody  ? — I  did  not. 

Did  you  speak  to  anybody  about  it  ? — I  may  have 
spoken  of  it  in  the  ordinary  course  of  conversation. 

Did  anybody  come  to  see  you  about  it  ? — I  saw  a 
Mr.  Coyle. 

Is  he  a  solicitor  ? — Yes. 

Is  he  a  clerk  to  Mr.  Dillon  ? — I  was  told  he  was  a 
solicitor. 

When  did  you  see  him  ?— Last  February. 

Never  before  that  ? — No. 

Did  you  make  a  statement  to  him  as  to  witnesses  in 
this  case  ? — I  made  a  statement  to  him  of  what  I  knew 
myself. 

Was  it  taken  down  ? — I  believe  so. 

Now,  as  to  the  case  of  John  Gough,  did  you  know 
him  ? — I  knew  him  very  well. 

Did  you  know  of  his  house  being  fired  into  ? — No. 

Did  you  hear  of  it  in  1881  ?— I  did  not. 

You  never  heard  of  it  at  all  ? — No. 

That  you  represent  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  know  John  Kirby  ?— He  was  not  in  my 
parish. 

Did  you  know  him  ? — I  did. 

How  far  from  you  did  he  live  ?— Seven  or  eight 
miles. 

Did  you  know  of  his  house  being  fired  into  ? — I 
heard  of  it,  but  not  immediately  after  ;  a  long  time 
after. 

How  long  after  ?— It  may  be   six  or  12  months. 

Did  you  hear  that  Scott  is  supposed  to  have  told  a 
person  named  Gillespie  that  he  had  fired  the  shot 
himself  ? — I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  hearing 
that,  but  I  may  have  heard  it. 

Did  you  hear  that  he  was  also  supposed  to  have 
made  that  statement  to  a  man  named  M'Hale  ? — I  do 
not  think  I  did. 

Have  you  ever  heard  that  before  ? — No  ;  but  I 
think  it  was  a  current  belief.  I  have  a  sort  of 
vague  recollection  about  it. 

Did  you  convey  that  vague  recollection  to  Mr. 
Coyle  i"— No,  Sir. 
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Is  John  Gillespie  alive  ?— Yes,  Sir. 

Where  does  he  live  ?— In  the  parish  of  Packs. 

Is  M'Hale  alive  ?— Yes. 

Where  does  he  live  ? — In  the  same  parish. 

Of  course,  if  Scott  made  that  statement  to  these 
men  they  would  be  able  to  prove  it  directly  ? — I 
suppose  so. 

Can  you  point  me  to  any  resolution  of  any  branch  of 
the  League  in  your  district,  published  in  the  papers, 
condemning  these  outrages  ? — There  was  never  a  reso- 
lution put  on  our  books,  but  it  is  my  strong  belief 
that  the  League  did  denounce  the  outrages.  We  never 
put  on  the  books  any  resolution  of  any  sort. 

What  was  the  good  of  denouncing  the  outrages  if 
the  resolution  was  not  published  ? — Our  people  always 
heard  of  them,  and  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  they 
had  full  knowledge  of  our  intentions. 

Have  you  expressed  your  opinion  pretty  freely  about 
people  giving  evidence  at  this  Commission  ? — I  should 
like  to  get  a  more  definite  question  from  you. 

Have  you  expressed  yonr  opinion  freely  as  to 
the  propriety  or  impronriety  of  people  giving  evidence 
for  The  Times  ! — I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  expressed 
my  opinion  freely. 

The  Pbksident. — Have  you  ever  expressed  an  opinion 
on  the  subject,  never  mind  whether  freely  or  not  ? 

Witness.— No,  I  think  I  have  not. 

The  Attorney-General. —Will  you  pledge  your 
word  that  you  have  not  ? — I  pledge  my  word  that  I 
have  no  recollection. 

You  pledge  your  word  that  you  have  no  recollec- 
tion ?  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  within  the  last 
four  months  you  have  not  denounced  people  from  the 
altar  who  gave  evidence  for  The  Times  ? — No,  I  have 
not. 

Did  :you  make  any  reference  in  February  last  to 
eithec  of  the  Hogans  ? — No. 

Did  you  mention  a  man  from  Crossmolina  who  had 
given  evidence  for  The  Times  a  short  time  before  ? — 
No. 

Did  you  refer  to  a  man  being  boycotted  who 
had  given  evidence  for  The  Times  ? — No,  I  have  no 
recollection  about  it.  If  you  gave  me  particulars  I 
might  remember. 

I  am  putting  it  to  you  very  particularly,  that  you 
referred  to  a  man  being  boycotted  who  bad  given 
evidence  for  The  Times,  in  the  month  of  February 
last,  from  the  altar  ?— I  should  say  not.  I  never  re- 
ferred to  any  person  from  the  altar  in  reference  to 
The  Times  case. 

Or  anywhere  else  ?  In  the  chapel  ? — Not  in  the 
chapel,  most  certainly.  I  may  have  spoken  of  it  in 
ordinary  conversation  to  my  fellow  priests. 

I  am  speaking  of  utterances  by  you  to  the  people. 
Will  you  pledge  your  word  that  since  Christmas  you 
have  at  no  time  referred  to  any  person  who  has  given 
evidence  ? — I  have  not  mentioned  them  from  the  altar 
or  in  the  chapel,  or  anywhere  else  except  in  a  general 
^Way,  to.the    effect  that  when  people  were  living  by ^^ 


the  people  it  would  be  more  becoming  that  they  should 
assist  the  people  in  their  struggles. 

The  Peesident. — Did  you  mean,  assist  them  by  not 
giving  evidence  ? — No,  my  Lord,  I  did  not  say  one 
word  about  that. 

Mb.  JtrsTioB  A.  L.  Smith.— How  were  they  to  assist 
them  ? — By  sympathy,  my  Lord. 

The  Attoknet-Geneeal. — Then,  when  you  talked 
about  that  you  did  not  inteiid  to  refer  to  their  giving 
evidence  before  this  Commission  ? — I  did  not. 

Neither  directly  nor  indirectly  ? — It  might  have 
been  in  my  mind,  but  I  was  very  guarded  in  my  lan- 
guage. 

I  think  it  is  coining  back  to  your  recollection  now. 
Do  you  remember  William  Hogan's  evidence  being 
called  to  yonr  attention  ? — No,  Sir,  I  do  not. 

Do  you  remember  that  in  the  month  of  December 
last. William  Hogan  had  given  evidence  before  their 
Lordships  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  remember  referring  in  this  guarded  sort  of 
language  to  people  who  had  been  boycotted  ?— No. 

Do  you  undertake  to  say  you  did  not  ? — Yes. 

Did   you  refer  to  people  who  had  been  boycotted  in 
Crossmolina  for   giving   evidence    on   behalf   of    The 
Times  ? — No. 
■  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  appeal  to  the  people  not  to  give  evidence 
and  not  to  assist  the  accusers  of  the  people  ? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  ? — Nothing  of  the  kind. 

Did  you  say  anything  about  the  people  who  had  gone 
over  ?— No. 

Did  you  say  that  they  ought  to  have  sided  with  the 
people  ? — No  ;  it  may  have  been  in  my  mind, but  I  did 
not  use  that  language. 

What  was  the  guarded  language  yon  vLsei  ? — As  far 
as  I  can  recollect  I  said  something  to  the  effect  that 
"  some  persons  have  gone  from  this  parish  to  London 
for  The  Times." 

What  then  ;  anything  more  ? — Not  as  far  as  my  re- 
collection goes.    (Laughter.) 

What  was  the  object  of  saying  that  to  your  congre- 
gation ?— It  was  not  to  the  congregation. 

To  whom  then  ? — To  a  few  peeple,  about  a  dozen 
and  a  half. 

What  was  the  occasion  of  these  dozen  and  a  half 
persons  coming  together  ? — I  think  it  was  the  occasion 
of  a  meeting  of  a  few  parishioners  on  some  town  lands 
six  miles  away. 

What  month  ?— I  think  it  was  February. 

That  is  the  month  I  suggested  to  you.  What  was 
the  meeting  for  ? — It  was  a  meeting  of  parishioners 
who  were  going  to  take  the  Sacrament. 

Is  that  what  is  called  a  station  ? — Yes. 

Before  they  go  to  Sacrament  ?— Before  or  after — a, 
general  meeting  before  or  after  Sacrament. 

The  PEE31DENT.— Yqu  have  been  asked  whether 
this  occnrred  at  church  or  chapel,  and  you  say  It 
occurred   at.  a- station.    Do;iyoudraw:vti..  distinction 
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between  what  yoa  do    in  the    church    or    chapel    and 
what  you  do  at  a  station  ? 

Witness. — I  do,  my  Lord.  I  was  speaking  to  the 
people  with  the  idea  of  giving  them  a  little  informa- 
tion, not.  with  the  idea  of   influencing  them  not  to  go. 

The  Attokney-Gbn-kkal.— I  cross-examined  you 
about  the  chapel  and  service.  I  will  now  repeat  my 
Lord's  question — do  you  draw  a  distinction  between 
what  you  say  to  the  people  in  your  chapel  and  what 
you  say  on  the  occasion  of  a  geuQXal  meeting  at  a 
station? — Oh,  certainly. 

As  you  draw  that  distinction,  perhaps  you  will  tell 
us  whether  you  said  anything  more  than  that  "  you 
knew  there  were  some  people  gone  from  the  parish  to 
London  ?"— On  every  such  occasion  I  spoke  a  few 
words  to  the  tenants,  telling  them  their  position  and 
what  they  were  to  do.  They  always  expected  the 
clergyman  to  say  a  few  words  of  encouragement  and 
hope,  and  it  may  be  that  on  that  occasion  I  said 
"  some  persons  have  gone  over  from  this  parish." 

Anything  else  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  saying 
anything  else.  I  did  not  recommend  any  such  thing 
as  boycotting  or  ill-treatment. 

Was  it  on  that  occasion  also  that  you  said  that  those 
who  were  living  by  the  people  ought  to  be  with  the 
people  and  assist  them  ? — I  did  not  use  those  words 
on  any  occasion. 

Was  it  on  that  same  occasion  that  you  said  something 
about  that  ? — I  did  not  say  anything  about  that  pub- 
licly. 

The  President. — You  forget,  those  are  your  own 
words. 

The  Attorney-General. — Was  it  on  the  same  occa- 
sion that  you  said  something  like  that  ? — I  did  not 
say  one  word  of  that  sort  on  that  occasion. 

What  was  the  object  of  simply  saying  to  the  people, 
"  You  know  some  people  from  this  parish  have  gone 
over  to  London  ?  " — It  was  information  given  to  the 
people  in  the  usual  way.  They  expect  to  hear  a  few 
words  of  what  is  going  on  and  in  that  way  I  may  have 
said  that. 

You  had  the  thing  in  your  mind  but  you  stopped 
short  ? — Yes  ;  I  said  nothing  more  than  a  few  words  to 
that  effect. 

Who  had  you  in  your  mind  ? — Three  or  four  persons 
— Wm.  Hogan  and  others. 

It  seems  a  somewhat  pijrposeless  utterance  ? — No, 
they  were  all  known,  or  they  would  all  be  known  at  the 
next  market  day. 

A  little  inquiry  then  would  have  found  out  the 
names  of  the  people  you  referred  to  ? — They  would  be 
sure  to  hear. 

I  understood  you  to  say  that  yon  said,  "  You  all 
know  some  people  have  gone  from  this  parish  to 
London  f" — I  said,  "  A  few  persons  have  gone  from 
this  parish  " — something  to  that  effect.  I  did  not 
take  my  words  down. 

You  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  infinencing 
these  people  not  to  go  ? — Not  the  slightest. 


Or  that  anything  should  happen  to  those  who  had 
gone  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

The  President. — I  thought  you  said  something 
about  their  having  gone  in  cormexion  with  The  Times  ? 
— My  recollection,  my  Lord,  is  that  on  one  occasion, 
when  addressing  a  few  words  of  a  secular  character 
to  the  people,  I  said,  "  A  few  persons  have  gone  over 
from  this  parish." 

The  President.— Gone  where  ? — To  London,  my  Lord. 

The  Attorneit-Geneeal.— I  must  really  ask  you, 
did  you  not  immediately  after  Joseph  and  William 
Hogan's  evidence  was  given,  endeavour  yourself  to 
prepare  evidence  to  answer  them  ? — Well,  Mr.  Coyle 
called  upon  me  and  I  gave  him  simply  what  I  knew. 

You  have  assisted  at  times,  I  think,  in  proceedings  ~ 
to  prevent  evictions  ? — Yes,  it  has  unfortunately  been 
my  lot  to  do  so. 

I  am  sorry  for  your  lot,  but  I  must  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion or  two  about  it.  You  were  present  when  resist- 
ance to  the  sheriff  was  about  to  be  practised  ?— Yes 

When  ? — I  think  it  roust  have  been  in  1886. 

What  time  in  1886  ?— It  might  have  been  about 
October. 

What  was  tlje  name  of  the  person  to  be  evicted?— 
There  were  two  or  three  tenants  to  be  evicted. 

What  were  their  names  ?— There  were  two 
M'Andrews,  a  man  named  Kelly,  and  a  fourth  person. 

What  was  the  name  of  the  landlord  ?— M'llroy. 

Was  that  the  only  occasion  on  which  you  assisted  ?— 
That  is  the  only  occasion  that  occurs  to  me. 

I  should  have  thought  that,  as  a  minister  of  religion, 
the  taking  part  in  resistance  to  the  sheriff  would  have 
impressed'  itself  on  your  memory  ? — I  remembei 
another  occasion,  when  I  was  going  to  attend  a 
station  in  another  parish,  we  were  told  that  evictions 
were  taking  place. 

On  whose  property  ? — Lord  Arran's. 

How  long  after  the  first  occasion  was  that  ? — About 
nine  months. 

How  many  people  were  to  be  evicted  on  the  first 
occasion  ? — Four. 

How  many  on  the  second  ? — A  good  many.  I  was 
assisting  at  a  station;  and  before  going  into  the  church  a 
messenger  came  to  say  that  the  sheriff  was  coming, 
and  would  we  not  go  over  and  try  to  get  a  settlement  ? 
Three  clergymen,  including  myself,  went  to  the 
place.  We  made  no  resistance  whatever,  except  to 
try  and  plead  with  the  sheriff. 

Were  any  of  the  houses  defended  ? — No.  I  spoke  to 
the  sheriff  asking  him  to  give  them  a  little  time. 

In  the  other  case  were  the  houses  barricaded  ? — Yes, 
that  is  in  the  first  case. 

Had  they  been  barricaded  by  the  National  League  ? 
—No. 

Had  the  National  League  anything  to  do  with  it  ?— 
No.  There  was  no  National  League  in  the  parish  ex- 
cept in  the  year  1885.  The  people  subscribed  and 
became  members  in  1886,  but  there  was  no  formal  reso- 
lution. 

Was  there   anything   to  put   an  end  to  the  National 
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League  in  1886  ? — We  were  not  holding  meetings. 
There  may  have  been  committee  meetings. 

Was  no  money  found  by  the  National  League  for 
barricading  the  houses  ?— No. 

Who  barricaded  them  ?— The  tenants  themselves 
alone.  I  wrote  to  the  landlord.  The  tenants  were  all 
poor  tenants.  One  man  offered  his  rent,  but  it  was 
not  taken  because  the  others  had  not  offered. 

You  will  not  apply  your  mind  to  what  I  am  asking 
you.  Did  you  see  these  houses  before  they  were  bar- 
ricaded or  not  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  see  them  after  they  were  barricaded  ? — Yes. 

What  were  they  barricaded  with  ?— 1  do  not  know  ; 
I  did  not  go  inside. 

When  the  resistance  to  the  sheriff  took  place  were 
the  windows  barricaded  ? — No. 

Not  at  all  ?  I  understood  you  to  say  they  were  ?— 
They  may  have  closed  the  doors  and  put?  something 
inside  to  keep  the  doors. 

Were  there  policemen  there  to  protect  the  sheriff  ? — 
Yes,  six  or  seven. 

Did  you  arrive  with  50  or  60  people  ?— I  did  not ;  I 
arrived  with  about  10  or  12. 

How  had  they  been  collected  ? — As  I  was  going 
along  a  little  boy  said,  "The  police  are  going  to  evict 
those  poor  people  over  there." 

Little  boys  seem  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  your 
neighbourhood  (laughter)  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Were  you  going  in  a  different  direction  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  turn  back  and  go  to  the  evictions  ? — Yes. 

Did  the  number  of  the  people  increase  rather  as  you 
went  along  ? — Some  persons  went  on  with  us. 

How  far  away  were  you  when  the  little  boy  told  you 
the  evictions  were  going  to  take  iJaco  ? — About  three 
miles. 

Were  you  walking  or  on  a  car  ? — I  was  on  a  car. 

The  people  came  with  you  ;  were  they  summoned  at 
all  ? — They  were  not  summoned. 

A  little  boy  gave  the  information  some  three  or  four 
miles  away.  Did  you  communicate  to  the  people  as 
you  went  along  what  you  were  going  for  ? — I  did. 

Did  you  invite  them  to  come  with  you  ?— Yes. 

Was  the  result  that  you  arrived  at  the  scene  of 
action  with  somewhere  between  50  and  60  people  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

How  majiy  ? — There  might  have  been  10  or  12  with 
me.     Some  may  have  assembled  in  the  townland. 

The  Pkbsident. — How  many  of  them  ?— There 
might  have  been  30  or  40. 

The  Attoknby-Geneeal. — Was  Dunleavy  the  name 
of  the  tenant  ? — I  rather  think  that  it  was  one  of  the 
name  of  Kelly. 

Did  any  of  the  men  who  went  there  with  you  happen 
to  have  sticks  ?  I  suppose  it  is  a  very  uncommon 
thing  to  have  sticks  in  Ireland  ? — It  is  a  common 
thing  ;  they  may  have  had  walking-sticks  or  canes. 

Or  blackthorns  ? — No  blackthorns. 

Does  the  Irish  peasant  co^nmonly  carry  a  cane  ? — A 
slight  stick. 


Did  anybody  shout  out  to  them  to  get  hot  water 
ready  ? — Thsy  may  have  done  so. 

Did  you  say,  "  Oh,  do  not  "  ?— No,  I  did  not. 

Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  did  not  shout  out  to 
them  to  get  hot  water  ready  ? — I  may  have  done  so. 
(Laughter.)    I  do  not  know  that  I  did. 

A  little  boy  had  told  you  of  this  eviction  going  on, 
you  have  come  down  to  the  place, and  gradually  some- 
how or  other  these  people  have  come  ;  they  have  got 
canes  with  them,  and  you  may  have  shouted  out  to  them 
to  get  the  hot  water  ready  ? — I  have  no  recollection, 
really.     It  is  possible  I  may  have  done  it. 

At  this  point  the  Court  adjourned  for  luncheon. 
On  its  reassembling  the  Attokney-Geneeal  con- 
tinued his  cross-fexamination  of  the  witness. 

I  want  to  go  back  a  little  bit  ;  you  were  on  a  car  ? 
—Yes. 

And  a  boy  came  and  told  you  of  an  eviction  going 
on  ? — Yes,  from  the  townland  where  the  eviction  was 
taking  place,  fie  was  sent  by  his  father.  I  left  my 
car,  and  took  a  short  cut  to  the  place. 

Was  that  for  the  purpose  of  getting  there  before  the 
police  ? — Yes,  so  as  to  have  a  settlement  made  if 
possible. 

Was  the  house  Dunleavy's  house  ? — It  may  have  been. 

Did  you  draw  up  the  men  who  had  come  with  you  in 
line,  two  deep,  in  front  of  the  house  ? — No,  Sir. 

Were  they  drawn  up  ? — Some  persons  stood  with 
their  backs  to  the  door  of  the  house,  four  or  five  or 
six. 

Did  you  go  on  to  M'Andrew's  ? — It  was  at 
M'Andrew's  that  the  men  were  standing  in  the  doors. 

Was  it  not  Dunleavy's  i> — No. 

Did  not  the  police  leave  Dunleavy's  and  go  on  to 
M'Andrew's  because  of  the  resistance  at  Dunleavy's  ? 
— I  think  so. 

At  M'Andrew's  were  the  men  drawn  up  too  ? — Some 
men  stood  at  the  door,  four  or  five,  or  it  might  be' 
seven,  perhaps. 

In  two  rows  ? — No. 

Ti'ith  sticks  in  their  hands  ? — I  did  not  see  sticks. 

Do  you  say  the  men  who  stood  with  their  backs 
against  the  door  had  not  got  sticks  ? — I  may  have  seen 
one  person  with  a  rod. 

At  M'Andrew's  did  they  carry  out  the  eviction  ? — 
No,  I  spoke  to  the  sheriff,  and  said  that  the  tenants 
were  making  a  very  fair  offer  to  pay  a  year's  rent  and 
the  legal  costs. 

At  both  these  places  did  not  you  shout  out  to  the 
people  to  get  hot  water  ready  P — No. 

At  neither  of  them  ? — I  have  no  clear  recollection. 
If  I  did  I  think  it  must  have  been  in  a  jocose 
manner  ;    at  this  time  I  cannot  exactly  say. 

A  jocose  manner  ? — Not  seriously. 

Was  it  taken  seriously  '('—No. 

Will  you  swear  that  ? — Yes  ;  I  did  not  see  any. 

Was  the  sheriff  able  to  carry  out  the  eviction  at  any 
pl,ace  ? — He  desisted  for  that  day,  and  the  agents 
were  written  to. 

Daly  was  the  name  of  the  officer  ? — Yes. 
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Did  not  the  police  constables  try  to  get  to  the  door 
BOTeral  times  in  both  these  places,  and  were  they  not 
beaten  off  by  tlie  people  ? — They  were  not  beaten  off, 
they  were  at  the  door. 

What  became  of  the  men  who  were  standing  in 
front  of  the  door  ? — They  stood  there  and  offered 
resistance  ;  they  did  not  strike. 

Can  you  tell  me  anybody  else  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  men,  in  command,  besides  yourself  ? — I  was  not  in 
charge . 

Can  you  tell  me,  now,  who  gave  any  orders  besides 
you  ? — I  heard  no  orders  given. 

I  mentioned  to  you  the  names  of  Gillespie  and 
M'Uale.  Have  you  seen  them  since  Hogan  gave  his 
evidence  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  ask  them  to  come  here  ? — No. 

Did  you  see  Gillespie  as  soon  as  Scott  gave  his  evi- 
dence ? — Yes. 

Did  you  mention  it  to  him  ? — Never  a  word. 

Mr.  Re  ID. — My  Lords,  with  regard  to  the 
matter  of  Gillespie  and  M'Hale,  I  was  the  person 
who  cross-examined,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  I 
cross-examined  on  erroneous  instructions.  My 
learned  friend  has  asked  questions  with  reference 
to  the  Crossmolina  evidence,  and  I  have  here  an 
abstract  of  that  evidence,  not  a  verbatim  report, 
which  I  am  perfectly  prepared  to  put  in  if  my  learned 
friend  desires  it,  ^ 

The  Attobkbt-Gekeeal.— There  is  a  very  good 
report  in  tUfe  Cork  Herald. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Reid.— My  learned  friend  asked  as  to 
a  statement  that  had  been  sent  to  Mr.  Arthur 
O'Connor.  I  have  it  here  and  will  read  it,  if  desired, 
omitting  one  part,  which  I  will  show  to  my  learned 
friend. 

Mr.  Atkikson. — I  hardly  think,  my  Lords,  it  is  for 
my  learned  friend  to  read  it. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. — But  my  friend  put  it  in  ;  and, 
according  to  the  ordinary  rule,  if  a  man  calls  for  a 
document  of  that  character  I  submit  that  he  puts  it 
in.     I  am  indifferent  whether  he  takes  it  or  not. 

The  President. — It  seems  to  me  clear  that  it 
cannot  be  put  in  in  this  nAoner.  It  must  be  made  the 
subject  of  further  cross-examination,  otherwise  it 
might  be  put  in  at  any  time  if  you  produced  it  ;  I 
think  you  are  left  in  that  position.  My  view  of  it  is 
that  the  important  fact  of  their  having  called  for  it 
does  not  alter  the  matter  at  all.  You  produce  it  ;  if 
they  do  not  put  it  in  you  are  not  on  that  account 
entitled  to  put  it  in.  You  have  met  their  challenge  j 
that  is  what  it  comes  to. 


Michael  A.  Waldron  was  then  called  and  examjned 
by  Mr.  R.  T.  Eeid.  Witness  said,— I  am  a  trader  in 
the  town  of  Ballyhaunis,  and  have  been  for  the  past 
29  years.  I  am  also  a  member  of  aboard  of  guardians. 
X  think  the  Land  League  in  my  parish  was  first  started 
in  1880  ;  it  lasted  until  the  suppression  of  the 
League  ;  the  National  League  was,  I  think,  started 
in  1885  or  1886,  I  am  not    exactly  sure  which.    I  was 


secretary  to  the  Land  League  during  its  existence  in 
our  part  of  the  country.  I  have  the  Land  League 
books  with  me.  (Books  produced.)  This  is  a  Land 
League  book,  and  also  contains  some  records  that 
were  kept  in  connexion  with  the  National  League.  It 
is  the  only  book  I  have  about  the  National  League 
down  to  1887.  Our  National  League  has  never  been 
suppressed  at  Ballyhaunis.  It  is  going  on  still.  Most 
of  the  respectable  people  in  the  parish  were  members 
of  the  Land  League,  and  the  principal  part  of  the 
respectable,  substantial  people  were  members  of  the 
executive,  and  it  was  the  same  with  the  National 
League.  The  Land  League  was  suppressed  at  the  time 
the  murders  of  Freeley  and  Dillon  took  place. 
Freeley's  murder  was  in  January,  1882,  Dillon's  in 
November,  1881.  Our  League  were  always  opposed 
to  crime  and  outrage,  1  attended  the  funerals  of  both 
the  murdered  men.  Those  murders  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  National  League  or  the  Land 
League.  There  was  very  much  sympathy  felt  for  them 
in  the  neighbourhood  and  by  every  member  connected 
with  our  League  so  far  as  I  could  see.  Dillon  had  a 
very  large  funeral — perhaps  one  of  the  largest  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  Freeley  had  also  a  large 
funeral. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. — Where  are  the 
books  of  the  Land  League.  (Books  handed  to  counsel.) 
<■  I  see  you  kept  this  minute  book  ? — Yes. 

How  is  it  that,  if  there  was  such  detestation  on  the 
part  of  the  League  towards  these  murders,  you  never 
passed  any  resolution  about  them  ? — The  League  was 
suppressed  at  the  time  these  murders  took  place. 

Are  you  sure  that  was  so  in  both  cases  ? — Yes,  so  far 
as  my  memory  serves  me. 

When  was  the  Land  League  suppressed  in  this  place  ? 
—I  think  in  1881. 

You  did  not  hold  meetings  after  the  suppression  ? 

No. 

Did  you  not  send  accounts  of  your  meetings  to 
United  Ireland  ? — Of  the  National  League  ? 

Of  the  Land  League  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of 
sending  any  accounts  of  the  meetings  of  the  Land 
League  to  United  Ireland.  I  will  not  say  I  did  not  ; 
but  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

If  you  did,  were  they  fictitious  altogether,  or  were 
they  account."!  of  meetings  likely  to  be  held  ?— I 
suppose  if  there  were  any  meetings  held  there  may  be 
or  there  may  not  be  a  report  of  them  sent  to  United 
Ireland.     (Laughter.) 

Was  there  a  report  or  was  there  not  ?— I  cannot  tell 
you. 

Would  there  have  been  any  difficulty  about  calling 
the  members  of  the  League  together  and  exhorting 
them  to  aid  in  the  detection  of  the  criminal  ?— I  sup- 
pose not. 

Did  the  members  take  any  steps  to  aid  in  the  detec- 
tion of  the  perpetrators  of  this  crime  ?— Not  as  far  as 
I  am  aware. 

What  had  Freeley  done  ?— I  never  heard  that  the  man 
himself    ever    did    anything.     He    was    a   mere    boy 
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(laughter),  not  more  than  20.  I  never  heard  that  there 
was  anything  against  Freeley  himself.  It  was  rumoured 
that  his  father  had  paid  his  rent,  and  I  think  a  great 
many  other  tenants  on  the  same  estate  had  paid. 

Did  you  hear  that  a  number  of  men  visited  his  house 
after  the  rent  had  been  paid  ?— I  heard  that  they 
visited  the  house  on  the  occasion  of  the  murder,  hut  I 
could  not  say  how  long  before  that  the  rent  had  been 
paid.  I  did  not  hear  that  the  people  who  went  to  the 
house  were  disguised. 

Do  you  linow  that  they  called  for  him  as  a  "  rent- 
payer  "  ? — I  did  not  hear  that  either. 

Assuming  that  to  have  been  the  case,  would  it  en- 
able you  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  reason  why  he 
was  shot  ? — No,  it  would  not. 

So  that  if  you  knew  that  a  number  of  men  had  gone 
to  his  house  at  night  and  asked  him  whether  he  had 
paid  his  rent  and  had  then  shot  him,  you  would  still 
be  in  complete  ignorance  with  respect  to  the  reason 
why  he  was  shot  ? — Yes,  for  this  reason,  that  there  ■ 
were  several  other  parties  on  the  same  estate  who  had 
paid  their  rents. 

And  they  escaped  being  shot  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  know  Freeley  ? — Yes  ;  he  was  a  decent, 
respectable  man. 

Why  was  he  murdered  ?— That  is  the  very  question  I 
cannot  answer. 

Was  rent-paying  an  offence  in  that  part  of  the 
country  ? — Kent-paying  was  not  an  offence  whenever 
there  was  a  reasonable  abatement  given  by  the  land- 
lord. Taking  into  account  the  awful  poverty  in  the 
district  at  the  time,  I  should  say  that  it  was  an 
offence  against  the  community  to  pay  rent  without 
reasonable  reductions. 

Against  whom  was  it  an  offence  ? — Against  the 
families  of  the  people  who  were  mainly  dependent 
upon  the  produce  of  the  land. 

You  mean,  then,  that  it  was  an  offence  against 
Freeley's  own  family  ? — No  ;  I  am  laying  down  a 
general  principle . 

Was  it  an  offence  against  the  League  to  pay  rent  ?— 
No.  There  is  no  resolution  in  the  book  which  has 
been  produced  which  will  hear  you  out  in  that  suppo- 
Eition. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  people  had  not  been 
advised  by  the  League  not  to  pay  rent  unless  they 
were  given  abatements  ? — In  some  cases  abatements 
were  essentially  necessary. 

Were  not  the  people  in  this  district  advised  by  the 
League  not  to  pay  rent  unless  they  were  given  abate- 
ments ? — They  were  not  so  advised  in  all  cases. 

Had  they  not  been  so  advised  generally  ?— Nob  gene- 
rally, but  with  regard  to  particular  cases  of  impos- 
sible rent. 

Who  were  to  be  the  judges  whether  rent  was  impos- 
sible'or  not  ? — I  think  the  people  living  on  the  land 
ought  to  be  pretty  fair  judges. 

Do  I  understand  that  in  this  district  none  of  the 
members  of  the  League  ever  told  the  people  not  to 
pay  rent  unless  they  were  given  abatements  ? — I  have 


no  doubt  the  people  were  frequently  told  not  to  pay 
impossible  rents  unless  they  were  given  abatements. 

Did  you  make  any  endeavour  to  ascertain  why 
Freeley  was  murdered? — No. 

Not  even  out  of  curiosity  ?— No. 

Did  any  of  the  members  of  the  League  endeavour  to 
ascertain  ?— Not  as  far  as  I  know. 

Did  the  parish  priest? — I  suppose  he  was  able  to 
account  for  himself. 

You  attended  mass  ;  did  you  hear  any  denunciation 
of  the  crime  ? — Yes. 

To  whom  was  it  attributed? — I  could  not  say. 

Did  the  priest  exhort  the  people  to  assist  in  the  de- 
tection of  the  criminals  ? — The  police  were  considered 
very  active  in  that  neighboiu:hood.  They  are  held  to 
be  a  very  zealous  body  of  men,  and  whenever  such  a 
thing  as  this  occurs  they  are  always  actively  eigaged 
in  seeking  to  discover  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage. 

Did  the  police  get  any  information  from  the  people? 
—I  should  say  they  did,  because  several  arrests  were 
made,  and  I  suppose  they  were  made  on  information 
supplied  to  them. 

Did  the  people  in  that  district  ever  aid  in  the 
capture  of  an  assassin  ? — I  could  not  say  that. 

Was  any  effort  made  by  the  people  to  find  out  why 
Freeley  was  shot  ? — That  is  a  thing  I  cannot  tell  you. 

You  yourself  made  no  effort  ? — No. 

Did  any  members  of  the  League  that  was  suppressed 
make  any  effort  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Why  was  the  man  shot  ? — There  were  surmises. 

What  were  they  ? — That  the  outrage  might  have  been 
committed  by  people  in  the  neighbourhood  or  outside 
the  neighbourhood. 

For  what  cause  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

To  what  cause  did  gossip  attribute  It? — I  really 
could  not  tell  you.  There  are  such  a  number  of  con- 
structions put  upon  matters  of  this  kind. 

Well,  you  can  have  no  difficulty  in  selecting  one  ? — I 
never  paid  any  particular  attention  to  this  case. 

Did  not  the  people  discuss  the  question  why  Freeley 
was  shot  ? — They  may  have  done  so  on  the  day  of  the 
funeral,  but  not  much,  for  it  w^s  a  very  wet  day,  and 
the  people  were  anxious  to  get  home. 

Perhaps  they  knew  why  he  was  shot,  and  that  was 
why  they  did  not  ask  questions  ?— I  could  not  tell 
you. 

What  had  Luke  Dillon,  who  was  murdered,  done? — 
I  knew  him  very  intimately,  and  I  believe  there  was 
not  a  more  popular  man  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

Was  he  murdered  on  account  of  his  excessive  popu- 
larity ?  (Laughter.) — There  were  a  great  manysurmises 
about  the  case. 

What  had  Dillon  done  ? — Nothing  that  I  am  awia,re 
of.  I  heard  that  there  were  some  fvictions  on 
a  property  in  the  neighbourhood.  Whether  Dillon 
assisted  the  sheriff  in  carrying  out  those  evictions  or 
not  I  cannot  say,  or  whether  he  accompanied  the 
eheriSk 

Had  he  taken  an  evicted  farm  ?— No  ;  I  do  not  think 
he  hadt 
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Had  he  accomjTanied  the  sheriff  ? — I  really  cannot 
tell  you  for  certain.  There  was  some  rumour  to  that 
effect.  But  I  know  that  Dillon  was  u  very  popular 
man.  I  have  known  him  lend  money  to  tenants  who 
were  short  of  it. 

The  third  case  was  that  of  Thomas  Barrett  ? — I  know 
nothing  ahout  him. 

Were  any  other  outrages  committedin  your  district? 
•—Yes,  a  man  named  Byrne  was  shot  at. 

For  what  ? — I  could  not  say,  unless  it  was  the  result 
of  a  family  dispute.  He  had  taken  some  land  on  Lord 
Dillon's  estate  that  had  belonged  to  his  first  cousin, 
and  there  was  etmiity  between  the  cousins  in  conse- 
quence. 

Were  there  Fenians  in  your  district  ? — Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Did  you  ever  belong  to  the  body  yourself  ? — No . 

Now,  as  to  this  book  which  you  have  produced.  I 
see  that  it  begins  with  an  index,  and  that  inserted  in 
the  index  are  some  resolutions  referring  to  the  Land 
League.  I  find  two  resolutions  passed  in  January,  1881, 
then  nothing  until  September,  1881,  and  then  nothing 
until  1887.  Is  this  the  only  book  that  was  kept  ? — I 
do  not  think  any  record  was  kept  of  the  meetings  held 
between  the  dates  which  you  have  mentioned. 

That  is,befcween  January,  1881,  and  September,  1881, 
and  then  from  September,  1881,  to  the  time  of  the 
suppression  of  the  League  ? — Yes. 

Huw  long  had  the  Land  League  been  in  existence  in 
January,  1881  f — I  really  could  not  tell  you. 

When  did  the  National  League  begin  ? — In  1885,  I 
think. 

Why  did  you  not  keep  some  record  of  its  proceed- 
ings ?— In  1885,  two  parishes  were  combined  into  one 
League,  and  no  records  were  kept  of  the  meetings. 

The  witness  was  not  re-examined. 

Mr.  Reid. — The  next  witness,  my  Lords,  will  give 
evidence  with  reference  to  the  statements  of  the  in- 
former James  Walsh,  who  said  that  Father  O'Hara, 
Charles  Burke,  and  others  planned  night  attacks  upon 
tenants  with  a  view  to  force  them  to  join  the  organi- 
zation. Your  Lordships  will  remember  that  the  wife 
and  son  of  a  man  who  was  alleged  to  have  been 
moonlighted  were  called  subsequently,  and  the  boy  said 
this,  **  I  remember  a  number  of  men  coming 
to  my  father's  house  at  about  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  ,  .  .  They  asked  for  my  father. 
My  mother  said  he  was  out.  They  said  they 
wanted  to  see  him  in  the  morning,  but  they  did  not 
say  what  they  wanted  to  see  him  for."  That,  I  think, 
is  all  it  amounted  to. 


Charles  Burke  was  then  called,  and  examined  by 
Mr.  Eeid.  He  said, — I  am  a  small  farmer,  living 
at  Kiltimagh.  I  was  joint  secretary  of  the  Kilti- 
magh  branch  of  the  National  League  with  James 
Walsh,  and  I  am  still  joint-secretary  of  the  branch. 

Walsh  has  said  here  that  at  a  meeting  at  which 
Father  O'Hara  and  yourself  were  present  a  man 
named  M'£!llin  proposed  "that those  tenants  who  had 


not  joined  the  Plan  of  Campaign  should  be  visited" 
and  made  to  do  so.  Walsh  also  said  that  it  was  pro- 
posed that  the  tenants  should  be  "  frightened  up." 
Now,  were  you  a  party  to  any  outrages  at  all  ?— • 
Never. 

Was  any  such  thing  discussed  at  any  meeting  of  the 
branch  ? — Outrages  were  never  discussed  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  branch. 

Was  any  resolution  ever  passed  directing  that  par- 
ticular members  should  go  to  any  farmers  ? — For  what 
purpose  ? 

For  any  purpose  ?  Did  you  ever  send  any  persons  as 
messengers  to  any  farmers  ? — No  men  were  sent  round 
to  the  farmers.  Some  members  of  the  committee  had 
particular  stations  to  attend  to,  and  were  instructed  to 
receive  money  at  those  stations  from  persons  who  in- 
tended to  join  the  National  League. 

Was  it  the  duty  of  these  committeemen  to  call  and 
collect  money  ? — It  was  their  duty  to  receive  subscrip- 
tions at  their  stations,  and  they  transmitted  the  money 
to  the  branch. 

Did  you  send  round  any  persons  with  the  object  of 
intimidating  the  farmers  or  anybody  else  ? — No,  not  as 
far  as  I  am  aware. 

Was  anything  of  the  kind  ever  discussed  at  any 
meeting  which  you  attended  ? — It  was  not  discussed  ; 
but  there  may  have  been  remarks  made  at  meetings  of 
the  League  by  individuals. 

Tell  me  what  you  mean. — There  were  remarks  com- 
plaining of  those  who  had  not  joined  the  League, 

Was  anything  ever  said  about  sending  people  round 
to  "  frighten  up  "  the  farmers  who  had  not  joined 
the  League  ? — No,  never. 

Or  to  "  frighten  up"  farmers  who  had  not  joined 
the  Plan  of  Campaign  ? — It  was  expected  that  those 
who  had  charge  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign  would  bring 
pressure  to  bear  upon  those  who  had  not  joined  the 
movement — pressure  within  the  law. 

Was  intimidation  ever  countenanced  by  the  League 
in  any  way  ? — Never.     I  swear  that  positively. 

Have  you  ever  heard  Father  O'Hara  speak  in  de- 
nunciation of  outrages  ? — I  have  on  several  occasions. 
I  have  heard  him,  both  as  chairman  of  the  National 
League  and  from  the  pnlpit,  denounce  in  the  strongest 
language  crime  and  outrage  of  every  description. 

Have  you  got  the  book  of  the  League  here? — Yes. 

The  witness  then  produced  a  book  which  was  handed 
to  Mr.  Reid. 

Mr.  Reid. — Walsh,  the  informer,  stated  that 
threatening  notices  had^  been  posted  up  ;  your 
Lordships  will  recollect  the  evidence  of  the  Constable 
Francis  Connor,  -who  stated  that  it  was  not  a  threaten- 
ing notice.     (Reading.) — 

"  About  that  time  were  there  any  threatening 
notices  posted  up  through  the  district  ? — Yes  ;  there 
was  a  good  many.  Question. — Did  you  see  any  of 
these  notices  posted  yourself  ? — I  see  one,  but  it  was 
not  a  threatening  notice.  I  took  down  one  ;  but  it 
was  not  a  threatening  notice.    Question. — What  waa 
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the    nature    of    that  ? — Telling  people    not  to  sign  a 
paper,  a  memorial,  for  Mr.  P.  J.  Hughes." 

Examination  continued. — ^Walsh  was,  as  we  know, 
dismissed  from  the  League  for  embezzlement  ? — Yes  ; 
for  embezzling  123. 

Cross-examined  by  SlE  H.  James.— I  think  you 
said  you  are  a  small  farmer  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  obtain  relief  under  the  Relief  Acts  in 
1886  ? — I  am  not  positive  whether  there  was  relief 
given  in  my  name. 

Was  your  brother  relieving  officer  ? — No  ;  he  was 
never  relieving  .officer. 

Had  he  anything  to  do  temporarily  with  administer- 
ing relief  ? — No  ;  he  was  overlooker  on  a  byway 
that  was  being  made  there  with  relief  money. 

In  some  way  or  other,  whether  as  deputy  or  as 
principal  officer,  had  he  something  to  do  with  giving 
relief  ? — He  had  no  power  of  giving  relief  ;  he 
simply  gave  in  the  names  of  those  who  were  working 
on  the  road. 

Did  you  ask  for  it  at  all  ? — No. 

Did  you  get  any  relief  ? — I  never  applied  for  any 
relief  for  myself. 

Did  you  get  it  for  any  one  ? — I  interfered  to  get  it 
for  some  poor  people  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  got 
one  ticket  for  my  mother,  as  far  as  I  recollect. 

Only  one  ? — Only  one. 

Did  you  represent  yourself  as  being  a  widower  with 
three  destitute  children  ? — No. 

Did  you  represent  your  wife  as  being  a  widow  with 
three  destitute  children  ?  (Laughter.) — Never,  that  is 
a  deliberate  falsehood.  With  regard  to  this  relief 
business,  it  was  a  regular  humbug,'  and  there  are 
hundreds  of  names  in  those  lists  that  are  not  living  in 
the  parish  at  all.  I  swear  positively  it  is  a  deliberate 
falsehood  that  I  ever  represented  myself  as  has  been 
suggested.  My  name  may  have  appeared,  but  I  have 
never  given  any  instruction  to  any  person  to  lake  my 
name. 

But  whether  the  list  is  correct  or  not,  do  you 
appear  there  as  the  father  of  three  destitute  children? 
— I  do  not  know. 

Did  you  hear  that  you  did  ? — I  have  not  heard  it 
before  to-day.  I  have  seen  my  name  appearing  in  the 
list  as  getting  relief. 

Was  the  ground  stated  on  which  you  got  relief  f — 
No  ;  I  do  not  recollect  exactly  what  grounds  are 
stated  in  the  list.  If  it  appears  there  that  I  was  the 
father  of  three  destitute  children,  that  is  quite  false. 

Does  your  wife's  name  also  appear  as  the  mother  of 
three  destitute  children  ? — Yes  ;  and  the  name  of 
another  woman,  BrMget  Palk,  appears  there,  and 
there  is  no  such  woman  in  the  parish. 

Who  makes  up  these  destitute  children  lists  ? — I 
have  no  knowledge. 

Mr.  Eeid. — I  think  my  learned  friend  will  find  that 
this  union  has  been  disbanded  by  the  Government. 

The  Pkesident.— Perhaps  it  is  because  they  did 
cot  sufficiently  investigate  these  claims. 


Witness. — I  have  not  asked  for  relief  personally, 
but  I  think  I  got  3s.  for  my  mother. 

Did  any  other  member  of  your  family  obtain  relief  ? 
— ^^My  brother  was  working  on  the  road,  and  tickets 
were  given,  I  suppose,  to  him,  but  I  have  no  know- 
ledge of  the  administration  of  this  relief.  I  swear 
positively  that  I  know  of  no  relief  money  coming  into 
my  house  except  my  mother's. 

When  did   you   become   secretary  of  your  branch  of 
the  League  ?— In  November,  1887. 
Did  you  know  this  man  James  Walsh  ? — Yes. 
Do  you  know  James  M'Ellin  ? — Yes. 

Where  is  Father  O'Hara  now  ? — He  is  still  parish 
priest  in  my  parish. 

The  evidence  appears  to  have  drifted  into  the  Plan 
of  Campaign  ;  so  I  will  ask  you  a  few  questions  with 
regard  to  this  matter.  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
it  was  arranged  that  some  persons  should  visit 
farmers  ? — It  was  not  arranged  by  the  National 
League,  but  meetings  were  held  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  one  another  with  reference  to  the  Plan  of 
Campaign.  They  were  held  distinct  from  the  National 
League. 

Were  they  the  same  people  who  formed  the  branch 
of  the  National  League  ?— They  were  not.  The 
members  of  the  committee  of  the  National  League 
went  out,  and  were  not  there  unless  such  members  of 
the  committee  as  lived  in  the  property. 

What  property  was  this  ? — Mr.  Ormsby's. 

What  did  this  committee  arrange  they  would  do  ? — 
It  was  understood  that  a  certain  number  of  men  should 
bring  pressure  within  the  law  to  bear  upon  those  who 
did  not  join  the  Plan  of  Campaign. 

In  order  to  make  them  join  'i — Yes. 

When  you  say  that  that  was  arranged,  did  any  one 
propose  that  it  should  be  done  ? — I  do  not  exactly 
know  ;  it  might  have  been  proposed,  but  I  have  no  re- 
collection of  who  proposed  it. 

Was  it  arranged  that  some  members  of  the  committee 
should  visit  the  houses  of  those  tenants  ? — It  was 
understood  that  some  members  on  the  property  would 
go  to  those  who  had  not  joined. 

And  ask  them  to  join  ? — Yes  ;  also  to  apply  pressure 
within  the  law. 

Is  boycotting  pressure  within  the  law  ? — Well,  I 
believe  in  a  certain  form. 

What    is    the    form    of   boycotting  that  you  say   is 
within    the   law  ? — I  believe  boycotting  is  within  the  » 
law  as  far  as  it  goes  to  holding  no   intercourse  with  a 
man,  without  injuring  him  in  any  way. 

Only  that  ? — Yes,  without  doing  any  serious  injury. 

Any  serious  injury  ? — Without  doing  him  any  injury. 

By  not  buying  from  him  ?  Is  that  pressure  within 
the  law  ? — I  believe  so.  I  believe  there  was  no 
serious  boycotting  on  the  estate  at  all  ;  I  believe 
that  in  fact  there  were  a  number  of  persons  who  did 
not  join  the  Plan  and  who  were  not  boycotted. 

When  you  speak  of  bringing  pressure  within  the  law 
to  compel  people  to  join  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  would 
that  include  boycotting  to  the  extent  of  not  buying: 
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goods  from  the  person  boycotted  ? — It  might,  to  a 
certain  extent. 

You  know  Patrick  Walsh  ?— Yes. 

Did  he  join  the  Plan  of  Campaign  ? — I  do  not  think 
he  did. 

Did  you  hear  of  a  report  from  M'EUin  or  Flannery 
that  they  had  visited  Patrick  Walsh's  house  ? — I  could 
not  say  positively  that  those  men  reported  that  they 
had  visited  Walsh's  house.  They  might,  but  I  would 
not  like  to  be  positive  on  that  point. 

Did  some  persons  report  that  they  had  visited 
Patrick  Walsh  ? — I  would  not  like  to  swear  ;  they 
might  have  reported  that  they  had  visited  Pat  Walsh. 

But  if  they  agreed  to  visit  persons  who  did  not  join 
the  Plan  of  Campaign — and  Patrick  Walsh  had  not 
joined  the  Plan — would  they  not  go  to  him  ? — It  is 
quite  likely  they  did,  but  I  am  not  positive. 

I  put  it  to  you  that  M'Ellin  and  Flannery  did  visit 
Walsh's  house,  and  that  Walsh  had  not  joined  the  Plan 
of  Campaign  ? — They  might  have  done  so.  I  believe 
Walsh  did  not  join.  If  they  did  not  eo  there  others 
might  have  gone.  I  am  not  positive  as  to  particular 
persons. 

Was  there  a  market  at  Balla,  and  did  you  go  there 
when  Mrs.  Walsh  was  in  the  habit  of  selling  goods 
there  ? — I  believe  she  did  sell  goods  there. 

Were  her  goods  boycotted  ?— I  believe  they  were 
—partly. 

When  you  say  partly  to  what  extent  do  you  mean  ? — 
I  believe  she  is  now  disposing  of  her  goods  without 
any  difficulty,  and  I  believe  they  were  not  boycotted 
so  as  to  injure  them. 

What  were  the  acts  of  boycotting  ? — Some  people 
who  did  not  appreciate  Patrick  Walsh  because  he  did 
not  join  the  Plan  of  Campaign  may  have  held  aloof 
from  him.  I  believe  he  was  boycotted,  but  it  did  not 
prevent  him  buying  and  selling  as  he  wished. 

Mrs.  Wal»h,  in  her  evidence  here,  said  that  after 
her  husband  had  refused  to  join  the  Plan  of  Campaign 
they  were  not  able  to  sell  goods  in  the  market  as 
usual,  but  could  only  sell  them  at  night  ?— I  have  no 
knowledge  of  that.     I  live  five  miles  away. 

Did  you  keep  any  books  of  the  League  at  that 
time  ? — I  have  banded  it  in.  I  can  only  speak  from 
November,  1887,  when  I  became  secretary. 

Mr.  Eeid. — I  think  it  only  right  to  state  that  I 
called  this  witness  because  it  was  suggested  by  my 
learned  friends,  though  it  was  contradicted  by  their 
own  proofs,  that  there  was  intimidation  and  outrage. 
My  point  is  that  it  was  not  suggested  at  this  meeting, 
and  in  that  I  am  in  accord  with  the  evidence  of  Mrs. 
Walsh. 

Sib  H.  James.— I  did  not  say  that  we  went  further 
than  that  there  was  simple  boycotting. 

Mr.  Reid. — Yes  ;  there  was  the  expression 
' '  frightening  them  up. " 


The  Eev.  Anthony  M'Hale  was  then  called,  and 
examined  by  Mr.  Beid.  He  said  : — I  am  a  native  of 
Addergoole,  and  have  resided  there  the  greater  part  of 


my  life.'  I  was  curate  of  the  parish  from  1879  to 
1S82.  We  had  a  Land  LeaguS  of  our  own  at  Adder- 
goole.  There  was  one  at  Crossmolina,  which  is  an 
adjoining  parish,  but  it  was  established  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  themselves  in  order,  to  get  relief 
from  the  Land  League  committee.  I  am  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Crossmolina  district  as  with  my  own. 

With  reference  to  the  evidence  of  Coleman,  do  you 
recollect  Macaulay,  whom  he  mentioned  ? — ^Yes. 

Was  Macaulay  a  supporter  or  an  opponent  of  the 
League  ? — He  was  an  opponent  of  the  Land  League.  I 
knew  all  about  him  up  to  his  conviction  in  1883. 

With  regard  to  the  other  persons  whom  Coleman 
mentioned,  did  you  know  T.  Burke, of  Fairfield  ? — No. 
That  is  ten  miles  away. 

Did  you  know  Daly  ? — Yes.  He  came  from  the 
borders  of  Addergoole  and  Crossmolina.  I  believe  he 
was  an  opponent  of  the  Land  League. 

Did  you  know  Melvin  and  Durkan  ? — Not  very 
well  ;  I  had  a  general  knowledge  of  both.  Melvin 
was  a  farmer's  son.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of 
it,  but  I  heard  a  report  that  they  were  opponents  of 
the  Land  League. 

Do  you  know  Butledge  and  Gillespie  ? — I  do  not 
know  what  particular  Gillespie  you  refer  to.  I  know 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Butledge. 

Do  you  know  James  King  ? — No. 

Did  you  know  P.  W.  Nally,  one  of  the  persons  con- 
victed of  the  Crossmolina  conspiracy  ? — I  did  not 
know  him  personally,  but  I  know  he  was  an  opponent 
of  the  League. 

Mullany,  another  of  the  persons  convicted  of  the 
Crossmolina  conspiracy,  was  he  a  friend  of  the 
League  ? — He  was  a  mere  boy — a  servant  to  the  curate 
of  Crossmolina  up  to  a  short  time  before  the  outrage 
occurred.  I  do  not  look  upon  him  as  either  a  friend 
or  opponent  of  the  League. 

Examination  contitiued. — In  my  opinion,  when  the 
Land  League  was  started,  and  also  when  the 
National  League  began  its  operations,  there  was 
absolute  necessity  for  some  protective  organization 
for  the  tenants  on  account  ,of  the  harshness  of 
the  landlords.  In  both  the  branches  to  which  I 
belonged  I  did  my  best  to  put  down  outrages.  All 
the  respectable  people  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
on  tho  League  committee.  In  the  Killala  district  all 
the  presidents  and  secretaries  of  the  League  branches, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  were  priests.  I  have  attended 
a  great  many  meetings  of  the  Land  League,  both 
public  and  private,  at  Ballina,  Castlebar,  Newport, 
and  Crossmolina.  At  no  meeting  that  I  attended  did 
I  hear  any  speaker  encourage  crime  in  any  way. 
There  was  no  reason  at  that  time  for  denouncing  it. 
The  first  meeting  I  attended  was  held  in  1879,  and  tho 
other  meetings  were  in  1880  and  early  in  1881.  I 
was  secretary  of  the  Ardnaree  Belief  Committee,  and 
I  am  certain  that,  if  not  relieved  during  the  time  of 
distress,  hundreds  of  people  would  have  died  from 
starvation.  In  1870  and  1875  the  rents  of  tenants  on 
mo.st  of  the  estates  in  the  district  were  raised.     I  ob- 
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taiued  the  Poor  Law  valuation,  and  I  have  seen  the 
receipts,  and  I  am  in  a  position  to  say  that  it  was 
very  harsh  to  raise  those  rents.  In  1879,  1880,  and 
1881  evictions  occurred  on  the  property  of  Mr.  Boyne. 
The  persons  evicted  were  absolutely  starving,  and  had 
nothing  but  what  they  received  from  the  Relief  Com- 
mittee. I  had  no  sympathy  with  a  popular  movement, 
but  when  I  saw  how  the  tenants  were  treated  and  the 
harshness  of  the  landlords,  I  thought  it  my  duty,  as  a 
priest,  to  do  what  I  could  to  protect  the  people  from 
■  the  landlords,  as  far  as  I  could  within  the  law. 

Cross-examined  by  SiB  H.  James. — I  now  reside  in 
the  parish  of  Ballina,  but  at  the  time  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made  I  was  curate  of  Addergoole.  The  Land 
League  was  established  in  Crossmolina  in  order  to 
obtain  relief  from  the  Land  League  Belief  Fund.  I 
believe  that,  as  a  fact,  the  committee  never  met.  I 
do  not  know  whether  there  is  a  list  of  members  of  the 
branch.  I  have  made  no  inquiry.  So  far  as  I  have 
always  heard,  P.  W.  Nally  has  always  been  an 
opponent  of  the  Leagae. 

Would  it  be  true  to  say  of  Patrick  Nally  that  he 
was  ' '  a  man  who  had  performed  great  and  important 
services  in  the  cause  of  the  Land  League  when  it  was 
formed  in  the  county  Mayo  "  ? — I  know  the  circum- 
stances under  which  that  speech  was  made. 

Would  that  be  true  ?— It  would  not  be  absolutely 
true. 

Would  it  be  in  any  way  true  ? — Not  absolutely. 

Would  it  be  true,  absolutely  or  not  ? — No. 

Would  it  not  be  contrary  to  the  evidence  you  have 
given  to-day  ? — So  far  as  I  know,  it  would. 

The  extract  I  have  given  you  is  from  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Parnell,  delivered  in  November,  1885,  at  the 
National  League  Convention,  county  Mayo.  He 
said  : — "  And  I  wish  to  say  of  Mr.  P.  Nally  that  he 
is  a  man  who  performed  great  and  important  services 
in  the  cause  of  the  Land  League  when  it  was  formed 
in  this  county  (renewed  cheering) — the  county  of  its 
birthplace."  , 

Witness. — That  is  so  much  soft  sawder.  I  was 
present  when  that  speech  was  delivered. 

Do  you  represent  that  those  words  were  made  use  of 
by  Mr.  Parnell  to  a  man  who  had  always  been  an 
opponent  of  the  Land  League  ? — I  believe  so. 

Then,  if  that  is  so,  Mr.  Parnell  must  have  been 
strangely  misinformed  ? — This  occurred  immediately 
after  the  Mayo  Convention,  when  candidates  for  the 
county  in  Parliament  were  chosen.  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Parnell  thought  it  necessary  that  the  meeting 
should  end  in  perfect  unanimity,  and  for  that  purpose 
this  soffc-sawder  statement  was  made. 

But  if  Mr.  Parnell  did  say  this,  which  is  so  different 
from  your  evidence,  he  must  have  been  misinformed  ? 

The  PebSIDBNT.— Do  you  suggest  that  Mr.  Parnell 
was  not  sincere  in  what  he  said  ? 

Witness. — I  believe  he  was  not  sincere. 

SlE  H.  Jambs.— Patrick  Nally's  connexion  with 
the  Land  League  was  well  known  in  Mayo  ?— Very 
well. 


Then  this  soft  sawder  must  have  been  applied 
in  the  presence  of  men  who  knew  whether  the  state- 
ment was  correct  ?— He  and  his  friends  threatened  to 
break  up  the  <;onvention. 

But  this  speech  was  made  in  1885,  and  Mr.  Parnell 
was  not  speaking  of  P.  Nally  then,  but  of  the  great 
services  he  had  rendered  when  the  Land  League  was 
formed  in  the  county.  I  ask  you  whether  P.  W, 
Nally  was  always  an  opponent  of  the  Land  League  ? — 
I  know  that  Nally  used  to  be  in  opposition  to  the 
League  at  meetings  in  1879  and  1880, 

Do  you  persist  in  saying  that  Patrick  Nally  was 
always  an  opponent  of  the  Land  League  ? — I  believe 
that  he  had  very  little  to  do  with  it. 

When  do  you  say  that  Patrick  Nally  first  became  an 
opponent  of  the  Land  League  ? — I  believe  that  he 
became  an  opponent  in  1880  or  1881. 

When  do  you  say  the  League  was  established  in 
Mayo  ?— Early  in  1880  ;  but  many  branches  were  not 
formed  till  1881. 

You  have  said  that  M'Aulay  was  an  opponent  of  the 
League .  In  what  sense  was  he  an  opponent  ? — He 
wrote  letters  to  the  ConnaxigM  Telegraphin  opposition 
to  the  Land  League  about  1880  or  1881.  I  say  that 
he  was  an  opponent  from  that,  and  from  what  I  have 
heard  from  his  immediate  friends. 

As  to  Daly,  Melville,  and  Dm-kin  ? — I  heard  that 
they  were  opposed  to  the  League. 

Cross-examination  continued. — No  doubt  it  is  true- 
that  in  the  whole  of  Mayo  in  1879  there  were  only  77 
evictions.  In  1880  the  number  of  evictions  had  risen 
to  1G6,  of  which  a  large  number  were  in  my  district. 
I  cannot  say  that  crime  followed  those  evictions. 
In  1882  there  was  more  crime  in  the  district. 

Ke-examined  by  Mr.  Beid. — As  a  general  rule 
evictions  are  calculated  to  cause  crime.  During  the 
existence  of  the  Land  League  in  my  district  there  was 
no  crime. 

Did  crime  commence  in  your  district  in  1882,  after 
the  Land  League  had  been  suppressed  ? — Yes,  after  the 
suppression  of  the  League . 

Mr.  Eeid  (to  the  Court). — My  Lords,  I  should 
like  to  refer  to  the  return  in  which  the  numbers  of 
evictions  and  the  numbers  of  the  crimes  are  given.  I 
begin  to  read  them  from  1871  ij^wards,  in  Mayo. 
Families  evicted— 1871.  21  ;  1872,  49  ;  1873,  64  ; 
1874,  157  ;  1875,  66  ;  1876,  12  ;  1877,  32  ;  1878,  47. 
Then  in  1879  we  have  178  outrages  and  77  families 
evicted  ;  1880,  343  outrages  and  106  families  evicted; 
1881,  308  and  244  ;  1882,  146  and  291  ;  1883,  45 
and  401. 

Mr.  Eeid  then  said  ; — I  propose  now,  my  Lords,  to 
call  as  witnesses  tenants  who  themselves  have 
suffered,  to  prove  hard  treatment  in  their  own  cases. 
We  will  put  one  or  two  oases  from  Kerry  before  your 
Lordships. 

James  Leary  was  then  called)  &nd,  in  a,n8wer  to  Mr, 
Beis,  sbld  : — I  am  a  tenant  in  the  Eemnare  district. 
I  became  a  teo^nt  in  1874.    My  farm  waslheld  at  a 
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rental  of  £20  until  1875.  In  that  year  I  was  served 
with  a  notice  to  qnit.  The  land  was  in  arrear.  I 
bad  then  to  take  a  lease  at  a  rental  of  £48 — that  is, 
an  increase  from  £20  to  £48.  I  had  to  take  a  100 
years'  lease.  I  was  not  allowed  to  go  into  the  Land 
Court.  Wheij  the  Land  Act  of  1887  was  passed  I  went 
into  the  Land  Court  and  my  rent  was  fixed  at  £22  10s. 
I  was  served  again  with  an  ejectment.  I  asked  for  a 
reduction,  but  the  agent  would  not  give  it  to  me. 
There  were  other  tenants  who  had  to  take  leases  at 
the  same  time.  No  reduction  was  given  to  them 
until  the  Land  Act  of  1887  was  passed.  I  worked 
hard  all  the  time  to  pay  my  rent.  I  worked  night  and 
day  ;  in  fact,  I  nearly  killed  myself.  In  the  case  of 
two  other  tenants  the  rent  was  reduced  in  the  Land 
Court  from  £30  to  £15. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkenson. — I  came  into  this 
farm  in  1874.  I  did  not  purchase  the  interest  from 
any  person.  I  had  the  land  from  my  father.  He  had 
a  lease.  It  was  nearly  out  when  I  got  the  land.  I 
could  not  say  exactly  from  what  date  the  term  ran.  I 
bad  to  give  up  the  old  lease.  I  cannot  tell  you 
exactly  when  the  old  lease  commenced.  It  bad  about 
20  years  to  run. 

What  made  you  give  it  up  ? — I  bad  to.  The  land 
was  in  arrear  and  the  landlord  wanted  me  to  pay.  I 
was  served  with  an  order  to  quit. 

How  much  rent  was  in  arrear  ? — I  cannot  say 
exactly. 

Mr.  EEir. — I  thought  be  said  12  years. 

The  President  (after  vainly  endeavouring  for  some 
time  to  get  an  intelligible  answer  from  the  witness). — 
He  comes  here  and  says  something  very  striking,  and 
when  one  asks  for  an  explanation  be  cannot  give  any 
intelligible  answer. 

Mr.  Eeid. — May  I  try,  my  Lord  ?  Perhaps  I  can 
make  it  clear.  (To  witness.)  Did  you  find  that  a 
claim  was  made  for  arrears  of  rent  ? — I  did. 

What  was  the  claim  ? — I  did  not  know  it  for  12 
months  after  I  took  the  farm.  I  went  to  pay  the  rent 
and  the  landlord  said  be  could  not  give  me  a  receipt 
because  there  was  a  large  amount  of  rent  and  money 
owing  from  my  father. 

Do  you  know  what  was  due  for  rent  at  all  ? — I  do 
not.  Sir. 

Then  it  was  that  you  say  he  forced  you  to  take  a 
lease  for  100  years  at  £48  a  year  ? — Yes. 

The  President. — In  order  that  vip  may  form  dn 
opinion  as  to  whether  this  was  an  oppressive  act  or 
not  we  ought  to  know  what  amount  of  rent  was  in 
arrear,  and  he  cannot  give  us  that. 

Mr.  Atkinson.— May  I  point  out,  my  Lords,  that 
under  the  Act  of  1881  it  would  have  been  perfectly 
competent  for  this  man  to  go  into  the  Land  Court  and 
get  bis  lease  set  aside  if  the  lease  was  forced  upon 
him? 

Mr.  Bbid.— Your  Lordships  know  what  sort  of  evi- 
dence would  be  required  to  prove  that  the  lease  was 
taken  on  a  threat  of  eviction  or  anything  of  that  sort. 


The  law  was  altered   by  the   Act   of  1887  in  view  of 
the  inadequacy  of  the  clause  in  the  Act  of  1881. 

Father  M'Hale  was  here  recalled  and  further  cross> 
examined  by  SiB  H.  JAMES. 

In  this  book  you  have  produced  yon  have  entries  of 
the  3d  of  July  and  the  18th  of  July.  Now,  before  tha 
entry  of  July  18  there  is  a  whole  page  gone. 

Witness. — Two  leaves,  I  think. 

SiE  H.  James.— One  leaf  and  a  portion  of  another. 
At  the  head  of  the  portion  is  an  entry,  "  Nov.  28j 
1880.  At  a  meeting  of  the  branch  of  the  Laberdana 
Land  League,"  and  there  it  stops.  The  rest  'is  torn 
away  and  also  another  leaf.  Have  you  any  ezplana- 
tion  to  give  of  that  ? — Yes,  a  man  named  William 
Barrett  was  president  on  that  occasion.  Bough 
notes  of  the  proceedings  were  usually  taken,  but 
be  wrote  out  the  minutes  of ,the  meeting  in  these  pages 
in  his  own  handwriting. 

Were  the  July  minutes  in  the  book  then  ? — Oh,  yes. 
I  instructed  him  to  take  the  minutes  of  the  meeting 
on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  that  I  would  myself  write 
them  into  the  book.  Instead  of  that  be  wrote  them 
in  the  book,  and  I  cut  them  out  and  put  them  in  theiv 
proper  order. 

The  President.— The  very  bits  ? 

Witness. — No,  my  Lord,  I  tore  out  the  pages  and 
rewrote  the  minutes. 

The  President.- Then  all  I  can  say  is,  it  is  a 
very  bad  thing  to  tear  anything  out  of  a  book,  I  am 
giving  you  a  piece  of  advice  generally. 

Sir  H.  James. — You  have  not  kept  the  original 
pages  ? — ^No,  I  have  not.  They  are  rewritten  faith> 
fully  elsewhere. 

You  wrote  themout  precisely  asyou  found  them? — Yes. 

Verbatim  et  lUeratim  /—Certainly.  I  may  have 
embellished  the  language. 

The  President. — ^Was  the  man  who  made  the  origi- 
nal entry  at  all  illiterate  ?— Yes,  my  Lord. 

Rib  H.  Jambs. — There  are  still  legible  these  words  : 
— "  At  a  meeting  of  the  branch  of  the  Laherdane 
Land  League."  I  turn  to  your  copy  and  I  find — "At  a 
meeting  of  the  L  L  Committee." — Certainly,  that  is 
the  proper  form. 

There  are  also  visible  the  letters  "nell."  In  your 
copy  I  do  not  find  any  name  that    ends  with  "  nell  "  ? 

Witness  (after  perusing  the  book). — It  is  Barrett. 

Sir  H.  James. — How  can  you  spell  Barrett 
with  "nell"  ?  (Laughter.)  Show  me  in  your 
copy  any  word  that  ends  with  "  nell "  ? — I  am 
quite  certain  this  does  nbt  refer  to  the  minutes  at  all. 
It  may  possibly  be  part  of  a  receipt  which  was 
signed  by  some  person  to  whom  I  bad  given  money. 

Can  you  find  any  copy  of  such  a  receipt  in  the 
book  ?— No. 

The  President. — How  came  such  a  receipt  to  be 
cut  out  ?— I  do  not  know,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Justiob  a.  L.  Smith.— You  did  it  yourself 
you  say  ? — Yes. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Does  this  other  book 
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represent  the  National  League  meetings  from  the 
very  commencement  ? — No.  Only  from  the  time  Byrne 
became  secretary.  I  was  secretary  before  that,  and 
then  no  minutes  were  kept. 

The  entry  in  the  book  purports  to  be  the  minute  of 
the  £rst  meeting  of  the  League,  and  it  says  the  secre- 
tary resigned  ?— That  is  because  no  minutes  were  kept 
before  then. 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  ten  minutes  past 
4  o'clock. 


FBIDAT,  JUNE  28. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  98th  sitting  to- 
day at  half -past  10  o'clock  in  Ko.  1  Probate  Court  of 
the  Koyal  Courts  of  Justice. 

On  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats  at  a  quarter 
to  11  o'clock, 

Mr.  Thomas  Harrington  was  called  and  examined 
by  Mr.  E.  T.  Eeid.  Witness  said, — I  am  a 
sub-editor  on  the  Freeman's  Journal,  and  up  till  1880 
I  was  a  reporter  on  the  staff  of  the  Cork  Herald. 
During  1879  and  1880  I  was  present  at  a  large  number 
of  Land  League  meetings  in  Cork,  Limerick,  and 
Tipperary.  I  also  attended  meetings  in  1881  and  1882 
for  the  Freeman's  Journal.  At  all  these  meetings  I 
beard  references  to  outrage  by  the  speakers  on  the 
platform  denouncing  crime  in  very  strong  language. 
I  hare  Instances  of  these  denunciations  with  me. 

SlE  H.  JAME3. — I  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Eeid 
should  allow  us  to  see  these  extracts. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Eeid. — Certainly,  my  Lords.  I  will 
band  them  to  my  learned  friends  bodily. 

The  Peesidbnt.— Then  they  will  be  examined.  Are 
you  in  a  position  to  state  from  what  report  they  are 
taken  ? 

Mr.  E.  T.  Eeid. — Yes,  my  Lords.  These  happen  to 
be  reported  in  the  Cork  Daily  Herald.  I  am  only 
asking  this  witness  as  to  meetings  that  happen  to  be 
reported. 

SiK  H.  James. — Are  these  speeches  made  at  Land 
League  meetings  or  at  general  meetings  ? 

Witness. — All  these  speakers  became  very  prominent 
members  of  the  League  immediately  afterwards,  when 
it  was  started. 

The  President  (to  Sir  H.  James).— No  doubt  there 
must  have  been  a  time  before  the  actual  organization 
of  the  League  during  which  they  were  laying  the 
foundations  of  it. 

Mr.  Eeid  and  afterwards  Mr,  Lionel  Hart  pro- 
ceeded to  read  a  number  of  cuttings  from  the  Cork 
Daily  Herald,  consisting  of  resolutions  and  extracts 
from  speeches  alleged  to  be  denunciatory  of  crime 
and  outrages,  taken  from  reports  of  League  meetings 
that  were  held  in  the  years  1S80  and  1881.  One  of 
the  extracts, datedl'ebruary 28, 1881, was  asfollows  : — 

"  Land  League  meeting,  Cork  city,  26th  inst.  Mr. 
D.  J.  Kiordan  in  the  chair.  Present — Daniel  Eyan, 
T.C.  I  John  O'Brien,  John  O'Connor,  &c.  Mr. 
O'Connor   said   he   had  received  a  letter  from  the 


,  Buttivant  Land  League  to  the  eifect  that  the  members 
had  pajsed  a  resolution  offering  a  reward  to  any 
person  wno  would  bring  to  prosecution  the  perpetra- 
tors of  the  outrage  near  that  town." 

Sir  H.  Jambs  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  ac- 
cording to  the  original  report  the  opinion  of  the 
Cork  League  was  invited  on  the  matter,  and  that  the 
speaker  said  that  "  the  Government  ought  to  be  left 
to  do  their  own  police  work."  Mr.  Eyan  said, 
"  What  have  we  to  do  with  it  ?    (Cheers.)" 

Mr.  Keid  agreed  that  there  undoubtedly  ought  not 
to  have  been  this  omission  in  the  extract. 

Another  of  the  extracts,  dated  May  20,  1881,  was  as 
follows  : — 

"  L.  L.  Meeting,  Millstreet,  19th  inst.  Mr.  J.  J. 
Cronin,  in  the  chair,  said  we  have  nothing  at  all  tu 
do  with  outrage.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr.  Riordan  said, 
We  have  over  and  over  again  formed  resolutions  con- 
demning outrages.  They  are  wrong  in  a  moral  sense," 

Sir  H.  James,  interrupting  Mr.  Lionel  Hart, 
said, — My  Lords,  where  these  notes  are  in  in- 
verted commas  I  have  no  objection  to  their  being 
read,  but  where  they  profess  to  be  mere 
summaries  it  is  a  different  thing.  For  instance,  in 
this  extract  of  May  20,  1881,  the  chairman  is  repre- 
sented to  have  said,  "  We  have  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  outrage,"  and  Mr.  Eiordan  is  represented  to 
have  said,  "  We  have  over  and  over  again  formed 
resolutions  condemning  outrages.  They  are  wrong  in  a 
moral  sense."  Now,  my  Lords,  turning  to  the 
report  as  it  appears  in  the  Cork  Daily  Herald,  it  runs 
thus  :— "  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  outrage," 
indicating,  therefore,  not  outrage  in  general  but  some 
particular  outrage,  the  word  **  the  "  having  been 
left  out.  Then,  what  Mr.  Eiordan  is  reported  in  the 
paper  to  have  said  is  this  : — "  We  had  over  and  lover 
again  formed  resolutions  condemning  outrages  which 
get  people  arrested."  The  latter  words  have  been  left 
out  of   the  extract  produced. 

Mr.  Eeid. — Any  material  omission  is,  of  course, 
most  improper,  and  is  contrary  to  the  directions  given, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  sufficiently  condemned  as  a 
matter  of  impropriety.  In  point  of  fact  1  do  not, 
however,  think  that  there  is  any  great  difference 
between  the  two  accounts  in  this  instance.  Of  course 
I  entirely  agree  that  the  words  should  not  have  been 
left  out. 

,  Sir  H.  James  suggested  that  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  read  the  passages  which  were  omitted  in  the 
extracts  as  they  went  on. 

The  Pbesideht. — I  am  afraid  that  that  would  lead 
to  a  great  consumption  of  time.  The  better  course 
would  be  to  take  them  as  they  are,  and  then  Sir  H. 
James  can  go  through  them  and  subject  them  to  the 
criticism  which  has  been  successful  in  the  cases  he 
has  mentioned. 

Mr.  Eeid  suggested  that  the  extracts  should  be 
withdrawn  and  compared  by  counsel  on  both  sides. 

The  President. —Yes,  that  will  do  very  well.  The 
passages    which  Sir  H.  James  desires  to  be  inserted 
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can  be  added  in  red  ink,  and  then  we  shall  be  able  to 
contrast  them. 

It  was  eventually  agreed  that  the  coarse  suggested 
by  the  President  should  be  adopted,  and  the  extracts 
■were  withdrawn  for  the  purpose  of  being  compared 
with  the  original  reports. 

Mr.  Keis. — I  should  like  to  ask  the  witness  this 
question.  Did  you  compile  these  extracts  yourself  V — 
No,  they  were  compiled  in  Ireland.  I  did  not  have 
access  to  the  file  of  the  paper  from  which  the  cut- 
tings were  taken. 

Yon  say  that  you  were  not  present  at  all  th  e  meet- 
ings which  have  been  reported.  Were  you  present  at 
others  which  have  not  been  reported  ? — Yes. 

Was  condemnation  of  outrage  general  at  these  meet- 
ings ? — Yes.  So  much  so  that  it  became  so  constant 
a  form  that  I  omitted  referring  to  it  as  unnecessary. 

By  Mr.  Biggar. — You  were  present  at  the  banquet  in 
Cork,  in  1880,  when  I  was  reported  to  have  made  a 
reference  to  Hartmann  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  hear  me  use  the  language  which  has  been 
attributed  to  me  by  Mr.  Ludgate  ? — No.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  the  reporters  were  all  too  far  away  from 
the  speakers  to  hear  what  he  said  distinctly,  and  that 
the  other  reporters  obtained  their  information  second 
hand  from  some  one  who  was  present. 

Cross-examined  by  SiK  H.jAMSS. — ^Were  you  present 
at  the  dinner  ? — I  was. 

What  experience  have  you  had  as  a  reporter — how 
long  before  1880  ?— Since  1876. 

Do  you  repojrt  in  shorthand  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  ever  had  charges  bronght  against  you  of 
inaccurate  reporting  ? — No  ;  in  my  experience  I  have 
never  had  a  charge  of  inaccuracy  made  against  me. 

Is  that  really  true  ? — That  is  really  true. 

Then  I  may  suppose  that  you  are  a  very  accurate 
reporter  ? — Yes. 

Who  reported  the  speech  of  Mr.  Biggar,  which 
appeared  in  the  Corlc  DMly  Herald,  ? — Mr.  Mead. 

Where  is  he  ? — In  Ireland,  at  the  Freeman's 
Journal  office. 

Was  he  a  good  reporter  ? — Yes. 

The  Cork  Daily  Herald  at  that  time  was  a  paper 
that  was  in  accord  with  the  views  of  Mr.  Biggar  ? — 
No  ;  it  was  neutral. 

Then  it  is  the  more  likely  that  it  would  be  accurate 
Now,  this    is    what    Mr.  Mead  says  : — 

"  Mr.  Biggar,  in  responding,  said  that  a  few 
of  the  Irish  members  were  very  good,  but  there 
were  a  great  many  who  were  very  bad.  He 
would  beg  every  one  who  had  a  vote  to  select 
and  support  proper  candidates  for  the  conling 
election  ;  and,  if  that  were  done,  reforms  would  be 
had  because  the  Irish  people  would  insist  upon  them. 
And,  he  said,  if  the  proper  sort  of  members  were 
obtained  these  reforms  were  bound  to  come  without 
much  trouble.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  electors 
were  foolish  enough  to  select  the  wrong  persons  on 
reforms  could  possibly  be  had,  because  a  great  many 
gentlemen  did  not  want  reforms.  They  really  wanted 
to   do   nothing.    If    constitutional   means  failed,  he 


thought  Ireland  could  produce  another  Hartmann  as 
well  as  Russia,  and  probably  with  more  success." 
Now,  Mr.  Harrington,  were  those  words  used  or 
not  ? — I  cannot  say.  I  told  you  that  I  was  sitting  in 
a  part  of  the  room  where  it  was  impossible  to  hear 
Mr.  Biggar. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  did  not  hear  Mr. 
Biggar  at  all  ? — We  could  hear  his  voice, but  could  not 
distinguish  his  language.  It  was  a  very  large  hall, 
and  a  great  many  people  were  present. 

Where  was  Mr.  Biggar  sitting  ? — At  the  other  end 
of  the  hall,  away  from  the  reporters. 
How  many  people  were  present  ? — About  250. 
I  see  in  your  report  you  say  that  there  was  an 
excellent  dinner,  and  that  there  were  about  120  guests 
present.  Perhaps,  putting  these  two  things  together, 
your  memory  will  be  refreshed  ? — People  came  in  after 
the  banquet  and  the  room  was  filled. 

You  have  known  Mr.  Biggar  for  a  long  time  ? — 
Yes. 

Do  you  represent  that  he  could  not  make  250  people 
hear  him  ? — It  was  late  at  night,  and  the  audience 
were  not  in  so  receptive  a  mood  as  at  an  earlier 
period.     (Laughter.) 

This  appears  to  be  very  bard  upon  Mr.  Biggar.  A 
speech,  two  and  a-half  columns  long,  is  reported  of 
Mr.  Parnell,  who  was  evidently  clearly  heard.  Then 
there  is  also  a  long  speech  of  Father  Sheehy,  Catholic 
priest,  which  was  clearly  heard.  Was  it  Mr.  Biggar's 
voice  that  failed  or  was  it  the  receptive  faculties 
that  failed  ?— Mr.  Biggar  spoke  late. 

But  Father  Sheehy  spoke  later  ?— Yes  ;  but  Mr. 
Biggar  could  not  be  heard. 

Do  you  represent  that  Mr.  Biggar's  voice  could  not 
be  heard  in  a  room  containing  250  people  ? — I  am 
speaking  of  my  own  recollection  ;  from  where  I  was 
sitting    I  could  not  hear  him. 

Where  were  the  reporters  sitting  ? — They  were 
sitting  inside  the  door,  near  enough  to  hear  Mr. 
Parnell  and  Father  Sheehy,  but  not  near  enough  to 
hear  Mr.  Biggar,  who  sat  at  the  further  end  of  the 
table.  It  is  my  impressionthat  the  words  must  have  been 
communicated  to  the  reporters  by  a  layman  who  would 
not  be  accustomed  to  reporting. 

The  President. — By  a  layman,  I  presume  you 
mean  one  who  does  not  write  shorthand  ? — Yes,  my 
Lord. 

Cross-examination  continued. — The  words  that  have 
been  attributed  to  Mr.  Biggar  are  very  strong.  I 
never  asked  the  other  reporters  whether  the  report 
was  accurate  or  not.  I  did  not  ask,  when  I  saw  those 
words,  whether  it  was  possible  that  a  member  of  Par- 
liament could  have  uttered  them.  I  do  not  know 
that  anybody  wrote  to  correct  the  report. 

Ee-examined  by  Mr.  Eeid. — People  came  into  the 
room  after  the  banquet. 


Martin  Fitzpatrick,  examined  by  Mr.  Lionel 
Habt. — I  am  a  Poor  Law  guardian  at  Robeen,  and 
I  was  secretary  of  the  National  League  there  when  it 
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was  in  existence.  I  am  certain  that  secret  societies 
existed  there  before  the  establishment  of  the  League. 
There  were  some  instances  of  outrage  in  the  district 
before  1879.     I  recollect  hay  being  burned. 

Were  those  on  evicted  farms  ? — No.  There  was  an 
outrage  at  Ballyraartin  prior  to  1879  ;  two  brothers 
had  their  place  of  business  burnt,  and  got  about 
£400  compensation.  I  was  at  the  trial,  and  produced 
certain  letters. 

Did  you  know  Feerich,  the  man  who  was  shot  ? — 
Yes  ;  he  lived  in  the  parish  of  Robeen. 

With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  branch  of  the 
League  to  which  you  belonged,  were  outrages 
denounced  by  the  League  ? — Yes,  by  the  president 
and  the  members  of  it.  The  principal  landlords  in  that 
parish  were  Lord  Clanmorris,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
Colonel  Rutledge,  and  Mr.  G.  Brown,  of  Brownstown. 
Feerich  was  agent  for  Mr.  Brown. 

Do  you  remember  any  raising  of  rent  with  regard  to 
any  of  these  estates  in  your  time  ? — Yes  ;  I 
remember,  I  think  in  1876,  there  was  a  raising  on  Mr. 
Brown's  estate.  No  evictions  followed  the  raising  of 
those  rents.  There  was  an  eviction  near  Dingle,  but 
no  others. 

Do  you  remember  the  distress  in  1879  ? — Yes  ;  it 
was  very  great  in  that  district.  Relief  was  given  to 
the  tenants.  It  was  given  to  the  tenants  on  Mr. 
Brown's  estate. 

Cross-examined  by  SiB  H.  JAMES. — You  were  asked 
whether  there  had  been  secret  societies  in  your  dis- 
trict. I  do  not  suppose  you  belonged  to  a  secret 
society  ? — No. 

Were  you  a  Fenian  ? — No.  I  was  appointed  one  day 
by  some  youngsters  as  treasurer,  but  I  never  received 
one  penny  ;  that,  I  think,  was  in  1880. 

Who  were  these  youngsters  who  appointed  you  ? — 
Some  youngsters  of  the  parish  ;  young  fellows  of  the 
parish.  They  asked  me  to  become  treasurer  of  a 
certain  fund,  and  I  considered  it  was  for  arms,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  and  I  said  that  it  was  great 
folly. 

What  was  your  first  answer  to  these  youngsters  ? — I 
told  them  I  considered  it  great  folly  at  the  time,  and 
I  told  them  so  afterwards  whenever  I  met  any  of 
them. 

Were  those  youngsters  Fenians  or  not  to  your  know- 
ledge ? — It  was  my  opinion  that  they  were. 

Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  never  did  anything  more 
than  tell  them  it  was  folly  ? — Quite  sure. 

Do  you  know  who  they  were  ? — A  great  many  of 
them  I  did  not  know.  I  have  no  recollection  of  who 
they  were.  There  were  about  30  or  40.  They  had 
met  together  on  Sunday  after  mass,  outside  the 
chapel. 

Were  they  strangers  to  the  district  ?— No  ;  they 
belonged  to  the  district. 

How  long  had  you  lived  in  the  district  ? — I  came 
in  1867. 

Then  you  had  been  there  for  13  years,  I  am  not  now 
{)ressing  yon  to  give  me  their  names  i,  1  am  assuming 


yon  knew  them  f — I  know  very  little  of  the  youths  of 
the  parish  even  to  this  day.  i 

But  at  that  time  ? — I  knew  some  of  them. 

The  majority  ? — No,   not  the  majority. 

How  large  is  the  district  of  which  you  are  speak- 
ing—say the  whole  parish  ? — It  is  not  a  very  large 
parish.  The  young  men  attended  the  same  chapel  as 
I  attended  on  Sunday. 

Now,  you  know  who  they  were  ? — I  tell  you  I  do 
not  know  them,  even  now  ;  I  do  not  know  one  out  of 
every  ten  of  the  young  men  in  the  parish. 

I  do  not  say  that  I  will  ask  you  their  names  ;  that 
I  will  consider  ;  but  at  the  time  these  30  or  40  young 
men  came  to  you  did  not  you  know  who  they  were  ? — 
Not  the  whole  of  them  ;  I  do  not  think  I  can  name 
any  of  them  now. 

Although  they  live  in  the  same  parish  and  go  to  the 
same  chapel  as  you  ? — I  tell  you  I  did  not  know  the 
right  half  of  them,  nor  do  I  know  it  even  now.  They 
were  grown-up  young  men  at  the  time  I  came  to  the 
parish,  and  I  was  all  but  a  stranger  there. 

About  how  many  people  does  the  chapel  hold  ?— 
Three  or  four  hundred,  I  should  say,  or  perhaps  more. 

Were  those  young  men  sons  of  farmers  in  the  dis- 
trict ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

Were  any  of  them  farmers  themselves  ? — No,  I 
believe  not. 

You  do  know,  theli,who  they  were  enough  to  say  that 
they  were  not  farmers  f— I  believe  they  were  farmers' 
sons. 

Yes  ;  you  know  thgm  well  enough  to  say  that  they 
were  farmers'  sons  and  not  farmers? — That  is  just  what 
I  said  ;  they  were  grown-up  young  men. 

Did  most  of  the  people  in  the  parish  belong  to  the 
Land  League  ? — The  heads  of  families.  The  womfen 
even  in  the  parish  were  members. 

Who,  besides  these  young  men  who  asked  you  to  join 
the  Collecting  Fund  Society,  or  whatever  it  was, 
formed  secret  societies  P — I  know  of  no  secret  society  ; 
I  merely  suspected  that  there  was. 

But  you  said  that  there  was  ? — I  believe  there  was. 

When,  in  1880  ?— Yes  ;  and  prior  to  1880. 

Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  one  single  person  you 
say  belonged  to  a  secret  society  ?—  I  could  not, 
because  I  have  no  certainty  of  it  ;  I  could  not  prove 
it. 

Can  you  give  me  any  name  by  which  any  secret 
society  was  known  ? — I  know  of  no  secret  society 
beyond  Fenianism,  and  even  of  that  I  cannot  be 
certain. 

Can  you  give  their  Lordships  the  name  of  any  secret 
society  except  the  Fenian  society  ? — No  ;  not  that  I 
know  of. 

Then  they  were  very  secret  ? — I   believe  so. 

So  secret  that  you  never  heard  of  them  ? — I  have 
heard  of  Fenianism  for  the  last  20  years. 

Have  you  heard  of  any  society  except  Fenians  ?— I 
have  heard  of  moonlighters. 

Did  they  form  another  society  ?—lhey  may  for  all  I 
.  know. 
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Beyond  Fenians,  do  you  know  of  the  existence  of 
any  secret  society  ? — No. 

Did  you  not  regard  these  young  men  as  Penians  ? — 
That  was  my  idea,  certainly. 

When  did  you  first  hear  the  word  "  moonlighters  " 
in  your  neighbourhood  ?^I  never  heard  there  were 
moonlighters  in  that  neighbourhood. 

!tlien  this  Commission  must  have  come  upon  you  as  a 
Burprise  ? — I  have  often  heard  of  moonlighters. 

But  they  never  came  into  your  neighbourhood  ? — Not 
that  I  am  aware  of. 

Then  the  secret  societies  never  sent  out  any  moon- 
lighters ? — I  cannot  tell. 

Then  what  on  earth  did  they  do  ? — I  cannot  tell  ;  I 
did  not  belong  to  them. 

But  you  said  you  believed  there  were  secret 
societies  ? — I  have  no  evidence  except  what  I  am 
giving  yon. 

Then  they  did  not  form  themselves  into  moon- 
lighters ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

You  have  told  us  of  outrages  of  which  you  knew 
before  1880  ?— There  was  hay  burned  in  1880  ;  I 
know  of  no  other  outrage  in  the  parish. 

Do  you  know  of  any  outrages  since  1880  ? — I  know 
of  no  other  outrage  since  1880. 

What  do  you  call  Feerich's  murder  ? — He  was  not 
murdered  in  our  parish.  It  was  about  four  miles 
away. 

Do  yon  confine  yourself  to  outrages  in  your  district  ? 
—I  included  Ballinrobe  and  Kilmaine  prior  to  1879. 

You  have  given  outrages  in  the  district  prior  to  1879 
and  after  1879  you  confine  yourself  to  your  parish  ?.— 
Ko  ;   I  went  outside  the  parish. 

You  knew  o£  Feerich's  murder  ? — Yes  ;  I  recollect 
the  trial. 

Did  you  know  Feerich  ? — Yes  ;  he  was  a  farmer's 
son.  He  was  agent  or  bailiff,  I  do  not  know  which, 
to  Mr.  Brown,  of  Brownstown. 

Were  there  some  evictions  on  Mr.  Brown's  estate  ? 
— Not  that  I  am  aware  of  ;  the  sheriff  came  down  to 
take  possession  of  some  land  of  Doherty's,  but 
Doherty's  grandson  got  the  money. 

Was  not  Mary  Gerachty  evicted  ? — She  was  not 
evicted. 

Did  the  sheriff  come  there  ?— She  gave  up  the  land 
to  Mr.  Brown,  and  the  bailiff  was  ordered  to  give  her 
£5. 

What  had  Feerich  to  do  with  that  eviction  ? — ^He 
got  the  land  from  Mr.  Brown,  and  I  believe  he  gave 
her  a  few  pounds  of  the  money. 

In  the  June  after  that  was  Feerich  shot  ? — No  ;  I 
think  not.  Feerich  wanted  toj  pat  her  out  of  the 
house. 

What  do  you  say  was  the  cause  of  Feerich's  murder 
.—what  prompted  the  people  ?— I  really  cannot  say  ;  I 
have  often  heard  that  he  was  impopular,  and  more  un- 
popular in  other  parishes  than  he  was  in  Bobeen. 

He  W3S  agent, to,  Mr.  Brown  f— Yes. 


Was  he  kind  to  the  tenants  ? — The  tenants  were 
complaining. 

And  he  was  shot  on  the  28th  of  June  and  died  on  the 
14th  of  August  P — Yes  ;  I  heard  he  was  robbed  on  thai 
same  day. 

But  he  was  attacked  twice,  once  on  the  5th  of  April, 
1880.  Have  you  no  motive  to  suggest  for  his  being  twice 
shot,  and  finally  killed,  except  his  being  disliked  bp 
the  tenants  ?— No,  I  have  not.There  were  no  evictions 
whatever  in  Brownstown. 

When  was  your  Land  League  founded  ? — In  1880  ;  I 
think  in  January.  Father  Canning  was  president  ;  I 
Was  treasurer. 

Did  it  continue  in  existence  until  October,  1881  ? 
—Yes,  I  think  so. 

Were  any  books  kept  ?— No  books,  except  a  list  of 
members. 

Did  your  Land  League  ever  pass  resolutions  ? — I 
think  very  few  ;  any  resolutions  that  were  passed 
appeared  in  the  papers. 

Why  were  they  not  put  in  the  book  ?— We  had  no 
book  except  the  list  of  names. 

That  you  state  positively  ? — Positively. 

Why  did  you  not  enter  resolutions  in  the  book  ?— * 
It  was  never  suggested  to  me  by  the  president. 

Where  is  the  book  with  the  list  of  members  in  it  ? 
— I  could  not  tell  you  where  it  is  now  ;  but  I  can  say 
that  we  had  no  object  in  destroying  or  doing  away 
with  that  book. 

Perhaps  not.  Yon  stated  that  any  resolution  that 
was  passed  would  appear  in  the  newspapers  ? — They 
were  generally  sent. 

Did  you  pass  any  resolution  denouncing  any  outrage 
that  had  taken  place  ? — There  was  no  outrage  took 
place  in  our  parish  except  the  burning  of  the  hay,  and 
that  was  strongly  denounced  by  the  priest  from  the 
altar.    The  League  only  applied  to  one  parish. 

You  have  said  that  members  of  the  Land  League 
denounced  outrage  ? — I  mean  by  that  members  of  the 
council  and  our  president.  That  was  not  done  by  way 
of  resolution. 

When  Feerich  was  murdered  'did  you  see  any 
strangers  in  the  locality  at  all  ? — No  ;  I  remarked  no 
strangers  about  the  place. 

Is  Bohola  near  you  ? — It  is  not  at  all  near.  I  should 
say  it  was  over  20  miles  away. 

Did  you  hold  any  Laud  League  meetings  ? — No  ;  they 
were  all  in  the  presence  of  the  president  ;  there  was 
never  a  meeting  at  which  he  was  not  by. 

Had  you  an  open  meeting  ? — Yes,  one 

Who  came  to  speak  ;  I  mean,  had  you  any  good 
speakers  down  ? — No  ;  none  except  the  priest  ; 
none  came  down  for  it. 

Were  you  at  a  meeting  on  the  11th  of  July  at  Cong  ? 
— I  was  there. 

Did  Mr.  P,  J,  Gordon   speak   there  ?— Yes,  I  think 

BO. 

Who  was  chairman  there  ?— I  think,  Father  Lavello. 
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It  was  a  very  large  meeting.  I  was  on  the  outskirts 
of  it,  and    know   very   little   about    it. 

Wis  Mr.  M.  Harris  present  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  he  was 
on  the  platform. 

Did  you  hear  Mr.  Gordon  speak  ? — I  did  ;  but, 
honestly  speaking,  I  could  not  say  what  went  on. 

Did  you  hear  him  say  this  (reading)  ? — 

"  I  am  proud  that  the  undying  spirit  of  nationality 
has  been  aroused  amongst  you  to-day.  No  man  on 
this  platform  here  to-day  has  encouraged  a  system  of 
assassination  in  this  country.  I  am  said  to  be  extreme 
on  the  land  question  ;  but  I  deny  to  have  a  know- 
ledge, a  share,  or  even  sympathy  with  assassination. 
But  I  say  that  the  man  who  takes  land  from  which 
another  has  been  evicted,  I  will  paint  him  a  greater 
assassin   than    the    man  who  fires  a  pistol-shot." 

—I  cannot  say.  I  could  not  say  what  one  single  man 
said  on  that  occasion. 

SiE  H.  James  (reading)  : — "  I  will  sketch  over 
the  attempt  at  Ballinrobe.  They  have  run  over  and 
took  one  man  from  amongst  us.  But  they  wanted  to 
have  some  bird  in  the  nest."  (To  witness.)  Was  that 
the  murder  of  Feerich  ? — I  could  not  say  ;  I  did  not 
hear  a  word. 

But  what  do  the  words  "  the  attempt  at  Ballin- 
robe "  convey  to  you  ? — I  am  not  aware.  I  do  not 
understand  what  you  say. 

Was  it  not  the  attempt  to  murder  Feerich  ? — Sure  he 
was  murdered. 

But  on  the  11th  of  July  he  had  not  died — ha  was 
still  alive  ? — Yes  ;   I  believe  he  was. 

Would  not  the  wordjs  ' '  the  attempt  at  Ballinrobe  " 
represent  the  attempt  to  murder  Feerich  ? — ^But  was 
he  not  shot  before  the  11th  of  July  ? 

Yes  ;  but  he  did  not  die  until  August.  Does  it  not 
refer  to  that  ? — I  caimot  nay. 

Mr.  Reiu. — According  to  my  recollection  there  has 
been  no  suggestion  of  this  before. 

The  President. — I  do  not  remember  it. 

Sir  H.  Jameb. — I  want  to  get  it  from  this  witness. 
(To  witness.)  Had  a  man  been  arrested  at  Claremorris 
for  a  supposed  attempt  to  murder  Mr.  Feerich  ? — I  do 
not  know.  A  man  was  arrested  at  a  place  about  six 
miles  from  Claremorris. 

Were  you  present  at  the  trial  ? — No. 

Was  a  man  tried  for  an  attempt  to  murder  ? — A  man 
named  Hynes  was  tried  in  Gal  way  and  acquitted. 

Was  no  man  ever  arrested  in  Claremorris,  so  far  as 
you  are  aware  ? — I  do  not  know.  Many  men  may  have 
been  arrested. 

Did  you  know  of  some  men  being  arrested  at 
Queenstown  on  their  way  to  America  ?— No.  1  heard 
that  some  men  were  arrested. 

What  charge  were  they  arrested  upon  ? — For  the 
murder  of  Lord  Mountmorres. 

Did  you  hear  Mr.  Gordon  say  that  some  had  already 
been  got  out  of  the  way  and  all  would  soon  be  'I — I 
pay  very  little  attention  to  what  Mr  Gordon  says. 

Did  you  attend  Mr.  Feerich's  funeral  ?— He  died  in 
the  workhouBe,  and  none  of  the  neighbours  knew  of  it. 


They  did  not  know  when  he  would  be  buried.  He  had 
been  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  reason  why 
so  few  of  the  neighbours  attended  the  funeral  was  that 
they  did  not  know  of  it.  The  priest  did  not  know  of 
it. 

Ee-examired  by  Mr.  Ebid.— The  Mr.  Gordon  alluded 
to  is  P.  J.  Gordon  ;  I  was  not  personally  acquainted 
with  him,  and  knew  very  little  about  him.  It  was 
about  1880  when  I  was  asked  to  become  treasurer  of 
the  branch  for  the  collection  of  money  and  declined. 
All  the  heads  of  families  and  respectable  people  in 
my  district  belonged  to  the  League, 


Dr.  Andrew  Commins,  M.F.,  was  next  called.  In 
reply  to  Mr.  Eeid  he  said  :— Since  1880  I  have  been 
a  member  of  Parliament  ;  before  the  redistribation  I 
was  senior  member  for  county  Boscommon,  and  subse- 
quently I  have  sat  for  the  southern  division  of  the 
county.  I  am  one  of  the  members  charged.  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  National  League  from  the  time 
it  started,  and  I  was  a  member  of  the  Land  League 
during  the  whole  period  it  existed.  From  the  very 
Jseginning  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  executive 
council  or  committee  of  each  of  these  bodies,  and  I 
still  am  on  the  executive  of  the  National  League.  I 
have  attended  meetings  of  the  executive  occasionally, 
and  I  have  attended  a  very  large  number  of  public 
meetings  up  to  recently,  when  I  have  had  enough  to 
do  in  attendingtomy  Parliamentary  duties.  So  far  as 
my  knowledge,  information,  and  belief  goes,  neither 
of  these  Leagues  has  taken  any  part  in  the  perpetra- 
tion or  encouragement  of  crime..  So  far  from  en- 
coaraging  crime,  or  even  condoning  it,  the  members 
of  the  League  have,  so  far  as  I  know,  done  their 
utmost  to  prevent  outrage  and  crime. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. — The  first  body 
with  which  I  was  connected  was  the  Home  Kule 
Confederation,  which  was  started  in  1870.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  executive  council  of  that  body  from 
the  very  beginning.  Then  followed  the  Land  League 
and  the  National  League,  of  eachof  which  I  became  a 
member.  Being  on  the  executive  council  of  each  of 
the  three  bodies,  I  had  the  best  opportunity  of 
knowing  their  secrets,  if  they  had  any.  The  Land 
League  was  started  in  Ireland,  and  spread  to  England. 
As  soon  as  it  was  founded  in  England  1  was  practi- 
cally at  the  head  of  it.  The  Laud  League  was  started 
in  England  either  at  the  end  of  1879  or  beginning  of 
1880.  I  was  not  acquainted  with  any  of  the  persons 
who  were  on  the  platforms  in  1879  in  the  county 
Mayo.  I  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  Fenian 
organization  except  what  I  learned  from  reports  in 
newspapers,  and  from  ordinary  conversation.  Mr. 
Davitt  did  not  put  himself  into  communication  with 
me  before  I  joined  the  Land  League  movement.  After 
I  joined,  my  only  acquaintance  with  the  League 
in  Ireland  was  attending  some  public  meetings 
which  were  called  to  advocate  the  principles  of 
the  League  and  spread  its  influence.  I  attended  a  few 
meetings  ;  but   as  to  its  working,  I  knew  no  more  of 
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it  than  any  person  might  learn  from  the  Press,  With 
regard  to  the  organizers,  I  think  I  once  met  Mr, 
Boyton,  who,  I  was  told,  was  an  organizer,  in  the 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Frank  Byrne  was 
not  an  organizer.  I  not  only  knew  hiin.  bat  I  engaged 
him  as  clerk  in  the  Home  Bale  Confederation  in 
Liverpool.  I  did  not  know  Bcennan,  although  1  may 
have  seen  him  ;  nor  did  I  know  Sheridan.  When  I 
was  president  of  the  Home  Rule  Confederation,  Frank 
B.yme  was  recommended  to  me  as  clerk  by  the  then 
secretary,  a  man  named  Kirwan.  I  heard  that  be  had 
left  for  America  after  a  certain  statement  was  made 
in  1883.  I  was,  of  course,  much  interested  in  all 
that  concerned  him,  as  I  knew  him.  I  was  never 
more  astonished  in  my  life  than  when  I  knew  that  he 
was  accused  of  being  connected  with  the  Invlncibles, 
I  have  not  followed  his  career  since  he  has  been  in 
America,  nor  have  I  made  any  inquiries  about  him.  I 
am  entirely  ignorant  of  everything  about  him  since  he 
left  London. 

Have  you  heard  that  he  has  stated  in  America  his 
share  in  the  Phcenix  Park  transaction  ? — I  have  heard 
that  he  made  some  statement  implying  his  connexion 
with  it  ;  but  as  to  how  far  it  incriminated  him,  I 
knew  nothing. 

■RTien  you  heard  that  your  friend  Byrne  had  made  a 
statement  showing  that  he  had  some  share  in  those 
murders  you  had  not  the  curiositv  to  find  out  what 
that  share  was  ?— He  was  not  my  friend.  He  was  em- 
ployed as  a  clerk  at  £2  a  week  :  that  is  all  I  know 
about  him.  So  far  as  I  knew,  he  was  a  very  good 
young  man. 

You  must  then  have  been  the  more  surprised  when 
you  heard  that  he  had  made  some  statement  in 
America  acknowledging  a  share  in  the  Phoenix  Park 
murders.  Did  you  not  make  any  inquiries  't — I  did  not 
know   where  I  could. 

Did  you  not  consult  the  American  papers  to  find  out 
what  his  statement  may  have  been  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Did  you  not  hear  anything  as  to  the  share  his  wife 
had  taken  in  those  murders  ? — I  heard  before  he  went 
that  the  charge  against  him  really  was  that  his  wife 
had  been  employed  to  carry  over  the  very  knives  with 
which  the  Fbosnix  Park  murders  were  committed. 

Did  you  hear  that  his  wife  had  been  made  a 
presentation  in  America  for  the  part  she  had  taken  in 
the  murders  ? — I  have  heard  of  it  in  the  course  of  this 
inquiry  ;  bat  I  cannot  say  that  I  hbard  it  before. 


Mr.  James  Francis  Xavier  O'Brien,  U.P.,  examined 
by  Mr.  Ebid,  said  : — Early  in  life  I  was  a  Fenian, 
and  I  was  sentenced  to  be  hung,  drawn^  and  quartered 
for  high  treason  in  1867.  I  was  released  after  about 
two  years'  imprisonment.  My  connexion  with  the 
Fenian  body  continued  up  to  1874,  and  I  then  entirely 
ceased  to  have  any  connexion  with  it.  Till  1885,  I , 
took  no  part  in  Irish  politics,  except  to  follow  them 
with  sympathy.  In  1885  I  was  prevailed  upon  to 
enter  pul)lic  life,  and  I  was  returned  as  member  of 
Parliament  for  South  Mayo.      I  was  not  a  member   ol 


the  Land  League  ;  but  I  joined  the  National  League 
after  I  was  returned  to  Parliament  in  1885.  1  took 
no  part  in  the  work  of  the  League  in  Ireland  ;  but  in 
England  I  did.  I  am  treasurer  of  the  National  League 
of  Great  Britain,  and  have  been  for  about  two  years. 
I  have  merely  been  a  member  of  the  League  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  I  have  taken  a  more  active  part'in  Sngland. 
I  can  say  that  the  English  branch  of  the  League  has 
not  been  in  any  way  concerned  in  crime  or  outrage. 
With  regard  to  Ireland,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  has 
been  no  association'  whatever  of  the  League  with 
crime  and  outrage.  When  I  was  a  Fenian  that  body 
had  for  its  object  open  rebellion  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  independence  of  Ireland  whenever  the 
opportunity  arose.  It  had  nothing  to  do  at  any  time, 
nor  had  I,  with  assassination,  outrage,  or  crime.  To 
my  knowledge  it  has  never  been  imputed  to  it  that  it 
had. 

Cross-examined  by  SIR  H.  JAME3.— Since  1874, 
neither  directly  nor  indirectly  have  I  had  anything  to 
do  with  Fenianism.  I  by  no  means  pressed  others  to 
become  Fenians. 

Do  you  happen  to  recollect  the  oath  that  you  took 
when  you  were  a  Fenian  ? — I  could  give  something  of 
it  ;  not  the  exact  words. 

I  assume  that  you  know  nothing  of  any  changes  that 
may  have  occurred  in  the  Fenian  constitution  since 
1874  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  anything  that  has  been 
done  since  1874. 

Would  this,  according  to  your  memory,  be  the  oath 
you  took  : — "  I  (then  giving  your  name),  do  solemnly 
swear  that  I  will  do  my  best  to  establish  the  national 
independence  of  Ireland,  and'  I  will  bear  true  allegi- 
ance to  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Irish  Bepublican 
Brotherhood  and  government  of  the  Irish  Bepublic, 
and  implicitly  obey  the  constitution  of  the  Irish 
Bepublican  Brotherhood,  and  all  my  superior  officers, 
and  that  I  will  preserve  inviolable  the  secrets 
,of  the  organization  ' '  ? — That  is  a  rough  phrasing  of 
it.  It  contains  that  general  matter  ;  but  not  those 
very  words. 

I  may  take  it  that  substantially  that  is  the  effect 
of  the  oath  in  your  memory  ? — Substantially. 

Can  you  recollect  at  all  what  were  the  terms  of  the 
constitution  of  the  I.B.B.  ? — I  really  cannot. 

I  suppose  you  have  not  kept  a  copy  ? — No. 

Then  is  it  nseless  for  me  to  ask  you  the  details  of 
the  constitution  ? — Quite  so. 

Were  you  on  the  Executive  Council  ? — With  regard 
to  that  you  will  find  that  when  I  take  an  oath  of' 
secrecy  I  keep  it.  Anything  I  took  part  in  under 
that  oath  of  secrecy  I  have  never  divulged,  and  I 
never  will. 

Sir  H.  Jambs.— Your  Lordships  will  see  that  we  are 
dealing  With  matters  before  1874.  I  do  not  think, 
therefore,  the  matter  is  so  important  that  we  need 
pressfor  an  answer  against  theviewMr.  O'Brien  takes. 
Of  course,  the  legal  view  is  quite  another  matter, 
(To  witness.)    1$  it  yoni  view  that  yooi  oath  prevents 
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you  saying  who,  in  1874,  formed  the  BxecutiTe 
Council  ?  We  have  already  got  the  names  of  the 
Executive  Council  at  a  subsequent  date  ?— That  does 
not  affect  me  at  all,  Sir. 

Were  you  on  the  Executive  Cotmcil  ?— I  dare  not 
answer  the  question. 

Did  you  take  an  active  part  in  the  management  ? 
That  is  not  a  secret  ?— I  decidedly  did— as  active  a 
part  as  I  possibly  could. 

Of  coarse  we  all  know  what  occurred.  Ton  were 
takenwitharms  in  your  possession  ? — Yes  ;  I  was  tried 
for  high  treason.     I  was  engaged  in  open  warfare. 

Fenians,  in  the  way  they  were  governed  by  the 
Executive  Council, did  not  form  a  society  for  the  com- 
mission of  outrage  ? — That  is  iso. 

Of  course,  you  took  no  part  as  a  Fenian  and  would 
not  have  taken  any  part  in  the  commission  of  any 
outrage  ?— Certainly  not. 

Any  outrages  that  have  been  committed  in  later  years 
— say,  1879  or  1880 — have  you  any  reason  to  think 
that  they  have  been  committed  by  the  Fenian  body  ? 
— I  do  not  know  what  has  happened  in  the  Fenian 
body  since  1874. 

Can  you  give  their  Lordships  any  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  the  Fenian  organization  was  a  society  for 
committing  outrage  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

You  have  no  information  to  give  us  as  to  the  action 
of  the  Land  League  ? — None  at  all. 

In  Ireland,  did  you  take  any  part  in  the  National 
League  ? — Perhaps  I  may  have  attended  some  meet- 
ings. 

You  have  no  information  to  give  us  as  to  what  went 
on  in  the  council  or  at  the  branches  ? — No. 

You  only  joined  the  Land  League  of  Great  Britain 
about  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

That  is,  about  February,  1886  ? Yes. 

And  so  far  as  you  know  nothing  whatever  improper 
has  been  going  on  since  then  ? — No. 

Ee-examined  by  Mr.  Ebid. — You  are  one  of  the 
members  charged  in  these  particulars  ? — I  am  to  my 
surprise. 

I  should  like  to  ask  you,  when  your  sentence  was 
remitted  was  it  on  the  ground  that  you  had  contri- 
buted to  save  life  ? — That  is  my  surmise.  Some 
policemen  swore  at  the  trial  that  I  bad  saved  their 
lives  and  the  lives  of  some  females. 

With  regard  to  your  connexion  with  theLandLeague 
and  the  National  League,  were  you  one  of  those  who 
came  in  in  1885  ? — Yes,  but  the  Land  League  had 
ceased  to  exist  at  the  time. 

The  Pkbsidbnt. — I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  O'Brien 
what  he  is  by  profession. 

Witness, — I  have  been  a  merchant  up  till  recently. 

Sib  H.  Jamks.— You  have  said  you  were  invited  to 
return  to  public  lite ;  by  whom  was  that  invitation 
given  ? — By  Mr.  William  O'Brien,  but  it  was  the  suc- 
cess of  Hr.Famell's  action  that  induced  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Donal  Sullivan  was  next  called  and  examined  by 
Mr.  Beis. — He  said)— I  am  one  of  the  members  charged. 


I  represent  South  Westmeath  in  Parliament.  I  am  by 
profession  a  journalist  a^d  have  been  manager  of  a 
department  on  my  brother's  paper,  the  Nation,  I  was 
not  connected  with  the  Land  League,  but  I  have  been 
connected  with  the  National  League  since  the  end  of 
1884.  I  belonged  to  a  branch  in  my  own  ward,  in  the 
city  of  Dublin,  of  the  committee  of  which  I  was  a 
member.  Otherwise  I  have  taken  no  part  in  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  League.  I  have 
never  been  connected  with  the  Fenian  organization  or 
with  any  secret  society.  I  took  ■  no  part  in  public 
life  until  1886,  when  I  entered  Parliament.  I  have 
never  in  any  way  encouraged  or  countenanced  crime 
or  outrage. 

Cross-examined  by  SiB  H.  James.— When  did  yon 
join  the  National  League  ?— At  the  end  of  1884. 

Where  ?— In  Dublin. 

Whom  did  you  regard  as  the  leaders  of  the  National 
League  ?— Mr.  ParneU,  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr. 
Sexton,  and  others. 

You  were  aware, of  course,  that  there  was  a  central 
organization  with  an  office  in  Dublin  and  branches  all 
over  the  country  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  inquire  at  all  what  were  the  proceedings 
that  had  been  taken  by  this  organization  ? — ^No. 

Did  you  know  anything  of  the  receipt  or  application 
for  money  from  America  ? — Not  a  penny. 

Did  you  kjiow  anything  of  the  means  by  Which  the 
National  League  was  being  supported  ? — Nothing, 
except  that  it  was  an  open  organization. 

Did  you  read  the  speeches  of  the  leaders  ? — Soma 
of  them.    Not  all. 

What  paper  did  you  read  ? — Generally  the  Freeman's 
Journal  and  the  Nation. 

Did  you  read  the  Irisli  World  ? — No. 

Never  saw  it  ?— Oh,  yes,  frequently,  though  I 
never  read  it.  I  had  it  frequently  through  my 
hands.  It  used  to  pass  through  my  hands  in  my 
brother's  office. 

In  what  years  ?— In  1882,  1883,  and  1884. 

The  stoppage  by  the  Post  Office  did  not  make  much 
difference  ? — No. 

You  probably  looked  at  it  with  more  interest  tiien  ? 
— Certainly. 

Now,  you  knew  that  meetings  were  held  and  speeches 
made  throughout  the  country  ? — Yes. 

As  far  as  you  read  those  Speeches,  did  you  approve 
of  them  ? — Yes.  t  prcmably  approved  Of  them  gene- 
rally, but  there  were  some  passages  I  would  un- 
doubtedly disapprove  of. 

Can  you  recall  any  such  passages  to  mind? — I  cannot 
at  this  moment. 

As  a  whole  these  speeches  met  with  your  approval — 
I  mean  the  speeches  of  the  leaders,  the  responsible 
people  in  Parliament  ? — Undoubtedly. 

The  result  then  is  that  in  1884  you  joined  the 
National  League,  knowing  more  or  less  what  had 
occurred  ?  Have  you  taken  any  part  whatever  at  the 
central  office  in  Dabilin.F— I^otbing  except  to  attend 
the  pablio  meetijpgii 
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You  are  a  member  of  your  ward  branch  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  contribute  to  the  funds  of  the  central 
body  ?— No. 

Did  they  contribute  to  the  funds  of  your  branch  ? — 
No,  OUT  branch  contributed  to  the  funds  of  the  Central 
League. 

For  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  objects  of  the 
rational  League  and  carrying  them  into  effect  ? — Yes. 

You  left  the  disposal  of  the  funds  and  the  making 
the  most  of  them  to  those  in  authority  at  the  central 
branch  ? — Yes. 

When  did  you  enter  Parliament  ? — In  1885.  I  have 
been  in  Parliament  since  1885. 

Have  you  never  attended  in  Ireland  except  in  your 
own'constituenoy  ? — Oh,  yes. 

In  support  of  the  National  League  ? — Not  entirely 
so.     They  were  National  League  meetings. 

Are  there  many  National  League  branches  in  West- 
meath  ? — Probably  in  my  own  division  there  would 
be  30  or  40  branches. 

Have  you  taken  no  part  in  the  meetings  of  those 
branches  ?— No. 

Have  they  asked  you  ?— Only  once,  I  think. 

When  addressing  your  constituents  were  National 
League  subjects  referred  to  ? — Certainly. 

Is  Eibbonism  in  existence  '  in  Westmeath  now  ? — I 
do  not  think  so. 

When  should  you  say  that  it  ceased  to  exist  in  West- 
meath ? — I  fihould  think  at  the  inception  of  the  Par- 
nellite  movement.  I  should  put  the  date  myself  at 
the  end  of  1878  or  1879. 

What  date  do  you  fix  for  the  inception  of  the  Par- 
nellite  movement  ? — About  1878. 

May  I  take  it  that  the  Pamellite  movement  put  an 
end  to  Ribbonism  ? — I  think  so,  in  my  county, 

Is  it  your  view  thatthat  was  due  to  the  moral  in- 
fluence of  Pamellism,  or  do  you  attribute  it  to  the 
personal  exertions  of  anyone  ?— Probably  it  would  be 
largely  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese,  who  was  much  attached  to  the  people  and 
supported  the  Parnell  movement. 

Who  was  your  Bishop  ? — Dr.  Nulty, 

Eibbonism  was  deeply  rooted  ? — Yes. 

And  Westmeath  had  been  the  central  hot  bed  of 
it  ?— Largely  so. 

And  according  to  your  view  it  was  in  the  power  of 
one  man  to  root  out  that  organization  by  his  influ- 
ence ?— I  think  so. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  Famellite  movement  ? — 
Yes. 

When  was  it  that  Dr.  Nulty  began  to  use  his  influ- 
ence in  that  direction  ? — I  could  not  fix  the  date,  I 
should  say  immediately  after  he  became  Bishop  of  the 
diocese. 

When  did  he  become  Bishop  of  the  diocese  P— About 
25  years  ago. 

You  say  that  Bibbonism  came  to  an  end  about  the 
commencement  of  the  Famellite  movement  ? — YeSi 

The  inception  of  the  Famellite  movement  was 
before  the  Land  League  ?— Yes. 


Do  you  represent  that  Ribbonism  was  afltected  by  the 
action  of  Mr.Parnell,Mr.Biggar,  and  the  comparatively 
few  colleagues  he  had  in  Parliament  in  1878  ? —  I  do. 

Xhis  Ribbonism  had  existed  in  Westmeathf  or  genera- 
tions,  and  yoii  attribute  its  rooting  out,  partly  to  the 
good  action  of  Dr,  Nulty  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
Mr,  Parnell  himself  took  action  ? — I  do.  It  ceased  aa 
a  body. 

That  shows  that  there  was  moral  power  to  stop  out* 
rage  if  that  power  was  exercised  ? — There  was. 

Has  Bibbonism  come  into  existence  at  all  since  that 
time  ? — There  is  no  Ribbonism  at  present  in  Westmeath. 

You  haveuot  heard  of  any  other  secret  societies? — No. 

Westmeath  is  not  a  bad  county  ? — ^No  ;  it'is  a  peace« 
able  county  now. 

I  suppose  your  knowledge  of  the  county  is  confined 
to  the  time  during  which  you  have  been  a  member  of 
Parliament  ? — Yes. 

Then  you  would  not  know  anything  about  them  if  I 
put  figures  before  you  ? — No. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Reid. — I  will  ask  you  a  few 
questions  about  Westmeath.  Westmeath  was  the  scene 
of  a  very  serious  secret  conspiracy ;  about  the  years 
1872-73  ?— I  heard  so. 

You  recollect  there  was  a  Westmeath  Act  passed  in 
consequence  ? — Yes. 

Dr.  Nulty  has  been  there  a  considerable  time  ?— • 
Yes,  25  years. 

Has  he  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  National 
League  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  very  strong. 

And  his  clergy  ? — All  of  them.  They  have  all  taken 
part  in  the  National  League  movement. 

You  told  us  the  Pamellite  movement  contributed 
towards  the  destruction  of  this  Ribbon  society  ?— ■ 
That  is  my  opinion. 

Will  you  explain  to  me  in  what  way  it  contributed 
to  the  pacification  of  the  district  ? — I  believe  the 
moment  Mr.  Pamell  threw  himself  heartily  into  the 
Land  League  movement,  explained  the  movement,  and 
told  the  people  what  to  expect  they  took  to  peace- 
able  and  legal  agitation. 

You  say  the  movement  has  received  hearty  and  con« 
sistent  support  in  Westmeath  ? — Certainly. 

You  have  been  asked  whether  you  were  content  to 
leave  matters  in  the  hands  of  the  leaders  of  yourparty. 
You  have  known  them. tolerably  intimately  ? — Yes. 

Have  they  ever  countenanced  or  encouraged  crime 
and  outrage  ? — Oh,  no  ;  they  always  denounced  it,  as 
far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Rbid. — I  desire  now,  my  Lords,  to  read  one 
paragraph  from  the  particulars— namely  : — "  It  is 
charged  and  alleged  that  the  members  of  Parliament 
mentioned  in  the  schedule  approved  and  by  their  acts 
and  conduct  led  people  to  believe  that  they  approved 
of  resistance  to  the  law, and  the  commission  of  crimes, 
outrages,  and  acts  of  boycotting  and  intimidation 
when  committed  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  and 
resolutions  of  the  said  societies,  and  that  persons  who 
engaged  in  the  commission  of  such  crimes.outrages,and 
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acts  would  receive  the  support  and  protection    cf  ihe 
eaid  societies  and  of  their  organization  and  influence." 


Mr.  John  Joseph  Clancy  was  the  next  witness.  In 
answer  to  Mr.  Bdib.  he  said  : — I  was  educated  *t 
Queen's  College,  Galway,  and  am  a  graduate  of  that 
University.  I  am  a  barrister  by  profession.  I  represent 
North  Dublin  (county)  in  Parliament,  and  I  was 
returned  by  a  majority  of  6,135  over  my  opponent.  I 
have  been  connected  with  the  Nation  newspaper  from 
1870  to  1885.  From  1880  to  1885  I  was  acting  editor. 
So  far  as  a  newspaper  writer  may  be,  I  was  familiar 
with  Irish  politics.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  I 
ever  joined  the  Land  League.  I  may  have  joined  one 
or  two  local  branches  ;  but  I  do  not  think  I  joined  the 
central  branch.  Ihe  same  observation  applies  to  the 
National  League.  I  am  sure  I  am  a  member  of  six  or 
seven  branches.  TTp  to  1885  I  had  not  joined  at  all  in 
public  life. 

As  far  as  yon  are  concerned  have  you  ever  taken 
part  in,  or  had  any  sympathy  with,  crime  or  outrage 
of  any  description  ? — No. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attoknet-Gendral.— I 
want  to  understand  what  you  were  before  1880  ? — I 
was  a  journalist. 

What  paper  were  you  connected  with  ? — I  was  con- 
nected with  the  Nation  newspaper  from  1870. 

May  I  take  it  you  remained  with  the  Nation  con- 
tinuously up  to  1880  ? — You  may. 

Up  to  the  end  of  1885  ?— I  was  sub-editor  from  1870 
to  1880  ;  from  1880  to  1885  I  was  acting  editor. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  over  the  questions  already  put 
to  Mr.  Sullivan,  but  you  were  editor  of  that  paper 
during  the  period  as  to  which  Mr.  Sullivan  was  cross- 
examined  ? — I  was  acting  editor.  Of  course,  when  he 
was  at  home  he  acted  as  editor.  i 

A  large  number  of  extracts  from  the  Nation  have 
been  referred  to  in  the  course  of  this  case.  As  I 
understand  it,  these  extracts  would  come  under  your 
notice  when  you  were  acting  ? — It  is  very  likely 
they  did  not  all.  A  sub-editor  might  have  selected 
extracts  on  his  own  responsibility  and  put  them  in  ; 
but  generally  I  saw  them. 

The  Peesident. — I  have  got  it  that  you  were 
acting  editor. 

Witness. — Yes,  my  Lord.  Mr.  Sullivan  was  the 
nominal  editor. 

The  Attoenet-GbnerAl. — Yon  were  personally 
responsible  for  what  appeared  in  the  paper  ? — Mr. 
Sullivan  would  be  legally  responsible. 

But  you  were  personally  responsible  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  ever  connected  with  the  Fenian  organiza- 
tion ?— No. 

Never  ? — Never. 

Direct  ly  or  indirectly  ?— No. 

At  no  time  ? — No. 

Attended  no  meetings  ? — What  meetings  ? 

Of  the  Fenian  organization  ? — No. 

Were  you  invited  to  join  ? — No. 

Were  no  overtures  made  to  you  ?— No. 


Did  you  know  Mr.  Davitt  ?— Very  well. 

For  how  many  years  ? — Since  1879,  I  think. 

Do  you  know  John  Devoy  ? — No, 

Do  you  know  John  O'Connor,  the  present  member  for 
Tipperary  ?— Yes,   very  well. 

Do  you  know  James  O'Coimor,  the  man  connected 
with  United  Ireland  'i — Yes.  I  have  known  him  for 
the  last  few  years. 

How  long  ? — I  should  say  about  five  or  six  years. 

Do  you  know  Matthew  Harris  ? — Very  well.  I  have 
known  him  since  he  was  elected  to  Parliament,  and 
for  a  short  time  before  that. 

When  did  you  first  know  him  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

Try  ;  I  do  not  want  to  tie  you  to  a  month  or  a  week 
— It  might  be  a  year  before  the  election  of  1885.. 

You  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Harris  up 
to  that  time  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  the  exact  year  ;  but 
my  recollection  is  that  it  was  not  long  before  the 
general  election  of  1885  that  I  first  knew  him. 

What  I  wish  to  know  is  did  you  or  did  you  not 
know  him  in  1879  or  1880  ?— I  do  not  know. 

That  I  may  take  it  you  pledge  your  word  to  ? — Yes. 

Thomas  Brennan,  have  you  known  him  ? — Yes. 

How  long  ?— I  think  I  knew  him  first  in  the  year 
1879,  and  the  same  year  I  first  knew  Mr.  Davitt. 

Daniel  Hishon,  have  you  known  him  ? — Very  well. 

How  long  ? — I  think  I  have  known  him  since  he 
became  assistant  secretary  to  the  National  League. 

You  knew  Mr.  Davitt  had  been  a  Fenian  ? — Oh, 
yes  ;  I  knew  it  from  the  newspapers. 

Did  you  know  whether  Brennan  had  been  a  Fenian  ? 
—No. 

You  never  knew  1 — No  ;  I  had  my  suspicions  like 
everybody  else. 

What  ?    That  he  was  a  Fenian  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Hishon,  did  you  know  whether  he  had  been  a 
Fenian  ? — ^No. 

Had  you  no  suspicions  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  have 
never  thought  about  him  at  all. 

You  never  thought  about  whether  he  was  a  Fenian 
or  not  ? — No. 

The  Court  at  this  point  adjourned  for  luncheon. 

On  its  reassembling  the  Attorniy-Geneeal  con- 
titiued  his  cross-examination  of  the  witness. 

I  was  asking  yon  aboat  certain  people  when  the 
Court  adjourned.  Did  you  know  that  Mr.  John 
O'Connor  of  Cork  was  a  Fenian  ? — No. 

Had  you  no  suspicion  ? — No. 

In  your  belief  was  Mr.  John  O'Connor  connected 
with  the  Fenian  organization  or  not  ? — My  opinion  is 
that  he  was. 

When  did  you  first  form  that  opinion  P — I  cannot 
tell  you. 

Will  yon  undertake  to  say  that  you  had  not  that 
opinion  in  1879  ? — I  will  not. 

Did  you  know  Matthew  Harris  had  been  coimected 
with  the  Fenian  organization  ? — I  did  not  know  it. 

Do  you  know  it  now  P — Except  for  what  I  saw  in 
the  newspapers  I  do  not  know  it. 

Is  your  belief   now  that  Matthew  Harris  wu  con- 
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nected  with  the  Fenian  organization  ? — My  opinion  is 
that  he  was. 

Will  you  pledge  your  word  that  you  had  not  that 
opinion  in  1879  ? — I  do  not  know  what  opinion  I  had 
in  1879. 

Thomas  Brennan,  do  you  believe  he  was  connected 
with  the  Fenian  oi^anization  f — Do  I  believe  it  now  ? 

Xes  ?— Yes. 

Will  you  pledge  your  word  that  you  did  not  believe 
that  in  1879  f — I  will  pledge  my  word  that  I  had  no 
epinion  onthesub]ect  inI879.  I  think  I  told  you  before 
I  may  have  thought  I  had  heard  it  before  that.  I  had 
suspicions  that  he  was  connected  with  the  Fenians. 

Do  you  knnw  Denis  Hannlgan  ? — I  think  I  recol- 
lect the  name  ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  him. 

How  do  you  recollect  the  name  ?—  Simply  from 
reading  in  the  newspapers. 

Daniel  Hishon,  I  "understood  you  to  say  you  believed 
to  be  connected  with  the  Fenian  organization  ? — No, 
I  did  not. 

What  is  your  belief  now  ? — I  have  never  asked  my- 
self the  question. 

Have  you  no  belief  in  the  matter  one  way  or  the 
other  now  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  or  is  a 
Fenian  ;  I  have  no  ground  for  a  belief  at  all,  I  have 
no  belief  one  way  or  the  other. 

James  Eourke,  did  you  know  him  ? — Yes. 

Was  he  Mr.  Egan's  partner  ? — I  understood  so. 

Y'ou  knew  that  ? — I  knew  it  as  you  know  it. 

That  is  by  repute.  You  knew  Egan  from  your  child- 
hood, did  you  not  ? — No. 

How  long  had  you  known  Mr.  Egan  ? — I  think  I 
knew  him  off  and  on  since  I  became  connected  with 
the  Nation  newspaper. 

That  is  1870  ?— Yes  ;  I  do  not  think  I  came  into 
Contact  with  him  for  a  great  many  years. 

Did  you  know  that  Egan  had  been  a  Fenian  ? — No. 

Never  ?— No. 

Do  you  believe  it  now  ? — Yea,  I  believe  it  as  you 
believe  it. 

Had  you  not  that  belief  in  1879  ?— I  had  not. 

You  believed  him  not  to  be  a  Fenian  ? — I  did  not 
consider  the  question  one  way  or  the  other. 

James  Bourke,  did  you  believe  him  to  be  a  Fenian? 
— I  had  no  idea,  and  have  not,  one  way  or  the  other, 

James  MuUett,  did  you  know  him  ?— No. 

Never  ? — No. 

You  said  you  could  not  remember  whether  you  were 
a  member  of  the  Land  League  or  not  ;  is  that  really 
the  state  of  your  mind  ?— I  said  1  could  not  remember 
whether  I  was  actually  proposed  a  member  of  the 
central  branch  or  not. 

The  pEESlDENT. — Mr.  Clancy  meant  that  he  had 
joined  some  of  the  local  branches  of  the  Land  League, 
but  ndt  thd  central.    Is  that  so,  Mr,  Clancy  ? 

Witness. — I   would   not  have  the  least  hesitation  in 
admitting  that  I  was  ;    on  the  contrary,  I  am  rather 
sorry  I  cannot  say  I  was. 
■'The   Attobhuy-Ubnekai..— Will   you  tell  ihe  the 


branches  of  the  Land  League  yon  believed  you  joined  ? 
— I  cannot  tell  you, 

No  recollection  ? — No. 

How  many  ?  I  ask  you  did  you  join  any  of  the 
branches  of  the  Laud  League  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  I  did. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  you  did  not? — I  will  not. 

How  many  branches  of  the  Land  League  ■  did 
you  join  ? — I  told  you  I  do  not  know  whether  I  joined 
any  or  not. 

Is  your  mind  in  reference  to  the  years  1879  and 
1880  an  absolute  blank  as  to  whether  you  joined  ? — I 
might  have  gone  to  a  meeting  in  the  county  of  Dublin, 
a  meeting  of  the  branch,  and  possibly  may  have  been 
proposed,  seconded,  and  elected. 

Now, did  you  attend  meetings  of  the  central  body  ?— 
I  did. 

How  many  ? — I  cannot  say  how  many  ;  andpossibly  I 
spoke  there  too. 

Did  you  attend  in  1881  as  many  as  19  meetings  of 
the  central  body  of  the  Land  League  in  Dublin  ?— 
Very  likely  ;  and    spoke  sometimes. 

Having  admitted  that  you  attended  very  likely  19 
meetings  of  the  central  body,  do  I  understand  you  to 
say  you  cannot  remember  whether  you  were  a  member 
or  not  ? — No  ;  I  repeat  the  answer  I  gave,  I  do  not 
think  I  was. 

In  what  capacity  did  you  attend  ? — Sometimes  as 
representative  of  the- If ation  newspaper,  soraetimes  as 
a  sympathizer. 

Now,  I  am  putting  it  to  you  that  on  a  great  many 
of  these  19  occasions  you  spoke  ? — On  some  occasions 
I  may  have  spoken. 

When  you  answered  my  question  that  you  had  not 
been  a  member  of  the  Fenian  organization,  were  you 
drawing  a  distinction  between  the  Fenian  organization 
and  the  I.R.B.  ? — No  ;  I  think  you  are  on  the  wrong 
tack. 

I  have  certain  specific  matters  to  put  to  you,  and  I 
wish  to  put  them  to  you.  Had  you  any  other  business 
or  not  in  1879  and  1880  besides  being  on  the  Nation 
newspaper  ?— No,  none  at  all. 

Never  did  anything  ? — No.  { 

Resided  in  Dublin  ? — Continuously.  ' 

Never  travelled  ? — ^Never.  , ,  > 

Was  there  a  person  of  your  name  who  did  travel  ? — 
How  do  I  know  ? 

Do  you  know  of  any  person  who  travelled  ? — No. 

You  said  you  did  not  know  Devoy  ;  did  you  know 
his  name  ? — Certainly  ;  the  whole  Irish  race  knew 
him  by  name. 

As  a  distinguished  Fenian  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  the  Devoy  letters  in  the  Nation 
newspaper  in  1880  ? — I  do  not  think  Devoy  was  ever 
a  correspondent  of  the  Nation. 

Do  you  remember  letters  signed  John  Devoy  appear- 
ing in  the  Nation  newspaper  at  the  end  of  1878  and 
the  beginning  of  1879  ?— Upon  my  word  I  do  not  re- 
collect them  at  all. 
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Did  they  not  strike  your  attention  at  the  time  ? — 
They  might  have  done  so. 

You  have  no  recollection  ? — No. 

Being  either  editor  or  sub-editor  of  this  paper, 
acting  editor  as  yon  call  it,  in  1879,  you  do  not 
remember  whether  these  letters  of  John  Devoy's 
attracted  your  attention  or  not  ? — Oh,  I  am  sure  they 
did  attract  my  attention. 

Did  you  know  that  Devoy  visited  Ireland  ? — No. 

Never  heard  of  it  at  the  time  ? — No  ;  I  have  heard 
it  since. 

Did  you  attend    any  meeting    in  February,  1879,  in 
Dublin     at   which    John    Devoy,    Matthew    Harris, 
Thomas  Brennan,  Daniel  Hishon,  and  James   Bonrke . 
were   present  ? — I    cannot  recollect  ;    they  may  have 
been  at  meetings  I  attended. 

Do  you  know  Mary-street,  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

Do  yon  remember  attending  a  meeting  there  ? — I 
have  no  recollection  one  way  or  the  other. 

Sorely  you  would  be  able  to  recollect  if  saoh  a 
meeting  coald  not  possibly  occur  ? — I  do  not  believe 
I  attended  any  such  meeting. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  you  did  not  ? — I  will. 

Had  the  Nation  newspaper  been  one  of  the  Nation- 
alist organs  for  five  or  six  years  before  1879  ?— Cer- 
tainly. 

Had  it  represented  the  Fenian  party  ?— No. 

Not  at  all  ?— No. 

At  no  time  ? — I  do  not  think  the  Nation  newspaper 
ever  could  be  said  to  represent  the  Fenian  party  at 
any  time. 

What  did  it  represent  up  to  1879  ? — The  moderate 
or  constitutional  party. 

I  want  to  know  did  you  know  of  a  discussion  in 
1879  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Fenians  should  hold 
aloof  from  the  movement  ? — Did  I  hear  of  a  discus- 
sion ? 

As  editor  connected  with  a  newspaper,  did  it  or 
did  it  not  come  to  your  knowledge  at  the  beginning 
of  1879  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  it  at  all. 

I  should  think  that  would  be  sufBciently  of  import- 
ance to  be  impressed  upon  your  memory  ? — I  may 
have  heard  of  it. 

Are  you  not  aware  that  there  were  leading  articles 
in  the  Nation  discussing  that  very  question  ? — I 
cannot  recollect. 

Were  you  not  present  at  a  meeting  at  which  these 
gentlemen,  or  some  of  them,  were  present  when  the 
question  of  the  Fenians  holding  aloof  was  discussed  ? 
—Never. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  ? — No. 

It  is  a  complete  invention  ?  Did  you  know  a  man 
named  Thomas  Welldon  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  my  recollection 
is  that  he  was  tried  for  some  crime  or  other  in  the 
county  of  Eosscommon  ;  that  is  the  only  way  I  heard 
of  him. 

Do  you  know  when  he  was  released  ? — ^No. 

No  knowledge  of  him  ? — No. 

Do  you  know  James  O'Connor  ? — I  have  known  him 
the  last  few  years. 


Did  you  know  him  in  1879  ?— Nd. 

Did  you  know  Colbert  ?— No. 

Or  Kiekham  ?— No. 

On  January  4,  1882,  there  was  a  leading  article  in 
the  Nation  to  which  your  Lordships  will  perhaps 
refer.    Witness. — I  was  not  editor  then. 

What  were  you  then  ? — Sub-editor, 

Acting  editor  ?— No. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  Catholic  Commercial 
Club.    Were  you  a  member  of  it  ? — Yes. 

Used  yon  to  go  frequently  to  the  club  in  1879  and 
1880  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Was  that  club  attended  by  the  Land  Leagae 
organizers  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your  memory  is  a  blank 
about  that  ? — I  did  not  know  the  Land  League 
organizers  ;  I  have  heard  since  of  the  names  of  two 
or  three. 

You  had  no  knowledge  of  them  at  the  time  ?— -No, 
none  whatever. 

Did  you  know  none  of  the  people  who  were  engaged 
through  the  country  as  organizers  of  the  Land  League  ? 
— If  you  mean  did  I  know  them  as  organizers  of  the 
League  I  say  distinctly  I  did  not. 

Did  you  know  P.  J.  Sheridan  ? — No.  ' 

Gordon  ?-r-No.' 

Boyton  ? — I  met  him  once  when  he  was  acting  for 
the  League  about  1880. 

Did  you  know  whether  he  was  connected  with  the 
Fenian  organization  ? — No. 

You  had  no  knowledge  of  him  ? — No. 

At  several  of  these  19  meetings  you  attended  In 
1881,  were  not  Matthew  Harris,  Sheridan,  and  Boyton 
present  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  in  the  least. 

You  do  not  remember  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  would  not  have  known  them 
then  or  not  ? — I  mean  to  say  I  have  no  recollection  of 
the  fact  at  all ;  1  was  not  in  public  life  at  the  time.  ' 

Do  you  remember  Patrick  Egan  going  to  Paris  ?— 
No. 

Did  you  know  of  his  going  to  Paris  ?— No  ;  I  knew 
him  occasionally  from  the  time  I  was  connected  with 
the  Nation  newspaper,  and  I  met  him  more  frequently 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Home  Bule  League,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  and  of  which  I  was  a 
member  tob. 

Did  you  see  him  at  the  Land  League  meetings  before 
he  went  to  Paris  ? — Oh,  frequently. 

You  knew  him  sufficiently  well  to  recollect  that  he 
was  at  the  Land  League  meetings  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  not  know  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  perfectly 
well  by  sight  then  ? — I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Were  you  in  correspondence  with  Mr.  Egan  after  he 
left  to  go  to  Paris  ? — No. 

You  have  never  been  connected  with  any  other 
journalism  but  Irish  joumalism  ? — I  have  written  for 
American  journals,  chiefly  for  the  Boston  Berald. 
For  two  or  three  years  after  I  came  to  the  Nation 
office   I  wrote  letters '  to  the  Irish  World,  about  thoi^ 
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time    of    the  election  when  King-HarmaQ  was  a,  can- 
didate for  Sligo  ;  that  was  long  before  1879.    . 
You   have    not    written    for  the   Irish  World- Biter 

1879  ? — No.  I  do  not  think  I  had  any  connexion  with 
the  Irish  World  after  the  years  1876  and  1876.  I  am 
sure  I  did  not. 

you  had  simply  written  letters  for  the  Irish  World 
during  a  short  period  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  follow  at  the  time  the  speeches  that  were 
delivered  by  the  leading  men   in  the   Laud  League  iu 

1880  and  1881  ?— Yes. 

I  refer  to  the  speeches  that  have  been  proved  in 
this  case  ?^I  cannot  say  that  I  have  read  thfem  all. 

Have  you  read  the  speeches  respecting  laud-grabbers  ? 
—I  have  read  some  of  them. 

Are  you  sufficiently  experienced  in  Irish  affairs  to 
express  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  speeches 
denouncing  land-grabbers  in  terms  were  likely  to  pro- 
duce crime  or  not  ? — I  think  that  an  expression  of 
opinion  with  respect  to  land-grabbing  was  largely 
called  for,  and  that  the  speeches, by  giving  the  people 
opportunities  to  express  their  opinions  on  the  subject, 
were  likely  to  prevent  crime. 

Are  you  aware  that  the  unwritten  law  of  the  League 
included  boycotting  ? — I  do  not  know  what  you  mean. 
I  know  that  expressions  are  frequently  put  into 
men's  mouths  by  people  who  wish  to  interpret  things 
evilly.  If  you  ask  me  a  plain  question  about  boy- 
cotting I  will  answer  it. 

Do  you  know  whether  boycotting  was  or  was  not 
a  part  of  the  unwritten  law  of  the  League  ? — If  you 
mean  that  boycotting  was  advocated  in  exceptional 
casfes  by  members  of  the  League  %  say  yes. 

Further  than  that  you  are  not  in  a  position  to  go  ? — ■ 
I  do  not  know  how  far  you  wish  me  to  go. 

We  have  had  distinctions  drawn  in  this  Court 
between  boycotting  that  includes  the  withholding 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  boycotting  which  does 
not  go  beyond  exclusive  dealing.— The  boycotting  I 
refer  to  was  exclusive  dealing. 

You  have  been  a  journalist  for  a  good  many  years  ; 
can  you  point  to  one  single  utterance'in  any  Nationalist 
paper,  previously  to  1886,  where  this  distinction  was 
drawn  between  boycotting  that  is  to  be  no  more  than 
exclusive  dealing  and  boycotting  including  intimida- 
tion ? — I  am  sure  I  can  refer  to  hundreds. 

Perhaps,  then,  you  will  be  good  enough  to  supply 
us  with  some  instances  ?^I  have  myself  heard  speeches 
m  which  the  distinction  was  broadly  drawn. 

Were  they  reported  ?— They  were  not  reported 
generally,  but  I  daresay  the  Government  have  notes 
of  them  and  could  help  you. 

Do  yon  know  the  Innisfallen  Hotel,  Dublin  ?— No, 

Do  you  know  100,  North  Strand-road,  Dublin  ?— • 

How  long  have  yon  -  been .»  member  of  the  Bar  ?— 
Three  years. 
Did  you  know  Mrs.  Frank  Byrne  ?— No,  never. 
Or  Frank  Byrne  ?— No. 
Did  you   know   of   a   subscription  to  enable  Mrs. 


Frank  Byrne  to  go  to  Paris  ? — No  ;  I  never  heard 
of  it. 

Do  I  understand  that  you  never  subscribed  to  any 
fund  raised  to  enable  Mrs.  Byrne  to  go  to  Paris  ?— i 
No,  I  did  not. 

Or  to  any  fund  for  Mrs.  Byrne  ? — No. 

Ee-examined  by  Mr.  Kbid. — Was  the  Nation  always 
opposed  to  physical  force  and  in  favour  of  constitu." 
tioual  action  ? — Yes  ;  it  was  strongly  in  favour  of 
constitutional  action  in  and  out  of  Parliament. 

You  have  been  asked  whether  you  belonged  to  the 
Catholic  Commercial  Club.  When  was  it  formed  ? — I 
cannot  recollect  exactly,  but  I  do  not  think  it  was  in 
existence  in  1881. 

It  is  suggested  to  me  that ,  it  was  formed  in  1883. 
Is  that  so  ? — I  think  it  is. 

Were  the  19  meetings  which  yon  have  ixjld  us  you 
attended  open  meetings  and  reported  ? — I  really 
cannot  say  now.  If  they  were  meetings  held  in  the 
office  of  the  central  branch  they  were  open  to  the  members 
of  the  Press,  and  I  was  a  member  of  the  Press  myself.     < 

Is  there  any  ground  for  the  suggestion  that  you 
ever  had  anything  to  do  with  secret  societies  ? — No. 

Mr.  Eeid. — I  desire  to  say,  with  reference  to  the 
question  of  distinctions  in  boycotting,  that  for  my 
part  I  rely  upon  the  distinction  In  such  statements  as 
this  : — "  Do  not  injure  him,  but  shun  him  or  avoid 
him."  If  there  is  any  other  distinction  to  which 
my  learned  friends  attach  weight  I  should  like  to 
have  it  brought  to  my  mind  before  our  mouths  are 
closed  and  it  is  too  late  to  deal  with  the  matter. 

The  Attoknbt-Gehebal.— My  questions  on  the 
subject  have  been  put  over  and  over  again  in  exactly 
the  same  form.  

Mr.  Reid. — I  wish  now  to  put  in  certain  tabulated 
statements  relating  to  evictions.  They  show  the 
ejectment  proceedings  which  were  begun  in  different 
counties  in  Ireland  from  1848  to  1832,  and  then  in 
1879  and  1880.  I  wish  to  supplement  the  returns 
respecting  evictions  by  the  notices  of  evictions. 

The  At toekey-Gbnebal.— Before  the  tables  are 
put  in  we  must  ask  to  examine  them. 

The  Peesident. — Have  they  been  prepared  from 
public  returns  ? 

Mr.  Eeid. — Yes,  my  Lord.  Then  I  wish  to  put  ii^ 
a  statement  prepared  from  the  census  returns  with 
reference  to  the  different  periods  of  depopulation  in 
Galway  and  Mayo.  My  object  is  to  prove  the  facts 
adverted  toby  Sir  C.  Eussell  in  his  speech — ^viz.,  the 
absolute  depopulation  of  some  and  the  considerable 
depopulation  of  others  of  the  baronies  and  townlands  in 
these  cbunties  in  a  time  of  great  famine  and  subso" 
quently.  I  shall  show  the  statement  to  my  learned 
friends,  who  can  compare  the  figures  with  the  original 
returns. 

The  Attorney-Gbnebal.— If  I  do  not  object  aif 
must  not  be  understood  that  I  admit  that  the  object 
with  which  this  table  has  been  prepared  is  pertinent 
to  this  inquiry.  , 
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The  Presidbnt. — Ifc  appears  to  me  that  it  may  be 
pertinent  to  show  that  such  or  such  a  district  had 
such  a  population  in  such  a  year  and  such  a  popula- 
tion in  anotQer  year.   Arguments  may  be  based  upon  it. 

Mr.  Keid. — ^With  reference  to  the  remainder  of 
the  proceedings  this  afternoon,  I  wish  to  explain  to 
your  Lordships  how  we  stand.  There  is  a  gentleman 
here  who  is  represented  by  Mr.  Lookwood,  and  it 
would  hardly  be  fair  to  him  that  he  should  be  ex- 
amined in  Mr.  Lockwood's  absence.  I  hare  also 
here  some  Kerry  tenants  whom  I  thought  I  could 
have  dispensed  with,  and  I  will  call  them. 

The  Febsidbnt. — Do  I  understand  that,  having 
nobody  else  to  call,  you  are  going  to  call  witnesses 
whom  otherwise  you  would  have  dispensed  with  ? 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  Beid. — I  thought,  my  Lord,  that  the  cross- 
examination  of  the  witnesses  who  have  been  called 
to-day  would  have  occupied  more  time.  The  witnesses 
I  now  propose  to  call  are,  I  think,  of  some  import- 
ance, as  they  prove  cases  of  individual  hardship. 


Patrick  Soanlon,  examined  by  Mr.  Lionel  Hakt, 
said  :— I  live  at  Moybella,  in  Kerry,  upon  the  Ray- 
mond property.  There  are  three  owners,  who  married 
the  three  daughters  of  a  Captain  Raymond.  I  held  my 
farm  in  1862  at  a  rental  of  £60,  the  valuation  being 
£36.  The  lease  expired  in  1872,  and  the  rent  was 
then  raised  to  £75,  and  a  £100  fine  was  exacted  on 
the  granting  oE  the  new  lease.  In  1882  one  of  the 
landlords  valued  the  farm  and  reduced  the  rent  to  £55, 
and  in  1884  the  Land  Commission  reduced  it  further 
to  £50.  After  getting  this  reduction  1  was  evicted, 
and  a  Land  League  hut  was  built  for  mo.  I  was 
evicted  for  owing  arrears  of  the  higher  rent.  Since 
May  4,  1885,  I  have  lived  in  the  League  hut,  and  I 
am  there  still.  I  remember  outrages  being  committed 
before  1879.  In  the  townland  where  I  live  an  evic- 
tion took  place,  and  a  few  nights  afterwards  a  band 
of  men  reinstated  the  evicted  tenant.  That  was,  I 
think,  in  June,  1879.  I  also  remember  a  shot  or 
shots  being  fired  into  the  house  of  James  O'Connor 
The  Land  League  was  established  in  Moybella  in  the 
beginning  of  1880. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  ATKilfSON.— Was  yours  an  old 
lease  ? — Yes,  a  lease  for  19  years.  It  terminated  in 
1872. 

It  had  been  made  after  the  bad  times,  after  the 
famine  f-^I  suppose  so. 

In  1872  was  not  this  property  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  ? — No. 

Under    what    circumstances  was   the    fine    of    £100 
imposed  ?— I   was  told  that   if   I   did  not  pay  arrears 
amounting  to  £15  and  £100  fine  I  should  be  evicted. 
.    Was  any  other  man  bidding  for  the  farm  ?— I  heard 
there  was. 

Was  he  anxious  to  get  it  ?— I  heard  so,  but  at  any 
rate  he  did  not  take  it. 

Now,  what  was  the  name  of  the  man  who,  you  say, 


was  reinstated  forcibly  in  his  holding  in  1879  ? — Mac- 
namara. 

What  had  he  been  evicted  for  ? — Non-payment  of 
rent. 

Did  not  this  occur  after  the  League  bad  been  esta- 
blished ?— No. 

Is  not  this  case  the  same  as  the  outrage  committed 
on  Horgan  ? — Yes. 

Did  not  that  occur  in  1880  ?— No,  I  think  it  was  in 
1879. 

My  Lords,  it  has  been  proved  already  that  the  date 
was  Juno,  1880. 

Mr.  Reid. — The  League  was  established  in  Moy> 
bella  in  October,  1880. 

Cross-examination  continued. — How  far  is  Listowel 
from  Moybella  ? — About  six  miles. 

Had  not  the  League  been  established  in  Listowel 
before  this  ? — I  cannot  tell  you,  I  do  not  recollect 
the  dates. 

When  were  you  evicted  ?— In  1885. 

How  much  rent  did  you  owe  ? — In  1882  I  owed  two 
years'  rent;  and  we  settled  that  I  was  to  pay  a 
reduced  rent.  I  went  into  the  Land  Court,  where  the 
rent  was  again  reduced.  Then  the  landlords  brought 
the  arrears  up  against  me. 

In  1882  you  owed  two  years*  rent,  £150  ? — Yes,  and 
we  agreed  that  I  should  pay  a  year's  rent  and  that  I 
should  be  forgiven  the  rest.  The  other  tenants  got 
t)ie  benefit  of  the  Arrears  Act,  but  I  was  excluded. 

Did  you  pay  any  rent  in  respect  of  1884  ?— Yes. 

Then  the  rent  was  further  reduced  by  the  Land  Com- 
mission ? — Yes. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Lionel  Hart. — When  was  the 
lease  which  expired  in  1872  first  granted  ? — It  was  a 
lease  of  19  years. 

Then  it  would  be  about  1853  or  1854  ?  You  have 
been  on  the  place  all  the  time  between  1853  and 
1871  ? — No.  I  only  got  into  possession  in  1860.  I 
lived  there  from  1860  to  1872.  In  1872  I  owed  no 
rent  at  all.     In  1879  and  1880  I  got  into  arrears. 

In  1872  was  the  rent  raised  to  £75  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  owe  anything  for  rent  at  that  time  ? — No. 

The  President. — This  lease  came  to  an  end,  and 
the  question  was  on  what  terms  he  was  to  continue. 

Re-examination  continued. — ^Did  you  pay  £100  ? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith. — ^Tou  were  evicted  on 
the  4th  of  May,  1885  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.— What  did  you  do  then? 
— I  was  living  in  a  Land  League  house  and  had  assist- 
ance from  the  Central  League. 

Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.— What  did  the  League 
pay  ? — The  League  only  paid  mo  £12  since  I  was 
evicted.  I  was  living  in  a  Land  League  house.  I 
bad  assistance  from  the  union,  and  my  friends  helped 
me. 

Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.— Did  you  do  nothing 
else  P — No  ;  I  was  not  able  to  work,  it  was  past  my 
time  of  day. 
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Mr.  P.  J.  Power  was  then  called  and  examined  by 
Mr.  Eeid  : — 

I  believe  yon  are  a  member  for  one  of  the  consti- 
tuencies for  Ireland  ? — Yes  ;  for  East  Waterford. 

And  I  believe  you  are  also  a  justice  of  the  peace  ? 
— Not  now.  I  am  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians, 
and  a  landowner,  and  am  one  of  {hose  charged  in  this 
inquiry. 

Were  you  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ?—No  ;  I 
became  a  member  of  the  National  League,  I  think,  in 
1883,  in  Waterford. 

Have  you  taken  any  prominent  or  active  part  in  it  ? 
— Well,  I  have  been  vice-president  of  the  local  branch 
in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  I  live.  I  have  been 
familiar  with  the  proceedings  of  that  branch,  and  of 
the  League  generally  in  my  own  neighbourhood. 

As  far  as  you  are  concerned,  and  as  far  as  your 
branch  of  the  League  is  concerned,  have  they  in  any 
way  countenanced  or  encouraged  crime  ? — No. 

Have  respectable  people  been  members  of  the 
League  in  your  part  of  Waterford  ? — Yes  ;  persons 
holding  Nationalist  views, 

I  mean  people  of  respectability  ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  SiB  H.  Jambs. — You  say  you  are 
a  landowner  ;  how  many  tenants  have  you  ? — Therfe 
are  about  three  townlands,  and  I  think  there  are 
about  ten  tenants  in  each.     There  are  about  600  acres. 

Have  they  paid  their  rent  ?— Well,  fairly  ;  as  much 
as  I  expected. 

They  have  not  repudiated  the  payment  of  debts  ? — 
No. 

I  suppose,  under  these  circimistances,  you  would  not 
approve  the  No-rent  Manifesto  ?— Well,  I  thought 
the  No-rent  Manifesto  justifiable  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

Even  if  applied  to  your  own  estate  ? — Even  if 
applied  to  my  own  estate. 

You  carry  ygur  approval  to  that  extent  ?— Yes. 

You  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  old  Land  League,  I 
understand  you  to  say  ? — No. 

When  did  you  join  the  National  League  ? — I  can 
hardly  give  you  the  exact  date.  I  think  it  was  about 
the  spring  of  1883. 

Then,  in  September.  1884,  you  would  be  a  member 
of  the  Irish  National  League  ? — Yes. 

I  have  here  a  speech  of  yours  delivered  on  the  14th 
of  September,  1884,  at  Mulliuavat.  Did  you  say  this 
(reading)  ? — 

"  We  all  agree  that  many  of  the  evils  of  this 
country  are  attributable  to  the  system  of  landlordism, 
and  all  acknowledge  that  the  mainstay  and  supporD  of 
this  damned  system  has  been  the  land-grabber  and  the 
grass-grabber.  It  is  for  you  to  say  if  that  system  is  to 
continue  or  not.  My  friends,  if  you  wait  till  either 
the  Whigs  or  the  Tories  move  because  of  the.  justice 
of  your  cause  you  will  wait  till  Tib's  eve.  They  have 
never  done  anything  for  this  country  except  through 
pressure,  and  it  is  for  you  to  apply  that  pressure." 

Did  you  say  that  ?— I  imagine  I  did.     I  think   it  is  a 
fair  representation  of  what  I  said. 


Is  the  system  you  meant  a  system  of  landlordism  ?— 
Yes. 

Who  also  spoke  at  this  meeting  ? — Father  Fagan,  a 
parish  priest  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  third  priest. 

I  think  you  said  you  were  a  landowner  ;  have  yoii 
any  other  connexion  with  land  ?— I  farm  some  ground 
about  my  residence  as  a  tenant  of  Mr.  O'Neill  Power. 
There  are  about  seven  statute  acres  round  about  the 
house  I  occupy  as  a  tenant  farmer.  It  is  a  small 
residential  place. 

What  part  have  you  taken  in  the  National  League  ? 
—Well,  I  have  been  vice-president  of  the  branch  of 
the  neighbourhood  in  which  I  live. 

Does  that  branch  contribute  to  the  central  funds  ?-' 
Yes. 

And  with  the  exception  of  that  contribution  you  do 
not  interfere  with  the  central-  management  ? — No. 

Have  you  attended  other  meetings  beside  the  one  I 
have  referred  to  ? — Oh,  yes. 

In  support  of  the  views  of  the  National  League? — Yes. 

Do  you  say  you  are  free  from  outrage  in  Waterford  ? 
—Yes. 

And  free  from  eviction  ? — I  think  evictions  have 
been,  on  the  whole,  few. 

Sib  H.  James.— Yes,  the  figures  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Vincent  Scully  was  then  called  and  examined 
by  Mr.  Eeid.  He  said,— I  was  a  J.P.  and  D,L.  for 
Tipperary  until  1884,  when  I  resigned  the  position 
from  political  reasons. 

Have  you  a  considerable  estate  in  that  county  ? — I 
do  not  know  exactly  how  many  acres,  but  some 
thousands. 

You  say  you  resigned  these  positions  in  1884.  Did 
you  at  that  time  join  the  National  League,  or  join 
hands  with  the  National  party  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  belonged  to  the  Land 
League  or  the  National  League  ? — I  belong  to  the 
National  League  now  ;  I  joined  it  last  May  two 
ye-irs. 

Do  you  reside  in  Tipperary  ?— No  ;  I  am  at  present 
living  in  Dublin,  but  I  have  a  residence  there  ;  I 
kndw  that  part  of  the  country  very  well. 

Did  you  know  the  members  of  the  National  League 
in  your  neighbourhood  f — No,  I  did  not  know  much 
about  it.  I  attended  the  Central  League  in  Dublin 
pretty  regularly. 

From  what  you  have  seen  of  the  leaders  of  the 
League  and  the  .  members  of  the  League,  have  >oa 
observed  any  tendency  towards  crime,  or  encourage- 
ment of  crime,  on  their  part  ?— Quite  the  contrary. 

Do  you  know  the  members  of  the  League  in  Dublin 
well  ? — Y'es,  X  know  the  principal  men. 

Are  they  men  of  respectability  ? — Very  much  so. , 

And  of  respectable  character  ? — The  most  of  any 
men  I  know  in  Ireland. 

Did  you  know  Tipperary  before  the  League  started  f 
—Oh,  yes  ;  I  have  known  it  pretty  well  since  my 
father's  death  in  1871/ 
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Do  you  know  whether  there  were  crimes  and 
murders  in  Tipperary  in  the  ten  years  before  the 
Laud  League  ?— Well,  the  time  that  was  most  con- 
nected with  agrarian  outrage  there  was  long  before 
«that,  but  there  were  murders  between  1870  and  1880, 
and  a  great  many  attempts  to  murder — shooting  at 
agents  and  landlords. 

Cross-examined  by  SlE  H.  JAMES.— I  understand 
that  you  did  not  take  part  in  the  National  League 
until  May,  1887  ?— No. 

Mr.  Eeid. — I  think  it  is  only  right  that  I  should 
state  that  I  have  other  witnesses,  but  I  have  now 
only  those  like  the  witnesses  from  Eerry,  of  whom  I 
had  not  intended  to  call  more,  as  I  think  I  have  told 
your  Lordships.  I  had  expected  the  witnesses  who 
have  been  called  to-day  to  last  longer  than  they  did. 
I  expected  a  witness  who  was  brought  over  from 
Galway,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  is  not  here  ; 
he  has  probably  lost  his  way .  Under  these  circumstances  I 
hope  that  your  Lordships  will  not  object  to  my  asking 
that  the  Court  may  adjourn  before  the  time  ;  it  is  the 
first    time  that  I  have  done  so. 

The  Pebsident. — Certainly. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  at  10  minutes  past 
3  o'clock. 


TUESDAY,    JULY    2. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  99th  sitting  to- 
day in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of  the  Eoyal  Courts  of 
Justice. 

The  Commissioners  took  their  seats  on  the  Bench 
shortly  after  half -past  10. 

Sib  C.  Eussell  rose  and  said, — Your  Lordships 
are  aware  that  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  appears  for  him- 
self, but  he  has  asked  me  to  examine  him  in  chief, 
and  with  your  Lordships'  permission  I  propose  to  do  so. 

The  Pkesidbnt.— Certainly.' 

Mr.  Davitt  then  entered  the  box  and  was  sworn. 

Sir  C.  Eussell.— Mr.  Davitt,  you  are  aware  that 
you  were  not'  originally  included  as  one  of  the  per- 
sons against  whom  The  Times  sought  t6  establish  any 
charges  in  this  case  ? — Yes. 

What  age  are  you  now  ? — I  have  jast  turned  41. 

You  are,  I  think,  the  son  of  a  poor  Mayo  peasant  ? 
—My  father  was  a  small  tenant-farmer  in  Mayo. 

I  think  you  have  heard  the  account  I  have  given  of 
the  early  incidents  of  your  life  and  of  your  father's 
eviction  ? — Yes  ;  I  remember  the  eviction  distinctly, 
the  cottage  being  set  Are  to  and  we  having  to  go  to 
the  workhouse. 

You  then  left  the  country  and  went  to  live  in  Lan- 
cashire for  some  time  ? — Yes  ;  we  went  to  England 
shortly  after  the  eviction  and  took  up  our  residence 
at  a  placed  called  Haslingden,  in  Lancashire. 

And  I  think  almost  as  a  child  you  were  employed 
as  a  factory  hand  ? — Yes  ;  we  were  very  poor,  and  I 
went  to  work  in  a  mill  when  I  was  nine  years  old.  I 
remember  being  kicked  across  the  floor  of  the  factory 


and   put  to  work    ordinarily  performed  by  a  youth  of 
18,  and  at  that  work  I  lost  my  arm. 

You  recollect  the  beginning  of  the  Fenian  move- 
ment ? — Yes. 

In  1865  ? — Yes  ;  my  memory  does  not  go  back  any 
further.  From  personal  experience  of  the  history  of 
the  Fenian  movement,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to 
remark  my  parents  were  s|irong  Nationalists,  and  they 
encouraged  me  to  join  the  movement. 

At  the  time  you  joined  the  movement  you  were,  I 
think,  about  17  years  of  age  ? — Yes. 

You  know  that  the  movement  began  to  arise  after 
the  collapse  of  the  efiortto  re-establish  an  independent 
Parliament  ?-^Yes,  by  Lucas  and  Duffy.  They  had 
endeavoured  to  get  some  redress  for  the  Irish  tenants 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  they  had  not  sncceededc 

As  we  have  heard,  the  Fenian  organization  was  an 
oath-bound  organization  ? — Yes. 

Who  was  its  head  in  1866  ? — James  Stephens. 
'  I  wish  to  ask  you  particularly  about  what  the  oath 
was  ? — In  substance  it  was  this.  Each  person  who 
joined  the  organization  swore  a  true  allegiance  to  the 
Irish  Eepublio,  to  take  up  arms  when  called  upon  to 
achieve  the  liberty  of  Ireland,  to  obey  implicitly  the 
orders  of  his  superiors,  and  to  submit  to  expulsion  if 
he  disobeyed  those  oi'ders. 

Is  it  true  that  part  of  the  oath  was  to  assassinate 
any  members  who  turned  traitors  to]  the  cause  ?-=-No, 
there  was  nothing  of  that  kind.  In  fact,  the  leaders 
of  the  movement  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  assas* 
sination  of  Brett. 

I  should  like  to  ask  you  particularly  as  to  the 
matters  with  which  you  yourself  were  personally  con- 
cerned. You  recollect  the  contemplated  raid  on 
Chester  Castle  in  1867  ? — Yes,  I  took  part  in  that 
raid  myself.  I  was  living  in  Haslingden  at  the  time, 
and  I  was  the  only  volunteer  from  that  place. 

That  raid  was  abortive,  and  you  returned  to  Has- 
lingden ? — Yes.  Information  had  been  given  to  the 
Government,  and  the  authorities  took  precautions  to 
avert  it. 

Now,  in  reference  to  that,  you  were  never  pro- 
secuted for  taking  part  in  that  raid  ? — No. 

In  addition  to  that,  were  you  engaged  in  the  for- 
warding  of  arms  to  Ireland  ?— I  was. 

The  arms,  I  believe,  were  seized  on  their  anfival  in 
Dublin  ? — Yes,  every  one,  I  think.  The  police  autho- 
rities in  Leeds,  where  I  procured  the  arms,  knew  they 
were  going,  and  took  precautions  to  have  them  seized 
in  Dublin. 

When  was  that  ?— That  was  early  in  1870  ;  a  few 
months  before  my  arrest. 

You  were  arrested  on  May  14,  1870  ?— Yes. 

And  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  on  July  11  on  a  charge 
of  treason-felony  ?— Yes. 

And  sentenced  to  15  years'  penal  servitude  ? — Yes. 

Was  a  man  named  Corydon  called  as  a  witness 
against  you  in  reference  to  an  alleged  meeting  in 
Liverpool  ?— Yes. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  had  yon  attended  such  meet- 
ing ? — I  had  not  attended  a  meeting  there  at  all. 

Had  you  ever  seen  this  man  before  ? — I  never  saw 
him  in  my  life  mitil  he  was  in  front  of  me  in  the  box 
at  the  Old  Bailey. 

Do  yon  recollect  the  letter  being  produced  against 
yon  at  the  trial  which  you  had  written  to  some  one  in 
Manchester  ? — I  do. 

In  which  it  was  alleged  that  yon  suggested  com- 
plicity in  the  assassination  of  some  one  in  Man- 
chester ? — Yes,  and  that  letter  made  a  very  strong 
impression  on  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  who  tried  me, 
and  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  my  sentence. 

First,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  were  you  ever  a  party  to 
inciting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  assassination  ?— I 
deliberately  and  conscientiously  swear  I  was  not. 

So  far  from  your  letter  being  in  that  direction,  was 
your  object  something  totally  different  ? — My  object 
was  to  stop  what  might  lead  to  the  assassination  of  a 
certain  individual. 

And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  did  your  letter  prevent 
it  ? — ^Well,  no  crime  was  committed.  The  young  man 
to  whom  I  wrote  the  letter  was  arrested  in  Liverpool 
with  the  letter  upon  him,  and  he  was  only  bound  over 
to  keep  the  peace. 

You  remained  in  penalservitude  for  a  period  of  close 
on  nine  years,  I  think  ? — Seven  years  and  seven 
months  on  the  first  occasion. 

Oh,  yes,  I  am  wrong.  That  would  bring  you  to  De- 
cember 19,  1877  ?— Yes. 

I  think  you  were  then  released  on  a  ticket-of- 
leave  ?— Yes. 

You  were  released  by  a  Tory  Government — Lord 
Beaconsfield's  Government,  I  think  ?— Yes. 

You  were  aware  of  there  being  a  widespread  move- 
ment in  Ireland  for  obtaining  an  amnesty  of  prisoners 
like  yourself  ? — I  learnt  that  on  my  release.  I  learnt 
that  Mr.  Butt,  Mr.  O'Connor  Power,  and  Mr.  Famell 
were  endeavouring  to  get  an  amnesty. 

And  were  you  aware  that  in  that  movement  a  great 
many  people,  not  active  politicians,  joined  ? — Oh, 
yes  ;  a  large  number  of  people  in  Ireland  who  were 
not  even  Nationalists  joined  in  it. 

On  your  release  yon  still  continued  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Fenian  organization  ? — Yes  ;  I  rejoined  almost 
inmiediately  after  my  release . 

And  I  think  that  after  your  release  you  delivered  a 
number  of  lectures  throughout  the  country  ? — Yes,  here 
in  England  and  in  Scotland,  with  a  view  to  calling 
public  attention  to  the  case  of  the  remaining  Fenian 
prisoners. 

And  you  were  asked  to  give  evidence  as  to  your  ex- 
perience with  regard  to  prison  discipline  ?— Yes  ;  I 
was  invited  by  Lord  Kimberley  to  give  evidence 
before  the  committee  over  which  be  presidedi  to 
give  evidence  on  that  question. 

And  the  work  of  that  committee  resulted  in  con< 
^iderable  modifications  being  made  ?— Yes,  I  learnt  so 
nfterwards. 

Yon  told  my  Loida  that  yon  rejoined'  the  orgaoi* 


zation  when  you  came  out  of  prison.  During  the 
time  you  were  in  prison  did  your  views  alter 
in  relation  to  the  Fenian  organization  ? — Yes, 
to  this  extent  ;  I  felt  that  while  Nature  had 
pretty  well  qualified  Irishmen  for  agitators,  she 
never  intended  them  for  secret  conspirators,  and 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  secret  conspiracy  coilld  do 
no  good  for  Irishmen.  I  rejoined  the  movement  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  to  convert  it  into  a  movement 
for  open  and  constitutional  agitation. 

Why  do  you  say  that  Irishmen  are  not  fitted  for 
being  conspirators  ?— I  hope  I  o%st  no  reflection  on 
them  when  I  say  that.  The  reason  I  say  so  is  that  I 
know,  from  my  own  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
people,  that  the  vast  majority  of  them  would  always 
be  opposed  to  secret  societies  and  to  opposition  to 
the  bishops  and  priests  of  their  Church. 

The  attitude  of  the  bishops  and  priests  has  always 
been  opposed  to  secret  societies  ?— Yes,  both  in  Ire- 
land and  in  America. 

I  will  ask  yon  this  general  question.  Have  you 
honestly  had  that  object  in  view  since  your  release  ? 
— Undoubtedly,  and  thai  action  of  mine  has  mors 
than  once  caused  nien  who  were  associated  with  me 
in  the  old  movement  to  attack  me  and  to  denoimca 
me  as  a  renegade. 

Has  your  life  been  more  than  once  in  peril  on  that 
account  ?— I  learnt  so,  but  I  do  not  know  what 
amount  of  truth  there  is  in  the  stories  I  have  heard. 

Very  well,  information  has  been  given  to  you  that 
there  were  plots  against  you  ? — Yes,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Fenian  organization  or  any  branch  of 
it  would  have  resorted  to  any  such  measure  against 
me.  It  would  only  be  individuals  who  would  be 
likely  to  attack  me. 

At  any  rate,  your  object  since  your  release  has 
been  to  alter  the  method  of  procedure  f — Yes,  where- 
ever  I  went  in  Ireland  and  England  and  Scotland, 
and  whenever  I  met  any  of  my  old  associates,  I  discussed 
with  them  the  past  failure  of  insurrection  in  Ireland 
and  laid  my  views  before  them  in  favour  of  a  vigorous 
open  movement,  in  order  to  show  the  people  of  the 
world  that  the  Irish  people  were  capable  of  govern- 
ing themselves. 

With  that  view  did  you  interview  the  leading  men 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  also  in 
America  ? — I  did. 

And  did  you  in  1878  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  in 
America  in  that  direction  ? — 1  did. 

I  think  at  that  time  you  set  forth  some  sketch  of 
the  land  programme?— I  set  forth  my  own  views  about 
the  land  movement  in  Ireland  in  a  lecture  I  delivered 
in  Boston,  I  think,  in  December,  1878,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made. 

Very  well.  I  believe  you  were  at  one  time  a  mem« 
ber  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Fenian  organiza^ 
tion,  were  you  not  ?— I  was. 

Just  tell  me  how  many  meetings  of  that  Council 
did  you  attend  ?— I  think  only  two. 
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When  were  they  ? — In  1879,  as  well  as  I  can  recol- 
lect.    One  was  in  Paris  and  one  in  Dublin. 

Now,  I  will  just  ask  you,  as  far  as  any  one  con- 
nected with  this  case  is  concerned,  was  any  one  in 
any  way  connected  with  this  case  present  at  either 
or  both  of  these  meetings,  and,  if  so,  who  ? — One, 
and  I  have  his  full  permission  to  mention  his  name — 
Mr.  Matthew  Harris.  Had  I  obtained  permi'ssion  of 
others,  though  they  are  not  at  all  connected  with  this 
inquiry,  I  would  certainly  mention  their  names  ;  but 
as  I  have  no  means  of  getting  their  permission  I  feel 
bound  in  honour  not'to  give  them. 

Very  well,  in  reference  to  this  I  want  to  ask  you  a 
question.  Do  you  recollect  the  evidence  in  relation 
to  a  communication  from  Devoy  called  "  the  New 
Departure,"  given  during  the  examination  of  the  man 
Beach  or  Le  Caron  ? — 1  do. 

I  wish  to  ask  you,  was  that  ever  submitted  so  far 
as  you  are  aware  to  Mr.  Famell  at  all  ? — ^Never. 

Or  so  far  as  you  are  aware  acted  upon  by  him  ? — 
No. 

Do  you  know  to  whom  it  was  submitted? — It  formed 
the  subject  of  discussion  at  the  meeting  I  attended 
in  Paris,  a  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
I.E.B. 

I  believe  one  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  the 
evidence  referred  is  dead  now,  so  his  name  may  be 
mentioned.  Mr.  Kickham  was  one  of  those  gentlemen, 
was  he  not  ? — This  communication  was  sent  by  John 
Devoy  on  his  own  account  to  the  late  Mr.  Kickham, 
asking  him  to  submit  it  to  Mr.  Pamell,  and  Mr. 
Kickham  told  me  afterwards  that  he  never  forwarded 
the  message.  He  did  not  himself  approve  the 
proposal,  and  it  was  never  forwarded.  The  result, 
however,  was  that  this  suggestion  did  get  into  the 
papers.  It  was  published  in  the  Freeman's  Journal. 
I  think  it  was  first  published  in  the  New  York 
Herald,  and  afterwards  in  the  Freeman. 

What  was  the  attitude  of  the  Irishman  at  that 
time  1 — In  consequence  of  the  suggestion  of  Devoy  it 
opened  a  bitter  attack  upon  myself  and  John  Devoy 
for  what  was  called  "  the  demoralizing  new  depar- 
ture." It  was  then  the  reputed  organ  of  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  in  Ireland. 

The  result  was  that  no  concerted  action  was  taken 
Upon  it  at  all  ? — None  whatever.  The  Supreme 
Council  in  Paris  rejected  the  proposed  new  departure. 
They  would  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it,  and 
that  body  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  subse- 
quent land  movement  in  Ireland. 

The  first  of  the  two  meetings  of  the  Supreme  Council 
you  attended  was  the  one  in  Paris  ? — Ycs,  and  the 
other  was  about  five  or  six  months  afterwards  in 
Dublin.  The  same  course  was  taken.  Kach  person  was 
left  to  his  own  individual  action. 

Meanwhile,  had  you  been  visiting  Ireland,  the  poorer 
and  most  distressed  districts  in  Ireland  ? — Yes,  both 
before  and  after  this  incident.  Immediately  on  my 
release  from  prison  I  visited  the  West  of  Ireland  and 


made  myself  acquainted  with  the  social  condition  of 
the  people. 

I  want  to  make  one  point  here.  Up  to  the  time  we 
have  now  arrived  at,  1878-9,  had  all  that  you  had 
done  in  lecturing,  interviewihg,  writing,  and  making 
speeches  been  done  on  your  own  individual  responsi- 
bility ? — Certainly,  upon  my  own  individual  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  wish  to  ask  you  when  first  you  were  brought  into 
personal  contact  with  Mr.  Pamell  ? — I  think  about 
two  days  after  my  release  in  1877.  Mr.  Pamell  had 
always  taken  a  kindly  interest  in  me  while  I  was  in 
prison,  and  when  I  was  released  I  called  upon  him  to 
thank  him. 

Did  anything  further  take  place  between  you  and 
Mr.  Pamell  on  that  occasion  ? — No. 

When  first  did  you  come  into  relations  with  Mr, 
Pamell  with  reference  to  the  suggestion  of  youi 
taking  part  in  the  political  or  agrarian  movement  ?— 
As  far  as  I  can  recollect  it  was  on  the  journey  down 
to  Westport  in  June,  1879.  I  had  spoken  to  Mr.  Par- 
nell  about  the  land  question  before  that,  but  I  can- 
not remember  when. 

One  thing  I  want  to  make  quite  clear.  Had  Mr, 
Pamell  anything  to  do  with  your  visit  to  America  in 
1878  ?— No,  nothing  at  all.  I  went  to  see  my  mothei 
and  my  sisters. 

At  the  period  which  we  have  now  reached  prepara- 
tory to  this  Westport  meeting,  which  I  think  was  in 
June,  1879,  had  you  made  yourself  well  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  the  tenant  class  in  Ireland  ? — I 
had.  I  had  travelled  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  in  company  with  a  commercial  traveller,  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  probably  knew  more  about  the 
condition  of  the  people  of  Ireland  than  any  other 
man.  I  visited  the  people,  saw  how  poorly  they  were 
housed  and  how  slavish  they  were  towards  the  land 
lord  and  tenant,  and  I  resolved  to  do  my  best  to 
change  that  state  of  things. 

Was  there  abject  misery  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  in  parts  of 
Mayo,  near  where  I  was  bom,  the  condition  of  the 
people  was  but  one  remove  from  poverty,  and  it  is 
not  much  better  to-day,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

Was  the  housing  bad  ? — ^Wretchedly  so.  Many  of  the 
houses  in  Mayo  consist  of  but  one  apartment,  where 
all  the  offices  of  domestic  life  are  carried  on  ;  the 
roofs  are  badly  thatched,  the  clothing  of  the  people 
poor,  their  food  miserably  poor,  consisting  chiefly  of 
potatoes  ;  and  in  seasons  of  distress,  which  un- 
fortunately come  periodically  there,  they  fell  back 
on  Indian  meal. 

And  they  were  probably  glad  to  get  that.  Is  meat 
known  there  as  a  staple  article  of  food  ? — No  ;  very 
little  bread  is  known  down  there. 

Even  bread  ?  But  I  was  asking  you  about  meat- 
butcher's  meat  f — ^Well,  they  got  a  meal  of  meat  at 
Christmas,  and  beyond  that  I  think  their  acquaintance 
with  meat  does  not  go. 

Had  you  also  studied  the  condition  of  the  country 
-with  reference  to  its  depopulation  and  the  rise .  of 
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rents  ? — I  had.  At  the  very  first  meeting  at  Irishtown 
I  learnt  that  the  rent  had  doubled  in  1874  on  a  neigh- 
bouring estate,  and  in  connexion  with  the  condition 
of  the  tenants  on  that  estate  this  meeting  was  held. 
I  was  near  Irishtown  in  March,  1879,  and  a  number 
of  tenants  came  to  see  me  and  told  me  their  story, 
and  I  then  and  there  suggested  a  public  meeting. 
,  Did  you  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  tenants  so  as 
to  see  whether  their  complaints  were  well-founded  ? 
—I  did. 

The  Attorney-General  wishes  to  know  the  name  of 
the  estate. — It  is  called  the  Burke  estate — the  Rev. 
Geoffrey  Burke.  The  chairman  of  the  Irishtown  meet- 
ing, Mr.  James  Daly,  had  been  the  agent  of  this 
estate. 

Tou  are  referring  to  the  first  Irishtown  meeting  ? — 
Yes,  held  on  April  20,  1879. 

At  the  other  meeting,  which  is  the  one,  I  think, 
more  or  less  well  recognized  as  the  Irishtown  meet- 
ing, you  had  arranged  to  be  present  ? — At  this  first 
meeting  I  had  intended  to  be  present,  but  I  did  not 
attend.  I  wrote  the  resolutions,  and  I  inrited  the 
speakers,  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan,  Mr.  John  Ferguson, 
Mr.  O'Connor  Power,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Louden. 

1  may  just  ask  you,  as  these  names  have  been 
mentioned,  I  think,  for  the  first  time  now,  what  did 
you  know  of  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan  ?— I  met  him  for 
the  first  time  after  my  release  from  prison  in  1877. 
We  became  intimate  friends,  and  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  the  intimacy  continues  to  the  present  day.  I  met 
Mr.  John  Ferguson  in  Glasgow,  where  he  was  then 
and  is  now  a  most  respectfed  citizen.  Mr.  Louden  I 
met  for  the  first  time  on  my  visit  to  Westport.  Mr. 
O'Connor  Power  I  knew  when  I  was  a  boy  ;  we  were 
brought  up  together. 

You  have  always  belonged  to  a  very  advanced  wing 
of  the  agrarian  party  ? — Yes.  I  think  Mr.  Pamell 
was  too  conservative  altogether  on  the  land  question. 
I  believe  that  the  State  should  be  the  owner  of  the 
land. 

I  think  the  result  of  the  meeting  at  Irishtown  was 
to  get  immediate  relief  for  the  tenants,  was  itnot  ? — 
An  immediate  reduction  of  20  per  cent.,  granted  by 
the  landlord,  was  a  result  of  the  meeting. 

I  suppose  it  would  be  true  to  say  that  the  agrarian 
movement  started  from  that  meeting — began  at  that 
time  ? — Yes,  the  Irishtown  meeting  was  the  be- 
ginning. 

I  mast  ask  whether  it  is  true  to  suggest  that  Mr. 
John  Devoy  or  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  or  any  American 
citizen  had  anything  to  do  with  the  meeting  ? — 
Absolutely  nothing. 

Or  had  the  Fenian  organization  anything  to  do  with 
it  either  ?— Nothing  whateTer. 

I  presume  individual  members  had  ? — Oh,  yes  ; 
Fenians,  as  farmers  and  fanners'  sons,  took  part  in 
forming  that  meeting. 

Except  in  that  sense,  had  the  Fenian  body  anything 
to  do  with  it  ? — Nothing  whatever  as  a  body  or  an 
organizatioQt^ 


Well,  I  think  in  the  summer  or  the  later  part  of 
1879  you  had  several  other  meetings  on  the  same 
agrarian  question  ?^Yes  ;  but  meetings  were  confined 
almost  entirely  to  Mayo  until  about  August,  1879. 
Then  they  spread  into  Galway  and  Sligo  and  went  all 
round — shot  out. 

We  have  already  heard  that  the  year  1877  was  not  a 
very  good  year,  nor  was  1878,  and  that  1879  was  a 
very  bad  year.  Had  the  normal  condition  of  the 
people  in  the  district  you  have  mentioned  got  per- 
ceptibly  worse  in  1879  ?— Oh,  yes  ;  very  markedly. 
The  shopkeepers  in  Mayo  had  given  a  great  deal  of 
credit  to  the  tenants  in  1878,  and  that  credit  was 
nearly  exhausted  in  1879.  The  distress  became  so 
intense  that  relief  movements  were  set  on  foot  in 
1879,  and  large  amounts  were  distributed,  chiefly 
over  the  western  seaboard. 

I  should  like  you  to  tell  us,  please,  who  defrayed 
the  expense  of  organizing  these  meetings,  the 
expenses  of  speakers,  and  so  forth  ? — ^Well,  I  paid 
some  of  the  expense  of  the  Irishtown  meeting.  I 
think  Mr.  Louden  paid  the  whole  of  the  expense 
attending  the  Westport  meeting  ;  and  with  reference 
to  other  meetings  small  subscriptions  would  be  given 
by  the  better-to-do  farmers — only  a  very  few  of  them 
— and  I  helped  to  pay  the  travelling  expenses  of  some 
of  the  speakers  in  Dublin.  I  did  this  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  lecturing  tour  I  made  in  America  in  1878. 

You  live  a  simple  life,  I  believe,  and  have  sup- 
ported yourself  by  your  pen  ? — I  have  supported  my- 
self by  literary  work  since  my  release  from  prison, 
and  by  occasional  lecturing  in  the  United  States. 

Do  you  recollect  that  towards  the  autumn  of  1879 
you  were  pretty  well  getting  to  the  end  of  your  re- 
sources ? — Yes. 

■\Vliat  steps  did  you  take  ?— I  wrote  to  personal 
friends  in  America  whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  on 
my  first  visit — John  Boyle  0'Keilly,of  Boston, editor  of 
the  Boston  Pilot ;  Patrick  Mahon,  of  Rochester,  New 
York  ;  John  Devoy,  who  was  then  on  the  New  York 
Herald  ;  Mr.  Patrick  Ford,  of  the  Irish  World.  I 
represented  to  them  that  this  movement  had  been 
started. 

The  AttORNKY-GenbeAl. — Have  you  a  copy  of  the 
letter  ? — I  have  not,  Mr.  Attorney-General.  I  repre- 
sented that  my  funds  had  been  exhausted,  and  that  I 
was  anxious  to  go  to  America  on  another  lecturing 
tour  and  explain  what  this  agitation  was  and  what  I 
thought  it  would  do  for  the  country. 
■  Sir  C.  Russell. — I  should  just  like  to  ask  you  a 
question  or  two  about  these  persons.  You  say  Mr. 
John  Devoy  was  then  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New 
York  Herald  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Patrick  Ford  was  proprietor  of  the  Irish 
World.  What  was  Mr.  Patrick  Mahon,  of 
Rochester  ? — He  was  one  of  the  most  respected  and 
wealthiest  dry  goods  merchants  in  Rochester,  N.Y. 

What  is  Mr.  Boyle  O'Reilly,  and  what  is  his  atti- 
tude in  reference  to  Irish  politics  ?— Mr.  Boyle 
O'ReiUy  baa   been   with   Mr,    Patrick    Collins,   of 
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Boston,  leader  of  the  Conservatire  Nationalist  party 
in  America.  * 

Is  he  a  respectable  man  ?— He  is  the  best  known 
citizen  in  Boston,  and  is  a  man  imiTersally  respected 
for  his  great  accomplishments  and  his  many  admirable 
qualities. 

What  was  the  result  of  this  appeal  ? — I  got. a  letter 
from,  I  think,  Patrick  Ford,  saying  that  the  trustees 
of  a  fund  that  had  been  known  as  "  The  Skirmishing 
Fund,"  but  then  known  as  "  The  National  Fund,"  had 
resolved  to  send  me  a  sum  of  money  in  order  that  I 
might  stay  in  Ireland,  carry  on  this  work  and  agita- 
tion, and  not  proceed  to  America.  This  was  alto- 
gether unexpected,  because  I  had  not  asked  for  any 
money  whatever. 

I  do  not  quite  follow  that  ?— I  had  not  asked  for 
any  money  to  be  sent  to  me  by  anybody,  by  any  in- 
dividual-or  anybody  in  America.  I  had  simply  asked 
these  gentlemen  to  help  me  if  I  went  out  on  a 
lecturing  tour  to  get  some  funds.  Following  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  letter  came  one  from  John  Devoy  with, 
I  think,  £200,  with  a  subsequent  sum  of  £208, 
making  altogether  £408. 

Had  any  one  but  yourself  to  do  with  that  applica- 
tion ? — It  was  not  an  application  for  money  ;  no  one 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  transaction  but  myself. 
Mr.  Famell  did  not  know  anything  about  it  until 
after  the  money  was  paid. 

I  am  going  to  ask  you,  please,  about  that.  Do  you 
recollect  it  being  announced  in  some  portion  of  the 
Press  adverse  to  the  open  constitutional  methods 
that  you  had  received  money  ?— Yes  ;  I  think 
O'Donovan  Bossa  heard  of  thiS'  money  being  sent,  and 
he  denounced  the  transaction  ;  it  was  then  made  pub- 
lic that  a  sum  of  money  had  been  sent  to  me  in  Ire- 
land for  constitutional  purposes.  I  then  wrote,  I 
think,  to  the  late  Patrick  Mahon,  of  Rochester, 
saying  I  would  pay  back  the  money  out  of  my  own 
pocket,  and  that  ended  the  transaction,  I  paid  back 
the  money. 

I  believe  you  paid  it  in  two  instalments,  one  in 
December,  1880,  and  the  other  some  time  after  your 
release  from  Portland  in  1882  ?— A  sum  of  money  had 
been  given  to  me  by  a  relative  of  my  mother  in 
America  after  my  release  from  Portland  Prison,  and  I 
immediately  paid  back  the  balance  and  published 
the  whole  transaction. 

In  the  Nerw  York  World  in  an  interview  that  some 
one  had  with  you  in  July,  1882  ?— Yes,  in  the  New 
York  World,  now  one  of  the  most  important  papers 
in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Pulitzer's  paper.  Mr. 
William  Henry  Hurlbert  was  then  editor. 

You  say  Mr.  Pamell  knew  nothing  about  these 
letters  ;  when  he  did  become  aware  that  you  had 
P3.id  this  out  of  your  own  pocket,  did  he  make  any 
offer  to  you  ? — Yes  ;  after  he  returned  from  America 
in  1880  he  told  me  that  he  had  heard  that  I  had  paid 
back  part  of  it  ;  he  offered  to  give  me  the  money, 
£408,  out  of  the  funds  of  the  League,  and  I  refused 
it,    I  resolved  to  pay  it  back  myself,  which  I  did. 


Now,  I  want  to  know  what  was  the  application  of 
that  money.  How,  in  fact,  did  yon  use  that  money  ? 
— Well,  I  spent  very  little  of  it  ;  I  gave  some  of  it 
away  in  charity  on  the  seaboard  of  Galway  in  1879. 
I  paid  my  own  travelling  expenses  to  the  Western 
meetings,  and  I  occasionally  paid  the  travelling  ex- 
penses of  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  and  Mr.  Thomas  Bren- 
nan  ;    I  also  distributed  some  literature  by  its  aid. 

Now,  in  August,  1879,  did  you  organize  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Mayo  in  a  convention  at  Castlebar  ? 
—Yes  ;  the  National  Land  League,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Louden,  Mr.  John  W.  Walsh,  of  Balla,  Mr. 
Joseph  P.  Quinn,  and  other  personal  friends  and 
Nationalists. 

I  think  up  to  that  time  there  had  been  in  exist- 
ence, unrepealed,  an  Act  prohibiting  conventions  ?— 
Yes  :  this  Castlebar  Convention  was  the  first  held 
under  the  repeal  of  the  Convention  Act. 

I  think  you  drew  the  declaration  of  principles  and 
the  constitution  of  the  convention  ? — I  did. 

My  Lords,  that  is  published  in  the  Freeman's 
Journal,  August  18,  1879.  (To  witness.)  That  was 
very  much  what  was  afterwards  adopted  at  the  Dublin 
Convention  ? — No ;  the  programme  of '.the  Dublin  Land 
League  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Parnell,  and  differed 
very  much  from  that.  I  had  land  nationalization  in 
my  mind  at  the  time,  I  think,  but  I  do  not  think  I 
expressed  myself  very  clearly  there.  The  rules  and 
conditions  of  membership  set  forth  in  that  document 
were  not  adopted. 

Will  your  Lordships  wish  this  read  at  the  present 
stage  ? 

The  Pbesidbnt. — I  think  you  are  a  better  judge  of 
what  is  material  than  I  am  in  this  matter. 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal.— I  think,  my  Lords,  it 
will  have  to  be  read  some  time. 

The  Peesident  (to  witness). — You  dwelt  upon  the 
nationalization  of  the  land  f— No,  my  Lord  ;  I  do 
not  think  I  dwelt  upon  it  in  that  document.  The 
difference  is  that  on  that  occasion  I  wrote  out  rules 
and  conditions  of  membership,  and  these  rules  or 
conditions  formed  no  part  of  the  programme  of  the 
Land  League  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Pamell. 

Mr.  ASQUITH  then  read  the  following  document  :— 
"  Land  League  Convention  at  Castlebar. 

"  A  meeting  in  connexion  with  the  land  agitation 
in  Mayo,  the  first  convention  of  tenant-farmers  held  in 
Ireland  since  the  repeal  of  the  Convention  Act,  took 
place  at  Castlebar,  Saturday,  August  16th,  at  Daly's 
Hotel,  and  was  attended  by  representative  delegates 
from  all  parts  of  the  county.  On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
James  Daly,  Castlebar,  seconded  by  Mr.  William 
Judge,  Claremorris,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr,  Jas. 
J,  Louden,  B.L.,  Westport. 

"  Declaration  of  Principles. 

' '  Michael  Davitt  then  read  the  following  document 
embodying  the  declaration  of  principles  and  rules  of 
the  proposed  association  : — 

"  '  Declaration  of  Principles,— The  laud  of  Ireland 
belongs  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  to  be  held  and 
cultivated  for  the  sustenance  of  those  whom  God  de- 
creed to  be  the  inhabitants  thereof.  Land  being 
created   to   supply  mankind  with   the   necessaries  nf 
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existence,  those  who  cultivate  it  to  that  end  have  a 
higher  claim  to  its  absolute  possession  than  those  who 
make  it  an  article  of  barter,  to  be  used  or  disposed  of 
for  purposes  of  profit  or  pleasure.  The  end  for  which 
the  land  of  the  country  is  created  requires  an  equit- 
able distribution  of  the  same  among  the  people  who 
are  to  live  upop  the  fruits  of  their  labour  in  its  culti- 
vation. Any  restrictiontherefore  upon  such  a  distribu- 
tion by  a  feudal  land  system  embodying  the  laws  of 
primogeniture  and  entail, the  massing  of  large  estates, 
the  claiming  of  proprietorship  under  penal  obligations 
from  occupiers  and  preventing  the  same  from  de- 
veloping the  fall  resources  of  the  land,  must  neces- 
sarily be  opposed  to  the  Divine  purpose  for  which  it 
was  created  and  to  the  social  rights,  security,  and 
happiness  of  the  people. 

"  '  Before  the  Conquest  the  Irish  people  knew 
nothing  of  absolute  property  in  land  ;  the  land 
virtually  belonged  to  the  entire  sept.  The  chief 
was  little  more  than  the  managing  member  of  the 
association.  The  feudal  idea  which  views  all  rights 
as  emanating  from  a  head  landlord  came  in  with  the 
Conquest,  was  associated  with  foreign  dominion,  and 
has  never  to  this  day  been  recognized  by  the  moral 
sentiments  of  the  people.  Originally  the  ofPspring, 
not  of  industry  but  of  spoliation,  the  right  has  not 
been  allowed  to  purify  itself  by  protracted  posses- 
sion, but  has  passed  from  the  original  spoliators  to 
others  by  a  series  of  fresh  spoliations,  so  as  to  be 
always  connected  with  the  latest  and  the  most  odious 
oppression  of  foreign  invaders,  in  the  moral  feelings 
of  the  Irish  people.  ' '  The  right  to  hold  the  land 
goes  as  it  did  in  the  beginning  with  the  right  to  till 
it."  Those  were  the  words  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  the 
English  political  economist. 

"  '  The  landlord  system  which  an  alien  Govern- 
ment has  imposed  upon  our  country  in  the  place  of 
that  which  recognized  no  intermediate  ownership  be- 
tween the  cultivator  of  the  soil  and  the  State  has 
reduced  Ireland  to  a  degree  of  J^poverty  and  social 
misery  incompatible  with  the  natural  productiveness 
of  this  land  and  the  progressive  prosperity  of  other 
civilized  nations.  The  area  of  Ireland  and  the  natural 
wealth  of  its  soil  are  capable  of  supporting  from  12  to 
20  millions  of  inhabitants  if  restrictive  land  laws  did 
not  operate  against  the  full  development  of  the 
country's  resources  and  the  unfettered  cultivation  of 
the  land.  Yet  a  population  of  eight  millions  previous 
to  the  year  1847  was  reduced,  by  death,  starvation, 
and  exile,  consequent  upon  an  artificial  famine  and 
continued  impoverishment,  to  little  over  five  millions 
at  the  present  day. 

"  '  Decreased  population  with  its  concomitant 
absorption  of  small  holdings  into  larger  states  has 
produced  no  beneficial  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
existent  farming  classes,  who  are  compelled  by  the 
coercion  of  necessity,  in  the  absence  of  manufacturing 
industry,  to  an  acceptance  ^of  a  non-alternative 
bargain  in  the  shape  of  exorbitant  rent  in  order  to 
obtain  the  use  of  the  soil.  The  dread  of  eviction  or 
rack-renting  must  necessarily  operate  against  that 
exnenditure  of  labour  and  enterprise  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land  and  improvement  of  farm  dwellings 
and  premises  which  follow  in  every  country  where 
the  fruits  of  the  people's  industry  are  protected  by  the 
State.  Hence  the  soil  of  Ireland  is  worse  and  less 
cultivated,  and  the  livings  and  habitations  of  its  agri- 
cultural class  more  wretched,  than  in  any  country  in 
the  civilized  world. 

"  '  Over  six  million  acres  of  Irish  land  are  owned 
by  less   than    300    individaals,  12   of    whom   are   in 


possession  of  1,297,888  acres  between  them,  while 
five  millions  of  the  Irish  people  own  not  a  solitary 
acre.  For  the  protection  of  the  proprietorial  rights  of 
the  few  thousand  landlords  in  the  country  a  standing 
army  of  semi-military  police  is  maintained,  which  the 
landless  millions  have  to  support,  while  the  conduct 
of  the  landocracy  in  the  exercise  of  its  legal  privileges 
occasions  almost  all  the  evils  under  which  our  people 
suffer.  Thus  the  right  of  the  soil  cultivators, 
their  security  from  arbitrary  disturbance  and  in- 
centives to  social  advancement,  together  with  the 
general  wellbeing,  peace,  and  prosperity  of  the 
people  at  large,  are  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  a 
class  insignificant  in  numbers  and  of  least  account  in 
all  that  goes  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  country, 
but  which,  by  the  aid  of  existing  land  laws,  extracts 
some  15  million  pounds  annually  from  the  soil  of  Ire- 
land, without  conferring  any  single  benefit  in  return 
on  the  same  or  the  people  by  whose  industry  it  is  pro- 
duced. If  the  land  in  possession  of  say  744  landlords 
in  this  country  was  divided  into  20  acre  farms,  it 
would  support  in  ease  and  comparative  independence 
over  two  and  a  half  millions  of  our  people.  To  sub- 
stitute for  such  an  unjust  and  anomalous  system  as  the 
present  land  code  one  that  would  show  an  equal  pro- 
tection and  solicitude  for  the  social  rights  and  well- 
being  of  the  labouring  millions  as  that  shown  for 
those  of  the  wealthy  but  non-operative  few  is  the 
principle  upon  which  enlightened  statesmanship  aims 
at  following  inmodern  times  in  order  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing necessities  of  that  popular  intelligence  and 
awakening  civilization  which  demand  the  sweeping 
away  of  those  feudal  laws  opposed  to  the  social  pro- 
gress and  ideas  of  the  age.  Sacrificing  the  interests 
of  the  few  to  the  welfare  of  the  many  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  feudal  land  codes  has  laid  down  the  founda- 
tion of  solid  Governments,  and  secured  the  content  of 
peoples  in  most  European  countries.  The  interests  of 
the  landlords  are  pecuniary  and  can  be  compensated, 
but  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  dependent 
upon  the  produce  of  the  soil,  is  their  very  existence. 
In  denouncing  existing  land  laws  and  demanding  in 
their  places  such  a  system  as  will  recognize  and 
establish  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  as  its  proprietor, 
we  desire  that  compensation  be  given  the  landlords 
for  the  loss  of  their  interests  when  the  State  for  the 
peace,  benefit,  and  happiness  of  the  people  shall 
decree  the  abolition  of  the  present  system. 

"  '  We  appeal  to  the  farmers  of  Ireland  to  be  up 
and  doing  at  once,  and  organize  themselves  in  order 
that  their  full  strength  may  be  put  forth  in  behalf  of 
themselves  and  their  country  in  efforts  to  obtain  what 
has  brought  security  and  comparative  plenty  to  the 
farming  classes  of  Continental  countries.  Without  an 
evidence  of  earnestness  and  practical  determination 
being  shown  now  by  the  farmers  of  Ireland  and  their 
friends  in  a  demand  for  a  small  proprietary,  which 
alone  can  fully  satisfy  the  Irish  people  or  finally 
settle  the  great  land  question  of  the  country,  the  tri- 
bunal of  public  opinion  will  neither  recognize  the 
urgent  necessity  for  such  a  change  nor  lend  its  in- 
fluence in  ameliorating  the  condition  or  redressing 
the  social  and  political  wrongs  of  which  we   complain. 

"  '  Let  us  remember,  in  the  words  of  one  of  Ire- 
land's greatest  sons,  "  That  the  land  is  the  fount 
whence  we  all  ultimately  draw,  and  if  the  terms  on 
which  the  land  is  cultivated  be  unfair,  if  the  agri- 
cultural system  of  the  country  be  unsound,  then  the  entire 
structure  is  rotten,  and  will  inevitably  come  down. 
Lot  us  never  forget  that  mere  appeals  to  the  public  to 
encourage  native  industry  in  other  denartraents  must 
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be  utterly  futile  as  long  as  the  great  and  paramount 
native  industry  of  the  farmer  is  neglected.  In  vain 
shall  we  try  to  rouse  the  national  spirit  of  the  very 
men  who  make  a  nation  sink  into  paupers  before  our 
faces.  Paupers  have  no  country,  no  rights,  no  duties, 
and,  in  short,  if  we  permit  the  small  farmers  to  be 
reduced  to  pauperism,  if  we  see  them  compelled  to 
give  up  their  lands  and  throw  themselves  on  public 
relief,  there  is  an  end  of  Ireland."  ' 
"  Bules  and  Objects. 

"  This  body  shall  be  known  as  the  National  Land 
League  of  Mayo,  and  shall  consist  of  farmers  and 
others  who  will  agree  to  labour  for  the  objects  here 
set  forth,  and  subscribe  to  the  conditions  of  member- 
ship, principles,  and  rules  specified  below.  Objects  : 
The  objects  for  which  this  body  is  organized  are  : — 

"  '  1.  To  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  people  it 
represents,  and  protect  the  same  as  far  as  may  be  in 
its  power,  to  do  so  from  an  unjust  or  capricious  exer- 
cise of  power  or  privilege  on  the  part  of  landlords  or 
any  other  class  in  the  community.  > 

"  '  2.  To  resort  to  every  means  compatible  with 
justice,  morality,  and  right  reason  which  shall  not 
clash  defiantly  with  the  Constitution  upheld  by  the 
powers  of  the  British  Empire  in  this  country  for  the 
abolition  of  the  present  land  laws  of  Ireland,  and  the 
substitution  in  their  place  of  such  a  system  as  shall  be 
in  accord  with  the  social  rights  and  interests  of  our 
people,  the  traditions  and  moral  sentiments  of  our 
race,  and  which  the  contentment  and  prosperity  of  our 
country  imperiously  demand. 

"  '  3.  Pending  a  final  and  satisfactory  settlement  of 
the  land  question,  the  duty  of  this  body  will  be  to 
expose  the  injustice,  wrong,  or  injury  which  may  be 
inflicted  upon  any  farmer  in  Mayo, either  by  rack-rent- 
ing, eviction,  or  other  arbitrary  exercise  of  power 
which  the  existing  laws  enable  the  landlords  to  exer- 
cise over  their  tenantry,  by  giving  all  such  arbitrary 
facts  the  widest  publicity  and  meeting  their  perpetra- 
tion with  all  the  opposition  which  the  laws  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  will  permit  of.  In  further-  • 
ance  of  which  the  following  plan  will  be  adopted  : — 
Returns  to  be  obtained,  printed  and-  circulated,  of  the 
number  of  landlords  in  this  county,  the  amount  of 
acreage  in  possession  of  same,  and  the  means  by  which 
each  lands  were  obtained,  the  farms  held  by  each, 
with  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  held  by 
their  tenants,  and  the  excess  of  rent  paid  by  same 
over  the  Government  valuation.  To  publish  by  pla-^ 
card,  or  otherwise,  notice  of  contemplated  evictions 
for  non-payment  of  exorbitant  rent,  or  other  unjust 
cause,  and  the  convening  of  public  meetings,  it  neces- 
sary or  expedient,  as  near  the  scene  of  such  evictions 
as  circumstances  will  allow,  and  on  the  day  fixed  upon 
for  the  same.  The  publication  of  a  list  of  evictions 
carried  out,  together  with  cases  of  rack-renting, 
giving  full  particulars  of  same,  name  of  landlord, 
agents,  &c.,  concerned  and  the  number  of  people 
evicted  by  such  acts.  The  publication  of  the  names 
of  all  persons  who  shall  rent  or  occupy  land  or  farms 
from  which  others  have  been  dispossessed  for  non- 
payment of  exorbitant  rents,  or  who  shall  offer  a 
higher  rent  for  land  or  farms  than  that  paid  by  the 
previous  occupier. 

"  *  4.  This  body  to  undertake  the  defence  of  such 
of  its  mombers  or  others  of  local  clubs  affiliated  with 
it  who  may  be  required  to  resist  by  law  actions  of 
landlords  or  their  agents,  who  may  purpose  doing 
them  the  injury,  wrong,  or  injustice,  in  connexion 
with  their  land  or  farms. 

"  '  5.  To  render  assistance  when  possible  to  such 


farmer    members    as  may    be    evicted    or     otherwise 
wronged  by  the  landlords  or  their  agents. 

"  '  6.  To  undertake  the  organizing  of  local  clubs  or 
defence  associations  in  the  baronies,  towns,  and 
parishes  of  this  county,  the  holding  of  public  meetings 
and  demonstrations  on  the  land  question,  and  the 
(irinting  of  pamphlets  on  that  and  other  subjects  for 
the  information  of  the  farming  classes.  ^ 

"  '  7.  Finally  to  act  as  a  vigilance  committee  in 
Mayp,  noting  the  conduct  of  its  grand  jury.  Poor  Law 
guardians,  town  commissioners,  and  members  of  Par- 
liament, and  pronouncing  on  the  manner  in  which 
their  respective  functions  are  performed,  whenever  the 
interests,  social  or  political,  of  the  people  repre- 
sented by  this  club  renders  it  expedient  to  do  so. 

"  '  (Jpnditions  of  Membership. — First,  to  be  a 
member  of  any  local  club  or  defence  association  in 
the  county,  and  to  be  selected  by  such  club  or  asso- 
ciation to  represent  the  same  on  the  central  or  county 
association.  Second,  a  desire  to  co-operate  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  foregoing  objects  and  subscribing 
to  the  principles  here  enunciated,  with  a  view  of  pro- 
pagating the  same  and  labouring  for  their  successful 
application  in  Ireland,  will  qualify  non-representative 
farmers  or  others  for  membership  in  this  body,  subject 
to  the  subscription  and  rules  laid  down  for  same. 
Third,  to  pay  any  sum  not  under  5s.  a  year  towards' 
the  carrying  out  of  the  foregoing  objects,  and  the  end 
for  which  this  body  is  created — namely,  the  obtaining 
the  soil  of  Ireland  for  the  people  of  Ireland  who  cu  1- 
tivate  it."      . 

The  Attoenky-Genbral. — I  should  like  to  appear 
on  the  notes  at  the  same  place  the  end  of  the  meeting 
and  the  appointment  of  the  officers.  It  is  not  very 
long.  The  learned  counsel  read  the  extract  from  the 
Freeman  as  follows  :  — 

"  The  chairman  reminded  the  delegates  that  on 
them  depended  the  organization  and  encouragement 
of  their  weaker-hearted  brethren.  He  trusted  that 
before  many  mouth.s  every  part  of  Ireland  would  be 
organized.  He  trusted  that  those  differences  which 
had  for  so  ^ong  kept  Irishmen  asunder  would  disappear 
for  ever  from  their  ranks,  and  that  on  the  platform 
which  had  been  erected  in  Mayo  would  be  found  men 
of  all  shades  of  opinion  in  Ireland — the  Home  Euler 
and  the  Nationalist,  the  devout  Catholic  and  the 
sturdy  Orangeman;  and  he  trusted  that  they  would 
know  each  other  in  future  only  as  Irishmen. 

"  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Monaghan,  seconded  by  Mr. 
James  M'Grath,  it  was  resolved  to  form  a  National 
Land  League  and  adopt  the  manifesto  read  by  Mr. 
Davitt. 

"  The  meeting  then  proceeded  with  the  election  of 
officers,  with  the  following  resnlts  : — 

"  President,  Mr.  J.  J.  Louden;  vice-president,  Mr. 
James  Daly  ;  treasnre#,Mr.  H.  Ferry,  T.C.;  secretaries, 
Mr.  P.  W.  Nally  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Walsh. 

"  An  executive  committee  was  also  elected  consist- 
ing of  representatives  from  each  poor  law  union. 

"  After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  the  pro- 
ceedings terminated." 

liizamination  continued. — In  reference  to  what  has 
just  been  read,  Mr.  Davitt,  has  it  been  a  constant 
theme  of  yours  in  your  speeches  to  try  and  get  Irish- 
men to  sink  their  religious  differences  and  to  stand 
together  upon  one  national  platform  ?— It  has.  I  have 
endeavoured   io  pat  an  end  to  the  unhappy  religious 
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differences  of  Ireland,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to 
get  both  Fenian  and  Orangeman,  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant, upon  the  same  platform  to  forward  the  land 
movement. 

Tou  have,  in  fact,  addressed  meetings  of  Orangemen 
in  Ulster  ?— Yes,  I  did  so  before  I  was  arrested  in 
1881. 

We  will  come  to  that  presently.  As  regards  all 
coming  on  to  one  platform,  were  Home  Bulers  or  more 
advanced  Nationalists,  as  they  are  called,  willing  to  do 
80  ? — Certainly. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  secretaries  whose  names 
have  been  mentioned.  P.  W.  Nally  was  appointed— 
did  he  act  or  agree  to  act  as  secretary  ?— No,  he 
declined  to  act  the  following  day,  and  he  never  was  a 
member  of  any  branch  of  the  Land  League,  although 
he  assisted  in  organizing  several  of  the  meetings  in 
Mayo.  He  was  at  the  time  one  of  the  most  widely 
respected  and  Respectable  of  the  young  men  in  Mayo. 
He,  however,  would  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  Land  League  in  the  way  I  became  a  member  of  it 
because  he  conscientiously  held  more  advanced  views 
on  the  subject  of  the  land. 

And  Walsh — I  do  not  know  whether  he  has  been 
mentioned  before  ?— Oh,  yes  he  has.  He  is  a  relative 
of  mine  ;  he  was  at  that  time  a  commercial  traveller, 
and  he  is  now  resident  in  Australia. 

There  are  so  many  Walshes ;  which  one  is  be  ? — 
Walsh  of  Balla. 

I  wish  to  ask  you,  in  relation  to  this  foundation  of 
the  Land  League  in  Mayo,  had  Mr.  Parnell  anything 
to  do  with  it  ? — Nothing  whatever. 

It  was  entirely  your  work  ? — Mr.  Brennan,  of 
Dublin,  was  actively  engaged  with  me.  Mr.  Parnell 
was  not  present  at  the   convention  just  referred  to. 

You  held  a  meeting  at  Curteen,  Sligo  ? — Yes,  in 
February,  1879  ;  and  I  made  at  it  a  very  violent  and 
not  a  very  wise  speech,  for  which  I  was  arrested  ;  but 
the  Government  subsequently  abandoned  the  prosecu- 
tion. 

When  the  matter  came  before  the  magistrates  the 
Government  declined  to  continue  the  prosecution  ? — 
Yes. 

Had  that  prosecution  the  effect  of  drawing  public 
attention  to  the  movement  ? — Yes,  the  prosecution 
brought  to  the  town  of  Sligo  27  reporters,  who  gave 
the  proceedings  in  the  Court  in  the  public  Press,  and 
after  that  the  movement  spread  through  the  counties 
of  Connaught  and  through  many  other  parts  of  Ireland. 
That  is  a  service  that  was  doneme  by  that  prosecution, 
which  I  shall  always  thank  the  Tory  Government  of 
that  day  for. 

The  next  occurrence  to  which  I  will  call  attention 
is  the  meeting  at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  in  October, 
1879  ?— Yes  ;  that  meeting  was  attended  by  Mr. 
I'amell,  and  at  it  the  foundations  of  the  National 
Land  League  of  Ireland  were  laid. 

Your  Lordships  have  had  the  history  of  that  before. 
I  wish  to  ask  you  whal  was  Mr.  Pamell's  attitude 
towards  the  extension  of  the  land  movement  at  that  | 


time  ? — After  the  convention  at  Cahirciveen,  when  the 
Land  League  for  Mayo  was  established,  I  met  Mr. 
Parnell  in  Dublin  and  I  had  a  long  talk  with  him  as 
to  the  desirability  of  forming  a  Land  League  for  Ire- 
laud.  He  strongly  objected,  and  he  said  what  he 
repeated  in  the  witness-box — that  ^e  did  not  like  a 
large  movement  of  the  kind  being  set  on  foot  which 
might  take  the  control  of  affairs  away  from  himself 
and  the  others  who  were  working  with  him,but  should 
prefer  the  creation  of  a  small  committee  who  might 
encourage  the  local  organizations  like  that  of  Mayo, 
which  would  serve  the  purpose  as  effectually.  How- 
ever, after  I  had  talked  to  him  for  some  time  he 
agreed  to  invite  representative  Nationalists  and  land 
reformers  to  the  meeting,  which  was  afterwards  held 
in  October. 

Now,  I  wish  to  ask  you  this  question.  You  have 
told  us  your  means  of  obtaining  information  as  to  the 
state  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  In  your  judgment  was 
that  state  such  as  to  render  necessary  a  movement 
with  the  view  of  combining  the  whole  of  the  tenant 
class  together  ? — In  my  opinion  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  prevent  wholesale  evictions,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  people  from  resorting  to  means  and  methods 
that  would  be  deplored  afterwards. 

I  think  that  the  meeting  which,  as  we  have  heard, 
was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Kettle,  was  addressed  by 
some  members  of  Parliament,  and  Mr.  Parnell  was 
elected  president.  You  were  one  of  the  honorary 
secretaries  ;  the  treasurers  were  Mr.  Biggar,  Mr.  W. 
H.  O'Sullivan,  and  Mr.  Bgan.  The  other  additional 
secretaries  were  Mr.  Kettle  and  Mr.  T.  Brennan  ?— 
Yes. 

As  their  names  occur  for  the  first  time  I  should  like 
to  ask  you  about  them.  First,  who  was  Mr.  Kettle  ? 
— He  was  then,  and  is  now,  a  respectable  and  large 
farmer — a  gentleman  farmer  in  Dublin  county— and 
had  been  from  1870  to  the  date  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Land  League  secretary  of  the  Irish 
Tenant  Farmers'  Defence  Association,  of  which 
the  late  Mr.  Isaac  Butt  was  the  president.  He 
has  always  taken  deep  interest  in  his  fellow 
tenant-farmers. 

The  next  is  Mr.  Biggar  ?— I  knew  very  little  of 
Mr.  Biggar  then  and  very  little  now.  However,  I 
heard  a  great  deal  from  those  who  knew  him  more 
intimately,  who  spoke  very  highly  of  him. 

Then  there  is  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  ?— I  met  Mr. 
Patrick  Egan  after  my  release  from  prison  in  1877, 
and  we  at  once  became,  I  may  say,  affectionate 
friends,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  that  intimacy 
continues  to  the  present  hour. 

Was  he  a  respected  citizen  of  Dublin  ?— He  was 
one  of  the  most  respected  merchants  in  Ireland  ;  a 
man  of  the  highest  character  and  honour  who,  although 
holding  advanced  Nationalist  opinions,  had  numerous 
friends  among  those  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  W.  H.  O'Sullivan  was  member  for  Limerick,  I 
believe  ? — Yes.  I  did  not  know  much  of  him.  I  met 
him  there  for  the  first  time  on  that  occasion. 
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Do  you  recollect  whether  attention  was  called  at 
this  period  in  Parliament  to  the  prevalent  distress  and 
to  the  grave  consequences  which,  it  was  feared, 
would  result  from  it  ?—Yes  ;  the  Government  had 
denied  the  existence  of  distress  up  to  the  time  when 
the  Land  Leagu^  was  formed,  although  those  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  West  oE  Ireland  gave  re- 
peated warnings  that  very  severe  distress  would  occur 
in  the  winter  of  1879. 

We  need  not  go  into  details,  but  it  is  a  fact,  is  it 
not,  that  a  number  of  funds  were  started  with  the 
view  of  relieving  that  distress  ? — Yes.  The  Land 
League  started  a  fund,  and  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, the  wife  of  the  then  Lord  Lieutenant, 
started  another.  The  then  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  also 
started  one,  and  money  was  raised  for  the  same  pur- 
pose in  New  York,  Canada,  and  Liverpool. 

Do  you  recollect  whether,  at  that  meeting  I  have 
referred  to,  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Dillon  were  urged  to 
proceed  to  America  to  make  an  appeal  for  assistance? 
—Yes,  a  special  resolution  was  carried  to  that  efltect. 

We  already  know  that  they  left  for  America  in 
1879  ? — Yes,  and  in  a  period  of  60  days  they  raised  a 
sum  of  £50,000,  with  the  distribution  of  which  I  may 
say  I  was  chiefly  concerned. 

Well,  we  know  that  Mr.  Parnell,  having  paid  this 
hurried  visit  to  America,  returned  in  consequence  of 
the  general  election,  which  occurred  in  the  early 
part  of  1880  ?— Yes. 

And  was  it  then  resolved  to  start  branches  of  the 
National  League  in  America  ? — Yes.  Mr.  Parnell 
summoned  a  conference  in  New  York  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  from  America,  and  a  programme  was  drawn 
,  up  at  that  conference  and  steps  were  taken  to 
organize  an  auxiliary  Land  League  in  America. 

I  might  have  asked  you,  in  relation  to  the  moneys 
distributed  by  the  League,  were  they  distributed 
through  local  committees  ? — Yes,  through  local  com- 
mittees and  through  the  clergymen  of  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  churches  and  through  branches  of  the 
League.  £10,000  or  £12,000  was  expended  by  me  in 
purchasing  seed  potatoes  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere,  as 
the  seed  in  the  West  of  Ireland  had  become  diseased. 

You  went  to  America  with  the  view  of  assisting  in 
the  organization  of  the  auxiliary  Land  League  in  that 
country  in  May,  1880,  did  you  not  ? — Yes,  I  went 
there  shortly  after  Mr.  Pamell's  return. 

I  have  a  question  or  two  to  put  to  you  about  the 
Land  League  meeting  which  was  held  in  the  Rotunda 
in  Dublin  on  the  30th  of  April,  1880,  before  you  left 
for  America.  Do  you  recollect  that  meeting  ? — Yes,  I 
was  present  at  it. 

Sir  C.  Eotsbli..— I  am  now,  my  Lords,  putting 
questions  with  reference  to  the  statements  made  by 
the  witness  Delaney.  Delaney  suggested  that  you 
attended  that  meeting  as  a  friend  of  Hanlon's. 
Just  tell  us  what  was  the  fact  ? — The  fact  was  just 
the  contrary.  I  never  met  Hanlon  before  he  came 
to  that  meeting  with  other  men  to  break  it  up.  They 
created  great  confusion,  and  I  appealed  to  the  meet-  _ 


ing  to  give  Hanlon  a  fair  hearing,  which  they  de- 
clined to  do.  Any  efforts  I  made  for  Hanlon  were 
made  on  behalf  of  an  opponent,  for  I  always  believed 
in  giving  an  opponent  fair  play.  I  have  here  a  report 
of  the  meeting  which  appeared  in  the  Flag  of  Ire- 
land, which  directly  contradicts  the  statement  sworn 
to  here  by  Delaney.  Hanlon,  as  his  subsequent 
letter  shows,  was  a  Fenian,  and  as  such  he  resisted 
the  Laud  League  movement,  as  he  thought  that  it  was 
leading  the  people  of  Ireland  from  the  straight  path. 
The  whole  thing  was  really  an  attack  upon  myself 
for  '  having,  as  Hanlon  and  his  friends  alleged, 
deserted  them.  I  was  especially  denounced  in  the 
resolution,  and  I  was  knocked  off  the  platform. 

Delaney  further  said  that  you,Egan,and  Brennan  held 
a  conference  of  the  leading  Fenians  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  up  the  resolution  which  was  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  meeting  ? — There  is  not  one  word  of 
truth  in  that  statement  about  myself.  Of  course  I 
cannot  speak  for  the  others,  I  do  not  know  about 
them. 

As  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  was  there  any  such 
meeting  ? — No. 

Did  you  ever  attend  a  Fenian  meeting  with  either 
Egan  or  Brennan  ?— Never  in  my  life. 

Have  you  had  any  connexion  with  the  Fenian 
body  after  that  date  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  I  at- 
tended a  Fenian  meeting  after  July,1879.  I  have  no 
recollection  of  having  done  so. 

Then,  as  far  as  your  recollection  goes,  you  never 
attended  a  Fenian  meeting  after  that  date  ? — No,  not  in 
Ireland. 

I  am  coming  to  America  in  a  minute  or  two.  You 
left  for  New  York  on  the  9th  of  May,  1880  ?— Yes, 
that  was  six  days  after  the  meeting  in  the  Rotunda. 

Did  you  learn  what  had  taken  place  with  regard  to 
the  Fenian  organization  after  your  departure  ? — I 
heard  from  Mr.  Ives,  of  the  New  York  Herald,  that 
James  Mullett  had  informed  him  that  I  had  been  ex- 
pelled. 

That  you  had  been  expelled  on  the  eve  of  your 
departure  ? — Yes,  the  account  of  my  interview  is  de- 
scribed in  the  New  York  Herald  of  the  12th  August, 
1880.  It  is  contained  in  an  attack  upon  the  Land 
League  in  the  sincere  belief  that  it  was  doing  injury 
to  the  cause  of  the  Irish  people.  It  was  an  attack 
upon  myself  and  Mr.  Parnell. 

Which  Mullett  do  you  refer  to  ? — I  am  not  sura 
whether  it  was  James  or  Joe  Mullett,  Ives  was  not 
very  well  satisfied  which  of  the  two  it  was. 

What  is  it  that  appears  in  the  cutting  you  have 
there  ? — It  is  this  : —  "  Question. — '  How  do  you  deal 
with  leaders  who  are  active  Land  Leaguers  at  your 
expense  ?'  Answer. — '  We  first  warn  and  then  expel 
them,'  replied  my  informant.  '  We  have  had  to  drop 
several  men  who,  until  lately,  have  been  stanch  ad- 
herents to  revolutionary  principles.  Michael  Davitti 
the  representative  for  the  North  of  England  in  the 
Supreme  Council,  was  expelled  from  the  Council  on 
the  eve  of  hia  departuie  for  America  in  May." 
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It  has  been  suggested  here  that  on  one  occasion  you 
met  Daliiel  Curley  in  consultation  in  a  timber-yard 
in  Talbot-street,  Dublin.  Do  you  know  Curley  ? — To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  I  never  met  him.  If  I 
had  met  him  at  that  time  I  should  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  admitting  it  now,  because  I  have  heard  that 
at  that  time  Daniel  Curley  was  a  very  respectable 
young  man. 

To  your  knowledge  have  you  ever  met  him  or  identi- 
fied him  by  the  name  of  Curley  ? — Never  ;  if  I  had 
met  him  I  would  certainly  mention  it. 

The  statement  here  is  that  you  met  him  in  a  timber- 
yard. — The  last  timber-yard  I  was  in  was  in  Dart- 
moor Convict  Prison,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  have 
ever  been  in  any  other. 

Then  we  have  the  statement  of  the  witness  Farragher 
^that  you  told  him  not  to  pay  his  rent,  and  that  you 
would  find  employment  for  him  in  the  offices  of  the 
League.  Is  that  statement  true  f — I  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  having  exchanged  a  single  word  withFarragher, 
and  I  do  not  remember  ever  telling  an  individual 
tenant  farmer  not  to  pay  his  rent.  I  have,  of  course, 
told  them  collectively  not  to  pay  except  vinder  condi- 
tions. 

Now,  when  Mr.  Pamell  returned  from  America,  Mr. 
Dillon,  I  believe,  remained  behind  ? — Yes,  and  1  met 
him  upon  my  arrival  in  New  York  at  the  first 
convention  of  the  Land  League  in  America.  I  have 
known  Mr.  Dillon  intimately  since  the  Claremorris 
meeting,  which  was  the  third  or  fourth  meeting  of  the 
land  agitation  in  Mayo.  Like  all  his  countrymen,  I 
have  a  very  high  opinion  of  him. 

On  the  day  of  your  arrival  you  attended  a  conven- 
tion ? — ^Yes,  it  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Collins.  I 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  American  League,  and 
commissioned  to  organize  branches  all  over  the  Ame- 
rican continent. 

Who  was  Mr.  Collins  ? — A  leading  lawyer  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  prominent  leader  of  the  Democratic 
party.  He  was  a  man  of  high  position  and  great 
ability,  and  he  was  greatly  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him  intimately. 

After  this  convention  yon  took  offices  for  the  head- 
quarters of  the  League  in  University-buildings,  Wash- 
ington-sijnare  ? — Yes. 

And  you  issued  official  documents  and  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  transaction  of  the  clerical  work  of  the 
League  and  then  you  set  out  on  an  organizing  tour  ? — 
Yes  :  I  have  those  official  documents  with  me. 

At  the  various  conventions  and  meetings  that  were 
held  in  America,  were  all  classes  represented  ? — All 
classes  among  our  people  in  America  were  repre- 
sented in  the  Land  League.  Of  course,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  members  belonged  to  the  working 
classes,  who  subscribed  the  bulk  of  the  funds  ; 
but  in  every  city  where  a  branch  existed  we  had  with 
us  judges,  professional  men,  and  men  of  the  highest 
respectability. 

Men  in.ciyil^jjo?itions  Prr-Yes,  and -in  Government 
ipositions. 


Is  it  true  to  say  that  membership  of  the  several 
branches  was  practically  conlined  to  Irishmen  ? — No  ; 
many  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  Frenchmen,  Germans, 
and  Norwegians  became  mejibers  of  the  Land  League. 
At  the  Convention  in  1880  there  was,  I  remember,  a 
delegation  from  a  purely  English  body  of  working 
men  in  Philadelphia. 

All  nationalities,  and  judges  and  men  of  position 
were  represented  at  the  conventions  ? — Yes.  With 
reference  to  the  first  meeting,  I  think  it  right  to 
say  that  a  letter  was  received  from  Dr.  Carroll,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  which  he  declined  to  act  on  the 
committee  because  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  Land 
League.    He  was  a  most  conscientious  man. 

Did  he  belong  to  the  advanced  section  ? — Yes.  He 
was  a  man  universally  respected  for  his  literary  and 
other  attainments. 

You  visited,  I  believe,  the  chief  States  of  America 
and  formed  League  branches  wherever  you  could  ?— 
Yes  ;  bat  before  setting  out  on  that  tour  I  drew  up 
certain  official  documents  with  a  view  to  afford  an 
insight  into  the  inner  life  of  the  Land  League  in 
America.  These  pronouncements  were  circulated  by 
circular  and  also  published  in  newspapers— the  Irish 
World,  the  Boston  Pilot,  &o. 

Contemporaneously  ? — ^Yes. 

SiE  C.  EussELL. — The  first  of  these  documents  pur- 
ports to  come  from  a  newspaper  ? — That  was  not  sent 
out  as  a  circular  ;  it  was  published  by  the  president, 
Mr.  M'Caffierty,  as  a  card  from  himself. 

Sib  C.  Eussbll.— This,my  Lords,  is  headed,  "  Pre- 
sident M'Cafferty's  address  to  the  American  Land 
League,"  and  its  purport  is  that  the  money  heretofore 
collected  for  the  relief  of  distress  could  not  be  pat  to 
any  other  objects,  and  that  further  funds  were  needed 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  Land  League 
movement.  The  next  document  is  the  address  of  the 
Council  of  the  Irish  National  Land  and  Industrial 
League,  U.S.A.  It  begins  with  the  general  grounds 
of  the  appeal,  which  I  need  not  read,  and  it  goes  on  as 
follows  : — 

"  Objects  of  the  League. 

' '  The  National  Land  League  of  Ireland  was  formed 
for  the  following  objects  : — 

"  First. — To  put  an  end  to  rack-renting,  eviction, 
and  landlord  oppression. 

"  Second. — To  effect  such  a  radical  change  in  the 
land  system  of  Ireland  as    will  put  it  in  the  power  of 
every  Irish  farmer  to  become  the  owner  on  fair  terms 
of  the  land  he  tills. 
"  The  Means  Proposed  to  Effect  these  Objects  are  : — 

"  1.  Organization  amongst  the  people  and  tenant 
farmers  for  purposes  of  self-defence,  and  inculcating 
the  absolute  necessity  of  their  refusing  to  take  any 
farm  from  which  another  may  be  evicted,  or  from  pur- 
chasing any  cattle  or  goods  which  may  be  seized  on 
for  the  non-payment  of  impossible  rent. 

"  2.  The  cultivation  of  public  opinion  by  persistent 
exposure  in  the  Press  and  by  public  meetings  of  tha 
monstrous  injustice  of  the  present  system  and  of  its 
ruinous  results. 

"Z,  A   resolute  demand  for  the  reduction  .of  the'" 
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excessive   rents  which  have   brought  the  Irish  people 
to  a  state  of  starvation. 

"4.  Temperate  but  firm  resistance  to  oppression 
and  injustice. 

"  How  the  Land  League  Expects  its    Supporters    in 
America  to  Aid  it  in  this  Work. 

"  Irishmen  in  America  can  give  most  effectual 
aid  : — 

"  First. — ^By  enlightening  American  public  opinion 
as  to  the  working  of  the  landlord  system,  and  by 
exposing  through  the  columns  of  the  American  Press 
the  oppressions  and  outrages  which  are  practised  on 
the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland. 

"  Second. — By  the  Immense  moral  influence  which 
their  support  exerts  on  the  people  at  home,  encour- 
aging them  to  be  steadfast  in  the  struggle,  and  not  to 
give  way  to  despair. 

"  Third. — By  contributing  sufficient  means  to  enable 
the  League  to  carry  on  the  movement  in  Ireland  on 
such  a  scale  as  is  necessary  to  insure  success. 

"  Purposes  for  which  Assistance  is  Asked  from 
America. 
"  Up  to  the  present,  through  want  of  money,  the 
League  has  been  obliged  to  confine  its  operations 
chiefly  to  a  few  counties.  The  purposes  for  which 
funds  are  needed  are  : — 

"  1st.  To  enable  the  League  to  spread  its  organiza- 
tion throughout  the  32  counties  of  Ireland. 

"2d.  Pending  the  abolition  of  landlordism,  to  aid 
local  branches  of  the  Land  League  to  defend  in  the 
Courts  such  farmers  as  may  be  served  with  processes 
of  ejectment,  and  thus  enable  them  to  obstruct  such 
landlords  as  avail  themselves  of  the  poverty  of  the 
tenantry  and  the  machinery  of  the  law  to  exterminate 
the  victims  of  the  existing  system. 

"  3d.  To  enable  the  League  to  afford  protection  to 
those  who  are  unjustly  evicted.  Already  the  League 
has  been  obliged  to  undertake  the  support  of  the 
families  of  the  men  who  were  recently  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  resisting  eviction  in  one  of  the 
famine  districts,  and  it  is  now  supporting  evicted 
families. 

"  4th.  To  oppose  ibe  supporters  of  landlordism 
whenever  and  wherever  they  endeavour  to  obtain  any 
representative  position  in  Ireland  which  would  be 
the  means  of  aiding  them  in  prolonging  the  existence 
of  the  present  land  laws,  and  perpetuating  the  social 
degradation  and  misery  of  our  people. 

"  As  an  auxiliary  to  the  Land  League  of  Ireland  in 
the  work  it  has  undertaken  to  accomplish,  the  Irish 
National  Land  and  Industrial  League  of  the  United 
States  has  been  organized  upon  an  appeal  from  the 
parent  body.  Its  objects  are  to  render  moral  and 
material  assistance  to  the  land  movement  in  Ireland. 
In  the  conviction  that  the  primary  purpose  of  that 
movement  can  be  furthered  and  the  best  interests  of 
Ireland  protected  and  advanced  by  an  equal  solicitude 
for  manufacturing,  mining,  fishery,  and  commercial 
industries  now,  and  for  centuries  past,  frustrated  by 
deliberate  and  selfishly  hostile  English  legislation, 
we  claim  it  to  be  a  duty  devolving  upon  all  eaTnest 
Irish  reformers  to  demand  for  Ireland  the  right  to 
regulate  and  protect  the  varioiis  interests  which  build 
up  the  prosperity  of  an  industrious  people  upon  the 
foundation  of  their  country's  developed  resources. 

' '  We  have  therefore  placed  this  addenda  (sic)  to  the 
platform  of  the  Land  League  of  Ireland,  and  upon  this 
programme  for  the  social  and  Industrial   advancement 


of  an  oppressed  and  poverty-stricken  people  .we  rest 
our  claim  to  solicit  tiie  good  wishes  of  the  American 
people,  and  to  ask  for  the  earnest  and  organized  co- 
operation of  the  Irish  race  in  this  country.  No 
movement  for  political  or  social  welfare  has  been 
initiated  in  Ireland  for  the  past  50  years  which  failed 
to  obtain  the  sympathy  and  support  of  her  exiled 
children  here.  The  chances  of  success  were  never 
calculated  in  order  to  regulate  the  measure  of  assist- 
ance to  be  given.  A  prompt  and  generous  help  was 
the  answer  to  every  appeal  from  the  motherland,  no 
matter  what  party  stretched  forth  its  hand  across  the 
AtlanUc,  or  what  enterprise  aroused  the  national 
spirit  of  a  banished  people.  The  cumulative  results 
of  unrelinquished  struggles  at  home  and  of  sustained 
generosity  abroad  has  (s*c)  placed  the  land  movement  in 
Ireland  in  the  determined  and  conspicuous  position  it 
now  occupies  before  the  world. .  It  wars  only  against 
injustice  and  misery,  and  aims  at  accomplishing  only 
what  is  in  accord  with  justice  and  reason.  Its  objects  are 
the  uprooting  by  fair  and  justifiable  means  of  the  system 
of  Irish  landlordism  which  inflicts  famine,  suffering, 
and  discontent  upon  a  people  that  is  entitled  to  a 
share  of  that  plenty, happiness,  and  contentment  which 
every  other  civilized  country  has  won  and  now  enjoys. 
It  is  a  movement  which  endangers  no  national 
principle,  nor  asks  its  supporters  to  forego  any 
reasonable  or  legitimate  aspirations  for  the  future  of 
their  country.  It  recognizes  no  sectarian  distinction, 
and  refuses  no  proffers  of  assistances  from  any  class 
or  any  creed.  It  is  a  movement  of  Irishmen  for 
Ireland  and  humanity,  which  endeavours  to  unite  upon 
one  platform  men  of  all  parties  and  religions  to  work 
out  the  common  good  of  Ireland  and  its  people.  It 
asks  from  the  Irish  race  the  material  help  whicli  is 
essential  to  success,  and  from  the  civilized  world  the 
sympathy  and  moral  support  which  is  necessary  to 
secure  it." 

Sib  C.  Exjssbll. — The  next  document  is  a  circular 
of  Mr.  Davitt's,  dated  May,  1880,  and  issued  from 
the  Central  offices,  Washington-square,  and  runs  as 
follows  : —  * 

"  Sir, — I  beg  to  enclose  you  a  copy  of  the  constitu- 
tion for  the  government  of  the  Irish  National  Land 
and  Industrial  League,  adopted  by  the  Central 
Council  which  assembled  in  New  York  on  the  18th 
and  19th  of  May,  1880,  together  with  an  addreos 
Issued  by  that  body  to  the  Irish  race  in  America. 
These  documents  will  inform  you  as  to  what  has  been 
done  up  to  the  present  towards  the  formation  of  a 
permanent  organization  in  this  country  having  for  object  , 
the  rendering  of  moral  and  material  assistance  to  the 
Land  League  of  Ireland.  Tour  eo-operation  in  further- 
ing this  work  is  earnestly  solicited.  As  it  is  the 
anxious  desire  of  the  Land  Leaguers  of  Ireland  that 
all  Irishmen  in  America,  irrespective  of  religious  or 
political  differences,  should  unite  with  them  in  one 
grand  movement  for  the  overthrow  of  Irish  land- 
lordism, the  following  suggestions  towards  furthering 
that  end  by  local  organization  are  respectfully  sub- 
mitted. 

"  An  invitation  should  be  addressed  to  all  the 
representative  Irishmen  of  the  city  or  county  in  which 
a  branch  of  the  League  is  to  be  formed.  The  signa- 
tures of  some  five  or  six  influential  men  should  be 
obtained  for  such  circular  before  being  issued.  The 
circular  should  be  in  the  form  of  an  invitation  to 
consider  the  appeal  of  the  Land  League  of  Ireland  for 
assistance  in  its  efforts  to  remove  the  cause  of  famine 
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in  Ireland,  and  secure  for  our  people  the  ownership 
of  the  soil  they  cultivate.  Such  meeting  duly  con- 
vened, the  constitution  of  the  Land  League  of 
America,  together  with  the  object!  of  the  Land  League 
of  Ireland,  should  be  read,  and  the  advisability  of 
organizing  a  branch  in  connexion  wit'i  the  auxiliary 
body  in  this  country  might  then  be  considered.  In 
cities  or  counties  containing  large  Irish  populations 
it  might  facilitate  the  efficient  and  harmonious  worls- 
ing  of  the  movement  if  an  executive  committee  were 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  such  city  or 
county  into  suitable  divisions — by  wards  or  otherwise 
— and  promoting  the  formation  of  branches  on  each  of 
such  divisions,  as  well  as  exercising  a  general  super- 
vision over  the  organization  within  the  district.  Such 
an  executive  committee  is  not  demanded  by  the  con- 
stitution, and,  if  formed,  either  at  the  initiation  of 
the  movement  in  any  city  or  county,  or  organized  by 
branches  already  in  existence,  should  not  interfere 
with  the  independence  of  any  branch  or  its  com- 
munications with  these  central  offices  ;  but  it  is 
suggested  as  a  means  likely  to  aid  in  the  spreading  of 
the  movement  in  this  country,  and  calculated  to  pro- 
mote unity  of  action  amongst  those  desirous  of  coming 
to  the  rescue  of  our  impoverished  fatherland. 

"  In  order  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  people 
in  each  ward  or  division,  the  executive  committee  of 
each  branch — or  of  the  city  or  district,  if  organized — 
should  see  to  the  appointment  of  two  or  more 
organizers  or  canvassers  for  each  ward  or  division 
whose  duty  should  be  to  call  upon  each  person  likely 
to  aid  the  movement,  and  solicit  his  membership 
for  the  branch  or  a  subscription  towards  the  sustain- 
ment  of  the  Land  League  in  Ireland.  The  executive 
committee  of  branches  or  cities  could  powerfully  con- 
tribute towards  the  success  of  the  land  movement  by 
organizing  lectures,  picnics,  demonstrations,  &c.,  in 
aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Land  League  of  Ireland,  and 
by  such  measures  keep  the  aims  and  objects  of  that 
body  fresh  in  the  minds  of  Irishmen,  and  influence 
powerfully  the  public  sentiment  of  the  American 
people. 

"  Should  a,  branch  be  formed  in  your  city,  you  will 
please  supply  me  ^ith  the  names  of  its  officers  and 
the  other  information  required  by  the  constitution.  It 
is  needless  to  insist  upon  the  vital  necessity  there  is 
for  immediate  action  upon  this  side  in  order  to 
sustain  the  work  now  going  on  upon  the  other.  The 
task  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  those  who  are 
being  evicted  from  their  farms  devolves  upon  the 
Land  League  of  Ireland,  and  must  necessarily  entail 
a  very  heavy  expenditure.  This  is  a  work  of  charity 
which  must  appeal  to  even  those  who  might  withhold 
their  aid  from  the  uprooting  of  a  system  which  stands 
sentinel  at  the  threshold  of  the  homes  of  Ireland,  and 
drives  prosperity  and  comfort  from  the  lives  of  their 
inmates,  and  must  therefore  appeal  with  greater  force 
to  those  who  believe  in  the  abolition  of  those  laws 
and  who  are  resolved  to  labour  with  the  Land  League  of 
Ireland  for  that  end.  On  the  4th  of  July  next  the  Irish 
societies  and  our  people  generally  will  celebrate  the 
Declaration  of  American  Independence  by  picnics, 
meetings,  and  other  public  manifestations  of  gratitude 
for  the  Charter  of  Freedom — which  was  won  for  this 
great  country  by  combined  American,  French,  and 
Irish  valour.  Can  the  year's  celebrations  be  organized 
with  the  view  of  aiding  the  work  of  independence 
no  w  progressing  in  Ireland — independence  from  famine, 
misery,  social  degradation,  and  all  the  causes  oper- 
ating against  our  parent  country's  contentment  and 
happiness  ?    I    appeal    on  behalf  of  the  objects  of  the 


Land  League  of  Ireland  to  those  who  organize  these 
annual  demonstrations  to  devote  the  proceeds  this 
year  to  aid  the  Land  League  to  support  the  people 
now  being  evicted  in  Ireland,  and  to  assist  that  tody 
in  the  work  of  striking  down  the  cause  of  famine  and 
eviction  in  that  country  for  ever.  Any  suggestion  by 
you  as  to  the  best  means  for  furthering  the  ends  of 
this  movement  in  yonr  locality  will  be  gratefully 
received  by,  "  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  MiOHAEi,  Davitt,  Central  Secretary, 
"  Mayj  1880." 

Witness. — I  do  not  think  that  the  other  documents 
matter  ;  but  I  would  like  to  read  the  rules  of  the 
local  branches.  One  of  the  documents  contains  an 
audit  of  my  financial  conduct  while  I  was  in  charge 
of  the  League. 

Sib  C.  KirsSELL. — There  is  one  circular  addressed 
to  the  members  of  the  Land  League  branches  and  the 
friends  of  Ireland  in  America.  It  is  dated  20th  of 
October,  1880.  (To  witness.)  Was  that  when  the  Go- 
vernment had  announced  what  is  called  a  coercive 
policy  ? — I  think  it  was  on  the  eve  of  the  State  pro- 
secution of  the  executive  of  the  Land  League  in 
Dublin. 

SiK  C.  EtrsSBLL  then  read  as  follows  :-^ 

' '  To  the  Members  of  the  Land  League  Branches  and 
Friends  of  Ireland  in  America . 

"  The  English  Government  has  once  more  resorted 
to  its  traditional  policy  of  coercing  Ireland,  and 
freedom  of  speech  and  the  right  of  public  meeting  in 
the  person  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  and  his 
associates  on  the  Land  League  are  again  to  be 
trampled  under  foot  by  their  unprincipled  and  hypo- 
critical enemy.  Whence  the  justification  for  this 
muzzling  of  the  leading  men  of  Ireland  to-day  and  for 
striking  down  a  public  organization  which  represents 
and  advocates  the  cause  of  our  impoverished  people  ? 
There  has  been  no  incitement  to  insurrection  or 
appeals  to  revolutionary  remedies  either  on  the  part 
of  the  Land  League  or  any  of  those  members  singled 
out  for  prosecution — nothing  has  been  hidden  or 
disguised  from  the  enAssaries  of  the  Government  in 
connexion  with  the  land  agitation.  Care  has  been 
taken  that  the  platform  of  the  Land  League  should 
stand  within  the  bounds  of  even  the  fraudulent  con- 
stitution which  terrorism  and  corruption  imposed  upon 
our  country  by  the  infamous  Act  of  Union.  Outrages 
and  acts  oE  violence  have  been  discountenanced  at 
every  meeting  and  by  every  member  of  the  League, 
while  nothing  has  been  done  or  attempted  that  should 
challenge  the  application  of  those  powers  by  which 
England  delights  to  crush  the  national  aspirations  of 
our  race.  Yet  all  the  legal  machinery  of  this  country 
is  now  to  be  employed  in  procuring  the  conviction  and 
imprisonment  of  Mr.  Parnell,  together  with  that  of  the 
executive  and  leading  members  of  the  Land  League 
organization.  Andwhy  ?  The  landlords  of  Irelanddemand 
it.,  That  class  of  men  whom  the  London  Times  once  stig- 
matized as  '  the  cut-purses  of  the  British  Empire  '  are 
howling  for  vengeance  upon  the  Land  League,  and  the 
Liberal  Government  has  to  obey  the  mandates  of  a 
few  thousand  individuals  who  trample  upon  the  few 
remaining  privileges  of  five  millions  of  the  Irish 
people." 

The  document  goes  on  to  deal  with  the  government  of 
the  branches  of  the  organization,  ward  organizers, 
committees,  duties  of  secretary   and  executive  corn- 
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mittees,  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  branch, 
election  of  officers,  &c.    I  need  not  hand  that  part  in. 

Dlxamination  continued. — During  the  time  you  were 
engaged  in  this  work  of  organizing  you  became  aware 
of  the  intended  prosecution  of  a  number  of  the  leading 
men  in  Ireland  at  that  time  in  what  was  known  as 
the  State  prosecution  of  1880  ?— Yes. 

Which  resulted,  I  think,  in  the  jury  disagreeing  ?—  ■ 
In  a,  practical  acquittal. 

And  you  thought  that  it  was  your  duty  to  be  with 
those  leading  men  who  were  prosecuted,  as  you  had 
taken  an  early  and  prominent  part  in  starting  the  move- 
ment ? — Yes  ;  I  thought  that  while  the  State  prosecu- 
tion was  going  on  in  Ireland  I  ought  to  be  there. 

And  you  accordingly  returned  and  were  included  ? 
—No  ;   I  was  not  included  as  one  of  those  prosecuted. 

You  told  me  some  time  ago  that  the  last  meeting  in 
connezion  with  the  Fenian  organization  you  attended 
in  Ireland  was  in  1879  ?— I  think  in  August  or 
September,  1879,  as  well  as  I  can  remember. 

When  you  were  in  America  on  this  occasion  did  you 
attend  some  five  or  six  camp  meetings  of  the  Clan-na- 
Gael  ? — About  that  number  ;  I  might  have  attended 
more .  Whenever  I  was  invited  to  go  to  any  meeting 
of  Irishmen,  whether  in  Ireland  or  elsewhere,  I 
always  went,  whether  it  was  a  meeting  of  Orangemen 
in  Ireland  or  Clau-na-Gael  in  America. 

Will  you  say  why  you  went  to  these  meetings  and 
what  you  did  ? — I  went  chiefly  to  explain  what  the 
Land  League  movement  was  trying  to  do,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  Clan-na-Gael  organization  in  America  from 
attacking  the  Land  League  of  America.  I  was 
invited,  I  think,  on  each  of  these  occasions  to 
attend  these  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  explain- 
ing what  the  land  agitation  in  Ireland  was.  The 
Dublin  Irishman,  then  edited  by  the  late  Mr. 
Pigott,  attacked  the  Land  League  in  itreland, 
and  had  attacked  me  personally.  It  had  some  circu- 
lation at  that  time  in  America,  and  I  anticipated 
that  the  same  efforts  which  had  been  made  to  get  the 
I.  K.  B.  to  attack  the  Land  League  in  Ireland  would 
be  made  to  get  the  U.  B.  to  do  so  in  America. 

Did  you  honestly  try,  by  putting  forward  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  League,  to  win  them  to  the  same 
view  ? — I  tried  to  win  their  support  for  the  Land 
League  ;  not  merely  in  speeches,  but  in  private  con- 
versation and  interviews  as  well.  Having  been  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Council  I  had  the  virtual 
entry  to  the  meetings  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  which  at 
that  time  embraced  some  of  the  best  men  of  the  Irish 
race  in  America. 

I  think  you  attended  a  meeting,  did  you  not,  at  the 
town  which  includes  Le  Caron,  or  Beach,  among  the 
population  ?— Which  did  include  him. 

That  was  Braidwood  ? — Yes  ;    I    attended  a  public 
meeting,  which   I    think    he    organized ;  whether    it.; 
was  a  camp  meeting    or   not  I  do  not  know.     I  think 
it  was   held   some   time  in  the  end  of  August  or  the 
beginning   of    September  :    at   all    events,  it    is  re- 


ported in  the  Irish  World  of  the  4th  of  September, 
1880.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  think  I  was  the  guest 
of  this  man  Beach.     He  was  on  the  platform. 

Mr.  ASQtriTH  then  read  an  extract  from  Mr. 
Davitt's  speech  from  the  Irish  World  of  the  4th  of 
September,  1880,  in  which  the  speaker  said  that 
hitherto  they  had  wasted  their  strength,  and  courted 
defeat.  The  Irish  would  refuse  to  see  their  families 
starve  before  their  eyes,  while  landlords  lived  in 
luxury.  The  people  had  paid  rents  in  some  cases 
many  times  the  Government  valuation  for  their  land, 
and  would  not  be  dispossessed  of  it.  All  England  and 
Scotland  would  soon  be  united  to  put  an  end  to  the 
system  of  landlordism.  Some  people  had  said  "  Shoot 
the  landlords."  That  would  do  no  kind  of  good,  but 
a  great  deal  of  harm  ;  they  should  shoot  the  system, 
not  the  landlords.  The  League  was  endeavouring  to 
effect  a  bloodless  reform. 

Examination  continued  by  SlE  C.  RUSSBLL.— I 
believe  you  have  here  reports  of  a  number  of  the 
speeches  you  made  ? — Yes,  a  large  number  ;  too  many 
of  them  ;  I  do  not  wish  to  inflict  more  of  them  upon 
their  Lordships,  who  have  already  been  very  indulgent. 
On  the  21st  of  August,  1880,  I  spoke  at  St.  Louis, 
24th  of  September  at  Braidwood,  30th  of  October  at 
Broadway,  New  York  ;  also  atthe  Academy  of  Music, 
New  York,  at  Providence,  Ehode  Island,  and  at 
Lincoln  Nebraska. 

Now,  I  ask  you  generally,  did  you  in  all  the 
speeches  which  you  made,  honestly  insist  upon  this 
movement  being  one  free  from  crime  and  being  open 
and  constitutional  ? — I  did. 

You  honestly  did  so  ? — I  honestly  did  so,  because  I 
believed  with  reference  to  the  movement  that  was 
the  best  policy.  I  do  not  want  to  claiq;  for  myself 
any  more  credit  for  doing  that  than  any  other 
prominent  member  of  the  Land  League  ;  they  all 
denounced  and  discouraged  crime  and  outrage  as  well 
as  I  did. 

Apart  from  any  higher  view  of  the  movement,  or 
any  view  which  a  moralist  might  take,  did  you  believe 
that  crime  and  outrage  would  be  injurious  to  the 
success  of  the  movement  ? — I  was  certain,  from  my 
experience  in  America,  that  nothing  could  defeat  the 
Land  League  sooner  than  the  prevalence  of  outrage. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  when  denouncing  outrage  per- 
petrated by  a  maddened  tenantry,  I  always  denounced 
landlordism  as  the  seat  and  source  of  all  agrarian 
crime  in  Ireland,  and  made  very  strong  speeches,  I 
have  conscientiously  believed  that  all  my  life,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  landlordism  remains 
in  Ireland, 

Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  yon  one  or  two  other 
questions.  First  of  all,  as  regards  the  U,  B,  in 
America,  I  think  it  is  practically  the  Clan-na-Gael  ?: 
—The  Clan-na-Gael  is  just  the  public  or  popolarname, 
for  it.  ' 

The  name  Olan-na-Qael  simply, meanarthe  people-ofi 
the  Gael  ?— The  sons  of  the  Gael. 

Did  you  ever  understand  that  the  Clan-na-Gael  was 
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•—as  the  phrase  has  been  used  in  one  of  these  libels — a 
murder  club  ? — No  ;  I  know  it  was  nothing  of  the 
kind  ;  it  was  no  more  a  murder  club  in  those  years 
than  the  Carlton  Club  (laughter),  and  I  quite  believe 
the  same  is  true  of  it  at  this  time.  I  know  nothihg 
of  what  individual  members  of  it  may  have  done  ;  I 
am  speaking  of  it  as  I  knew  it. 

And  as  regards  the  people  connected  with  it  ? — As 
I  have  already  said,  I  think,  when  1  was  intimate 
with  it,  it  embraced  some  of  the  best  men  of  the 
Irish  race  in  America — Judges,  merchants,  profes- 
sional men,  men  holding  civic  and  Government  posi- 
tions ;  men  who  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  such 
an  organization  if  it  countenanced  crime  ur  assassina- 
tion in  any  way. 

Tou  expressed   your  belief   in  ,  open  and  constitu- 
tional   methods  ? — My  real    object    Was  primarily  to 
prevent  an  anticipated  attack  on  the   Land   League.  , 
We  invited  every  one  to  join  us.  .; 

,  You  did  not  object,  on  the  contrary,  you  welcomed 
the  support  of  any  person  who  appeared  to  you 
honestly  to  come  in  and  side  with  the  Land  League  ? 
— Yes.  We  explained  to  them  what  the  Land  League 
meant  to  achieve  lor  Ireland,  and  how  we  meant  to 
do  it. 

I  I  wish  to  ask  you  this  question.  You  have  heard 
the  evidence  of  Beach,  who  conveyed  the  impression 
rather",  by  insinuation  than  by  direct  statement.  Was 
there,  to  your  knowledge,  in  any  shape  or  fashion, 
direct  or  indirect,  any  alliance  between  the  United 
Brotherhood  or  the  Clan-na-Gael  and  the  Land  League 
in  Ireland  ? — None  whatever.  There  was  nothing, 
however,  to  prevent  members  of  the  Clan-na-Gael 
becoming  individually  members  of  the  Land  League 
like  hundreds  of  their  fellow  Irish  Americans  who 
were  members  of  the  Land  League  and  not  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael. 

r  I  should  like  in  reference  to  this  to  ask  you  this 
question.  You  have  told  us  that  you  were  at  one 
time  a  Fenian — what  would  you  say  was  the  member- 
ship of  the  Fenian  body  in  America  as  compared  with 
the  membership  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  ?— From  what  I 
have  learnt  subsequently  I  should  say  that  in  1866 
and  1867  there  were  at  least  half  a  million  members 
of  the  early  Fenian  body.  I  know  nothing  about  the 
membership  of  the  Clan-na-Gael. 

What  do  you  say  has  been  the  effect  upon  political 
feeling  in  America  amongst  the  Irish  people  pro- 
duced by  the  open  movement  in  Ireland — the  Land 
League  and  the  National  League  ? — The  effect  has 
been  to  win  to  Mr,  Parnell  and  his  movement  the 
tmquallfied  'Support  of  the  entire  Irish  race  in 
America.  It  has  also  had  'this  extraordinary  effect,  it 
has  caused  the  very  bitter  feeling  that  once  existed  in 
the  minds  of  Irish  Americans  towards  England  to  be 
largely  dissipated,  especially  since  Mr.  Gladstone's 
policy  was  brought  forward.  I  was  astonished  when  I 
went  to  Chicago  in  1886  to  find  men  who  had  been 
jvery  bitter  towards  England  in  previous  years  speak* 
fing  altogether  in  a. different, way.   v 


I  want  to  ask  yon  about  another  person.  How  long 
have  you  known  Patrick  Ford  of  the  Irish  World  ? — I 
met  him  for  the  first  time  on  the  occasion  of  a  lecture 
I  delivered  in  Brooklyn  about  September  or  October, ' 
1878,  and  whenever  I  have  gone  to  America  since  his 
has  been  the  first  house  to  which  I  bent  my  footsteps, 
as  soon  as  I  arrived  at  New  York.  I  maybe  allowed 
to  say  this,  that  I  think  he  is  a  man  altogether  mis- 
represented in  England.  I  know  a  large  number  of 
people  in  America  andBurope,  and  I  have  never  met  a 
better  man  morally  as  a  Christian  and  as  a  philan- 
thropist than  Patrick  Ford. 

In  reference  to  his  paper  up  to  1883,  so  far  as  you 
know,  had  the  Irish  World  in  any  way  countenanced 
or  suggested  the  use  of  dynamite  ? — I  think  not. 
Before  the  Land  League  movement  had  started  in 
Ireland  it  had  advocated  the  Skirmishing  Fund,  the 
policy  started  by  O'Donovan  Rossa,  but  when  the 
agitation  sprang  up  in  the  west  of  Ireland  it  ceased 
to  advocate  a  resort  to  revolutionary  methods,  and 
gave  the  Land  League  a  continuous  and  generous  sup- 
port up  to  what  is  known  as  the  Kilmainham  Treaty. 

From  the  time  of  the  Kilmainham  Treaty — rather 
from  the  release  of  the  political  prisoners  in  May, 
1882,  it  changed  its  policy  ? 

The  ATTOBNBjr-GBNEBAL. — My  friend  need  not  go 
into  this,  as  there  is  evidence  on  the  point. 

SlE  C.  EirssELL.— Did  it,  after  the  release  of  Mr. 
Dillon,  Mr.  Parnell,  and  others,  change  its  attitude 
or  not  ? — Not  immediately,  but  about  three  months 
subsequently.  I  think  after  the  establishment  of  the 
National  League  in  Dublin  on  a  programme  which 
Mr.  Ford  thought  very  reactionary  and  conservative 
the  Irish  World  began  to  change  its  policy,  and  three 
months  afterwards  Mr.  Ford  openly  advocated  resort 
to  dynamite. 

What  view  did  you  take  ? — I  think  I  wrote 
to  Mr.  Ford  to  reason  with  him  .against  re- 
sort to  any  such  policy  ;  I  think  in  public 
letters  and  public  speeches  about  that  time  I  took 
up  the  same  attitude,  and  I  think  I  may  say  ulti- 
mately I  succeeded  largely  in  inducing  Mr.  Ford  to 
abandon  that  policy  and  take  up  withmoral  force,  which 
he  is  now  actually  advocating. 

So  it  was  from  the  autumn  of  1882  to  1883  that  he 
for  a  time  advocated  the  dynamite  policy  ? — It  was 
the  resort  to  the  policy  of  coercion  kitev  the  unhappy 
events  in  the  Phoenix  Park  whiofi  influenced  the  Irish 
World  against  the  propaganda  of  moral  force. 

You  have  had  some  connexion  with  that  paper  ?— I 
was  the  correspondent  of  the  Irish  World  for  a  time 
in  1879  and  1880 .  I  wrote  about  six  letters  and  about 
a  dozen  small  cable  letters.  I  have  copies  of  them, 
which  I  can  give  to  the  Attorney-General. 

During  that  time  the  Irish  World  was  advocating 
the  policy  of  the  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

Sir  C.  Eussbll.— I  will  read  a  portion  of  a  letter 
written  by  the  witness  to  Mr.  Ford.    He  says  : — 

"  It  is  true,  and  I  regret  it  exceedingly,  that  Pat- 
rick Ford  is  represented  in  late  despatches  as  having 
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gone  in  with  the  dynamite  party,  and  this  acquisition, 
if  really  made,  will  lend  to  it  a  power  which  it  could 
never  otherwise  obtain.  From  '  Spreading  the  Light  ' 
to  educate,  to  advocating  dynamite,  which  must  destroy 
the  movement  of  social  reform,  is  an  extraordinafy 
change,  indeed,  in  the  opinions  of  a  man  who  has 
been  so  strenuous  a  supporter  of  the  moral  force 
doctrine,  and  I  can  hardly  believe  that  Patrick  Ford 
has  altogether  abandoned  reason  for  Rossa.  Princi- 
ples of  reform,  intelligently  and  fearlessly  propagated, 
are  far  more  destructive  to  unjust  or  worn-out  systems 
than  dynamite  bombs,  which  only  kill  individuals  or 
knock  down  buildings,  but  do  no  injury  to  oppressive 
institutions  ;  and  that  man  must  be  politically  blind 
who  cannot  see  that  the  firing  of  ideas  of  ameliorative 
social  reform  into  the  heads  of  England's  toiling  mil- 
lions is  infinitely  more  likely  to  hasten  the  solution 
of  our  own  national  and  social  problems  than  will  be 
the  blowing  down  of  houses,  and  the  killing  of  inno- 
cent persons  among  these  very  millions.  Any  course 
of  action  on  the  part  of  Irishmen  that  would  be  cal- 
culated to  consolidate  thirty  millions  of  people  into  a 
unit  of  deadly  antagonism  against  evpry  form  of  Irish 
political  movement— and  perhaps  of  retaliation  upon 
seven  millions  of  our  race  in  Ireland  and  Oreat  Britain 
' — must  be  the  proposition  of  a  madman.  The  dynamite 
theory  is  the  very  abnegation  of  mind,  the  surrender 
of  reason  to  rage,  of  judgment  to  blind,  unthinking 
recklessness,  and  can  only  be  eqnalled  in  unconscious 
imbecility  by  advocating  the  substitution  of  gunpowder 
for  coal  to  hasten  the  process  of  generating  steam." 
Does  that  express  the  views  you  have  always  held  ? 
— Yes.  I  was  opposed  to  the  use  of  dynamite  because 
I  did  not  think  it  manly  and  honourable  warfare  ;  but 
do  not  understand  me  as  saying  I  am  opposed  on 
principle  to  use  of  physical  force. 

If  there  is  a  legitimate  cause  and  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  success  ? — There'  was  not  a  reasonable 
chance  of  success  in  Ireland  ;  Lord  knows  we  had 
sufficient  cause. 

Now,  Mr.  Davitt,  the  statement  has  been  made  with 
reference  to  the  circulation  of  the  Irish  World  in 
Ireland  ;  first  of  all,  so  far  as  you  know,  had  the 
League  anything  to  do  with  buying  it  or  circulating 
it  ? — So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  had  anything  to  do' 
with  it  but  myself. 

When  were  you  a  party  to  the  dissemination  of  the 
Irish  World  ?— In  1879,  I  think  ;  I  do  not  know 
about  1880,  for  I  was  in  America  during  the  greater 
part  of  that  year,  but  I  may  have  circulated  some  of 
the  papers  in  the  beginning  of  1880. 

How  did  you  do  that  ? — I  got  parcels  sent  to  me  by 
Mr.  Ford,  and  then  I  had  them  sent  to  different  parts 
of  the  country,  I  paying  the  postage.  I  also  went  to 
the  agent  of  the  Irish  World  in  Bolton-street,  Dub- 
lin, and  got  her  to  send  copies,  I  paying  the  postage. 

Who  paid  the  other  expenses  ? — The  papers  were 
sent  gratuitously,  because  Mr.  Ford  had  what  was 
called  a  "  Spread  the  Light  "  fund  appealing  to  the 
readers  of  the  paper  in  America  to  supply  the  means 
of  sending  the  Irish  World  to  Ireland.  I  got  the 
papers  and  paid  the  postage,  and  the  Land  League 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  At  that  time  I  appreciated 
very  much  the  doctrines  of  manly  independence  taught 
in   tho   Irish    World  ;    the   farmers  of  Ireland  were 


then,  and  had  been  for  generations,  the  mere  slaves  of 
the  landlords  and  their  agents,  and  I  wanted  to  teach 
them  the  doctrines  of  manly  independence  which 
the  Irish  World  at  that  time  preached. 

It  has  been  stated  by  the  Attorney-General  that  in 
1880  the  Land  League  paid  for  the  dissemination  of 
what  were  called  "  Pardeen  Kafferty's  Command- 
ments," of  which  you  were  the  author  '/ — Yes,  I  was 
the  author  of  them. 

What  do  you  say  about  the  form  ?— I  regret  that 
they  appeared  in  the  form  of  the  ten  commandments, 
for  I  think  it  is  wrong  for  a  man  who  is  a  Christian 
to  use  sacred  language  to  advocate  even  what  he 
considers  sound  ;  but  I  wanted  to  speak  to  the  tenant- 
farmers  in  their  own  language  upon  the  land  question. 
1  do  not  think  it  was  disseminated  by  Land  League 
funds. 

But  while  you  regret  the  form,  what  do  you  say  to 
the  substance  ? — Certainly  I  believe  now  every 
sentiment  I  therein  expressed,  and  if  I  had  to  do  it 
again  I  should  take  the  same  course. 

It  has  been  stated  by  the  Attorney-General  that  it 
was  proved  to  have  been  paid  for  by  the  Land 
League  ? 

The  Attoeney-Gesbeal.— I  did  not  draw  any  dis- 
tinction in  my  own  mind  between  Mr.  Davitt  and  the 
Land  League,  My  friend  may  take  it  that  I  was  re- 
ferring to  Mr.  Davitt,  although  I  do  not  admit  that  it 
is  the  same  thing. 

With  reference  to  Devoy,  was  the  letter  referred  to 
by  the  Attorney-General  printed  and  circulated  by  the 
Land  League  ? — Not  the  letter  referred  to,  but 
another  letter  of  Devoy's  with  one  of  Matthew  Harris's 
was  published  at  the  same  time. 

Devoy  sent  this  letter  to  the  Freeman's  Journal  as 
a  reply  to  the  Irishman  for  attacking  tfie  Land 
League  in  the  name  of  the  extreme  party  ? — Yes,  in 
order  to  repudiate  these  attacks  these  letters  were 
published. 

Except  the  postscript  there  is  nothing  remarkable 
in  Matthew  Harris's  letter  'I — It  is  only  fair  to  him 
that  it  should  be  read. 

The  Attorney-General  suggested  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  read  the  letter,  as  it  had  already  been 
read  at  a  previous  stage  in  the  proceedings. 

Sir  C.  Kussell  assented. 

The  Court  then  adjourned  for  luncheon. 

On  reassembling,  the  examination  of  Mr.  Davitt 
was  proceeded  with. 

Sir  C.  Eussbll.— I  have  here,  my  Lords,  a  letter 
from  John  Devoy  on  the  political  situation  in  Ire- 
land. It  appeared  in  the  Freeman's  Journal  on  June 
18.  1880.  Perhaps  one  of  my  learned  friends  will 
read  it. 

Mr.  LocKWOOD  then  read  the  letter,  as  follows  : — 

"  Some  18  months  ago  you  were  good  enongh  to 
publish  a  letter  of  mine,  roughly  sketching  out  a  plan 
by  which  I  and  many  others  who  had  given  some 
attention   to    Irish  aSairs   thought  a  common  basis  of 
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political  action  might  be  arrived  at  between  several 
sections  of  the  Irish  people,  then  separated  by  strong 
differences  of  opinion,  but  having  many  objects  in 
common.  That  letter  and  some  public  utterances  of 
Mr,  Michael  Davitt  of  a  similar  tendency  were  made 
the  subject  of  hot  discussion  at  the  time,  and  in  the 
rather  animated  controversies  which  have  recently 
taken  place  in  Ireland  allusions  more  or  less  direct 
have  been  frequently  made  to  the  policy  supposed  .to 
be  indicated  in  these  pronouncements.  I  have  no 
wish  to  go  over  the  same  groimd  again,  and  I  am 
quite  satisfied  with  the  progress  already  made  in 
placing  Irish  national  politics  on  a  broader  and  more 
comprehensive  platform,  although  much  yet  remains 
to  be  done.  Many  incidents,  however,  which  have 
occurred  within  the  past  few  months,  many  statements 
made  in  the  course  of  your  late  warm  discussions, 
prompt  me  to  again  ask  space  in  the  Freeman  for 
some  remarks  on  the  present  political  situation  in 
Ireland. 

"  The  discussions  I  refer  to  have,  of  course,  mainly 
dealt  with  the  land  question,  and  considerable  atten- 
tion has  been  aiven  to  the  supposed  attitude  of  the 
Nationalists  towards  it.  But  in  some  quarters  the  con- 
troversy has  taken  a  much  wider  rantfe,  and,  looking 
over  the  Irish  papers  for  the  last  three  months,  a 
good  deal  of  strong  language  is  to  be  found  on  the 
merits  of  agitation  in  general  as  a  means  of  obtain- 
ing a  political  end,  and  on  the  personal  character  of 
the  agitators  now  at  work  among  the  people.  In  fact, 
it  is  hard  to  find  a  subject,  from  the  reconstruction  of 
human  societv  or  the  creation  of  a  brand  new  famine- 
proof  Ireland  to  the  '  dictatorship  '  of  Mr.  Parnell, 
that  has  not  been  fiercely  argued.  You  have  had 
meetings  smashed  up  and  abortive  attempts  to  smash 
up  others,  and  gentlemen  of  standing  in  the  national 
movementwho  have  been  rather  outspoken  in  denouncing 
such  practices  in  the  past  have  either  maintained 
a  suspicious  silence  regarding  these  disturbances  or 
said  in  substance  '  Don't  nail  his  ears  to  the  pump.' 
Then  come  the  explanations,  recriminations,  abuse  of 
individuals,  insinuations  of  unworthy  motives,  and  the 
nsaal  incidents  of  an  Irish  controversy.  Everybody, 
as  Qsaal,  is  right,  and  everybody  else  is  wrong.  No 
Irishman  ever  makes  a  mistake,  nor  can  he  ever  find 
any  one  who  cares  a  rush  for  the  country  but  himself. 
And  it  is  in  the  name  of  Ireland  that  everything  is 
done,  whether  it  be  the  tearing  of  Mr.  Parnell 's 
trousers,  the  breaking  of  a  head  or  the  back  of,a 
chair  in  the  Rotunda,  or  the  shying  of  a  rotten  egg, 
supplied  by  the  Dublin  liquor  dealers,  at  Mr.  A.  M. 
Sullivan.  Oath-breakers  have  been  '  pitched  into  ' 
in  a  style  to  satisfy  the  most  rigid  moralist — at  least, 
if  the  moralist  did  not  know  that  it  is  only  '  oath- 
breakers  '  who  support  the  Land  League  who  are 
denounced.  In  fact,  one  would  think  that  there  were 
no  '  oath-breakers  '  at  all  on  the  other  side,  if  one 
had  no  other  evidence  than  the  support  given  to  some 
and  the  charitable  silence  extended  to  others — in  lieu, 
it  may  be  supposed,  of  the  important  service  rendered 
'  to  Ireland'  by  opposing  other  '  oath-breakers  '  who 
are  on  the  wrong  side.  All  this  has  not  appeared  in 
the  Freeman,  but  the  results  have  taken  up  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  your  space. 

"  While  on  this  subject  of  '  oath-breaking  '  permit 
me  to  set  myself  right  with  regard  to  a  rumour  that 
has  recently  been  circulated  about  me.  Although  of 
a  personal  nature,  it  has  also  a  political  bearing,  and, 
I  believe,  was  started  with  a  view  to  create  some 
disturbance  in  a  certain  rather  numerous  section  of 
the  Irish  National   party.    I    find  the  following  para- 


graph in  several  of  the  '  Irish  '  papers  recently  come 
to  hand  : — 

"  '  Mr.  John  Devoy,  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
"  new  departure  "  in  Irish  politics,  in  which  the 
alliance  between  the  Fenians  and  the  Pamellites  was 
proposed,  will,  it  is  stated,  become  a  candidate  for 
the  county  Tipperary  in  the  room  of  Mr.  P.  J. 
Smyth.' 

"  This  statement  is  sheer  nonsense,  and  I  think  I 
am  justified  in  believing  it  had  its  origin  in  malice. 
I  would  not  enter  the  British  Parliament  if  by  any 
chance  elected.  I  would  not  under  any  circumstances 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Queen  (or  King)  of 
England,  and  I  entirely  disapprove  of  Nationalists  of 
my  opinions  and  connexions  doing  so.  All  my  friends 
in  the  national  movement  know  this,  and  therefore  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  author  of  the  statement  is  a 
friend  of  mine,  either  personally  or  politically.  Mr. 
Smyth  has,  I  am  glad  to  see,  reconsidered  his  resolu- 
tion to  resign  ;  but  the  publication  of  the  paragraph 
has  nevertheless  served  the  purpose  for  which  I  feel 
certain  it  was  intended — viz.,  to  make  it  appoar 
that  I  am  anxious,  or  at  least  willing,  to  go  into 
Parliament.  The  reference  to  the  '  new  departure  ' 
leaves  no  doabt  of  this  on  my  mind,  and  I  shall  not 
be  surprised  to  see  the  paragraph  in  question  made 
the  text  for  articles,  letters,  and  speeches  denouncing 
my  '  departure  from  the  true  path  '  and  my 
'  abandonment  of  the  physical  force  policy  '  of 
freeing  Ireland.  Of  course  I  can  stand  any  amount 
of  that,  especially  from  people  who,  it  on  the  '  true 
path  '  at  all,  are  sitting  down  idly  blocking  it  up 
and  impeding  all  movement,  or  following  paths  lead- 
ing nowhere.  I  can  afford  to  disregard  abuse  from 
'patriots  '  whose  'physical  force  policy  '  is  confined  to 
smashing  the  heads  and  tearing  the  breeches  of  men 
who  differ  slightly  with  them  in  opinion,  with  an 
occasional  variation  in  the  way  of  a  volley  of 
rotten  eggs.  Whether  the  volley  be  fired  in  the 
interest  of  the  Irish  whisky  trade  or  in  that  of 
even  a  shadowy  Irish  Republic,  I  must  take  the 
liberty  of  doubting  the  prowess  of  men  trained  in 
such  tactics  if  placed  in  front  of  a  police  barrack  or 
a  platoon  of  British  infantry,  and  my  conviction  that 
if  we  have  to  wait  for  an  Irish  Kepublic,  or  a  free 
Ireland  of  any  kind,  till  the  work  can  be  done  by 
such  men  and  such  methods, the  '  crack  of  doom  '  will 
come  and  find  us  still  waiting.  Fortunately,  however, 
the  Nationalists  who  believe  in  these  practices  are 
very  few  in  namber,  and  many  of  those  who  partici- 
pated in  the  recent  disgraceful  proceedings  were 
induced  to  do  so  by  misrepresentation  of  the  worst 
kind.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  rumour 
about  my  intention  to  become  a  candidate  for 
Tipperary  was  deliberately  set  afloat  for  the  simple 
purpose  of  making  certain  young  men  believe  that  I 
also  was  a  '  deserter.' 

"  There  are  many  people  in  Ireland,  unfortunately, 
who  can  be  inHuenced,  at  least  for  a  time,  by  the 
dexterous  use  of  high-sounding  phrases  and  by  the 
affectation  of  a  rigid  adherence  to  principle,  which 
is  made  the  excuse  for  inaction  and  the  cloak  for 
personal  malice.  Very  few  have  the  means  of  finding 
out  the  hollowness  of  all  this  cant  about  '  the  true 
path  '  and  the  slightness  of  the  wear  and  tear  to 
which  that  thorny  path  is  subjected  by  the  amount  of 
motion  performed  on  it.  Fewer  still  perhaps  know 
how  many  cosy  little  spots  are  to  be  found  on  it 
where  wearied  patriots  may  lie  down  and  sleep,  at 
perfect  libenty  to  dream  of  the  glorious  Ireland  we 
shall  doubtless   have  some  time  or  other  without  the 
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bother  of  working  for  it.  It  is  so  much  easier  to 
dream  of  regenerating  Ireland  than  to  go  out  into 
the  turmoil  and  strain  of  everyday  politics,  and,  with 
&  fixed  purpose  ever  in  view,  toil  and  strive  and 
battle  for  its  attainment,  help  to  give  the  people  that 
political  training  without  which  a  '  free  Ireland  ' 
would  be  almost  useless  to  them  for  a  generation,  and 
endeavour  to  create  the  condition  that  would  make  a 
real  effort  for  freedom  possible.  This  flinging  of 
phrases  and  imputation  of  bad  motives  are  part  of  a 
system  under  which  hundreds  of  intelligent  young  men 
in  Ireland  to-day  are  impatiently  chafing,  but  without 
the  moral  courage  to  tear  the  veil  from  the  wretched 
sham.  This  twaddle  about  '  constitutional  agitation  ' 
is  an  element  of  disturbance  in  Irish  polities  which 
cannot  be  ignored,  because  it  is  associated  with  the 
names  of  a  few  men  of  respectable  character  and 
standing  in  the  national  movement,  but  who  really 
stand  almost  alone  in  their  opposition  to  '  agitation.' 
It  is  an  evidence  of  the  difficulty  of  doing  any  real 
good  for  Ireland  While  vituperation  takes  the  place 
of  argument, and  while  the  best  energies  of  each  little 
clique  or  party  are  devoted  to  foiling  the  schemes  of 
some  other  set  of  people  and  preventing  anything 
from  being  done  in  the  country  that  is  not  acceptable 
to  themselves.  The  worst  of  all  this  is  that  the  public 
mind  is  misled  as  to  the  real  attitude  of  a  large 
section  of  the  national  party,  and  the  mouthings  of 
every  driveller  who  has  learned  a  few  phrases  by  rote 
are  given  a  certain  political  significance. 

"  What  is  the  real  attitude  of  the  Nationalists 
towards  the  land  inovement,  and  what  would  it  be 
towards  any  broad  and  comprehensive  national  move- 
ment that  may  be  started  in  the  future  ?  Great  eflforts 
have  recently  been  made  to  make  them  hostile,  and 
to  make  the  public  believe  that  they  are  at  present 
hostile,  to  all  such  movements,  but  I  feel  confident 
these  eiPorts  will  fail,  because  I  have  faith  in  the 
intelligence  and  common  sense  of  the  great  majority. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  individually  the 
majority  of  the  Nationalists  give  an  active  and 
earnest  support  to  the  Land  League  without  relinquish- 
ing their  own  principles,  and  they  would  give  a 
similar  support  to  any  really  sound  and  well-managed 
national  movement  acting  by  constitutional  methods. 
And  where  they  hold  aloof,  they  give  no  countenance 
to  rowdyism,  of  which^  those  who  do  nothing  for  Ire- 
land have  the  monopoly.  This  is  true  to  even  a  much 
greater  extent  of  Irish-American  Nationalists.  It  is 
qualified,  however,  by  the  undoubted  frfct  that  a  feel- 
ing, which  is  not  without  considerable  justification 
in  the  action  of  individuals,  has  got  possession  of 
some  inihds  that  the  Land  League  is  being  used  to 
quietly  and  steadily  sap  the  foundations  of  the  ad- 
vanced national  movement  and  gradually  build  up  a 
power  that  would  crush  it  out  of  existence.  Personally 
I  have  no  fear  of  this  ;  nor  do  I  believe  there  is  a 
man  in  the  Land  League  with  either  the  ability,  the 
strength  of  will,  or  the  influence  to  play  such  a  rdle 
even  if  the  idea  were  entertained.  If  any  man  were 
insane  enough  to  make  the  attempt,  he  would  provoke 
a  conflict  that  would  last  but  a  short  time  indeed, 
and  the  Land  League  would  have  disappeared  at  the 
end  of  it.  I  don't  think  any  such  conflict  will  come, 
and  I  don't  see  why  it  should.  A  conflict  could  not, 
I  am  convinced,  be  brought  about  in  any  other  way, 
and  therefore  it  may  be  considered  out  of  the  question. 

"  For  my  part  I  would  much  rather  see  a  repre- 
sentative body  in  Ireland  speaking  for  the  country  on 
the  national  question,  and  dealing  with  all  minor 
qnestions   which   demand   present  'attention,  than   a 


body  confining  itself  to  the  land  alone.  If  there  is 
not  now  such  a  body,  the  Nationalists  referred  to  are 
chiefly  to  blame.  I  hope  soon  to  see  such  a  move- 
ment, and  claim  that  the  coimtry  is  steadily  and 
rapidly  advancing  towards  it.  The  land  movement,  in 
my  opinion,  has  done  a  great  deal  to  prepare  the  way 
for  such  an  expression  of  the  national  will,  and  to 
demonstrate  its  necessity.  It  was  the  most  natural 
movement  that  has  taken  place  in  Ireland  for  many 
years,  and  its  initiation  was  the  immediate  result  of 
last  year's  failure  of  the  crops.  The  utter  ruin  of  the 
harvest  left  the  people  completely  at  the  mercy  of  a 
relentless  and  murderous  system,  and  their  own  bitter 
experience  told  them  of  the  fate  that  awaited  them. 
They  determined  to  seek  a  remedy  in  time,  and  the 
land  movement  was  the  work  of  the  people's  own 
hands.  If  men  who  know  the  people,  and  who  saw 
what  an  unequal  struggle  was  before  them,  stepped  in 
and  gave  shape  and  direction  to  their  efforts,  it  will 
be  found  hereafter  that,  instead  of  inciting  to  a 
social  warfare,  they  simply  averted  utter  chao&  It 
was  a  spontaneous  movement  of  the  people  themselves, 
and  all  the  efforts  of  all  the  public  men  in  Ireland 
combined  could  not  have  prevented  it  in  one  form 
or  another.  ■ 

"  If  the  western  peasantry,  with  ruin  and 
extermination  staring  them  in  the  face,  had  been  left 
to  themselves,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  there 
would  have  been  scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed 
such  as  no  real  friend  of  Ireland  wants  to  see.  Will 
any  one  who  has  watclied  the  revival  among  the  Irish 
people  of  the  old  spirit  of  stubborn  independence 
which  centuries  of  degradation  had  almost  crushed  out 
— will  any  one  who  has  noted  the  different  temper  of  • 
the  peasantry  during  the  present  agitation  from  that 
shown  in  the  last  land  movement — for  a  moment 
imagine  that  an  agrarian  uprising  would  not  have 
followed  the  first  attempt  at  wholesale  eviction  last 
autumn  if  the  people  had  not  been  taught  to  hope  for 
safety  from  other  methods  ?  Without  a  strong  and 
vigorous  agitation,  and  without  combination  among 
the  farmers,  the  landlords  would  certainly  have 
evicted  bywholesale,and  the  people  would  as  certainly 
have  resisted.  Of  course,  they  would  have  been 
crushed,  and  their  resistance  would  have  been  made 
the  pretext  for  the  depopulation  of  large  districts  of 
the  country.  A  score  or  two  of  landlords,  a  few 
hundred  policemen  and  soldiers,  and,  perhaps,  some 
thousands  of  the  people  would  have  been  slaughtered, 
famine  and  pestilence  would  have  raged  unchecked 
through  all  the  western  counties,  and  we  should  have 
witnessed  such  an  exodus  as  would  have  made  all  pre- 
vious ones  seem  the  merest  driblets.  And  does  it  ever 
occur  to  the  critics  of  the  land  agitation  to  ask  what 
would  the  Irish  people  in  America  and  in  England 
have  been  doing  all  this  time  ?  These  gentlemen 
strangely  misunderstand  their  exiled  countrymen  if 
they  for  a  moment  suppose  they  would  have  remained 
idle  spectators,  and  they  must  be  sanguine  indeed  it 
they  imagine  that  their  own  little  parties  and  pro- 
grammes would  have  Survived  the  convulsion  that 
would  have  ensued.  Some  of  the  Nationalist  critics 
of  the  land  movement  seem  to  be  blind  to  the  fact 
that  the  country  has  just  passed— or  is  now  pissing— 
through  a  great  social  crisis  which  threatened  the 
very  existence  of  the  people,  and  that  if  anything 
was  ever  to  be  done  for  Ireland  the  first  thing 
necessary  was  to  keep  the  people  on  the  soil.  With 
all  its  shortcomings  and  its  mistakes,  I  claim  the 
land  movement  has  so  far  succeeded  in  effeeting  this 
and  made  it  possible'to  keep  alive  a   national  move- 
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ment  in  the  future.  The  Land  League  is  not  perfect, 
and  I  don't  know  of  anything  in  Ireland  that  is. 
Face  to  face  with  a  great  emergency,  it  was  formed 
in  a  hurry  and,  during  a  constant  series  of  political 
excitements, having  to  fight  for  its  existence  on  every 
side,  it  would  be  strange  if  it  did  not  commit  many 
blunders.  Its  programme,  being  somewhat  crude,  has 
been  sharply  criticized.  But  the  criticism  of  our 
opponents'  policy  is  a  much  easier  task  than  the  sub- 
stitution of  one  of  our  own.  It  has  been  thus  with  the 
few  Nationalists  who  have  denounced  the  Land 
League.  They  have  nothing  to  offer  instead,  and  they 
are  doing  nothing  to  further  their  own  principles. 
Their  '  policy  '  appears  to  consist  in  finding  fault 
with  and  flinging  hard  names  at  every  one  who 
attempts  to  do  anything,  and  in  trying  to  get  the 
country  to  wait  till  they  are  ready  for  something  or 
other  ^hich  does  not  appear  to  be  very  clear  even  to 
themselves.  They  dou't  like  to  be  disturbed  anyhow 
by  restless  and  '  half -educated  '  people,  who  won't 
allow  themselves  to  be  sat  upon,  and  who  think  that 
though  Thomas  Davis  has  written  many  noble 
things,  the  country  might  do  better  than  lazily  poring 
over  his  writings  and  dreaming  of  some  time  in  the 
far  distant  future  when  independence  might,  by  some 
possibility  or  other,  be  attained.  Those  half-fledged 
young  men  have  done  more  in  one  short  year  to  attract 
the  world's  attention  to  Ireland,  and  to  arouse  the 
Irish  people  at  home  and  abroad  to  the  necessity  of 
making  an  efEort  tolif  t  the  country  out  of  bondage,than 
their  critics  have  done  during  their  whole  lifetime, 
and  this  ungenerous  abuse' and  constant  sneering  only 
injure  those  who  indulge  in  them.  The  Land  League 
has  taught  the  Irish  agricultural  classes  their 
strength,  and  has  given  them  habits  of  organization 
and  discipline,  and  almost  removed  that  fear  of  the 
landlord  which  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  all  in- 
dependent political  action.  Any  effort  to  break  down 
the  power  of  the  landlords  must  serve  the  national 
cause,  for  they  enjoy,  not  alone  a  monopoly  of  the 
land,  but  of  the  whole  local  administration  of  the 
country,  which  enables  them  to  practically  stifle  the 
voice  of  the  nation  and  crush  out  all  opposition  to 
English  rule.  The  breaking-down  of  the  power  of  the 
landlords  must  naturally  result  in  a  radical  change  in 
the  local  bodies  in  which  they  now  exercise  control, 
and  the  possession  of  these  bodies  by  the  National 
party  would  mean  so  many  positions  won  from  the 
enemy,  from  which  the  struggle  could  be  pursued  with 
greater  advantage, 

' '  The  demands  of  the  League  will  not  be  granted 
by  a  Parliament  of  British  landlords.  Of  course  they 
won't.  But  is  that  a  reason  why  the  right  principles 
of  the  Land  League  should  not  be  laid  down  ?  The 
Irish  people,  pending  the  solution  of  the  national 
question,  have  a  right  to  say  how  they  would,  if  they 
had  the  power,  settle  all  their  great  social  and 
political  problems — land  tenure,  local  government, 
education,  franchise,  industries,  &c. — and  if  these 
questions  are  to  be  discussed  in  Parliament,  Irish 
members  should  be  compelled  to  say  what  the  country 
wants,  no  matter  how  little  England  may  be  disposed 
to  give.  The  less  we  ask  the  less  we  shall  get.  I 
Eitta  ch  infinitely  more  importance  to  the  organization 
of  the  people  and  the  work  done  in  Ireland  than  to 
anything  that  may  be  done  in  Parliament.  In  fact, 
the  really  important  part  of  the  movement  is  that 
which  is  carried  on  outside  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  it  is  only  the  wilfully  ignorant  or  prejudiced  who 
will  maintain  that  a  solid  combina.tioE  among  the 
farmers, supported  by  a  majority  of  the  people,  oSeiing 


an  unceasing  passive  resistance  to  eviction  and  to 
landlord  exactions,  would  not  eventually  break  down 
the  present  land  system  or  any  other  similar  system, 
and  force  Parliament  to  legislation  which  no  amount 
of  '  activity,'  eloquence,  or  obstruction  inside  the 
House  of  Commons  could  obtain.  And  this  work  of 
organization,  this  extra-Parliamentary  propaganda,  is 
only  now  fairly  initiated.  If  our  clever  and 
ambitious  young  men  would  only  k)ok  a  little  into  the 
future  they  would  see  how  much  more  good  they  could 
do  at  home  among  the  people,  organizing, counselling, 
educating  them  for  the  long  and  arduous  struggle 
before  them  than  in  strutting  ground  London  as 
members  of  Parliament.  If  only  ten  earnest,  intelli- 
gent, courageous  young  men  could  be  found  to  devote 
their  time  to  this  work,  steadily  refusing  to  go  into 
Parliament,  they  could  accomplish  more  than  all  the 
Irish  members  put  together,  and  acting  as  one  man 
inside  Parliament.  Have  we  hot  such  men  among  us  ? 
Are  there  not  men  in  Ireland  who  understand  that 
tinsel  and  feathers  and  initials  after  a  name  do  not 
constitute  leadership  ?  The  real  work  of  all  great 
movements  is  done  in  the  fields  and  cottages,  in  the 
workshops  and  the  meeting-halls,  and  at  the  desk,  not 
on  the  carpeted  floors  or  cushioned  seats  of  legislative 
chambers.  Certainly,  there  is  plenty  of  work  to  be 
done  in  Parliament,  and  the  best  men  possible  should 
be  sent  there,  seeing  the  people  will  send  some  one  ; 
but  I  claim  there  is  a  higher  and  a  nobler,  if  more 
arduous  work,  to  be  done  outside,  and  that  there  are 
some  men  in  Ireland  who  should  not  go  to  Parliament 
under  any  circumstances.  But  then  the  farmer.?  would 
become  loyal  to  lingland  and  oppose  independence, 
we  are  told,  if  the  land  question  were  settled,  even 
moderately  well,  by  the  English  Parliament. 

"  I  consider  this  and  similar  assertions  the  greatest 
slander  on  the  Irish  cause,  for  the  cause  which  depends 
for  ultimate  success  on  the  maintenance  of  grievances 
is  lost  by  anticipation.  The  theory,  followed  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  amounts  simply  to  this.  In  order 
that  the  Irish  farmers  and  other  classes  of  the  Irish 
people  may  be  induced  to  work  for  independence  and 
continue  to  hate  England,  they  must  be  kept  in  such 
misery  that  their  services  in  the  cause  of  independ- 
ence will  be  of  little  use,  and  their  hatred  of  England 
worthy  only  of  contempt.  In  order  to  give  us  a  chanco 
of  obtaining  independence  the  country  must  be  kept 
in  such  a  condition  as  to  be  unable  to  exert  the  neces- 
sary strength  to  win  it.  I  repudiate  such  advocacy  of 
nationality  and  contend  that  its  best  allies  will  be 
found  in  a  sturdy,  well-fed,  well-clad,  and  comfort- 
ably-housed agricultural  population,  giving  employment 
to  a  correspondingly  comfortable  class  in  the  towns. 
Nationality  has  nothing  but  defeat  before  it  while 
dependent  on  rags  and  misery  for  support.  The  best 
friend  of  the  national  cause, therefore, is  the  man  who, 
while  steadily  adhering  to  his  own  principles  and 
working  for  them,  does  his  best  through  the  moans  at 
hand  to  lift  his  countrymen  out  of  the  slough  of 
poverty,  degradation,  and  despair.  He  is  no  friend 
of  Ireland  who,  even  for  a  fancied  or  temporary  gain 
to  the  national  cause,  would  suppress  liberty  of  speech 
or  interfere  with  the  right    of  public  meeting. 

"  Some  gentlemen  of  rather  Conservative  tendencies 
advocate  a  peasant  proprietary,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  tend  to  make  the  agricultural  population  Con- 
servative. These  gentlemen  have  just  as  good  a  right 
to  believe  that  such  a  settlement  of  the  land  question 
would  make  fat,  contented  subjects  of  Queen  Victoria 
of  the  Irish  farmers  as  I  have  to  hope  that  with 
increased   prosperity   and    independence   they    would 
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become  sturdier  and  more  stiff-necked,  and  resent 
more  strenuously  than  now  the  assumption  by  lEiagland 
of  the  right  to  rule  Ireland.  There  is  no  reason  why 
people  of  these  conflicting  views  should  not  work 
together  for  an  object  which  both  believe  to  be  good. 
Neither  has  any  control  over  the  future,  nor  has  one 
the  right  to  say  to  the  other  where  his  career  of  pro- 
gress shall  stop.  For  my  part,  I  want  to  see  Ireland 
placed  in  such  a  position  that  she  can  decide  for  her- 
self whether  such  a  connexion  with  England  shall  con- 
tinue or  not.  If  she  should  decide  against  my  wishes 
I  should  have  no  more  righb  to  complain  than  the 
Conservative  land-jeformer  would  have  if  her  voice 
were  raised  for  independence.  And  when  men  work 
together  for  a  common  object,  it  is  much  easier  to 
reconcile  differences  of  opinion  than  when  they  are 
arrayed  in  opposing  camps.  The  right, in  all  such  cases, 
tas  the  best  cnance.  "  Respectfully  yours, 

"  John  Devoy." 

Sir  C.  Russell  (to  witness).— Before  I  leave  your 
story,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  America,  I  want  to  ask 
you  about  one  other  name  prominently  mentioned  here 
— Mr.  Sullivan,  of  Chicago  ? — Oh,  yes. 

How  long  have  you  known  him  ? — I  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Sullivan  on  the  occasion  of  my 
first  visit  to  Chicago,  in  1878.  On  each  occasion  of 
my  visits  to  that  city  1  made  Mr.  Sullivan's  hospit- 
able home  my  residence.  I  have  the  highest  opinion 
of  Mr.  Sullivan  both  as  to  his  ability  as  a  lawyer, 
his  character  as  a  citizen,  and  his  honour  as  a  man, 
and  I  believe  him  to  be  incapable  of  doing  anything 
dishonourable. 

You  also  made  the  close  acquaintance  of  his  wife  ? 
—Yes,  I  have  the  honour  of  including  Mrs.  Sullivan 
among  my  friends. 

And  you  have  seen  her  lately  in  London  ?— Yes, 
during  the  adjournment  of  the  Court  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  speaking  to  her.  She  has  been  in  Paris 
representing    a  syndicate  of  American  papers. 

The  PkesidenT. — Her  name  has  not  been  introduced 
here. 

SiE  C.  Russell. — I  think  there  was  a  reference  to 
her.  my  Lord.  My  industrious  friend  Mr.  Bonan  un- 
earthed some  book  of  hers,  I  think. 

The  Pbbsidbnt. — Yes,  there  was  a  reference. 

Witness. — I  may  say,  with  reference  to  that  book 
which  has  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bonan,  that  I  do 
net  know  any  book  which  has  done  more  to  enlighten 
American  public  opinion  on  the  merits  of  Home  Enle 
than  that  book.  • 

Sir  C.  KuSSEll. — You  returned  from  the  United 
States  in  December,  1880  ?— About  December  20, 1880. 

I  think  you  left  the  affairs  of  the  Land  League  in 
America  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  Bev.  Mr, 
Walsh,  of  Waterbury  ?— Yes. 

On  your  return  to  Ireland  were  you  made  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  there  had  been  some  outrages,  1 
believe  not  very  many,  but  some,  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  of  an  agrarian  kind  ? — I  learnt  that  before 
going  to  Ireland  from  the  American  Press.  Mr, 
Farnell  saw  me  in  Dabliu  on  my  arrival,  and  I  told 
him  what  the  feeliog  in  America  was  in  reference  to 


these  outrages.  The  American  Press  condemned  them 
strongly  without  an  exception  and  called  upon  the 
leaders  of  the  agitation  in  Ireland  to  do  their  best  to 
put  them  down.  Mr.  Parnell  told  me  he  was  very 
much  concerned  abuuii  these  outrages  also,  and  it  was 
then  agreed  that  I  should  draft  a  circular  in  the  name 
of  the  executive  of  the  Land  League  and  send  it  to 
all  the  branches  of  the  Land  League.  Before  going 
to  Dablin,  immediately  on  my  arrival  in  Queenstown, 
I  expressed  similar  opinions  to  those  I  have  stated 
now  in  an  interview  and  in  a  speech.  I  called  the 
attention  of  the  Irish  people  tu  the  tone  of  the  Ame- 
rican Press  and  said  that  nothing  would  tend  more  to 
alienate  sympathy  in  America  from  the  Iifish  move- 
ment than  a  continuance  of  agrarian  outrage. 

Did  you  upon  your  return  make,  yourself — inaddition 
to  the  preparation  and  issuing  of  this  circular— a 
number  of  informal  speeches  throughout  the  country  ? 
— I  did.  I  delivered  about  30  speeches  in  the  days 
between  my  arrival  from  America  and  my  arrest  in 
February, 

I  think  a  good  many  of  these  30  speeches  have 
already  been  read  ? — They  were  read  during  Mr. 
Farnell's  examination. 

Were  you  able  to  form,  from  your  inquiries  and  your 
observation,  any  opiniou  as  to  the  class  from  whom 
these  outrages  proceeded  ?— Well,  I  can  ouly  state 
what  was  told  nis  by  priests  and  others  in  the  West  of 
Ireland,  with  whom  I  had  some  conversation  about 
these  outrages. 

And  from  what  class  were  they  supposed  to  proceed  ? 
— I  think  from  local  agrarian  bodies  of  half-a-dozen 
or  a  dozen,  or  perhaps  a  couple  of  men  in  a  place. 

I  mean  what  class  ? — Chiefly  the  sons  of  small 
tenant-farmers,  and  it  is  singular,  but  true,  that  in 
the  western  counties  the  leader  of  these  bands  was  an 
ex-Militiaman  or  an  ex-soldier  of  some  kind. 

That  is  your  information  ? — Yes. 

You  were  arrested  on  February  3,  1881,  on  the 
ostensible  ground  that  you  had  not  reported  yourself 
on  year  ticket-of-leave  ? — Yes,  that  was  all  farce  ;  I 
had  ceased  to  report  myself  for  a  couple  of  years.  I 
reported  myself  to  the  police  after  1  came  out  of 
prison  in  order  that  by  so  doing  I  might  influence  the 
authorities  to  release  the  remaining  prisoners.  When 
the  last  man  was  released  I  refused  to  report  myself 
any  more.  I  had  not  been  molested  during  two  years, 
during  which  I  had  not  reported  myself,  and  I  was 
arrested  on  the  ground  that  I  had  not  reported  myself. 
But  I  would  like  to  express  my  opinion  as  to  why  I 
was  arrested. 

Well,  do  not  do  that.  At  all  events,  have  you  any 
objection,  Mr.  Davitt,  to  every  speech  which  you 
delivered  in  that  inte.rval,  from  your  return  from 
America  in  December  until  your  arrest  in  February, 
every  syllable  of  those  speeches  being  read  ?— Oh, 
not  the  slightest. 

You  were  kept  in  prison  at  Portland  until  May  6, 
1882,  when  you  were  released  ?— Yes.   » 
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And  you  reached  London,  I  think,  on  the  same  even- 
ing about  8  or  9  o'clock  ?— Yes. 

And  do  you  recollect  if  you  were  on  that  day  before 
your  release  visited  at  Portland  by  Mr.  Famellt  Mr. 
Dillon,  and,  I  think,  Mr.  O'Kelly  ?— Yes. 

Who  had  themselves  been  very  shortly  released  ?— 
Two  days  previously  from  Kilmainham.  I  learnt  sub- 
sequently that  it  had  been  stated  in  the  Hou$e  of 
Commons  and  in  the  Press  that  I  would  be  likely  to 
refuse  my  release  on  condition  of  ticket-ot-leave,  and 
they  came  down  to  persuade  me  to  accept  the  con- 
ditions . 

Oh  your  way  you  discussed  the  events  that  had 
happened  ?— Yes,  I  had  not  heard  any  news  from  the 
outer  world  for  15  months,  and  Mr.  Pamell,  Mr. 
Dillon,  and  Mr.  O'Kelly  told  me  of  the  events  that 
had  occurred. 

I  think  you  were  supplied  with  "  Hansard  "  ?— It 
was  sent,  but  I  got  it  the  day  after  my  release. 
(Laughter.) 

You  heard  of  the  substitution  of  Lord  Spencer  and 
Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  for  Lord  Cowper  and  Mr. 
Forster  ? — Yes,  I  learnt  that  in  a  conversation  in  the 
train  on  the  way  to  London.  That  was  referred  to  as 
a  hopeful  change.  We  were  all  jubilant  at  the  idea 
that  we  were  eoing  to  get  something  as  a  reward  of 
our  labours  that  would  quieten  down  the  country  and 
give  us  some  rest  from  our  agitation. 

Are  you  fond  of  agitation  for  its  own  sake  ? — Indeed 
I  am  not.  1  am  willing  to  give  it  up  to-morrow  if  I 
saw  some  hope  of  happiness  for  Ireland  ;  not  other- 
wise. 

The  same  evening,  I  think,  you  heard  from  Mr. 
Bennett  Burleigh  a  rumour  of  the  fearful  Phcenix 
Park  murders  ? — Yes,  late  that  night.  We  refused  to 
believe  it  ;  we  retired  with  a  full  disbelief  in  it. 
k  I  think  the  next  morning,  at  a,  very  early  hour,  you 
were  visited  by  Mr.  Henry  George,  who  came  into 
your  bed  room  and  confirmed  the  sad  intelligence  ?— 
Yes,  at  5  o'clock  he  came  in  and  told  me  that  the 
worst  thing  that  had  happened  to  Ireland  for  60  years 
had  occurred.  I  recall  every  incident  of  that  tale  as 
clearly  as  possible. 

Do  you  remember  Mr.  Pamell  coming  to  see  you  ? 
—Yes,  Mr.  Pamell  came  into  my  room.  I  was  alone 
at  the  time  ;  Mr.  Dillon  had  gone  downstairs.  He 
sat  down  on  the  sofa  and  addressed  me  as  follows  : — 
"  Davitt,  I  am  going  to  send  in  my  resignation  to 
Cork  to-night  ;  I  refuse  to  remain  any  longer  in  the 
Irish  movement  when  irresponsible  men  of  whom  we 
knoiy  nothing  can  come  behind  our  backs  aird  perpe- 
trate a  deed  of  this  kind."  And  it  required  all  my 
influence  to  prevent  him  from  carrying  out  his  resolu- 
tion. 

Was  he  apparently  broken  down  ? — I  never  saw  him 
suffering  from  such  keen  '  emotion — utterly  broken 
down.  He  thought,  as  we  all  thought,  that  there  was 
an  end  of  the  Irish  constitutional  movement. 

Do  you  recollect  what  you  said  to  him  to  try  to 
induce   him   to  forego   this   resolution  ?— Yes,  I  (old 


him  that  he  was  called  upon  then  more  than  ever  to 
remain  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  people  in  order  to 
prevent  those  who  had  prepetrated  this  deed  from 
carrying  out  some  other. 

Was  it  on  that  occasion  that  the  suggestion  came 
from  yourself  that  the  manifesto  should  be  written  ? — 
Yes,  I  immediately  suggested  that  we  should  do 
something  to  issue  a  manifesto  to  calm  the  minds  of 
the  English  .people  and  to  influence  action  on  behalf 
of  the  Irish  people  in  that  crisis. 

And  I  think  you  took  immediate  steps  by  wiring  the 
terms  of  the  manifesto  to  Mr.  Alfred  Webb,  whj  was 
the  treasurer  ? — Yes  ;  but  before  it  was  drawn  up 
several  other  members  of  the  Irish  party,  Mr.  Justin 
M'Carthy,  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan,  and  about  20  others, 
came  to  the  hotel,  and  I  had  by  that  time  drafted  a 
manifesto,  except  the  last  paragraph,  which  was 
suggested  by  John  Dillon  or  A.  M.  Sullivan.  It 
called  upon  the  Irish  people  to  put  forth  every  effort 
to  bring  the  perpetrators  to  justice,  and  said  that 
a  stain  would  remain  upon  Ireland's  name  unless 
that  was  done,  and  then  it  was  wired  the  same 
evening  to  Mr.  Alfred  Webb,  in  Dublin,  and  it  was 
printed  on  that  day,  Sunday,  and  by  that  even- 
ing's post  large  parcels  were  sent  to  all  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  the  manifesto,  I  think,  appeared  in  all 
the  towns  in  Ireland  on  the  following  morning. 

Did  you  observe  the  tone  of  the  English  papers  ?— 
Yes  ;  and  I  was  agreeably  astonished  ;  I  had  expected 
there  would  be  an  outbreak  of  anti-Irish  feeling,  and 
that  our  poor  people  over  here  would  suffer  in  conse- 
quence. 

I  think  you  wrote  a  letter  on  that  attitude  ? — Yes. 

My  Lords,  It  appears  on  page  3,736  of  the  shorthand 
notes.  (To  witness.)  Now,  I  think  soon  after  this 
event  you  saw  Mr.  Egan,  did  you  not  ? — Yes  ;  I  went 
across  to  Paris  to  see  Mr.  Egan,  I  think  on  the 
Wednesday  following.  He  explained  that  for  the 
Laud  League  to  offer  a  reward  would  be  putting  a 
premium  upon  the  work  of  the  informer  in  Ireland  : 
at  the  same  time  he  placed  on  record  his  detestation 
of  the  murder. 

Did  you  know  any  of  these  people  at  all  who  were 
afterwards  proved  to  be  parties  to  these  murders  ?— 
I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  met  one  but  Carey  ;  I 
think  I  once  met  Carey  at  a  meeting  where  he  repre- 
sented the  bricklayers  in  Dublin.  I  think  it  was  in 
the  beginning  of  1880. 

What  was  that  occasion  ? — It  was  on  the  occasion 
of  a  demonstration  in  Phoinix  Park  in  connexion  with 
my  prosecution,  or  the  abandoned  prosecution  of  my- 
self and  Daly  and  Brenuan  also.  I  do  not  remember 
ever  meeting  any  of  the  others  in  Dublin  ;  I  may  have 
done  amongst  that  population, but  I  cannot  remember.  I 
would  make  one  exception  ;  I  did  meet  James  Mul- 
lett  ;  I  knew  him,  he  was  a  licensed  victualler,  and 
lived  in  Upper  Dorset-street.  I  knew  his  wife  before 
she  became  Mrs.  Mullett,  and  I  visited  the  house,  I 
think,  about  three  times  in  my  life.  This  was  in 
1879.     I  did  not  see  him  after  the  end  of  1879« 
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Did  you  know  anything  in  relation  to  the  character 
or  pursuits  of  James  Mnllett  which  would  have  made 
it  improper  for  you  to  know  him  or  his  wife  ? — No  ; 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  Fenian  would  never  have 
caused  me— 

Oh,  no  ;  was  he  a  Fenian  ?— I  thiak  he  was. 

Do  you  know  what  the  charge  is  here  ?  Is  there  any 
ground  in  any  shape  or  form  for  suggesting  that  you 
were  privy  to,  or  knew  of,  that  tragedy  in  Phoenix 
Park  ? — Not  the  slightest,  having  been  in  prison  for 
16  months  and  having  been  in  communication  with  no 
one  ip  the  outer  world  except  through  the  governor. 

Very  well  ;  so  far  as  your  colleagues  from  Mr.  Par- 
nell  downward  are  concerned,  have  you  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  were  in  any  fashion,  directly  or 
indirectly,  associated  with  it  ? — None  whatever. 

In  your  opinion  could  a  more  severe  blow  have  been 
struck  at  your  action  and  policy  than  that  occur- 
rence ? — None  possibly  at  the  time. 

Now,  I  think  you  made  this, amongst  other  outrages, 
the  subject  of  several  speeches  which  you  made  in 
Ireland,  and  some  in  England,  and  afterwards  I  think 
you  went  to  America  ?— Yes  ;  in  July,  1882,  on  a 
short  tour. 

That  was,  I  think,  to  be  present  at  a  demonstration 
in  Boston, with  a  viewtoraising  funds  for  the  relief  of 
the  distressed  people  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  ?— 
Yes. 

You  yourself  have  made  special  efforts,  have  you 
not,  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  people  of  the  west 
coast  ? — Yes  ;  both  at  that  time  and  subsequently.  In 
1886  I  •  raised  a  fond  of  £3,000  or  £4,000,  which  I 
distributed  amongst  the  islanders  and  the  poorer 
classes  of  farmers,  and  on  the  adjacent  seaboard,  and 
I  am  now  administering  a  small  fund  which  has  been 
mostly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  for 
enabling  poor  fishermen  on  these  islands  to  buy  fishing 
tackle. 

You  returned  from  America  by  way  of  Antwerp  ?— 
Yes  ;  I  remained  two  months,  or  a  little  more,  in 
America,  and  returned,  going  to  France  by  way  of 
Antwerp. 

What  was  your  object  in  visiting  Mr.  Bgan  at  that 
time  ? — I  was  anxious  to  revive  the  land  and  national 
movement  in  Ireland,  and  I  had  discussed  with  some 
representative  men  in  America  a  plan  of  reorganiza- 
tion, and  I  wanted  Mr.  Egan's  opinions  ;  they  were 
favourable  to  my  proposal. 

The  Land  League  organization  was  addressed  to  the 
land  question  ? — Yes  ;  but  it  did  not  ignore  the 
national  question. 

Its  expressed  objects  were  directed  mainly  to  the 
land  question  ? — Yes. 

You  were  anxious  that  the  new  movement  should  go 
also  to  the  question  of  Irish  self-government  ? — I  was 
anxious  to  raise  the  banner  of  land  nationalization,  not 
only  for  Ireland,  but  also  for  England  and  Scotland. 

Mr.  Pamell  differs ,  from  you  on  the  question  of  land 
[nationalization  ?— Oh,  Mr.  Pamell  is  a  Tory  on  that 
lnuestion,    (Laughter.) 


After  seeing  Egan  you  saw  Mr.  Pamell  ? — Immedi- 
ately after  my  arrival  in  Dublin.  He  bluntly  told  ma 
that  if  I  went  on  with  such  a  movement  he  would 
retire  from  Irish  politics  ;  he  said  ho  thought  the 
country  should  be  quieted  down  for  a  couple  of  years  ; 
he  was  under  the  impression  that  the  tragedy  in 
Phoenix  Park  had  made  it  impossible  to  carry  on  a 
similar  movement  to  the  Land  League,  and  he  was 
very  strongly  opposed  to  my  views  of  land  nationaliza- 
tion, and  I  believe  he  remains  somewhat  opposed  to 
them  now  ;  but  I  hope  he  will  seek  salvation. 
(Laughter.) 

He  subsequently  agreed  to  call  a  convention  to  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  the  National  League  ? — Yes  ; 
by  that  time  the  feeling  aroused  by  the  tragedy  in 
Phoenix  Park  had  gone  down,  much  to  the  credit  of 
the  English  people,  and  I,  renewed  my  proposition  to 
Mr.  Parnell,  and  he  consented  to  call  a  conference  on 
these  conditions — that  he  should  draw  up  the  platform 
on  theUand  question,  that  that  platform  should  be 
peasant  proprietary,  and  that  I  would  undertake  not 
to  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  nationalization  of 
land  tnd  peasant  proprietary  at  the  convention.  I 
agreed  to  these  conditions,  although  I  left  myself  free 
to  advocate  land  nationalization  afterwards,  which'  I 
did. 

Was  any  condition  suggested  by  Mr.  Pamell  as 
regards  Parliamentary  action  ? — Yes  ;  he  insisted  that 
the  work  of  land  reform  for  Ireland  should  be  mainly, 
if  not  entirely.  Parliamentary. 

He  was  to  draw  the  programme  ;  it  was  to  be  in  the 
direction  of  peasant  proprietary  ;  you  should  not 
advocate  land  nationalization  until  after  the  conven- 
tion ;  and,  lastly.  Parliamentary  action  should  be  the 
main  action  ? — Yes. 

What  was  meant  to  be  conveyed  by  the  expression 
"  Parliamentary  action  "  ? — That  the  Parliamentary 
party  should  have  control  practically  over  the  entire 
movement  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament.  It  was  also 
to  be  made  clear  that  we  were  seeking  for  land 
reforms  by  legislative  action. 

In  these  circumstances  the  Convention  of  October 
17,  1882,  was  held,  when  the  present  National  League 
came  into  existence  ? — Yes. 

You  have  not  taken  as  prominent  a  part  in  the 
National  League  as  yon  took  in  the  earlier  move- 
ment ?— No.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  Mr. 
Pamell  did  not  wish  me  to  have  the  same  control 
over  the  National  League  as  I  had  over  the  Land 
League.  Another  reason  why  I  did  not  interfere  more 
actively  in  the  work  of  the  National  League  was 
because  Mr.  Parnell  and  I  differed  on  the  question  of 
land  nationalization.  I  have  not  been  a  member  of 
the  executive  of  the  League  for  the  last  two  years. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  National 
League  or  the  executive  of  the  League  ever  en- 
couraged crime  or  voted  money  in  respect  of  .crime  ? 
— I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  kind.  I  knew  that 
such  a  policy  as  that  would  not  be  in  consonance  withi 
\the  views  of  Mr.Farnell.and  Mr,  Harrington. 
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In  February,  1883,  ybu  delivered  a  speeeh  at  Navan, 
and  you  were  prosecuted  in  connexion  with  it  under 
an  old  statute  ? — Yes  ;  it  was  a  very  strong  speech, 
and  I  delivered  it  in  view  of  a  possible  recurrence  of 
distress.  I  threatened  that  if  the  Government  did 
not  undertake  some  relief  works  I  would  tell  the 
peasantry  to  march  down  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
their  cattle  on  the  fruitful  lands  which  had  been 
occupied  by  their  ancestors.  I  was  prosecuted  for 
that  and  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment  in 
default  of  finding  bail  to  be  of  good  behaviour.  I 
refused  to  find  bail. 

In  August,  1886,  you  went  to  the  Convention  at 
Chicago  ? — Yes.  I  went  there  for  the  purpose  of 
advocating  Mr.  Parnell's  policy. 

It  was  at  that  Convention  that  the  speeeh  by  Mr, 
Finerty  to  which  you  objected  was  delivered  ? — I 
think  that  the  particular  sentence  to  which  I  objected 
most  was  in  one  of  a  series  of  resolutions.  Mr. 
Finerty  certainly  made  a  very  strong  speech.  He  is 
probably  the  niost  eloquent  speaker  in  America,  and 
he  is  highly  respected  in  Chicago.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  Ogden  Grove  demonstration,  and  he  appeared 
subsequently  at  the  Convention  as  a  delegate. 

Did  you  reply  to  his  speech  ? — Yes.  He"  made  a 
speech  which  I  thought  was  uncalled  for,  and  which  I 
am  sure  misrepresented  Mr.  Finerty's  own  feelings 
towards  the  English  people.  He  hates  English  rule  in 
Ireland,  but  he  has  always  spoken  with  great  respect 
of  Englishmen  and  their  achievements. 

The  keynote  of  your  reply  was  to  implore  your 
countrymen  to  forego  the  idea  of  revenge  ? — Yes  ;  I 
have  always  been  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  revenge. 
I  think  it  ignoble  and*  quite  foreign  to  the  real 
character  of  the  Irish  people. 

On  the  question  of  Irish  ?elf-govermnent,  I  suppose 
you  hold  rather  advanced  opinions  ? — Yes.  I  have 
always  been  in  favour  of  complete  national  indepen- 
dence for  Ireland,  and  for  everydistinct  nationality. 
I  advocate  complete  freedom  for  Ireland  as  well  as 
for  every  distinct  nationality. 

Now,  these  being  the  circumstances,  what  was  the 
character  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  Convention 
in  August,  1886  ? — The  resolutions  which  I  drafted 
for  that  Convention  were  accepted  by  the  committee 
on  resolutions  and  endorsed  unanimously  by  the  Con- 
vention of  200  delegates.  The  resolubions  contained 
an  acceptance  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  proposals,  and 
thanked  the  democracy  of  Great  Britain  for  supporting 
his  policy. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  resolutions  represented 
the  views  of  the  American  people? — Not  the  slightest. 

Sib  C,  Bussell.— I  will  read  the  chief  resolutions, 
my  Lord : — 

"1.  That  we  express  our  heartiest  and  most  unquali- 
,lSed  approval  of  national  self-government  for   Ireland. 

"  2.  That  we  heartily  approve  of  the  course  pursued 
by  Charles  Stewart  Pamell  and  his  Parliamentary 
associates  in  the  English  House  of  Commons  ;  and  we 
jenew  the  expression  of  our  entire  confidence  in  their 


wisdom  and  in  their  ability  to  achieve  Home  Bnle  in 
Ireland. 

"  3.  That  we  extend  our  heartfelt  thanks  to'  Mr. 
Gladstone  for  his  great  efforts  on  behalf  of  Irish  self< 
government,  and  we  express  our  gratitude  to  the  Eng' 
lish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  democracy  for  the  support 
given  to  the  great  Liberal  leader  and  his  Irish  polioj 
during  the  recent  gfeueral  elections. 

"  4.  That  this  Convention  hereby  returns  its  thanks 
to  the  American  people  and  press  for  the  generous 
support  which  they  have  given  to  the  cause  of  self- 
government  in  Ireland. 

*'  5.  That  we  record  our  sense  of  the  remarkable 
forbearance  and  self-restraint  exercised  by  our  people 
in  Ireland  in  the  face  of  the  cruel  and  dishonest 
system  of  extortion  to  which  they  are  being  subjected 
by  rackrenting  landlords." 

You  think  that  the  policy  referred  to  in  these  resolu- 
tions was  honestly  accepted  as  a  settlement  ? — I 
believe  so.  The  Convention  comprised  a  large  number 
of  men  who  believed  with  me  in  the  doctrine  of 
national  independence  ;  but  they  saw  in  this  policy 
an  expression  of  good  will  from  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  and  they  honestly  accepted  it. 

Now,  I  must  ask  you  with  reference  to  the 
suggested  connexion  between  you  and  Hayes  and 
Casey.  Did  you  know  them  ? — I  met  the  Caseys  and 
Hayes  for  the  first  time  in  Paris  last  October. 

When  did  you  meet  Hayes  ? — In  October  or  Novem- 
ber, 1888. 

Since  the  Commission  began  to  sit  ? — Yes. 

Who  are  the  Caseys  ? — They  have  resided  in  Paris 
for  20  or  30  years. 

And  Hayes  ? — He  came  from  America. 

In  consequence  of  certain  information  that  came  to 
your  ears  did  you  go  to  Paris  to  see  Casey  with 
respect  to  the  Pigott  letters  and  Pigott's  proceedings 
in  Paris  ?— I  did. 

And  you  went  solely  in  connexion  with  that  matter? 
-^Solely  with  reference  to  the  forged  letters. 

Did  you  see  Hayes  in  copnexion  with  the  same 
matter  1 — Yes.  I  had  learned  that  Hayes  when  in 
London  in  1886  was  acquainted  with  Eiohard  Pigott 
and  that  certain  correspondence  passed  between  them, 
and  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  Hayes  had  some 
letters  of  Pigott's  which  would  enable  us  to  get  at 
the  bottom  of  the  conspiracy  respecting  the  forged 
letters.  Hayes  was  communicated  with  and  he  came 
to  Paris. 

Excepting  in  this  way,  have  you  known  anything 
about  these  people  either  before  or  since  ? — Nothing 
whatever. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney-Geneeal. — ^What 
was  the  date  when  you  first  joined  the  Fenian  Brother- 
hood ? — It  was  either  in  the  latter  part  of  1865  or  at 
the  beginning  of  1866. 

Where  was  it  ? — In  the  Valley  of  Eossendale,  where 
I  lived. 

Did   you  join  a  particular  branch  ?— There  are   a 
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cumber  of  small  towns  there,  and  I  should  think  there 
were  about  50  Fenians  in  them. 

Was  there  a  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  ?— There 
was    a  "  circle." 

What  was  the  name  of  the  circle  ? — I  think  it  was 
known  as  the  Bossenda;Ie  circle. 

Had  you  any  office  in  the  circle  ? — I  was  elected 
"centre." 

When  ? — ^Almost  immediately  after  joining. 

Was  the  centre  the  name  of  the  head  officer  of 
the  circle  ? — Yes,  of  the  president  of  the  circle. 

Have  you  at  hand  a  copy  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Fenian  Brotherhood  as  existing  at  that  time  ? — No  ; 
but  you  will  find  it  amongst  the  documents  referred  to 
this  morning,  in  the  form  of  an  extract  from  the  New 
York  Herald. 

You  remained  in  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  up  to  the 
time  of  your  imprisonment  ? — Up  to  the  time  of  my 
arrest  and  conviction  in  1870. 

You  remained  on  as  centre  ; — No  ;  I  was  promoted. 
I  became  in  a  very  short  time  organizing  secre- 
tary for  England  and  Scotland. 

Was  the  body  at  that  time  called  the  Fenian 
Brotherhood  ?  —No ;  it  was  called  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood. 

When  did  that  name  come  into  existence  ? — At  the 
very  first.  The  Fenian  Brotherhood  was  the  name 
given  to  the  body  in  America. 

Was  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  never  named  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  ? — Yes  ;  for  the  movement  was 
called  the  Fenian  movement  generally,  but  the  real 
name  of  the  organization  was  the  I.B.B.,  the 
object  being  to  establish  an  Irish  Bepublic. 

You  joined  the  society  again  when  you  came  out 
of  prison  in  1876  ? — Yes,  I  rejoined  here  in  London. 

Were  you  attached  to  any  circle  in  London  ? — No. 

You  simply  attended  meetings  ?— Yes,  circle  meet- 
ings here  in  London.  The  organization  in  London  had 
dwindled  down  to  little  or  nothing. 

Had  you  any  office  between  1877  and  1879  ? — I  was 
elected  member  of  the  supreme  council. 

You  continued  to  b^  a  member  of  the  supreme 
council  up  to  the  time  of  your  departure  for  America  ? 
— I  ceased  to  attend  meetings  in  the  middle  of  1879, 
and  on  the  eve  of  my  departure  for  America  in  1880 
I  was  expelled. 

You  have  told  us  that  you  learnt  the  fact  of  your 
expulsion  from  the  account  of  the  interview  published 
by  Mr.  Ives  in  the  New  York  Herald.  Did  you  ever 
receive  any  notice    of  expulsion  ? — No. 

You  do  not  know  of  any  definite  action  on  the  part 
of  the  supreme  council  for  the  purpose  of  expelling 
you  ?— No,  excepting  what  I  have  learnt  from  the 
public  Press. 

Putting  aside  the  account  of  the  interview  in  the  Kew 
York  Herald  between  Mr.  Ives  and  Mullett,  did  you 
receive  any  notification  of  your  expulsion  ?— No. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  ceased  to  be  a 
member  of  the  body  altogether  ? — I  did.  t  attended 
no  meetings  after  1879^ 


In  the  account  of  the  interview  I  see  this  : — "  Is 
Mr.  Davitt  no  longer  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood  ? 
Answer. — Yes,  he  is  a  member.  He  is  ejected 
from  office,  and  is  now  in  the  ranks."  Have  you 
ever  done  anything  to  indicate  that  you  have  separa- 
ted from  the  Brotherhood  ? — Yes,  I  have,  by  not 
attending  any  meetings  in  Ireland  and  by  stating  in 
public  in  New  York,  in  1882,  that  I  had  severed  all 
connexion  with  my  former  associates. 

Where  is  the  speech  containing  that  statement  ? — 
I  think  Sir  Charles  Russell  has  it.  I  stated  publicly 
that  I  had  severed  my  connexion  with  the  revolu- 
tionary body,  in  the  belief  that  they  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  me,  and  that  my  expulsion  from  the  supreme 
council  was  due  to  my  connexion  with  the  Land 
League.  That  speech  was  delivered  in  the  Academy 
of  Music,  in  New  York,  in  July,  1882. 

Have  you  any  other  document  or  speech  to  which 
you  wish  to  refer  ? — No,  I  do  not  remember  any  other 
speech  of  that  kind,  but  it  was  a  matter  of  general 
information  that  I  had  severed  my  connexion  with 
the  society,  because  attacks  were  made  upon  me  in 
England,  Ireland,  and  America  in  consequence  of  my 
having  left  the  revolutionary  movement. 

Excepting  that  kind  of  utterance,  you  have  not  ex- 
pressed your  disagreement  with  the  Fenian  body  in 
any  way  ? — No,  it  was  universally  known  to  the  Irish 
race. 

You  have  no  communication  from  any  member  of 
the  supreme  council  notifying  your  expulsion  ? — No,  I 
have  never  received  any  written  or  oral  notification 
of  it. 

Was  it  not  after  the  speech  which  you  delivered  in 
1882,  and  to  which  you  have  referred,  that  you 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  ? — No. 

You  are  quite  sure  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Then  you  never  attended  Clan-na-Gael  meetings 
after  1882  ? — No,  but  had  I  been  invited  I  certainly 
should  have  done  so. 

Then  I  take  it  to  be  your  evidence  that  after  1879 
you  did  not  attend  any  I.B.B.  meetings? — None  at 
all. 

No  meetings  except  the  Clan-na-Gael  meetings  in 
1880  ?— Quite  right. 

Is  there  any  one  other  of  the  persons  you  have 
referred  to,  Egan  or  Brennan,  who  you  say  had  severed 
themselves  from  the  I.B.B.  in  the  same  way  or  at  the 
same  time  ?— I  think  Mr.  Egan  was  expelled  before  I 
Was  released  from  prison  ;  I  think  it  was  in  1876  or 
1877. 

And  Brennan  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  ex- 
pelled or  not,  but  I  think  he  was,  because  he  sup- 
ported the'  same  policy  which  Mr.  Egan  and  Mr. 
Biggar  and  others  supported. 

Did  you  see  Egan  afterwards  in  America  ? — Yes,  in 
1886. 

More  than  once  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  I  visited  him  at  his 
residence  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  where  I  was  his 
guest  for  about  a  week,  and  in  1887,  when  I  went  to 
attend  the   general  assembly  of  the  Knights  of  Labour, 
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with  which  I  was  connected,  I  paid  him  another 
visit. 

Did  you  know  at  that  time,  1886-7,  whether  Patrick 
Bgan  was  a  member  o£  the  Clan-na-Gael  6r  not  ? — I 
did  not  ;  I  never  ascertained  it  ;  I  never  asked  him 
the  question,  and  he  did  not  volunteer  the  informa- 
tion. 

Until  the  evidence  in  this  case  you  had  no  know- 
ledge ? — I  had  no  knowledge  that  I  could  swear 
about. 

00"  you  mean  that  you  had  no  knowledge  or  belief 
of  it  one  way  or  another  ? — Well,  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Egau  would  join  an  advanced  movement  among  Irish- 
men anywhere  where  he  took  up  his  residence  ; 
beyond  that  belief  I  have  no  knowledge. 

In  your  evidence  in  chief  this  morning  you  said 
that  it  was  no  part  of  the  oath  that  a  person  who  had 
betrayed  or  broken  the  oath  of  the  Fenian  organiza- 
tion should  be  murdered  or  in  any  way  ill-treated  ? — 
That  is  so. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  such  a  thing  did 
not  occur  in  your  time  ? — Oh,  I  believe  men  were 
assassinated  in  the  movement  by  individuals,  but 
certainly  never  with  the  sanction  of  the  governing 
body  and  never  with  the  approval  of  the  leaders.  I 
do  not  think  there  were  ever  two  men  more  opposed 
to  assassination  than  James  Stephens  and  John 
O'Leary. 

You  do  not  deny  that  centres  were  leaders  o£  the 
Fenian  organization  ? — Very  subordinate  leaders  ;  a 
centre  would  only  have  10  or  20  or  30  men  under 
him. 

Then  there  were  organizing  secretaries  ? — Yes. 

Whom  would  you  describe  as  the  leaders  of  the 
Fenian  movement  ? — The  members  of  the  Supreme 
Council. 

How  many  menibers  were  there  of  the  Supreme 
Coimcil  ? — As  a  rule,  about  seven  to  11. 

Was  the  organizing  secretary  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Council  ?— Not  necessarily. 

He  would  be  an  additional  leader  ? — Well,  a 
subordinate  leader. 

Was  the  expression  "  rotten  sheep  "  a  well  known 
one  ? — W^ell,  I  believe  it  is  well  known  all  over  the 
world. 

As  meaning  either  a  worthless  character  or  a 
traitor  ? — I  believe  so. 

I  must  ask  you  whether  you  have  not  heard  the  ex- 
pression "  rotten  sheep  "  used  in  connexion  with 
members  of  the  I.B.B.  who  had  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Supreme  Council  ? — I  have  used  the 
expression  myself  in  a  letter  which  was  produced  on 
my  trial. 

Will  you  kindly  answer  my  question  ?  Did  you 
bear  it  used  in  cormexion  with  members  of  the 
I.B.B.  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  heard  of  the  ex- 
pression being  used  by  any  member  of  the  Supreme 
Council. 

Do  I   understand  you  to   say  that   in  the  course  of 


your  attendance  on  the  Supreme  Council  before  your 
imprisonment ? — I  never  attended  then. 

Did  you  not  attend  as  organizing  secretary  ?— I  had 
no  right  to  attend.  I  do  not  know  who  the  members 
of  the  Supreme  Coimcil  were. 

With  whom  did  you  communicate  as  organizing  sec- 
retary ? — With  my  superior. 

Who  was  he  ? — The  member  of  the  Supreme  Council 
in  my  district. 

What  was  his  name  ? — I  carmot  give  his  name  ;  it 
would  be  a  gross  breach  of  honour  to  divulge  his 
name  ;  if  he  were  living  in  England  it  would  cause 
annoyance  and  ruin  his  business. 

Well,  I  will  postpone  that  till  to-morrow,  but  I 
must  put  this  to  you.  You  communicated  with  the 
members  of  the  Supreme  Council  having  control  over 
your  district  and  having  a  number  of  circles  under 
him.  Through  whom  would  he  communicate  with 
them  ? — Through  the  secretary. 

What  number  of  circles  would  you,  as  organizing 
secretary,  have  under  your  control  ? — Possibly  100,  in 
various  parts  of  England  and  Scotland. 

Was  the  head  of  these  circles  a  centre  ? — Yes. 

Was  there  a  head  centre  among  them  or  not  ? — No  ; 
the  term  "  head  centre  "  only  applied  to  James 
Stephens,  when  he  was  chief. 

You  would  communicate  with  the  man  whose  name 
I  have  not  asked  you  as  organizing  secretary  in  con- 
nexion with  a  number  of  centres  ? — Yes. 

Being  in  that  position,  do  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  never  before  the  date  of  your  conviction 
heard  the  expression  "  rotten  sheep  "  used  ? — I  may 
have  heard  it,  but  I  cannot  recollect.  I  can  only  re- 
collect that  I  used  it  in  the  letter. 

Was  not  the  expression  "  rotten  sheep  "  a  term 
perfectly  well  known  among  the  members  of  the 
Fenian  body  as  indicating  a  traitor  ? — No.  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  that  term  being  used  by  anybody  except 
myself. 

Was  the  expression  "  flock  "  used  as  indicating  the 
Fenian  body  ? — Possibly.  It  might  have  been  used  by 
me. 

Was  the  word  "  pen  "  used  as  indicating  revolver 
or  pistol  ? — I  think  only  by  me  ;  I  never  heard  it 
used  by  anybody  else.  It  is  a  stupid  expression,  and 
the  letter  was  a  stupid  one. 

It  was  used  by  you  as  indicating  a  revolver  ? — It 
was. 

Was  there  a  particular  class  of  revolver  which  the 
Fenian  body  were  distributing  or  selling  ? — At  that 
time  1  was  distributing  French  cavalry  revolvers, 
with  a  few  Chassepdt  rifles. 

Were  the  revolvers  which  were  distributed  by  the 
Fenian  body  at  that  time  uniform  in  pattern  and  cart- 
ridge ? — I  only  know  with  reference  to  the  revolvers 
I  had  to  deal  with,  and  they  were  French  cavalry 
revolvers. 

What  number  of  revolvers  passed  through  your  hands 
prior  to  your  trial  in  1870  ?— About  300  or  400,  I 
should  say. 
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Of  the  same  pattern  ?— Yes,  I  think  all  ;  there 
might  have  been  some  old  revolvers  which  were 
capped  and  not  self-acting. 

Were  not  the  revolvers  which  you  had  been  the  means 
of  distribating  a  higher  class  revolver,  either  in  lock 
action  or  something  in  connexion  with  their  construc- 
tion ? — They  were  very  cheap  revolvers  ;  i2s.  each  or 
something  of  tha,t  kind. 

Now,  I  call  your  attention  to  this  letter,  headed 
Glasgow  ;  to  whom  was  that  addressed  ? — I  decline 
to  say. 

Was  it  addressed  to  Forrester  ? 

Witness. — My  Lords,  I  claim  the  protection  of  the 
Court  not  to  be  pressed  to  mention  the  name  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  It  was  found  on 
Arthur  Forrester. 

The  Attobnby-Geu'eral. — I  cannot  see  ainy  objec- 
tion to  your  saying  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

Witness. — Perhaps  your  Lordships  will  allow  me  to 
explain.  I  respectfully  say  that  I  cannot  without 
possibly  doing  an  injury  to  a  man  who  has  done  me 
a  great  wrong  answer  that  question. 

The  President. — I  respect  the  motive  of  your  re- 
ticence ;  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  recognize  it  as 
an  excuse.  The  only  ground  upon  which  I  could  allow 
a  name  to  be  withheld,  the  subject  of  which  was 
brought  forward,  would  be  that  it  was  not  relevant  to 
this  inquiry. 

'Witness.— I  have  been  tried  for  this  letter,  and  it  is 
Qot  quite  fair  that  I  should  be  tried  over  again  for  it. 

The  ATTOEjrEY-GBNEEAt.— I  do  iiot  propose  to  ask 
for  the  name  at  the  present  time-;  I  propose  to  ask  a 
question  to  which  the  answer  is  yes  or  no — ^namely, 
whether  or  not  it  was  addressed  to  Forrester.  While 
at  the  present  time  I  have  not  carried  that  further,  I 
do  not  withdraw  my  right  to  ask  fot  the  name. 

The  PeesiDbnt  (to  witness). — Is  there  any  name 
other  than  that  of  Forrester  involved  in  it  ? 

Witness. — I  would  like,  my  Lords, to  be  allowed  to 
explain. 

The  President. — I  think  it  ca;lls  for  explanation. 

The  Attobnbt-GbnebAl. — May  I  put  my  question  ? 
With  great  deference  I  would  submit  that  the  witness 
is  not  entitled  to  put  an  explanation  in  the  first 
instance  before  the  Court.  I  submit  thalt  I  am  en- 
titled to  put  my  question  first,  and  if  an  explanation 
is  required  afterwards,  well  and  good. 

The  President. — I  am  not  able  to  see  how  anyone 
is  to  be  prejudiced  by  Mr.  Davift  being  aiUowed  to 
give  an  explanation. 

Witness. — The  circumstances  arose  in  this  manner. 
The  person  to  whom  thafr  letter  was  written  was  a^ 
young  oMcer  in  the  body  at  that  time,  18  years  of 
age,  and  I  was  about  20  or  21.  He  conceived  a 
personal  ill-feeling  towards  another  member  in  his 
circle  in  M!anchester.  He  represented  this  member  as 
giving  information  to  the  police,  and  declared  he 
ought  to  be  shot.  This  Statement  was  made  to  me  by 
this  young  ofScer.  I  ridiculed  the  idea  that  any  man 
Bhould  be   shot  for   communicating  with   the   police,  , 


and  the  matter  dropped.  I  went  to  Scotland,  and 
learned  in  my  absence  that  this  young  man  had  pursued 
this  other  party  with  the  object  of  having  him 
aBsa,ssinatefl  for  some  personal  quarrel.  Fearing  that 
he  would  do  him  an  injury,  I  wrote  the  letter  here  in 
question,  which  appears  to  sanction  the  deed  on  the 
face  of  it  ;  but  I  told  the  party  to  whom  it  was 
written  that  the  matter  must  be  referred  to  the 
two  persons  whose  names  are  mentioned  there.  I 
wrote  to  these  persons  myself,  and  the  result  was 
that  they  were  supplied  with  the  means  of  preventing 
the  crime  being  carried  out.  That  is  the  explanation 
of  the  letter. 

The  Attobnby-Genbbai,.— Have  you  the  letter  to 
either  of  the  two  persons  to  whom  you  wrote  ? — No. 
I  have  undergone  nine  years'  imprisonment  since 
then,  and  I  have  not  got  my  letters. 

Do  you  know  where  they  are  ? — No.  I  think  they 
left  the  country  after  my  arrest. 

I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  young  man  had 
declared  that  this  man  should  be  shot  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  say  anything  to  dissuade  him  ? — Certainly, 
in  the  first  instance,  when  he  told  me.  I  told  him  that 
there  must  be  no  molestation. 

The  Attokney-Geneeal  then  read  the  following 
letter  : — 

"  My  dear  Friend, — I  have  just  returned  from  Dun- 
dee, and  received  your  letter  of  Monday.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  other  affair,  I  hope  you  will  not  take  any 
part  in  carrying  it  out.  If  it  is  decided  upon,  and 
you  receive  Jem's  and,  through  him,  Fitz's  consent, 
let  it  be  done  by  all  means  ;  but  one  thing  you  must  ' 
remember,  and  that  is  that  you  are  of  too  much  im- 
portance to  our  family  to  be  spared,  even  at  the  risk 
of  allowing  a  rotten  sheep  to  exist  among  the  flock. 
If  anything  happen  to  you,  the  toil  and  trouble  of  the 
last  12  months  will  have  been  in  vain.  Whoever  you 
employ,  don't  let  him  use  the  pen  we  have  been 
■selling,  but  a  common  one.  I  hope  and  trust  thai 
when  I  return  to  Man.  I  may  not  hear  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  tnowing  all  about  it  ere  it  occurs." 

Witness. — I  intended  that  letter  to  be  read  by  the 
recipient  in  this  li'ght — that  he  was  to  hear  from  the 
two  persons  mentioned  before  he  did  anything,  and 
the  reason  I  wrote  that  stupidly  criminal  letter,  which 
appears  to  give  sanction  to  the  deed,  was  that  I 
feared  that  if  I  gave  the  same  blunt  refusal  which  I 
did  on  the  first  occasion  he  would  take  some  rash 
action. 

Now,  I  must  press  you  ;  do  you  suggest  that  that 
letter  which  I  have  read,  or  any  part  of  it,  would 
convey  anything  to  suggest  that  the  crime  should  not 
be  carried  out? — Not  apart  from  the  reference  to '  'Jem' ' 
and  "  Fitz." 

''  I  hope  you  will  not  take  any  part  in  carrying  It 
out."  Do  you  suggest  that  that  would  indicate  that 
the  murder  was  unjustifiable,  or  onljr  his  taking  apart 
ill  it  ?— It  was  a  seeming  approval  of  his  purpose,  tc 
gain  time  until  he  teard  from  the  parties  io  ■whOin  I 
had  written,  who  would  peremptorily  order  that  he 
was  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind.   . 

"  If  it  is  decided  upon,  and  you  receive  Jbtn'i  and, 
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through  him,  Fitz's  consent,  let  it  be  done  by  all 
means  ?" — I  knew  that  he  would  never  receive  any 
Bach  consent.  I  feared  that  unless  I  did  this,  being  a 
foolish  and  enthusiastic  boy  of  18,  he  might  have 
done  some  foolish  action. 

"  you  are  of  too  much  importance  to  our  family." 
Did  "  family  "  mean  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

By  "  rotten  sheep  "  did  you  not  mean  to  refer  to  a 
traitor  ? — To  the  man  he  had  charged. 

On  the  ground  that  he  was  a  traitor  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  represent  that  any  member  of  the  Fenian 
Brotherhood  would  read  that  letter  as  dissuading  from 
crime  ? — I  took  the  precaution  to  write  to  my  supe- 
riors and  told  them  'to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  it. 

"  The  toil  and  trouble  of  the  last  12  months  will 
have  been  in  vain."  Was  this  man  high  up  in  the 
Brotherhood  ? — He  was  a  young  man,  unfortunately.  I 
appeal  to  this  man,  who  is  now  in  America,  to  come 
forward  and  give  his  name.  I  have  suffered  for  20 
years  in  consequence  of  him,  and  I  now  appeal  to 
him  from  this  box  to  give  his  name . 

Did  you  not  state  that  you  were  not  sure  whether 
he  was  in  England  or  not  ? — No  ;  I  spoke  of  the 
members  of  the  Supreme  Council. 

"  Whoever  you  employ,  don't  let  him  use  the  pen 
we  have  been  selling,  but  a  common  one."  If  you  were 
writing  simply  to  dissuade  a  man  from  committing 
murder  would  you  tell  him  to  do  this  ? — The  object 
of  the  whole  letter  was  to  gain  time  and  make  him 
believe  that  I  was  acquiescing,  until  he  consulted 
the  men  to  whom  I  had  referred  him,  and  who  would 
peremptorily  order  him  not  to  do  it.  If  the  letter  had 
anything  to  do  with  anything  but  a  disguise  I  would 
deservedly  merit  penal  servitude  for  life .  No  human . 
being  was  injured  by  the  letter. 

Why  was  he  to  use  a  common  revolver  ? — I  have 
already  explained  the  general  purport  of  the  letter. 

The  Presideitt. — Looking  at  this  letter  by  itself, 
it  looks  as  if  you  did'not  disapprove.  Your  explana- 
tion is  that  you  wrote  a  letter  to  somebody  else.  Did 
you  offer  this  explanation  at  the  time  of  your  trial  ? 
— No.  That  would  be  doing  an  injury  to  the  man  who 
was  the  cause  of  my  imprisonment. 

The  Attoknby-Gbnebal. — But  you  could  give  the 
names  of  the  two  men  whom  you  ordered  to  act  so  as 
to  prevent  crime  7 — To  mention  their  position  in  the 
I.  B.  B.  would  have  been  then  to  place  them  in  my 
position  in  a  very  short  time. 

Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  "  Jem"  and  '  'Fitz ' ' 
were  people  in  the  1.  E.  B.  f — Yes,  my  superiors. 

Both  members  of  the  Supreme  Council  ?— Yes. 

Who  is  "  Jem  "? — I  respectfully  decline  to  say.  I 
do  not  know  where  either  of  them  are  to-day,  I  be- 
lieve they  are  in  America,  but  unless  they  relieve 
me  from  my  obligations  I  should  think  it  a  gross 
breach  of  honour  to  reveal  either  of  their  names, 

I  call  yoai  attention  to  Mas,  that.there  ie  not  a 


paragraph  in  this  letter  which  even  indirectly  pur- 
ports to  dissuade  from  ■  murder  or  assassination  ? — I 
admit  that  it  is  a  criminally  stupid  letter,  but  I  have 
told  you  mj  object,  and  it  was  yritten  by  me  whea 
only  20  years  of  age. 

Now,  Mr.  Davitt,  I  wish  to  ask  you,  did  you  sug> 
gest  one  word  of  the  explanation  you  have  given  tO" 
day  at  your  trial  ? — No,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated, 
I  preferred  to  go  to  prison  to  incriminating  another. 

Was  the  suggestion  made  on  your  own  personal  in- 
structions that  you  were  going  to  sell  the  revolvers  to 
the  Irish  landlords  ?^I  never  made  any  such  ridicu- 
lous statement  ;  it  was  a  statement  made  by  a  lawyer 
without  any  instructions  or  warrant  from  me.  I  was 
a  prisoner  in  the  dock,  and  had  little  opportunity  of 
instructing  counsel. 

In  connexion  with  what  you  have  now  said  as  to 
the  purport  or  object  of  yom:  letter,  was  that  state- 
ment about  selling  the  revolvers  to  the  landlords 
made  on  your  behalf  in  your  hearing  ? — Every  state- 
ment made  by  the  barrister  in  the  case  was  pre- 
sumably on  my  behalf,  but  it  was  not  on  my  instruc- 
tions. I  heard  the  statement  made.  Lawyers  very 
often  take  flights  of  fancy  like  other  people. 

The  President. — Who  were  your  counsel  ? 

Witness. — I  think  my  leading  counsel  was  Mr, 
Griffith,  and  the  second  Mr.  Baker  Greene.  I  forget 
the  name  of  the  third. 

The  Attokney-Genebal.— Did  he  not  state  that 
he  was  instructed  by  the  prisoner  to  say  that  the  re- 
volvers were  being  sent  to  Ireland  for  the  Irish  land- 
lords ?— I  did  not  instruct  him  to  say  so. 

Did  he  not  say  that  he  was  instructed  by  the  pri- 
soner to  say  that  the  revolvers  were  sent  to  Ireland 
for  the  Irish  landlords  to  protect  themselves  ? — I  had 
forgotten  everything  about  the  trial  till  you  reminded 
me  of  it. 

Was  not  this  letter  torn  up  ? — It  was  torn  up  by 
Forrester  when  he  was  arrested  in  Liverpool.  It  was 
pieced  together  and  produced  at  my  trial. 

Have  you  taken  any  steps  whatever  in  connexion 
with  your  statement  to-day  that  you  have  never  been 
a  party  to  any  assassination  and  that  your  letter  had 
nothing  to  do  with  assassination — have  you  taken  any 
steps  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  these  letters 
you  have  now  told  us  of  are  still  preserved,  and  if  so 
to  get  copies  of  them  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  the 
two  individuals  to  whom  I  wrote  them  are  on  the 
face  of  the  earth — I  believe  they  are  in  America. 

I  think  you  said  that  "  Jem  "  and  "  Fitz  "  are  in 
America  ? — I  believe  so. 

Did  you  know  their  other  names  ? — Yes. 

You  have  never  seen  them  since  ? — Not  since  I 
came  out  of  prison.  It  was  rumoured  that  some  docu- 
ments were  found  upon  me,  and  they  left  England. 

Have  you  ever  before  given  any  explanation  of  let- 
ters being  written  by  you  to  ' '  Jem  ' '  and  "  Fitz  " 
to  prevent  assassination  frdm  being  carried  out  ? — Oh, 
yes,  on  many  occasions.  At  meetings  in  Great  Britain, 
the-  charge  has  been  brought  against  me  by.local 
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Tories  for  the  last  fire  or  six  years,  and  I  have  said 
that  letters  were  written  by,  me  to  prevent  assas- 
sination. 

On  my  pointing  ont  to  you  that  every  word  ot  your 
letter  on  the  face  of  it  apparently  contradicts  the 
statements  you  now  make,  I  ask  you  whether  you 
have  ever  given  the  explanation  as  to  writing  to 
"  Fitz  "  and  "  Jem  "  until  to-day  ?— Not  except  in 
the  way  I  have  mentioned,  by  declaring  in  general 
terms  that  a  letter  was  written  by  me  to  prevent  the 
assassination. 

You  say  you  have  stated  in  general  terms  that  you 
wrote  to  prevent  the  assassination.  I  ask  you 
whether  you  have  on  any  one  of  these  public  occa- 
sions given  the  explanation  you  have  given  to-day, 
that  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  letter  found  on 
Forrester  you  wrote  letters  to  "  Jem  "  and 
"  Fitz  "  ? — I  have  spoken  about  it  in  general  terms 
only. 

Have  you  ever  referred  to  the  letters  that  you  now 
say  were  written  by  you  to  "  Jem  "  and  "  Fitz  " 
until  to-day  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  have,  except 
briefly.  I  have  given  the  explanation  to  a  second  party, 
to  the  late  Professor  Maguire,  through  Mr.  Rollason, 
of  Dublin. 

When  ? — Two  or  three  years  ago,  when  he  had  my 
permission, not  to  publish  it,  but  to  circulate  it  among 
his  friends. 

What  was  the  object  of  telling  him  it  it  was  not  to 
be  published  ? — I  did  not  care  about  mere  political 
opinion,  but  I  knew  the  Irish  race  all  the  world  over 
would  not  believe  me  guilty.  I  generally  denied  the 
charge,  and  it  was  accepted  by  those  who  knew  me, 
and  for  the  opinion  of  those  who  did  not  know  me  I 
did  not  care. 

Then  a  public  statement  ot  the  matter  was  never 
made  till  to-day  ? — I  made  the  statement  publicly  on 
various  occasions  that  a  letter  was  written  by  me  to 
prevent  assassination.  For  the  past  five  or  six  years  I 
have  made  that  statement  publicly  in  England  and 
Scotland. 

Beyond  the  statement  that  a  letter  was  written  to 
prevent  the  assassination,  have  you  ever  made  any 
public  statement  as  to  these  letters  until  to-day  ? — 
No,  except  in  the  way  I  have  told  you. 

Is  the  "  dear  friend  ' '  in  England  or  America  at  the 
present  time  ?— He  is  now  in  America.  He  left  this 
country  about  the  time  I  was  arrested.  I  have  borne 
this  shame  for  20  years  for  his  sake  rather  than  give 
him  up,  and  I  hope  he  will  do  me  this  justice  now. 

Where  is  Arthur  Forrester  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Have  you  seen  him  recently  ? — I  met  him  about  two 
fears  ago,  after  my  release.  I  think  I  met  him  on  the 
eve  of  my  departure  or  some  time  before  my  departure 
for  America  in  1S86.  He  was  employed  on  the  Irish 
Times  for  three  or  four  years. 

Is  he  in  America  now  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Wien  did  you  last  see  him  in  Ireland  ?— In  1885,  I 
think.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  later  than  1883. 
I  am  not  positive. 


Did  you  know  any  of  the  relations  of  Arthur  For- 
rester ?— I  knew  his  mother  intimately  ;  she  was  a 
woman  of  great  culture,  and  had  written  a  book  of 
poems. 

Did  you  know  his  mother-in-law  or  his  wife  ?— I 
think  I  met  his  mother-in-law  and  his  wife  in  Man- 
chester, in  1869,  before  I  was  arrested. 

Did  you  know  either  of  them  when  you  came  out  ? 
— I  never  saw  them  after  1869. 

Do  yon  know  whether  Arthur  Forrester  or  any  of 
his  relations  have  figured  in  any  important  trials  since 
you  came  out  ? — I  think  Forrester  was  imprisoned  in 
Ireland  in  1867. 

Since  you  came  out  of  prison  do  you  know  whether 
Forrester  or  any  member  of  his  family  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  evidence  on  the  Phoenix  Park  trial  ? 
— I  do  not  know. 

Not  as  setting  up  an  alibi  for  one  of  the  prisoners  ? 
— I  was  iiot  present  at  the  trial,  and  I  cannot  recol- 
lect from  memory.  Possibly  Forrester  himself  may 
have  done  so. 

The  Commissiioners  adjourned  at  ten  minutes  before 
4  o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY,  JULY   3. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  100th  sitting 
to-day  in  No.  1' Probate  Court  of  the  Eoyal  Courts  of 
Justice. 

On  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats  at  half- 
past  10, 

Mr.  Davitt  (addressing  their  Lordships)  saia  : — My 
Lords,  1  wish  to  make  a  slight  correction,  but  a 
necessary  correction.in  two  statements  I  made  yester- 
day. In  answer  to  a  question  by  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
I  said  that  Mr.  Ives,  a  reporter  ot  the  New  York 
Herald,  told  me  that  he  had  got  this  interview  with 
James  HuUett.  I  should  have  said  that  Mr.  Ives 
told  me  that  he  did  not  know  which  of  the  two 
MuUetts  it  would  be  who  gave  him  the  interview. 
Then,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  the  Attorney- 
General  about  Forrester,  I  said*  the  last  time  I  saw 
him  was  some  time  in  1885.  I  find  that  I  saw  him  in 
Dublin  in  1884,  and  that  I  subsequently  saw  him  in 
New  Yorji  at  the  Irish  World  office  for  a  few 
moments  in  1886.  ^ 

The  Attobney-GenerAl  then  resumed  his  cross- 
examination  of  Mr.  Davitt. 

I  have  a  question  or  two  more,  Mr.  Davitt,  I  must 
put  to  you  with  reference  to  this  trial.  I  have  The 
Times  report  before  me  now,  which  I  had  not  yester- 
day. Forrester  was  called  as  a  witness  for  you,  was 
he  not  ? — He  insisted  on  offering  himself  as  a  witness 
for  me,   but  he  was  called  against  my  express  wish. 

He  was  called'as  a  witness  for  you  ? — STes  ;  con- 
trary to  roy  desire. 

Was  Forrester  a  Fenian  ? — Yes  ;  he  was  arrested  in 
Dublin  as  a  Fenian. 

Did  he  attend  Fenian  meetings  ? — I  believe  he  did. 

In  your  presence  ? — I  camiot  answer  that  without 
his  permission. 
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Pardon  me,  this  is  not  a  question  of  his  permission. 
The  fact  of  his  arrest  is  a  matter  of  puhlio  record. 
Has  he  not  attended  Fenian  meetings  ? — I  repeat 
that  without  his  permission  I  could  not  answer  that. 
I  have  told  you  he  was  airrested  as  a  Fenian. 

I  am  atraid  I  must  ask  you  to  answer  my  question  ? 
— Whenever  I  attended  a  meeting  I  took  an  oath  not 
to  reveal  the  names  of  those  present,  and  I  could  not 
do  so  without  their  permission. 

Will  you  say  that  Forrester  did  not  attend  Fenian 
meetings  ? — I  will  not. 

Now,  did  Forrester  say,  when  he  was  called  on  your 
trial,  that  he  had  never  attended  Fenian  meetings  ? — 
I  do  not  know.     I  do  not  recollect  what  he  said. 

Did  he  say  that  he  was  not  a  Fenian  ? — He  may 
have  said  that  ;  but  I  do  not  recollect.  It  is  20  years 
ago.  I  have  charged  my  memory  as  well  as  I  could, 
and  I  cannot  recollect  what  he  said.  I  know  that  he 
came  and  pressed  himself  on  my  solicitor  as  a  witness, 
and  was  called  against  my  express  request. 

I  have  here  a  verbatim  report  of  the  proceedings  in 
The  Times 

Sir  C.  Hussell. — You  have  no  right  to  say  that  it 
is  a  verbatim  report. 

The  Axtokney-General  (reading)  :— "  Arthur 
Forrester,  living  in  Brighton-street,  Salford," 

Sir  C.  Kpssell. — My  Lords,  I  ask  whether  this  is 
regular  ?  The  Attorney-General  has  a  right  to  put 
questions  to  the  witness  as  to  this  ;  but  he  has  no 
right  to  say  that  what  he  is  reading  is  a  verbatim  re- 
port. 

The  President. — I  do  not  think  the  question  calls 
for  any  objection  from  you.  It  is  perfectly  regular  to 
ask  the  witness  whether  he  remembers  the  evidence. 

Sir  C.  Russell.— My  Lord,  I  must  respectfully 
object  to  the  question.  If  your  Lordship  says  the 
question  is  regular,  well  and  good. 

The  President. — I  do  say  so. 

The  Attorney-General  then  continued  to  read  : — 

"  Ai'thur  Forrester,  living  in  Brighton-street,  Salford, 
and  at  present,  he  stated,  a  newspaper  correspondent 
and  lecturer,  said  he  saw  a  report  of  Corydon's 
evidence  in  this  case  before  the  maeistrates,  and  it 
was  in  consequence  of  seeing  that  report  that  witness 
was  here  to-day.  It  was  untrue  that  witness  attended 
Fenian  meetings  at  Liverpool  in  1867.  He  first  saw 
Corydon  in  March,  1867,  when  in  Kilmainham  prison. 
He  was  brought  to  identify  witness,  and  did  not  do  so. 
Witness  was  afterwards  tried  before  a  Special  Com- 
mission for  having  arms  in  a  proclaimed  district.  He 
was  not  a  Fenian.  Asked  as  to  a  letter  the  police  had 
said  he  tore  up  as  they  were  about  to  arrest  him,  he 
said  he  received  it  from  Davitt.  It  was  in  the  hand^ 
writing  of  Davitt,  who  had  received  the  original  from 
some  quarter,  he  could  not  say  whence,  and  left 
witness  the  copy  in  order  that  witness  might  give  him 
his  opinion  upon  it." 

Do  you  remember  that  evidence  being  given  in  your 
presence  ? — I  remember  that  part  of  it,  yes. 

Then  :— 

"  By  the  Attorney-General  in  cross-examination. 
— Witness  corresponded  with  the  Irishman  news- 
paper, of  which   Mr.    Pigott   is  the   editor,  and  bad 


done  so  since  January,  1868,  constantly  ;  occasion- 
ally before.  He  had  never  attended  a  Fenian  meet- 
ing ;  that  he  swote.  He  knew  Regent-street,  Liver- 
pool. He  might  have  been  in  a  publiohouse  m  that 
Street  on  the  30th  of  December,  1868  ;  but  he 
attended  no  Fenian  meeting  there.  He  met  Davitt  in 
Liverpool  in  1867  tnree  or  four  times.  Ho  had  known 
him  about  18  months  or  two  years,  and  had  seen  him 
pretty  frequently  at  Manchester,  and,  he  believed,  at 
Leeds  also.  He  never  knew  him  by  the  name  of  Jack- 
son, or  any  other  than  that  of  Davitt.  He  under- 
stood him  to  be  a  travelling  draper.  He  had  known 
the  witnesses  for  the  defence  since  he  had  come  to 
London,  and  had  been  staying  with  them.  .  .  . 
Witness  was  arrested  with  other  men  in  Dublin  for 
having  ai'ms  in  a  proclaimed  district,  and  he  was 
convicted.  The  others  were  kept  under  observation 
under  a  warrant  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1809,  he  was  arrested  at  Liverpool  with  a  loaded 
revolver  in  his  pocket  and  had  four  others  m 
his  carpet  bag  at  the  same  time.  He  had  them 
to  sell,  and  he  had  the  loaded  one  for  his  pro- 
tection against  thieves  and  garotters.  Before  that, 
for  a  short  time,  he  had  sold  revolvers  to  any- 
one who  would  buy,  but  not  since.  He  sold  a  re- 
volver to  a  Mr.  M'Cabe,  a  reporter  to  a  St.  Helen's 
newspaper,  and  two  or  three  to  Mr.  Danvers,  a  news- 
agent at  Liverpool.  Those  were  the  only  persons  to 
whom  he  remembered  having  sold  any.  He  had  no 
place  of  business  tor  the  sale  of  arms.  He  sold  some 
to  Mr.  ConoUy,  a  butter  merchant,  which  he  had 
bought  of  a  Mr.  Miuningham,  Harper' s-buildings, 
Weaman-street,  Birmingham,  He  went  to  Birming- 
ham to  find  some  one  of  whom  he  could  buy  revolvers. 
A  stranger  at  the  house  at  which  he  was  lodging  re- 
ferred him  to  Minningham.  It  was  not  Davitt.  He 
had  seen  Davitt  both  shortly  before  and  shortly  after. 
Davitt  knew  witness  was  trading  in  arms. 

"  By  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.— He  loaded  the  re- 
volver at  Liverpool  because  he  did  not  like  the  house 
at  which  he  was  staying.  He  carried  ammunition 
then  loosely  in  his  pocket.  He  meant  to  say  that 
seriously,  and  he  had  brought  the  ammunition  from 
Salford. 

"  By  the  Attorney-General. — When  he  was  arrested 
in  Dublin  he  took  a  loaded  revolver  from  his  pocket, 
but  not  to  fire  it.  Ho  did  that  only  to  give  it  up.  He 
was  then  very  young,  and  he  carried  the  revolver 
about  with  him  by  way  of  bravado.  He  was  in  the 
act  of  taking  it  out  of  his  pocket  when  he  was 
seized.  He  then  lost  his  temper  and  resisted,  having 
been  treated" roughly  by  the  police.  Others  with 
whom  he  was  in  the  same  publichoase  at  the  time 
were  arrested,  but  he  knew  none  of  them.  They  were 
taken  in  a  back  room  there,  all  having  revolvers  at 
the  time.  That  was  on  the  9th  of  March,  1867,  three 
or  four  days  after  the  Fenian  rising  in'Ireland.  The 
revolver  was  given  to  him  by  one  Lynch,  an  Irishman, 
who  was  then  going  to  America.  Witness  had  been  in 
Ireland  since  the  Saturday  morning  after  the  Chester 
raid.  He  had  gone  from  Liverpool  by  himself,  bat 
there  were  a  great  many  Irishmen  in  the  same  boat, 
and  he  was  in  Dublin  at  the  time  of  the  rising.  His 
health  was  bad  at  the  time,  and  he  went  to  Ireland 
for  its  benefit,  intending  to  stay  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  having  an  a<mt  in  the  north.  He  was  tearing 
the  letter  up  just  as  the  police  came  in.  He  did  not 
tear  it  up  because  they  came  in.  That  was  a  coinci- 
dence. He  knew  it  was  a  dangerous  document  to 
have   about  him.  because  the  meaning  of  it  would  be 
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very  palpable.  There  was  an  accompanying  note 
from  Davitt  saying  he  believed  it  was  a  police  trap, 
and  witness  destroyed  that  as  soon  as  he  read  it.  The 
second  letter  he  tore  up  when  the  police  came.  It 
had  reference  to  a  secret  understanding  between  some 
traitor  to  the  Fenians  or  some  secret  society. 

"  By  Mr.  Griffiths. — On  his  oath  witness  never 
attended  any  Peuiau  meetings.  He  was  a  newspaper 
correspondent  at  that  time  and  a  hawker  of  cutlery." 

(To  witness). — Now,  Mr.  Davitt,  was  that  evidence 
given  in  your  presence  ? — ^Yes. 

And  having  heard  me  read  it  through,  do  you 
remember  that  that  was  substantially  the  evidence 
that  Forrester  gave  ?— It  was. 

Was  there  a  witness  called  Eliza  Geogeaghan? — Yes. 

She  was  also  a  wi-tness  for  you  ? — Yes. 

She,  I  see,  "  spoke  to  three  revolvers  and  some 
cartridges'  having  been  found  in  her  house,  and  to  their 
having  belonged  to  a  lodger,  James  Broderick,  who 
had  gone  away  and  left  them  for  rent  he  owed  her. 
On  the  21st  April  her  house  was  searched  by  the 
police.  They  found  the  revolvers,  two  in  a  cupboard 
and  one  in  a  box  upstairs.  About  a  month  afterwards 
Broderick  applied  to  her  for  them."  Was  James  Brode- 
rick also  a  witness  for  you  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

I  see  here — 

"  James  Broderick,  the  lodger,  living  in  Taylor- 
street,  Lower  Broughton,  Manchester,  said  he  knew 
the  prisoner  Davitt  in  April  last.  He  was  introduced 
to  witness  as  a  hawker  of  firearms,  and  he  bought 
three  revolvers  and  100  cartridges  from  him.  Witness 
was  then  going  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  had  a  father 
and  sister,  and  thought  he  could  buy  revolvers  cheaper 
here  than  there.  He  paid  27s.  each  for  the  revolvers  ; 
£3  down  before  he  got  them.  He  afterwards  left  them 
in  the  house  where  he  was  lodging,  because  he  then 
owed  the  landlady  £2  38.  He  applied  to  her  for  them, 
but  did  not  get  them. 

' '  By  the  Attorney-General. — He  wanted  one  revol- 
ver, for  himself  another  for  his  father,  and  a  third  for 
a  friend  in  America.  He  was  told  it  was  the  general 
thing  to  carry  a  revolver  there.  He  was  the  son  of 
Irish  parents,  and  born  in  Bristol." 

Now  Mr.  Davitt,  was  it  true  you  had  ever  been  a 
hawker  of  revolvers  ? — No. 

Was  James  Clark  a  witness  called  for  you  ? — I  do 
not  remember. 

I  see  he  was.  He  said,  "  He  knew  Davitt  and  re- 
membered buying  either  seven  or  eight  revolvers  of 
him  about  eight  years  ago."  Was  that  true  ? — I  never 
hawked  any  revolvers  in  my  life. 

There  was  an  alibi  set  up  on  your  behalf  with  refer- 
ence to  the  evidence  of  Corydon  ? — Yes  ;  his  evidence 
was  false. 

One  other  question  with  reference  to  this  trial.  I 
ought  to  read  what  I  wish  to  put  to  you.  It  is  in  the 
opening  before  the  witnesses  were  called  :  — 

' '  He  (Mr.  GrifiBths)  was  directed  by  the  prisoner  to 
explain  that,  after  leaving  his  situation  as  a  composi- 
tor, he  took  to  travelling  about  Lancashire  as  a, 
drapery  hawker,  and  that,  noticing  the  frequency  of 
agrarian  outrages  in  Ireland,  he  engaged  merely  as  a 
matter   of  proiit   to  send  arms  for  the  safety  of  the 


Irish  gentry.  These  he  procured  from  Wilson  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  trade,  and  without  the  slightest 
concealment.  The  cheapness  of  the  arms  was  no  proof 
that  they  were  for  illegal  use,  neither  was  the  fact  of 
the  prisoner  being  in  possession  of  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  any  evidei^ce  of  his  guilt.  He  concluded  by 
disclaiming  for  his  client  all  participation  in  the 
Fenian  organization,  and  by  reiterating  not  only  his 
entire  innocence,  but  also  his  perfect  loyalty." 

I  call  your  attention,  Mr.  Davitt,  to  the  fact  that 
that  statement  was  made  before  the  witnesses  were 
called  who  spoke  to  the  hawking  of  arms.  Do  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  that  statement  is  untrue  ? 
— I  never  instructed  anybody  to  say  that.  I  am  not  a 
man  of  subterfuge,  and  anyone  who  knows  me  knows 
that  I  have  never  resorted  to  subterfuge  to  save  myself 
from  penal  servitude.  Perhaps  you  will  now  read 
what  I  said  before  sentence  was  passed. 

Certainly  : — 

"  Upon  that  the  prisoner  Davitt,  as  sentence  was 
about  to  be  passed,  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  the 
Judge  not  for  himself,  but  for  Wilson,  stating  that  if 
Wilson  was  guilty  he  (Davitt)  was  to  blame  for  his 
guilt,  and  that  Wilson  never  knew  until  he  arrived  at 
the  Paddington  station  that  he  (Davitt)  was  an  Irish- 
man or  that  his  name  was  not  Robert  Jackson.  He 
would  cheerfully  undergo  any  additional  punishment 
if  Wilson's  wife  and  family  could  be  saved  from  a 
workhouse,  and  he  begged  that  his  punishment,  if  the 
sentence  against  Wilson  was  irrevocable,  might  be 
added  to  his  (Davitt's)  sentence." 

That  man  Wilson  had  been  charged  with  you  for 
sending  arms  to  Ireland  f— He  was  charged  with  mis- 
prision of  treason. 

Yes,  but  that  was  one  of  the  overt  acts  on  which 
you  were  both  charged  ?— The  overt  act  on  which  I 
was  sentenced  was  that  I  attended  a  meeting  in  Liver- 
pool at  which  the  subsequent  Fenian  organization  was 
planned.     I  was  no  more  there  than  you. 

Well,  I  do  not  want  to  argue  with  you,  Mr.  Davitt. 
— No  ;  but  you  will  allow  me  to  explain  myself. 

The  charge  of  forwarding  arms  to  Ireland  was  a 
minor  charge,  then  ?  Wilson  had  been  engaged  in 
sending  arms  to  Ireland  ? — No, he  had  been  engaged  in 
manufacturing  arms  for  me. 

Which  you  afterwards  sent  to  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

The  witness  then,  addressing  the  Court,  said, — My 
Lords,  I  want  now  to  read  three  leading  articles  from 
The  Times.  The  Times  are  my  accusers  here,  and  I 
wish  to  read  these  articles. 

The  Peesidbnt.— If  they  bear  on  this  question  I 
should  allow  you  to  do  it ;  but  I  think  Sir  Charles 
Russell  had  better  look  at  them,  and  see  if  they  bear 
on  the  question  before  us. 

Mr.  Davitt.— Your  Lordship  overlooks  the  fact  that 
I  am  charged  here  on  a  special  indictment  as  having 
been  a  Fenian.  I  am  being  re-tried  here  for  what  I 
did  20  years  ago,  and  for  what  I  have  already 
expiated.  I  am  asking  now  to  read  from  The  Times 
that  which  would  explain  to  what  extent  I  was 
rightly  accused  at  the  time  of  my  trial. 

Sir  C.  EtrssELL. — I  have  not  seen  the  articles,  but 
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I  should  be  glad  if  your  Lordships  would  allow  them 
to  be  read. 

The  Attobney-Geneeai,.— Of  course,  my  Lords,  I 
am  not  going  to  enter  into  any  discussion  with  the 
witness .  If  your  Lordships  think  the  articles  should 
be  read  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection.  I  think, 
however,  it  would  be  better  that  Sir  Charles  should 
look  at  them  first. 

The  President.— I  should  have  thought  so  too.  As 
Sir  Charles  has  been  kind  enough  to  examine  the  wit- 
ness, I  thought  perhaps  he  would  look  at  the  articles 
and  see  if  they  are  pertinent  to  the  case.  I  do  not 
see  how  the  reading  of  these  articles  in  extenso  can  be 
applicable  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  for  that  reason 
I  should  prefer  that  Sir  Charles  shoald  look  at  them 
first  and  see  if  he  thinks  them  pertinent  to  the  case. 
That  is  the  course  I  should  prefer  to  be  taken. 

Sir  C.  EnsSELL.— Of  course,  if  your  Lordship 
says  that,  we  will  defer  to  it.  Hand  me  the  articles, 
please,  Mr.  Davitt. 

Mr.  Davitt. — There  is  one  of  April  29  justifying 
the  attempted  assassination  of  the  Kmperor  of  the 
French — a  leading  article  in  The  Times.  The  next  is 
an  article  on  Jaly  7,  1870,  on  the  Fenians,  and  the 
other  is  an  article  on  my  conviction. 

The  President. — The  article  on  your  conviction 
may  be  pertinent,  but  that  on  the  attempted  assassi- 
nation of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  can  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  case. 

Mr.  Davitt. — It  is  an  article  in  The  Times  justify- 
ing political  assassination. 

The  Attobnet-Generai,.— I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand whether  you  said  you  had  never  seen  Forrester 
again  after  yon  came  out  of  prison  ? — I  think  I  told 
you  I  saw  him  a  couple  of  years  after  I  was 
released. 

In  1879  ?— Yes,  and  again  in  1884. 
Was  Forrester  then  on  the  staff  of  the  Irish  World  ? 
—No. 
Nor  at  any  time  ?-^He  has  been  recently. 
In  1884  ?— I  think  not.     I  think    he  was  in  1885  or 
1886. 

You  saw  him  in  1886,  and  you  knew  he  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Irish  World  ?— Yes ;  he  is  not  on  that 
staff  now. 

Where  did  you  see  him  in  1884  ?— In  Dublin,  I 
think. 
Where  in  1879  ? — I  think  in  Liverpool. 
Mr.  Davitt,  as  I  gather  from  your  evidence  yester- 
day, the  absence  of  the  chance  of  success  was  your 
motive  for  abandoning  the  physical  force  movement  ? 
You  have  no  objection  to  it  on  legal  or  moral  grounds  ? 
—I  have  no  objection  to  it  in  principle. 

Or  on  legal  grounds  ? — I  express  myself  in  this  way, 
that  if  we  had  sufficient  physical  force  to  obtain  an 
independent  Government,  I  should  not  object  to  it. 

Speaking  for  yourself,  from  1879  to  1885  that  was 
your  feeling — that  if  you  thought  you  would  have  a 
prospect  of  success,  yon  would  have  taken  part  in  a, 
movemeniijo,  obtain  indefigndence  by  pliysical  foice  ?  , 


— Yes,  but  I  knew  there  was  not  the  ghost  of  a 
chance.  Physical  force  is  the  ultima  ratio  of  mind 
force.  If  there  was  a  chance  of  the  success  of  such 
a  movement  in  Ireland,  physical  force  would  be 
morally  justifiable. 

Now,  with  reference  to  one  or  two  overt  acts  before 
the  time  of  your  trial.  Did  you  approve  of  the,  blow- 
ing up  of  Clerfcenwell  Prison  ?— I  did  not. 

Did  you  express  any  disapproval  of  it  ? — I  really 
do  not  know. 

Did  you  ever,  as  a  leading  Nationalist,  express 
your  disapproval  of  it  ? — I  have  in  private  conversa- 
tion.    I  must  have  done  so. 

Because  of  its  want  of  success  ? — No,  because  it 
was  a  cowardly  proceeding,  and  involved  injury  to 
innocent  persons.  , 

Did  you  disapprove  of  the  attack  on  the  prison  van 
at  Manchester  ? — I  had  no  opportunity  of  disapproving 
of  it, because  I  knew  nothing  of  it  when  it  occurred. 
When- did  it  occur  ? — I  think  in  November,  1867.  ' 
Between  that  and  the  time  of  your  sentence,  did 
you  express  disapproval  of  it  ? — I  never  expressed  any 
disapproval  of  the  men,  who  simply  went  to  release 
their  chiefs. 

I  am  dealing  with  the  act — that  is,  the  forcible 
attack  on  the  prison  van.  Have  you  not  expressed 
approval  of  that  act  ? — I  have  always  regretted  an  act 
by  which  a  brave  policeman  lost  his  life,  but  I  have 
certainly  landed  the  men  who  went  there,  and  I  may 
say  that  if  I  had  been  ordered  to  go  there  myself  I 
would  have  gone. 

As  an  act  of  warfare  you  approved  of  it  ? — I  ap< 
proved  of  the  act  of  the  men  who  went  to  release 
men  who  would  have  been  sent  to  penal  servitude, 
possibly  on  perjured  evidence,  as  I  was  myself. 

I  put  it  to  you  whether  you  have  not  repeatedly 
expressed  approval  of  that  act  ? — I  say  that  I  have 
lauded  the  men  who  took  part  in  it,  and  I  will  always 
do  so  as  long  as  I  live,  for  risking  their  lives  as  they 
did.  I  have  a  speech  of  John  Bright  on  the  very  queS' 
tion  ;    will  you  allow  me  to  read  it  ? 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  bear  upon  the  matter  ; 
but  Sir  Charles  Bussell  can  re-examine  upon  it  if  he 
thinks  it  has  any  bearing  on  ^my  qneStion  later  on. 
You  were  released  on  December  9,  1877  ? — Yes. 

There  was  a  breakfast,  1  thinkj,  given  to  you,  was 
there  not  ? — Many. 

I  mean  a  notable  breakfast,  when  you  were  received 
by  a  reception  committee,  yourself.  Chambers, 
M'Carthy,  and  O'Brien  ?— Yes. 

And  it  was  shortly  before  that  occasion  that  one  of 
the  prisoners  died  ?— That  very  morning. 

Who  were  the  members  of  that  reception  committee 
in  1878  ?— There  were  aboat  ten  or  15,  or  20  pos- 
sibly ;  Mr.  O'Connor  Power,  I  think,  was  chairman. 

I  think,  my  Lords,  the    date    of  this  reception  was 

January  14,  1878.    (To  witness.)  On  that  occasion  an 

address  was  signed  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Dublin 

by   Mr.    Famell,    Mr.   Biggar,  John^  Dillon,  Patrick 

JEgaOi  James  Caiey.  and  Thomas  Brennan  ?— Yes. 
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With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Pamell,  had  all  the 
others  been  at  one  time  or  another  Fenians  ? — I  can- 
not answer  that. 

Mr.  Biggar  ?— He  has  sworn  here  that  he  was. 

John  Dillon  ? — He  never  was  a  Fenian. 

Patrick  Bgan  ?— I  think  Patrick  Egan  was. 

James  Carey  ? — I  know  nothing  about  James  Carey 
except  what  he  told  of  himself  in  the  witness-box. 
At  that  time  every  Nationalist  worth  his  salt  was  a 
member  of  the  Fenian  organization  ;  all  the  National- 
ists of  character  were  Fenians  in  those  days. 

Now,  Mr.  Davitt,  had  you  formed  any  idea  at  the 
time  that  you  came  out  of  .prison  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  failure  of  the  previous  revolutionary  movement  ? 
— Yes,  I  whiled  away  many  an  hour  in  prison  think- 
ing over  past  events  in  the  struggle  for  Irish  liberty, 
and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  movements  by  way 
of  secret  societies  could  do  no  good  ;  1  tried  to 
persuade  people  outside  of  that. 

'You  had  considered  the  cause  of  failure  of  the  pre- 
vious revolutions,  or  attempted  revolutions  ? — I  had. 

I  suppose  you  mean  by  that  the  rising  of  '48  ? — Oh, 
from  '98  downwards. 

And  your  opinion  was  that  they  had  failed  because 
they  had  never  got  hold  of  the  people  ?— They  had 
failed  for  many  reasons  ;  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
secret  movements. 

What  I  wanted  to  put  to  you  was,  did  yon  not 
oome  to  the  opinion  "  that  the  movements  for  the 
independence  of  Ireland  had  failed  for  two  reasons— 
iirst,  that  there  had  never  been  one  in  which  the 
people  were  united  ;  second,  because  the  moTements 
had  been  wholly  sentimental.  I  saw  that  for  Irish- 
men to  succeed  they  must  be  united  and  that  they 
must  have  a  practical  issue  to  put  before  Englishmen 
and  the  world  at  large  ;"  that  is  a  quotation  from 
your  own  life  by  Cashman,  p.  210,  revised  by  your- 
self ? — No,  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  never  revised  it  ; 
what  you  are  reading  now  is  an  extract  from  an  inter- 
view which  I  gave  to  the  Sew  York  World  iu  1882. 

That  is  known  as  the  Balch  interview  ? — Yes,  and 
that  is  specifically  accurate. 

(Kesiding)  :— "  Sentiment  cannot  be  relied  upon  to 
move  neighbouring  nations,  and  when  changes  of 
great  political  im{|||rtance,  involving  an  alteration  in 
the  policy  of  a  country  like  England,  conservative 
and  somewhat  slow  to  move,  are  to  be  brought  about, 
there  must  be  something  practical  in  the  issue  put 
forward.  I  saw  all  this,  and  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  the  only  issue  upon  which  Home  Rulers, 
Nationalists,  obstructionists,  and  each  and  every 
shade  of  opinion  existing  in  Ireland  could  be  united 
was  the  land  question.  I  at  first  proposed  my  plan  to 
leaders  of  the  Nationalists  when  a  short  time  out  of 
prison,  but  they  have  not  refused  anything  to  do  with 
constitutional  agitation.  Among  nations  of  the  pre- 
oent  day, secret  political  associations  are  an  anomaly. 
Do  not  misunderstand  me.  If  the  right  of  free  speech 
be  denied  them,  in  my  opinion,  in  order  that  men  may 


meet  to  plan,  deliberate,  and  resolve  upon  the 
methods  which  remain  to  them  of  winning  justice  by 
giving  a  voice  to  the  grievances  under  which  they 
labour,  of  putting  their  case  clearly  before  the  world 
and  constituting  the  world  the  judge  between  them- 
selves and  tyranny,  they  have  a  right  to  form  them- 
selves into  secret  associations.  If  meetings  in  pub- 
lic cannot  take  place,  meetings  in  private  should,  be- 
cause before  all  things  it  is  necessary  to  show  some 
front  to  tyranny  and  injustice." 
I  have  read  the  whole  passage  ;  that  was  the  state  of 
your  mind  when  you  came  out  of  prison  ? — II  was. 

Who  were  the  leading  Nationalists  to  whom  you 
proposed  your  plan  a  short  time  after  you  came  out  of 
prison  ? — Mr.  Harris  was  one,  and  there  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Council  and  members  of  the 
I.R.B.  ;  I  will  give  nn  names  without  permission. 
They  opposed  my  plan  honourably,  and  have  remained, 
I  believe,  to  this  day  honestly  opposed  to  my  views  ; 
but,  having  pledged  myself  not  to  reveal  their 
names,  I  should  consider  it  a  cowardly,  a  dishonour- 
able act  to  do  so. 

My  Lords,  I  respectfully  submit  that  I  am  entitled 
to  ask  this  question. 

The  Pkesident.— I  have  no  doubt  you  are  entitled 
to  ask  it,  and  I  think  Mr.  Davitt  is  bound  to  answer  ; 
but  we  shall  see  when  you  get  to  the  end  of  this 
cross-examination  how  far  it  is  important. 

The  Attoeket-Geneeal. — At  that  time  you  did 
not  succeed  in  winning  any  of  them  over  but  Mr. 
Harris  ? — No,  I  did  not,  either  then  or  at  any  sub- 
sequent period. 

I  am  not  asking  you  about  subsequent  periods  ;  you 
did  not  succeed  at  that  time  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

Had  you  studied  at  that  time  the  movement  of 
Lalor  ? — Finton  Lalor,  no.  I  had  not  read  any  of  his 
articles  then  ;  it  was  subsequently,  in  1881  I  think, 
that  I  jread  his  articles. 

Are  you  auite  sure  it  was  not  before  that  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  so. 

Will  you  tell  me  the  documents  which  you  did  read 
in  reference  to  Finton  Lalor,  which  you  subsequently 
read  ? — I  think  I  read  most  of  them,  Mr.  Attorney, 
in  Mr.  Bagenall's  book  which  you  have  got  there, 
"  The  Irish  in  America."  'I  think  I  read  some  of 
them  in  the  Felon  newspaper. 

How  many  numbers  of  the  Felon  were  there  ? — I  do 
not  know. 
Were  there  three  ? — Possibly. 

Did  the  scheme  of  Finton  Lalor  bear  any  resem- 
blance to  the  scheme  of  the  Land  League  or  National 
League  ?7-It  did  ;  I  think  Finton  Lalor  proposed  to 
make  the  land  question  the  basis  of  the  national 
straggle, as  I  did  when  I  drafted  the  scheme  in  1878  ; 
I  was  also  in  favour  of  land  nationalization. 

Is  it  true  that  it  was  not  till  1882  that  you  took  up 
land  nationalization  ? — I  think  in  my  Boston  address 
in  1878  I  outlined  it,  but  very  imperfectly. 

However,  you  were  bitten  with  Mr,  George's  scheme 
about  1882  ?— What  ?  ., 
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Bitten — attracted  by  it  p^— Oh  no  ;  I  was  a  land 
nationalist  before  I  ever  met  Mr.  George  or  read  his 
book. 

Finton  Lalor's  scheme  in  connexion  with  the  land 
had  been  to  make  the  land  the  basis  on  which  to 
secarc  national  independence  ? — I  think  so. 

Was  not  that  the  principle  which  you  had  followed  ? 
—Yes  ;  and  which  I  always  tried  to  act  up  to. 

And  to  make  the  land  question  the  stepping  stone  to 
national  independence  ? — Tes,  if  I  could. 

Treating  the  landlords  as  the  English  garrison  ? — 
Which  they  are  and  always  have  been. 

What  I  want  to  get  from  you,  Mr.  Davitt,  is,  have 
you  not  repeatedly 'stated  that  your  view  was  that  the 
land  question  lay  at  the  root  of  a  successful  revolu- 
tion whereby  the  English  power  was  to  be  driven  out 
of  Ireland  ? — T  do  not  know  that  I  ever  put  it  in  that 
way  ;  but  I  thiAk  that  gives  the  substance  of  it  ;  but 
you  may  possibly  allow  me  to  observe  that  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Land  League  in  1879  and  1880  on  the 
land  question  has  now  become  the  programme  of  the 
Tory  party.     (Laughter.) 

Now,  with  reference  to  Lalor's  schemes,  which  you 
have  admitted  to  me  were  very  much  the  same  on  the 
land  question  as  the  schemes  you  were  advocating,  do 
you  remember  this  from  the  Irish  Felon  of  July, 
1848  ?  You  quoted  it  in  the  speech  reported  January 
29,  1887,  in  the  Irish  World.  I  wish  to  read  this 
passage  to  you  from  Lalor's  programme  in  the  Irish 
Felon  :— 

"  The  practical  assertion  of  the  right  consists  of 
two  parts — 

"1.  Abolition  of  British. Government. 

"  2.  Formation  of  a  National  one. 

"  The  mode  of  action  which  this  country  might 
have  recourse  to  consists, 

"  1.  In  refusal    of   obedience  to  usurped   authority. 

"  2.  In  maintaining  and  defending  such  refusal  of 
obedience. 

"  3.  In  resisting  every  attempt  to  exercise  such 
usurped  authority,  and  every  proceeding  adopted  to 
enforce  obedience. 

"4.  In  taking  quiet  and  peaceable  possession  of 
all  the  rights  and  powers  of  government,  and  in  pro- 
ceeding quietly  to  exercise  them. 

"  5.  In  maintaining  and  defending  the  exercise 
of  such  rights  and  powers,  should  it  be  attacked.  .  . 
Strip  then,  and  bid  Ireland  strip.  Now  or  never — if, 
indeed,  it  be  not  yet  too  late  to  achieve  indepen- 
dence. There  is,  I  am  convinced,  but  one  way  alone, 
and  that  is,  link  repeal  to  some  other  question,  like 
a  railway  carriage  to  the  engine,  some  question  strong 
enough  to  carry  both  itself  and  repeal  together.  And 
such  a  question  there  is  in  the  land — one  ready  pre- 
pared. Ages  have  been  preparing  it.  An  engine 
ready  made,  one,  too,  that  will  generate  its  own 
steam  without  cost  or  care — a  self-acting  engine  if 
once  the  fire  he  kindled.  Repeal  had  always  to  be 
dragged.  This  I  speak  of  will  carry  itself  as  the 
cannon  ball  carries  itself  down  the  hill." 

Those  are  Lalor's  words,  do  you  remember  referring 
to  them? — I  think  I  referred  to  that  particular  article, 
put  I  cannot  recollect  that  I  referred  to  exactly  what 


you   have    read  ;    however,  you  have  the  speech  and 
you  can  see. 

However,  you  think  that  is  the  part  of  Lalor's  pro- 
.  gramme  which  you  recognized  as  being  similar  in  the 
two  movements  ? — Yea,  there  is  a  general  similarity 
between  what  he  there  proposed  and  what  was  in  my 
mind. 

About  what  time  in  1878  did  you  have  the  Paris 
meeting  ?  I  think  it  was  before  you  went  to  America, 
was  it  not  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  before  I 
went  to  America  or  when  I  came  hack  ;  if  it  was 
before  it  would  be  early'  in  1878. 

That  is  my  point  ? — No  ;  it  was  after  my  return 
from  my  first  visit  to  America  in  1878  after  my  release 
from  prison. 

With  regard  to  the  condition  of  things  in  America 
at  that  time  a  great  number  of  Fenians  had  gone  to 
America  ? — Yes  ;  the  men  whom  I  knew  when  I  was 
in  the  Fenian  movement  before  my  imprisonment  had 
nearly  all  gone. 

The  national  feeling  in  America  at  that  time  was 
practically  entirely  Fenian  ? — As  far  as  the  mass  of 
the  Irish  Americans  was  concerned,  they  were  rather 
indifferent  about  the  Irish  question. 

Many  of  them  were  members  of  the  extreme  section  ? 
— It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  every  man  who  had 
been  a  Fenian  on  this  side  and  went  to  America 
became  a  Fenian  there. 

There  had  been  no  public  utterances  as  to  any  open 
movements  up  to  this  time  in  America  ? — I  do  not 
know  ;  I  think  Mr.  O'Connor  Power  had  gone  to 
America  early  in  1878,  and  had  preached  Mr.  Butt's 
federalism  as  a  solution  of  the  Irish  question. 

Whom  did  you  put  yourself  in  communication  with 
when  you  first  went  to  America  ? — The  first  person  I 
called  upon  in  New  York  was  Mr.  James  O'Kelly. 

Is  that  Mr.  J.  J.  O'Kelly,  M.P.  ?— Yes  ;  I  knew 
him  before  my  imprisonment. 

Had  Mr.  James  O'Kelly  been  a  Fenian  at  the  same 
time  as  you  had  been  ? — I  regret  to  respectfully  refer 
you  to  Mr.  O'Kelly. 

It  is  a  question  of  fact.  Do  you  allege  that  you  did 
not  know  Mr.  O'Kelly  as  a  Fenian  before  your  impri- 
sonment ? — I  can  only  say  that  I  knew  him  before  my 
imprisonment. 

Had  he  not,  before  your  imprisonment,  been  engaged 
in  the  distribution  of  arms  ?— I  cannot  answer  that 
question. 

Had  he  not  acted  with  you  in  the  distribution  ol 
arms  ? — I  cannot  answer  that  question  without  express 
permission  from  Mr.  O'Kelly. 

Will  you  say  that  he  had  not  acted  before  your  im- 
prisonment in  the  distribution  of  arms? — I  respect- 
fully ask  you  to  ask  Mr.  O'Kelly  himself. 

Will  you  say  that  he  had  not  ? — I  will  not. 

Did  you  know  he  was  on  the  New  York  Herald  at 
the  time  ? — Yes. 

Had  you  communicated  with  him  ?— No  ;    I    could 
not  communicate  with  anyone. 
•  I  am  speaking  of  between  yoiir  going  out  in  Decem- 
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ber  and  your  coming  tq  America.  Had  you  communi- 
cated with  Mr.  O'Kelly  between  that  time  ? — No. 

Did  you  communicate  before  you  went  out  with  Dr. 
W.  Carroll  ? — I  cannot  recollect  whether  I  did  or  not  ; 
I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this — the  Irish  World, 
August  24,  1878.  Did  you  not  put  yourself  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Dr.  W.  Carroll  for  lecturing  purposes  ?— 
.After  my  arrival  in  America  ? 

Yes  ?— No,  I  did  not.  If  you  will  allow  me  to 
explain  I  will  tell  you  what  occurred.  I  went  from 
New  York  to  Philadelphia,  where  my  mother  resided  ; 
I  was  introduced  to  Dr.  Carroll  a  few  days  after- 
wards ;  about  a  week  subsequently  he  invited  me  to 
deliver  a  lecture  in  Philadelphia,  and  I  accepted  ; 
subsequently  I  delivered  about  20  lectures,  and  in  the 
organization  of  some  of  them  in  Pennsylvania  I 
believe  Dr.  Carroll  did  render  assistance. 

When  did  you  go  to  America  ? — I  think  it  was  in 
August,  1878. 

1  call  your  attention  to  the  advertisement  in  the 
Irish  World,  August  24,  1878  :— "  Mr.  Davitt  will 
remain  but  a  short  time  in  our  midst,  and  parties 
dfesirous  of  securing  his  services  as  a  lecturer  will 
address  Dr.  Carroll,  617,  South  ICth-street,  Philadel- 
phia." Did  you  communicate  with  Dr.  Carroll  before 
you  went  out  ? — He  lived  in  Philadelphia,  where  my 
mother  resided. 

Did  you  know  him  ? — Never  before. 

Did  you  know  he  was  an  advanced  Nationalist  ?— I 
did. 

Had  he  been  a  Fenian  ?— I  do  not  think  he  had  ;  I 
think  the  Fenian  movement  had  ceased  to  exist  in 
America  when  Dr.  Carroll  began  to  take  an  interest 
in  Irish  National  politics. 

He  had  been  a  trustee  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  ? — 
He  had  ;  he  with  others  took  the  Skirmishing  Fund 
from  O'Donovan  Bossa,  by  whom  it  was  started. 

Do  you  not  know  whether  Dr.  W.  Carroll  had  been 
B  member  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  in 
America  ? — I  never  heard  of  the  Irish  Bepublican 
Brotherhood  existing  in  America. 

Or  the  body  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  ? — I  can  say 
nothing  about  his  connexion  with  the  Clan-na-Gael 
without  his  permission. 

Will  you  say,  to  the  best  of  your  belief,that  Dr.  W. 
Carroll  was  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  ? — I  will 
not. 

Dr.  W.  Carroll  had  been  a  trustee  of  the  Skirmish- 
ing Fund  ? — He  was  a  trustee  of  the  National  Fund. 

The  Skirmishing  Fund  ?— I  think  not. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  name  by  which  it  was  known 
In  1877  ?— Well,  I  was  in  prison  in  1877. 

After  you  came  out  do  you  know,  from  what  you 
read  in  the  papers  at  the  time,  that  it  was  called  the 
Skirmishing  Fund  up  to  the  middle  of  1879  ?— I  do  not 
think  so  ;  I  think  it  was  changed  in  1878  from  the 
Skirmishing  Fund  to  the  National  Fund. 

Had  you  read,  before  going  to  America,  of  the 
objects  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  ? — I  had  not. 


Did  you  know  anything  about  the  Skirmishing  Fund 
before  you  went  to  America  ? — I  had  been  seven  years 
in  prison. 

You  said  he  was  a  trustee  ? — I  learnt  that  when  I 
got  to  America,  after  I  got  out  of  prison.  I  learnt 
that  it  was  started  by  O'Donovan  Eossa  with  the 
object  of  striking  England  anywhere  he  could. 

To  lay  her  cities  in  ashes  ? — That  may  haye  been 
the  object  of  Eossa. 

Did  you  never  see  that  in  connexion  with  the 
Skirmishing  Fund  ? — Yes  ;  Eossa  may  have  written  it, 

John  J.  Breslin,  Thomas  Clarke  Luby,  John  Devoy, 
Thomas  Francis  Bonrke,  Jeremiah  O'Donovan  Eossa, 
James  Reynolds,  and  Dr.  Williaip  Carroll  were  the 
trustees  ? — Yes. 

The  Irish  World  and  the  Irish-American  newspapers 
usually  pjblished  cards  or  circulars  from  the  trustees 
of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  ? — Yes. 

What  was  O'Donovan  Rossa'sreal  name  ?— Jeremiah 
Donovan. 

He  is  an  Irishman  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  know  Breslin  before  you  went  to  America  ? 
— No,  but  I  heard  of  him  as  a  man  who  had  rescued 
Stephens  from  Richmond  Prison,  Dublin. 

Did  you  know  of  him  as  being  mixed  up  with  the 
extreme  section  in  America  ? — ^No  ;  I  knew  of  him  as 
having  taken  part  in  the  rescue  of  the  military  Fenian 
prisoners . 

Would  not  that  represent  the  action  of  the  extreme 
section  in  America  ? — Yes. 

Thomas  Clarke  Luby,  did  you  know  him  ? — ^Yes,  1 
met  him  in  America. 

Do  you  know  Laby's  history  ?— Yes ;  he  was  tried  in 
1865  for  treason,  and  eventually  he  was  sentenced  to 
20  years'  penal  servitude. 

Then  you  know  his  history,  quite  independently  of 
any  communication  which  was  made  to  you  with 
regard  to  him  in  America  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  know  John  Devoy  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  his  history  ? — Yes  ;  he  was  tried  in 
Dublin,  and  sentenced  to  ten  years'  penal  servitude. 

Then  Thomas  F.  Bourke,  do  you  know  his  history  ? 
—He  was  sentenced  to  be  hung,  drawn,  and  quartered, 
but  he  was  liberated  at  the  end  of  three  years. 

Then  O'Donovan  Eossa,  or  Jeremiah  O'Donovan  ?— 
He  was  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life,  and  was 
liberated  in  1867. 

Then  there  is  Dr.  Carroll  ? — He  was  a  medical 
officer,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund. 

Then  James  Reynolds  ? — Yes,  I  met  him  in  America 
for  the  first  time  in  1878. 
14  Did  you  know  his  antecedents  ? — No. 

Now  is  there  one  of  those  whose  names  I  have  men- 
tioned to  you,  who  were  known  to  be  trustees  of  the 
Skirmishing  Fund,  that  you  will  undertake  to  say  you 
did  not  believe  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  Clan- 
na-Gael  ? — I  cannot  answer  a  question  put  in  that 
way.  I  say  that  they  were  among  the  extreme 
Nationalists  in  America.  I  know  thatthere  is  just  now 
a  hue  and  cry  in   America  against  the   Clan-na-Gael, 
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which  has  been  got  up,  I  believe,  for  party  and  poli- 
tical objects,  and  one  must  be  careful  what  one  says. 

You  knew  that  those  persons  were  members  of  the  ex- 
treme party  at  the  time  of  your  visit  to  America  ? — 
Yes. 

You  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Fenians  up  to 
1880.  My  •question  is  whether  there  was  one  of 
these  men  I  have  mentioned  who  to  the  best  of  your 
belief  was  not  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  ? — I 
cannot  answer  the  question  so  put.  I  say  that  they 
were  amongst  the  extreme  section  in  America,  and 
that  they  were  trustees  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund. 

About  the  time  I  am  speaking  of  was  a  "  Kelly 
Fund  "  got  up  ? — I  think  there  were  two  Kelly  funds 
got  up.  There  was  the  fund  got  up  for  Robert  Kelly, 
who  had  been  imprisoned  for  an  attack  upon  a 
policeman,  and  there  was  another  fund  got  up  for  an 
Edward  Kelly,  who  was  imprisoned  and  was  subse- 
quently released. 

I  am  speaking  of  Robert  Kelly.  You  say  that  he 
was  imprisoned  for  an  attack  upon  a  policeman  ;  that 
attack  was  an  attempt  to  shoot  Head-constable 
Talbot,  was  it  not  ? — I  do  not  know  that  he  was 
sentenced  for  that.  I  know  that  he  was  sentenced 
for  firidg  at  a  policeman. 

Was  not  that  policeman  Head-constable  Talbot  ? — I 
was  in  prison  at  the  time,  and  I  have  not  read  the 
history  of  the  case.  I  am  speaking  from  recollection 
of  what  I  have  heard  said  about  it.  I  know  that  the 
charge  was  in  connexion  with  an  attempted  assassina- 
tion of  Head- constable  Talbot. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  did  not  come  to  your 
knowledge  that  Kelly  was  the  man  who  had  attempted 
to  shoot  Talbot  at  the  time  the  fund  was  being  got  up 
for  him  ? — I  recollect  an  appeal  being  made  for  his 
wife  and  his  children. 

I  am  speaking  of  a  fund  raised  for  him,  not  for  his 
wife  and  children  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  a  fund 
being  got  up  for  him.  I  recollect  one  being  got  up 
for  his  wife  and  children. 

In  1878,  either  just  before  you  went  to  America  or 
at  the  time  you  were  in  America,  was  this  fund  being 
got  up  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  subscribe  to  it  ?— Possibly. 

When  you  arrived  in  New  York  were  you  received 
by  a  committee  of  gentlemen  ? — When  ? 

In  1878. — No,  I  was  received  by  no  one.  In  fact 
there  was  only  one  man  in  New  York  who  knew  me. 

Who  was  that  ?— J.  J.  O'Kelly. 

Shortly  after  your  arrival  in  New  York  was  a  re- 
ception got  up  for  you  ? — I  think  there  was  a  sort  of 
picnic  up  the  Hudson,  given  by  the  Irish  Volanteers. 

I  am  referring  to  an  occasion  when  an  address  was 
presented  to  yon  by  a  committee  of  Irish  Nation- 
alists.— I  have  received  so  many  addresses  that  I  do 
not  bear  this  particular  one  in  my  memory.  What 
was  this  occasion  you  refer  to  ? 

The  proceedings  are  reported  in  the  Irish  World  of 
the  14th  of  September,  1878.    An  address  was   pre- 


sented to  you  by  J.  J.  O'Kelly. — That   does   not  give 
me  any  clue  to  the  occasion. 

The  address  to  which  I  refer  was  signed  by  the  fol" 
lowing  : — Laurence  G.  Goulding,  John  J.  Rossiter, 
Patrick  J.  Haybyme,  Captain  Neil  Breslin,  James 
J.  O'Kelly,  Patrick  Lamb,  John  J.  Preston,  Joseph 
D.  Malone,  Colonel  Byron,  Colonel  James  Kavanagh, 
Thomas  Clarke  Luby,  John  King,  John  Devoy,  Wil- 
liam Martin,  Thomas  F.  Bourke,  Lieutenant  James  T. 
Larkin,  Patrick  Donohue,  James  Livington,  and 
Thomas  M'Hugh.  W^re  those  the  names  of  extreme 
Nationalists  ? — Some  of  those  persons  belonged  to  the 
extreme  party  an^  others  did  not. 

I  will  call  your  attention  to  your  state  of  mind  at 
the  time  by  reading  a  passage  from  your  reply  to  the 
address. — ^Please  tellme  the  occasion  ? 

X  see  f;om  the  Irish  World  that  it  was  on  the 
occasion  of  an  excursion  of  the  Irish  Volunteers  in 
New  York. — Yes,   I  remember  that  occasion  very  well. 

On  that  occasion  was  an  address  presented  to  you  ? 
— It  was.  • 

I  will  read  the  address  to  you.    It  is  as  follows  :— 

"  It  is  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  sympathy  and 
respect  we  welcome  you  to  our  adopted  country  in  the 
name  and  on  behalf  of  the  great  body  of  Irish 
Nationalists.  Through  the  long  years  of  your  impri- 
sonment in  English  dungeons  we  watched  with  sympa- 
thetic pride  your  noble  fortitude  under  the  trials  and 
provocations  to  which  Irish  political  prisoners  are 
subjected.  We  know  yomr  unwavering  faith  in  the 
sacred  cause  of  human  freedom  was  never  better  evi- 
denced than  when  you  stood  behind  prison  bars,  and 
we  honour  in  you  that  type  of  Irish  Nationalist, never 
absent  from  our  history,  which  in  defeat  has  known 
how  to  win  the  world's  sympathy  for  an  oppressed 
people.  We  know  your  services  to  Ireland  were  ren- 
dered in  most  trying  times,  and  that  when  all  hope 
seemed  lost,  and  the  shadow  of  the  Manchester  gal- 
lows lay  like  a  pall  over  our  cause,  you  were  one  of 
the  men  who  buttressed  the  shaken  edifice  of  nation- 
ality. For  your  labours,  your  devotion,  your  sacrifices, 
we  honour  you,  and  with  all  our  hearts  we  ofEer  you 
the  grateful  homage  of  our  esteem,  not  only  as  Irish 
Nationalists,  but  as  men  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
human  freedom  in  every  land  and  among  every  people. 
The  service  you  have  rendered  the  cause  of  the  unfor- 
tunate in  bringing  to  light  the  horrors  of  the  English 
convict  system  has  earned  for  you  words  of  praise 
even  from  your  enemies,  and  for  this  service  to  the 
cause  of  humanity  we  heartily  thank  you.  During 
your  short  visit  to  our  adopted  land  we  offer  you 
fraternal  hospitality,  and  sincerely  hope  that  your 
visit  may  strengthen  your  convictions  in  the  sacred 
cause  of  liberty  and  republican  government. ' ' 
Now  I  pause  for  a  moment  to  ask  you  to  follow  ma 
in  reading  your  reply  to  that  address.  Did  you  say 
this  ? 

"  Twelve  or  14  years  ago  my  boyish  heart  thrilled 
with  admiration  for  the  men  who  confronted  Ireland'  3 
foe,  and  taught  from  the  dock  and  the  prison  the  un- 
dying principles  of  Irish  nationality.  I  became  an 
humble  disciple  Of  the  same  and  an  enemy  to  the 
enemies  of  my  country.  In  my  riper  years  I  have 
adhered  to  the  principles  I  then  imbibed,  and  when 
their  profession  entailed  a  like  penalty  to  that  which 
Dr.  Luby,  Mr.  Devoy,  General  Bourke,  and  many 
others  had  to  bear,  I  trust  I  endured  it  in  a  like  spirit 
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to  theirs, and  left  behind  me  a  prison  record  of  which 
my  countrymen  need  not  feel  ashamed.  You  are  already 
aware  that  my  stay  in  America  is  to  be  of  short  dura- 
tion, and  as  a  public  expression  of  my  opinions  as  a 
Nationalist  would  be  injudicious,  I  therefore  refrain 
from  any  allusion  to  them  beyond  saying  that  my 
imprisonment  has  not  changed  my  political  convic- 
tions in  the  least,  nor  lessoned  my  faith  in  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  the  cause  in  which  they  are  enlisted. 
I  am  under  a  sincere  obligation  to  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  Irish  Volunteers  for  the  compliment 
conveyed  in  a  special  invitation  to  their  annual 
excursion,  and  thus  enjoy  at  once  the  gratification 
which  the  society  of  so  many  of  Ireland's  exiles 
affords  me, and  the,  to  me, highly  interesting  spectacle 
of  beholding  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  companies 
of  Irish  soldiers  armed  and  uniformed  in  the  national 
cause.  Face  to  face  with  the  enemy  of  our  country 
since  my  birth,  I  feel  proud  to-day  while  gazing  upon 
manly  forms  and  resolute  arms  pledged  to  the  service 
of  Ireland  alone." 

1  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  wish  to  say 
anything  to  qualify  what  I  have  read  to  you  ? — No  ;  I 
adopt  every  word  of  it. 

Does  that  occur  to  you  tobe  a  speech  that  would  appeal 
to constibutional action? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  that  that 
speech  would.  But  I  think  the  most  unconstitutional 
thing  in  Ireland  was  the  action  of  the  British  Go- 
Vernment. 

Why  would  the  public  expression  of  your  opinions  as 
a  Nationalist  have  been  injudicious  ? — The  reason  I 
thought  it  would  be  injudicious  was  that  I  was  then 
on  ticket  of  leave,  and  if  I  had  made  what  you  would 
describe  as  a  violent  speech  I  should  have  been  put 
back  in  prison,  as  I  afterwards  was.  I  have  always 
made  it  a  practice  not  to  say  that  in  America  which 
I  was  afraid  to  utter  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  My 
views  were  perfectly  well  known  by  the  men  whom  I 
was  addressing. 

Just  about  this  time  did  you  meet  Edward  O'Meagher 
Condon  and  Meledy  ? — Yes. 

They  were  persons  who  had  been  connected  with  the 
Manchester  business  ?— Yes  ;  Condon  was,  but  not 
Meledy. 

Condon  was  tried  and  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
death  ?— Yes. 

And  was  afterwards  reprieved  ? — Yes. 

And  these  two  men,  at  all  events,  had  undergone  the 
penalty  of  the  law  in  connexion  with  the  Manchester 
business  ? — Yes. 

Did  they  come  to  America  about  the  time  you  did  ? 
—Yes  ;  they  arrived  in  America  about  three  or  four 
months  after  I  landed  there. 

Did  you  join  in  the  testimonial  to  them  ? — I  was 
not  aware  that  there  was  any  testimonial  to  them. 

Do  you  remember  the  terms  of  the  address  to  them  ? 
—No,  I  do  not. 

I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  terms  of  the 
address,  which  express  approval  of  the  attack  upon 
the  Manchester  prison  van.  In  the  first  place,  were 
the  following  upon  the  reception  committee  ?  : — J. 
O'Donovan  Bossa,  John  J.  Breslin,  Thomas  Clarke 
Luby,   Captain  John  M'Clure,   John  Devoy,    Colonel 


James  Cavanagh,  Thomas  F.  Bourke,  John  J.  Rossiter, 
Captain  Neal  J.  Breslin,  J.  Henry  M'Carthy,  John 
Walsh,  Denis  A.  Spellassy,  Patrick  Ford,  Edward  L. 
Carey,  and  Richard  O'Gorman  ? — I  have  no  recollec- 
tion ;  I  should  think  it  probable  that  they  were. 

Was  the  address  in  these  terms  : — "  Comrades, — On 
behalf  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  of  New  Y8rk  we  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  release.  You  were  tried  and 
convicted  in  a  British  Court  for  participation  in  a 
movement  for  the  liberation  of  our  native  land— a 
movement  in  which  we  are  proud  to  have  borne  a  part, 
and  which  to-day  is  possessed  of  a  more  vigorous 
vitality  than  when  the  three  confessors  of  our  politi- 
cal faith  gave  up  their  lives  for  Ireland  on  the  Man- 
chester scailold." 

Do  you  remember  that  address  ? — I  remember  an 
address  being  presented  to  them,  but  I  cannot  say 
whether  that  was  the  address. 

I  need  scarcely  remind  you  that  that  conveys  no 
condemnation  of  these  men  ? — Oh,  no. 

How  soon  after  your  arrival  did  you  consult  any 
prominent  Nationalists  in  America  with  regard  to 
your  scheme  ? — Everywhere  I  lectured. 

How  soon  after  your  arrival  ? — Probably  immedi- 
ately after  I  landed. 

Did  they  all  take  it  up  at  once  ?— They  did  not. 

It  is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  that  some  of  these  gentlemen 
were  opposed  to  you  at  first  ? — Yes  ;  and  a  large  number 
remained  opposed  to  me  to  the  end. 

So  you  have  said  more  than  once — we  will  test  that 
presently.  What  I  want  to  have  an  answer  to  is  this 
— there  was  opposition  to  you  froBi  the  first,  was  there 
not,  on  the  ground  that  your  scheme  would  be  against 
national  independence  ? — Yes  ;  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  opposition  to  my  scheme  on  the  ground  that  if 
tenant-farmers  became  peasant  proprietors  they  might 
become  lukewarm  in  the  national  cause. 

Did  you  not  press  upon  them  the  doctrine  that, if  you 
could  link  the  national  question  with  the  land  ques- 
tion, the  land  movement  would  be  a  step  towards 
independence,  and  not  in  the  other  direction  ? — I 
did,  and  I  believe  that  now. 

Up  to  that  time  bad  not  the  farming  class  in  Ire- 
land kept  aloof  from  Fenianism  ? — Yes  ;  but  the  sons 
of  the  farmers  made  up  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Fenian 
movement. 

Had  not  the  great  mass  of  the  farming  class  kept 
aloof  from  the  movement  ? — Certainly. 

Was  not  the  Fenian  body  a  poor  one  ? — ^Not  in 
America. 

In  Ireland  ? — In  Ireland  it  has  always  been  poor. 

There  were,then,the  two  grounds  of  objection  taken 
-~-that  the  Fenian  movement  had  not  enlisted  the 
national  sentiment  ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  was  a  poor 
body  ?— In  my  opinion  it  had  enlisted  the  national 
sentiment,  although  the  vast  majority  had  not  joined 
it. 

But,  as  a  matter   of   fact,  the    vast  majority  of  the 
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Irish  farmers  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  ? — 
That  is  so. 

And  it  was  a  very  poor  body  ?— Yes. 

Was  not  the  main  objection  made  to  your  scheme 
by  the  Nationalists  in  America  that  your  land  agita- 
tion would  be  a  step  taken  against  national  independ- 
ence ? — That  was  one  objection  ;  but  another  objectio^ 
taken  was  that  a  movement  of  that  kind  would  be 
certain  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  politicians. 

Did  you  not  combat  that  by  repeatedly  pointing  out 
to  those  Nationalists  that  the  landlords  in  Ireland 
were  the  English  garrisop  ?— Certainly  I  ijid,  but 
they  knew  that  before. 

Did  you  not  urge  that  in  supporting  your  land  agita- 
tion scheme  they  would  be  aiding  the  scheme  of 
Fenian  revolution  by  removing  the  English  garrison 
from  the  country  ? — Not  quite  that  ;  but  I  contended 
that  if  Irish  tenant-farmers  were  made  peasant  pro- 
prietors they  would  be  just  as  good  Nationalists  as 
ever. 

Did  not  some  of  them  after  some  little  considera- 
tion begin  to  take  your  view  ?— Many  may  have  held 
the  same  opinion  as  I  did  prior  to  my  going  to 
America,  but  I  think  I  converted  a  large  number  of 
them. 

And,  among  others,  John  Devoy  ? — Well,  I  do  not 
know  about  that — his  contention  is  that  he  converted 
me.    (Laughter.) 

Did  not  John  Devoy  and  yourself  come  to  be  of 
one  mind  with  reference  to  this  movement  ? — I  do 
not  think  so,  if  you  put  it  in  that  way.  I  think  I 
have  said  somewhere  that  John  Devoy  held  similar 
views  to  mine  on  the  land  question. 

I  must  call  your  attention  to  an  extract  from  a 
speech  which  has  already  been  read.     It  is  this  : — 

"  Mr.  John  Devoy  followed  in  his  usually  vigorous 
style,  giving  his  reasons,  as  a  Separatist,  for  joining 
and  advocating  the  cause  of  the  Land  League.  Mr. 
Devoy's  remarks  could  not  fail  to  carry  conviction 
to  his  hearers  that  the  fall  of  landlordism  would  be 
the  first  substantial  breach  in  the  ramparts  of  British 
rule  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  triumph  of  the  Land 
League  would  place  the  Irish  people  in  a  better 
position  than  they  even  occupied  before,  the  working 
out  of  their  political  and  social  emancipation." 

'  It  matters  little  whether  you  converted  Devoy  or 
Devoy  converted  you  ;  but  I  ask  you  Whether,  a  short 
time  after  your  arrival  in  America,  you  did  not  both 
take  the  same  view  of  the  land  agitation  ? — There 
may  have  been  sympathy  between  our  views  ;  but 
they  were  not  identical.  His  Contention  is  that  he 
converted  me,  and  I  am  not  going  to  controvert  it. 
He  was  a  Land  Leaguer  certainly. 

And  he  endeavoured  to  induce  other  Nationalists  to 
join  the  movement  on  the  ground  that,  if  successful,  it 
would  be  a  step  towards  overthrowing  the  British 
dominion  in  Ireland  ?— Certainly  ;  his  letters  show 
that. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  meeting  held  at 
the   Cooper   Institute,    New    York,    on   the    23d   of 


September,  1878,  when  Mr.  Devoy  moved  the  follow- 
ing resolution  : — 

"  That  we  deem  the  present  a  fitting  opportunity 
to  proclaim  our  conviction  of  Ireland's  right  to  an 
independent  national  existence  ;  that  as  Ireland  has 
never  forfeited  her  right  to  independence,  and  as  no  • 
action  on  the  part  of  England  has  given  any  justifica- 
tion for  an  acceptance  of  the  Union,  we  hereby  protest 
against  all  attempts  at  compromise,  and  renew  our 
resolve  to  work  for  the  complete  overthrow  of  British 
domination. ' ' 

That  resolution  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Devoy  in  your 
presence,  was  it  not  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  that  is 
correct. 

Do  yon  represent  that  that  would  be  regarded  by  the 
extreme  section  in  America  as  simply  advocating  con- 
stitutional action  ? — Not  at  all. 

The  resolution  goes  on  : — "  '  That  the  landlord 
system  forced  on  the  Irish  people  by  English  legisla- 
tion is  a  disgrace  to  humanity  and  the  civilization  of 
the  present  century  ;  that  it  is  the  direct  cause  of  the 
expatriation  of  millions  of  the  Irish  race,  and  of  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry  ;  that  as 
the  land  of  Ireland  belongs  to  the  people  of  Ireland, 
the  abolition  of  the  foreign  landlord  system,  and  the 
substitution  of  one  by  which  the  tiller  of  the  soil 
would  be  fixed  permanently  upon  it,  and  hold  directly 
of  the  State,  is  the  only  true  solution  of  the  Irish  land 
question — a  solution  which  an  Irish  Bepublio  alone 
can  effect.'  "  The  report  continues  :— "  The  resolu- 
tions were  unanimously  adopted,  after  which  the 
meeting  adjourned." 

Do  you  remember  that  resolution  ? — Yes. 

And  voted  in  its  favour  ? — No  one  voted. 

You  did  not  express  any  dissent.  It  was  carried 
unanimously  ? — Yes. 

What  I  want  to  get  from  you  is  this.  While  you 
were  lecturing  and  speaking  in  America  you  were  a 
party  to  these  resolutions  ? — I  did  not  dissent  ;  but  I 
was  scarcely  a  party  to  them. 

Would  not  that  resolution  appeal  to  the  extreme 
section  in  America  as  indicating  a  step  whereby  the 
dominion  of  England  in  Ireland  would  be  over- 
thrown ? — Yes. 

And  would  work  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
extreme  section  were  working  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  whether  at  that  time  either  Condon  or 
Meledy  joined  the  Clan-na-6ael  ? — I  do  not  know.        , 

Do  you  remember  the  Brooklyn  meeting  ?— I 
remember  delivering  a  lecture  in  Brooklyn.  Perhaps 
yon  are  referring  to  that.     • 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  speech  made  by  John 
Devoy  on  that  occasion.  It  is  already  in.  Mr.  W.  E. 
Robinson  presided, and  J.  J.  Breslin,  Patrick  Meledy, 
and  J.  Carroll  were  there  ? — Very  likely.  There 
were  2,000  people  there. 

Were  not  the  people  I  have  named  on  the  plat- 
form ? — I  cannot  recollect  ;  if  they  are  named  aa 
having  been  on  the  platform  I  will  not  dispute  the 
statement. 

I  am  giving  you  the  names  cited  in  the  Irith  World  ? 
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—I  do  not  remember  that   s,tiy   of  thesp  persons  were 
present  ;    but  probably  they  were. 
I  will  now  read  the  speech  : — 

"  Now  there  is  one  clause  in  the  platform  proposed 
by  Mr.  Davitt  that  I  would  like  to  see  furthei: 
elaborated  and  made  more  clear  and  distinct — I 
mean  the  clause  about  the  land  question.  The  land 
question  is  the  question  of  questions  in  Ireland,  and 
the  one  upon  which  the  National  party  must  speak 
out  in  the  plainest  language.  I  am,  of  course,  in 
favour  of  stopping  evictions  and  encouraging  measures 
looking  towards  the  establishment  of  a  peasant  pro- 
prietary, but  I  would  go  further  than  that.  I  think  the 
only  true  solution  of  the  land  question  is  the  abolition 
of  landlordism.  The  landlord  system  is  the  greatest 
curse  inflicted  by  England  on  Ireland,  and  Ireland 
will  never  be  prosperous  or  happy  until  it  is  rooted 
out.  The  land  of  Ireland  belongs  to  the  people  of 
Ireland  and  to  them  alone,  and  we  must  not  be 
afraid  to  say  so.  .  .  .  Now,  I  believe  in  Irish 
independence,  but  I  don't  believe  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  free  Ireland  if  that  foreign  landlord  system 
were  to  be  left  standing.  I  am  in  favour  of  sweeping 
away  every  vestige  of  the  English  connexion  and  this 
accursed  landlord  system  above  aijd  before  all.  But 
while  I  think  it  right  to  proclaim  this,  and  that  the 
National  party  should  proclaim  that  nothing  less  than 
this  would  satisfy  it,  I  know  it  is  a  solution  that 
cannot  be  reached  in  a  day,  and  therefore  I  think 
we  should,  in  the  meantime,  accept  all  measures 
looking  to  the  prevention  of  arbitrary  eviction  and 
the  creation  of  a  peasant  proprietary  as  a  step  in  thei 
right  direction," 

Yonwere  present  when  that  speech  was  delivered? — ^Yes. 

Of  course  the  driving  away  of  the  foreign  garrison, 
of  the  foreign  landlord  system,  as  a  step  to  independ- 
ence would .  commend  itself  to  the  Nationalists  ? — 
Certainly, 

Was  it  cot  by  that  line  of  argument  that  you  and 
Devoy  endeavoured  to  persu&de  dissentient  National- 
ists to  join  the  League  ?— I  cannot  speak  for  Deyoy. 
For  my  part  I  always  said  that  the  making  of  the 
tenant-farmers  independent  would  not  interfere  with 
the  cause  of  the  Nationalists. 

Did  you  on  the  same  date  send  over  the  resolutions 
which  have  been  referred  to  ?— No, 

Were  they  sent  over  ? — Yes. 

Pid  you  know  of  their  being  sent  over  ? — Not  until 
after  they  had  been  sent. 

Did  you  know  of  their  being  prepared  ? — No,  I  was 
^  in  St.  Louis  at  the  time — miles  away. 

These  resolutions,  then,  were  prepared  inde- 
pendently of  you? — They  were  all  the  work  of  JohnDevoy. 

Now  I  call  your  attention  to  the  words  of  the 
telegram  to  Mr.  Pamell ; — ''Nationalists  here  will 
support  you  on  the  following  conditions,  abandon- 
ment of  federal  demands  and  substitution  of  general 
declaration  in  favour  of  self-government,"  &c.  The 
report  in  the  paper  says  that  this  despatch  was  sent 
by  Dr.  William  Carroll,  J,  J,  Breslin,  Millen, 
Devoy,  and  Patrick  Mahon,  of  Rochester.  Did  it 
come  to  your  knowledge  that  those  people  had  sent 
it  ?— I  read  it  in  the  Press  about  a  week  after  the 
despatch  was  sent. 


To  the  resolutions  embodying  the  terms  upon  which 
the  Nationalists  in  Amerios  would  support  Mr. 
Pamell  five  names  are  appended.  Are  all  these  five 
persons  leadiflg  extreme  Nationalists  ?— Yes  ;  you 
can  put  it  in  that  w»y.  They  were  representative 
of  the  extreme  Nationalists. 

Was  IVIillen,  whosp  name  was  appended.  General 
Millen  ?— I  think  so.     I  met  hi»  in  New  York. 

Was  he  an  extreme  Nationalist  ? — ^He  was. 

Had  he  been  a  general  in  the  army  ? — I  think  so, 
in  •Mexico, 

Was  he  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Grael  ? — I  do  not 
know.     I  cannot  answer.     It  might  hurt  him. 

Do  you  believe  that  he  was  ? — He  is  dead  now. 

Well,  then,  he  cannot  be  hurt  by  your  answer  ! — It 
might  hurt  his  relatives.     It  might  give  them  pain. 

Do  you  believe  that  Jie  was  not  a  member  of  the  Clan- 
na-Gael  ? — I  would  rather  not  answer  the  question. 

Were  these  menpersons  who  hadat  first  been  disposed 
to  question  the  policy  which  you  were  discussing  ? 
— I  do  not  think  so. 

Not  any  of  them  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

Are  you  quite  sure  that  some  of  those  persons  were 
not  men  who  had  at  first  thought  that  ypm:  land  move- 
ment might  not  find  favour  ? — Possibly.  Breslin,  who 
is  now  dead,  might  have  thought  so. 

It  came  to  your  knowledge  that  these  resolutions 
rather  alarmed  Mr.  Parnell  ? — He  neverreoeived  them. 

Who  did  receive  them  ? — They  were  sent  to  the  late 
C.  J.  Kickham. 

Did  he  receive  them  ?— Yes. 

Did  he  not  send  them  on  to  Mr.  Parnell  ? — No  ;  he 
disbelieved  in  the  policy,  and  would  be  no  party  to 
sending  the  resolutions  on.  He  would  be  no  party  to 
a  union  between  the  constitutional  movement  and  the 
revolutionary  movement. 

Were thoseresolutions subsequently  discussed  between 
yourself  and  Mr.  Parnell  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

Were  they  not  discussed  by  you  in  the  early  part  of 
1879  ? — I  do  not  think  so  ;  I  have  no  recollection  of 
it  ;  neither  has  Mr.  Parnell. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  those  resolutions 
were  not  discussed  by  you  ?— I  will.  I  cannot 
remember  any  discussion  whatever  on  the  subject.  In 
1879  I  discussed  the  advisability  with  Mr.  Pamell  of 
starting  a  land  agitation  in  Ireland  ;  but  we  did  not 
refer  to  those  resolutions. 

Was  not  one  of  the  points  discussed  whether  a 
policy  which  embodied  anything  approaching  to  Irish 
independence  would  not  scare  away  timid  land  re- 
formers ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  Mr.  Parnell's 
objection  was  to  a  large  organization  which  might 
ultimately  get  beyond  control. 

Was  not  the  policy  which  embodied  Irish  independ- 
ence discussed  as  being  likely  to  scare  away  some 
supporters  ?— Certainly  not. 

Never  ? — Not  to  my  recollection,  I  do  not  recall 
the  question  of  national  independence  being  discussed 
between  Mr.  Pamell  and  myself  at  any  time  until 
1886,    when  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  was  brought  in. 
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At  that  time  was  Mr.  Parnell  in  favour  qf  national 
independence  ? — Mr.  Parnell  has  never  been  in  favour 
of  complete  separation.  We  have  always  differed  on 
that  point,  and  do  still.  But  if  Mr.  Famell  were  to 
obtain  the  measure  of  reform  for  which  he  is  striving, 
I  would  give  it  a  loyal  support. 

Yoa  met  Ford  in  America  ?— I  met  him  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Brooklyn  lecture  for  the  first  time. 

Had  you  several  interviews  with  him  ? — I  had  one 
interview  with  him  on  the  eve  of  my  departure  for 
Ireland.  It  was  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Henry 
George,  whom  I  then  met  for  the  first  time. 

Had  you  several  interviews  with  him  ? — No ;  only  the 
one  I  have  referred  to. 

Did  not  Ford  at  first  oppose  your  policy  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  sufSciently  strong  for  him  ? — ^I 
have  no  recollection  of  it.     He    may   have. 

Did  he  not  at  first  express  opinions  similar  to  those 
which  the  other  extremists  expressed,  to  the  effect  that 
the  land  policy  would  be  unfavourable  to  th9  policy  of 
independence  ? — No  ;  hs  had  preached  a  policy  similar 
to  my  policy  years  before  I  was  released  from  prison. 
I  have  extracts  to  show  that  the  Irish,  World,  in  1876 
was  in  favour  of  buying  out  the  Irish  landlords  at  a 
great  price. 

Let  me  refer  you  to  an  extract  from  John  Devoy's 
book  "  The  Land  of  Eire  "  :— "  He  (Mr.  Davitt)  had 
been  introduced  to  Patrick  Ford, of  the  Irish  World,  a 
few  days  after  his  arrival,  and  found  that  gentleman 
perfectly  ready  for  an  agitation  of  the  most  extreme 
kind  on  the  land  question,  but,  through  ignorance  of 
the  actual  state  of  Ireland,  totally  unprepared  for  any 
effort  to  obtain  control  of  the  local  public  bodies 
and  oat  of  harmony  with  the  popular  sentiment  on  the 
national  question.  He  had  several  interviews  with 
him,  and  succeeded,  in  making  a  lasting  impression, 
although  Mr.  Ford  had  been 
denounce  Davitt  for  advocating 
halting  and  half-hearted  policy.' 
is  untrue. 

The  extract  continues  : — "  The  result  was  very 
satisfactory.  For  a  considerable  time  the  Irish 
TTorWdropped  its  vague  and  meaninglessdenuuciations 
of  '  great  blasphemies  '  and  its  advocacy  of  '  eternal 
principles  '  that  were  not  stated,  and  went  into  plain, 
downright  recommendations  for  an  agitation  against 
the  existing  land  system  in  Ireland.  This,  together 
with  Davitt's  vigorous  recommendations,  increased  its 
sale  immensely  in  Ireland,  and  for  a  long  time  it  became 
the  recognized  organ  of  the  most  advanced  form  of 
disaffection  to  British  rule  in  Ireland."  Are  those 
statements  true  ?— They  are  almost  all  untrue  ;  for 
example,  the  statements  as  to  my  interviews  with 
Ford,  as  to  his  opposition  to  my  views,  and  as  to  my 
eventually  winning  him  over. 

You  did  advocate  the  sale  of  the  Irish  World  in 
Ireland  ? — Yes,  subsequently,  and  I  did  my  best  to 
promote  its  circulation.  The  Irish  World  always 
stlt>ported  my  land  nationalization  scheme  as  against 
Mr.  Pamell's  scheme  for  a  peasant  proprietary. 


at    first    inclined   to 

what  he  considered  a 

"  Is  that  true  ?— That 


Is  the  paragraph  which  I  have  read  an  invention  of 
Devoy's  ? — It  is  history  written  by  Devoy. 

Do  you  suggest  that  it  is  an  invention  of  Devoy's  ? 
—What  he  has  said  about  myself  and  Ford  is  not  true. 

Is  it  an  invention  of  Devoy's  ? — I  had  one  inter- 
view only  with  Ford  as  I  have  told  you.  It  was  in 
the  presence  of  Henry  Ueorge  and  lasted  about  an 
hour.    That  was  in  1878. 

You  have  been  on  intimate  terms  with  Devoy  ever 
since,  have  you  not? — No.  Devoy  has  been  one  of 
the  bitterest  enemies  I  have  ever  had. 

From  what  time  ? — Possibly  since  1882.  I  have 
only  met  him  once  since,  in  1886. 

From  1882  you  say  that  he  has  been  your  bitterest 
enemy  ? — Yes.  The  only  time  I  have  seen  him  since 
was  on  the .  occasion  of  my  visit  to  New  York  in 
1886,  when  I  had  a  conversation  with  him  on  the 
subject  of  the  Chicago  Convention.  I  had  learnt  from 
the  papers  that  he  was  going  to  lead  a  faction  at  the 
Convention,  and  I  wanted  to  get  at  him  to  learn  what 
his  plans  were  in  order  that  I  might  frustrate  them 
and  prevent  dissension. 

Did  Devoy  come  over  from  America  in  the  fall  of 
1878  ? — I  met  him  in  Dublin  at  that  time.  I  met  him 
in  his  father's  house  repeatedly  in  1879.  There  was 
no  legal  obstacle  in  the  way  to  prevent  his  coming  to 
Ireland. 

I  ask  you  again,  did  he  come  over  in  the  fall  of 
1878  ? — I  met  him  in  Dublin  at  that  time. 

Did  he  come  over  with  you  ? — No. 

Do  you  know  what  steamer  he  came  in  ? — No. 

Do  you  know  when  he  left  ? — No.  Probably  he  has 
published  all  these  details  in  his  history. 

Did  you  see  the  letter  of  November  16,  1878  in  the 
Irish  Nation  ? — 1  think  I  read  the  letter  to  which 
you  refer  in  the  Freeman . 

Had  you  seen  it  before  your  departure  from 
America  ? — ^No. 

Did  you  see  any  of  Devoy's  letters  before  they 
appeared  in  the  Press  ? — None. 

Have  you  noticed  that  the  arguments  in  tne 
November  letter  bear  a  marked  resemblance  to  your 
own  arguments  in  the  Boston  speech  ? — I  cannot 
help  that. 

There  was  a  marked  resemblance  between  the  argu- 
ments ? — I  think  they  take  the  same  line  ;  but  he 
writes  more  eloquently  than  I  can  speak. 

Yourself  and  Devoy  were  then  advocating  the  same 
policy,  call  it  the  new  departure  or  what  you  like  ? 
— Practically  the  same. 

Was  Devoy  known  in  Ireland  as  a  Fenian  or  ex- 
Fenian  ? — I  think  very  little  was    known  about  him. 

Had  he  been  punished  in  any  way  ? — He  had  been| 
in  prison. 

For  being  a  Fenian  ? — Yes. 

Would  not  his  name  appeal  to  Fenians  in  Ireland  ?— < 
Yes. 

A  signed  letter  written  by  Devoy  and  published  in 
an  Irish  newspaper  in  the  beginning  of  1879  would 
have  appealed  to  the  Fenians  ?— To  some,  yes. 
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Did  General  Millen  come  over  from  America  also  ? 
— Yes,  I  met  him  in  Dublin  in  1879.    ' 

How  many  times  ? — Once  only. 

What  was  General  Millen  over  for  p— That  I  cannot 
say. 

Did  you  inquire  ? — I  knew  what  he  came  over  for. 

What  for  ?— That  I  cannot  answer. 

What  did  he  come  over  for  ? — I  cannot  answer  that 
question.  I  am  bound  to  secrecy.  But  I  can  tell  you 
this — the  object  of  his  visit  had  no  connexion  with 
the  land  agitation. 

How  are  you  bound  to  secrecy  ? — I  met  General 
Millen  in  Dublin  together  with  other  leaders  of  the 
extreme  movement,  and  I  was  pledged  to  secrecy 
■with  reference  to  that  meeting. 

Do  you  mean  that  there  was  a  particular  meeting  at 
which  you  were  pledged  to  secrecy  ? — Yes,  at  that 
meeting. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  General  Millen  did 
not  come  over  to  inspect  the-  I.K.B.  forces  ? — 
Possibly. 

Can  you  suggest  any  other  object  for  which  he 
came  ?— He  did  not  come  over  in.  connexion  with 
what  you  6all  the  land  agitation. 

That  is  not  au  answer  to  my  question.  Can  you 
suggest  any  other  object  to  account  for  General 
Milieu's  visit,  any  object  other  than  the  inspection 
of  the  I.K.B.  forces  ? — You  are  suggesting  that  object 
yourself,  and  I  am  not  going  to  contradict  you. 

Did  he  present  a  report  to  yon  ?— Certainly  not. 

Or  to  yourself  and  others  ?— No,  not  to  my  recollec- 
tion. 

Will  you  pledge  your  word  he  did  not  ? — I  cannot 
recollect,  so  I  should  not  like  to  pledge  my  word. 

Can  you  suggest  any  object  for  General  Milieu's 
visit  other  than  an  inspection  of  tho  I.R.B.  from  a 
military  point  of  view  ? — I  do  toot  wish  to  suggest  any 
other  object. 

Did  General  Millen  come  over  with  Devoy  ?— I  do 
not  think  so,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  on  the  subject. 
I  do  not  think  he  did. 

You  saw  them  together  ? — That  I  cannot  answer.  I 
saw  both  of  them  in  Dublin. 

Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  see  them  together  ? — I  saw 
both  of  them  in  Dublin. 

At  the  same  time  ? — I  cannot  answer  that. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  it  was  not  at  the  same 
time  ?— No  ;  I  will  not. 

How  long  was  General  Millen  in  Ireland  ? — I  have 
not  sufficient  information  to  enable  me  to  answer 
that  question.  I  only  met  him  myself  on  one 
occasion. 

To  the  best  of  your  belief,  how  long  was  he  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  ? — Two  or  three  months,  possibly. 

Did  you  hear  of  him  as  being  in  other  places  ? — I 
do  not  think  I  did. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  you   did  not  hear  of 


him  as  being  in  other  places  than  Dublin,  for  instance 
Middlesbrough  ? — No.     I  never  heard  of  it. 

Did  you  know  John  Walsh  at  Middlesbrough  ?— 
Yes. 

Was  he  connected  with  the  I.E.B.  at  that  time  ?— I 
would  rather  not  answer  that  question. 

To  the  best  of  your  belief  was  he  not  connected 
with  the  I.R.B.  at  that  time  ?— He  was  always  an 
extreme  Irish  Nationalist. 

Did  it  not  come  to  your  knowledge  that  General 
Milieu  was  in  Walsh's  company  ?— I  never  heard  of 
it. 

Did  you'  know  whether  General  Millen  visited 
Matthew  Harris.  ? — No. 

Did  you  know  that  Millen  was  coming  before  his 
arrival  ?— I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Were  you  surprised  to  see  him  ? — No. 

It  did  not  occur  to  you  that, coming  over  just  at  the 
time  when  John  Devoy  came  over,  he  might  have 
some  particular  object  in  view  ?— Certainly  be  may 
have  had  some  particular  object. 

What  did  Devoy  come  over  for  ?^He  came  over  to 
visit  his  family.     That  was  one  object. 

Do  you  suggest  that  that  was  the  real  object  of  his 
visit  ?— No. 

MTiat  was  the  object  of  his  visit  ?— I  cannot  answer. 
I  think  it  has  been  referred  to  here  over  and  over 
again.  I  would  rather  you  should  ask  him  to  give 
you  an  account  of  himself. 

I  have  not  the  opportunity  of  seeing  Mr.  Devoy, 
and  I  must  ask  you  this  question.  Did  you  know  at 
the  time  what  Devoy  was  over  here  for  ?— Possibly  I 
did. 

For  what  was  he  over  here  ? — I  have  told  you 
already  that  I  cannot  answer  that  without  being  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  honour. 

If  Devoy  has  stated  his  object  himself,  what  breach 
of  honour  could  there  be  in  your  answering  the  ques- 
tion ? — If  Devoy  has  stated  his  object  in  his  paper  or 
any  of  his  writings,  I  suppose  the  statement  must  be 
trae. 

Do  you  not  know  that  he  was  over  here  for  the 
purpose  of  enlisting  the  Irish  Nationalists  in  your 
new  movement  ? — Possibly  that  was  one  of  his 
objects. 

Can  you  mention  any  other  ? — No,  excepting  the 
object  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  his  desire  to 
visit  his  family  in  Dublin. 

Have  you  had  the  curiosity  to  read  John  Devoy's 
report  of  the  Wilkes  Barre  Convention  ?— I  have 
listened  to  it  when  it  was  read. 

You  know,  of  course,  that  this  particular  document 
was  put  in  as  a  contemporary  document  ? — Yes,  by 
Beach. 

Whoever  put  it  in,  it  purports  to  be  a  contemporary 
document  ? — Yes. 

Having  heard  that  document  read,  do  you  mean  to 
say  that  you  do  not  know  that  those  were  John  Devoy' a 
objects  ? — I  suppose  John  Devoy's  report  explains  the 
object  of  bis  coming  overr 
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AGsuming  that  to  be  a  genuine  document  ;ou  do  not 
suggest  that  John  Devoy  would  at  that  time  wilfully 
misrepresent  his  objects  ?— No. 

You  were  friends  then  ? — Yes  ;  only  for  a  short  time 
afterwards. 

How  long  was  John  Devoy  over  here  ? — He  might 
have  been  in  Ireland  a  couple  of  months  ;  he  was  also 
in  different  parts  of  the  Continent. 

Do  you  say  a  couple  of  months  ? — ^Possibly  ;  I  have 
no  distinct  recollection.  I  went  to  visit  him  in  his 
father's  house  in  Dublin,  and  he  came  tu  see  me  in 
my  lodgings  in  Amiens-street. 

What  was  the  subject  of  diEicussion  at  those  meet- 
ings at  which  Millen  and  yourself  and  Devoy  were 
present  ? — At  the  two  meetings  of  the  Supreme 
Council  which  I  attended  the  main  subject  was 
Devoy's  report  from  New  York,  and  the  resolutions 
which  were  read  out. 

Now,  I  ask  you,  was  not  that  with  the  view  of 
getting  the  Irish  Bepublican  party  in  Ireland  and  in 
England  to  support  the  Land  League  movement,  or  if 
you  object  to  the  name,  the  inception  of  the  Land 
movement  ?— John  Devoy's  proposal  differed  from 
mine,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  union  between 
the  extreme  physical  force  and  the  constitutional 
party. 

I  will  refer  you  to  the  letter  of  December,  pub- 
lished in  the  .Freeman,  called  "The  New  Departure." 
Was  not  the  object  of  these  meetings  to  enlist  the 
sympathy  of  the  leading  members  of  the  I.R.B,  in  the 
outlines  of  the  new  land  agitation  f — No  ;  the  only 
subject  discussed  in  Paris  and  the  main  subject  dis- 
cussed in  Dublin  was  this,  despatch  which  John  Devoy 
had  sent  on  his  own  responsibility  from  New  York. 

Subsequently  to  the  letter  signed  by  those  five 
names  which  I  have  put  to  you,  you  know  that  there 
were  long  letters  signed  by  John  Devoy  in  December, 
1878,  and  January,  1879  ;  do  you  represent  that  on 
your  return  there  was  no  discussion  with  reference  to 
these  long  proposals  ? — There  was  no  discussion  with 
reference  to  his  letters  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  proposals. 

How  many  times  did  you  see  Devoy  altogether  in 
Dublin  ? — I  think  I  saw  him  about  half-a-dozen  times 
in  his  father's  house, and  I  saw  him  at  other  places  as 
well.  He  came  to  my  lodgings  in  Amieos-street  two 
or  three  times. 

Was  there  no  other  discussion  with  Devoy  on  the 
subject  of  his  letters  in  the  papers?— We  discussed  the 
attitude  of  the  leaders  of  the  I.B.B.  with  reference 
to  our  policy. 

Was  there  no  discussion  with  John  Devoy  as  to  what 
he  was  doing  in  Ireland  ? — ^No. 

What  did  he  tell  you  was  his  object  in  coming 
over  ? — As  I  have  already  told  you,there  is  his  report, 
and  I  have  no  intention  of  contradicting  it.  In  that 
report  he  explains  his  mission. 

Did  it  not  come  to  your  knowledge  what  he  was 
doing  ? — It  was  very  likely  discussed. 

Now,  I   will   call  your   attention  to  the  criticism 


upon  this  publication  which  appeared.  The  Nation 
was  a  paper  of  considerable  weight,  waa  it  not  ? — It 
was  a  paper  with  a  very  honourable  record  at  tiiat 
time  ;  it  had  not  a  Tory  extensive  circulation. 

Do  you  or  do  you  not  admit  that  it  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  Nationalist  organs  ? — It  is  not 
read  by  the  extremists  in  Dublin. 

Will  you  khidly  answer  my  question,  Mr.  Davitt  ? 
Whether  or  not  it  was  read  by  the  extremists  in 
Dublin,  will  you  deny  that  that  paper  was  read  by 
the  Nationalists  in  Ireland  ? — Different  meanings  are 
attached  to  tho  word  Nationalists  ;  the  Federalists 
who  follow  Mr.  Famell  call  themselves  Nationalists, 
and  always  have  ;  and  the  extremists  in  years  gone 
by  also  called  themselves  Nationalists.  The  Nation 
did  not  circulate  among  the  extremist  party,  I  very 
seldom  read  the  paper. 

Now,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  article  in 
the  Nation  of  November  16,  1878,  in  which  this 
statement  is  made  : — 

"  The  change,  it  is  said  by  those  competent  to  speak 
on  the  subject,  will  take  the  shape  of  a  combination 
between  the  advocates  of  physical  force  and  those 
who  believe  in  constitutional  agitation,  such  as  will 
leave  the  former  free  to  prepare  for  active  work ,  „ 
while,  in  the  meantime,  giving  a  reasonable  support 
to  a  dignified  and  manly  demand  for  self-government 
on  the  part  of  the  constitutionalists," 

Was  not  that  brought  to  your  attention  ? — I  did  not 
read  it  in  the  Nation. 

Was  not  that  the  argument  used  repeatedly  by  the 
extreme  party  ? — That  was  John  Devoy's  object. 

Was  not  that  argument  used  by  yourself  and  John 
Devoy,  that  the  physical  force  party  would  be  left 
tree  ? — I  am  not  sure  that  I  ever  put  it  in  that  way. 
I  believe  that  by  making  the  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland 
independent,  by  relieving  them  of  their  poverty,  no 
injury  would  be  done  to  the  cause  of  national  in- 
dependence .    I  have  stated  that  repeatedly, 

I  call  your  attention  again  to  the  particular  words 
about  working  concurrently  and  leaving  them  free  to 
make  their  preparations.  Did  you  not  repeatedly 
point  out  that  the  extreme  section  advocates  of 
physical  force  should  be  free  to  go  on  making  their 
preparations  for  action  when  theLandLeague  movement 
had  done  its  work  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  it  ;  if 
you  will  refer  me  to  any  speech  of  mine  in  which  I 
have  put  in  in  that  way  I  will  admit  it. 

You  do  not  differ  from  that  expression  ? — Well,  I 
do  not  know. 

Will  you  point  to  any  single  speech  or  writing  in 
which  you  asked  the  Fenians  either  to  abandon  their 
idea  of  force  of  arms  or  to  suspend  their  preparations? 
— In  my  speeches  since  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  his 
Home  Rule  Bill  I  have  all  over  the  country  asked 
the  extremists  to  give  the  movement  a  fair  trial, 

I  am  talking  of  before  that  ;  can  you  before  1886 
point  to  any  speech  or  writing  in  which  you  ask  the 
Fenians   to   suspend  theii  preparations  ? — No;  bat  in 
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my  speeches  I  have  told  the  extrepiists  an(J  others 
that  I  have  changed  my  opinions. 

Have  you  ever  asked  the  Fenians  to  suspend  their 
preparations  ? — Yes.  Jn  my  speeches  I  asked  the 
American  Fenians  to  give  Mr.  Parnell's  plan  a  fair 
trial. 

Can  yoQ  point  to  any  speech  in  which  yon  ask  the 
Fenians  to  suspend  their  preparations  for  active  war- 
fare ? — I  believe  that  in  over  50  speeches  in  th? 
United  States  I  called  upon  the  most  extreme  Irish" 
men  there  to  give  Mr.  Pamell's  movement  a  fair  trial 
and  said  that  I  thought  that  if  it  succeeded  Ireland 
would  be  content. 

And  would  not  require  to  have  separation  ?— Well, 
I  am  in  favour  of  separation  on  principle,  but  I  said 
that  if  Mr.  Pamell's  policy  was  successful  I  would 
rather  loyally  support  it,  and  that  I  believed  the  idea 
of  separation  would  die  out. 

That  is  not  the  point,  however,  of  my  question  ;  I 
ask  you  before  1886  will  you  point  to  any  speech  or 
document  in  which  you  invited  the  Fenians  to  siispend 
their  operations  ? — I  did  so  by  publicly  declaring 
that  I  had  left  the  organization  ;  I  believe  that  I 
have  done  so  in  my  speeches  ;  I  think  I  put  it  in  my 
own  way. 

Did  yon  at  any  time  invite  them  to  suspend  active 
preparations  ? — Yes  ;  by  my  example  in  leaving,  and 
by  my  appeals  in  America,  made  not  only  on  public 
platforms  but  in  the  camps  of  the  Clan-na-Gael. 

Do  you  remember  in  1879  the  murder  of  Mr.  Young  ? 
—Yes,  I  remember  the  murder. 

Do  you  remember  two  men  named  Weldon  and 
MacHngh  being  charged  with  this  murder  ?— I 
remember  that  they  were  arrested  and  charged  with  the 
murder,  and  were  kept  in  prison  without  trial  for  12 
months.  They  were  subsequently  tried  and  acquitted, 
or  the  prosecution  was  abandoned. 

Do  you  remember  a  defence  fund  ? — I  either  started 
it  or  subscribed  to  it,  believing  the  men  to  be  in- 
nocent, which  they  were  subsequently  proved  to  be. 

In  1879  was  there  a  meeting  at  Cannon-street  ? — I 
never  attended  a  meeting  in  Cannon-street. 

Did  you  attend  any  meeting  in  London  shortly  after 
your  return  in  1879  ? — No,  I  have  no  recollection  of 
attending  a  meeting  in  London.  I  made  repeated 
visits  to  London. 

Was  Dr.  W.  Carroll  over  in  Kngland  ? — I  think  he 
was,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  meeting  him  in 
England.     I  met  him  in  Ireland. 

What  was  he  over  for  ? — Well,  I  would  rather  not 
answer. 

Wa*  Dr.  W.  Carroll  over  in  connexion  with  the 
schemes  and  plans  you  discussed  with  him  in  America  ? 
— Certainly  not  ;  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  it 
whatever. 

What  is  your  reason  for  not  wishing  to  say  what 
Dr.  Carroll's  object  was  in  coming  over  ? — Because  I 
met  him  in  Dublin  with  other  extremists,  and  I  am 
pledged  to  secrecy  with  reference  to  that. 

Can  you   suggest  any  purpose  for  which  Dr.  Carroll 


came  over  except  the  same  pmrpose  that  brought  John 
Devoy  and  General  Millen  over  here  ? — Neither 
Carroll  nor  Millen  came  with  reference  to  the  new 
departure  of  the  land  agitation. 

Can  you  suggest  any  purpose  except  the  same  pur- 
pose which  brought  over  Devoy  and  Millen  ?— No,  I 
am  not  going  to  suggest  any  other  purpose. 

If  the  purpose  was  an  innocent  one  why  should  you 
not  state  it  ? — I  believe  it  was  innocent  from  a  moral 
point  of  view,  but  from  a  legal  point  of  view  in 
Ireland  probably  not.  Many  things  which  are  in- 
nocent in  themselves  are  illegal  in  Ireland. 

And  in  England  too  ?— Well,  possibly  as  things  are 
managed  now. 

Have  you  no  recollection  of  any  meeting  at  which 
Dr.  Carroll  was  present  ? — I  am  certain  that  I  never 
met  Dr.  Carroll  except  in  Ireland  ;  if  I  had  I  would 
mention  it. 

Had  you  a  meeting  in  1879  at  which  John  Devoy, 
Dr.  Carroll,  Daniel  O'Neil,  J.  Torley,  P.  N.  Fitz- 
gerald, C.  J.  Kickham,  J.  M'Inerney,  and  yourself 
were  present  ? — ^No  such  meeting  was  ever  held,  in 
London  or  elsewhere.  I  never  met  those  persons 
together. 

Did  you  meet  Devoy  and  Carroll  ?— At  no  time  did  I 
meet  them  together  on  this  side..  Torley  I  met  at 
public  meetings. 

Did  you  meet  P.  N.  Fitzgerald  ?— I  never  met  him 
at  any  meeting  of  the  I.B.B.  He  is  a  friend  of  mine, 
and  I  meet  him  when  he  comes  to  Dublin  ;  I  met  him 
accidentally  in  London.  He  differs  from  me  radically 
on  my  policy,  but  he  is  an  honest  enemy.  He  is  an 
avowed  opponent  of  Mr.  Pa^nell's  policy. 

Was  P.  N.  Fitzgerald  a  Fenian  ? — He  was  tried  for 
being  one.  I  do  not  think  that  he  would  deny  that 
he  was  a  Fenian  in  years  gone  by.  He  was  an  avowed 
opponent  of  Mr.  Pamell's  policy. 

Did  you  meet  P.  N.  Fitzgerald  repeatedly  in  1879  ? 
— I  do  not  recollect  ;  I  may  have  met  him,  but  I  have 
no  recollection.  I  met  him  in  1880,  aod  have  met 
him  every  year  since. 

J.  M'Inerney  ? — There  was  a  M'Inerney  of 
Limerick  whom  I  once  met  in  Dublin. 

Was  he  a  Fenian  ? — No.  I  never  met  him  at  any 
meeting  of  any  kind.  He  was  always  a  rabid  opponent 
of  the  land  agitation. 

Did  you  meet  any  of  those  men  whom  I  have  named 
in  the  spring  of  1879  ? — I  have  admitted  that  I  met 
Devoy  and  Carroll. 

Did  you  meet  D.  O'Neil  ?— I  do  not  know  who 
he  is.  . 

Did  you  meet  Torley  in  the  spring  of  1879  ?— No. 
He  presided  at  a  meeting  held  in  Glasgow  shortly 
after  my  release  in  1876.  I  have  no  recollection  of 
meeting  him  in  1879. 

Did  you  meet  C.  J.  Kickham  ? — I  met  him  two  oe 
three  times  in  1879.  I  met  M'Inerney  once  in 
Dublin. 

Did  you  meet  these  gentlemen  with  reference  to 
obtaining  support  for  your  movement  in  1879  ?— Cer- 
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tainly  not,  except  at  one  meeting  at  Paris  and  one  at 
Dublin,  where  my  policy  was  rejected  by  leaders  of 
the  I.E.B. 

Whether  it  was  rejected  or  not,  did  you  meet  these 
gentlemen  separately  and  try  to  induce  them  to  support 
it  ? — I  do  not  remember  trying  to  induce  any  of  these 
gentlemen  to  do  so  on  this  side  at  all.  I  will  not 
tmdertake  to  say  that  I  did  not  speak  with  Dr.  Carroll 
on  the  subject. 

You  know  I  put  a  number  of  names  to  you  ;  will 
you  undertake  to  say  that  you  did  meet  these  gentle- 
men, with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Carroll,  to  get  them  to 
join  you  ? — I  really  cannot  follow  you.  I  never  met 
M'Inerney  at  any  meeting  in  my  life.  I  ^let  him 
once  in  Dublin.  I  meet  Fitzgerald  everj?  time  he 
eomes  to  Dublin,  but  I  never  met  him  at  any  Fenian 
meeting. 

Is  Fitzgerald  a  Fenian  ?— I  do  not  know  whether 
he  is  or  not. 

Did  you  pay  several  visits  in  order  to  see  what 
support  you  could  get  from  members  of  the  I.R.B.  in 
various  parts  of  Ireland  ? — I  do  not  understand.  I 
was  in  various  parts  of  Ireland  in  the  beginning  of 
1879.  Beyond  the  meeting  I  have  referred  to  I  do 
not  know  that  I  tried  to  convince  Fenians  with  refer- 
ence to  public  policy.  When  I  was  in  the  west  of 
Ireland  if  I  met  men  of  extreme  views  I  might  reason 
with  them  either  privately  or  publicly. 

What  do  you  fix  as  the  beginning  of  the  meetings  in 
suppoft  of  the  land  agitation  ? — The  first  was  the 
Irishtown  meeting,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1879. 

Were  you  at  Ballycroy  in  Mayo  in  January  or 
February  before  that  ? — Certainly  not. 

Were  you  not  in  Mayo  before  April  ? — Certainly  ; 
I  went  through  the  whole  west  of  Ireland  ;  I  went 
through  a  great  deal  of  Boscommon,  Sligo,  Leitrim, 
and  other  counties.  I  did  not  go  to  Ballycroy  then. 
I  went  there  subsequently,  to  distribute  some  charity, 
but  I  am  certain  I  did  not  visit  it  in  January,  1879. 

Did  you  see  J.  W.  Walsh  at  this  time  ? — Yes  ;  I 
must  have  met  him  after  my  release  from  prison. 

I  am  asking  about  the  beginning  of  1879,  as  the 
period  to  which  I  will  confine  yomr  attention.  Did 
you  see  J.  W.  Walsh  ? — Repeatedly. 

That  is  Walsh,  of  Balla  ?— Yes.  There  is  another 
J.  Walsh,  Joseph  Walsh,  of  Castlebar.  I  saw  them 
both. 

Was  Joseph  Walsh  ever  a  Fenian  ? — No. 

Was  the  other  a  Fenian  ? — Not  at  that  time,  cer- 
tainly.    I  was  staying  with  J.  W.  Walsh  in  Balla. 

Do  yon  know  O'Kane  ?— Yes. 

Was  he  a  relative  of  Mr.  M.  Harris  ?— I  did  not 
know  him  before  that  time. 

Was  he  connected  with  Mr.  M.  Harris  at  that 
time  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Do  you  say  that  in  the  beginning  of  1879  yon  did  not 
know  Mr.  M.  Harris  ? — I  think  I  met  him  in  1877, 
shortly  after  my  release,  and  I  visited  him  frequently 
at  his  residence  at  Ballinasloe. 

Did  you  visit  Mr,  M.  Harris  to  get  him  to  join  your 


movement  ? — I    think    it    is    very  likely  ;    be    was  a 
very  influential  man  in  the  west  of  Ireland. 

Did  you  visit  Clonbnr  ? — Yes,  several  times. 

Is  Clonbur  in  Mayo  ? — It  is  on  the  borders  of  Mayo 
and  Galway  ;    I  think  it  is  in  Galway. 

Did  you  meet  a  man  nam^d  O'Malley  ? — I  have  no 
recollection  of  the  name  ;  I  think  I  went  there  to 
visit  Father  Walter  Conway  ;  that  is  the  only  name  I 
recollect  in  connexion  with  the  place. 

Did  you  meet  Pat  Kearney  ? — I  have  no  recollection 
of  anybody  of  that  name  ;  very  likely  I  met  him  if 
he  lived  there,  but  the  name  does  not  recall  any  per- 
son to  my  mind. 

Not  as  being  a  member  of  the  I.R.B.  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood ? — Certainly  not  ;  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  were  any  members  of  the  I.R.B.  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. 

In  January,  1879,  did  you  see  the  local  members  of 
the  I.R.B.  with  a  view  of  convincing  them  with 
regard  to  the  Land  League  movement  ? — It  is  very 
likely  that  I  saw  the  different  local  leaders  of  the 
extreme  party  in  Mayo,  and  explained  the  land  agita- 
tion to  them. 

How  did  you  get  their  names  ? — Well,  the  extremists 
had  confidence  in  me,  and  came  to  introduce  them- 
selves to  me. 

Had  you  sought  any  of  them  out  ? — Possibly  I  did, 
I  might  have  got  their  names  from  the  county  centre, 
but  I  have  no  distinct  recollection. 

Did  you  not  get  the  names  of  the  local  Fenians,  the 
leaders  of  the  I.R.B.  in  Mayo,  from  the  centres  in 
order  to  visit  them  personally  in  connexion  with  the 
agitation  ? — Very  likely  ;  I  have  no  distinct  recol- 
lection. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  you  did  ? — It  is  very 
likely  ;  wherever  there  was  likely  to  be  opposition 
to  my  views  I  went  there  to  try  and  put  down  the 
opposition. 

After  the  first  meeting  you  continued  going  about, 
and  held  other  meetings  ? — I  think  that  when  I  was 
in  the  west  of  Ireland,  early  in  1879,  I  addressed 
meetings  every  Sunday. 

Did  you  not  always  get  the  names  of  the  local 
Fenian  leaders  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  you  did  not  ?— 1 
think  I  can  undertake  to  say  that  I  did  not,  because 
I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Did  you  know  the  Nallys  before  that  ?— No,  I  knew 
them  for  the  first  time  in  1878. 

Were  they  Fenians  ?— I  do  not  know  whether  they 
were  Fenians  or  not  ;  I  do  not  think  they  were  at 
that  time,  but  Patrick  Nally,  who  was  imprisoned  in 
connexion  with  the  Crossmolina  case,  has  stated  that 
he  was.  The  Nallys  were  a  very  respectable  family 
in  Mayo. 

Do  you  not  know  whether  they  were  members  of  the 
Fenian  organization  at  that  time  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  "  Sorab  "  Nally  was  ever  a  Fenian,  because  I 
de  not  think  that  the  Fenians   would  trust  the  discre- 
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tion  of  sueh  a  good-natured,  foolish  man.      He  was  a 
man  who  would  not  do  harm  to  anybody  but  himself. 

Did  you  endeavour  to  enlist  P.  W.  Nally  in  the 
cause  of  your  movement  ? — I  did,  and  subsequently 
failed. 

James  Daly,  did  you  see  him  ? — Yes,  I  saw  him. 

Was  he  a  member  of  the  I.R.B.  ? — No,  he  never  had 
the  courage.  In  my  belief  he  never  had  the  courage 
to  be  anything.  He  never  was  in  America  in  his  life, 
although  your  chief  witness  swore  he  went  in 
America  to  a  meeting  of  the  Clan-na-Gael. 

Did  J.  W.  Walsh,  of  Balla,  visit  many  places  with 
you  ? — He  was  a  commercial  traveller  in  the  west  of 
Ireland,  and  I  visited  many  places  in  the  west  with 
him.     I  do  not  think  that  J.  W.  Walsh  was  a  Fenian. 

Were  not  the  names  of  the  local  leaders  of  the. 
I.K.B.  known  to  Walsh  ?— Possibly  ;  he  was  a  man 
generally  trusted.  Though  not  a  member  of  the 
I.K.B.,  J.  W.  Walsh  was  an  advanced  Nationalist 
and  would  know  the  leading  Fenians. 

I  put  it  to  you,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  the  months 
of  May,  June,  and  July,  1879,  you  went  about  with 
J.  W.  Walsh  seeing  leading  Fenians  in  various  parts 
of  Ireland  ? — I  did  not  go  for  that  express  purpose,  but 
whenever  I  went  to  any  place  I  did  see  them. 
Wherever  I  knew  there  was  a  local  leader  I  went 
and  had  a  talk  with  him. 

Did  you  go  to  Ballinasloe  ? — Yes,  to  see  my  friend 
Matthew  Harris. 

When  did  you  first  become  acquainted  with  Louden  ? 
.—I  first  became  acquainted  with  him  at  the  Westport 
meeting.  He  never  was  a  Fenian  ;  being  a  lawyer  he 
was  a  little  too  cautious. 

What  were  the  three  counties  you  visited  in  the 
early  part  of  1879  ? — Mayo,  Sligo,  and  the  Connemara 
portion  of  Galway. 

Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  John  Devoy  bad 
been  there  ? — I  think  I  first  went  there  during  the  time 
he  was  in  Ireland. 

Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  in  the  course  of 
your  going  about  in  1879  in  the  west  of  Ireland  that 
John  Devoy  had  been  there  ? — Devoy  himself  told 
me. 

Did  you  learn  it  also  from  the  local  Fenian 
leaders  7 — I  learnt  in  Claremorris  that  he  had  visited 
that  town. 

Did  Mr.  Devoy  tell  you  what  was  his  object  in 
visiting  these  districts  ? — No.  I  knew  what  he  went 
down  there  for. 

What  was  it  ? — I  had  rather  not  answer  that  ques- 
tion, for  the  reasons  I  have  already  given  you. 

Do  you  suggest  that  it  was  for  any  other  than 
Fenian  reasons  ?— Possibly  that  was  it. 

In  promoting  this  movement,  were  you  not  in  the 
habit  of  urging  it  with  a  view  to  national  independ- 
ence ?— It  is  possible,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of 
it. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  you  did  not  do  so 
repeatedly  ?— I  have  repeatedly  stated,  both  in 
Ireland  and  America,  that  the  land   movement  would 


not  be  injurious  to  the  cause  of  national  independ- 
ence. 

You  have  said  that  you  travelled  through  various 
parts  of  Ireland  and  visited  those  you  believed  to  be 
the  lucal  leaders  of  the  I.R.B.  I  wish  to  ask  you  did 
you  not  impress  upon  them  that  driving  out  the  land- 
lord garrison  would  be  the  first  great  step  towards 
Irish  independence  ? — Very  likely,  it  was  a  favourite 
argument  of  mine. 

if  Did  you  regard  driving  out  the  English  landlord 
garrison  as  being  a  constitutional  action  ? — Certainly, 
if  effected  by  constitutional  means. 

Did  you  ever  suggest  to  any  one  of  these  men  that 
they  should  suspend  their  Fenian  preparations  ? — I  do 
not  remember  that  I  ever  did  except  in  the  way  I 
have  told  you. 

Did  you  know  that  arms  were  still  being  despatched 
to  Ireland  ? — I  heard  that  arms  were  being  seized.  I 
did  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  arms  wero 
being  distributed. 

Did  you  believe  it  ? — Very  likely. 

Believing  that,  did  you  ever  suggest  to  them  that 
they  should  suspend  their  Fenian  preparations  ? — No, 
except  by  way  of  my  example  in  favouring  the  open 
instead  of  the  secret  movement. 
,  Did  yon  meet  J,  J.  O'Kelly,  M.P.,  in  1879,  1880, 
and  1881  ?— I  do  not  remember  whether  I  did  in  1879. 
I  remember  meeting  him  at  the  time  of  the  general 
election  of  1880.  I  have  no  distinct  knowledge  as 
to  his  being  engaged  in  any  particular  work  in  1879- 
1880  exqept  the  general  election,  he  being  elected 
for  Roscommon. 

Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  he  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  distribution  of  arms  ?— It  came  to  my 
knowledge  that  he  was  in  the  west  of  Ireland  as  a 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  World. 

Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  O'Kelly  before  your 
imprisonment  had  been  engaged  in  the  distribution  of 
armj  ? — I  would  rather  not  answer  that  questi^on.  Mr. 
O'Kelly,  M.P.,  has  a  better  knowledge  of  his  own 
afiairs  than  I  have. 

To  your  knowledge  had  he  not  been  so  engaged  ? — I 
will  not  answer  that  question. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  to  your  knowledge 
he  was  not  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  arms  in 
1879  and  1880  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  that  he  was 
doing  anything  of  the  kind.  I  do  not  believe  he  was. 
I  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  O'Kelly  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  Fenian  movement  in  1£79  and  1880, 
as  I  think  be  had  been  expelled. 

You  have  stated  that  you  knew  that  arms  had  been 
seized  by  the  police  in  those  years  ? — I  have  read 
that  they  did  so  on  many  occasions.  I  think  that 
some  seizures  were  made  in  1879  and  1880. 

Did  you  take  any  steps  to  inquire  where  those  arms 
came  from  ? — I  did  not. 

Did  you  make  any  inquiries  to  ascertain  whether 
the  Clan-na-Gael  had  been  sending  over  arms  ?— I 
made  no  inquiries.     I  did  not  believe  they  had. 
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Do  you  not  know  that  the  Clan-na-Gael  had  a  pro- 
vision for  sending  arms  to  Ireland  'i — I  do  not.  In 
1870  I  sent  rifles  and  revolvers  from  England  to 
Ireland. 

Where  did  the  money  for  the  purchase  of  arms  come 
from  ? — It  came  from  the  subscriptions  of  members. 
In  my  time  the  money  did  not  come  from  America. 

Do  you  know  what  John  Walsh,  of  Middlesbrough, 
was  doing  in  1880  ? — I  think  he  was  the  organizer  for 
the  Land  League  in  the  North  of  England.  I  have  no 
knowledge  or  belief  as  to  whether  he  was  concerned 
in  sending  arms  to  Ireland.  It  is  not  unlikely,  but  I 
have  no  knowledge.  There  was  a  Thomas  Walsh  tried 
in  London  for  sending  arms  to  Ireland.  I  knew 
Thomas  Walsh  in  1868  and  1869  in  London.  I  have 
no  recollection  of  having  seen  him  since  1869.  He 
is  an  honest,  poor  fellow,  who  has  sufiereii  a  good 
deal  for  what  he  did. 

Did  you  know  at  the  time  of  Thomas  Walsh's  trial, 
by  information  conveyed  to  you,  what  Walsh  had  been 
doing  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  what  he  was  doing 
before  his  trial.  I  left  the  Fenian  organization  in 
1879,  and  did  not  trouble  very  much  as  to  what  went 
on  afterwards.  Before  my  imprisonment  Thomas 
Walsh  had  been  engaged  in  the  Fenian  movement.  I 
had  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  left  the  I.K.B. 

Did  it  not  come  to  your  knowledge  that  in  1879 
and  1880  money  was  being  sent  from  various 
parts  of  England  for  the  purchase  of  arms  ? — The  rule 
when  I  was  in  the  organization  was  that  every  mem- 
ber should  subscribe  some  small  sum  for  the  purchase 
of  arms.     I  believe  the  amount  was  3d.  per  month. 

Did  you  believe  in  1879  that  that  was  still  going 
on  ? — Very  likely  it  was.  When  I  left  the  movement 
I  took  no  further  interest  in    it. 

Did  it  not  come  to  your  knowledge  that  in  1879 
arms  were  still  being  sent  to  various  parts  of  Ireland  ? 
— Very  possibly  it  did  ;  but  I  have  no  distinct  recol- 
lection of  it.  I  remember  that  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions seizures  of  arms  were  made  in  Mayo  and  Sligo. 

I  put  it  to  you,  after  Devoy's  visit  to  Ireland,  and 
on  your  seeing  the  local  Fenian  leaders  in  your  visits 
to  various  parts  of  Ireland,  did  it  come  to  your 
knowledge  that  arms  were  being  sent  by  some  one  to 
the  local  Fenians  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  arms  were 
being  sent.     I  do  not  recollect,  or  I  would  answer. 

Did  you  disapprove  of  arms  being  sent  ? — Not  at  all. 
I  think  every  people  have  a  right  to  carry  arms.  I 
do  not  see  why  any  free  people  should  not  carry  anna 
if  they  so  wish.  If  you  governed  Ireland  justly  you 
might  put  arms  in  the  hands  of_  her  people,  and  they 
would  be  a  defence  to  you  instead  of  a  menace. 

For  what  purpose  do  yon  suggest  that  the  peasants 
of  Mayo  and  Gal  way  should  have  rifles  and  revolvers  ? 
— Because  it  is  their  right  to  have  arms,  if  they  so 
wish.  I  believe  every  man  in  Ireland  has  a  right  to 
have  a  rifle,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  it 
will  not  frighten  Englishmen  to  see  them  with  them. 

For  what  purpose  do  you  suggest  that  the  secret  dis- 
tribution of  arms  in  1879  and  1880  was  going  on  ? — 


If  there  was  such  a  distribution,  it  would  be  in 
furtherance  of  the  ^policy  of  the  I.B.B. — the  over- 
throw by  force  of  arms  of  English  rule. 

Did  you  disapprove  of  that  distribution  ?— I  did 
not,  because  I  was  not  called  on  to  do  so. 

If  it  came  to  your  knowledge  that  arms  were  being 
distributed  you  would  not  endeavour  to  dissuade  the 
people  from  using  them  ? — I  dissuaded  them  from 
using  arms  because  the  opportunity  for  using  them 
had  never  come,  and  will  never  come.  There  is  not 
much  use  for  them  if  the  opportunity  never  comes. 

Then  you  approve  of  the  people  having  arms  ? — If 
the  landlords  and  agents  have  arms,  why  should  not 
the  people  have  them  ?  You  often  put  arms  in  the 
hands  of  one  class  to  shoot  down  the  people  ;  but  if 
jhey  were  all  allowed  to  carry  arms  they  would 
become  contented. 

Do  you  remember  whether  both  the  Nallyg  were 
present  at  the  Claremorris  meeting  in  July,  1879  ? — 
As  well  as  I  recollect  both  of  them  attended  the  first 
meeting  in  Mayo. 

Yon  have  said  that  J.  W.  Nally  was  not  a  man  who 
would  be  trusted  by  the  Fenians  on  account  of  his 
want  of  discretion  ? — 1  do  not  want  to  say  a  word 
about  poor  "  Scrab,"  but  he  is  a  poor  creature,  not  a 
man  on  whom  nature  has  wasted  any  discretion,  and 
he  would  not  be  admitted  into  the  Fenian  organiza- 
tion. He  could  no  more  keep  a  secret  than  a  sieve 
could  hold  water. 

Were  you  acquainted  with  his  speeches  before 
coming  into  this  Court  P — Whenever  he  was  on  the 
platform  with  me  I  prohibited  him  from  speaking.  I 
heard  bis  speeches  read  at  the  State  trials  at  Dublin 
in  1880.  My  knowledge  of  his  speeches  dates  from 
that  occasion. 

When  you  required  a  loan  in  August,  1879,  did  you 
write  to  Patrick  Ford,  John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  and 
John  Devoy  ? — I  did  not  require  a  loan. 

Describe  the  incident  to  which  I  refer  as  yoa 
please,  did  you  write  to  those  gentlemen  ? — I  wrote 
to  William  Carroll,  of  Philadelphia,  the  late  Patrick 
Mahon,  of  Rochester,  John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  editor 
of  the  Boiion  Pilot,  John  Devoy,  then  on  the  NetB 
York  Herald,  and  Patrick  Ford.  The  whole  thing  is 
described  in  an  interview  in  the  New  York  World, 
published  in  1882,  seven  years  before  this  Commission 
was  thought  of.  The  names  on  the  telegram  in  reply 
were  put  down  by  John  Devoy. 

But  they  have  never  been  repudiated  ? — I  know  that 
Dr.  Carroll  became  an  honest  opponent  of  the  Land 
League  policy  very  early,  and  was  never  a  member  of 
it.  Dr.  Carroll  was  of  Opinion  that  the  land  agitation 
would  enable  the  Parliamentary  party  to  control  the 
whole  country,  which  event  has  happened.  Dr. 
Carroll  extended  his  hospitality  to  me  while  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  four  or  five  men  to  whom  you  wrote  in  August, 
1879,  were  all  members  of  the  extreme  section,  and 
had  sympathized  with  the  schemes  you  proposed  before 
yoa  left  America  ?— Yes,  subject  to  what  I  hare  said 
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about  Dr.  Carroll.  He  believed  that  the  agitatioli 
would  end  in  building  up  a  strong  constitutional  party 
and  in  destroying  the  revolutionary  movement  on  both 
Bides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  that  prediction  has  been 
falfilled. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  letter  you  wrote 
on  September  8,  1879,  to  John  Boyle  O'Reilly  :— 
"  Dublin,  Segtember  10,  1879. 

'^  My  dear  O'Reilly, — I  am  sending  you  an  article 
for  the  Pilot  on  the  next  phase  of  the  national  land 
movement.  This  land  agitation  is  destined  to  do  more 
for  Ireland  than  all  the  movements  since  '98.  The 
entire  country  has  accepted  the  proposal  for  abolish- 
ing landlordism.  All  the  known  and  active  Nationals 
will  combine.  A  convention  is  shortly  to  be  sum- 
moned which  will  endeavour  to  weld  the  two  sections 
of  National  politicians  into  one.  I  hope  you  will 
endeavour  to  arouse  the  healthy  Irish-Americans  to  a* 
generous  appreciation  of  what  this  rational  movement 
demands  at  their  hands,  if  they  care  anything  at  all 
for  Ireland.  Hoping  yourself  and  family  are  as  well 
as  I  would  wish,  I  am  sincerely  yours, 

"  Michael  Davitt." 
Tou    meant   to   write  the    truth  when  you  wrote  that 
letter  ? — I  possibly  exaggerated  a  little. 

But  did  you  mean  to  speak  the  truth  ? — Yes  ;  I 
should  be  sorry  to  write  a  letter  I  did  not  mean. 

Has  Jphn  Boyle  O'Reilly  ever  informed  you  of  his 
abandonment  of  Fenian  principles  ? — There  is  no 
necessity  to  call  him  a  Fenian.  I  think  he  is  rather 
Conservative.  He  is  the  leader  of  the  Conservative 
Nationalists  and  an  opponent  of  secret  societies  on 
principle.     I  wrote  to  him  as  a  personal  friend. 

What  did  you  mean  by  saying  ' '  This  land  agitation 
is  destined  to  do  more  for  Ireland  than  all  the  move- 
ments since  '98  "  ?— That  is  one  of  my  many  exag- 
gerations. I  am  afraid  I  did  exaggerate  ;  I  believed 
that  at  the  time  this  movement  was  started  in  Mayo, 
or  I  would  not  have  put  it  in  this  letter. 

Did  you  mean  at  the  time  to  indicate  that  the 
movement  would  tend  towards  revolution  ? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

Why  then  did  you  say  that  the  agitation  would  do 
more  lor  Ireland  than  any  movement  since  '98  ;  all 
these  had  been  attempts  at  revolution  ? — Yes,  very 
poor  attempts. 

When  you  said  "The  entire  country  has  accepted 
the  proposal  for  abolishing  landlordism,"  did  you 
not  appeal  to  John  Boyle  O'Reilly's  desire  to  get  rid 
of  the  Snglish  garrison  ? — Possibly,  but  J.  B.  O'Reilly 
was  not  an  extremist. 

"  All  the  known  and  active  Nationals  will  com- 
bine." Who  does  that  refer  to  ? — To  all  the  Nation- 
alists, not  only  Fenians.  We  had  in  Ireland  followers 
of  the  '48  movement — P.  J.  Smyth's.  There  were 
several  sections  of  advanced  Nationalists.  The 
Fenians  did  not  monopolize  the  term  Nationalist  in 
1880. 

Did  you  not  mean  to  indicate  the  extreme  physical 
force  section  of  Home  Rulers  ?— I  think  I  should 
rather  have  said  unite  all  parties  in  Ireland  in  one 
movement. 


Did  you  not  mean  a  combination  of  the  extreme 
sections  ?^I  did  not  mean  a  combination  of  any 
particular  sections,  but  of  all  parties.  I  believed 
our  movement  would  bring  together  all  Irishmen 
on  one  platform,  whether  Fenians,  Orangemen, 
Federalists,  or  Nationalists. 

The  Peksidemt. — To  whom  did  you  refer  in  the 
letter  ? 

Witness. — I  think  I  referred  to  the  constitutional 
Nationalists. 

The  Attorney-GbnbeAl.— Have  you  been  intimate 
with  John  Boyle  O'Reilly  ever  since  that  period  ?— 
He  is  one  of  my  most  intimate  friends  in  America, 
Whenever  I  go  to  America  I  see  him. 

Has  he  been  over  to  England  or  Ireland  at  all  ?— 
You  will  not  let  him  come.  He  escaped  fron 
Australia  j  that  is  the  reason  why  he  cannot  come . 

You  represent  him  as  being-  a  moderate  inan  ? — He 
is  now  a  stanch  follower  of  Mr.  Pamell. 

Did  you  know  his  views  with  reference  to  the 
Phoenix  Park  murders  ? — I  recollect  he  denounced 
them  very  strongly  in  his  paper.  I  think  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Land  League  of  Boston  he  offered  a 
reward  for  the  apprehension  of  the  murderers.        ' 

Do  you  remember  reading  a  report  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Brady  anniversary  in  the  Irish  World  of 
1884  ? — I  am  not  sure.  I  do  not  recollect  hearing  of 
its  taking  place  shortly  after  it  happened.  I  think 
it  was  reproduced  in  some  of  the  Irish  papers.  I  do 
not  remember  whether  I  read  it. 

Did  you  approve  or  not  of  the  Brady  anniversary  ? — 
I  was  not  called  upon  to  approve  or  disapprove  it. 

When  you  heard  of  it  did  you  approve  of  it  ? — We 
are  .not  called  upon  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  any- 
thing we  hear. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  the  Brady  anniversary  in 
May,  1884,  celebrated  the  execution  of  Brady,  the 
Phcsnix  Park  murderer  ;  do  you  approve  of  that  ? — I 
think  that  any  celebration  which  would  tend  to 
elevate  that  deed  into  heroism  is  to  be  deplored. 

Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  a  letter  from 
John  Boyle  O'Reilly  was  read  at  the  Brady  anniver- 
sary ? — I  never  heard  of  it  before.  I  do  not  think 
such  a  letter  has  been  referred  to  here. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  report  of  the  Brady 
anniversary  in  the  Irish  World  of  May  24,  1884  ?— I 
have  not  read  it. 

At  this  point  the  Court  adjourned  for  luncheon. 

On  its  reassembling  the  Attornby-Genebal  resumed 
his  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Davitt. 

Mr.  Davitt,  I  must  ask  you,  if  you  please,  to 
look  at  this  copy  of  the  Irish  World  of  May  24, 1884. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  you  never  saw  that  before  ? — I 
think  I  saw  it  produced  in  Court  before  ;  but  I  do  not 
remember  seeing  it  previously  to  that.  I  used  to  get 
the  Irish  World  occasionally,  but  not  regularly,  and 
I  am  certain  I  never  saw  this  copy  until  I  saw  it 
here. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  a,  particular  passage  ; 
but  I  have  a   series   of   auestions   to   ask   you  aftei'' 
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wards  with  reference  to  your  answers  about  Mr.  Ford 
and  the  Irish  World.  There  are  several  columns  here 
in  ths  Irith  World  headed -"  Joe  Brady's  Memory. 
Grandly  Honoured  by  New  York's  Emergency  Men. 
Cooper  Union  Overflowing."  There  are  several 
marked  paragraphs  which  catch  the  eye.  Do  you 
approve  of  what  is  said  there  ? — At  that  time  Ford  had 
a  policy  of  his  own.  I  am  not  called  upon  to  answer 
for  Patrick  Ford. 

The  Pebsident. — The  question  is, do  you  approve  of 
what  is  said  of  Brady  ? 

Witness. — I  have  said  that  it  would  be  wrong  to 
elevate  any  man  into  the  position  of  a  hero  on 
account  of  such  an  act  as  Brady's.  But  that  article 
is  consistent  with  the  belief  that  I  have  always  had 
— that  this  poor  man  was  actuated  by  what  he 
believed  to  be  proper  motives.  His  deed  did  great 
injury  to  Mr.  Parnell's  movement  ;  but  as  the  man  is 
dead  I  like  to  speak  of  him  with  charity. 

The  Attorney-General. — I  do  not  want  to  draw  you 
now  into  a  discussion  about  Patrick  Ford  and  fhe  Irish 
World,\mi  I  must  ask  you  to  look  at  the  fourth  column 
of  the  paper  before  you,  where  you  will  see  a  letter 
signed  by  John  Boyle  O'Eeilly  'I — It  does  not  follow 
that  every  letter  signed  by  a  man  was  written  by  him. 

Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  you  think  that  letter 
was  not  written  by  John  Boyle  O'Eeilly  for  publica- 
tion ? — I  have  no  information  about  it.  It  strikes  me 
as  being  contrary  to  what  he  would  be  likely  to  have 
written. 

Let  me  read  it  to  you.  It  is  dated  Boston,  May  22  : 
— "  Dear  Sir, — I  regret  that  I  cannot  accept,  on 
account  of  other  engagements,  your  kind  invitation  to 
attend  the  memorial  services  on  May  15.  No  matter 
whether  we  agree  with  his  principles  or  not,  the  man 
who  gives  his  life  for  them  is  a  man  to  be  honoured 
and  remembered.  All  Irishmea  did  not  agree  with 
Joe  Brady's  way  of  righting  the  robber's  wrongs,  but 
all  patriots  on  earth  must  respect  him.  Thanks  for 
your  kind,  invitation.  I  remain,  yours  truly,  John 
BoTLB  O'KeiI/LY."  Now,  I  must  ask  you,  do  you 
approve  of  that  ?—l  am  not  called  upon  to  answer  for 
that. 

Do  you  approve  of  it  ? — I  would  not  have  written 
the  letter  myself.  I  do  not  approve  of  that  any  more 
than  I  approve  of  the  article  ^in  The  Times  which 
defended  the  attempted  assassination  of  the  Emperor 
or  the  French. 

Very  well.  Now,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
another  statement.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  have 
read  your  life  by  Mr.  Cashman.  It  is  called  the 
' '  Life  of  Michael  Davitt,  the  founder  of  the  National 
Laud  League."  You  have  read  it  ? — I  do  not  think  I 
have  read  the  whole  of  the  book. 

Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  opposition  to  the  Land 
League  was  headed  by  James  Stephens  ? — I  was  not 
aware  of  that.  I  believe  he  was  opposed  to  the  Land 
League  at  first.  It  is  possible  that  in  1879  Mr. 
Stephens  may  have  written  something  against  the  Land 
League. 


Was  he  regarded  as  an  open-war  Fenian  ? — He  was. 

I  call  your  attention  to  a  passage  in  page  72  of  Mr. 
Cashman's  book,  which  was  published,  as  far  as  I  can 
recollect,  in  188S,  and  I  ask  you  whether  it  is  not 
true  :— '*  In  the  beginning  much  opposition  was  given 
to  the  '  New  Departure,'  as  itwas  called.  The  Dublin 
Irishman  condemned  the  idea  that  patriots  should  vote 
for  members  of  Parliament,  and  ridiculed  the  presence 
of  a  Nationalist  in  Westminster."  Is  that  true  ? — I 
think  so. 

"The  executive  of  the  I.E.B.,  or  a  body  calling 
itself  by  that  name— for  most  certainly  it  was  not  the 
Supreme  Council  of  the  I.B.B. — issued  a  manifesto 
condemning  the  '  New  Departure.'  "  Was  not  that 
true  ? — I  do  not  know. 

I  put  it  to  you,  was  not  the  manifesto  believed  to 
have  been  issued  under  the  auspices  of  Stephens  and 
not  by  the  Supreme  Council  ? — I  have  no  knowledge 
at  all  about  the  working  of  the  party,  and  kno\7 
nothing  about  it. 

Very  well.  Now,  do  you  remember  a  speech  of 
Mr.  Parnell's  in  September,  1879?  It  is  also  reported 
in  Cashman,  in  an  account  of  a  meeting  of  the  Home 
Eule  League  in  Dublin  ? — I  have  very  likely  read  the 
speech  in  the  papers. 

I  call  your  attention  to  a  quotation  from  it  at  page 
101  in  Cashman  : — "  Unless  we  unite  to  a  great  extent 
all  shades  of  political  opinion  in  the  country,  I  fail 
to  see  how  we  can  expect  ever  to  attain  to  national 
independence  ;  and  I  think  now,  when  we  are  con- 
sidering what  we  are  to  do  for  the  future,  when  we 
are  taking  this  very  important  step,  we  should  en- 
deavour to  bring  along  with  us  as  many  men  as 
possible  of  all  shades  of  opinion.  We  should  endeavour 
to  close  up  our  ranks,  and  not  create  un'necessary 
stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  men  joining  the  national 
movement,  who  otherwise  might  be  disposed  to  join  it; 
but  who  are  prevented  by  one  cause  or  another  from 
taking  part  in  the  work."  Do  you  remember  that 
speech  ? — I  should  like  to  see  the  whole  speech 
before  answering  as  to  the  accuracy  of  that  extract. 

If  it  appeared  in  the  Freeman's  Journal  did  you 
see  it  ? — Very  likely  I  did.  What  Mr.  Parnell  meant 
there  by  national  independence  is  not  what  I  should 
mean  by  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Davitt,  if  you  please,  I  must  call  your 
attention,  in  passing,  to  two  matters  which  occurred 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1879,  and  formed  the  subject  of 
discussion  afterwards.  You  remember,  of  course,  the 
preparation  of  the  Land  League  programme  ? — Yes. 

Was  the  Land  League  programme  framed  so  as  not  to 
scare  away  timid  laud  reformers  ? — I  think  I  used  that 
expression.  I  do  not  think  that  was  in  Mr.  Parnell's 
mind  when  he  drew  up  iiie  programme.  He  was 
anxious  to  bring  all  land  reformers,  advanced  and 
moderate,  into  the  movement. 

Is  this  true — that  "  the  organizers  of  the  conference 
had  to  consider  the  advisability  of  framing  such  a 
programme  as  would  not  scare  any  timid  land  reformer 
away  from  the  projected  movement  "? — That  was    my 
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way  of  putting  it,  and  probably  it  was  not  an  inaccurate 
way.  Mr.  Parnell  wanted  to  draw  up  a  programme 
which  would  unite  all  land  reformers  in  Ireland, 
whether  Radicals  or  Conseryatives. 

That  letter  of  yours  formed  the  subject  of  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  ?— I  was  attacked  by  John  Devoy 
at  the  time,  and  I  replied  to  the  attacks  in  that  letter. 

I  will  call  your  attention  to  another  passage  : — 
'*  What,  then,  was  the  principle  on  which  the  Land 
League  was  founded  ?  I  maintain  it  was  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  Irish  landlordism  ;  first,  as  (he 
system  which  was  responsible  for  the  poverty  and 
periodical  famines  whichhave  decimated  Ireland  ;  and, 
secondly,  because  landlordism  was  a  British  garrison 
which  barred  the  way  to  national  independence  "? — 
Those  were  my  sentiments  at  the  time  I  wrote 
those  words.  At  that  time  I  was  not  actively  co- 
operating with  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  members  of  the 
League. 

But  you  were  the  founder  of  the  Land  League  ? — 
Yes  ;  but  that  letter  was  written  in  the  time  of  the 
National  League.  I  wrote  the  words  you  have  read. 
They  were  my  sentiments  at  the  time  I  wrote  them, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  repudiate  them  here. 

Those  being  your  sentiments,  you  were  the  founder 
of  the  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

And  the  moving  spirit  in  it  ? — I  do  not  say  that.  It 
was  very  soon  taken  out  of  my  hands.  The  Land 
League  was  the   people's  movement. 

Was  there  anything  in  the  published  programme  of 
the  Land  League  which  referred  to  independence  or  to 
landlordism  as  a  British  garrison  ?— No  there  was  not. 

Was  it  not  the  fear  of  scaring  away  timid  land  re- 
formers that  kept  independence  and  the  removal  of 
the  British  garrison  out  of  the  programme  ? — That  was 
my  way  of  putting  it,  but  I  did  not  think  it  was  an 
accurate  account  of  Mr.  Parnell's  views. 

The  Land  League  programme  was  a  programme  to 
which  you  assented  ? — Oh,  certainly.  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Parnell  commanded  the  confidence  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Irish  race,  and  I  had  no  right  to  set 
myself  up  against  him. 

Can  you  suggest  anything  else  that  was  left  out  of 
the  programme  which  would  scare  away  timid  land 
reformers  ? — I  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Parnell  left  out 
anything.  He  drew  np  that  programme  with  a  view 
to  getting  all  to    join. 

I  will  read  your  language  to  you  again.  (Counsel 
then  repeated  the  language  as  to  the  destruction  of 
landlordism.) — Yes,  those  were  my  views  then  and 
now.  The  other  Land  Leaguers  had  views  of  their 
own  and  differed  from  me. 

You  stated  that  as  a  broad  principle  ? — I  am  afraid 
I  exaggerated  my  own  importance. 

In  this  case  I  think  you  are  minimizing  it.  You 
became  the  agent  of  both  the  Irish  World  and  the 
Boeton  Pilot  ?— Well,  I  became  their  correspondent. 

Did  you  secure  in  America  the  allegiance  of  any 
other  paper  ?— I  do  not  know  that  I  secured  the  alle- 
giance of  any  paper. 


Can  you  name  any  other  American  paper  which  sup- 
ported you  in  1879  besides  the  Boston  Pilot  and  the 
Irish  World  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  secured  any 
paper.  I  may  have  spoken  to  the  editors  of  other 
Irish-American  papers. 

Do  you  remember  Dr.  William  Carroll  issuing  an 
address  in  October,  1879?  It  was  published  in  the 
Freeman's  Journal  of  the  Ist  of  November,  1879  ?— I 
have  no  recollection  of  any  address  issued  by  him,  but 
it  is  possible  he  may  have  issued  one. 

I  have  here  an  address  signed  by  William  Carroll, 
Thomas  Clarke  Luby,  John  J.  Breslin,  Thomas  P. 
Bourke,  James  Reynolds,  and  John  Devoy? — That  was 
issued  by  several  people. 

That  is  a  distinction  you  draw  ? — Well,  I  have  no 
recollection  of  any  manifesto  by  Dr.  William  Carroll, 
but  I  have  read  several  in  the  Irish  World  signed  by 
those  Tou  have  named. 

We  have  now  got  to  November,  1879,  after  the 
formal  formation  of  the  Land  League  at  the  Imperial 
Hotel,  and  I  call  your  attention  to  this  manifesto.  Do 
you  suggest  that  the  gentlemen  I  have  named  were  not 
at  that  time  giving  you  hearty  support  ? — I  would  say 
they  were  in  sympathy  then  with  my  views,  but 
hardly  in  hearty  sympathy.  Dr.  William  Carroll 
shortly  afterwards  repudiated  the  Land  League. 

We  have  heard  that  often,and  perhaps  we  may  some- 
time see  the  repudiation  you  speak  of. — I  have  no  re- 
collection of  seeing  that  manifesto. 

My  question  was,  were  not  those  six  men  in  hearty 
accord  with  you  at  that  date  ? 

The  Pebsidknt. — Leaving  out  the  word  hearty,  ho 
has  said  they  were  in  sympathy.  --     , 

Now,  I  call  your  attention  to  this,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  LOOKWOOD. — This,  I  understand,  has  not  been 
read  as  yet. 

The  ATTOENBy-GENEEAL. — I  read  a  portion  of  it  to 
Mr.  Parnell.    Freeman's  Journal,   Nov.  1,  1879  : — 
"  To  the  Irish  People  in  the  United  States. 

"  Fellow  countrymen, — The  threatening  aspect  of 
affairs  in  Ireland  calls  for  prompt  and  vigorous 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Nationalists  in  this  country. 
It  is  no  time  for  idle  talk,  but  for  serious  preparation 
or  the  stern  work  that  is  before  us.  The  National 
movement  is  fast  approaching  a  crisis,  when  its 
members  must  be  prepared  to  make  larger  sacrifices 
and  work  with  redoubled  zeal,  so  that  the  hour  of 
trial  may  not  find  them  unprepared.  In  view  of  the 
change  in  the  situation,  it  has  been  decided,  with  the 
concurrence  of  several  trusted  friends  in  the  National 
party,  to  enlarge  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  National 

fund  "  

That  was    tho    fund   to    which    you   have  previously 
referred  as  a  Skirmishing  Fund  ?— Yes. 
"  and   to    appeal    once  more  to  the  Irish  people  here 
for  their  support. 

"  The  National  Fund  was  started  with  a  view  to 
providing  the  means  to  strike  a  telling  blow  against 
England  whenever  an  opportunity  should  present 
itself.  Its  object  was  at  first  distinct  from  the 
general  movement  for  Irish  independence,  and  not 
influenced  by  any  particular  crisis  in  Ireland  calling 
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for  immediate  action.  Its  oi^iginators  never  calculated 
that  it  should  perform  more  than  a  small  portion  of 
the  work  of  driring  the  foreigner  from  the  soil  of 
Ireland.  It  wa.s  intended,  in  short,  to  hasten,  if 
possible,  the  advent  of  Ireland's  opportunity,  by 
inflicting  injury  on  England  at  vital  points  and  at 
critical  moments,  while  showing  the  Irish  people  the 
immense  power  Iving  unappreciated  in  their  hands  for 
'the  destruction  of  that  Empire  which  bad  robbed  them 
of  land  and  liberty,  and  driven  them  homeless  over  the 
earth. 

"  The  call  was  responded  to  chiefly  by  that  class 
of  the  Irish  people  in  America  who  can  least  afford 
pecuniary  sacrifices,  and  under  the  pfessure  of  mipre- 
cedentedly  hard  times.  There  was  no  apparent  pro- 
spect, except  for  a  very  brief  period,  of  England 
becoming  involved  in  foreign  war,  no  evidence  of 
vigorous  political  life  in  Ireland,  no  unusual  danger 
menacing  our  countrymen  at  home — nothing,  in  short, 
to  stimulate  Irish-Americans  to  unusual  activity,  and 
yet,  taking  all  the  circumstances  into  accountj  the 
amount  subscribed  was  very  creditable." 

Then  there  are  a  number  of  paragraphs  respecting 
the  foreign  landlord  system. — If  your  object  is  to  make 
out  that  this  is  a  manifesto  in  favoar  of  the  land 
agitation  in  Ireland,  I  deny  it. 

It  is  one  signed  by  people  who  were  at  that  time  in 
sympathy  with  you  ?— In  sympathy  with  me  person- 
ally. 

Do  you  represent  that  that  was  a  manifesto  appeal- 
ing to  constitutional  action  ? — I  do  not  think  it  was  ; 
but  I  never  approved  of  it. 

Have  yoa  ever  expressed  disapproval  of  it  ? — I 
never  did  approve  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund. 

Have  you  ever  expressed  any  disapprovul  of  this 
manifesto  ?— No.  I  have  no  recollection  of  the 
manifesto  in  question  ;  therefore  I  could  not  ha-ve 
repudiated  it. 

My  Lords,  I  think  it  ought  all  to  be  read  ;  but 
what  I  want  to  bring  to  Mr.  Davitt's  distinct  atten- 
tion is  this — it  is  a  manifesto  attacking  the  land- 
lords. 

Witness. — I  do  not  think  it  is.  I  think  that  comes 
in  incidentally. 

The  Peesidbnt. — What  question  are  you  going  to 
ask  Mr.  Davitt  ? 

The  ArroENBY-GENERAL . — ^Whether  Mr.  Davitt  re- 
presented that  that  was  a  manifesto  which  invited  to 
constitutional  action. 

The  Peesident. — Mr.  Davitt  has  answered  that 
question — that  it  would  not. 

Witness. — There  were  many  silly,  bombastic  mani- 
festoes issued  in  America. 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.— At  present,  my  Lords,  I  do  not  see 
any  reason  why  it  should  go  upon  the  notes. 

The  Peesident  (to  the  Attorney-General).— I  do 
not  at  present  see  how  this  is  evidence.  You  asked 
him  whether  he  saw  it,  and  he  says  he  did  not. 

Witness. — I  say  I  may  have  seen  it,  but  I  have  no 
recollection  of  it. 

The  Aitorney-GbneeAL.— As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  evidence  as  beine  in  the  Freeman's  Journal, 


Mr.  ASQtriTH.— -Not  at  all. 

Witness. — The  Freeman's  Journal  was  a  Nationalist 
journal,  but  not  at  that  time.  Mr.  Dwyer  Gray  was 
at  that  time  opposed  to  ns  ;  there  was  a  quarrel 
between  him  and  me,  and  1  was  boycotted,  and  my 
name  was  not  printed  in  the  columns  of  the  Freeman's 
Journal  at  that.  time. 

The  Attoeney-GbiTebal.— My  Lords,  it  makes  no 
difference  to  me  whether  the  whole  appears  or  not. 
(To  witness.)  You  became  correspondent  of  the  Irish 
World  on  October  31,  1879  ?— About  that  time  I 
began  to  write  letters  to  that  paper. 

Did  Mr.  Ford  write  to  you  to  ask  you  to  write 
letters  ? — Very  likely  he  may  have  done  so. 

Do  you  happen  to  have  the  letter  ? — Indeed  I  hava 
not. 

You  were  appointed  by  John  Boyle  O'Reilly  ? — I 
think  I  only  wrote  two  or  three  letters  to  the  Boston 
FUot. 

How  long  did  you  continue  to  represent  the  New 
York  Irish  World  }—I  think  until  about  my  de- 
parture to  America  in  1880,  and  I  think  I  may  have 
written  one  or  two  letters  on  returning  from  America 
at  the  end  of  1880  ;  I  think  I  wrote  about  sis 
letters  and  about  12  short  cablegrams. 

During  that  time,  were  you  constantly  receiving  the 
Irish   World  .'—Yes,  I   think  it  came  very  regularly 
to  Ireland  during  1879  and  1880. 
I  call  attention  to  your  telegram.  May  15,  1880  :— 

"  Copies  of  the  Irish  World  should  be  sent  to  all 
parts  of  Ireland.  Bishop  Mpran,  of  Ossory  (a  nephew 
of  Cardinal  CuUen),  denounced  it  and  the  Land 
League.  May  Heaven  ,open  his  eyes  to  the  truth  ! 
'  Spread  the  light.'  " 

Did  you  send  that  telegram  ? — Very  likely  ;  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  used  the  expression  "  spread  the 
light,"  possibly  I  did. 

At  any  rate  that  telegram  appeared  in  the  paper 
with  your  name  ?— Well,  I  am  not  repudiating  it  ;  I 
do  not  think  Mr.  Ford  would  put  anything  over  my 
name  that  I  had  not  written  myself. 

Were  you  aware  of  the  meaning  of  ' '  spread  the 
light  "? — Yes,  it  meant  scattering  copies  of  the  Irish 
World. 

Do  you  remember  the  expression  in  "  Transat- 
lantic's "  letters  f— He  was  constantly  nSing  it. 

Did  you  know  him  ?— No,  I  never  met  him. 

Did  you  approve  of  his  writing  in  the  Irish  World  ! 

No,  I  did  not  approve  of  a  great  deal  that  he  wrote, 

which  was  criminal  and  foolish. 

Not  approving  of  what  he  wrote,  what  did  you 
mean  by  saying  that  it  should  be  scattered  throughout 
Ireland  ?— Because  of  its  lessons  of  personal  inde- 
pendence, which  were  very  much  needed  in  Ireland 
then,  as  the  peasants  were  abject  slaves,  and  it  ad- 
vocated my  principles  on  the  land  question,  which 
were  land  nationalization. 

How    were    they  to   avoid   reading  the  parts   by 
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"  Transatlantic  "  ?— Very  likely  they  would  read 
them  ;  but  certainly  I  did  not  send  it  with  the  object 
of  their  reading  what  he  wrote. 

You  think  that  "  spread  the  light,"  appearing  in 
an  article  by  you*  in  the  body  of  the  Irish  World, 
would  not  be  understood  as  the  same  phrase  in  other 
parts  would  be  ?— Certainly  not  ;  the  Irish  people 
knew  that  I  had  definite  views,  right  or  wrong,  ex- 
pressed by  me  as  well  as  I  could  in  my  letters. 

You.  say  the  Land  League  had  nothing  to  do  with 
this  ?— Not  so  far  as  the  distribution  in  ISTO  and  1880 
is  concerned. 

Do  you  represent  that  the  evidence  in  reference  to 
the  Irish  World  being  sent  to  a  number  of  the  local 
secretaries  of  the  Land  League  branches  is  untrue  ? — 
No,  I  believe  that  parcels  may  have  been  sent  there 
by  my  direction. 

Why  to  the  Land  League  secretaries  ? — I  do  not 
think  they  were  sent  exclusively  to  Land  Leaguers  ; 
they  were  sent  to  land  reformers,  and  to  priests,  and 
others. 

If  you  desire  to  sever  the  Land  League  from 
the  Irish  World  and  say  it  was  your  individual 
act,  why  did  you  select  the  Land  League 
secretaries  ? — Because  the  Land  League  secretaries 
are  Irish  as  well  as  Land  Leaguers. 

Did  you  stamp  the  copies  ? — I  think  they  were 
stamped  before  they  came. 

In  what  place  was  the  breaking  up  of  the  bundles 
done  ?— I  think  Mrs.  Keogh  did  it  for  some  time, 
and  a  correspondent,  Mr.  O'Neill  Larkin,  did  it 
afterwards. 

Parcels  were  sent  by  the  Land  League  clerks  at 
your  request  to  various  parts  of  Ireland  ? — Very 
likely. 

Did  that  not  go  on  for  something  like  a  year  or 
18  months  ? — Oh,  no. 

Do  I  understand  that  you  do  not  know  how  it  was 
being  distributed  after  you  left  for  America  ?— I  do 
not  know  whether  it  was  distributed  ;  I  took  no 
further  part  in  its  distribution  in  that  way  after  my 
return. 

Had  you  any  accounts  ?— I  had  no  accounts  whatever. 
I  paid  the  passage  of  these  bundles  out  of  the  fund 
which  I  have  referred  to,  which  was  sent  to  me  by 
Patrick  Ford  and  John  Devoy,  and  which  I  sent 
back. 

You  did,  from  time  to  time,  receive  sums  of  money 
from  the  Land  League  ? — I  ?  What  for  ?  I  paid 
clerks  their  salaries  and  paid  the  expenses  of 
organizers  ;  that  was  in  1879  and  1880,  and  in  1881 
before  I  was  arrested. 

Have  you  any  document  to  show  that  this  distribu- 
tion of  the  Irish  World  was  done  as  a  personal 
matter  ? — I  will  undertake  to  say  that  I  never 
charged  the  Land  League  one  penny  for  my  services 
in  distributing  the  Irish  World  ;  no  part  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Irish  World  was  paid  for  by  any 
person  except  myself. 

Was  tha  Irish   World  paid  for  ?— Noi  it  was  sent, 


gratuitously  by  the  proprietor  to  Ireland,  owing  to 
this  "  Spread  the  Light  "  fund. 

Had  you  any  particular  reason  for  not  charging  the 
expense  ? — There  were  many  members  of  the  Irish 
Land  League  who  differed  as  widely  as ,  the  poles  are 
asunder  from  the  teachings  of  the  Irish  World,  and  I 
would  have  no  right  to  ;  it  would  be  very  natural  for 
you  to  infer,  because  I  distributed  these  papers,  thatj 
therefore,  the  Land  League  distributed  them. 

Do  you  think  any  peasant  in  Ireland  would  draw 
the  distinction  ?— Well,  I  do  think  so.  I  was 
separated  from  the  Land  League  ;  I  'may  have  had 
some  of  these  papers  sent  from  the  Land  League 
offices  by  Laud  League  clerks  ;  but  I  have  no  distinct 
recollection. 

Mr.  Quinn  was  the  secretary  of  the  Land  League, 
was  he  not  ? — Yes,  after  all  the  other  secretaries  had 
been  put  in  prison,  he  became  secretary  in  turn,  and 
went  to  prison  in  turn. 

On  July  2  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Quinn  appeared  in 
the  Irish  World  appealing  to  all  lovers  of  humanity 
to  send  the  Irish  World  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  LocKWOOD. — Is  not  that  during  the  time  you 
were  in  prison  ? 

The  Pkesidbnt. — The  question  is  whether  this  dis- 
tribution is  to  be  regarded  as  his  act  or  the  act  of  the 
Land  League. 

Witness. — I  assume  that  Mr.  Quinn  became  the 
correspondent  of  the  Irish  World,  as  I  was,  during 
1879  and  1880,  and  that  he  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  Irish  World  as  I  had. 

The  Attoeney-GbnerAl. — It  has  been  suggested  by 
you  for  the  first  time  that  this  act  was  your  act  and 
not  that  of  the  Land  League.  If  that  be  so,  how  do 
you  account  for  Mr.  Quinn's  telegraphing  to  send  the 
Irish  World  ? — In  this  way  ;  a  man  may  be  acting 
as  secretary  of  the  Land  League  and  as  correspondent 
of  the  Irish  World  as  well. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  say  you  divide  Mr.  Quinn 
into  two  corporate  capacities  ? — I  am  trying  to 
explain  what  I  think  would  be  Mr.  Quinn's  motive 
in  advocating  the  circulation  of  the  Irish  World.  He 
was  its  correspondent  after  I  was  in  prison,  and  a 
man  who  is  correspondent  of  a  paper  is  naturally 
anxious  to  increase  its  circulation.  That  telegram 
calls  upon  America  to  send  the  paper  to  Ireland  ; 
tens  of  thousands  of  papers  came  from  private 
persons. 

Do  you  recollect  Brennan  asking  that  they  should 
be  sent  ? — He  was  correspondent  after  I  was.  I  do 
not  believe  that  one  penny  out  of  the  Land  League 
funds    was  expended  in  circulating  the  Irish  World. 

The  Pkesidbnt.— When  you  say  that,  have  you  in 
your  mind  the  fact  that  one  witness  has  stated  that 
the  postage  was  paid  out  of  the  Land  League  funds  ? 

The  AiTOBNBY-GmrBEAL.— You  were  in  court  wheu 
that  witness  was  examined,  the  witness  Farragher  ?— 
I  know  what  he  Bwote  wfts  not  tree  with  rejEereno© 
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You  were  in  court  when  he  was  examined  ? — Yes, 
and  I  disbelieve  his  evid*noe. 

Do  you  remember  the  obituary  noti<ce  of  ''  Trans- 
atlantic "  in  the  Irish  World  of  1888  ? — I  may  have 
Been  it,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

(Reading)  : — 

"  The  Irish  agrarian  movement  which  resulted  in 
'  the  Irish  Land  League  owes  more  to  '  Transatlantic  ' 
than  to  any  other  man  living  or  dead.  Into  that 
movement  the  Irish  World  threw  itself,  with  all 
the  energy  it  was  able  to  command.  That  energy 
manifested  itself  in  the  '  Spread  the  Light  '  work. 
Every  week  40,000  copies  of  this  paper  were  sent  to 
do  missionary  work  across  the  sea.  Every  cabin  in 
the  island  was  ablaze .  But  the  impulse  to  that  work 
was  the  effect  of  the  inspiration  derived  from  '  Trans- 
atlantic' " 

Witness. — That  is  a  manifest  exaggeration. 
"  Transatlantic  "  is  now  dea;d,  but  he  was  not 
overburdened  with  modesty. 

The  PBE3IDENT  (to  the  Attorney-General). — I 
thought  you  called  that  the  obituary  article. 

The  ATTOBNET-GBNBEAli.— I  did.  (To  witness). 
— It  is  not  his  own  article,  but  his  obituary  notice  ; 
you  can  scarcely  attribute  that  to  his  own  overween- 
ing pride  ? — Well,  he  praised  himself  first  and  then 
praised  the  Irish  World  afterwards. 

Do  you  know  Daniel  Hishon  ? — I  do. 

Was  he  ever  the  agent  of  the  Irish  World  ? — Not 
to  my  knowledge. 

Do  you  know  of  his  telegraphing  or  asking  to 
"  spread  the  light  "  ? — I  never  heard  of  it  before  : 
many  things  occurred  while  I  was  in  prison. 

You  have  suggested  that  all  this  circulation  of  the 
Irish  World  was  yours  ? — No,  I  have  told  you  what  I 
have  done  myself  in  the  circulation  of  the  Irish 
World. 

Did  you  take  any  steps  to  get  secretaries  of  the 
Land  League  to  write  spontaneously  to  the  Irish 
World  ? — ^No.  I  think  that  on  one  or  two  occasions 
in  public  speeches  in  America  I  asked  the  readers  of 
the  paper  to  send  it  to  their  friends  in  Ireland  after 
they  had  done  with  it. 

Then  you  circulated  it  yourself  and  paid  for  the 
circulation  and  asked  the  readers  of  the  paper  to  send 
it  over  ? — Yes,  whilst  the  Irish  World  was  Supporting 
the  Land  League  policy. 

You  stated  that  it  ceased  to  advocate  the  policy  of 
the  Land  League  at  the  end  of  1882  or  the  beginning 
of  1883  ?— Yes. 

Are  you  aware  that  in  the  years  1880  and  1881  up- 
wards of  500  names  and  addresses  of  secretaries  and 
members  of  local  branches  of  the  Land  League  ap- 
peared in  the  columns  of  the  Irish  World,  appended 
to  requests  for  copies  of  the  paper  and  acknowledg- 
meiits  of  receipt  of  copies  ?— Very  likely,  I  was  not 
aware  of  this. 

If  your  statement  is  correct  that  you  were  the  only 
person  during  that  period  concerned  in  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Irith  Worlds  can  you  suggest  from  what 


quarter  the  editor  got  the  names  of  these  people  ?— 
Possibly  they  may  have  written  for  copies,  or  their 
relatives  may  have  written  from  America, giving  their 
addresses.  I  know  that  no  list  of  officers  or  secre- 
taries of  the  League  branches  was  ever  sent  to  the 
Irish  World  from  the  office  of  the  Land  League. 

You  went  to  America  in  May,  1880  ? — Yes. 

You  were  again  welcomed  by  a  number  of  leading 
Nationalists  ? — I  attended  the  first  Land  League  Con- 
vention on  the  very  day  of  my  arrival. 

Did  you  meet  a  number  of  leading  Nationalists 
whom  you  had  seen  on  the  occasion  of  your  previous 
visit  ? — Yes,  and  a  large  number  whom  I  had  not 
seen,  gentlemen  whom  Mr.  Famell  had  seen  on  the 
occasion  of  his  visit. 

J.  J.  M'Cafferty  was  president  ? — He  was  elected 
president. 

Was  he  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-6ael  ? — ^No,  at  no 
time.  He  belonged  to  the  conservative  section  of  the 
Irish  Nationalists.  His  only  qualification  for  being 
elected  president  was  that  he  was  the  handsomest  man 
in  Massachusetts.    (Laughter.) 

William  Birdsall,  did  you  know  him  ? — Slightly, 
He  was  not  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  to  my 
knowledge. 

Did  you  know  the  Eev.  Lawrence  Walsh  ?— No. 

William  Carroll  ? — He  was  an  extremist, 

James  Patterson  ? — I  did  not  know  him. 

Walsh  of  Cleveland  ? — He  was  an  extremist. 

Then  the  only  persons  out  of  this  number  whom  you 
knew  as  extremists  were  Carroll  and  Walsh  ? — Yes, 
but  there  mayhave  been  more  extremists  there.  One 
hundred  gentlemen  must  have  been  present,  and  one- 
third  of  them  must  have  been  extremists. 

In  May,  1880,  was  not  the  destruction  of  land- 
lordism recognized  as  the  main  plank  of  the  Land 
League  platform  ? — I  always  put  it  so. 

The  destruction  of  landlordism  forms  no  part  bf  the 
public  programme  ? — The  abolition  of  landlordism 
does,  and  by  abolition  is  meant  destruction. 

Now  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  speech  de- 
livered by  you  at  this  time  in  Trenor-hall  : — 

"  My  first  duty  is  to  thank  this  convention  for  the 
privilege  of  being  present.  I  feel  proud  to  find  so 
many  able  and  intelligent  men  earnestly  working  to 
help  us  in  destroying  landlordism.  This  movement 
extends  from  Dublin  to  San  Francisco.  It  is  a  good 
omen  that  it  will  succeed  when  it  reaches  out  so  far 
and  interests  so  many,  and  a  sign  that  it  will  not  fail 
like  other  movements.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
Land  League  movement  in  Ireland  is  in  capital  hands 
and  trim,  after  a  series  of  successes  during  the  past 
six  months.  But  these  successes  are  only  indicative 
of  what  is  to  come.  While  satisfied  with  them,  we 
cannot  still  be  content.  We  have  succeeded  all  along 
the  line,  and  what  we  have  already  done  is  a 
guarantee  of  what  the  future  has  in  store.  By  your 
action  to-day  you  have  widened  the  programme  out- 
lined by  the  Land  League  in  Ireland  ;  but,  although 
we  omitted  the  industrial  question  from  the  movement, 
it  was  not  because  we  were  unaware  of  its  import- 
ance, or  of  the  evils  which  Ireland's  commerce  suffers 
through  unjust  laws.    I  can  assure  you  now,  that  the 
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addition  which  yon  have  made  to  the  platform  to-day 
will  be  accepted  by  the  Irish  people  on  the  other 
side.  As  the  movement  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Irish  landlord  system  was  first  started  here,  I  am 
glad  that  this  later  addition  to  it  is  made  here 
also." 

In  these  sentences  did  yon  not  refer  to  what  yon  had  done 
dnringyouT  visit  to  America  in  1878  ?— The  Irish  Ameri- 
cans without  exception  attributed  the  inception  of  the 
land  League  to  my  speech  in  Boston  in  1878,  and  if  I 
used  the  words  to  which  you  have  drawn  my  attention,  I 
must  have  been  alluding  to  that  speech  and  the  pre- 
valent feeling  in  America. 

Was  the  statement  true  that  "  the  movement  for 
(he  abolition  of  the  Irish  landlord  system  was  first 
started  here  "  ? — I  do  not  think  it  was  literally  true, 
because  1  had  not  consulted  Mr.  Parnell  before  I 
made  the  Boston  speech,  and  Mr.  Farnell  was  chiefly 
concerned  in  the  organization. 

The  Attokney-Genebal.— I  will  ssad  the  rest  of 
the  speech  : — 

"  I  thank  you  warmly  on  behalf  of  the  Irish 
people  and  the  Land  League  for  the  magnificent 
support  you  have  given  them  in  the  past  and  for  your 
generous  preparations  for  the  future.  With  such  aid 
we  will  soon  dispose  of  the  greatest  enemy  to 
Ireland's  welfare  and  progress.  The  organization  of 
the  Land  Leagues  is  now  going  on  rapidly  in  the  four 
provinces,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  farmers  in 
Ulster  are  following  the  example  of  those  of 
Leinster,  Connaught,  and  Munster  in  the  grand  work. 
The  plan  we  work  on  is  simple.  We  resort  to  every 
fair  means  to  pull  down  and  destroy  the  tyrant  land- 
lordism, and  to  trample  it  in  the  dust  of  its  own  rotten- 
ness. We  cannot  do  it  by  Parliamentary  action  alone, 
and  we  don't  propose  to  confine  ourselves  to  that 
means.  What  we  propose  is  that  the  action  of  our 
men  in  Parliament  shall  be  the  reflex  of  the  work 
going  on  in  Ireland.  It  is  an  action  of  no  com- 
promise, and  no  man  going  to  the  House  of  Commons 
can  say  that  onr  people  will  be  satisfied  with  fixity 
of  tenure  or  other  mild  reforms. 

"  There  are  two  means  which  we  pursue  to  accom- 
plish onr  end.  The  first  is  a  policy  of  destruction 
by  hammering  against  landlordism.  We  are  satisfied 
with  nothing  but  its  total  abolition.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  we  pursue  a  constructive  policy,  so  that  you 
will  be  able  to  reconcile  the  speeches  in  Ireland 
against  landlordism,  and  the  speeches  in  the  House 
which  might  not  seem  to  bo  in  keeping  with  those 
delivered  by  members  of  the  same  party  in  Ireland. 
If  a  landlord  evicts  a  tenant,  then  the  Land  League 
takes  action  in  the  Court  against  him,  and  in  every 
case,  so  far,  we  have  won  a  victory.  I  don't  think 
in  the  face  of  the  feeling  prevailing  at  present  in 
Ireland  that  many  wholesale  evictions  will  take 
place,  and  I  don't  think  a  Liberal  Government  could 
afford  to  permit  them.  We  aim  to  impress  the 
farmers  with  the  necessity  of  refusing  to  take  any 
farm  from  which  another  tenant  has  been  evicted,  nor 
to  bid  for  any  cattle  sold  for  rent.  As  an  instance, 
a  farmer  named  Beddington  had  his  cattle  seized  for 
rent,  but  previous  to  their  seizure  he  branded  their 
horns  with  the  word  '  rack-rent.'  When  the  sale 
took  place   there    were   few    bidders,  although  many 


persons  attended,  and  the  cattle  were  sold  for  one- 
third  of  their  value.  • 

"  In  conclusion  let  me  say,  gentlemen,  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  are  full  of  confidence  in  you,  and  I 
think  from  what  I  have  seen  here  to-day  that  they 
will  not  be  mistaken.  I  can  pledge  to  you  their 
warmest  gratitude  for  the  sinews  of  war  which  you 
have  furnished  them  to  fight  their  great  battle." 

Do  you  recollect  that  speech  ? — Yes,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  a  very  accurate  description  of  the  work 
that  was  going  on. 

Is  this  a  fair  report  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  a  very 
accurate  report,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  repudiate  it.  It 
certainly  did  not  mean  that  Irish  members  of  Parlia- 
ment would  act  in  one  way  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  speak  in  another  way  outside.  If  I  used  that 
language  I  misrepresented  them.  I  may  point  out 
that  in  America  there  are  no  stenographic  reporters 
on  the  weekly  papers,  and  many  speeches  are  taken 
down  in  longhand. 

The  destruction  of.  Irish  landlordism  was  the 
principle  which  you  adopted  in  1878  ? — That  means 
the  abolition  of  landlordism. 

That  was  the  principle  which  you  started  in  1878  ? 
— That  was  my  view. 

And  in  1880  when  you  returned  to  America  you 
again  referred  to  that  principle  as  the  ground  of  your 
action  ? — I  again  expressed  my  own  views  and  con- 
victions. 

You  at  times  made  speeches  against  land-grabbing, 
did  you  not  ?— Yes. 

Your  theory  is  that  the  taking  of  an  evicted  farm 
is  a  crime  ? — My  theory  is  that  the  taking  of  a  farm 
from  which  a  man  has  been  evicted  is  in  every 
instance  in  Ireland  a  stealing  of  that  man's  property. 
I  knew  that  this  covetousness  on  the  part  of  the 
tenant-farmers  led  to  agrarian  crime. 

By  "  steal  "  you  mean  a  crime  ?— I  mean  what  the 
feelings  of  the  people  considered  as  very  unjustifiable, 
certainly  not  a  crime  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
law. 

Now  I  must  call  your  attention  to  a  report  in 
the  Nation  of  July  10, 1880,  of  your  speech  in  Boston 
Music-hall.  The  report  purports  to  be  abridged  from 
the  B^>ston  Pilot.     (Reading)  :— 

"  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  lectured  before  an  intelli- 
gent and  appreciative  audience  at  Boston  Music-hall 
on  Sunday  night,  June  20.  Many  prominent  men  were 
on  the  platform.  Mr.  John  Boyle  O'Eeilly  presided. 
In  introducing  Mr.  Davitt  he  said  : — I  remember  how 
only  a  year  and  a-half  ago  this  man  came  to  Boston 
to  meet  two  or  three  who  had  worked  in  the  Irish 
natioiial  field  for  years,  and  how  he  startled  them 
with  the  new  proposition.  '  I  tell  you,'  he  said,  '  the 
true  base  of  Irish  National  movements  is  the  laud.'  " 

(To    witness)     Did  you    say  that  ? — I    have  no  recol- 
lection of  it,  but  if  Mr.  O'Reilly  has    stated  it,  it 
would  be  correct. 
The  Attokney-Gknbeal,  continuing  to  read  :— 
"No  Irish  Revolutionist  or  lefonuerbad  struck  the 
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vital  note  before,  and,  as  I  said,  his  hearers'  were 
startled.  He  had  thought  it  out  in  the  years  he  spent 
in  Bnglish  prisons,  loving  Ireland.  That  the  movement 
was  ripe  for  the  reform  was  proved  five  weeks  later 
by  the  thrilling  response  when  this  man  addressed 
10,000  tenant-farmers  at  Balla,  in  Mayo.     .     .     . 

"  [Davitt  said  : — ]  .  .  .  .  In  that  period  no 
less  a  sum  than  £3,500,000,000  had  been  stolen  from 
Ireland  by  the  lazy,  idle,  and  morally  worthless  land- 
lords. (Hisses.)  Admitted,  then,  that  this  system  is 
wrong,  the  question  is,  how  are  we  to  abolish  it  ?  It 
will  not  be  abolished  by  mere  wishing.  Something 
more  is  required. 

"  A  voice. — '  Money,  organization,  and  bayonets.' 

"  Mr.  Davitt. — My  friend  says  by  money,  organiza- 
tion, and  bayonets.  Well,  we  have  commenced  the 
organization.  If  organization  will  not  settle  the 
question  and  the  other  part  of  the  advice  have  to  be 
resorted  to,  the  Irish  landlords  and  the  English  Govern- 
ment must  accept  the  responsibility.  In  the  past  the 
Irish  tenant-farmers  have  been  divided,  or  rather  no 
political  party  came  to  the  front  to  stand  between 
them  and  their  enemies.  They  were  told  that  by-and- 
by  their  rights  would  be  regained,  but  until  the 
tenant-farmer  could  be  shown  a  power  superior  to  the 
landlords  he  never  placed  any  faith  in  the  promise 
that  the  land  would  be  free.  He  wanted  to  see  some 
power  which  would  stand  between  him  and  the  evict- 
ing power  of  the  enemy  of  his  homestead  and  children. 
This  has  now  been  supplied  him  by  combination 
among  his  own  class,  and  hence  the  determined  spirit 
which  has  been  exhibited  by  the  tenant-farmers  of 
Ireland  during  the  past  12  months.  The  Land  League 
purposes  that  a  branch  of  its  body  shall  be  started  in 
every  parish  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  tenant-farmers 
in  all  those  parishes  must  enrol  themselves  in  that 
mission  to  strike  down  the  system.  This  will  be  a 
protecting  power  to  the  tenantry  in  the  locality.  If 
the  landlord  attempts  to  crush  a  single  tenant  the 
theory  of  the  bundle  of  sticks  will  be  put  into  prac- 
tice. The  next  plan  in  connexion  with  this  movement 
is  the  comer  plank  of  the  Land  League  platform.  After 
1848,  when  the  peasant  class  were  almost  crushed  by 
.  the  exactions  of  the  landlords  and.  the  ravages  of  the 
famine,  they  could  be  easily  thrown  out,  because 
other  farmers  would  take  the  holdings  ;  but  to-day 
from  east  to  west, from  north  to  south, not  a  man  could 
be  found  who  would  dare  to  take  the  farm  of  an 
evicted  tenant." 

(To  witness)  Did  you  say  that  ? — Certainly. 
The  Attoeney-General  (continuing)  :— 
"  If  one  should  be  found  so  recklessly  indifferent  it 
would  be  simply  impossible  for  him  to  live  in  that 
locality.  The  people  would  not  buy  from  him  ;  they 
would  not  sell  to  him  ;  in  chapel  on  Sunday  he  would 
have  to  sit  apart  by  himself  ;  and  this  spirit  has  got 
such  a  firm  hold  of  the  people  that  I  venture  to  say 
that  to-day  there  is  not  a  man  in  Ireland  who  would 
follow  the  example  of  those  of  1848.  The  vacant 
farms  will  remain  vacant,  and  be  a  standing  warning 
to  the  landlords  that  eviction  will  not  pay.  But,  it 
may  be  asked, what  will  become  of  those  who  will  be 
turned  out  on  the  roadside  ?  Those,  thanks  to  the 
liberality  of  our  banished  brethren  on  this  side  of  the 
water, will  be  cared  for.  Thanks  to  your  helping  hands 
the  Land  League  can  now  protect  the  evicted  .families 
in  Ireland.  No  sooner  is  a  struggling  farmer  and  bis 
wife  and  children  turned  out  by  the  landlord  than  the 
f^,ct  is  known  to  the  Land  League  in  Dublin,  and  they 


are  protected.  What  can  the  landlords  do  under  those 
circumstances  ?  They  will  not  have  the  satisfaction 
of  seeiuf,'  their  victims  starve.  Nay,  they  will  not 
have  the  satisfaction  of  driving  our  people  out  of  the 
country  or  into  the  demoralizing  sub-institution  of 
landlordism,  the  workhouse,  if  the  Land  League  can 
help  it.  This  reform  is  not  a  novelty  in  the  world. 
It  is  something  that  has  been  accomplished  in  other 
countries — to  take  the  land  from  an  idle  and  dissolute 
class  and  hand  it  over  to  a  moral  and  industrious 
class.  Peasant  proprietary  has  supplanted  landlordism 
in  every  other  civilized  country.  We  have  demanded 
it  for  Ireland  also,  and  are  resolved  to  work  for  it  in 
a  way  that  will  not  admit  of  failure.  We  know  by 
bitter  past  experience  how  unscrupulous  an  enemy 
England  is,  and  we  are  resolved  to  sap  and  undermin 
her  Irish  garrison  of  landlordism,  while  keeping  out 
of  the  range  of  our  enemy's  ^guns.  After  appealing  to 
the  audience  to  push  on  the  Land  League  movement 
in  Boston,  Mr.  Davitt  resumed  his  seat  amidst  loud 
applause." 

(To  witness.)  Is  that  a  fair  report  of  your  speech  ?— 
I  think  so. 

How  long  did  you  remain  in  America  ? — From'  May 
to  December. 

On  the  same  occasion,  while  you  were  in  America, 
did  this  question  of  the  abandonment  of  what  I  may 
call  the  preparation  for  arms  or  physical  force  come 
up  at  all  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Did  you,  on  the  occasion  of  that  visit,  or  of  any 
visit,  ask  the  Fenians  to  suspend  operations  or  to 
alter  their  mode  of  action  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

I  call  your  attention  to  your  letter  of  the  24th  of 
July,  1880, published  in  the  Irish  World.  (Reading)  : — 

"The  Land  League  movementisbut  a  temporary  one. 
.  .  .  The  land  movement,  therefore,  does  not 
arrogate  to  itself  the  task  which  other  organizations 
are,  and  have  been,  engaged  in  here  in  America  in 
working  for  Ireland  in  another  direction  ;  nor  do  its 
leaders  desire  to  interfere  with  such  wort,  or 
expect  men  engaged  in  it  to  transfer  their  exertions 
from  one  department  of  national  labour  to  that  of  the 
Land  League." 

(To  witness.)  What  are  the  other  organizations  re- 
ferred to  ? — I  think  the  extreme  section. 

What  was  the  work  in  which  this  extreme  section 
had  been  engaged  ? — promoting  organizations. 

Distributing  arms  ? — I  do  not  think  they  distributed 
arms  in  America. 

What  does  "  working  in  another  direction  "  mean  ? 
— Oh,  military  training  probably. 

With  a  view  to  a  resort  to  arms  ? — If  there  was  a 
possibility  of  success. 

"  Or  expect  men  to  transfer  their  exertions  from 
one  department  of  national  labour  to  that  ot  the 
Land  League."  What  did  you  mean  by  that  ? — Simply 
that  the  Land  League  organization  should  stand  on  its 
own  basis  and  not  interfere  with  other  organizations. 

Do  you  not  think  that  every  extreme  man  who  was 
working  in  the  preparation  of  arms  would  consider 
that  as  a  direct  statement  by  you  that  he  was  not  to 
abandon  that  work  ? — Certainly  every.  Irishman  in 
America  would  know  that.  I  would  never  abandon 
my  idea  of   national    independence.    In   going  in  for 
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the  movement  of  Mr.  Pamell,  I  have  net  abandoned 
my  views.  My  contention  was  that  the  Land  League 
was  not  at  all  injurious  to  the  cause  of  complete  in- 
dependence, 

.And  that' the  leaders  of  theLandLeaguedidnot  expect 
men  engaged  in  other  work  to  transfer  their  exertions 
to  the  Land  League  ? — I  have  no  right  to  speak  for 
the  other  leaders. 

The  Land  League  represented  what  you  call  con- 
stitutional work  ? — I  represented  one  wing — the  Badical 
wing — and  Mr.  Pamell  represented  another. 

But  you  were  the  representative  in  America  of  Mr. 
Pamell  ? — No  ;  I  represented  myself. 

Did  you  represent  the  Land  League  in  1880  ? — 
Certainly.  , 

You  went  out  in  May  because  Mr.  Parnell  had  to  go 
home  for  the  general  election  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  say  that  by  the  Nationalists  you  would  not 
be  understood  to  represent  the  Land  Leagae  f — They 
knew  the  wide  difference  that  existed  on  the  land 
question  between  Mr.  Pamell  and  myself. 

Tou  purported  to  speak  for  the  leaders  of  the 
League  ? — I  have  no  right  to  speak  for  Mr.  Pamell. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  wouldnot  be  recognized  as 
speaking  for  the  leaders  f — I  Would  be  recognized  as 
speaking  for  the  Land  League,  and  nob  as  inimical  to 
the  movement.  I  wanted  to  prevent  the  extremists 
in  America  from  attacking  the  Laud  League. 

You  stated  yesterday  that  your  principal  object  was 
to  prevent  an  attack  on  the  Land  Leagae  by  the  ex- 
treme party  ? — Yes,  that  was  my  principal  object  in 
going  to  meetings  of  the  Clan-iia-Gael  wherever  I 
was  invited. 

Did  you  ever  state  anything  different  froin  that  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  ? — No. 

Did  you  ever  at  these  meetings  ask  them  to  abandon 
their  preparations? — I  asked  them  to  give  Mr.Pamell's 
movement  a  fair  trial. 

The  Peesident.— We  have  had  this  before,  and  I 
think  the  result  was  that  he  had  not  done  so  in  any 
other  way. 

The  Attorney-Genbbal.— Very  well,  my  Lord. 
(To  witness.)  Now  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the 
resolutions  of  the  committee  of  seven  in  1882.  Do 
you  remember  the  resolutions  of  the  Chicago  com- 
mittee of  seven  in  1882  ? — In  connexion  with  what  ? 

Were  you  at  the  Chicago  Convention  of  1882  ? — 
There  was  no  convention  at  Chicago  in  1882. 

Was  there  a  coramittee  of  seven  appointed  by  the 
convention  of  1881  ?— I  think  there  was,  to  call  the 
next  convention. 

Did  you  act  on  that  committee  ? — Yes. 

You  are  supposed  to  have  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
executive  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  ? — 
There  was  no  such  body  in  existence  at  this  time  ;  it 
was  suppressed  in  1881.  There  was  no  Irish  National 
Jjand  League  in  America  at  that  time,  nor  was  I 
organizing  secretary  of  any  organization. 
Were  you  in  America  in  July,  1882  ? — I  was. 
With  Mr.  O'Connor  Power  ?— No. 


With  Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  O'Connor  Power  ?— No. 
Were   you   there   with  Mr.  T.    P.  O'Connor  ? — No. 
Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  and  I  get  on  very  badly  together. 
(Laughter.)    Mr.  Kedmond  took  me  in  1882. 

I  have  no  wish  to  catch  you  on  any  point,  Mr. 
Davitt  ;  I  merely  wish  to  get  the  facts.  Now  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  following  report  from  the  Nation 
(reading)  ; — 

"  Ireland  and  America. 
"  The  following  resolntions  were  adopted  at  a  con- 
ference  held   on  Friday  week    of  the  executive  com- 
mittee elected  at  Chicago   and  the  central  council  of 
the  Land  League  of  America  : — 

"  '  That,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  National  Convention  held  at  Chicago  and 
at  the  convention  of  the  National  Land  League  held 
at  Washington,  this  conference  earnestly  recommends 
that  the  executive  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League 
of  Ireland  be  requested  to  delegate  Mr.  Parnell  and 
others  of  their  number  to  meet  this  bOy  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  the  purposes  of  devising  means  and  per- 
fecting arrangements  for  a  confederation  of  the  Celtic 
race  inAmericato  effectively  aid  the  people  of  Ireland 
in  their  struggle  for  the  freedom  of  the  land  and  self- 
government.' 

"Resolved, — 'That,  as  Ireland  is  now  passing  through 
a'  crisis  which  strains  the  moral  and  financial  resources 
of  the  people  under  the  merciless  reign  of  coercion  and 
eviction, we  earnestlyappeal  tothe  whole  Irish  race  to 
steadily  continue  their  efforts  in  their  several  organi- 
zations, and  to  forward  ample  contributions  to  enable 
the  Irish  people  to  fight  to -the  end  their  great  battle.' 

"  Boland,  Ford,  Collins,  Wallace,  Birdsall,  Sullivan, 
Brown — executive  committee  of  seven. 

"  Mooney,  Eev.  Lawrence'  Walsh,  Hynes — central 
council  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  of  America. 

"  Davitt,  on  behalf  of  the  executive,  Irish  National 
Land  League." 

Witness. — That  was  a  conference  in  the  Astor-house 
between  myself  and  the  committee  of  seven  appointed 
by  the  convention  of  1881  in  Chicago. 

Were  you  not  there  atthat  time  as  representing  the  exe- 
cutive of  the  oldLandLeague,whichhad  been,  as  you  say, 
nominally  suppressed  in  1881  ? — I  could  not  represent 
an  executive  which  was  not  in  existence,  and  I  was 
not  commissioned  by  any  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Land  League  to  represent  them. 

Whom  did  you  represent  f — I  represented  myself. 

But  did  anybody  distinguish  you  from  the  other 
leaders  in  Ireland  ? — Certainly  ;  I  think  I  referred 
in  my  direct  examination  to  that  convention  and  said 
that  I  had  a  consultation  with  some  of  the  leading 
Irish  Nationalists  as  to  a  revival  of  the  Land  League 
movement,  and  when  my  proposals  were  submitted  to 
Mr.  Parnell  he  said  that  if  they  were  adopted  he 
would  go  out  of  Irish  politics. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  words  "  in  their 
several  organizations  "  ?— That  would  represent  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  the  I.B.B.,  and  others. 
There  was  no  Land  League  organization  throughout 
America  then  in  existence. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  names  of  the  executive 
committee  j  are  they  all  names  of  members  of  the 
Land  League  ?— Well,  I  believe  some  of  them  were 
members  of  other  organizations,  but  appointed  by  the 
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Ijand  League  as  a  committee  of  seven  to  call  the  next 
convention. 

Was  Boland  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ? — I 
have  no  absolute  knowledge  ;  I  cannot  answer  that. 

Is  he  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  ? — I  could  not 
answer  that. 

Do  you  believe  he  was  not  ? — There  are  reasons 
why  I  should  not  answer  that  question.  There  is  a 
hue  and  cry  now  in  America  in  connexion  with  the 
Clan-na-Gael. 

Was  Ford  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  ?— Ford 
was  never  a  member  of  any  secret  society. 

Was  Collins  a  member  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Wellace  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Birdsall  ?— I  think  he  was  a  man  holding  a  Govern- 
ment position  in  America  and  was  not  an  Irishman. 

Sullivan  ? — He  is  a  well-known  extremist.  Brown 
I  do  not  know  anything  about.  I  think  there  was  a 
Brown  in  St.  Louis  who  was  connected  with  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians. 

I  have  referred  to  your  letter  of  July,  1882  ;  what 
would  be  understood  by  the  extreme  "party  as  the 
organizations  which  continued  their  work  ? — All  the 
Land  League  organizations  that  still  continued  to  exist. 

Were  those  resolutions  passed  with  reference  to  the 
coming  convention  of  1883  ? — ^No  ;  I  do  not  think 
the  resolution  had  any  reference  to  any  coming 
convention  in  America. 

Was  it  passed  with  reference  to  the  general  policy 
on  the  Irish  question  in  America  ? — I  think  the 
resolution  itself  expresses  its  object. 

Was  an  advance  obtained  at  any  time  in  1881  for 
United  Ireland  ? — I  was  imprisoned  when  United 
Ireland  was  started  and  know  nothing  about  it.  I  have 
no  information  at  all  about  it  except  what  I  have  heard 
and  have  read  in  the  papers. 

To  the  best  of  your  information, was  not  an  advance 
made  ? — I  do  not  believe  any  such  thing.  United 
Ireland  was  started  with  funds  belonging  to  the  Land 
League  in  Ireland. 

Did  you  refer  to  this  question  of  arms  being  sent  to 
Ireland  when  you  went  to  America  in  1880  ?— I  have 
DO  recollection,  unless  you  can  call  my  attention  to 
any  ^speech. 

Do  you  remember  making  a  speech  at  Ogden-grove 
on  August  28,  1880,  which  is  thus  reported: — 

' '  Davitt  '  alluded  to  the  seizure  of  the  40  guns  by 
the  British  constabulary,  and  declared  that  the  con- 
vulsion of  horror  which  grew  out  of  it  was  because 
the  English  Government  knew  there  were  men  in 
Ireland  to-day  absolutely  feverish  to  clutch  hundreds 
and  thoasands  of  rifles  in  order  not  only  to  abolish 
Irish  landlordism,  but  to  consummate  the  hopes  of 
Irishmen  of  abolishing  something  else.'  " 
The  "  something  else  "  which  you  referred  to  was 
the  British  Government,  was  it  not  ? — That  is  one  of 
my  exaggerations.  That  is  the  meaning  that  would  be 
put  upon  it,  though  it  might  refer  to  the  arms  seized. 

I  call  your  attention  to  this  passage  of  your 
speech  : — 

"  If    necessary     he    was    sure    that     the    hands 


which  now  dispensed  charity  would  dispense  blows  to 
the  enemies  of  Ireland,  and  that  if  the  people  there 
were  ever  in  a  position  to  strike  a  blow  for  inde- 
pendence, the  Order  would  nobly  respond  to  their 
call." 

Is  not  that  a  reference  to  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians  ?— It  refers  to  the  address  presented  to 
me  by  the  military  company  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians  in  Chicago. 

It  has  been  represented  here  that  this  was  a  purely 
charitable  body  ?^-Every  society,  even  temperance 
and  charitable  societies,  have  armed  companies  in 
America. 

Did  you  see  Devoy  in  America  in  1880  ? — Yes  ;  ha 
was  at  the  Treuor-hall  Convention. 

Did  you  see  John  O'Leary  also  ? — Yes,  he  was  in 
New  York. 

Do  you  remember  any  discussion  taking  place  at 
any  meeting  you  were  at  as  to  the  application  of 
part  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  ? — I  do  not  remember 
any  meeting  for  that  purpose. 

I  call  your  attention  to  one  reported  in  the  Nation, 
July  31,  1880  ?— I  never  read  that. 

Do  you  remember  speaking  at  Kansas  City  ? — I 
spoke  there  once  in  1880. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  that  speech  with 
reference  to  my  suggestion  that  throughout  you  were 
encouraging  the  advocates  of  physical  force  to  make 
their  preparations  and  devote  themselves  to  these 
attempts,  and  persuading  them  that  yoiu:  movement 
might  help  them  on  with  their  work  ? — 1  do  not  think 
you  put  it  fairly. 

This  is  what  you  said  at  Kansas  City  : — 

"  In  addition  to  that  we  have,  as  you  have  already 
been  told,  declared  an  unceasing  war  against  land- 
lordism—^not  a  war  to  Call  on  our  people  to  shoulder 
the  rifle,  and  go  out  in  open  iield  and  settle  the  ques- 
tion that  is  now  agitating  Ireland,  although  I  am  not 
opposed  to  a  settlement  of  that  nature,  providing  I 
could  see  a  chance  of  success  ;  but  for  the  fourth 
time  during  the  present  century  we  have  tried  a 
physical  struggle  with  England,  and  instead  of  hurt- 
ing England,  we  have  generally  hurt  ourselves.  Now, 
I  believe  it  is  far  better  to  meet  on  different  ground 
and  to  do  battle  in  a  different  mode.  And  in  declar- 
ing this  war  against  Irish  landlords,  in  not  paying 
rent  in  order  to  bring  down  their  garrison  in  Ireland, 
we  know  we  are  doing  a  proper  work.  We  are  pre- 
paring the  way  for  that  independence  which  you  enjoy 
in  this  great  American  Kepublic.  At  present,  hoW" 
ever,  we  are  engaged  in  a  peaceful  revolution.  ..." 
That  speech  was  delivered  on  September  11, 
1880.  Do  you  remember  saying  that  you  were  not 
opposed  to  a  settlement  in  the  open  field  if  you  saw 
a  chance  of  success  ? — Certainly.  I  may  have  said  it 
20  times. 

Do  you  think  that  would  be  understood  by  your 
hearers  as  exhorting  them  to  abandon  the  use  of 
physical  force  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  LocKWOOr.— I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  wit- 
ness was  alluding  to  a  war  of  ideas  rather  than  of 
blows,  as  the  context  shows  (reading)  : — 

"  It  is  a  war  of  ideas  rather  than  a  war  of  blows. 
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We  put  justice.reason,  and  common  sense  against  theft, 
tyraimy,  and  barbarism,  and  we  are  going  to  win  in 
the  contest.  Already  we  have  more  than  100,000 
enrolled  in  the  League,  and  it  will  be  increased  to 
over  300,000,  and  they  represent  with  their  families 
over  1,000,000  of  the  people.  England  cannot  afford 
to  keep  Ireland  in  this  constant  state  of  unsettlement, 
and  we  mean  to  keep  Ireland  in  that  state  imtil  Eng- 
land shall  banish  the  landlord  system." 

The  Attoknkt-Geneeal. — I  call  your  attention  to 
this,  that  there  is  a  distinct  reference  to  a  physical 
struggle  with  England,  "  an  unceasing  war  against 
landlordism  "  ? — I  was  referring  to  a  war  of  ideas 
rather  than  of  blows,  which  I  am  not  aware  is  con- 
trary to  the  British  Constitution. 

Up  to  September,  1880,  you  advocated  what  you 
believed  would  best  promote  the  Land  League  policy 
in  America  ? — I  endeavoured  to  show  what  the  move- 
ment would  do  for  Ireland,  and  I  was  most  anxious 
to  prevent  the  extremists  from  attacking  it. 

I  will  read  you  another  extract  from  a  speech  of 
yours  at  Virginia  City  on  October  23,  1880  : — 

"  In  1847  there  was  no  public  sentiment,  such  as 
now  exists,  and  many  well-to-do  Irish  farmers  and 
tradesmen,  as  well  as  English  speculators,  aided  the 
landlords  by  bidding  for  the  land  from  which  tenants 
were  evicted.  There  is  none  of  this  competition  for 
land  this  time.  There  are  not  four  cases  in  Ireland 
to-day  where  a  farm  has  been  occupied  by  a  neigh- 
bour when  the  tenant  was  turned  out.  The  by-laws 
of  the  Irish  Land  League  declare  that  no  person  who 
bids  for  the  land  or  cattle  of  a  tenant  evicted  for 
inability  to  pay  rent  shall  be  admitted  to  the  League, 
and  that  no  matter  how  many  farmers  are  evicted  the 
land  shall  remain  untenanted  until  the  systeni  shall 
be  abolished.  No  sale  of  goods  shall  be  effected  and 
no  land  tenanted  after  eviction.  As  a  consequence, 
land  has  depreciated  in  price  one-half  in  18  months." 

What  do  you  mean  by  the  "  by-laws  "  of  the  League  ? 
—I  do  not  think  there  were  any  such  by-laws.  I  may 
have  meant  what  may  be  called  the  unwritten  law  of 
the  League. 

It  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  your  speeches 
that  you  pat  forward  as  a  reason  for  joining  the 
League  that  the  effect  of  its  action  would  be  the 
removal  of  the  landlorcls,  thus  working  a  substantial 
breach  in  British  rule  in  Ireland  ? — No. 

Did  you  suggest  the  formation  of  the  Ladies' 
Land  League  ? — Yes,  before  I  was  arrested.  Mies 
Fanny  Pamell  organized  the  Ladies'  Land  League. 

Can  you  tell  me  who  the  organizers  of  the  Ladies' 
Land  League  in  England  were  ?— No.  The  Ladies' 
Land  League  came  into  existence  after  I  was  arrested, 
and  had  practically  ceased  when  I  came  out  of  prison. 

Can  yon  tell  me  the  names  of  the  officers  ? — Yes,  if 
you  suggest  them  to  me. 

Was  Mrs.  Dean  president  and  Mrs.  Moloney  and 
Miss  O'Leary  treasurers  ? — Yes.  Mrs.  Moloney  lives 
in  London.  Miss  Anna  Pamell,  Miss  Lynch,  and  Miss 
Stritch  were  secretaries. 

Were  these    the   organizers — Mrs.  Moore,  who  lives 


in  America  ;  Miss  Reynolds,  now  Mrs.  Kenny  ;  Miss 
O'Connor,  sister  of  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.F.,  and 
Miss  Yates  ?— I  think  so.  If  I  said  so  in  the  inter- 
view it  is  right. 

Did  they  keep  a  book  which  they  called  "The  Book 
of  Kells  "  ?— I  suppose  so  ;  I  was  told  so. 

Did  you  see  the  book  yourself  ?— I  may  have  done 
so,  possibly  when  I  visited  the  Ladies  Land  League 
office  after  my  release  from  Portland  Prison  in  1882. 

Is  this  a  correct  description  of  the  Book  of  Kells — 
"  A  register  containing  information  about  all  parts  of 
Ireland  as  collected  by  the  branches  and  collated  in 
the  central  ofKoe,"  like  an  ancient  manuscript  history 
of  Ireland.  "  In  it  there  is  a  record  of  every  estate, 
the  number  of  tenants,  rents  paid,  the  Government 
valuation,  the  spirit  and  financial  condition  of  the 
people,  the  standing  of  the  people  towards  the  Land 
League,  the  number  of  people  who  have  paid  rent,  the 
number  of  evictions  which  have  taken  place  and  the 
number  pending,  the  character  of  the  landlord,  of  the 
agent,  if  there  be  one,  and  of  the  constabulary.  In 
fact,  it  would  be  excessively  difficult  to  say  what  is 
not  in  that  book  "  ? — I  should  say  that  would  be  an 
accurate  description. 

Do  you  think  you  can  ascertain  where  that  book  is  ? 
— How  can  I  do  so  ? 

You  have  a  great  many  friends  ? — I  do  not  know  the 
Address  of  any  of  these  ladies.  I  should  be  glad  to 
communicate  with  them  if  I  did,  for  I  have  the  highest 
opinion  of  the  services  they  rendered  to  the  national 
cause. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  at  4  o'clock. 

TEUB8DAY,   JULY  4. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  lOlst  sitting 
to-day  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of  the  Eoyal  Courts  of 
Justice. 

The  Commissioners  having  taken  their  seats  on  the 
bench,  at  half-past  10, 

The  Attobkby-Genebal  rose  to  continue  his  cross- 
examination  of  Mr.  Davitt  :— 

I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  about  the 
Ladies'  Land  League.  Did  you  yourself  suggest  the 
mode  in  which  the  Ladies'  Land  League  should  be 
worked  ? — I  do  not  recollect  whether  I  did  so  before 
my  arrest  in  1881  or  not.  I  think  some  time  previ- 
ously I  may  have  suggested  a  system  of  Land  League 
administration  somewhat  similar  to  that. 

I  am  not  upon  a  question  of  date.  I  am  asking  you 
whether  or  not  it  is  the  fact  that  you  yourself  origi- 
nated the  organization  of  the  Ladies'  Land  League  ? — 
I  suggested  the  formation  of  the  Ladies'  Land  League. 

Is  that  all  you  had  to  do  with  the  arrangement  of 
the  Ladies'  Land  League  ? — Yes,  beyond  having  an 
intervieir  with  Miss  Anna  Pamell  a  few  days  before  I 
made  the  suggestion. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  speech  of  Miss 
Anna  Parnell's,  reported  in  the  Nation  of  April  2, 
1881  :— 

"  You  see  before  yoa  the  luins  of  a  time  when  Ire- 
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land  ha.d  sometbinj;  to  ruin.  There  is  not  anything 
left  in  a  material  sense  to  ruin  in  Ireland  now.  I 
observe  that  we  have  succeeded  to-day  in  getting  rid 
of  the  men  nearly  entirely  (laughter),  and  I  am  Bure 
that  we  all  feel  much  more  comfortable  -in  conse- 
quence. (Renewed  laughter.)  The  consequence  of 
this  is  that  the  men  have  been  driven  to  get  on  the 
top  and  plant  themselves  on  the  top  of  the  ruin — of 
one  of  the  ruins  of  Ireland,  so  perhaps  it  is  an  omen 
of  what  is  to  come,  and  that  the  Ladies'  Land  League 
may  succeed  in  forcing  the  men  of  Ireland  to  plant 
their  feet  once  more  and  for  ever  upon  the  ruin  of 
England's  greatness.  (Applause.)  The  resolutions 
pa.ssed  to-day  describe  this  Ladies'  League  as  being 
jointly  my  work  and  that  of  Michael  Davitt.  Now, 
"it  was  wholly  his  work.  I  did  not  have  anything  to 
say  to  it  till  it  was  done." 

I  ask  you  whether  that  is  a  true  statement  or  not, 
that  yen  had  prepared  the  programme  on  which  the 
Ladies'  Land  League  was  to  work  ? — I  make  it  a 
rule,  Mr.  Attorney,  never  to  contradict  a  lady.  If 
Hiss  Anna  Farnell  says  that,  I  accept  it. 

Very  well,  that  is  your  answer.  Can  you  tell  me 
where  the  books  of  the  Ladies'  Land  League  have 
gone  ? — I  cannot.  If  I  could  I  would  with  pleasure. 
I  am  under  the  impression  that,  like  the  books  of  the 
Land  League,  they  were  destroyed. 

From  whom  is  that  impression  derived  ?-^It  is 
derived  from  general  conversation  amongst  the  parties 
charged. 

At  all  events  that  is  your  impression  ? — Yes,  that 
is  my  impression.  I  may  be  wrong,  and  I  hope  I  am 
wrong. 

Have  joa  endeavoured  to  ascertain  what  became  of 
the  money  of  which  the  Ladies'  Land  League  had  the 
control  ?^No,  I  have  never  doubted  for  one  moment 
that  nothing  improper  was  done  with  the  money. 

We  know  that  a  sum  of  between  £eO,000  and 
£70,000  passed  ihrough  the  hands  of  the  Ladies'  Land 
League  in  something  like  a  year  or  16  months.  Of 
that  sum  £20,000  or  £30,000  went  in  relief.  Have 
you  any  information  as  to  the  actual  way  in  which  the 
money  was  spent  ? — I  have  not  any  information. 

Has  anybody,  so  far  as  you  know,  made  any 
inquiry  with  a  view  to  obtaining  any  information 
on  the  point  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  anybody  has  made 
any  such  inquiry. 

Very  well.  Now,  you  expressed  yesterday  your 
views  about  land-grabbing.  Were  you  aware  that 
prior  to  1884  very  many  instances  of  acts  of  violence 
against  the  person  and  property  had  been  committed 
against  persons  called  land-grabbers  ? — I  have  read  of 
such  outrages  in  the  papers.  No  doubt  that  was  the 
motive  attributed  in  the  newspapers  to  the  people 
who  carried  out  those  outrages.  Whether  that  was 
true  or  not  I  cannot  say. 

You  were  aware  of  such  outrages  being  reported  ? — 
Yes. 

You  had  yourself  denounced  land-grabbers  in  public 
as  beinfT  traitors  to  the  cause  ? — Well,  I  think  so.  I 
spoke  generally  of  land-grabbers  in  strong  language, 
Luc  I  have  never  in  m;  life   mentioned  the  name  of  a 


single  individual  man.  If  I  did  so  I  should  be  very 
sorry  for  it.  No  doubt  I  denounced  land-grabbing 
generally  because  it  resulted  in  taking  away  from 
the  tenant-farmer  his  holding,  which  he  had  probably 
held  all  his  life,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  pounds  owing 
to  his  landlord. 

Yon  have  been  party  to  resolutions  and  have  made 
speeches  on  more  thaji  one  occasion  in  which  land- 
grabbing  has  been  denounced  as  a  crime  against  the 
people  ?  This  is  a  resolution  to  which  you  spoke  at 
Maryborough,  at  a  meeting  of  the  National  League 
held  on  October  5,  1884  : — "  Land-grabbing  is  treason 
to  the  cause  of  Ireland,  a  gross  outrage  on  the  people, 
and  a  legal  robbery. ' '  Do  you  remember  that  ? — Very 
likely  that  was  the  resolution. 

Sappoiting  that  resolution  you  said  : — 

"  I  want  to-day,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  "offer  a 
few  words  of  advice  to  men  who  may  be  contemplating 
the  commission  of  this  social  crime  against  the 
interests  and  the  peace  and  the  wellbeing  of  the 
people  of  Ireland.  In  the  language  of  one  of  your 
resolutions,  '  Land-grabbing  is  treason  to  the  cause  of 
Ireland,  a  gross  outrage  on  the  people,  and  a  legal 
robbery.'  I  have  never  in  my  political  experience 
seen  this  social  crime  so  well  described  and  summed 
up  as  in  these  words  from  your  resolution.  Land- 
grabbing  is  treason  because  the  national  sentiments  of 
the  country  constitute  a  supreme  danger  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  popular  cause.  And  the  man  who  disregards 
this  feeling  ranks  himself  amongst  the  forces  of  our 
enemies." 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  you  ever  denounced  a  land- 
grabber  by  name.  I  do  not  want  to  put  anything  upon 
you  further  than  my  instructions  go,  but  assuming 
there  were  people,  no  matter  whether  moonlighters 
or  others,  who  thought  it  their  duty  to  threaten  and 
denounce  and  at  times  to  outrage  land-grabbers,  do 
you  represent  these  words  of  yours  were  calculated  to 
prevent  outrage  ? — ^Well,  if  any  outrage  bad  ever  been 
carried  out  on  an  individual  as  a  consequence  of 
language  like  that  of  mine,  I  would  certainly  plead 
guilty  to  the  interpretation  you  put  upon  it. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  an  answer  to  my  question. 
(The  learned  counsel  repeated  the  question.) — I  do 
not  think  that  any  outrage  would  folio  w  such  language 
as  that.  Every  Nationalist  is  as  much  opposed  to  out- 
rages on  the  land-grabber  as  I  am,  and  in  the  county 
in  which  that  speech  was  made  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  outrage  was  committed  on  the  land-grabber. 

What  county  is  that  ?— Queen's  County. 

Very  well  ;  I  will  call  your  attention  now  to  a 
speech  made  shortly  before  the  one  I  have  referred  to 
in  Queen's  County.  It  is  reported  in  the  Ufaiion  ot 
August  9,  1884  :— 

"  I  have  only  now  to  thank  you  for  the  patience 
with  which  you  have  listened  to  me  and  to  say  a  few 
words  to  the  tenant-farmers  now  present.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  when  the  next  gale  comes  round  some  of 
those  tenants  who  were  re- admitted  as  caretakers  yes- 
terday may  be  again  evicted.  If  such  a  thing  will 
happen,  recollect  that  in  driving  round  these  farms 
to-day  I  have  placed  a  line  round  each  holding,  across 
which  let  no  Und-grabbet  dare  walk .— (Loud  and  coq« 
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tinned  cheering.  A  voice,  '  Once  again.  Brav6 
Davitt  !  '  Renewed  cheering.)  If  he  wishes  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  this  part  of  Ireland  and 
to  respect  the  public  sentiments  of  its  people. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  will  say  no  more.  I  am  thoroughly 
satisfied  that  this  advice  will  be  followed  (cries 
of  '  It  will ')  because  four  years  ago  it  was 
my  duty  to  give  similar  advice  in  another 
part  of  the  Queen's  County  in  connexion  with  an 
eviction  which  took  place  in  Knockaroo.  Since 
that  day  until  the  present  hour  that  farm  has  remained 
onoucupied.    A  voice,  '  A  model  farm.'    (Laughter.)" 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  expression  in  that 
speech,  "  If  he  wishes  to  preserve  the  peace  of  this 
part  of  Ireland." — I  knew  very  well  that  in  years 
gone  by  the  taking  of  land  from  which  a  man  had 
been  evicted  had  caused  a  disturbance  of  the  peace. 
I  pointed  to  Queen's  County  as  proving  that  no  out- 
rage had  followed  my  speech. 

The  Land  League  law  was  obeyed  probably,  and  so 
the  peace  was  preserved  ? — It  was  not  the  Land 
League  law,  it  was  my  advice. 

Very  well.  Your  opinion  was  that  if  that  advice 
was  not  respected  the  peace  would  be  broken  ? — Yes, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  country  it  had  been  broken 
over  and  over  again. 

You  knew  that  at  soroe  time  outrage  had  followed 
the  act  of  taking  evicted  farms  ?  I  must  ask  you 
for  an  explanation,  if  you  have  one  to  give,  of  this 
language,  "  I  have  placed  a  line  round  each  holding, 
across  which  let  no  land-grabber  dare  walk."  Do  you 
mean  to  suggest  that  that  might  not  convey  the  mean- 
ing that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  take  the  land  ?— 
Oh,  it  might.     I  admit  that. 

Now,  Mr.  Davitt,  in  connexion  with  the  same  sub- 
ject you  were  acquainted  with  what  was  being  done 
by  the  Land  League  in  connexion  with  what  has  been 
called  boycotting  or  intimidation  ? — I  am  acquainted 
with  what  was  done  by  individuals  connected  with 
branches  of  the  Land  League  in  the  way  of  boycotting. 

Very  well,  I  will  take  that  answer.  Now,  I  want  to 
ask  you  to  keep  your  attention  on  the  particular  point 
I  am  upon.  Have  you  ever  drawn  a  distinction  between 
boycotting  which  includes  intimidation  and  boy'cott- 
ing  which  stops  short  of  intimidation  ? — Certainly. 

When  ? — I  think  several  of  my  speeches  on  that  sub- 
ject have  been  read  in  this  Court.  I  think  I  could 
find  many  more  instances  if  I  had  time  to  look 
through  all  my  speeches. 

At  present  I  will  take  it  that  you  refer  to  the 
speeches  already  in  evidence  as  drawing  a  distinction 
in  that  way  ?— Yes. 

I  will  just  call  to  your  attention  the  language  you 
used  on  January  22,  1880,  at  a  place  called  Knock- 
aroo : — 

' '  Why  should  we  not  publish  all  our  manhood,  and 
demand  from  the  Government  the  abolition  of  this 
system  ?  .  .  .  This  farm,  I  trust,  will  not  be 
tenanted  by  any  man  in  the  Queen's  Oonnty.  If  saoh 
a  traitor  to  your  cause  enters  this  part  of  the  country, 
why,  keep  your   eyes  fixed  upon  him,  point  him  out, 


and  if  a  pig  of  his  fall  into   the    bog-hole  let  it  lie 

there." 

Do  yoa  suggest  that  that  would  be  construed  by  all 

persons    as    stopping  short  of  intimidation  ? — I  should 

like  to  see  the  whole  speech  before  I  answer  that.    I 

do  not  want  to  inilict  the  whole  speech  on  the  Court, 

but  there  may  be  qualifying  passages  in  it. 

Very  well,  I  will  give  the  speech  to  Sir  Charles 
Russell,  and  he  will  see  if  there  is  anything  that 
ought  to  be  read.  Now,  I  will  call  your  attention  to 
Mr.  Hegarty's  letter  to  you  of  December  26,  1880. 
You  are  aware  that  it  was  published  ? — Yes.  It  was 
published  in  the  London  Press,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Dublin  papers. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  practice  of  the 
League  as  early  as  December  26,  1880,  to  which  yo"' 
attention  was  markedly  called  in  that  letter.  This  is 
what  Mr.  Hegarty  says  : — 

"  Though  I  do  not  agree  in  your  general  politics  or 
in  the  entire  programme  of  the  Land  League,  of  which 
body  I  am  not  a  member,  I  am  bound  to  say  I  greatly 
admire  your  manly  utterances  as  regards  coercion,  and 
fully  believe  in  the  integrity  and  sincerity  of  your 
convictions  from  your  point  of  view,  and  it  is  on  this 
account  that  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  inform  you  of  the 
uses  to  which  the  name  of  the  League  has  been  prosti- 
tuted in  this  town,  and  probably  equally  so  in  many 
other  districts — viz.,  to  gratify  -spleen  and  private 
malice  and  to  annoy  and  ruin  many  individuals  against 
whom  no  charge  could  be  adduced.  For  instance,  a 
meeting  of  the  Land  League  was  held  here  on  Tuesday 
last,  at  which  a  resolution  was  carried  to  boycott  me. 
This  was,  I  believe,  opposed  by  the  chairman,  &o., 
and  when  he  failed  in  his  opposition  he  insisted  upon 
reasons  being  assigned  for  such  an  extraordinary  act. 
This  they  also  declined  to  do,  and  proceeded,  during 
Tuesday  night,  posting  notices,  calling  upon  people 
to  have  no  dealings  with  me  or  my  family  in  very 
ofieneive  and  unbecoming  language,'  in  addition 
to  which  a  sentry  of  members  of  the  League  were 
posted  opposite  my  business  to  intimidate  people  from 
entering  my  house.  They  also  have  attempted  per- 
sonal violence  to  myself  and  on  several  occasions, 
during  the  past  three  nights  have  broken  into  my 
brother-in-law's  house  in  the  public  street  at  Mill- 
street  (and  for  'which  informations  have  been  lodged 
against  them),  for  no  reason  except  that  they  have 
been  active  in  my  hour  of  trial  on  my  behalf." 
Now,  you  remember  receiving  that  letter  ? — I  do ;  but  I 
neither  then  nor  now  accepted  that  as  an  accurate  and 
impartial  statement.  I  am  certain  that  on  receipt  of 
that  letter  I  wrote  to  the  president  of  the  Millstreet 
branch,  and  I  made  inquiries  and  was  informed  that 
that  letter  was  received. 

Who  was  the  president  of  that  branch  ?— I  do  not 
remember  his  name.     I  will  find  out  for  you. 

Has  he  been  here  as  a  witness  ?— I  do  not  know.  I 
have  not  been  here  all  the  time.  I  think  I  put  s, 
question  to  Mr.  Hegarty  when  he  was  in  the  witness- 
box  as  to  whether  he  had  not  heard  that  I  bad  written 
to  the  president. 

Was  Mr.  Rearden  thepresident  ?— I  do  not  remember. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  say  you  have  flot  been  Mr 
to  find  out  the  name  ?— I  have  not  inquired. 
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The  PBESirBNi.— Look  at  Hegarty's  evidence. 
Me.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith. — He  says  that  Jeremiah 
O'Comiell    and   John  Eearden    were    the    recognized 
secretaries  of  the  League. 

The    Attoenky-Gbnbbal, — I    am   obliged  to  yonr 
Lordship.'  (To    witness.)      Do   you   know    either  of 
,  those  two  people  ? — No. 

You  have  said  yon  wrote  to  somebody  down 
there,  and  I  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  can  give  me 
the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  you  wrote  ? — I  cannot 
now.  I  have  forgotten  it.  I  will  make  inquiries  and 
let  you  know . 

Were  you  working  at  the  Land  League  ?— I  was  in 
charge  at  the  time. 

And  that  letter  of  Hegarty  would  have  been  kept  on 
the  files  of  the  Land  League  ?— Well,  I  am  afraid  the 
letters  were  not  filed  at  all  ;  I  do  not  think  that 
there  was  a  filing  of  the  letters  such  as  you  would 
have  had  in  a  regularly  organized  office. 

Do  you  suggest  that  that  letter  was  destroyed  ? — It  is 
very  likely  that  it  was  destroyed  with  thousands  of 
others. 

Were  any  copies  of  replies  kept  ? — No,  there  was 
not  a  letter  copying-book  to  my  knowledge. 

You  are  certain  that  no  copies  of  any  kind  were 
kept  ?— Not  in  my  time,  when  I  was  in  charge  of  the 
organization. 

Did  you  write  these  replies  yourself  ? — I  wrote 
hundreds  myself,  and  very  likely  I  wrote  that  myself. 

You  do  not  suggest  you  wrote  all  ? — No,  not  all  ; 
others  were  written  by  dictation  to  a  shorthand  clerk, 
a  Mr.  Wall,  who  is  now  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
New  York  Tribune. 

Was  Mr.  Brennan  engaged  in  the  active  work  of  the 
Land  League  ? — He  was  the  secretary  of  the  Land 
League. 

I  should  like  to' ask  you  to  try  as  nearly  as  you  can 
to  tell  me  who  were  in  the  oflSce  of  the  Land  League 
at  that  time,  in  the.  beginning  of  1881  ? — Mr. 
Brennan,  myself,  Mr.  J.  P.  Quinn,  Mr.  Richard  Walsh, 
a  man  named  Burton  ;  I  cannot  recollect  any  other 
names  ;  I  think  there  would  be  five  or  six  more. 

Can  you  not  think  of  any  other  names  ?— Wall  was 
ciy  shorthand  writer. 

How  long  had  he  been  with  you  ? — I  think  about 
two  months. 

What  was  Wall's  Christian  name  7 — I  do  not  know. 

His  initials  ?— I  do  not  know. 

Walsh,  I  think  you  said,  was  named  Eiohard  ?— Yes, 
1  think  of  Tuam,  in  Galway. 

Burton  ? — I  do  not  know  what  his  initials  were. 

Cannot  you  remember  anybody  else  ? — ^They  were 
not  under  my  charge,  but  under  that  of  Mr.  Brennan. 

Mr.  Brennan,  we  understand,  is  in  America  ?— Yes. 

He  has  never  been  back  since  1883  as  far  as  you 
know  ?— No,  like  tens  of  thousands  of  Irish  who  have 
gone  to  America,  he  has  gone  to  remain. 

Richard  Walsh  ?— He  is  in  America, 


When  did  he  go  ? — I  have  a  vague  recollection  of 
meeting  him  in  Chicago  in  1882. 

Do  you  know  where  he  is  now  ? — 1  do  not. 

Burton,  do  you  know  where  he  is  ?— I  do  not  ;  I 
think  he  is  in  Dublin  ;  I  have  not  seen  him  since 
1881. 

Wall,  the  shorthand  writer  ?— He  is  in  America. 

Mr.  Quinn,  is  he  in  England  ? — He  was  in  thia 
Court  yesterday. 

He  is  constantly  here  ? — No,  he  is  constantly  in 
Dublin.  He  has  never  been  in  America  ;  he  has  been 
residing  in  Ireland  all  the  time.  He  was  a  medical 
student  in  Dublin. 

Cannot  you  remember  any  other  names  ? — No,  I  can- 
not ;  they  must  have  been  subordinate  clerks  under 
Mr.  Brennan's  control. 

What  was  Mr.  Quinn  ? — He  was  senior  clerk,  I 
think,  under  Mr.  Brennan  ;  Burton  was  a  kind  of 
messenger,  hall  porter,  or  something  of  that  kind  ; 
Walsh  was,  I  think,  a  clerk. 

Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  money  part  of  the 
League  at  that  time  ? — Nothing  except  occasionally 
to  pay  the  clerks  when  Mr.  Egan  was  busy  with  his 
own  affairs. 

Was  Mr.  Egan  at  work  in  the  Land  League  ofEce  ?— 
Oh,  very  frequently. 

Patrick  Egan  was  the  other  prominent  person  there, 
and  he  was  the  treasurer  ? — Yes. 

Beyond  paying  the  clerks'  weekly  wages,  you  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  finances  ? — No. 

Yon  know  nothing  of  where  the  money  came  from 
or  where  it  went  to  ? — No,  I  can  only  give  you  gene« 
ral  information. 

I  am  not  asking  you  for  that  ;  I  am  asking  you  for 
particulars  ? — I  cannot  give  you  any  ;  I  should  be  very 
glad  if  I  could. 

At  the  end  of  1880  and  the  beginning  of  1881  did 
you  pay  any  more  visits  to  the  West  of  Ireland  ? — Oh, 
yes  ;  I  went  down  there  frequently. 

Did  you  go  to  other  counties  of  Ireland  than  those 
which  you  visited  in  1579  ? — I  visited  and  spoke  in 
neatly  every  county  in  Ireland. 

Through  that  year  1880  did  you  not  take  every  op- 
portunity of  seeing  and  conversing  with  the  local 
Fenian  leaders  in  the  same  way  as  in  1879  ? — I  have 
no  recollection,  but  doubtless  it  may  have  been  true 
of  many  parts  of  Ireland.  I  never  avoided  meeting 
any  man,  no  matter  what  his  opinions  were.  In  the 
sense  of  searching  out  the  parties  to  whom  you  refer, 
I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  in  1880,  as  in  1879, 
you  did  not  ascertain  before  you  went  to  a  particular 
place  the  persons  who  were  the  local  Nationalist 
leaders  in  these  parts  ? — Certainly  not  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, because  I  was  in  America  during  eight  months. 

I  meant  to  deal  with  your  visits  before  your  going 
to  and  subsequent  to  your  return  from  America  and 
before  your  arrest  ? — I  returned  in  December,  1880, 
and  was  anested  on  Febrnary  3,  188} 
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Before  yon  went  l.o  America  in  1880  you  were  visit- 
ing the  various  parts  of  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

That  would  be  up  to  what  time  in  1880,  July  ?— 
No,  I  left  on  May  9  for  America. 

I  put  it  to  you  whether  it  is  not  the  fact  that  on  the 
occasion  of  your  visiting  various  parts  of  Ireland  be- 
tween January  and  May,  1880,  and  the  occasion  of 
your  visiting  them  in  December,  1880,  and  January, 
1881,  you  did  not  before  you  went  ascertain  the  names 
of  the  leading  Nationalists  ? — I  have  no  recollection 
whatever  that  will  enable  me  to  answer  the  question. 
It  is  very  likely  I  may  have  sought  them  out,  if  they 
were  hostile  to  the  Land  League. 

Or  if  they  were  not  hostile  to  the  Land  League  ? — 
Well,  if  they  had  been  personal  friends  I  certainly 
■would  have  called  upon  them. 

Who  was  the  provincial  centre  in  Connaught  ? — I 
cannot  actually,  from  knowledge,  answer  that. 

Was  a  person  named  O'Kane  ? — I  have  no  knowledge 
that  would  enable  me  to  answer  that  question. 

Did  you  know  Mr.  O'Kane  ?— I  did  in  1879  and 
1880,  but  he  very  soon  became  hostile  to  the  Laud 
League. 

Was  he  provincial  secretary  of  the  I.  I>.  B.  ? — I 
really  cannot  answer  you.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
and  respectable  young  fellow,  and  one  of  the  class  of 
men  in  Ireland  who  formed  the  backbone  of  the  orga- 
nization there. 

Did  you  see  him  at  any  time  prior  to  your  visits  in 
Ireland  in  the  early  part  of  1880  ? — Very  likely  I 
called  upon  him  every  time  I  went  to  Claremorris  ; 
he  was  in  charge  of  a  large  drapery  establishment 
there . 

Did  you  claim  from  Mr.  O'Kane  an  introduction  to 
the  county  centres  ?— No,  I  knew  as  much  about  Mayo 
as  he  did. 

Do  you  undertake  to  say  you  did  not  obtain 
from  him  the  names  of  the  county  centres  ? — I  under- 
take to  swear  I  never  did— any  of  them. 

Were  you  then  in  communication  with  The  mas 
Walsh  ? — No,  I  have  not  seen  him  since  1869. 

Did  you  learn  from  O'Kane  what  Thomas  Walsh 
was  doing  ? — I  never  knewthat  he  knew  what  Thomas 
Walsh  was. 

That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question.  Did  you  learn 
from  him  what  Thomas  Walsh  was  doing  ?— Certainly 
not.  I  learnt  that  some  seizures  of  arms  had  been 
made  in  Mayo,  and  from  that  I  would  judge  that  arms 
were  being  sent  there. 

Did  you  make  any  inquiry  on  the  occasion  of  your 
visits  to  Mayo  in  the  beginning  of  1880  as  to  where 
the  arms  were  coming  from  ? — I  did  not  ;  as  I  told  you 
yesterday,  I  had  severed  my  connexion  with  the 
I.B.B.,  and  I  was  not  interested  in  their  work. 

Do  you  know  the  m^n  Tobin — John  Toli'i  f — No  ;  I 
have  tried  to  recollect  the  nafne,  but  I  camiot  char;;e 
jny  memory  with  ever  having  been  brought  into  con- 
tact with  such  a  man  ;  it  is  a  commonname  in  Ireland. 

Did  you  know  John  Doolan,  of  Halifax  ?— It  is 
very  likely  ;  I  cannot  recollect  the  particular  name  ; , 


I  have  been  in  Halifax.  I  was  there  when  I  was 
connected  with  the  Fenian  movement. 

I  am  speaking  of  1879  and  1880  ?— No,  I  did  not 
know  him  then.  It  is  possible  that  in  1869  and  1870 
before  I  was  arrested  I  may  have  been  in  Halifax  on 
business  connected  with  the  I.  E.  B.,  and  I  do  not 
say  I  did  not  meet  such  a  man  then. 

Does  the  name  bring  back  to  you  any  personality  ? 
—No. 

In  the  years  1879  and  1880  do  you  undertake  to  say 
you  were  not  in  communication  with  a  man  named 
John  Doolan,  of  Halifax  ':" — I  have  no  recollection  of 
any  such  communication. 

You  will  not  go  further  than  that  ? — No. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  was  such  a  man  con- 
nected with  the  I.  E.  B.  movement  ? — I  will  not 
undertake  to  say  one  way  or  the  other. 

I  may  not  have  pronounced  it  right  ?— Oh,  no,  you' 
are  pretty  correct  in  the  pronunciation  of  that  word, 
Mr.  Attorney.     (Laughter.) 

Was  it  Dolan  ?— No. 

What  was  the  "  black  list  "  ? — A  list  of  persons 
expelled  from  the  Fenian  organization  for  stealing 
funds,  blackguard  conduct,  or  general  bad  conduct. 

Or  for  treachery  ? — It  may  be  so  ;  I  should  think 
so  ;  it  would  be  veny  likely.  You  will  find  in  the 
constitution  of  the  I.  R.  B.  contained  in  that  inter- 
view in  the  New  York  Herald  that  no  man  of  bad 
character  was  allowed  to  be  a  member  of  the  I.  R.  B. 

You  came  out  of  prison  in  the  month  of  May,  1882  ? 
—May  6,  1882. 

Now,  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  your  views  in  con- 
nexion with  the  detection  of  crime.  Is  your  view 
that  the  best  way  of  preventing  crime  is  that  the  real 
criminal  should  be  discovered  ?~My  view  is  that  the 
best  way  of  preventing  crime  is  to  denounce  the  cause 
of  crime. 

1  must  ask  you  to  apply  your  mind  to  the  particular 
question.  I  am  asking  you,  assuming  an  outrage  to 
have  been  committed,  is  it  your  view  that  the  belit 
method  of  deterring  people  from  similar  outrages  is 
by  the  real  criminals  being  discovered  and  punished  ? 
—From  the  legal  point  of  view  of  course  that  would 
be  the  case. 

I  wish  to  have  a  very  clear  exposition,  if  you 
please,  of  your  views  upon  the  matter,  and  I  wish 
to  know  whether  you  represent  to  my  Lords  or  have 
any  opinion  upon  the  question  that,  assuming  a  crime 
to  have  been  committed,  it  is  in  the  interests  both  of 
the  detection  of  crime  and  of  justice  that  the  real 
criminal  should  be  discovered  ?— Yes,  certainly  ;  if 
it  is  a  crime  that  injures  the  community  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  the  community  that  the  criminal  should 
be  discovered. 

Were  you  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  which  was  subsequently  called  Widow  Walsh's 
case  ? — Of  where  ? 

Does  that  convey  nothing  to  your  memory  ?— Is  it  ij- 
connexion  with  the  Letterfrack  murder  ? 
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I  think  it  is  ;  were  you  acquainted  with  that  ?^ 
STes  :    I  think  I  remember  that  incident. 

Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  at  that  time  that 
the  mother,  Mrs.  Walsh,  knew  who  the  real  criminal 
was  ? — No  ;  I  remember  now  the  woman  writing  to 
me  on  behalf  of  her  young  son,  who  had  been  arrested 
in  connexion  with  some  crime  in  the  locality,  and  her 
telling  me  that  he  was  entirely  guiltless  of  this 
murder,  and  I  think  she  saidthe  man  who  had  com- 
mitted it  had  gone  to  America. 

I  must  ask  for  an  answer  ;  you  have  told  me  just 
now  that  the  widow  wrote  to  you  ;  did  it  come  to  your 
knowledge  from  any  source  of  information  at  that  time 
that  it  was  alleged  that  the  boy  charged  was  innocent 
and  that  she  or  he  knew  who  was  the  real  culprit  ? — I 
think  that  would  be  the  substance  of  the  letter  she 
wrote  to  me. 

Did  you  not  get  that  information  before  the  trial 
took  place  ? — I  have  no  recollection  as  to  whether  I 
got  that  information  before  or  after    the  trial. 

I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  mother  wrote  to 
you  respecting  her  son,  who  was  charged  with  the 
crime  and  was  wholly  innocent  ? — That  is  my  recol- 
lection ;  it  is  very  likely  that  she  would  write  to 
me  before  the  trial,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  the 
date. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  trial  was 
in  August,  1882  P — I  do  not  think  I  was  in  Ireland  in 
August,  1882. 

I  put  the  date  to  you  in  order  to  try  and  refresh 
your  memory  as  to  the  date  of  the  trial  ;  you  told  me 
a  few  moments  ago  that  the  mother  wrote  to  tell  you 
that  the  son  was  wholly  innocent  ? — I  came  oat  of 
prison  in  May,  1882,  and  left  for  America  on  June  9  ; 
I  came  back  either  at  the  latter  part  of  August  or 
early  in  September. 

Have  you  got  that  letter  ? — I  have  not,  nor  any  of 
the  letters  that  I  received  in  those  years. 

Do  you  know  what  became  of  it  ? — I  am  sure  I  de- 
stroyed it  with  thousands  of  others. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  paragraph  of  the  speech 
by,  I  think,  Mr.  Mooney  in  America  in  1883  ? — Was  I 
present  ? 

Were  you  in  America  in  1883  ? — No. 

(Reading.)  "  Keferring  to  the  $37,609  sent  to  the 
mother  of  the  boy  Walsh, who  was  hanged  for  a  crime  he 
did  not  commit,  he  stated  that  he  had  been  informed 
that  the  poor  woman  knew  who  had  committed  the 
murder,  but  like  the  noble  Irish  mother  that  she  was 
she  would  rather  sacrifice  her  sou  than  turn  informer." 
Do  you  approve  of  that  ? — Well,  it  would  be  a  very 
noble  action  on  the  part  of  that  woman  if  she  did 
sacrifice  her  son  in  order  to  save  him  and  herself 
from  the  stigma  of  being  an  informer  ;  if  she  did  it,  it 
was  a  noble  action  ;  I  have  suffered  myself  because 
I  would  not  tell  of  a  crime  for  which  I  have  been 
punished. 

I  imderstand  you  approve  of  the  concealment  of  the 
name  of  the  real  murderer  in  order  that  the  person 
who  knows  the  name  may  not  be  styled  an  informer  ? 


—No,  I  do  not  think  you  are  putting  it  fairly  ;  what 
I  do  say  is,  if  that  statement  is  true  it  is  a  noble 
action. 

He  being  innocent,  I  understand  yon  to  say  that  yon 
represent  that  it  is  a  noble  act  to  sacrifice  the  life  of 
an  innocent  person  in  order  that  that  person  or  your- 
self may  not  be  stigmatized  as  an  informer  ? — That  is 
my  view. 

Do  you  not  know  that  before  that  boy's  death  the 
mother  or  he  had  information  as  to  the  true  murderer  ? 
— I  do  not  know  ;  1  trust  to  what  you  have  read. 

The  President. — I  thought  you  said  she  wrote  to 
you  after  the  man  who  was  really  guilty  had  gone  to 
America  ? — Yes. 

SiK  C.  Russell.— This  is  not  Mr.  Davitt's  speech. 

The  Attoeney-General. — I  did  not  represent  that 
it  was.  (To  witness.)  I  call  your  attention  to  a 
statement  made  after  the  person  really  guilty  had 
gone  to  America  ? — Yes. 

So  that  it  was  extremely  improbable  that  the  person 
really  guilty  would  have  been  hanged  at  all  or  caught 
at  all  ? — That  would  not  lessen  the  stigma  ;  it  is  an 
unhappy  condition  of  things  in  Ireland  that  the 
peasants  have  to  take  those  views  which  would  be 
wrong  in  a  properly-governed  conununity. 

You  were  the  leader  of  the  people  at  this  time  ? — 1 
am  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Forgive  me. — I  represent  the  faults  and  shortcom- 
ings of  the  Irish  people,  and  possibly  some  of  their 
good  qualities  too. 

You  represent  conduct  of  this  kind  as  a  noble  act  ? 
— That  is  on  account  of  the  horror  that  the  Irish 
peasantry  have  of  the  name  of  an  informer. 

Did  you  write  a  letter  to  the  Irish  World  on 
October  15,  1882  ?— I  very  likely  did. 

On  this  subject  ? — If  you  will  read  the  letter  I  will 
answer  the  question.  I  should  wish  the  whole  of  the 
letter  read, if  you  are  going  to  try  me  for  it. 

(Reading)  : — "  Michael  Walsh  is  still  unreprieved, 
notwithstanding  the  recommendation  of  the  packed  jury 
which  found  him  guilty.  (Cable  despatches  report  that 
the  sentence  has  been  commuted  to  penal  servitude  for 
life. — Ed.  News.)  From  the  accompanying  certificate 
of  birth  it  will  be  seen  that  the  boy  is  only  15  years 
old.  As  did  his  brother,  from  the  moment  of  his  sen- 
tence until  he  mounted  the  scaffold  in  Qalway  Gaol  a 
few  weeks  ago,  so  does  Michael  Walsh  proclaim  his 
innocence  of  the  crime  imputed  to  him.  1  have  it 
from  the  most  trustworthy  authority  that  the  men  who 
killed  Constable  Kavanagh  at  Letterfrack  have  long 
since  left  the  country,  and  that  this  poor  boy,  like 
his  brother,  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  circumstantial  evi- 
dence and  the  thirst  for  vengeance  which  now 
possesses  the  landlord-ruled  Castle  Executive." 

Witness. — And  has  possessed  it  for  centuries.  I 
wrote  that  letter,  and  I  stand  by  every  word  of  it. 

Who  was  the  trustworthy  authority  ? — His  mother, 
evidently, 

(Readine.)      "  The  mother    of  the   poor    boy,  Mrs. 
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Walsh,  hearing  that  efforts  were  being  made  to 
induce  her  son  to  become  '  informer,'  went  to  the 
prison  last  week  and  exhorted  him  to  meet  his  fate 
like  his  brother  rather  than  bring  dishonour  upon  his 
name  by  becoming  a  hated  informer.  This  brave 
woman  also  refuses  to  see  Earl  Spencer — whom  she 
looks  upon  as  the  executioner  of  her  other  boy — to 
beg  for  mercy."  I  understand  that  some  time  before 
bhe  execution  of  one  of  these  boys  and  the  reprieve 
of  the  other  the  mother  had  come  to  you  f — I  do  not 
recollect  ever  seeing  the  woman  in  my  life  ;  it  is 
very  likely  that  she  wrote  to  me. 

They  were  innocent  men  about  to  be  hanged  ? — They 
would  not  have  been  the  only  innocent  men  who  haVe 
been  hanged  in  Ireland. 

That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question,  Mr.  DaVitt, 
I  call  your  attention  to  this  fact — that  information 
was  given  tn  you  at  this  time  by  the  mother  ■  that 
either  her  son  or  she  had  information  which,  if  placed 
before  the  authorities,  would  have  ledto  the  innocent 
man  being  got  off.  Why  did  yon  not  communicate  that 
information  to  the  authorities  yourself  ? — I  did  not 
communicate  with  the  authorities  on  that  occasion, 
and  I  never  will  as  long  as  the  authorities  of  Ireland 
are  ruling  the  coimtry  as  they  are  ruling  it.  I  say 
that  the  authorities  in  Ireland  are  the  criminals  of 
Ireland. 

Just  observe  this,  Mr.  Davitt — that  it  was  in  your 
power  to  give  information  that  would  save  innocent 
life  ? — I  have  not  said  that.  I  said  that  the  mother 
stated  that  she  had  the  information. 

And  this  innocent  boy  was  hanged  ? — He  was. 

On  what  ground  doyousaythatyouwerejnstifiedinnot 
communicating  to  the  executive  whatever  information 
you  might  have  had  that  would  have  had  the  effect  of 
saving  innocent  life  ? — If  I  had  gone  to  communicate 
with  the  authorities  they  would  very  likely  have 
charged  me  with  complicity  in  that  or  in  any  other 
crime. 

That  was  your  reason  for  not  communicating  the 
information  you  had  to  the  authorities — lest  they 
should  have  charged  you  with  complicity  in  the 
crime  ? — I  did  not  communicate  with  them  because  I 
believe  they  are  the  criminals  of  Ireland,  and  are 
the  cause  of  all  the  unhappy  outrages  that  are  com- 
mitted in  the  country. 

The  Peesident.— But,  Mr.  Davitt,  it  they  were 
savages,  you  surely  would  give  information  which 
would  save  an  innocent  man,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Davitt. — I  had  not  the  information  about  the 
names  of  those  people. 

The  Pkesident. — I  quite  appreciote  that  answer  j 
but  that  is  a  different  thing. 

The  Attokney-Qenebal.— But  just  observe,  Mr. 
Davitt,  the  mother  comes  to  you 

Mr.  Davitt. — I  have  already  said  that  she  did  not. 

The  Attobnby-Genebal.— Well,  wrote  to  you,then. 
/Mr.  Davitt. — Well,  stick  to  the  truth  as  much  as 
you  can. 

The  Attoenby-Genbbal.— The   mother   writes   to 


you  regarding  her  boy  in  prison,  and  she  tells  you 
that  she  is  appealing  to  him  not  to  turn  informer, 
and  therefore  it  comes  to  your  knowledge  that  some* 
how  or  other  she  had  information  which  would 
save  the  life  of  her  innocent  boy.  Had  you  no  other 
reason  for  not  communicating  that  information  to  the 
authorities  except  that  you  regarded  the  authorities 
as  the  real  criminals  in  the  country  ?-^No,  certainly 
not. 

Had  you  any  other  reason  than  that  ? — None  what* 
ever. 

Did  you  write  to  the  poor  woman  in  reply  ? — I 
should  be  very  glad  if  I  did. 

Did  you  ?— I  do  not  recollect.  I  should  be  very 
glad  if  I  did. 

Do  you  know  where  the  widow  Walsh  is  now  ?— • 
No. 

Did  you  see  her  in  America  when  you  were  there  f 
— No  ;  I  did  not.     That  is,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

There  is  one  more  passage  in  your  letter  which  I 
have  not  read.     It  is  this  : — 

"  The  following  appeared  in  the  Freeman  of 
yesterday. — '  The  greatest  revulsion  of  feeling  was 
manifested  in  the  whole  district,  and  indeed'  it  may 
be  said  in  the  whole  country,  at  the  contemplation  of 
a  second  execution  in  succession  taking  place  in  the 
quiet  old  city  of  Galway,  particularly  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  same  unfortunate  family  furnishing  the 
victims.  The  belief  in  the  innocence  of  the  first,  who 
died  with  a  protestation  of  it  on  his  lips,  and  the 
extreme  youth  of  the  boy  now  awaiting  the  hangman 
are  exceptionally  heartrending.  Michael  Walsh,  now 
in  the  condemned  cell,  is  only  about  15  years  of 
age.  '  " 

Now,  Mr.  Davitt,  just  observe — this  poor  boy  died 
protesting  in  his  innocence.  According  to  the  theory 
you  have  laid  down,  he  is  to  die  because  it  is  not 
right  to  give  the  name  of  the  real  criminal  ? — Very 
many  men  have  sacrificed  their  lives  in  Ireland 
because  they  would  not  turn  informers. 

Am  I  to  understand  that  that  is  conduct  of  which 
you  approve  ? — I  do  not  say  that.  What  I  said  was 
that  it  was  a  noble  act  on  the  part  of  the  mother  in 
the  circumstances. 

Do  you  approve  or  do  you  not  approve  of  it  ? — I 
should  have  to  put  myself  into  a  similar  position 
before  I  could  answer  the  question. 

Now,  listen  to  this,  Mr.  Davitt.    You  go  on  to  say 

in  your  letter  : — 

"  Letterfrack,  Oct.  9,  1882. 
"  A  few  years  since  Stephen  Walsh  held  a  mountain 
farm  of  about  700  acres  at  Kilkyle,  county  Galway. 
An  action  was  taken  against  himfor  £300  and  tried  in 
Dublin,  and  a  verdict  was  got  against  Walsh. The  costs 
brought  the  amount  to  £500.  A  writ  was  served  on 
Walsh,  and  60  head  of  cattle  and  200  sheep  were  sold 
in  Clifden  in  May,  1877,  to  pay  the  amount  of  the 
writ.  Walsh  had  then  to  leave  the  home  where  Mrs. 
Walsh's  family  lived  for  ages,  and  they  got  posses- 
sion of  a  small  house  and  two  acres  of  land  at  Letter- 
frack on  payment  of  money  amounting  in  all  to  £55. 
Stephen  Walsh  died  of  a  broken  heart  a  few  months 
after.  Mrs.  Walsh  and  the  remainder  of  her  children, 
six  in  number,  will  be  sent  to  America  by  the  aid  of 
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sjmpathiziiig  friends  in  a  few  weeks'  time.  May  I 
ask  through  the  columns  of  the  News  for  tome  kind 
attention  to  this  brave-hearted  Irish  mother  from  our 
friends  in  New  York  upon  her  arrival  there  ?  Few 
have  ever  left  this  unfortunate  country  who  have  a 
higher  claim  upon  the  sympathy  of  our  exiled  people 
than  she  who  knows  that  her  sons  are  guiltless  of 
the  crimes  for  which  they  suffered,  and  who  yet  can 
bell  her  brave  boy  of  16  to  meet  his  death  as  did  his 
brother,  but    not  dare  to  become  an  '  informer.'  " 

Ihat  is  your  language,  Mr.  Davitt  ? — Yes. 

Now, I  must  draw  your  attention  to  a  speech  of  yours 
which  is  already  in. 

' '  They  knew  as  well  as  he  did,  and  as  the  English 
Government  of  the  day  knew,  that  Sergeant  Brett  was 
not  purposely  shot  in  the  Manchester  rescue.  He 
knew  that  neither  Allen,  Larkin,  nor  O'Brien  had 
fired  that  shot,  for  he  had  several  times  spoken  in 
America  to  the  man  that  fired  that  shot  to  burst  the 
prison  van." 

Was  that  true  ?— That  was  true.  I'  met  him  in 
America. 

On  your  first  visit  to  America  in  1879  ?— Yes.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  his  name  was   Cahill.    He  was  one 

of  the  attacking  party  who  broke  open  the  van 

The  Attoenet-Gbnekal  made  some  observation. 
Mr.  Davitt. — If  you  will   allow  me,  I   should  like 
to  explain.     They  broke  open  the  van  for  the  purpose 
of    effecting   the    rescue    of  Kelly   and    Deasy.     The 
attacking  party,  instead  of  taking  a  hammer  to  break 
open  the  door  of  the  prison  van,  got   one   of  the  party 
to  fire  a  shot  through  the  keyhole  to  break  the    lock, 
which  was  two   and  a  half  feet  from  the  platform  of 
bhe  van.    Unfortunately  and  unhappily  Sergeant  Brett 
ivas  looking  at  the   attacking  party  through  the  key- 
iole,  and  the  ballet  entered  his  eye  and  killed  him. 
The  Pbbsidbnt.— That  is  what  this  man  told  you  ? 
Mr.  Davitt. — No,  my  Lord,  those  are  the  facts  that 
came  out  at  the  trial. 

The  Attobnby-Genebal.— Was  this  man  Cahill  a 
Fenian  ?— Yes. 

What  do  you  mean  by  telling  us  that  this  man  was 
a  Fenian  when  you  have  all  along  refused  to  give  us 
the  names  of  Fenians  ? — I  tell  you  because  I  know 
that  he  would  have  no  objection  to  my  doing  so. 

But  you  have  never  met  him  except  under  oath- 
bound  circumstances  ? — I  did  not  meet  him  under 
oath-hound  circumstances.  He  told  me  freely.  It 
was  well  known  to  all  who  knew  him  that  he  had 
£red  the  shot. 

You  had  never  known  him  before  yon  went  to 
America  ? — No. 

Now,  listen  to  this.  "  He  had  several  times  spoken 
in  America  to  the  man  who  fired  that  shot  to  burst  the 
prison  van."  Is  it  true  that  you  had  spoken  to  that 
man  several  times  ? — No.  That  is  an  exaggeration.  I 
only  spoke  to  him  once. 
Listen  to  this  : — 

"  The  fact  that  it  was  an  accident  was  well  known 
to  England's  Government  of  the  day,  but  notwith- 
standing that  three  men  were  immolated  to  satiate 
EDglish  rengeance  against  the  cause   of  Irish  nation- 


ality. Well,  they  fondly  imagined  when  the  scene 
dropped  upon  the  tragedy  outside  the  prison  in  Salf  ord 
18  years  ago  that  the  memory  of  those  men  would 
disappear  with  the  recollections  of  the  tragedy. 
('  No.')  But  year  by  year  the  lesion  which  the 
magnificent  sacrifice  taught  the  youth  oE  Ireland  was 
producing  fruit  which  ultimately  would  ripen  into  Irish 
national  liberty  (cheers),  and  as  long  as  the  Irish 
race  lasted,  and  as  long  as  the  spirit  of  Irish  national 
freedom  would  live  in  the  Irish  heart  or  the  Irish 
mind,  the  names  of  Allen,  Larkin,  and  O'Brien  would 
be  cherished  in  the  Irish  nation.  (Cheers.)  Who 
were  they  who  performed  this  legal  butchery  18  years 
ago  ?  They  were  men  to  whom  that  work  was  a  con- 
genial task.  The  Conservatives — the  landlord  Govem-o 
ment  of  that  day  were  responsible  for  the  blood 
of  Allen,  Larkin,  and  O'Brien.  The  landlords  of 
Ireland,  England,  and  Scotland — the  men  in  power 
to-day,  who  were  ruling  the  destinies  of  this  country 
— were  those  who  murdered  our  three  countrymen  in 
Manchester." 

Having  read  that  speech  to  you,  I  ask  you  whether 
you  desire  to  give  any  explanation  of  it  ? — None 
whatever  ;  I  endorse  every  word  of  it.  I  am  certain 
that  none  of  these  men  went  there  to  kill  that  brave 
policeman.  Had  I  been  there  I  would  have  protected 
him  at  the  sacrifice  of  my  life.  None  of  the  men  who 
were  there  would  have  killed  him  intentionally. 

Mk.  Jcstice  A.  L.  Smith.— They  shot  a  horse,  did 
they  not,  and  wounded  two  other  policemen  ? 

Mr.  Davitt. — They  shot  a  horse  to  stop  the  van. 

Mb.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.— They  wounded  two 
other  policemen,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Davitt. — I  do  not  recollect.  My  memory  is  not 
very  clear  about  all  the  facts,  but  it  is  very  likely  it 
may  have  taken  place. 

The  Pbesidekt. — It  is  evident  you  do  not  carry  the 
circumstance  in  your  memory. 

Mr.  Davitt. — I  can  refer  you  to  a  speech 
of  Mr.  John  Bright's  which  was  reported  in  TM 
Times  in  1876,  in  which  he  gave  the  facts  as  I 
have  given  them. 

The  Attobney-Genebal.— I  am  referring  to  a 
speech  of  yo1u:s  delivered  in  1885  ? — ^Every  word  of 
which  I  endorse,  if  that  is  what  you  want. 

And  delivered  at  a  time  when  you  were  advocating 
constitutional  means  of  action  ? — I  am  always  the 
advocate  of  my  own  views.  At  that  time  I  was  not 
.taking  an  active  part  in  the  Land  League. 

You  go  on  to  say  in  your  speech  : — 

"  It  was  by  the  same  spirit  of  sacrifice  handed  down 
to  them  by  their  forefathers  that  they  were  called 
upon  to  carry  on  the  struggle  for  Irish  freedom.  If 
he  or  they/ might  be  called  upon  to-morrow  to  follow 
the  example  of  Allen,  Larkin,  and  O'Brien,  it  was 
their  duty  to  imitate  that  sacrifice,  and  prove,  if 
necessary,  that  death  would  be  welcome  in  the  cause 
of  Irish  liberty." 

You  were  holding  up  these  men  as  heroes  ?— I  was 
speaking  of  three  men  who  had  sacrificed  their  lives 
for  what  they  called  and  believed  to  be  the  National 
cause  of  Ireland. 

Holding  them  op  as  men  to  be  landed  and  praised  l 
—Yes. 
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Aud  imitated  ? — Yes,  aud  imitated,  if  necessary,  in 
the  cause  of  liberty. 

And  holding  them  np  as  heroes  ? — The  heroism  of 
self-sacrifice  is  something  to  be  worshipped  in  mankind. 

And  you  told  your  audience  that  the  landlords  were 
the  murderers  of  these  three  men  ? — I  referred  to  the 
landlord  system,  which  had  resulted  in  the  killing  and 
starving  of  tens  of  thousands  of  the  Irish  people. 

Do  you  not  think  that  language  of  that  kind  would 
tend  to  inflame  the  minds  of  your  hearers  against  the 
landlords  ? — When  I  said  that  I  was  speaking  against 
the  landlord  system  of  Ireland,  and  not  against  the 
landlords  as  individuals.  As  individuals,  I  have  never 
attacked  the  landlords  of  Ireland.  They  are  the 
accident  of  a  bad  system,  which  I  will  preach  against 
as  long  as  I  can  utter  the  words. 

Now,  yon  spoke  in  your  evidence-in-chief  of  your 
meeting  with  a  man  named  Finerty  ? — Yes  ;  I  met  him 
for  the  first  time  in  America. 

You  have  said  that  he  was  a  very  fins  man  ? — In 
personal  appearance  he  is  probably  the  finest  looking 
man  in  America,  and  he  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
best  orators  of  the  Irish  race. 

'  I  understood  yon  to  say  in  the  course  of  your  exami- 
nation-in-chief that  you  thought  that  Finerty's  speech 
would  not  be  understood  by  his  audience  inthe  sense  in 
which  it  would  be  understood  here  ? — Well,  no,  and  I 
will  tell  you  why.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  lover  of 
Ireland,  and  he  has  studied  the  facts  of  Irish  history 
until  he  has  them  all  at  his  fingers'  ends,  and  in  his 
speech  he  dwells  upon  the  massacres  of  Mnllagh- 
mast  and  other  incidents  of  Irish  history  where  the 
English  Government  resorted  to  wholesale  and  indi- 
vidual assassination,  and  his  mind  is  full  of  all  these 
sort  of  things.  I  am  sorry  that  it  is  so.  because  I  do 
not  like  his  inculcating  revolutionary  feelings  based 
npon  the  past  history  of  Ireland. 

When  you  were  in  America  you  associated  with  him 
on  several  occasions,  did  you  not  ? — Yes. 

Do  yon  suggest  that  this  utterance  of  his  was  a  single  and 
unique  utterance  ? — No.  Withreference  towhathe  said 
at  the  convention,  I  never  read  of  him  saying  anything 
like  it  before,  but  I  knew  that  he  was  fierce  in 
his  denunciation  of  English  rule  in  Ireland. 

Were  you  acquainted  at  the  time  yon  associated 
with  him  with  his  utferancos  with  reference  to  dyna- 
mite ?— Yes,  very  likely. 

This  speech  was  made  just  after  the  dynamite 
explosions  in  London  and  Liverpool  ? — I  think  it  was. 

That  was  a  time  when  the  attention  of  the  English 
people  was  being  called  to  the  utterances  of  promi- 
nent Americans  who  were  being  interviewed  ? — I  do 
not  recollect  that. 

I  am  reading  from  what  is  already  in  evidence.  It 
is  this  :— 

"  A  despatch  from  Chicago  says  :— The  Hon.  John 
Finerty,  Congressman-elect  from  the  Third  Illinois 
District,  was  interviewed  to-day  in  regard  to  the  at- 
tempt to  blow  up  the  Government  building  in  London. 
He  said,  '  I  may«ay  I  am  very  sorry  it  was  not  mora 


successful.  I  applaud  the  Irish  in  everything  they  do 
to  get  rid  of  England  and  her  accursed  rule.  England 
brought  this  on  herself,  and  Gladstone,  more  than 
any  one  else,  has  himself  to  thank  for  it.  His  Mid 
Lothian  speech  was  quoted  against  him  by  the  Tories. 
Did  he  not  say  that  agitation  would  be  useless  unless 
Clerkenwell  prison  was  blown  up  ?'  " 

Do  you  recollect  that  ? — That  is  not  an  accurate 
represetitation  of  facts.  Mr.  Gladstone  never  said 
that. 

Did  you  read  that  at  the  time  it  was  published  ? — I 
am  almost  certain  to  have  done  so. 

That  is  an  utterance  of  Finerty's  which  you  will 
admit  is  certainly  of  a  very  disgraceful  character  ? — 
It  is  certainly  one  that  I  would  not  make  myself,  and 
when  he  mjide  a  similar  one  in  my  presence  I  strongly 
rebuked  him  for  it.  I  think  it  is  equally  disgraceful 
for  an  Irishman  in  America  to  say  that  of  people  in 
London  as  it  is  for  English  people  to  say  it  of  the 
Zulus  in  South  Africa. 

Did  you  read  Finerty's  speech  at  the  meeting  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  deaths  of  the 
"  Martyrs  "  Brady  and  Curley  ?— I  cannot  recollect, 
but  very  possibly  I  did. 

As  you  have  stated  in  Court  that  Finerty's  utter- 
ances would  not  be  understood  by  his  hearers  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  regard  the  words,  I  must  put  it  to 
you  whether  you  did  not  read  the  speeches  at  the 
"  Brady  Martyrs  "  meeting  which  were  reported  in 
the  Irish  World  on  the  21st  of  July,  1883  ?— No,  I  do 
not  recollect  doing  so.  I  do  not  think  that  I  ever 
saw  that  copy  of  the  Irish  World.  If  the  speeches 
were  copied  into  either  Irish  or  English  new.'tpapers 
it  is  very  possible  that  I  may  have  read  them  some- 
whore  . 

I  presume  that  if  what  purports  to  be  a  report  of  one 
of  Finerty's  speeches  appears  in  the  Irish  World  it 
would  not  be  a  fraud  or  a  concoction  ?— Oh  no,  not  at 
all. 

Well,  Finerty,  speaking  on  the  occasion  I  have 
referred  to,  says  : — 

"  Ireland  at  home  went  to  the  length  of  repudiat- 
ing the  act  (the  Phoenix  Park  murders),  but  her 
thanks  was  the  passage  of  the  most  infamous  Coercion 
Act  that  Ireland  had  ever  known.  There  were  cities 
in  America  that  met  and  repudiated.  Chicago  never 
did.  They  were  asked  to  be  ashamed  of  this  act  that 
was  committed  in  Dublin  under  the  impulse  of  perse- 
cuted desperation.  They  were  told  if  the  blow  had 
fallen  on  some  other  it  would  not  meet  with  this 
condemnation  ;  that  Lord  Cavendish  was  an  innocent 
man.  In  a  sense  he  was  an  innocent  man,  who  died 
for  the  crimes  of  others.  .  .  .  Thoy  met  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that,  although  these  men  com- 
mitted the  act  (if  they  did) — as  regarded  Cavendish  it 
was  not  premeditated,  as  regarded  Burke  they  said 
nothing — they  were  less  guilty,  less  cowardly,  less 
treacherous  than  the  English  Government  that  used 
what  is  called  '  a  Constitutional  system  '  to  hunt 
and  bang  boys  on  the  testimony  of  hired  informers." 

Now  I  ask  you  to  note  this  Mr,  Davitt,  please. — I 
am  listening, 
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The  speaker  goes  on  to  say  ;— 

"  For  his  own  part,  he  had  never  apologized  for 
any  act  the  Irish  people  had  committed,  and 
never  intended  to.  He  was  sorry  that  a  worse  man 
than  Cavendish  was  not  in  his  place.  IfEngland  had 
minded  her  own  business,  and  Cavendish  when  he 
came  over  as  a  messenger  of  peace  had  been  found 
in  the  company  of  a  friend  and  not  an  enemy  of 
Ireland,  he  would  have  been  living  to-day.  He 
died  because  he  was  in  bad  company — was  with 
Thomas  H.  Burke,  the  Fouehe  of  Ireland.  .  .  . 
He  hoped  to  live  to  see  the  days  when  Ireland  would 
have  her  own  flag  and  be  recoenized  by  all  the 
other  nations  as  worthy  of  being  a  sister  and  a 
peer.  Although  he  didn't  believe  Parliamentary 
agitation  would  accomplish  much,  still  he  was  will- 
ing to  go  with  them  ;  and,  as  a  piece  of  good  news, 
he  announced  the  election,  in  Protestant  Ulster  of 
Timothy  M.  Healy." 

You  probably  recollect  that  that  is  one  of  the 
passages  quoted  in  '*  Farnellism  and  Crime  "?^Yes, 
and  I  think  that  it  is  a  very  reprehensible  speech. 

I  must  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  that 
speech  is  somewhat  in  accord  with  the  utterances  of 
Finerty  at  the  convention  at  which  you  were  present  ? 
— No,  what  I  took  objection  to  was  the  suggestion 
that  English  oSScials  in  Ireland  should  be  killed. 
I  am  sorry  that  he  used  such  language,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  he  would  really  mean  what  that  language 
would  appear  to  convey  to  you.  I  do  not  think  he 
understood  that  as  the  meaning  of  it.  It  is  one  of  the 
evils  of  oratory  in  America  that  the  unhappy  facts  in 
Irish  history  lead  to  such  speeches  as  that. 

You  have  represented  that  there  was  hearty  con- 
demnation by  the  Irish  World  and  hearty  condemna- 
tion by  Finerty,  as  I  understand  it,  of  the  Phoenix  Park 
murders  ? — I  think  I  have  a  copy  of  a  xjapcr,  the 
Chicago  Citizen,  in  which  he  strongly  condemned  the 
assassination  at  the  time. 

Very  well,  sec  if  you  can  find  it.  The  date  is  in 
1883,  a  twelvemonth  after  the  murders.  I  will  now 
call  your  attention  to  a  speech  o.'  Finerty's  which 
appears  in  the  Irish  World  of  September  8,  1883.  It 
ia  as  follows  : — 

"  Honest  John  Mitchel  used  to  say  that  he  was 
sorry  the  Irish  people  had  not  shot  half  enough  Irish 
landlords  ;  he  would  go  further,  and  deliberately  say 
he  was  ashamed  of  the  Irish  people,  if  they  had 
powder  and  shot,  they  had  not  shot  them  all.  The 
whole  Cabinet,  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Chief  .Secre- 
tary, the  Privy  Council  were  all  guilty  of  murder,  and 
if  any  man  could  have  power  to  place  them  all 
beneath  a  single  guillotine,  and  lop  their  heads  off  at 
once,  that  man  would  be  justified  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  man." 

However  exaggerated  that  language  may  be,  do  you 
approve  of  it  ? — Certainly  not.  It  is  just  possible 
that  Finerty  had  in  his  mind  the  Cato-street  Con- 
spiracy, when  Thistlewood  planned  the  assassination 
of  the  then  Cabinet.  You  would  not,  however,  on 
that  account,  call  the  English  people  a  nation  of 
assassins. 

Curley  was  one  of  the  persons  convicted  of  the 
Phoenix  Park  mmders,  and  was  hanged  ? — Yes, 


Do  you  know  that  afterwards  Mrs.  Curley  went  to 
America? — 1  may  have  heard  that  she  did,  but  I  have 
no  recollection. 

This,  again,  is  one  of  the  speeches  of  Finerty's 
referred  to  in  "  Farnellism  and  Oime,"  and  which 
I  read  in  my  opening  speech.  It  is  taken  from  the 
Irish  World  of  September  20,  1883. It  is  as  follows  :— 

"  He  was  proud  to  meet  and  to  greet  with  them 
upon  that  platform  the  widow  of  the  brave  and  unfor- 
tunate Daniel  Curley.  ...  It  did  not  become  any 
Irishman  the  world  over  to  apologize  for  any  act  com- 
mitted by  his  outraged  countrymen  against  that  infa- 
mous Goverriment.  .  .  .  The  speaker  then  said 
that, although  his  audience  and  himself  might  approve  of 
sterner  means  to  eftect  the  liberation  of  Ireland,  if 
they  were  immediately  available,  still  they  owed  a 
tribute  of  respect,  obedience,  and  admiration  to  that 
great  man  who  had  arisen  as  a  morning  star  on  the 
horizon  of  Irish  politics,  Charles  Stewart  Parnell." 
Did  you  read  that  speech  ?— I  do  not  know  that  I 
did. 

I  do  not  want  to  put  anything  painful  to  you,  Mr. 
Davitt,  but  I  must  ask  you  whether  you  approve  of 
that  speech  ? — Certainly  not.  I  disapprove  of  any 
speech  which  holds  up  the  unhappy  fact  to  the 
memory  of  the  Irish  race.  There  is  nothing  that  has 
occurred  in  modern  times  that  went  so  near  to  destroy 
the  hopes  of  Ireland  as  that  unhappy  event.  There  is 
nothing  I  know  of  like  the  real  sympathy  which 
exists  among  the  Irish  people  all  over  the  world  for 
the  memory  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. 

What  was  the  date  of  what  I  understand  was  your 
reconciliation  with  Patrick  Ford  ? — Oh,  we  never  fell 
out  as  friends,  I  objected  to  his  dynamite  policy,  and 
I  have  said  so  in  public,  and  I  have  written  to  him 
to  that  effect  as  well.  He  has  told  me  that  he  has 
ceased  to  advocate  that  policy,  and  I  hope  he  never 
will  again. 

I  rather  gathered  that  your  view  was  that  before  the 
beginning  of  1883  or  the  latter  end  of  1882  the  Irish 
World  was  not  advocating  the  dynamite  policy  at  all  ? 
— No,  not  during  the  time  it  was  supporting  the 
Land  League  policy. 

Can  you  fix  thedate  more  accurately  than  that  ? — No. 

Then  I  gather  tliat  you  never  were  separated  from 
or  became  unfriendly  with  Ford  ? — No.  He  was  a 
very  honest  man,  but  I  did  not  apj  rave  of  his  advocacy 
of  a  dynamite  policy,  as  it  acts  injuriously  upon  the 
Irish  Parliamentary  party. 

You  differed  temporarily  with  Ford  in  connexion 
with  this  dynamite  policy  ? — Yes. 

Then  you  became  unite!  friends  ?— "Well,  when  I 
went  to  America  in  1886  I  called  upon  him,  and  at 
that  time  he,  in  common  with  99  out  of  every  100 
members  of  the  extreme  party,  had  abandoned 
revolutionary  ideas  and  accepted  the  Home  Rule  pro- 
posals of  1886, 

I  call  attention  to  your  own  letter  to  the  Irish 
TForiii,  dated  October  7,  1885  :— "  The  Irish  World, 
which  of  course  means  Patrick  Ford, has  almost  always 
been  '  a  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  '  of  mine  since 
my  liberation  from  Dartmoor  ;    and   if  I  have   had  to 
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differ  occasionally  with  some  of  its  teachings  and  to 
criticize  the  wisdom  of  its  plans  for  the  freedom  of 
Ireland,  I  have  never  for  a  moment  doubted  the  un- 
selfish patriotism  'which  prompted  such  plans,  or  forgot 
the  unparalleled  services  which  you  rendered  to  the 
Land  League  movement  from  its  very  inception  until 
its  organization — but  not  its  spirit — was  suppressed 
by  the  Government  of  England.  Indeed,  no  truthful 
historian  can  write  the  record  of  that  organization 
and  its  giant  assault  upon  the  citadel  of  felonious 
Irish  landlordism  without  recognizing  the  fact  that 
the  chief  inspiration  of  the  movement,  its  spirit,  and 
most  of  its  financial  strength  came  from  the  Irish 
World." 

You  wrote  that  ? — Yes,  but  I  think  I  was  in  an  ex- 
aggerating mood  at  that  time,  owing  possibly  to  the 
fact  that  just  then  Patrick  Ford  was  being  repudiated 
by  the  Parliamentary  party,  as  I  myself  was  by  many 
of  its  members.  I  differed  greatly  from  the  Parlia- 
mentary party  in  consequence  of  the  alliance  with  the 
Uories,  and  was  very  nearly  driven  out  of  the  party  in 
consequence. 

Were  the  "  plans  "  to  which  you  alluded  as  being 
prompted  by  "  unselfish  patriotism,"  dynamite  pro- 
jects ?— I  am  satisfied  that  Ford  would  not  have  done 
anything  from  criminal  motives.  If  he  advocated  that 
policy  it  must  have  been  from  honest,  though  mistaken 
motives. 

The  plans  were  his  plans  involving  dynamite  ? — 
Yes  ;  but  I  may  point  out  that  it  has  not  been  proved 
here  that  any  crime  was  committed  in  consequence  of 
this  policy  of  Ford's. 

Do  you  say  now  that  most  of  the  spirit  and  financial 
strength  of  the  Land  League  movement  came  from 
America  ? — I  believe  that  most  of  the  funds  did  come 
through  Ford  from  various  classes  in  America.  I 
mean  that  they  were  subscribed'  by  the  readers  of  the 
Irish  World  and  others  who  saw  their  subscriptions 
acknowledged  in  that  paper. 

You  have  spoken  of  this  letter  as  the  language  of 
exaggeration.  Let  me  remind  you  of  several  utter- 
ances of  yours  before  there  was  any  motive  prompting 
you  to  exaggerate.  Did  you  not  say  this  at  St.  Louis? 
It  is  in  the  "  Spread  the  Light  "  column  of  the  Irish 
WorW,  December  11,  1880:—"  He  exhorted  his  hearers 
to  send  the  Irish  World  to  Ireland  as  one  of  the 
deadliest  batteries  against  the  landlord  system."  Did 
you  say  that  ? — Yes,  but  at  that  time  the  Irish 
World  did  not  advocate  dynamite. 

On  October  30,  1880,  speaking  at  Leadville,  did 
you  characterize  the  Irish  World  as  one  of  the  noblest 
friends  of  the  Irish  people  ?— Very  likely. 

Do  you  remember  this  on  March  11,  1882,  "  By  all 
means  send  the  Irish  World  into  Ireland.  Its  power 
for  good  is  wonderful.  It  is  an  all-strengthening  force 
among  the  Irish  people, and  I  cannot  speak  too  strongly 
on  the  subject."  Do  you  remember  that  ? — No.,  I  was 
then  in  Portland  Prison,  and  I  was  not  even  allowed 
to  read  The  Times,  not  to  mention  the  Irish  World. 


Do  you  deny  that  you  had  used  words  to  that  effect  ? 
— Very  likely  I  did  when  I  was  in  America. 

Then  in  June  or  July,  1882,  did  you  say  this  :— "  It 
is  but  justice  to  Ford  that  I  should  state  in  the  most 
public  manner  the  use  he  has  been  to  the  League.  His 
support  has  never  wavered  for  a  moment,  and  ^is 
paper  has  always  been  foremost  in  doing  anything  and 
everything  which  it  could  do  on  behalf  of  the  move- 
ment." That  is  not  the  language  of  exaggeration  f — 
Those  were  my  views  at  the  time,  and  I  think  they 
were  very  nearly  justiped.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
but  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Parnell  took  the  opposite 
view. 

On  May  28,  1886,  did  you  say  that  three-fourths  of 
the  enormous  sums  of  money  received  by  the  Land 
League  of  America  were  subscribed  in  consequence  uf 
the  appeals  made  by  Ford  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  auxiliary  branches  of  the  League  ? — Yes,  I 
possibly  said  that. 

Have  you  read  the  extracts  from  the  Irish  World 
which  have  already  been  put  in  in  this  case  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  I  have  read  them  all  ;  but  I  may  have  been 
in  court  when  they  were  read. 

Now,  on  June  12,  1880,  when  the  Irish  World  was 
advocating  the  cause  of  the  Land  League  to  the  utmost 
of  its  power,  this  appeared    :— 

"  Some  think  it  is  an  open  question  whether  the 
political  agent  called  dynamite  was  first  commissioned 
in  Kussia  or  first  in  Ireland.  Well,  it  is  not  of  much 
consequence  which  of  the  two  countries  takes  pre- 
cedence in  this  onward  step  towards  '  civilization.' 
Still,  we  claim  the  merit  for  Ireland.  True  the  in- 
troductory blast  was  blown  in  England  and  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  enemy's  headquarters.  But  the  work 
itself  was,  no  doubt,  done  by  one  or  two  Irish  hands, 
which  settles  both  the  claim  and  the  priority." 

Do  you  remember  that  ?— I  have  heard  this  read  out 
in  court,  and  I  may  have  read  it  in  the  Irish  World. 
I  may  point  out  th»t  this  was  written  about  the  time 
when  a  dynamite  convention  was  held  in  Philadelphia, 
at  which  a  spy  advocated  Nihilism  and  the  use  of 
dynamite  against  England. 

You  have  said  distinctly  that  up  to  December,  1882, 
or  the  beginning  of  1883,  the  Irish  World  had  not 
advocated  dynamite  ? — Yes,  and  that  is  my  belief. 

Do  you  regard  this  as  the  advocacy  of  dynamite  or 
not  ?— I  should  like  to  see  the  whole  article  before 
answering. 

Sib  C.  Bttssell.— I  wish  to  read  the  qualification. 

The  President.— The  qualification,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  has  already  been  put  in. 

The  Attorney-Geneeai  (to  witness).— Do  yon 
regard  that  as.  being  advocacy  of  dynamite  or  not  ? — 
As  read,  it  would  be  in  favour  of  it,  I  am  sm^rised 
to  find  that  this  was  in  the  Irish  World  of  that 
period.  Perhaps  jou  will  allow  me  to  show  yon  a 
report  of  the  first  dynamite  convention  in  America. 

Forgive  me.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  point; 
and  yon  will  have  the  opportunity  in  re-examinatiOQ ' 
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— I  want  to  show  what  was  the  origin  of  the  dynamite 
policy. 

I  am  cross-examining  yon  lipon  your  statement  that  up 
to  the  end  of  1882 — that  is,  during  the  time  when  the 
Irish  World  was  helping  the  Land  League — it  did  not 
advocate  dynamite  ? — That  was  my  belief  and  impres- 
sion. 

On  July  10,  1880,  the  letter  from  "  Transatlantic  " 
appeared.  Do  you  attach  any  importance  to  the  fact 
that  an  article  bore  his  signature  ? — A  great  deal  de- 
pends on  what  readers  may  think  of  a  correspondent. 
Many  of  the  readers  of  the  Irish  World  call  "  Trans- 
atlantic "  an  inspired  lunatic. 

Can  you  point  to  any  utterance  of  any  member  of 
the  extreme  section  repudiating  "  Transatlantic's  " 
opinions  ? — I  do  not  think  that  the  leaders  troubled 
their  heads  about  what  "  Transatlantic  "  wrote. 

Do  you  know  whether  Ford  repudiated  "  Trans- 
atlantic "  ?— I  do  not  know. 

Do  you  not  know  that  "  Transatlantic's  "  letters 
appeared  for  many  years  ?— Oh,  yes.  There  were 
miles  of  them. 

Let  me  read  a  passage  from  "  Transatlantic's  " 
letter  of  July  10,  1880  :— 

' '  A  hearty  coming  together  of  our  scattered  race — 
the  '  sea-divided  Gael ' — with  honest  and  courageous 
leaders,  a  >mited  watchword,  '  free  land  in  free 
Ireland.'  We  have  in  those  elements  material  power, 
not  only  to  free  our  island  from  the  felon  grasp  of  the 
English  aristocracy,  but  to  follow  the  felons  if  we 
think  it  best  into  their  own  country,  and  there  defeat 
them  in  the -open  and  in  their  cities,  and  thus  destroy 
at  once  and  for  ever  the  'British  Empire,'  the  greatest 
scourge  which  the  human  race  ever  experienced." 

Were  you  aware  of  that  passage  ? — I  may  have  read 
it,  but  I  cannot  recall  the  fact. 

The  next  extract  I  will  read  is  from  a  leading 
article  of  August  28,  1880.  At  that  time  was  not  Ford 
doing  his  level  best  for  you  ? — He  was. 
The  Attokney-Gekbbal  (reading)  :— 
"  Five  years  ago  O'Donovan  Bossa,  through  the 
columns  of  this  paper,  made  known  to  the  Irish  people 
the  idea  of  skirmishing.  .'  .  .  He  did  not  himself 
write  the  address  that  was  published.  Bossa  called 
for  $5,000.  The  first  notion  seemed  to  rise  no  higher 
than  the  rescue  of  a  few  Fenian  prisoners  then  held 
in  English  gaols.  He  wanted  badly  to  '  knock  a 
feather  out  of  England's  cap.'  That  sort  of  theatrical 
work  did  not  satisfy  us.  Nor  did  it  commend  itself 
to  some  others  either.  Bossa  then  said  he  was  willing 
to  bum  some  shipping  in  Liverpool.  '  Why  not  burn 
down  London  and  the  principal  cities  of  England?' 
asked  one  of  the  two. whom  Bossa  in  the  beginning 
associated  with  him  in  the  movement.  Bossa  said  he 
was  in  favour  of  anything.  The  question  of  loss  of 
life  was  raised.  '  Yes,'  said  he  who  had  put  forward 
'.he  idea,  '  Yes,  it  is  war,  and  in  all  wars  life  must 
be  lost,  but  in  my  opinion  the  loss  of  life  under  such 
circumstances  would  not  be  one-tenth  that  recorded  in 
the  least  of  the  smallest  battles  betjreen  the  South 
and  North.'  Someone  suggested  that  plenty  of 
thieves  and  burglars  in  London  could  be  got  to  do 
this  job.  Here  we  interposed,  '  Why  should  yon 
ask  others   to  do   what  you  yourself  deem  wrong  ? 


After  all,  would  it  not  be  yourself  that  -rfould  be 
committing  the  sin  ?  Gentlemen,  if  you  cannot  go  into 
this  thing  with  a  good  conscience  you  ought  not  to 
entertain  the  notion  at  all.' 

"  Here  now  two  questions  presented  themselves — (1) 
Was  the  thing  feasible  ?  (2)  If  feasible,  what  would 
be  the  probable  result  ? 

' '  That  the  idea  could  be  carried  into  execution, 
that  London  could  be  laid  in  ashes  in  24  hours,  was  to 
us  self-evident.  England  could  be  invaded  by  a  small 
and  resolute  band  of  men,  say  tea  or  a  dozen,  when 
a  force  of  a  thousand  times  this  number,  coming  with 
ships  and  artillery,  and  banners  flying,  could  not  effect 
a  landing.  Spaniards  in  the  days  of  the  '  Invincible 
Armada,'  and  Zulus  to-day, could  not  do  what  English- 
speaking  Irishmen  can  accomplish.  Language,  skin, 
colour,  dressi  general  manners  are  all  in  favour  of 
the  Irish.  Then  tens  of  thousands  of  Irishmen,  from 
residence  in  the  enemy's  country,  know  England's 
cities  well.  Our  Irish  skirmishers  would  be  well 
disguised.  They  would  enter  London  unknown  and 
unnoticed.  When  the  night  for  action  came — the 
night  that  the  wind  was  blowing  strong — this  little 
band  would  deploy,  each  man  setting  about  his  own 
allotted  task,  and  no  man,  save  the  captain  of  the 
band  alone,  knowing  what  £lny  other  man  was  to  do, 
and  at  the  same  instant  '  strike  with  lightning  '  the 
enemy  of  their  land  and  race.  .  .  .  In  two  hours 
from  the  word  of  command  London  would  be  in 
flames  shooting  up  to  the  heavens  in  50  different 
places.  Whilst  this  would  be  going  on  the  men  could 
be  still  at  work.  The  blazing  spectacle  would 
attract  all  eyes  and  leave  the  '  skirmishers  '  to 
operate  with  impunity  in  the  darkness.  .  .  .  Of  the 
feasibility  of  the  thing  we  are  perfectly  satisfied. 
What  would  be  the  probable  result  of  all  this  ?" 
That  is  Ford's  article.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  an  advocacy 
of  dynamite  policy  ? — Certainly  it  Would  appear  so  ; 
but  in  that  very  article  he  is  giving  a  history  of  what 
his  views  and  opinions  were  when  the  Skirmishing 
Fund  was  established,  and  you  will  find  that  he  said 
in  that  very  article  that  he'  no  longer  advocated  that 
policy.  I  call  for  the  production  of  the  whole 
article.  Myself,  I  am  most  strongly  opposed  to  any 
such  policy,  and  I  was  just  as  strongly  opposed  to  the 
policy  which  your  Government  carried  out  at 
Alexandria  a  few  years  afterwards. 

But  your  statement  was  that  Ford  did  not  advocate 
dynamite  at  this  time  ? — Neither  does  he  in  that 
article.    He  is  giving  the  history  of  the  movement. 

Well,  listen  to  the  passage  that  follows  : — 

* '  Destroy  London  and  you  destroy  her  credit.  Lay 
London  in  ashes,  and  down  go  her  banks,  her  insurance 
companies,  and  her  prestige.  .  ,  ,  What  then  ? 
Would  not  Englishmen  play  at  this  game  too  ?  Might 
not  Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast,  and  Gal  way  share  the  fate 
of  London  ?  Possibly,  but  not  likely.  But  if  so, 
then  lay  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Sheffield 
likewise  in  ashes.  The  four  English  cities  are  worth 
more  than  the  four  Irish  cities.  What  then  ?  Then 
the  flag  of  the  revolution  would  appear  in  England, 
,  .  .  Ireland  would  be  England's  regenerator  as  well 
as  her  own  emancipator,  and  over  the  blackened  ruins 
the  English  Eepublic  and  the  Irish  Eepublic.forgetting 
and  forgiving  the  past,  would  sign  a  treaty  of  per- 
petual peace." 
Do  yon  represent   that  that  is  an  article  deprecating 
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dynamite  ? — If  that  article  appeared  as  you  have  read  I 
it,  it  would  be  very  reprehensible  and  contrary  to  | 
the  opinion  I  formed  of  the  Irish  World  at  the  time. 

The  article  is  written  by  the  gentleman  of  whom 
you  said  in  your  examination  in  chief  : — "  I  met  Mr. 
Patrick  Ford  for  the  first  time  on  the  occasion  of  a 
lecture  I  delivered  in  Brooklyn,  I  think  about  Sep- 
tember or  October,  1878,  and  whenever  I  have  gone 
to  America  afterwards  his  was  the  first  house  to  which 
1  bent  my  footsteps  in  New  York  after  arriving,  and 
I  may  be  allowed  to  say  this  about  him — he  is  a  man 
altogether  misrepresented  in  England.  I  know  a  large 
number  of  people  in  America  and  in  Europe,  and  I 
have  yet  to  meet  a  better  man  morally  and  as  a 
Christian  and  as  a  philanthropist  than  Patrick  Ford." 
—I  am  speaking  of  the  man,  not  of  his  paper,  and  I 
endorse  every  word  of  that.  I  speak  of  him  as  I 
found  him,  not  as  he  is  represented  in  his  paper  or  any 
other  paper,  and  I  am  not  going  to  condenm  a  man 
who  is  a  repentant  sinner.  It  would  be  contrary  to 
Christian  charity  to  do  so. 

I  must  call  your  attention  to  this  part  of  your 
examination-in-chief  : — "  Now  I  would  ask  you  in 
reference  to  his  paper — one  period  of  his  paper  par- 
ticularly— up  to  1883,  so  far  as  you  are  aware,  had 
the  Irish  World  in  any  way  countenanced  or  suggested 
the  use  of  dynamite  ? — I  think  not.  Before  the  land 
movement  was  started  in  Ireland, it  had  advocated  the 
Skirmishing  Fund  policy,  which  was  started  by 
O'Donovan  Bossa,  but  when  the  agitation  sprang  up 
in  the  West  of  Ireland  it  ceased  to  advocate  resort  to 
revolutionary  methods,  and  gave  the  Land  League  in 
Ireland  a  continuous  »Qd  generous  support  up  to  what 
is  known  as  the  Kilmainham  treaty." — Yes  :  and  I 
think  I  can  find  proof  of  that  in  the  columns  of  the 
Irish  World,  It  was  my  belief  at  the  time,  and  it 
has  been  my  belief  since. 

I  ctoss-examined  you  yesterday  about  the  meaning 
of  "  spread  .the  light  "  in  your  telegram,  and  you 
said  that  you  knew  it  referred  to  the  Skirmishing 
Fund  ? — I  said  that  it  referred  to  sending  the  Irish 
World  over  to  Ireland. 

1  will  call  your  attention  to  the  Irish  World  of 
the  20th  of  November,  1880.  (Beading.)  "  Spread 
the  light  '.  My  countrymen,  spread  the  light.  Better 
than  dynamite,  though  a  grand  factor  in  our  afiairs, 
better  still  is  the  light  of  truth."  (To  witness.) 
Do  you  remember  that  ? — I  think  from  the  language 
that  that  is  part  of  "  Transatlantic's  "  ravings  at  that 
time. 

The  Pkesidhnt.— It  is  signed  "  T.-A." 

The  Attornkt-Gbnebal.— That  is  "Transatlantic," 
my  Lord.  (To  witness.)  Now,  I  will  call  your 
attention  to  an  article  of  the  24th  of  September, 
1881.  Do  I  understand  that  you  exonerate  Patrick 
Ford  from  anything  in  his  paper  which  is  signed 
"Transatlantic?"—!  am  not  the  manager  of  a 
paper  myself  ;  but  if  I  were  I  would  be  reluctant  to 
accept  responsibility  for    what  every  subscriber  sent 


to  the  paper.      Legally,  I    suppose,  he    is    responsible 
for  it  ;  but  not  otherwise. 

When  you  spoke  of  your  estimation  of  Ford  as  a 
Christian  and  a  moral  man  do  you  justify  that  by  ex- 
cluding from  the  articles  in  bis  paper  anything  signed 
"  Transatlantic  ?  "—Probably  he  takes  a  different 
view  of  "  Transatlantic  "  from  what  I  do  ;  but  I  do 
not  know  how  he  looks  upon  him. 

In  September,  1881,  Ford  was  still  strongly 
advocating  the  Land  League  policy  ? — I  was  in  prison 
then  and  I  had  no  knowledge. 

But  your  evidence-in-chief  was  given  with  reference 
to  specific  periods  ;  do  you  mean  to  represent  to  their 
Lordships  that  you  do  not  believe  that  in  September, 
1881,  Patrick  Ford  advocated  the  Land  League 
policy  ? — I  think  so  ;  but  I  had  not  the  same 
opportunity  of  judging  as  when  I  came  out  of  prison. 

The  ATTOKNEy-GKNEEAL  tfien  read  as  follows  : — 

"  I  have  filled  my  letter  with  arguments,  recom- 
mendations, and  proofs  to  show  my  countrymen  the 
weak  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  to  teach  them 
where  and  how  to  strike.  There  is  plenty  of  dry 
kindling  wood  in  England  and  Scotland  to  set  the 
whole  working  population  in  a  blaze.  The  farm 
labourers,  the  miners,  the  factory  hands,  the  million 
of  paupers  disinherited  from  the  common  lands  by 
the  rich,  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  im- 
prisoned English  criminals,  the  half -million  uncaught 
criminals  iu  England,  the  failing  English  manufac- 
turers, the  idle  workpeople  and  their  starving  chil- 
dren. Here  are  abundant  materials  for  the  prophet  of 
the  people.  He  must  be  somewhere  in  the  crowd,  at 
present  obscure.  Let  him  come  forth  to  save  the 
people.     Spread  the  light  through  England." 

Witness. — I  think  you  will  find  that  that  is  the 
language  of  ■'  Transatlantic." 

Now,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  an  article  of  the 
28th  of  October,  1882,  with  reference  to  E.  J. 
Rowe. — That  would  come  nearly  within  the  period 
when  I  said  the  Irish  World  had  ceased  to  support 
Mr.  Parnell's  policy,  and  was  in  open  hostility  to 
it.  I  think  you  will  find  that  some  articles  of  that 
month  have  been  read  showing  hostility  to  the 
League. 

Yqu  suggest  that,  as  far  as  Ford  is  concerned,  it  is 
not  fair  to  read  it  ?— I  think  not,  at  that  time, 
because  he  took  a  strong  objection  to  the  negotiations 
in  connexion  with  the  Kilmainham  treaty,  and  was 
attacked  by  the  Parliamentary  party,  and  he  struck 
at  that. 

You  have  mentioned  E.  J.  Eowe  ? — ^The  name  has 
been  mentioned  in  this  inquiry. 

Have  you  met  him  ? — I  may  have  met  him  ;  but  I 
cannot  recollect  the  fact. 

I  think  he  is  mentioned  as  having  been  present  at 
a  meeting  in  connexion  with  the  resolutions  drafted 
for  the  Chicago  Convention  ? — He  was  not  present  at 
all,  and  I  have  looked  over  the  names.  It  is  possible 
that  I  may  have  met  him  among  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  people  whom  I  saw  ;  but  I   cannot  recollect  him. 
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Personally  I  cannot  say  that  I  know  him  ;  but  I  would 
not  like  to  be  positive  one  way  or  another.  Stay,  I 
remember  a  meeting  in  New  York  at  which  a  little 
child  gave  me  some  Dowers,  and  her  name  wasBnwe  ; 
she  may  have  been  .the  daughter  of  this  man.  As  her 
name  waspresent  tomy  mind,  I  mast  have  known  him. 

I  understand  your  view  to  be,  speaking  of  dynamite 
as  distinct  from  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  or  anything 
of  that  kind,  that  you  recognize  the  fact  that  in 
1883  and  1884  Ford  was  advocating  dynamite  ? — 
Yes  ;  and  he  nearly  destroyed  his  own  paper  by  doing 
so,  and  alienated  a  great  number  of  his  friends  and 
supporters  in  Ireland  and  in  America.  I  am  very 
glad  that  he  has  abandoned  it  for  ever. 

When  do  I  understand  you  to  say  he  gave  up  dyna- 
mite ? — Some  time  in  1885  ;  I  cannot  be  very  accu- 
rate, but  I  fancy  it  was  some  time  in  that  year.  I 
have  an  index  of  the  Irish  World  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  I  have  not  got  it  here. 

If  you   will   give  me   the  date   when  you  say  that 

Ford  abandoned  a  dynamite  policy ? — I    can    only 

speak  from  general  recollection  ;  I  think  it  was 
sometime  early  in  1885,  but  1  may  be  wrong.  I  will 
look  it  up  in  my  index  to  the  paper,  and  will  be  able 
to  give  you  the  time  to-morrow,  if,  unfortunately, 
you  have  not  finished  by  then. 

Now,  just  listen  to  this.  It  is  again  "  Trans- 
atlantic'" in  the  Irish  World  of  the  25th  of  March, 
1882.  (Eeading.)  "  A  Hint  for  English  Government 
Spies.— ^Bailey,  who  informed  the  Dublin  police  con- 
cerning deposits  uf  arms  and  ammunition  concealed 
in  the  premises  of  the  Whelans,  of  Kevin-street, 
Dublin,  came  to  an  untimely — an  informer's — end 
the  other  night.  He  was  found  in  Skinner's-alley  by 
a  policeman  lying  on  his  face.  Believing  that  he 
was  in  a  drunken  fit,  they  conveyed  him  to  Jervis- 
street  Hospital,  when  on  examination  by  the  surgeons 
he  was  found  to  be  dead.  Two  shots  had  been  fired  at 
the  man,  probably  from  a  revolver.  One  passed 
through  the  forehead,  entering  the  brain,  and  the 
other  behind  the  ear,  also  penetrating  the  skull.  The 
man  has  been  recognized  as  Bernard  Bailey,  a  bacon 
curer,  who  gave  information  as  to  the  Fenian  store  of 
arms  seize<l  in  Kevin-street  last  December.  Bailey 
had  been  under  police  protection  until  about  a  fort- 
night ago.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  four  children.  No 
arrests  have  been  made. — T.-A."  (To  witness.)  I 
call  your  attention  to  the  words  '*  an  untimely — an 
informer's — death  ?  "—That  is  very  criminal,  stupid, 
and  reprehensible  language  to  write. 

You  are  not  in  favour  of  killing  an  informer  ? — I 
am  not. 

Now,  I  call  your  attention  to  a  signed  article  of 
Patrick  Ford's  of  the  4th  of  September,  1886,  as  I 
gather  that  would  be  about  a  year  or  a  year  and  a- 
half  after  he  finally  abandoned  dynamite  ?— I  am 
only  speaking  from  recollection  ;  but  I  believe  it 
was  some  time  in  1885.     I  remember  that  article. 

You   have  already  stated-  more   than  once  that  he 


absolutely  gave  it  up  when  the  Irish  Home  Bule 
scheme  of  1886  was  introduced  ? — That  is  my  belief. 

The  Attoenet-Gbnbbal  then  read  as  follows  :— 

"  This  '  gospel  of  dynamite  '  is  one  of  those  sub- 
jects. Well,  all  that  I  have  ever  said  on  this  subject 
I  stand  by  now  ;  and  I  stand  by  it  not  because  I  said 
it,  ...  .  but  because  I  believe  I  am  tight.  .  , 
.  .  .  St.  Paul  tells  us  that  '  every  creature  of  God 
is  good.'  Dynamite,  then,  considered  in  its  origin 
and  elements  as  coming  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator, 
is  necessarily  good.  .  .  .  Now,  dynamite  has  been 
abused  by  the  anarchists.  For  any  member  of  a  com- 
munity to  endeavour  by  violenco  to  resist  the  Govern- 
ment and  overturn  the  laws  of  that  community,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Chicago  anarchists, — I  care  not 
whether  the  community  be  a  monarchy  or  a  republic, 
: — I  hold  to  be  altogether  wrong.  The  line  must  be 
drawn  somewhere.  .  .  .  But  dynamite  employed 
in  the  direction  given  to  it  by  Irish  patriotism  was 
never  intended  for  anarchical  purposes.  It  was  not  a 
war  against  society.  It  was  a  war  between  two 
nations.  .  .  .  For  centuries  the  conquering  nation 
has  waged,  in  one  form  or  another,  a  war  of  extermi- 
nation against  the  people  of  the  conquered  nation.  . 
.  .  The  Irish  cannot  fight  on  the  '  honourable  '  con- 
ditions which  their  English  conquerors  mockingly 
prescribe.  It  they  are  to  fight  at  all,  they  must  avail 
themselves  of  such  methods  and  such  agencies  asnature 
and  science  put  within  their  reach. 

"  I  don't  advise  anything.  I  am  merely  explaining 
my  position,  and  pointing  out  what  seems  to  me  the 
inevitable.  It  is  vain  to  cry  out  '  Peace  !  Peace  !  ' 
when  there  is  no  peace.  .  .  .  General  Buller,  who 
heads  the  enemy,  employed  dynamite  against  his  un- 
fortunate victims — women  and  children  in  the  caves 
of  Zululaod.  ...  If  the  Irish  accept  battle  from 
him  they  must  be  prepared  to  fight  him  with  his  own 
weapon,  and  wage  the  war  of  extermination,  for  one 
side  or  the  other,  to  the  bitter  end. 

"  Father  Cronin  asks  if  I  '  want  to  set  aside  Par- 
uell  and  the  policy  that  has  borne  such  golden  fruit  ?' 
I  answer.  No.  I  have  laboured  too  long  and  too  hard 
to  build  up  the  movement  of  which  Parnell  is  the 
supreme  head  to  think  now  of  undoing  my  w«rt.  ? 
feel  that  I  have  not  laboured  in  vain.  I  am  loyal  to 
Parnell,  but  not  his  slave.  Parnell,  in  my  judgment, 
has  made  some  mistakes.  The  Kilmainham  -Treaty, 
so  called,  I  think  was  a  mistake  ;  his  forcing  O'Shea 
on  the  people  of  Galway  I  think  was  a  mistake  ;  and 
his  denial  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  a  certain 
passage  in  his  Cincinnati  speech  I  cannot  regard  but 
as  a  mistake.  But,  taking  him  all  in  all,  I  do  not 
believe — and  this  I  say  in  all  sincerity — that  Parnell's 
place  could  so  well  be  filled  by  any  other  man  now 
living.  There  was  a  time  when  I  thought  Ireland 
might  be  aided  by  other  than  Parliamentary  methods 
without  making  Parnell  in  any  way  responsible,  but 
at  no  time  did  I  oppose  Parnell's  policy  on  its  merits. 
One  idea  was  ever  before  me,  and  that  was,  no  matter 
what  plan  was  adopted  or  set  aside,  the  union  of  the 
Irish  race  was  essential  to  success." 

(To  witness.)  In  the  first  place  I  would  ask  you, 
do  you  consider  that  a  repudiation  of  a  dynamite  policy 
or  not  ? — K  taken  from  the  context  it  would  appear  to 
be  advocacy  of  dynamite,  but  the  facts  are   these  — — 

Pardon  me,  you  must  not  put  facts  upon  me. 

Bib  C.  Russell.— Why  not  ?    I  submit,  my  Lords, 
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that  the  witness  is  entitled  to  give  an  explana- 
tion. 

The  Prbsibent.— If  he  wishes,  I  think  there  is  no 
objection. 

Witness.— Father  Cronin,  of  Buffalo,  a  prominent 
and  influential  Land  Leaguer,  who  also  conducted  a 
newspaper,  made  a,  fierce  attack  upon  Ford  with  regard 
to  his  going  to  the  Chicago  Convention,  on  the  ground 
that  Ford  had  advocated  dynamite,  and  that  the  very 
fact  of  his  going  would  do  incalculable  injury.  Patrick 
Ford  replies  in  this  number  of  the  Irish  World, 
and  gives  his  justification  of  his  previous  advocacy  of 
dynamite. 

What  do  you  say  of  the  article  as  I  have  read  it  ? — 
Taken  from  the  context,  and  from  the  facts  which  I 
know,  it  would  appear  to  be  an  advocacy  of  dynamite, 
but  I  believe  that,  taking  this  matter  into  considera- 
tion, it  was  not  an  advocacy  of  dynamite.  I  know 
that  Ford  told  me,  before  he  went  to  Chicago,  that  he 
had  abandoned  the  advocacy  Of  dynamite  for  ever,  and 
that  be  would  never  advocate  it  again. 

Now,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  these  words  ; — 
"  The  gospel  of  dynamite  is  one  of  those  subjects. 
Well,  all  that  I  have  ever  said  on  this  subject  I  stand 
by  now."  How  do  you  understand  these  words  ? — 
They  mean  that  he  had  advocated  dynamite  from  con- 
scientious motives,  but  it  is  no  contradiction-  of  what 
I  stated  ;  he  said  that  he  would  not  advocate  it  again. 
I  stand  by  my  Fenian  record  ;  that  does  not  mean 
that  I  am  a  Fenian  now  or  that  I  would  be  a  Fenian 
again.  The  words  must  be  taken  with  the  context. 
I  stand  by  my  Fenian  record,  but  you  are  not  to  under- 
stand from  that  that  I  am  a  Fenian  now. 

But  Ford  is  speaking  of  this  which  he  had  written 
about  dynamite  ? — For  which  he  had  been  attacked  by 
Father  Cronin. 

And  he  says  that  he  stands  by  them  ? — By  his  past 
record,  yes. 

There  was  a  meeting  one  night  before  the  Conven- 
tion in  connexion  with  the  resolutions  passed  at  the 
Chicago  Convention  ? — There  was,  certainly. 

Prior  to  that  meeting  had  there  been  a  fear  that  the 
dynamite  party  would  make  their  voice  heard  at  the 
Convention  ? — I  was  afraid  from  what  I  had  seen  in 
the  papers  and  what  I  had  heard  when  I  landed  in  New 
York,  and  in  consequence  Mr.  P.  Ford,  Mr.  Egan,  and 
others  came  to  my  rooms,  and  had  a  conversation 
with  Mr.  O'Brien  and  myself  ;  but  not  one  man  there 
was  feared  or  expected  to  advocate  dynamite. 

Was  not  the  object  of  that  conference  to  frame  such 
resolutions  as  would  satisfy  the  dynamite  party  f— 
Nothing  of  the  kind  ;  the  resolutions  were  not  drawn 
up  with  reference  to  the  dynamite  party  ;  there  was 
no  dynamite  party  there.  i 

Whom  then  did  you  fear  ? — I  feared  that  John 
Devoy,  who  was  leading  an  anti-Sullivan  section, 
would  have  created  a  disturbance, 

In  the  interests  of  dynamite  ? — No  ;  John  Devoy  was 
not  one  of  the  dynamite  party. 

Who  did  you  expect  would  create  a  disturbance  ? — 


O'Donovan  Rossa,  who  had  declared  in  his  paper  that 
he  would  have  disciples  there  who  would  bring  for- 
ward a  dynamite  policy. 

Anybody  else  ? —  I  do  not  remember,  except  possi- 
bly Le  Caron,  who  went  to  support  a  dynamite  policy, 
though  he  was  then  in  the  pay  of  your  Government. 

Did  you  have  that  meeting  with  Ford  and  the  others 
because  you  feared  that  this  might  take  place  ?— It 
was  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  representative  men. 

At  that  meeting  were  the  resolutions  all  framed  ?— 
Not  at  all  ;  the  resolutions  were  framed  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Besolutions  appointed  by  the  Convention 
on  the  following  day,  of  which  I  was  a  member. 

Was  it  not  arranged  at  that  meeting  that  you,  Mr, 
O'Brien,  and  Ford  were  to  act  on  the  committee  in 
framing  the  resolutions  ? — No.  If  Ford  s^ys  so  It 
must  be  a  mistake  on  his  part. 

Was  the  subject  of  dynamite  mentioned  at  that  con- 
ference ? — ^No.  I  am  certain  that  it  was  not,  Snd  I 
am  certain  that  the  resolutions  were  not  drawn  up 
then,  but  on  the  following  day,  and  submitted  by  the 
Committee  of  Besolutions,  of  which  I  was  a  member. 

Was  it  not  decided  that  you,  Ford,  and  O'Brien 
should  act  in  framing  the  resolutions  ? — I  have  no 
recollection. 

Who  were  members  of  the  committee  ? — I  believe 
Mr.  O'Brien  and  other  Irish  delegates  were  nominated 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Resolutions  ;  but  I 
know  that  they  did  not  attend  meetings. 

You,  and  Mr.  O'Brien,  and  Ford  were  chosen  at 
that  secret  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  acting  on  the 
Committee  of  Besolatious  ? — Not  so  ;  the  names  were 
nominated  on  the  following  day  at  the  convention, 
and  those  names  were  included  in  the  committee. 

Was  it  arranged  that  you  should  be  chosen  ? — No, 
because  the  proceedings  were  controlled  by  the  rules 
which  govern  conventions  in  America. 

Never  mind  the  rules  ;  it  was  a  coincidence,  then, 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  three  were  all  upon  the 
committee  ? — Yes,  along  with  20  or  30  others.  It  was 
very  likely  that  we  would. 

At  the  meeting  at  Ogden  Grove,  which  was  held, 
I  think,  only  a  week  before, on  the  28th  of  August, did 
the  question  of  whether  there  should  be  any  reference 
to  dynamite  come  up  ?— No.  I  heard  from  Le  Caron' s 
evidence  here  that  he  came  to  the  meeting  to  sustain 
a  dynamite  policy.  I  went  as  Mr.  Parnell's  repre- 
sentative to  oppose  it  if  it  came  up. 

At  that  meeting  at  Ogden  Grove,  reported  in  the 
Irish  World  of  the  28th  of  August,  1886,  did  not 
Finertystate  this  :— 

* '  The  Irish- American  Nationalists  found  no  fault 
whatever  with  what  Mr.  Parnell  had  done  or  what 
Mr.  Davitt  had  done  for  Ireland.  They  found 
no  fault  whatever  with  their  acceptance  of  such 
concessions  as  they  had  wrung  from  Fiugland  if  they 
regarded  those  concessions  as  simply  '  instalments  of 
justice  '  and  not  '  final  settlements  '  in  any  sense. 
The  Irish-American  Nationalists  wanted  both  Davitt 
and  Parnell  to  be  Oliver  Twists  in  British  politics — let 
them  take  all  they  could  get,  and  keep  right  along 
asking  for  more,    Mr,    Davitt,  indeed-  has  said,  and 
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he  (the  speaker)  was  glad  to  have  heard  him  say  it, 
that  no  one  could  bound  the  aspirations  of  a  people. 
Mr.  Parnell  had  said  the  same  thing  in  Ireland  some 
years  ago  ;  but  he  said  quite  the  reverse  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  his  much-quoted 
speech  at  Portsmouth.  In  both  those  utterances,  Mr. 
Parnell  had  accepted,  not  only  for  himself  but  for  the 
Irish  people  everywhere,  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  as  a 
final  settlement  of  the  Irish  question.  From  that 
acceptance  he  (Mr.  Finerty)  radically  and  un- 
reservedly dissented.  He  did  not  go  behind  the  back 
of  either  Davitt  or  Parnell  to  express  his  dissent,  and 
also  to  express  his  amazement  that  such  a  course 
should  have  seemed  wise  to  the  Irish  leader.  Did  Mr. 
Parnell, didMr.  Davitt, didthe  Irish  Parliamentary  party 
suppose  that  he  (the  speaker)  or  the  Irish  Nationalists 
at  home  and  abroad  would  consent  to  have  that  brave 
old  flag  (catching, the  fringe  of  the  Irish  banner  above 
him)  which  during  700  bloody  and  bitter  years  had 
waved  over  Irish  patriots  phalanxed  against  the 
crimes  and  the  pretensions  of  the  foreigner  quartered 
in  provincial  degradation  upon  the  hateful  Union  Jack  ? 
They  (the  Irish-Americans)  wanted,  to  force  no  policy 
upon  the  Irish  people  at  home  ;  but  they  would  not 
surrender  their  own.  They,  too,  had  a  long  and 
terrible  account  to  settle  with  England.  They  had  as 
many  wrongs  to  complain  of  and  to  avenge  as  the 
people  of  Ireland  themselves.  The  bones  of  their 
dead — their  emigrant  dead  shoved  off  Irish  soil  by 
England— had  whitened  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic.  They 
(the  American-Irish)  were  the-survivors  or  the  heirs  of 
the  men  and  women  driven  forth  in  '47  '  with  a 
vengeance  '  and  with  brutal'and  bitter  words.  Let  the 
Irish  in  Ireland  pursue,  if  they  chose,  their  paths  of 
peace  ;  but  if  they  (the  American-Irish)  could  do  any- 
thing to  injure  England,  to  annoy  England,  to  keep 
her  awake  o'nights,  they  would  and  they  ought  to  do 
it,  and  the  Irish  leaders  would  manifest  great  wisdom 
in  notdenouncing  them  for  what  theymight  accomplish. 
He  (the  speaker)  believed  that  the  English  should  be 
allowed  to  do  their  own  denouncing.  They  should 
receive  no  help  from  Irish  patriots.  If  some  poor 
peasant  avenged  the  destruction  of  his  home  and 
family  on  an  exterminating  landlord'^  carcass,  let 
him  not  be  denounced.  If  his  act  could  not  be 
approved  of,  neither  ought  it  to  be  condemned.  The 
poor  fellow  would  have  to  face  the  hangman— he 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  face  the  denunciation  of 
Irish  patriots.  He  (the  speaker)  was  born  inConnaught 
— in  the  city  of  Gal  way— and  was  partly  brought  up  in 
Tipperary.  The  experience  of  his  youth  rose  before 
him.  In  Galway  the  people  took  off  their  hats  to  the 
landlord  ;  in  Tipperary  the  landlords  took  off  their 
hats  to  the  people.  The  people  "of  Galway  never  shot 
an  evicting  landlord  ;  the  people  of  Tipperary 
did.  Well,  the  county  of  Galway  was  almost 
depopulated — the  farmers  of  Tipperary  held  their 
own.  He  would  leave  themselves  to  draw  the  moral 
from  the  comparison  ho  had  made. 

"Mr.  Davitt  had  alluded  to  the  safety  enjoyed  by 
those  who  advocated  the  establishment  of  an  Irish 
Republic  at  a  distance 'of  3,000  miles  from  Ireland. 
Nobody  at  that  meeting  had  advocated  anything  of 
the  kind,  but  if  ever  Mr.  Davitt  and  his  followers 
should  undertake  to  establish  a  republic,  or  any  other 
form  of  National  freedom  in  Ireland,  the  American- 
Irish,  thousands  upon  thousands,  would  be  found  3,000 
miles  nearer  to  the  scene  of  conflict.  They  were  not 
going  to  ask  the  Irish  people  at  home  to  rush  into 
danger  which  the  American-Irish  would  not  be  willing 
to  share  in  the  sublime  hour  of  opportunity. 


"  They  wanted,  as  he  had  said  before,  to  force  no 
policy  upon  Ireland,  but  her  cause  was  theirs  in 
America  as  well  as  that  of  the  people  at  home,  and 
they  did  not  wish  to  be  treated  by  the  Irish  people  or 
the  Irish  leaders  as  strangers  and  as  foreigners.  While 
they  (the  American-Irish)  disclaimed  all  intention  of 
dictating  to  Ireland  then  or  at  any  time,  nevertheless 
he  (Mr.  Finerty)  would  say  that  if  dictation  had  to 
come  from  any  quarter,  it  would  be  better  to  receive 
it  from  them  than  from  the  English.  It  would  be 
more  natural  for  the  Irish  in  Ireland  to  be  driven  into 
line  with  a  whip  whose  stock  was  decorated  with  the 
stars  and  stripes  than  with  one  whose  stock  showed  the 
Union  Jack .  Mr.  Davitt  had  alluded  to  the  generosity 
with  which  the  American-Irish  had  given  of  theii 
means  to  aid  the  cause  of  their  native  land.  He  (Mr. 
Finerty)  assured  Mr.  Davitt  that  they  would  give  as 
generously  of  their  blood  if  ever  that  sacrifice  was 
demanded.  Did  he  speak  the  sentiments  of  his 
hearers  ?  He  did  not  say  that  to  draw  their  cheers, 
but  to  let  England  and  America  see  where  the  hearts 
of  the  American-Irish  were. 

"  Yes,  when  Michael  Davitt  came  there  and  asked 
them  to  advocate  peace,  they  accepted  liis  advice,  but 
if  he  had  come  with  another  form  of  demand  how 
enthusiastically  they  would  respond  !" 

(To  witness.)  That  speech,  as  reported  in  the  Irish 
World,  was  made  by  Finerty  in  your  presence  at 
Ogden  Grove  ? — Yes,  and  afterwards  replied  to  by  me. 
If  you  quote  from  my  speech,  may  I  ask  yoa  to  read 
the  whole  of  it  ? 

The  Attornby-GeneeAL  then  resumed  the  reading 
of  Finerty's  speech  as  follows  : — 

"Mr.  Davitt  had  counselled  a  spirit  of  forgiveness 
towards  England.  Well,  the  Irish  heart  was  broad 
and  generous.  It  had  forgiven  Gladstone — tyrant, 
hypocrite,  and  pharisee  as  he  had  been  to  Ireland.  It 
had  forgiven  even  Earl  Spencer,  if  possible  a  worse 
tyrant  than  Gladstone  has  been.  Mr.  Davitt  was  much 
better  acquainted  with  Earl  Spencer  than  he  (Mr. 
Finerty)  was.  So  also  were  many  other  good  Irishmen 
in  the  audience.  But  Gladstone  and  Spencer  had 
repented  and  retracted.  Forgiveness  was  great,charity 
was  great,  but  England  was  not  yet  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes.  When,  as  a  penitent,  she  had  restored  to 
Ireland  her  plundered  rights,  and  acknowledged,  as 
Gladstone  and  Spencer  had,  her  crimes  and  her  errors, 
the  Irish  people  would  forgive  her,  but  never  until 
then." 

(To  witness.)  At  the  evening  meeting  Mr.  AleX" 
ander  Sullivan  spoke  ? — Yes. 

I  will  read  you  his  speech  from  the  Irish  World  of 
August  28,  1886. — The  Irish  World  is  a  weekly  papei 
published  in  New  York.  Those  speeches  would  be 
taken  from  the  daily  papers  in  Chicago. 

The  Attobney-GeferAl  read  the  following  speech 
of  Alexander  Sullivan's  from  the  Irish  World  of 
August  28,  1886  :— 

"  He  said  the  purpose  of  both  gatherings  was  to 
give  utterance  to  the  sentiments  oE  that  greater  Ire- 
land which  was  banished  from  its  natural  home,  and 
to  bring  together  in  friendly  and  neighbourly  com- 
munion the  scattered  Gaels  who  resided  in  Chicago. 
Falsely  and  malignantly  the  man  who  imprisoned 
Parnell  and  Davitt  had  said  that  they  were  associated 
with  dynamiters  and  extremists  and  rebels,  and  that 
they  were  responsible  for  the  sentiments  entertained 
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by  all  these  elempnts.  It  would  be  idle  to  detty  that 
there  were  dynamiters,  tiat  there  are  men  who  would 
rathei-  take  liberty  on  the  field  of  arms  than  through 
an  English  Parliament.  It  would  be  a  falsehood  to 
say  that  wherever  the  Irish  were  scattered  the  world 
over  enemies  of  the  English  flag  were  not  to  be  found. 
And  it  was  an  infamous  falsehood  to  say  that  Parnell 
or  Davitt  or  the  Irish  Parliamentary  par6y  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  existence  of  these  elements.  Parnell 
and  Davitt  made  no  dynamiters.  The  English  laws 
and  the  English  administration  of  laws  had  made 
dynamiters  and  physical  force  men  of  the  race  the 
world  over.  Parnell  and  Davitt  had  not  created  their 
sentiments,  and  could  not  unmake  their  convictions. 
The  English  Government,  which  made  the  Irish 
dynamiter.^,  was  the  only  power  on  earth  which  could 
unmake  them,  and  it  could  only  unmake  them  by 
giving  Ireland  liberty,  peace,  and  prosperity,  and  she 
could  get  these  blessings  only  when  she  governed  her- 
self." 

I  will  now  call  your  attention  to  your  speech  which 
immediately  followed  that  of  Alexander  Sullivan. 
You  said  : — 

"  My  remarks  this  afternoon  did  not  excite  much 
enthusiasm.  Being  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  intend- 
ing, please  God,  to  go  back  there,  I  cannot  talk 
about  an  Irish  army,  because  we  have  nothing  of  the 
kind  in  the  old  country.  We  believe  that  we  can 
fight  out  the  destiny  of  our  country  even  without  the 
aid  of  the  sword.  In  Ireland  borrowing  weapons  from 
the  constitutional  armoury  of  England  and  turning 
those  weapons  against  herself  in  Ireland  have  made 
Irish  national  sentiment  supreme  within  her  borders 
and  our  cause  to  be  respected  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  Mr.  Sullivan  has  spoken  some  truths,  which, 
I  trust,  will  attract  attention  in  England.  It  was  not 
Mr.  Parnell,  it  was  not  his  followers,  who  called  the 
dynamiters  into  England.  All  this  was  done  by  Eng- 
land, and  if  men  here  in  America  choose  to  fight  for 
revenge,  choose  to  resort  to  retaliation  for  the  wrongs 
ini5icted  upon  them  and  their  country,  we  cannot  be 
to  blame.  It  is  England  that  is  to  blame.  I  must 
say,  however,  that  we  in  Ireland  believe  we  can 
work  out  the  destiny  of  our  country,  we  can  vindicate 
Irish  national  sentiment,  we  can  realize  Irish 
patriotic  aspirations  without  the  aid  of  dynamite  or . 
any  policy  of  that  kind.  Mr.  Sullivan  said  there  are 
men  in  America  who  would  rather  win  Irish  liberty 
on  the  battlefield  than  through  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. I  say  I  would  not.  I  would  rather  win  Irish 
liberty  without  resorting  to  the  barbarous  practice  of 
war.  (A  voice. — '  You'll  never  get  it.')  I  don't 
know,  my  friend,  whether  we  will  or  not.  I  ielieve 
we  will,  and  5,000,000  of  people  in  Ireland  are  of 
the  same  belief.  I  find  no  fault  with  Mr.  Finerty  or 
Mr.  Sullivan  for  the  sentiments  they  express.  (A 
voice. — '  They  are  all  right.')  I  am  not  going  to  pass 
judgment  upon  any  Irishman.  Judgment  has  very 
often  been  passed  upon  myself  with  very  unpleasant 
consequences.  We  in  Ireland  must  face  the  enemy 
and  fight  the  battle  of  our  country.  We  are  the  men 
in  the  gap.  We  have  to  run  all  the  risk,  we  have  to 
take  the  consequences,  providing  we  make  a  false 
step.  Therefore,  we  are  the  men,  I  think,  who  have 
the  right  to  say  in  what  way  we,  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, shall  work  out  the  regeneration  of  our  country. 
There  is  little  account  taken  here  in  America  of  the 
terrible  odds  against  which  we  have  to  contend  at 
home.     Don't  you  think  the  policy  which  has  brought 


so  much  about  is  the  wisest  policy  for  us  to  pursue  ? 
Anyhow,  we  are  going  to  pursue  it.  I  am  certain  that 
in  a  short  time  we  will  win  this  fight.  ...  I 
can  pledge  you  my  word,  from  the  knowledge  of 
things  at  home  and  from  my  belief  in  the  honesty  of 
Mr.  Parnell  and  his  followers,  that  in  a  very  few 
years'  time  it  will  be  the  privilege  of  some  of  us  to 
come'out  here,  not  to  a  National  League  Convention, 
but  to  tell  you  what  measures  we  intend  to  propose 
in  the  Irish  Parliament  in  College-green." 
I  desire  to  call  youc  attention  to  this — you  say,  "  I 
desire  to  f.nd  no  fault  with  Mr.  Finerty  or  Mr. 
Sullivan  for  the  sentiments  they  express  "  ? — That 
must  be  taken  with  the  context.  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you  for  reading  the  whole. 

The  Attornby-Genbral  continued  reading  the 
report  of  the  Ogden  Grove  meeting  t — 

"  Mr.  Sullivan  then  introduced  Mr.  Patrick  Egan, 
who  briefly  congratulated  the  audience  on  the  good 
sense,  unity,  and  patriotism  it  displayed  by  showing 
that  neither  the  sophistry  nor  the  rascality  of  any  one 
set  of  men  could  create  dissension  in  the  Irish  ranks. 

"  Alexander  -  Sullivan  said  that  Michael  Davitt 
agreed  with  him  that  dynamitards  existed,  and  that 
England  could  remove  them  only  by  removing  ISnglish 
politics  from  Ireland  :  but  God  had  not  given  to  the 
Irish  race  the  benignity  and  gentle  heart  of  Davitt. 
While  he  hoped  for  a  peaceful  ending  to  the  present 
troubles,  he  had  little  faith  in  any  remedy  which 
might  be  conceived  in  an  Euglish  Parliainent,  but  the 
Irish  people  were  ready  to  give  it  a  trial,  Davitt  was 
not  a  stranger  in  this  country,  but  he  was  not, 
perhaps,  fully  aware  that  if  the  support  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists  in  this  country  was  withdrawn  from  Ire- 
land the  movement  in  that  country  would  be  like  an 
eel — without  a  vertebrae. 

"  In  conclusion  John  F.  Finerty  was  introduced  to 
present  a  motion  to  show  the  resolve  of  the  Irish 
people  not  to  disunite,  and  also  the  great  respect  held 
for  Mr.  Davitt.  He  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Davitt  for  his  presence  at  this  demonstration." 

I  ask  you,  did  you  not  know  perfectly  well  that  there 
might  be  a  demonstration  in  favour  of  dynamite  at 
that  Convention  ? — I  never  apprehended  for  one 
moment  that  Alexander  Sullivan  would  propose 
dynamite,  but  I  had  read  in  Kossa's  paper  that  the 
dynamite  faction  might  appear  at  the  Convention. 

I  suggest  that,  as  respects  Patrick  Ford,  you  are  in- 
consistent with  the  position  you  represent  you  took  up. 
Do  you  consider  that  the  articles  in  the  Irish  World 
about  Brady,  Carley,  and  the  Phoenix  Park  murderers 
are  consistent  with  the  views  you  represent  as  regards 
Mr.  Ford's  opinions? — Iregret  that  these  people  should 
be  held  up  as  examples  of  admiration,  but  at  the  same 
time  these  unhappy  men  have  paid  the  penalty  of 
their  misdeeds,  and  I  should  not  wish  to  speak  ill  of 
them. 

I  will  read  you  an  extract  from  a  leading  article  in 
the  Irish  World  of  June  23,  1883,  with  respect  to 
the  Phoenix  Park  murderers  ? — This  was  at  a  time  when 
the  Irish  World  was  attacking  Mr.  Parnell. 

But  these  are  ]$.!.  Patrick  Ford's  views  respecting 
the  Phoenix  Park  murders,  whether  he  was  then  advo- 
cating Mr.  PameU'B  policy  or  not  ? — It  is  not  fair  to 
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hold  us  responsible  for  what  the  Irish  World  said  at  a 
time  when  it  was  opposed  to  us. 

But  this  was  Mr.  Ford's  attitude  towards  these 
murders  ;  I  desire  to  know  whether  yoa  judge  a  man 
by  his  writings  ?— I  judge  a  man  as  I  know  him  and 
by  his  writings.  I  have  condemned  some  of  Mr. 
Ford's  writings. 

But  the  opinions  of  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  a 
great  paper  like  the  Irish  World,  which  is  assumed 
to  circulate  amongst  the  Irish  race  throughout  the 
world,  must  have  some  weight — a  man  who  says  he  has 
done  great  service  to  the  Land  League.  I  will  read 
you  the  article  of  June  23,  1883  : — 

"  Messrs.  Tynan,  Walsh,  and  Sheridan,  according 
to  report,  have  been  accused  of  murder  in  Ireland. 
'  Murder,'  says  Noah  Webst^,  '  is  the  act  of  killing 
a  human  being  with  malice  prepense.'  Simple  killing 
is  not  murder.  A  man  may  be  killed  in  war  or  he 
may  be  killed  on  the  scafiold,  or  he  may  be  killed 
accidentally,  and  he  is  not  necessarily  murdered.  In 
the  last  instance,  of  course,  he  would  not  be 
murdered.  The  malicious  intent  must  be  there.  And 
this  malicious  intent  is  divisible  into  two  parts — the 
gratification  of  some  passion  in  the  actor  which  is  per- 
sonal to  himself,  or  else  the  ruin  of  the  victim 
through  hatred  of  the  individual  struck  down.  This 
is  murder,  and  murder  is  a  crime  against  humanity. 
All  good  men,  therefore,  must  reprobate  it.  If 
Tynan,  Walsh,  and  Sheridan  are  murderers,  then  they 
too  should  be  reprobated.  But  who  is  it  that  makes 
the  accusation  ?  ...  It  is  England,  between 
whom  and  the  people  of  Ireland  there  is  chronic  war, 
that  would  lay  hands  on  Sheridan  ;  and  the  charge, 
or  rather  the  insinuation,  is  that  when  Lord  Caven- 
dish, the  standard-bearer  of  England's  domination  in 
Ireland,  was  slain  in  FhceuLx  Park,  Sheridan  had  a 
hand  in  his  taking  off. 

' '  Whether  Sheridan  did  or  did  not  have  anything  to 
do  with  that  Phcenix  Park  business  we  do  not  know, 
nor  (from  the  treaty  point  of  view)  is  it  worth  while 
inquiring.  From  an  Irish  standpoint  the  taking  off 
of  Cavendish  was  an  execution,  not  a  murder.  It  was 
a  political  oiience,  and  political  offenders  are  not 
extraditable." 

(To  witness.)  Do  you  agree  with  that  language  ? — 
It  is  atrocious  language.  It  was  a  most  horrible 
murder  ;  I  do  not  think  a  more  atrocious  crime  was 
ever  committed  than  the  murder  of  a  man  who  went 
there  as  the  friend  of  Ireland.  If  I  had  been  there  I 
would  have  sacrificed  my  life  to  save  his. 

And  yet  that  is  the  language  of  Ford,  who  was  the 
friend  of  the  League  ? — Yes,  but  he  is  now  penitent. 
He  may  have  known  at  the  time  that  The  Times 
palliated  the  assassination  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  and  yet  you  would  not  call  The  Times 
assassins . 

The  Attobney-UenKKAL.— The  article  goes  on  : — 

"  It  is  another  thing  as  to  whether  that  act  was  a 
wise  act,  or  whether  it  was  morally  right  or  wrong. 
The  Irish  World  regarded  it  as  a  blunder  at  the  time. 
Perhaps  it  was.  And  yet,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
it  may  be  for  Ireland's  ultimate  good.  .  .  .  This, 
however,  we  put  forward  without  fear  uf  contradic- 
tion— that  in  whatever  category  Brutus,  Cassius, 
Cinna,  Metellus  Cimber,  and  William  Tell  are  to  be 


placed,  in  that  category,  too,  must  Tynan,  Walsh,  and 
Sheridan  be  included.  The  whole  Irish  race  regard 
the  act  as  political.  England  herself  so  regards  it. 
Did  not  England  insist  it  was  the  work  of  the  Land 
League  ?  Was  it  not  charged  that  the  agents  and  the 
means  for  its  execution  were  supplied  by  that  organi- 
zation ?  England  now,  perhaps,  thinks  she  has  talked 
too  fast.  She  seems  to  realize  that  in  so  far  as  she 
proved  anything  against  the  Land  League  in  Ireland, 
she  proved  too  much  for  her  purpose  in  America. 

"  But  was  it  not  a  cowardly  thing  to  strike  down 
unarmed  men  ?  This,  if  true,  is  sentiment  and  not 
law.  But  it  is  not  strictly  true.  Cavendish  was  not 
unprotected.  He  had  40,000  soldiers  and  12,000 
sworded  police  at  his  beck,  and  a  disarmed  nation  at 
his  feet. 

' '  It  will  be  said  that  Cavendish  was  not  the  author 
of  Ireland's  subjugation,  nor  the  cause  of  her  mis- 
fortunes- No  ;  but  Cavendish  was  the  active  agent  of 
a  power  that  had  no  right  to  exist  at  all  in  Ireland. 
He  took  the  responsibility  of  representing  that  power, 
and  he  paid  the  penalty. 

' '  Then  a  man  holding  a  position  imder  the  British 
Government  in  Ireland  maybekilledatanytime,byany 
person,  under  any  pretence,  and  the  act  must  not  be 
called  murder  ?  No  ;  w«  do  not  say  that.  An 
English  official  in  Ireland  might  be  killed  by  robbers 
for  his  money,  or  he  might  be  killed  for  personal 
hatred,  and  in  that  case  he  would  be  murdered.  With 
such  offenders,  the'  Irish-  people-  could  not  and  should 
not  have  any  sympathy. 

"  But  Cavendish  personally  had  done  no  evil  to  the 
Irish  people.  On  the  contrary,  his  administration 
promised  to  be  one  of  a  conciliatory  character. 
Why,  then,  was  he  struck  at  ?  Wendell  Phillipps 
answers  this  question  in  this  way  : — '  Lord  Cavendish 
was  an  honourable  man,  and  personally  innocent  of  any 
evil  intent.  But  nationally  and  officially  he  repre- 
sented Gladstone  and  Forster.'  That  is  just  it. 
Cavendish  was  a  fair  specimen  of  English  domination 
in  Ireland.  That  domination  is  utterly  intolerable, 
and  it,  with  all  its  specimens,  fair  and  foul,  must 
disappear  from  Irish  soil. 

"  But  why  was  Forster,  who  had  rendered  himself 
personally  odious,  allowed  to  escape,  while  Cavendish, 
with  his  olive  branch,  was  made  to  bite  the  dust  ? 
The  question  cannot  be  answered.  It  seems  to  be  an 
ordination  of  fate  that  the  least  guilty  shall  be 
sacrificed  for  the  sins  of  an  evil  system.  Witness 
Louis  XVI.     .     .     ." 

Have  you  expressed  your  condemnation  of  that 
language  in  strong  terms  ? — Unhappily,  there  are  many 
parallels  in  history  of  innocent  men  who  have  been 
struck  down. 

I  am  unwilling  to  put  to  you  too  many,  but  I  wish 
to  read  one  other — an  article  in  the  Irish  World  of 
October  27,  1883.  I  have  already  read  one  with  re- 
gard to  Brady.  This  appears  in  the  Irish  World  on 
October  27,  1883  :  — 

"  No  combination  of  events  can  bo  pointed  to  either 
in  current  or  in  modern  Irish  history  to  bear  compari- 
son for  significance  and  importance  with  the  execution 
of  the  traitor  Carey  and  the  consequent  substantial 
evidences  that  the  act  met  with  the  emphatic  approval 
of  the  Irish  all  over  the  globe.  Never  during  the 
centuries  of  England's  infamous  rule  in  Ireland  have 
Irish  abhorrence  of  that  rule  and  the  fierce,  resolute 
determination  of  the  Irish  people  to  utterly  overthrow 
it  been  so  pointedly  demomstrated .  The  issue  involved 
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in  sequence  ot  circumstances  to  whieh  we  refer  was 
plain  and  unmistakable.  From  the  occurrence  in  the 
Phoenix  Park  on  the  6th  of  May,  '82,  to  the  occurrence 
at  Port  Elizabeth,  there  was  nothing  to  which  a 
moment's  misapprehension  should  be  entertained.  The 
whole  chain  of  facts  furnished  an  illustration  for  the 
thousandth  time  of  the  Irish  race  in  front  of  its 
deadliest  foe,  with  fixed  and  stern  resolve  to  crush 
that  foe,  or  in  the  attempt  perish,  like  Carthage  of 
old,  from  out  the  catalogue  of  nations. 

"  Englishmen  may  have  deluded  themselves  into 
the  notion  that  the  slaying  of  Burke  and  Cavendish 
was  the  work  of  a  gang  of  ruffians,  whose  act  and 
whose  motives  were  repudiated  by  the  mass  of  their 
fellow-countrymen.  Let  them  not  continue  to  lay 
that  flattering  unction  to  their  souls.  Let  them  not 
cease  to  remember  that  the  posiliion  between  Ireland 
and  England  is  one  of  war  ;  that  there  is  no  truce,  no 
treaty,  and,  above  all,  let  them  keep  carefully  in 
mind  that  in  the  waging  of  this  war  the  policy  of  Ire- 
land is — no  quarter  to  the  enemy,  no  hesitancy  as  to 
the  use  of  means,  not  a  moment's  wavering  in  purpose 
or  relaxation  in  energy  so  long  as  England  claims  or 
exercises  a  shred  of  power,  jurisdiction,  or  authority 
within  the  four  seas  of  Ireland. 

"  The  men  who  struck  down  Burke  and  Cavendish 
were  not  ruffians.  They  were  the  soldiers  of  Ireland, 
fighting  Ireland's  battle.  Burke  was  an  Irishman  who 
preferred  the  friendship  and  the  pay  of  the  enemy  to 
the  service  of  his  own  country.  For  years  he  had  been 
the  adviser  and  prompter  of  all  the  most  ruthless 
atrocities  of  the  Castle.  He  selected  his  side  in  the 
contest,  and  he  died,  as  he  deserved  to  die,  the  death 
of  a  traitor  to  his  own  land.  Cavendish,  though 
perhaps  personally  blameless,  was  on  Irish  soil  as  the 
agent  and  instrument  of  Ireland's  enemy.  In  the 
battlefield  there  can  be  no  distinctions.  Be  he  who  he 
may — personally  irresponsible  or  otherwise — the  man 
who  takes  his  place  under  the  hostile  fiag  is  an  enemy, 
and  must  be  dealt  with  accordingly.  The  people  of 
Ireland  repudiate  English  rule  in  their  country.  They 
are  engaged  in  a  struggle  to  destroy  that  rule.  The 
man  who  sets  foot  on  Irish  soil  to  administer  or  enforce 
any  other  law  than  the  law  and  will  of  the  Irish 
nation  must  do  so  prepared  to  abide  the  conse- 
quences. This  we  take  to  be  the  position,  and  this 
we  are  convinced  is  the  view  of  nine-tenths  of  our 
people  everywhere. 

"  The  act  of  Carey  was  an  act  of  treachery  to  his 
own  people.  His  crime  waS'  precisely  identical  with 
that  of  Arnold  in  the  American  Revolution.  The 
latter  betrayed  his  country  and  escaped.  England  to- 
day, with  infinitely  greater'  might  and  resources  than 
a  hundred  years  ago,  was  powerless  to  protect  the 
Irish  Arnold.  The  Irish  race  uttered  its  verdict  on 
Carey — a  verdict  which  freemen  throughout  the  world 
endorsed.  There  was  only  wanting  the  execution  of 
the  national  will,  and  the  man  who  supplied  that  want 
is  now  and  everywhere,  except  in  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  recognized  as  the  instrument  of  justice,  the 
avenger  of  an  outraged  people. 

"  That  we  accurately  and  truth  fully  interpret  the 
sentiments  of  Irishmen  in  respect  of  this  latest  de- 
velopment of  the  national  struggle,  the  contents  for 
some  months  past  of  the  last  page  of  the  lris%  World 
alTundantly  prove.  Let  English  and  other  enemies  of 
Ireland  glance  over  those  letters  and  take  to  heart  the 
lessons  they  convey.  Five  men  on  our  side  are  seized 
and  put  to  death.  The  moment  the  disaster  is  known 
thousands    rush   into    the   breach   and   pour  out  their 


money  freely  to  sustain  the  families  of  the  victims. 
Another  soldier,  O'Donnell,  falls  into  the  enemies 
hands,  and  there  is  still  another  gallant  move  forward 
by  his  comrades  of  Ireland's  battalions.  Those 
dollars  coming  in  by  the  thousands  weekly,  and  those 
letters  voicing  the  deep  and  strong  hatred  of  the 
writers  for  the  power  which  drove  them  from  the  land 
of  their  fathers  and  scattered  them  over  the  world, 
loudly  proclaim  the  Irish  resolve,  and  emphatically 
accentuate  the  Irish  approval  of  ever  y  act  of  war 
against  the  enemy.  By  the  Martyrs'  and  the  O'Donnell 
fund  the  Irish  people  plainly  intimate  that  that  war 
shall  be  relentlessly  waged  by  every  means  which  God 
and  human  ingenuity  place  at  their  command  until 
foreign  rule,  its  instruments  and  abettors  are  swept 
clean  out  of  Ireland, and  the  national  will  will  be  the 
only  arbiter  of  the  national  destinies." 

(To  witness.)  Now,  drawing  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  O'Donnell  was  th8  man  who  shot  Carey,  I  ask 
you  whether  you  approve  of  that  leading  article  ? — I 
do  not.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  these  senti- 
ments have  grown  out  of  the  unfortunate  state  of 
things  between  England  and  Ireland. 

I  call  your  attention  to  three  things  referred  to  by 
the  writer — glorification  of  the  heroes  of  the  Phoenix 
Park,  approval  of  the  murder  of  Carey,  and  praise  of 
O'Donnell,  who  shot  him.  I  ask  whether  these  in 
your  opinion  are  proper  sentiments  P — I  think  that 
anything  that  holds  up  assassination,  even  the  assassi- 
nation of  a  traitor,  to  admiration  is  very  much  to 
be  deplored. 

At  this  point  the  Court  adjournel  for  luncheon. 

On  its  re-assembling,  the  Attoeney-Gbnebal  con- 
tinued his  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Davitt  : — 

There  are  two  or  three  more  Irish  World  utterances 
on  the  subject  of  the  Fhcenix  Park  murders  I  must  call 
your  attention  to.  Before  I  do  so,  I  must  interpose 
an  article  with  reference  to  a  date.  I  would  suggest 
to  you  that  the  union  between  Mr.  Ford  and  the 
National  League  took  place  much  earlier  than  1883— 
that  is  to  say,  at  the  beginiiing  of  1884,  and  that  his 
dissension,  or  whatever  it  was,  from  the  policy  of  Mr. 
Parnell  only  extended  from  the  beginning  of  1883  to 
the  beginning  of  1884  ?— I  think  it  extended  over  a 
longer  period  than  that.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Ford 
gave  any  support  to  the  National  League  whatever. 
He  may  have  made  casual  non-hostile  references  to 
it ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  he  ever  approved  of  the 
National  League. 

I  must  call  your  attention  to  this  article  in  the 
IrisJi  World  of    March    29,  1884  :— 

"  Here  and  there  some  persons  talk  as  if  there  were 
disunion  among  Irishmen.  They  say,  '  One  section  of 
Irishmen  believe  in  physical  force, and  others  advocate 
moral  suasion.'  England  would  like  to  see  the  Irish 
quarrelling  among  themselves  ;  and  if  she  fails  to  sow 
dissension  among  them,  the  next  best  thing  for  her 
purpose,  she  thinks,  is  to  circulate  the  notion — the 
false  notion — that  they  are  divided.  But  the  Irish  are 
not  disunited.  The  methods  employed  in  fighting  the 
enemy  are  many  and  diversified  ;  but  in  sentiment,  in 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  Ireland,  and  in  determina- 
tion toregain  for  her  herplnndered  rights,  all  the  forces 
are  as  one  man.    We    want  to  see'  all  the  forces  con- 
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tinae  actively  in  their  respective  fields  until  the  fight 
is  over.  Parnell,  our  generalissimo,  is  now  giving 
out  good  things.  So  is  Davitt.  So  is  A.  M.  Sullivan. 
Indeed,  all  the  chiefs  on  the  other  side  seem  at  the 
present  time  to  be  doing  their  best.  On  this  side  of 
the  water  we  have  a  capable  and  clear-headed  man, 
Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan,  of  Chicago,  as  president  of 
the  Irish  National  League  of  America.  He  is  a  man 
,  of  ideas.  One  of  his  ideas  has  foiled  England  m  her 
villauous  '  assisted  emigration '  scheme.  Meanwhile, 
the  physical  force  men  are  causing  Eqgland  to  howl 
as  she  never  howled  before.  Here  is  the  advantage  of 
diversity  of  methods.  Success, say  we,to  the  National 
League,  and  more    power    to  dynamite." 

Now, I  putitto  yonthat  after  thatdatenoarticlespeak- 
ing  against  the  National  League  or  its  work  appeared 
in  Ford's  paper  ? — I  should  say  that  that  article  was 
most  injurious  to  the  National  League,  making  out,  as 
it  did,  that  there  was  some  connexion  between  the 
National  League  and  the  physical  force  men  in 
America. 

That  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  question.  My 
queistion  to  you  is — can  you  produce  any  article  sub- 
sequent to  that  date  speaking  against  the  National 
League  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  article.  Mr.  Ford 
continued  to  advocate  a  policy  of  violence  down  to 
1885,  and  the  advocacy  of  that  policy  in  his  news- 
paper would  be  injurious  to  Mr.  Paruell's  movement. 

That  is  a  matter  of  reasoning,  Mr.  Davitt.  What  I 
ask  you  is — can  you  produce  any  article  in  the 
columns  of  the  Irish  World  which  speaks  against  the 
National  League  after  the  date  I  have  given  you  ? — 
No  :  I  do  not  think  I  can. 

I  must  ask  you  to  let  me  call  yoxa  attention  to  one 
or  two  other  articles  in  Mr.  Ford's  paper  in  con- 
nexion with  the  suppression  of  crime,  murder,  and 
outrage.  Here  is  one,  October  28, 1882  : — "  Already 
the  cry  for  vengeance  against  landlordism  has  laid 
low  many  of  the  land-robbers.  Within  three  or 
four  years  there  fell  in  the  '  land  war,'  on  the 
landlords'  side.  Lord  Leitrim,  Lord  Mountmorris  (sic). 
Lord  Cavendish,  Secretary  Burke,  Mr.  Herbert,  of 
Kilkeimy  (sic)  [Killamey  ?],  Mr.  Bourke,  Loughrea, 
his  military  protector,  Blake,  of  Loughrea,  his  bailiff, 
Boyde,  of  Kilkenny  (sic)  [Boyd,  of  New  Ross  ?], 
Wheeler, of  county  Limerick,  together  with  some  40  to 
60  bailiffs  and  informers.  On  the  people's  side  only 
two  have  yet  been  hanged,  and  not  over  ten  are  in 
penal  servitude  for  terms  of  five,  seven,  and  14  years. 
These  may  be  amnestied  sooner  than  the  land-robbers 
imagine.     .     .  Spread      the    light  I      Spread    the 

light  !  " — Oh,  yes  ;  that  is  "  Transatlantic  "  again, 
I  am  sure.  Of  course,  I  do  not  at  all  approve  of 
that. 

Now  I  call  your  attention  again  to  Mr.  Ford's  re- 
port of  the  Joe  Brady  anniversary  on  May  24,  1884. 
(Rea'ding)  : — "  Dr. Hamilton  Williams,  the  chairman, 
said  : — '  We  can  make  the  government  of  Ireland  by 
England  one  of  the  most  costly  eSperiments  that  ever 
the  frenzied    and    crazy  imagination  took   in  hand  ; 


we  can  create  such  a  condition  of  things  that  to  every 
English  Ministry  and  every  English  official  in  Ire- 
land it  will  be  absolutely  a  living  hell,  and  govern" 
ment  will  be  a  living  death.'  "  You  know  Dr. 
Hamilton  Williams  ? — Yes  ;  an  ex-official  of  the 
English  Oovernment. 

Byrne  also  spoke  at  the  same  meeting.  He  said  : — 
"  I  am  fully  with  him,  with  the  ideas  which  prompted 
his  noble  act ;  and  the  course  which  he  pursued  was 
the  course  which  the  Irish  people  demand,  and  which 
they  are  prepared  to  adopt  for  the  extermination  of 
the  English  enemy  in  Ireland.  There  is  one  broad 
statement  which  I  am  prepared  to  make,  and  it  is  this 
— that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Irish  people  to  kill  every 
English  ofiBcial  who  comes  into  their  country." 
Then,  again,  he  said  : — "  I  would  ask  you,  are  you  in 
earnest  P  If  you  want  to  honour  Joe  Brady's  memory, 
if  you  want  to  imitate  his  example,  you  will  have  to 
work.  I  therefore  a^k  those  of  you  present  who  are 
prepared  to  follow  the  example  of  Joe  Brady  to 
stand  np.  (At  this  invitation,  every  man  and  woman 
in  the  vast  audience,  with  the  exception  of  about  half- 
a-dozen,  stood  up  amidst  great  enthusiasm.)"  Then, 
later  on  : — "  Yon  who  think  there  are  men  going 
from  this  country  to  do  the  work  are  mistaken.  The 
men  at  home  will  do,  and  all  they  want  is  the  money 
and  the  word  of  order."  O'DonovanRossa  also  spoke. 
He  said,  "  I  hold  that  every  Englishman  who  goes 
into  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the 
English  law  should  be  slain  within  24  hours."  The 
origin  of  the  Emergency  Fund  has  already  been  proved 
in  this  Court.  It  was  very  similar  to  the  Skirmishing 
Fund  ? — It  was,  and  I  think  that  in  some  number  of 
the  Irish  World  Mr.  Ford,  when  attacked  for  his 
policy,  said  that  it  was  in  return  for  the  savage 
Coercion  Act  that  had  been  passed. 

Now,  I  must  really  ask  your  careful  attention  to 
this,  that  there  are  three  or  four  colnmns  in  the  Irish 
World  on  this  Joe  Brady  anniversary  ? — Yes,  May, 
1884,  that  is  the  last  anniversary  held. 

I  think  you  are  mistaken.  However,  I  call  yoai 
attention  to  Mr.  Patrick  Ford's  letter  to  the  founder 
of  this    anniversary  : — 

"  Your  kind  invitation  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  arrangements  to  be  present  at  the 
memorial  meeting  to-night  has  just  been  re- 
ceived. As  this  is  publication  night  with  me,  I  am 
afraid  I  will  not  be  permitted  the  pleasure  of  being 
with  you.  You  do  well  in  honouring  the  memory  of 
Joe  Brady  and  his  comrades.  In  behalf  of  the  princi- 
ple for  which  they  died  every  Irishman  will  contend. 
That  principle  freely  translated  is  '  Ireland  for  the 
Irish.'  England  sought  to  disgrace  them,  and  she  did 
so  because  she  feared  the  effect  of  their  terrible  but 
heroic  example  and  self-sacrificing  devotion.  That  in 
itself  would  be  a  reason  why  Irishmen  should  honour 
them.  May  the  influences -of  their  heroism  go  on 
widening  and  never  cease  to  operate  until  English 
domination  is  swept  utterly  from  the  soil  of  Ireland. 
—Yours  truly,  PAiniCK   Ford." 

Did  you  see  that  letter  ?— I  do  not  know  that  I 
ever  saw  it  or  heard  it  read  before. 
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To  the  best  of  your  lecollection,  you  have  not  ? — 
To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I  have  not.  I  take  it 
as  representing  Mr.  Ford's  view  at  the  time.  I  knew 
at  the  time  that  Mr.  Ford  had  advocated  the  emergency 
policy,  and  had  expressed  sentiments  of  that  kind  in 
those  words. 

This  is  not  advocating  the  emergency  fund.  It  is 
in  honour  of  Joe  Brady,  who  "  died  for  the  principle 
on  behalf  of  which  every  Irishman  will  contend," 
and  he  speaks  of  his  ' '  heroic  example  and  self- 
sacrificing  devotion."  Had  you  language  of  that  kind 
in  your  mind  when  you  gave  a  character  to  Mr.  Ford  ? 
— I  never  read  that  before.  It  is  the  expression  of 
Mr.  Ford's  sentiments,  I  knew  there  was  a  general 
advocacy  of  that  kind  going  on,  and  I  said  that  I 
believed  Mr.  Ford  advocated  these  things  conscienti- 
ously ;  but  that  does  not  mean  that  I  approve  of  his 
language. 

You  also  gave  a  character  to  Mr.  John  Boyle 
O'Reilly  ?— Yes. 

You  said  you  considered  him  a  good  Christian  man  ? 
— Yes  ;  unfortunately  the  records  of  Christianity  show 
that  there  are  such  men. 

Did  jou  know  C Meagher  Condon  in  connexion  with 
the  Land  League  P — I  do  not  know  that  he  was  ever  a 
member  of  the  Land  League. 

As  supporting  the  policy  of  the  League  ? — I  think 
he  would  sympathize  with  the  policy  of  the  Land 
League. 

Do  you  remember  that  he  was  the  chairman  of  Mr. 
Parnell's  reception  committee  at  Washington  ? — He 
might  have  been,  and  jet  not  be  a  Land  Leaguer.  He 
might  have  taken  care  on  that  occasion  to  show 
courtesy  to  Mr.  Parnell,  and  yet  be  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  Mr.  Parnell's  movement. 

I  find  there  is  a  letter  from  him  apologizing  for  not 
being  able  to  attend  the  Joe  Brady  memorial  meet- 
ing ? — Very  likely  he  would  do  so.  He  was  a  very 
advanced  man. 

Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  Arthur  Forres- 
ter attended  that  meeting  ?— No  ;  I  never  interested 
myself  very  much  in  the  doings  and  sayings  of  Arthur 
Forrester. 

I  understood  you  to  say  that  Mr.  Arthur  Forrester 
was  now  a  repentant  sinner  in  coimexion  with  these 
kind  of  utterances  ?— I  do  not  know.  I  have  no 
authority  to  defend  him  here  at  all.  All  I  know  is 
that  in  1886  he  said  he  had  abandoned  dynamite,  and 
would  not  take  to  it  again,  and  for  that  cause  I  am 
grateful  to  the  man. 

When  was  that  ? — In  1886.  I  was  on  a  lecturing 
tour  and  I  met  Mr.  Forrester  in  New  York. 

I  now  want  to  call  your  attention  to  an  obituary 
notice  headed  "  A  brave  Irish  lady."  It  appeared  in 
the  Irish  World  of  January  30,  1886— that  is,  at  the 
time  when,  according  to  you,  Mr.  Ford  had  aban- 
doned all  idea  of  the  dynamite  policy.     (Heading)  :— 

"  On  Sunday  morning,  Jan.  24,  there  died  in 
Brooklyn  an  Irishwoman  who  had  been  identified  with 
almost  every  national  movement  In  this  century.  Born 


in  Dublin  in  1826,  Mrs.  Jane  MacMabon,  daughter  of 
Edward  Gannon,  a  prominent  citizen,  whose  house  was 
the  rendezvous  of ,  the  leading  spirits  of  the  ('atholie 
party,  was  in  her  youth  brought  into  contact  with  such 
men  as  Thomas  Moore,  the  poet,  with  whom  she  was 
a  favourite  child,,  O'Connell,  Steele,  and  their  con- 
freres, and  imbibed  an  ardent  patriotism  that  no 
danger  ever  diminished,  and  that  endeared  her  to  the 
heart  of  every  Irish  patriot  who  ever  made  her 
acquaintance.  In  1848  she  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  Terence  Bellew  M'Manus,  in  Liverpool,  and  was 
the  last  to  see  him  off  on  that  ill-fated  journey  which 
ended  in  his  arrest  and  sAitence  to  penal  servitude. 
In  1865  she  made  cartridges  and  haversacks  for  the 
Manchester  Fenians  who  crossed  to  Cork  and  Dublin. 
In  1867,  her  house,  always  open  to  an  Irish  political 
refugee,  was  the  resting-place  of  every  hunted  fugi- 
tive from  the  bloodhounds  of  British  law.  John 
Carroll  and  Charles  Moorhouse  were  found  sheltered 
in  her  house  after  the  daring  rescue  of  Kelly  and 
Deasy.  Faithful  to  the  last,  although  her  own  husband 
was  in  prison  awaiting  trial  on  the  same  charge,  she 
did  not  hesitate  to  volunteer  her  services  as  a  witness 
to  prove  an  alibi  for  Carroll  and  Moorhouse,  and  at 
this  very  time  had  hidden  in  her  house  another  bunted 
Irishman,  Stephen  Houlahan,  who  had  assisted  in  the 
breaking  of  the  prison  van.  Later  stdl,  she  went  to 
reside  with  her  son-in-law,  Arthur  M.  Forrester,  in 
Dublin,  and  here  again,  in  1883,  was  found  in  conflict 
with  the  English  authorities." 

Did  you  know  Mrs.  MacMabon  ? — No. 

Does  not  that  article  recall  the  name  to  you  at  all  ? 
—No. 

Stephen  Houlahan,  was  he  engaged  in  the  attack  on 
the  Manchester  prison  van  ?— I  do  not  remember  llie 
name. 

Do  you  know  whether  Arthur  Forrester  lived  in 
Dublin  ? — No.  I  knew  he  lived  in  Manchester  at  one 
time,  and  I  think  I  told  you  yesterday  that  I  knew 
his  mother-in-law  iu  Manchester,  If  that  is  the  same 
lady,  then  I  knew  Mrs.  MacMabon.  , 

I'he  name  MacMahon  is  a  very  common  one  in  Ire- 
land ?— Mrs.  MacMahon,  spoken  of  in  Ireland,  is  like 
speaking  of  Mrs.  Jones  in  Wales. 

(Heading)— 

"  On  the  night  of  Saturday,  January  13,  1883,  when 
the  wholesale  arrests  of  the  Dublin  Invincibles  took 
place,  Mrs.  MacMahon  was  arrested  in  the  house  of 
one  of  them,  Joe  Mullet,  and  marched,  at  1  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  by  a  police  escort,  in  a  pelting  and 
merciless  shower  of  rain, through  mud  and  slush,  across 
the  whole  extent  of  the  city,  to  her  own,  which  was 
subjected  to  a  rigorous  search  while  the  peelers  stood 
guard  over  the  poor  old  woman  with  drawn  revolvers, 
to  terrify  her  into  the  betrayal  of  some  of  the  Invin- 
cible secrets  they  believed  she  possessed.  They 
failed,  though  at  the  very  moment  they  were  terror- 
izing her  she  had  concealed  in  her  bosom  documents 
that  had  been  intrusted  to  her  by  Mullet.  In  the 
Dublin  trials  she  appeared  as  a  witness  to  prove  an 
alibi  for  Michael  Fagan,  the  third  of  the  Invincibles 
hanged,  and  had  to  pass  a  terrible  ordeal  of  cross- 
examination  from  the  Crown  counsel  as  to  her  know- 
ledge of  the  whereabouts  of  uncaptured  Invincibles, 
whose  hiding-places  she  was  believed  to  know.  The 
awful  stress  of  these  troublesome  times  broke  down  a 
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constitution  always  delicate,  and  when"  she  quitted 
t}ie  scenes  of  cruel  oppression  and  tyranny  that  she 
had  made  every  sacrifice  to  destroy,  and  arrived  in 
this  country  in  June  of  last  year,  only  a  wreck  of  the 
brave  friend  of  Moore,  O'Connell,  McManus,  the 
Fenians,  and  the  Invincibles  remained.  For  a  few 
months  only  she  lived  to  enjoy  the  free  air  and  the 
glorious  Christianity  of  this  Republic.  She  loved 
'  every  star  and  stripe  in  its  banner,  second  with  a 
love  to  that  only  she  bore  for  the  old  green  flag.  She 
died  fortified  by  all  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  her  last  moments  were  soothed  by  the  sympathi- 
zing presence  of  such  old  friends,  both  of  Ireland's 
cause  and  her  own  self,  as-  John  Walsh  and  Frank 
Byrne,  whom  England  strove  so  hard  to  have  extra- 
dited. Captain  E.  O'Meagher  Condon,  the  author  of 
the  slogan  '  God  Save  Ireland,'  and  her  devoted 
hu.sband  and  daughter,  to  whom,  as  well  as  her  at- 
tached son-in-law,  Arthur  M.  Forrester,  of  our  staff, 
at  whose  home  she  died,  we  offer  our  condolence  in 
this  their  hour  of  sorrow.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Pamell 
Parliamentary  Fund  Association  of  the  Ninth  Ward, 
Brooklyn,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  : — 

"  '  Resolved, — That  we  tender  to  the  family  and 
friends  of  Mrs.  John  MacMahon,  who  departed  this 
life  this  morning, our  sincere  expression  of  condolence 
and  regret,  knowing  as  we  do  that  the  deceased  lady 
was  through  life  a  firm  and  devoted  friend  of  Ireland, 
and  was  closely  identified  with  every  national  move- 
ment during  the  past  22  years.  Her  connexion  with 
the  defences  of  the  Manchester  martyrs  in  1867,  and 
herevidence  in  favour  ot  the  Irish  patriot  M.  Fagan, 
who  was  brutally  murdered  by  theEngllsb  Government 
because  of  his  connexion  with  the  execution  of  two  of 
the  English  enemy  in  the  Fhcenix  Park,    Dublin,    in 

1883,  have  endeared  her  to  the  hearts  of  all  of  the 
Irish  people  who  are  acquainted  with  the  facts. 
A  lady  in  the  full  and  complete  sense  of  the  word, 
she  lived  a  life  of  exemplary  purity,  and  died  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  consolations  of  her  faith,' 

"  The  resolution  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Richard  Mac 
Hale,  seconded  by  Mr.  Frank  Byrne,  and  supported  by 
Mr.  John  Walsh.  Both  of  the  latter  gave  touching 
instances  that  had  come  within  their  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  readiness  of  expedient,  courage,  and 
fidelity  of  the  deceased  lady." 

Witness. — I  think  it  is  obvious,  Mr.  Attorney,  that 
that  was  written  by  Forrester,  who  was  then  on  the 
staff  of  the  paper,  and  who  was  paying  a  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  his  dead  mother-in-law. 

Do  you  suggest  that  Arthur  Forrester  invented  the 
resolution  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  ;  assuming  that 
he  was  the  writer,  it  would  show  that  he  acknow- 
ledged some  of  the  incidents  on  which  you  questioned 
me  yesterday. 

You  said  a  short  time  affo  that  there  was  no  other 
memorial  ;  had  you  any  reason  for  thinking  that  in 
1884  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Ford  in  reference  to  the 
Phcenix  Park  murders  had  changed  again  ? — No,  I  hAd 
no  reason  for  thinking  so. 

I    have    been  reading   articles  written  in  1883  and 

1884,  in  which  the  Phcenix  Park  murders  are  spoken 
of  in  terms  which  you  strongly  reprobate  ?— I  had  in 
my  mind  that  Patrick  Ford,  about  1885,  had  ceased 
to    advocate  the  principles  with  which  his  paper  bad 


been  identified  for  some  time,  and  I  have  been  look- 
ing up  the  record  of  the  Irish  World  in  reference  to 
this  inquiry  down  to  the  present  day,  and  I  do  not 
think  yon  will  find  an  anniversary  since  1884. 

Are  you  aware  that  there  was  a  Phoenix  Park 
banquet  on  May  6,  1885  ?  Do  you  know  whether  at 
this  particular  banquet  in  May,  1885,  Arthur  Forrester 
attended  ? — I  do  not  ;  indeed,  I  have  not  learnt  any- 
thing about  it  ;_  I  have  been  looking  over  files  here, 
and  I  have  leamt  that  he  left  the  Irish  World,  I 
think,  in  1887. 

Did  you  know  of  Arthur  Forrester  being  at  the  May, 
1885,  celebration  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

Was  the  man  you  referred  to  as  being  on  the  staff 
of  the  Land  Leagun  J.  F,  Wall  ? — I  cannot  speak  as 
to  the  initials. 

I  think  you  said  he  was  in  America  in  1885  ? — On 
the  staff  of  the  Tribune  ;  I  found  him  there  in  1886, 
when  I  was  in  New  York ;  I  cannot  speak  about  1885. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  report  of  the  Phoenix 
Park  martyrs'  anniversary  on  May  6,  1885  ? — He  may 
have  been  there  in  the  capacity  of  reporter. 

I  only  wish  to  remind  you  of  one  or  two  incidents 
here  reported.  Did  you  hear  of  a  testimonial  pre- 
sented to  Mrs.  Frank  Byrne  ? — I  have  read  of  that. 

Who  was  Mr.  Austin  B.  Ford? — A  nephew  of  Patrick 
Ford. 

Was  he  connected  with  the  Irish  World  J-jAi  that 
time  he  was. 

I  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Forrester  are  reported  as 
being  present,  Mr.  B.  J.  Rowe,  and  a  number  of 
other  names  :  I  call  your  attention  to  what  Frank 
Byrne  is  reported  in  the  Irish  World  as  having  said 
on  this  occasion  at  that  meeting.  Mr.  Austin  Ford, 
who  then  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Irish  World,  com- 
mended to  their  warm  reception  Mrs.  Frank  Byrne, 
and  said  : — "  I  ask  you,  Mrs.  Byrne,  to  receive  this 
testimonial  (handing  to  the  lady  a  well-filled  purse)  as 
a  token  of  the  esteem  which  the  men  of  to-day  hold 
you  in."  Mr.  Frank  Byrne,  who  was  warmly  received, 
thanked  the  meeting  for  the  honour  conferred  both 
upon  himself  and  his  wife.  The  blow  inflicted  upon 
England  in  the  Phoenix  Park  three  years  ago  was  the 
greatest  since  Brien  smote  the  Dane  at  Clontarf. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  English 
connexion  that  Englishmen  were  taught  that  if 
they  meant  to  come  to  Ireland  and  continue  to 
oppress  the  people  they  would  do  so  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives.  Two  men  of  the  Irish  army 
met  and  killed  two  men  of  the  English  army. 
The  doctrine  that  the  rifle  alone  will  free  Ireland 
is  dead  ;  the  doctrine  that  the  rifle,  supplemented  by 
modern  improvements,  will  free  Ireland  is  alive.  Do 
you  know  Colonel  P.  J.  O'Flynn  ?— No. 

Edward  L.  Carey  ? — Yes  ;  I  know  him  very  well  ; 
he  is  a  large  coal  merchant  in  New  York. 

I  think  you  were  on  intimate  terms  with  him  ? — I 
have  seen  him  nearly  every  time  I  have  gone  to  Now 
York.  Ho  is  a  very  well  known  local  Democratic 
leader,  and   has   been   connected    with   the  Ancient 
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Order  of  Hibernians,  and  was   a   Fenian   in   the  old 
times. 

Has  he  been  with  you  on  many  platforms  ? — Oh,  I 
think  he  would  attend  any  meeting  that  I  addressed  in 
New  York. 

Was  he  a  strong  supporter  of  your  policy  in  America  ? 
—I  think  he  would  be  ;  I  have  no  distinct  recollec- 
tion, but  I  think  he  would  be  a  supporter  of  the 
Land  League. 

I  call  your  attention  to  what  he  is  reported  to  have 
said  at  that  banquet.     (Beading)  : — 

"  I  bear,  unfortunately,  the  same  name  as  an  in- 
former, but,  gentlemen,  none  of  the  blood  of  that 
traitor  dog  runs  in  my  veins.  James  Carey  betrayed 
heroic  men  who  struck  a  blow  for  Irish  liberty,  but 
he  perished,  and  so  perish  all  traitors  to  the  immortal 
cause  with  which  Joe  Brady  was  associated." 

Witness. — I  do  not,  from  my  knowledge  of  him, 
think  that  he  would  speak  in  that  way  ;  it  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  idea  I  have  formed  of  him  ;  he 
is  an  inoffensive,  quiet  man  who  I  think  would  not  do 
barm  to  anyone. 

I  gather  that  yon  would  strongly  disapprove  of  that  ? 
— Certainly. 

Well,  I  rather  gather  from  your  answers, 
Mr.  Davitt,  that  you  would  not  take  the 
same  view  of  an  anniversary  of  the  Manchester 
martyrs  ? — Oh,  no,  I  would  not,  I  would 
participate  in  a  ceremony  of  that  kind  with  very 
great  honour,  simply  on  the  ground  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  that  brave  and  unfortunate  man  was  inten- 
tionally killed  ;  if  he  was,  it  would  put  a  different 
aspect  on  it. 

(Reading)  ; — 

"  The  object  of  the  Irish  emergency  clubs 
shall  be  to  co-operate  with  the  active  forces  in 
Ireland  in  every  practical  effort  for  the  recovery  of 
Irish  national  independence — to  stimulate  to  deeds  of 
heroism,  to  punish  informers,  to  reward  heroes  while 
living,  and  to  honour  their  memories,  and  look  after 
their  dependents  when  they  have  passed  from  the  field 
of  action  ;  and  the  principal  means  of  this  co-opera- 
tion shall  be  by  the  collection  of  funds,  the  holding 
of  public  meetings,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  healthy 
public  opinion  in  America. 

"  The  organisation  desires  to  do  its  own  work 
without  antagonizing  any  other  societies,  but  shall 
seek  "to  bring  within  its  ranks  all  who  believe  in  the 
principle  set  forth  and  have  confidence  in  the  methods 
indicated." 

"  No  oath  to  be  taken  but  the  following  pledge  : — 

"  '  Recognizing  that  a  state  of  war  exists  between 

England  and  Ireland,  I  (name) hereby  declare  that 

I  subscribe  to  the  principles  and    join  this  emergency 

club   in  good  faith,  and   agree  to  pay  the  sum  of 

to  the  emergency  fund  till  such  time  as  its  object 
shall  have  been  accomplished.'  " 
Is  the  Emergency  Fund  still  in  existence  J — No,  I  do 
not  think  there  were  20  clubs  in  connexion  with  that 
fund  organized,  but  I  know  that  starting  that  club 
nearly  ruined  his  paper. 

Do  you  know  what  was  sabsoribed  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

Were  £2,000  in  dollars  at  one  period  subscribed  ? 
—Well,  that  was  not  a  large  enough  sum  to  destroy 
the  British  Empire.    (Laughter.) 


It  was  to  punish  informers  who  destroyed  heroes  ? 
— It  was  large  enough  for  that.  I  never  troubled  my- 
self as  to  the  amount  of  the  Emergency  Fund,  but  I 
should  be  very  much  surprised  if  it  ever  arrived  at  a 
respectable  sum,  because  I  am  sure  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  in  America  were  very  much 
opposed  to  such  a  pernicious  policy. 

I  understood  you  to  refer  to  Mr.  Betts  ? — Oh,  yes,  I 
knew  him  very  well — the  Rev.  George  C.  Betts.  Heis 
an  Episcopalian  minister  in  Louisville  now  and  was  in 
St.  Louis  for  six  or  eight  years. 

I  rather  fancy  that  Mr.  George  C.  Betts  was  one  of 
those  names  that '  have  been  referred  to  more  than 
once  ? — Oh,  yes,  referred  to  several  times. 

As  a  gentleman  advocating  moderate  views  ? — Oh, 
no,  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  would  put  him  down 
among  the  extreme  Nationalists,  but  I  certainly 
would  not  say  he  was  a  man  who  would  resort  to 
dynamite  or  approve  of  dynamite.  It  is  true  to  say 
that  he  was  a  supporter  of  the  Land  League 

(Reading)  ;— Irish  World,  March  21,  1885  :— 

"  He  believed  that  if  Emmet  werfe  living  now  he 
would,  instead  of  fighting  with  pikes  and  guns,  use 
that  other  weapon  which  modern  science  has  given  to 
the  friends  of  liberty.  The  time  was  when  England 
laughed  contemptuously  at  Ireland's  methods  of  oppos- 
ing .her,  but  now,  when  some  Irishman  knocks  a  chip 
off  an  English  palace,  England  holds  up  her  hands 
in  holy  horror,  and  straightway  invokes  public  opinion 
to  condemn  the  act.  But  no  one  should  hesitate  about 
the  method  to  correct  the  wrong  when  Might  holds 
Right  under  its  heel." 

Witness. — I  would  be  loth  to  believe  he  used  that 
language,  because  I  should  think  that  if  an  Episco- 
palian or  Catholic  clergyman  used  that  language  it 
would  be  a  very  serious  thing. 

Do  you  wish  to  suggest  that  that  is  a  false  report  ? 
—I  should  be  very  much  surprised  if  that  language 
was  used  by  Dr.  Betts,  and  I  differ  entirely  from  him. 
I  do  not  think  that  if  Robert  Emmet  was  alive  he 
would  resort  to  the  unmanly  weapon  of  dynamite. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  Mr.  J.  F.  Wall  was  the 
gentleman  you  knew  ? — No  ;  he  was  my  secretary  or 
shorthand  writer  for  about  three  months. 

I  rather  gather  that  you  do  not  actually  know, 
beyond  meeting  him  in  America,  what  he  was  doing 
there  ? — I  only  knew  that  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  in  1886.  I  believe  he  was  associated 
afterwards  with  Mr.  O'Brien  in  Canada  and  saved  his 
life  when  he  was  fired  at  by  the  Orangemen. 

I  have  asked  you  sufficient  about  your  first  visit  to 
America  in  1879  ;  your  second  visit  was  in  1880  ;  did 
you  go  between  1880  and  1886  ?— Yes,  in  1882.  I 
went  about  June  9,  and  came  back  in  August  or 
September.  I  remember  addressing  14  meetings  in  14 
days. 

Do  you  happen  to  have  any  reports  of  your  speeches 
here  ? — Oh,  I  think  I  have  a  number  of  these  speeches. 
I  fancy  I  have  them  reported  in  the  Irish  World  of 
that  period.    I  remember  one  of  the  speeches  was  io 
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Bonnexion  with  a  labour  demonstration  in  New  Yorlr, 
ffhen  I  rebuked  a  man  who  called  out  "  Dynamite." 
I  think  that  was  read  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

Do  you  remember  delivering  a  lecture  at  the  Botunda 
in  August,  1885  ? — I  do  not  know  the  exact  date.  I 
have  delivered  quite  a  number  of  lectures  there. 

This  is  a  lecture  with  reference  to  the  James 
Stephens'  fund  ;  it  is  in  reference  to  20  years  of 
Irish  history  ?— Yes  ;  I  have  a  report  of  it  here. 

I  suggest  that  the  origin  of  this  Land  League  and 
National  League  was  with  a  view  to  remove  the 
EJnglish  garrison  ?— That  was  the  way  I  put  it. 

I  now  read  from  your  lecture  in  the  Kotunda  on 
"  Twenty  Years  of  Irish  History,"  reported  in  United 
Ireland  on  August  1,  1885  : — 

"  Mr.  Davitt  then  proceeded  to  refer  to  the 
origin  and  motive  of  the  Land  League  : — The  rise 
and  partial  fall  of  the  Land  League  movement  is  too 
recent  to  permit  the  formation  of  unbiased  judgment 
as  to  its  work.  Born  of  the  people,  it  inherited  the 
people's  weakness  along  with  the  people's  might.  If 
it  won  nothing  else  but  the  admission  of  England's 
statesmen  that  its  unwritten  law  constituted  the  de 
facto  government  of  Ireland,  it  would  have  deserved 
well  at  the  hands  of  Irish  Nationalists  the  world 
over." 

It  was  your  opinion  that  "  its  unwritten  law  consti- 
tuted the  de  facto  government  of  Ireland  "? — I  may 
liave  exaggerated  the  position  of  the  Land  League,  as 
its  founder.  However,  I  am  not  going  back  from 
that  statement  now.  I  am  subject  to  the  infirmities 
of  human  nature  and  apt  to  laud  my  own  work,  and 
perhaps  I  did  so  there. 

You  did  describe  the  "  unwritten  law  "  of  the 
League  as  "  constituting  the  de  facto  government  of 
Ireland  ' '  ? — I  rather  think  that  was  a  quotation  from 
a  speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote. 

The  Attokney-Genbeal  (continuing  to  read) : — 

"It  is  true  it  was  a  new  departure  in  Irish  National 
effort.  The  appeals  which  it  addressed  to  the  Irish 
peasant  mind  were  not  born  of  the  exalted  patriotism 
of  Thomas  Davis,  and  did  not  excite  to  a  practice  of 
the  virtues  of  disinterested  patriotism.  It  appealed 
to  self-interest,  I  admit,  rather  than  to  self-sacrifice  ; 
but  who  will  say  that  in  this  instance  the  end  did  not 
justify  the  teaching,  when  no  other  would  have  aroused 
the  tenant-farming  class  to  an  assertion  of  their  Un- 
questioned social  rights,  and  a  vindication  of  their 
despised  and  trampled  manhood  ?  The  stigma — if 
stigma  it  is — of  selfishness  has  been  cast  at  the  Land 
League.  But  by  whom  ?  By  that  very  class  which 
has  elevated  property  into  a  social  deity,  and  who 
have  made  self-interest  the  ritual  of  its  worship.  The 
Land  League  has  been  denounced  for  having  changed 
the  character  of  the  Irish  peasant.  Yes.  The  land- 
lords would  have  preferred  that  he  should  remain  the 
ignorant, rentpaying,  soulless  helot,  who,  next  to  what 
was  due  to  his  God,  would  place  iu  moral  obligation 
the  tax  upon  his  industry  that  was  exacted  by  his  land- 
lord ;  they  would  have  preferred  that  his  political 
education  should  have  halted  at  the  formula  of 
Palmerston,  that  tenant-right  was  landlord  wrong.     It 


has  been  charged  against  the  Land  League  movement 
that  it  relegated  the  National  question  to  the  back- 
ground in  the  popular  movement,  and  did  nothing  to 
advance  the  interests  of  nationality  with  the  vast  re- 
sources intrusted  to  it.  This  charge  I  deem  to  be  as 
unmerited  as  it  is  obviously  flnjust.  I  claim  that  the 
movement  of  the  Land  League  did  more  to  weaken 
alien  rule  iu  Ireland  than  any  and  every  movement 
that  has  sprung  up  since  1798." 

That  opinion  you  expressed  ? — That  I  expressed.  I 
may  have  been  exaggerating  again, but  I  believed  that 
at  the  time. 

By  "  alien  "  rule  you  meant  English  rule  ? — Castle 
rule. 

The    Attoeney-Gbnbbal  (continuing  to  read)  :— 

"  Its  enemies  have  made  the  admission.  It  welded 
the  Irish  people  the  world  over  into  one  great  organi- 
zation against  the  citadel  of  Castle-landlord  domina- 
tion ;  it  proclaimed  the  great  truth  that  a  pauperized 
country  could  never  lift  itself  to  the  dignity  of  a 
nation  until  the  cause  of  its  beggary  was  destroyed  ; 
and  it  bended  its  exertions,  therefore,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Irish  landlordism.  This  vile,  demoralizing 
system  is  not  yet  overthrown,  I  admit.  Far  from  it, 
I  regret  ;  but  the  means  for  its  complete  annihilation 
are,  thank  God,  always  within  reach  of  our  people, 
and  Eternal  Justice  itself  has  decreed  its  doom." 

Tell  me,  would  not  these  sentiments  be  calculated 
to  inflame  your  hearers  against  the  landlords  ? — No. 
It  might  raise  a  feeling  against  the  landlord  system.  I 
never  preached  any  crusade  against  any  individual 
landlord  in  Ireland. 

The   Attornet-Geneeal    (continuing  to  read)  :— 

"  But  the  Land  League  worked  directly  as  well  as 
indirectly  in  the  advancement  of  the  National  cause. 
It  captured  the  municipalities  and  other  public  boards 
nearly  all  over  Ireland  from  the  hands  of  the  West 
Britons.  It  taught  the  country  that  wherever  there 
was  a  repreFentative  post  occupied  by  an  enemy  there 
a  Nationalist  should  be  placed ;  and  it  began  the  work 
of  driving  out  the  anti-Nationalists  from  such  posi- 
tions when  it  evicted  the  landlords  from  the  con- 
stituencies in  1880  and  enabled  Mr.  Farnell  to  return 
the  men  who  elected  him  to  the  leadersbip  of  the 
Irish  Parliamentary  party.  From  its  ashes,  as  you 
know,  the  present  National  League  has  sprung  ;  and 
with  all  the  record  of  solid  work  performed  for  the 
National  cause,  the  Land  League  can  well  afford  to 
wait  the  favourable  verdictofimpartial  Irish  history." 

Mr.  Redmond  was  at  that  meeting  ? — Both  brothers 
were  there,  I  think. 

Mr.  W.  Redmond  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  remember  his  speech  ?— Yes. 

Was  it  of  a  violent  character  ?— I  would  not  call  it 
violent.  Mr. W.Redmond  is  an  enthusiastic  National- 
ist, but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  violence  in  his 
nature.  I  remember  that  at  that  meeting  an  attack 
was  made  upon  me  by  some  member  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary party,  who  thought  that  I  was  unjust  to  Mr. 
Parnell. 

Did  you  speak  at  Bodyke  in  June,  1887  ?— Several 
times.  I  made  some  very  strong  speeches  during  the 
Bodyke  eviction  period. 
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Did  you  say,  "  I  trust  that  every  man  here  to-day 
will  have  registered  in  his  heart  a  vow,  which  I  made 
30  years  ago,  to  bear  towards  England  and  England's 
Government  in  Ireland  all  the  concentrated  hate  of 
my  Irish  nature  "? — Yes,  I  remember  using  very 
strong  language  of  that  kind.  I  think  I  made  a  cor- 
rection the  following  day  of  some  words  attributed  to 
me  in  that  speech. 

Did  you  say  "  I  and  others  have  been  preaching  to 
our  people  for  the  last  six  or  eight  years,  '  Do  not  be 
guilty  of  any  outrage,  do  not  commit  acts  of  violence, 
do  not  break  the  law.'  I  say  here  to-daylam  heartily 
ashamed  of  having  given  such  advice  to  the  Irish 
people  "  ? — Yes,  I  remember  that  ;  but  I  do  not 
regret  that  I  denounced  outrage.  I  delivered  that 
speech  while  suffering  under  the  greatest  excitement. 
I  had  witnessed  the  evictions  on  that  day  and  had 
seen  a  poor  old  woman,  SO  years  uf  age  .dragged  forcibly 
out  of  her  house  by  the  emergency  men  and  ofScers  of 
the  law. 

"  We  have  sworn  to  carry  on  the  flght  until  land- 
lord tyranny  is  destroyed  in  Ireland."  Did  you  say 
that  ? — Yes  ;  bat  I  may  tell  you  that  I  visited  before- 
hand every  house  from  which  people  were  to  be 
evicted,  and  removed  from  them  every  weapon,  pitch- 
forks, &c.,  which  might  be  used  by  maddened  people 
in  defiance  of  the  law.  No  outrage  was  committed 
on  this  occasion,  and  I  believe  that  now  the  people 
and  the  landlord  are  getting  on  very  well  together. 

What  was  the  correction  which  you  made  ? — I  think 
I  made  a  correctionVvith  reference  to  the  expression 
as  to  Ireland's  hatred  of  England.  It  was  a  trivial 
correction. 

It  does  not  alter  the  substance  of  what  you  said  ? 
— No.  I  feel  very  strongly  on  the  subject  of  evictions, 
and  I  do  not  like  going  to  evictions  because  they 
excite  me.  I  think  they  are  the  cause  of  nearly  all, 
if  not  all,  the  agrarian  crime  in  Ireland. 

Do  you  remember  speaking  at  Swords  and  saying 
"  I  will  not  take  back  one  syllable  uttered  by  me  in 
Bodyke  while  gazing  with  burning  heart  at  the 
dastardly  deeds  perpetrated  by  England's  armed  mer- 
cenaries at  the  behest  of  an  accursed  land  system  "? 
— I  do  remember  that.  I  felt  very  strongly  when 
witnessing  those  evictions,  and  I  believe  that  if  I 
could  have  collected  arms  enough  in  that  county,  I 
would  have  risked  my  life  to  prevent  the  evictions. 
It  is  a  crime  against  civilization  and  everything  that 
man  holds  dear  to  pull  down  thei  houses  built  by  the 
people  themselves  because  they  owe  a  few  years' 
rent  to  an  absentee  landlord. 

Did  you  see  anything  of  P.  J.  Sheridan  when  you 
went  to  America  ? — I  have  not  seen  him  since  1881. 

You  knew  him  while  he  was  working  for  the  Land 
League  ? — I  did.    I  knew  ho  was  an  organizer. 

You  saw  him  from  time  to  time  ? — I  did,  but  not 
often.    We  were  never  intimate  friends. 

He  left  Ireland  in  the  early  part  of  1883,  did  he 
not  ? — I  do  not  know  that  he  was  in  Ireland  at  all  in 
1883, 


You  did  not  see  him  after  the  beginning  of  1883  ?— 
I  did  not. 

Did  you  tee  Brennan  in^merica  ? — Yes  ;  he  is  an 
intimate  friend  of  mine.  He  is  a  prosperous  merchant 
in  Omaha.  I  saw  him  in  Ireland  at  the  latter  end  of 
1882  or  the  early  part  of.  1883. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  in  Ireland'  after  the  beginning 
of  1883  ?— No. 

Patrick  Egan — did  you  see  him  after  the  beginning 
of  1883  ? — No  ;  nor  have  I  seen  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  other  Irishmen  who  have  gone  to  America. 

Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Bourke,  Mr.  Egan's  partner, 
after  the  beginning  of  1883  ? — Mr.  Bourke  is  now  one 
of  the  most  respected  merchants  in  Dublin.  He  has 
never  been  charged  with  any  offence,  but  being  a 
highly  respected  man  he  was,  like  many  other  such, 
arrested  and  imprisoned  without  trial. 

Did  not  Mr.  Bourke  go  to  America  Pr— Certainly. 
He  paid  a  visit  to  Thomas  Brennan,  his  nephew,  in 
1886.  In  your  opening  statement  you  referred  to  Mr. 
Bourke  as  a  brother-in-law  of  Patrick  Egan,  and  the 
statement  was  repeated  by  Le  Caron  and  other  wit- 
nesses. As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  relationship 
between  them. 

I  was  in  error  about  Mr.  Bourke.  I  confounded  his 
name  with  another.  He  went  over  to  America  then  as 
a  casual  visitor  ? — Yes.  He  was  never  connected  with 
any  revolutionary  or  secret  society. 

Do  you  know  where  Boyton  is  now  ? — I  have  heard 
that  he  is  in  South  Africa,  but  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  it.     I  saw  him  here  in  London  in  1884  or  1885. 

Do  you  know  Frank  Byrne  ?— I  have  met  him 
possibly  three  times  in  my  life.  I  think  I  knew  him 
in  Manchester  in  1868  or  1869,  when  he  occupied  a 
small  stationer's  shop.  Then  I  met  him  in  London  on 
the  day  of  my  release  from  Portland,  May  6,  1882. 

Is  Byrne  a  Fenian  ?— I  think  he  has  said  so  him- 
self, and  I  will  not  contradict  him. 

Have  you  seen  him  in  Ireland  since  1882  ? — No.  He 
has  been  a  pronounced  opponent  of  mine,  and  believes 
that  I  have  done  a  great  deal  of  injury  to  the  Irish 
cause. 

Did  you  know  his  wife  ? — I  may  have  met  her  in 
1868  or  1869,  but  I  have  never  seen  her  since. 

Be-examined  by  Sir  C.  Eussell. — You  have  been 
examined  now  for  two  days  or  more,  and  I  must  put  a 
question  to  you  which  has  not  been  put  by  the 
Attorney-General.  You  are  aware  that  you  are 
charged  with  coimivance  at  the  Phoanix  Park  murders 
and  with  the  systematic  encouragement  of  crime  and 
outrage.  Is  there  any  truth  in  that  allegation  ?— 
None  whatever. 

You  understand  that  that  is  the  charge  made 
against  you  ?— Yes,  but  like  many  other  charges  it 
has  not  been  substantiated. 

Sheridan,  I  understand  you  to  say,  you  were  never 
intimate  with  ?— Not  intimate. 

And  you  have  not  seen  him  since  1881  ?— No  ;  I 
believe  he  is  now  in  Colorado  on  a  ranche,  a  sheep 
farm.    He  vised  to  be  very  highly  thought  of  in  Slieo 
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and  would  not  be    suspected  of   committing    crime  or 
being  connected  with  assassination. 

What  is  Boyton's  nationality  ?— He  was  bom  in 
Clare,  bat  he  spent  some  years  in  America  before  the 
Land  League  movement  began,  and  I  think  he  became 
an  American  citizen.  I  think  it  was  on  my  recom- 
mendation that  he  was  appointed  an  organizer  of  the 
Land  League  for  part  of  Leinster. 

You  have  been  here  during  the  greater  part  of  this 
case.  Can  you  recall  anything  alleged  against  Boy- 
ton  ? — No.  I  should  be  very  much  surprised  if  any- 
thing criminal  could  be  proved  against  him.  I  think 
Boyton  never  belonged  to  any  secret  society. 

As  to  Byrne,  we  have  heard  that  he  was  secretary 
of  the  Home  Rule  Confederation  during  Mr.  Isaac 
Butt's  time  ?— Yes. 

Was  his  business  in  that  connexion  principally  con- 
fined to  England  ?— Exclusively.  He  had  never  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  Land  League  of  Ireland. 

You  have  explained  the  state  of  excitement  in 
which  you  were  when  you  made  the  speech  at  Bodyke, 
which  has  been  referred  to.  I  understand  that  the 
quarrel  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenants  has  been 
composed  ? — Yes,  I  think  Colonel  O'Callaghan  gave 
to  the  tenants  even  better  terms  than  they  sought,  and 
I  have  learnt  from  the  parish  priest  that  the  landlord 
and  the  tenants  are  living  together  happily. 

You  have  been  asked  about  your  speech  delivered 
in  the  Rotunda  and  whether  you  heard  the  speech  of 
Mr.  W.  Redmond  on  the  same  occasion  ? — Yes.  Mr. 
T.  Harrington  and  Mr.  J.  Redmond  were  also  present. 
I  think  Mr.  J.  Redmond  took  great  exception  to  what 
I  said  about  the  Parliamentary  party.  I  very  probably 
had  not  given  the  party  sufficient  credit.  I  objected 
to  the  Pamellite-Tory  alliance  in  1885. 

You  said  that  assassination  was  not  approved  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Feniaft  body  and  that  you  always  dis- 
approved of  it  ?— Certainly.  Neither  directly  nor 
indiractly  had  I  anything  to  do  with  it. 

With  reference  to  this  letter,  which  as  his  Lordship 
says  bears  on  the  face  of  it  a  meaning  different  from 
that  which  you  have  expressed,  I  wish  to  ask  you  a 
few  questions.  First  of  all,  could  you  then  have  given 
the  explanation  which  you  did  give  afterwards  to 
your  friends  and  many  times  publicly  without  impli- 
cating the  two  persons  designated  as  Jem  and  Fitz  as 
being  parties  in  an  illegal  combination  ? — I  could  not 
possibly  do  so,  and  I  trust  that  the  gentlemanto  whom 
I  have  appealed  will  come  forward  to  substantiate 
what  I  say  and  do  me  that  justice. 

Do  you  pledge  your  word  that,  first  of  all,  on  hear- 
ing of  this  matter  you  remonstrated  with  the  young 
man  ?— Yes. 

And  then,  being  absent  in  Scotland,  you  heard  that 
he  was  persevtoing,  notwithstanding  that  remon- 
strance, and  then  you  wrote  that  letter  telling  him 
that  before  doing  anything  ho  should  consult  those 
two  persons  ?— -Precisely,  and  I  wrote  to  those  two 
persons  warning  them  that  if  anything  was  done  they 
would  be  held  accountable. 


Your  action  had  effect,  and  nothing  was  done  ?— 
Nothing  whatever,  I  have  here  a  report  of  Forrester's 
examination  before  the  magistrate  in  Liverpool.  It 
was  on  bis  person  that  the  letter  was  found.  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  an  article  in  The  Times  of 
July  19,  1870. 

That  is  an  article  of  which  yon  do  not  make  any 
complaint  ? — No  ;  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  some 
observations  in  it. 

Sib  C.  Ritssell  then  read  as  follows  : — "  The 
Chief  Justice  seems  to  have  intimated  a  doubt '  whether 
it  would  not  have  been  better  to  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  seizure  of  arms  rather  than  to  have  instituted 
those  proceedings.'  "  (To  witness.)  Is  it  a  fact  that 
until  this  letter  was  put  in  against  you  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  took  what  I  may  call  a  lenienc  view  ? — 
I  am  not,  of  course,  sure  what  was  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice's  mind,  but  undoubtedly  I  believe 

The  Attornet-QekbeAL.— This  is  nothing  that  ap- 
pears  in  the  report. 

Witness. — I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  The  Times  to 
say  that  that  is  a  quotation  from  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice's  observations  to  the  grand  jury,  and  subse- 
quently to  that  this  letter  was  produced,  and  I  be- 
lieve prejudiced  the  Lord  Chief  Justice's  mindagainst 
me.  There  is  another  article  in  The  Times  which  I 
wish  to  have  read  ;  I  claim  it  as  a  right. 

ThePRBSIDBNT.— You  must  leave  that  to  the  Court. 

Sib  C.  Russsll. — It  is  an  article,  my  Lords,  in 
which  Tlie  Times  seemed  to  justify  political  assassi- 
nation. 

The  President. — ^We  cannot  have  that  any  more 
than  we  can  have  a  disquisition  on  the  deatli  of 
Csesar.  • 

Sir  C.  RtTSSBLL. — I  will  not  press  it,  my  Lord. 
In  the  article  of  The  Times  from  which  I  have  read, 
does  it  speak  of  your  generosity  in  making  an  appeal 
to  your  fellow-convicts  ?— Yes,  The  Times  was  a 
little  more  generous  in  those  days  than  it  is  now. 

I  think'  you  had  never  seen  your  counsel  before  on 
that  occasion  ? — I  never  spoke  to  him  before  that, 
and  Forrester  was  called  against  my  will — against  my 
expressed  will — and  the  directions  of  the  attorney 
who  had  charge  of  the  case.  Forrester  insisted  on 
coming  forward  to  clear  himself,  because  the  letter 
was  found  upon  him. 

Apart  from  the  letter,  was  the  evidence  of 
Corydon  evidence  as  to  your  supposed  presence  in 
Liverpool  at  the  time  of  a  certain  meeting  ? — It  was. 
At  the  time  be  swore  that  I  was  present  in  Liverpool 
I  was  50  miles  away,  engaged  in  a  post-office. 

Had  you  ever  seen  Corydon  before  he  appeared  as  a 
witness  against  you  ? — I  never  saw  him  in  toy  life  be- 
fore that,  or  spoke  to  him. 

I  presume  that  when  you  were  taken  up  on  this 
charge  you  remained  in  custody  ? — Yes. 

And  that  after  your  conviction  you  were  sent  to 
work  out  your  sentence  and  remained  in  prison  ?— Fo. 
seven  years  and  eight  months. 
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With  reference  to  this  attack  on  the  prison  van  at 
Manchester,  you  have  made  your  statement,  from  jour 
point  of  view  that  these  young  men  had  no  intention 
of  murder  ?— That  is  my  firm  belief. 

What  were  their  ages  ? — I  remember  meeting  Allen 
once  in  Manchester,  and  he  was  about  J9  or  20  years 
old.  Larkin  was  an  older  man.  O'Brien,  I  think, 
had  been  an  American  officer  ;  he  was  about  28  or  30. 
I  might,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  say  that  there  was 
another  man  sentenced  to  death  on  the  same  evidence 
that  convicted  them  who  was  afterwards  respited. 

With  reference  to  the  Irish  Felon,  was  that  a  paper 
started  and  edited  by  John  Martin  after  John  Mit- 
chel's  conviction  ? 

The  Pbbsidbnt. — I  think  that  the  only  object  was 
to  trace  the  history  of  the  land  movement,  and  to 
suggest  that  it  was  due  to  Mr.  Lalor. 

Be-es:aminatian  continued.— It  appears  in  a  letter 
which  has  been  already  read,  that  you  had  while  in 
prison  been  turning  over  in  your  mind  a  scheme  for 
withdrawing  your  countrymen  from  the  secret  organi- 
zations and  conspiracies  which  had  failed  in  the  past, 
and  for  diverting  their  energies  to  some  open  move- 
ment ? — Yes. 

Without  losing  sight  of  the  other  point,of  Irish  self- 
government  ? — No. 

And  believing  that  it  would  hot  weaken  but 
strengthen  the  claims  of  Ireland  for  self-government  ? 
— Certainly.  That  is  my  belief,  and  I  will  not  dis- 
guise it. 

I  see  in  your  letter  to  the  Standard  of  May  10, 
1882,  which  is  already  in,  that  you  say  : — 

' '  I  will  only  ask  if  it  bo  just  to  hold  that  the  man 
of  mature'  years  must  be  held  to  the  opinions  of  his 
youth.  And  this,  at  least,  let  me  say  for  myself.  If 
in  the  hot  blood  of  early  manhood,  smarting  under  the 
cruelties  and  indignities  perpetrated  on  my  country  I 
saw  in  an  appeal  to  force  the  only  means  of  succour- 
ing her,  there  has  dawned  upon  my  graver  thoughts  in 
the  bitter  solitude  of  a  felon's  cell  a  nobler  vision — 
a  dream  of  the  enfranchisement  and  fraternization  of 
peoples,  of  the  conquering  of  hate  by  justice." 

Does  that  honestly  express  the  keynote  of  your  action 
since  you  emerged  from  prison  ? — It  does.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  bring  about  a  closer  friendship  and 
alliance  between  the  democracy  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  democracy  of  Ireland. 

You  distinguished  between  what  you  consider  the  op- 
pression of  the  English  Government  in  Ireland  and  the 
English  people  ? — Certainly.  I  know  that  the  people 
had  not  an  extended  franchise  at  that  time  and  could 
not  be  held  responsible  for  the  doings  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  when  the  franchise  was  extended  they 
changed  their  policy. 

The  Attorney-General  .has  asked  you  a  question 
about  Mr.  O'Kelly.  Since  Mr.  O'Kelly  became  a 
colleague  of  Mr.  Parnell  have  you  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  in  any  shape  or  fashion  Mr.  O'Kelly  has 
been  in  any  one  way  connected  with  the  Eenian  orga- 
nization P— Absolutely  none  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  know 


that  he  incurred  a  great  deal  of  hostility  among  the 
extremists  for  joining  Mr.  Parnell. 

Following  the  order  in  which  you  were  interrogated, 
you  have  spoken  of  the  Skirmishing  I'und  as  being  ori- 
ginally started  by  O'Donovan  Eossa  and  taken  out  of 
his  hands? — Yes. 

By  whom  was  it  taken  away  from  him  f — I  think  by 
the  committee,  the  names  which  were  read  by  the 
Attorney-General — Carroll,  Mahon,  Breslin,  and 
Devoy.  I  honestly  believe  that  Carroll  and  Mahon 
resorted  to  that  step  in  order  to  prevent  Eossa  from 
doing  mischief  with  the  fund,  and  that  they  would 
not  in  any  way  sanction  the  blowing  up  of  buildings. 

You  have  spoken  of  Dr.  Carroll  and  others  as  being 
an  extreme  section  of  Irish  politicians  in  America. 
What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — Men  who  were  in 
favour  of  complete  national  independence  in  place  of 
federal  home  rule. 

From  anything  that  you  have  known  of  Carroll, 
Mahon,  or  A.  Sullivan,  would  you  suggest  that  they 
had  ever  advocated  a  dynamite  policy  ? — I  would  not. 

With  regard  to  John  Devoy's  mission  to  Ireland  in 
1879,  you  have  heard  about  the  report  and  the  feeble 
condition  in  which  he  found  the  Fenian  organization 
in  that  country  ? — ^Yes, 

Was  Devoy  an  advocate  of  dynamite  or  not  ? — No, 
I  would  not  classify  him  with  those  in  favour  of  dyna- 
mite ;  I  would  not  say  but  that  he  might  have  made 
a  speech  in  that  direction  on  one  or  two  occasions  ; 
but,  speaking  from  my  knowledge  of  him  in  those 
years,  I  would  not  certainly  classify  him  with  them. 

You  have  stated  that  the  Supreme  Council  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Devoy's  proposal  or  the  con- 
stitutional movement  ? — Nothing  whatever. 

What  do  you  suggest  is  the  difference  between  the 
movement  of  yourself  and  of  Devoy  ? — Devoy's  proposal 
was  that  there  should  be  an  active  alliance  between 
the  revolutionary  and  the  constitutional  parties.  I 
never  proposed  that.  My  proposition  was  that  the  ex- 
treme National  party  in  Ireland  should  give  up  secret 
societies  and  secret  organization  and  come  out  boldly 
with  a  public  policy  of  their  own,  not  in  antagonism 
with  that  of  the  constitutional  party.  I  knew  that 
there  could  be  no  possible  alliance  between  an  ob- 
viously illegal  organization  and  an  organization  which 
was  to  work  by  constitutional  means.  If  members  of 
those  illegal  organizations  gave  them  up  I  welcomed 
them  and  was  glad  to  have  won  them  over  to  my  side. 

The  Attorney-General  asked  you  whether  in  any 
speech  you  bad  asked  the  Fenians  to  suspend  their 
operations.  What  was  your  view  of  the  effect  of  the 
open  movement  upon  secret  organizations  both  in 
America  and  in  Ireland  f — In  Ireland  it  aln^ost 
destroyed  secret  societies  ;  it  destroyed  the  I.E.B. 
by  taking  away  the  young  men  whoiUhad  belonged  to 
it  in  years  gone  by,  and  by  giving  to  the  whole  country 
hope  and  confidence  that  everything  required  for  Ire- 
land short  of  complete  independence  could  be  got  by 
Mr.  Famell's  movement.  The  effect  of  the  open 
agitation  haa   been  rery  marked  in  Ameiica.    I  do 
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not  know  about  the  strength  of  the  Clan-na-6ael, 
but  I  know  that  the  vast  majority  of  ths  Irish 
people  in  America  are  hearty  supporters  of  Mr.  Par- 
nell's  policy,  and  opposed  to  any  policy  that  would 
run  contrary  to  that. 

You  were  referred  to  the  Irish  World  of  the  6th  of 
May,  1884,  in  which  Ford  appears  to  have  started  an 
>  emergency  fund,  with  reference  to  which  you  said 
that  it  had  nearly  rained  his  paper.  Why  was  that  ? 
• — Because  an  immense  number  of  those  who  had  taken 
'  his  paper  disapproved  entirely  of  the  policy  of  the 
emergency  fund,  and  they  fell  o£F,  and  I  was  told 
that  the  paper  was  brought  almost  to  ruin  in  conse- 
quence of  that  policy. 

People  who  had  subscribed  to  the  paper  dropped  ofi  ? 
^Yes. 

You  were  asked  whether  you  had  subscribed  to  the 
defence  of  the  two  men  M'Hugh  and  Weldon  ? — I 
think  I  did  subscribe  to  a  fair  trial  fund  for  them, 
and  they  were  subsequently  brought  to  trial  and 
acquitted  of  the  charge. 

Whether  it  be  well-founded  or  not,  is  there  a  very 
wide-spread  distrust  of  the  administration  of  the  law 
among  the  Irish  people  ? — There  is  now  and  always 
has  been  as  long  as  I  can  remember.  I  subscribed  to 
a  fair  trial  fund,  and  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  a 
Government  in  Ireland  often  defrays  the  costs  of  pri- 
soners ;  for  example,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  men 
charged  with  the  Phcenix  Park  murders  the  Govern- 
ment defrayed  their  expenses. 

« 

A  number  of  names  were  put  to  yon  by  the  Attorney- 
General — Devoy,  Carroll,  O'Neill,  Torley,  Fitzgerald, 
and  M'lnerney,  as  the  names  of  persons  whom  you 
had  met  in  secret  conclave  ? — No  ;.  I  never  met  these 
gentlemen  in  secret  conclave. 

Some  of  them  I  think  you  did  not  know,  but  the 
majority  you  did  know  ? — Yes. 

My  point  is  this  ;  had  yoii  ever  met  them  in  any 
concerted  meeting  which  those  men  attended  ? — No, 
not  at  all. 

You  have  been  asked  about  your  visit  to  Connemara 
and  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  making  yourself 
acquainted  with  themea  prominently  connected  with  the 
Fenian  moveiment  ;  I  wish  broadly  to  put  this  to  you  ; 
did  you,  on  every  occasion  that  you  could,  address 
those  who  were  likely  to  be  opposed  to  the  Land 
League  movement,  so  as  to  get  them  to  join,  and  to 
stay  their  opposition  ? — Certainly. 

Whether  they  were  Fenians  or  Orangemen,  or  any 
other  class  ? — Certainly. 

Did  you  presume  with  reference  to  the  Fenians  or 
any  of  them  to  make  any  attempt  to  constitute  an 
alliance  with  them  in  any  shape  or  form  ? — I  did  not. 

And  as  far  as  your  knowledge  goes  is  there,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  story,  whatever  its 
difficulties  may  be,  any  ground  for  suggesting  that 
there  ever  was  such  an  alliance  ?— There  is  not  one 
word  of  truth  in  it. 

Whether  it  relatesto  the  I.B.B.  in  Ireland  ortothe^ 


U.B.  or  Clan-na-Gael  in  Aaaerica? — Any  secret  or  revo* 
lutionary  body  whatever.  Mr.  Pamell  would  never 
sanction  such  an  alliance,  or  be  connected  with  any 
secret  organisation. 

With  reference  to  the  spread  of  the  Land  League, 
you  have  told  us  that  Mr.  Famell  was  at  first  opposed 
to  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  the 
central  body  to  keep  control  over  the  branches  ?— 
Yes  ;  he  had  then,  and  I  believe  he  has  now,  a  strong 
objection  to  any  extensive  organization. 

Just  let  me  ask  you  this.  Starting  in  1879,  except  in 
some  of  the  western  counties,  was  the  progress  of  the 
Land  League  at  first  slight  ? — It  was  exceedingly  slow 
until  the  Government  prosecuted  me  in  Sligo  in  1879. 
The  League  up  till  then  was  confined  to  Mayo  and 
Sligo.  The  prosecution  attracted  great  attention,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  League  extended  itself  to  other 
counties.  The  League  also  received  a  great  impetus 
from  the  rejection  of  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance 
Bill.  I  was  in  America  in  1880,  and  I  found  on  re- 
turning that  the  rejection  of  that  Bill  had  had  great 
effect  in  inducing  a  large  number  of  moderate  men,  who 
had  hitherto  held  aloof,  to  join  the  organization, 
which  had  thus  extended  itself  into  every  quarter  of 
Ireland. 

In  your  judgment  was  the  combination  of  the  tenant 
classes  in  Ireland  for  self-protection  a  necessity  at 
that  epoch  ? — It  was  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
avert  the  danger  threatening  them. 

Sib  C.  Kussbll. — With  reference  to  the  questions 
that  have  been  put  in  respect  to  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Hegarty,  of  Millstreet,  addressed  to  the  witness,  I 
wish  to  draw  your  Lordships'  attention  to  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Justice  Barry  to  the  jury  on  the  occasion  of 
the  trial  of  certain  persons  for  boycotting  Hegarty  on 
March  25,  1881.     Mr.  Justice  Barry  said  : — 

"  A  great  deal  had  been  said  about  the  Land  League, 
but,  so  far  as  he  could  observe,  the  Land  League  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this  case.  There  was  no 
question  between  landlord  and  tenant,  no  question  of 
land  connected  with  matters  so  much  discussed 
throughout  the  country,  with  reference  to  which  this 
organization,  the  Land  League,  had  been  formed.  The 
suggestion  of  the  Crown  was  that  Murphy,  having 
some  animosity  against  Jer.  Hegarty  about  a  road 
contract,  he  (Murphy)  being  a  member  of  the  Land 
League,  or  having  some  influence  with  that  body,  that 
he  made  use  of  his  position  in  connexion  with  the 
Land  League  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his  own 
private  spite.  That  was  the  case  made  by  the  Crown. 
If  the  offence  was  committed,  whether  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Land  League  or  for  the  purpose  of 
gratifying  a  private  feeling,  the  jury  had  nothing  to 
do  with.  There  was  some  suggestion  that  a  resolution 
had  been  passed  by  the  Land  League,  but  that  resolu- 
tion appeared  to  have  been  passed  because  Mr.  Hegarty 
had  made  some  attack  on  a  man  named  Nunan,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Land  League,  but  it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  attempt  to  injure  Hegarty  in  the  carrying  on  of 
bis  trade  ;  therefore,  the  Laud  League  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  With  the  case.  The  charge  before 
them  was  that  the  name  of  the  Land  League,  or  its 
powers  or  organization,  had  been  made  use  of  for  the 
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gratification  of  private  spite.  So  much  for  the  quee- 
tion  of  motive." 

In  a  subsequent  passage  he  said  : — 

"  The  conspiracy  was  charged  by  the  Crown  to  have 
been  in  full  operation  on  the  22d  December,  and  the 
resolution  of  the  Land  League  was  not  passed  until  the 
24th,  so  that  it  could  not  affect  the  case.  The  Land 
League  bad  no  more  to  do  with  the  case  than  with 
what  was  going  on  in  the  Transvaal  at  present." 
And  in  another  part  of  the  charge  : — 

"  The  case  appeared  to  him  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Land  League,  or  land  question,  or  any  other 
public  topic  whatever.  It  appeared  to  him  that  if 
this  attempt  had  been  made  to  injure  Hegarty  in  his 
business,  it  appeared  that  the  organization  of  the 
Land  League  had  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  private  animosity." 

(To  witness.)  Was  Mr.  Hegarty  boycotted  as  the 
resujt  of  some  trade  jealousy  or  dispute  ? — I  think 
I  suggested  that  in  the  cross-examination  of  a  witness. 
Then  again,  people  turned  against  Mr.  Hegarty 
because  he  was  one  of  those  who  took  the  landlords' 
side.  Hisfather  diedof  famine  in  the  workhouse  in  1848. 

The  letter  was  addressed  to  you  on  December  26, 
1880  ?— Yes. 

With  regard  to  land-grabbing,  as  to  which  you  have 
been  asked  some  questions,  is  it  a  fact  that  you  never 
denounced  any  individual  landlord,  but  only  waged 
war  against  the  landlord  system  ? — Yes,  against  the 
system  which  gave  the  landlords  power  to  carry  out 
evictions. 

What  was  the  view  you  took  as  to  the  danger  of 
land-grabbing  ? — I  knew  from  my  study  of  Irish 
history,  and  of  the  agrarian  question,  that  taking 
farms  from  which  peasants  had  been  evicted  generally 
led  to  outrage  and  crime,  and  I  was  anxious  to  avoid 
anything  that  would  lead  to  outrage  and  crime,  know- 
ing that  it  would  do  incalculable  injury  to  the  land 
movement.  Men  had  often  held  their  landfor  generations 
md  had  put  all  their  labour  into  it,  yet  when  through 
misfortune  they  fell  into  arrear  with  their  rent  they 
and  their  families  were  turned  out  of  their  houses 
and  land  and  driven  into  the  workhouse.  Of  course, 
if  a  man  took  an  evicted  farm  for  his  living, 
having  no  other  course,  I  should  not  have  opposed 
it,  for  I  think  a  man  has  a  right  to  what  God 
created  for  his  benefit  ;  but  I  denounced  the  man 
who,  having  a  farm  of  his  own,  took  the  farm  of  his 
neighbour  under  the  circumstances  I  have  mentioned. 

Taking  the  case  of  the  widow  Walsh,  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  reference  made  to  her  at  the 
Philadelphia  Convention  ? — I  was  not  present  when 
that  speech  was  made. 

But  do  you  recollect  the  statement  that  the  widow 
Walsh's  son  was  not  the  true  criminal,  and  that  she 
knew  who  had  committed  the  murder,  "  but  like  the 
noble  Irish  mother  that  she  was  she  would  rather 
sacrifice  her  son  than  turn  informer  "  ?  Do  you  remem- 
ber whether  that  came  to  your  knowledge  before  or 
after  the  trial  ?—l  have  no  recollection  of  the  circum- 
stances. 


You  have  been  referred  to  an  article  in  the  Irish 
World  of  the  28th  of  August,  1880.  Are  you  able  to 
say  whether  that  is  a  present  advocacy  of  dynamite 
by  Ford  or  the  history  of  a  past  movement  ? — It  is  the 
history  of  a  past  movement.  In  it  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  part  he  played  in  the  movement,  and  ends  by 
saying  that  he  no  longer  eulvocates  the  policy  of  the 
Skirmishing  Fund. 

In  the  paper  of  the  4th  of  September,  1886,  he  says 
that  he  stands  by  what  he  has  said  ;  did  you  under- 
stand that  as  meaning  that  he  then  joined  in  advo- 
cating dynamite  ? 

The  Attokney-Geneeal.— -With  great  deference, 
the  paper  speaks  for  itself. 

SlE  C.  EUS3ELL.— AH  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  ease,  except  as  to  showing  the  state  of  his  mind. 

The  President.— That  is  so.  Wo  are  now  dealing 
with  the  state  of  his  mind. 

Witness. — I  did  not  understand  it  as  meaning  that 
he  then  advocated  dynamite. 

Sir  C.  Ettssell. — You  have  been  asked  as  to  the 
Chicago  Convention  in  1886,  and  the  supposed  draft- 
ing of  certain  resolutions  by  William  O'Brien, Patrick 
Ford,  and  yourself.  What  was  the  machinery  for  draft- 
ing resolutions  at  this  convention  ? — There  is  a  com- 
mittee on  resolutions,  nominated  by  the  chairman  of 
the  convention.  To  this  committee  alone  is  delegated 
the  work  of  preparing  the  resolutions  to  be  afterwards 
submitted  to  the  convention.  I  have  ho  doubt  that 
the  convention  was  discussed  in  all  its  possible 
phases,  but  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  resolution 
subsequently  suggested  by  me  to  the  committee,  and 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  convention. 

You  have  stated  that  in  O'Donovan  Eossa's  paper 
there  was  a  suggestion  that  the  advocates  of  the  dyna- 
mite policy  would  appear  at  the  convention  ? — It 
turned  out  afterwards  that  there  were  no  advocates  of 
dynamite  there  at  all. 

Was  O'Donovan  Eossa  regarded  as  an  important 
factor  in  Irish  politics  ? — Not  nearly  so  important  as 
he  once  was  ;  his  following  has  fallen  off  con- 
siderably. But  in  1880,  when  the  dynamite  policy 
was  first  broached  in  America,  he  had  a  strong  follow- 
ing.    In  1886  he  was  very  insignificant. 

As  regards  Alexander  Sullivan,  Patrick  Kgan,  and 
Patrick  Ford,  is  there  any  ground  for  suggesting  that 
there  was  reason  to  tkpprehend  that  they  would  pro- 
pose a  dynamite  policy  ? — Not  the  slightest.  Any  one 
proposing  dynamite  at  that  convention  of  1,200  dele- 
gates would  have  been  howled  down. 

A  reference  has  been  made  to  the  question  of  dyna' 
mite  at  the  convention  of  July,  1880.  I  want  to  ask 
you  wasM'Dermott,who  broached  the  question  of  dyna- 
mite, a  friend  of  the  Land  League  and  the  open  move* 
ment  ? — No  ;  a  resolution  was  passed  condemning  the 
Land  League  and  condemning  me  expressly. 

The  Attornky-Gbnbbal.— If  your  Lordships  will 
allow  me,  as  a  reference  has  been  made  to  Mr. 
Justice  Barry's   samming-np  is  Hegarty's    case,    I 
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should  like  to  read  an  extract  from  the  Irish  World 
on  that  subject.  In  that  paper  on  the  7th  of  May, 
1881,  appeared  a  letter  from  the-  Millstieet  Land 
Jjeague  with  reference  to  Jeremiah  Hegarty,  which 
contains  the  following  : — 

"  From  his  increasing  tyranny  and  intolerance, 
his  oppression  and  enmity  to  the  Land  League,  he 
has  been  most  thoroughly  '  boycotted.'  He  has 
also  been  beaten  in  the  Poor  Law  Board.  He 
instituted  Crown  prosecutions  agaiost  a  number 
of  our  people  for  alleged  boycotting,  and  suo- 
ceedej  in  getting  two  of  our  best  men  imprisoned 
for  a  year.  The  evidence  was  very  weak,  but  this 
viper  has  so  much  influence  at  the  Castlo  (it  is  even 
said  freely  that  he  has  a  yearly  pension  since  '67) 
that  in  the  present  state  of  the  country  he,  by  the 
Judge's  charge  chiefly,  succeeded  only  two  {sic)  well. 
On  Friday,  March  25,  when  the  evil  tidings  were 
known,  a  tremendous  crowd  attacked  his  house.  That 
was  to  show  theirr  sympathy  with  the  prisoners,  who 
are  men  of  good  families  here,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  their  present  circumstances  are  anything  bat 
flourishing.  The  effect  of  taking  them  away  at  {resent 
is  simply  ruinous  to  their  wives  and  large  young 
families  if  the  generosity  of  their  countrymen  at  home 
and  abroad  does  not  come  at  once  to  their  assistance. 
From  the  start  of  the  Land  League  these  two  men 
have  been  foremost  in  the  good  work,  sparing  neither 
time  nor  expense.  They  were  true  to  the  backbone, 
and  this  incurred  the  hate  of  Jeb'e  Hegarty. 
Their  relations  are  all  true  men.  No  expense  has 
been  spared  in  defending  them. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  John  Riokdan,  Hon.  Sec. 
"  John  Korke,  President. 
"  M.  J.  Murphy,  Treasurer. 

"  Millstreet  Land  League." 

Sir  C.  Russell. — I  will  not  argue  the  matter,  but 
I  may  say  that  I  was  pointing  out  that  at  the  time 
Mr.  Davitt  was  written  to  the  state  of  things  existed 
which  was  shown  in  the  Judge's  charge — ^namely, 
that  the  boycotting  proceeded  from  private  animosity. 
Whether  at  a  later  date  there  Hegarty  was  boycotted 
by  the  League  is  another  question. 

It  now  being  4  o'clock,  the  Commissioners  ad-- 
journed. 


F MI  DAY,  JULY   5. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  102d  sitting  to 
day  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of  the  Royal  Courts  of 
Justice. 

The  Commissioners  took  their  seats  on  the  bench  at 
half-past  10  o'clock,  when 

Sir  0.  Russell  rose  and  said, — My  Lords,  there 
were  some  points  in  Mr.  Davitt's  evidence  as  to 
which  he  said  he  would  desire  to  give  some  explana- 
tion, which  would  consist  chiefly  of  references  to 
other  articles  in  the  newspapers  and  other  speeches  ; 
but  I  have  advised  him  that  his  explanation  will  come 
more  intelligibly  when  be  comes  to  address  your  Lord- 
ships. I  have  now  no  further  questions  to  ask  him. 
He  desires,  my  Lords,  to  call  a  witness  himself  rela- 
tive to  his  own  particular  action. 

Mr.  Davitt.— I    bad   intended,  my   Lords,    to    call 


several  witnesses  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  but 
I  will  confine  myself  to  one  witness. 


Mr.  J.  J.  Louden,  whose  answers  were  very  voluble 
and  were  freqviently  indistinctly  heard, was  then  called 
and  examined  by  Mr.  Davitt.  He  said  : — 1  reside  near 
Westport,  in  county  Mayo.  I  am  a  barrister  by  pro- 
fession. I  also  have  a  sheep  rancbe,  a  cattle  ranche, 
and  a  horse  ranche.  I  occupy  about  7,000  acres,  and 
my  gross  vajuation  would  be  about  £700  a  year.  I 
hold  from  the  Marquis  of  Sligo  and  the  Earl  of  Lucan. 
The  Marquis  of  Sligo  is  not  a  resident  landlord.  He 
has  been  all  his  life  an  absentee,  except  that  in  1848, 
when  he  was  very  poor,  he  resided  at  home,  but  as 
soon  as  he  got  any  money  from  the  tenants  he  went 
away.  He  only  visits  his  estates  on  the  occasion  of 
rent  audits.  He  has  never  gone  round  to  visit  his 
tenants,  but  he  has  from  time  to  time  sent  his  repre- 
sentative to  evict  them. 

Prior  to  1879  had  you  taken  any  part  in  politics  in 
Ireland  ? — Oh,  yes,  I  was  a  member  of  the  council  of 
the  Home  Rule  League.  I  think  from  the  foundation 
of  that  party  I  took  part  in  local  politics.  The  Home 
Rule  League  was  an  organization  presided  over  by 
Mr.  Butt  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  very  at- 
tenuated form  of  autonomy  for  Ireland.  It  seemed  to 
me  so  conservative  an  association  that  I  began  my 
career  by  attacking  Mr.  Butt. 

Subsequent  to  1879  you  were  for  some  time  chair- 
man of  the  Westport  Board  of  Guardians  ? — Yes.  For 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century  Lord  Sligo  and  othe 
landlords  had  been  chairmen,  but  we  organized  an  at- 
tack upon  them  in  the  Land  League  days  and  put  them 
out.  They  have  been  out  ever  since.  As  a  member  of 
that  and  other  bodies,  I  have  taken  part  from  time  to 
time  in  the  administration  of  money  for  the  relief  of 
distress.  Some  of  the  money  came  from  charitable 
funds,  some  from  State  funds.  I  administered  the 
Relief  Act  of  1880  as  a  member  of  a  body  called  the 
Presentment  Sessions.  There  were  a  number  of  Acts 
passed  by  the  Legislature  from  time  to  time  for  the 
relief  of  distress  in  Ireland.  Distress  was  periodical 
in  that  part  of  Ireland  in  which  I  resided.  The  land- 
lords did  not  contribute  in  any  way  when  this  distress 
occurred  to  the  relief  of  their  tenants.  They  did  not 
subscribe  a  shilling,  while  the  shopkeepers  of  Eng- 
land and  Frenchmen  and  Americans  were  subscribing 
for  the  relief  of  people  who  had  been  robbed  by  the 
landlords. 

Mr.  Davitt. — I  will  ask  you  whether  this  is  a  cor- 
rect description  of  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland  in 
1879  and  1880.  (To  the  Court.)  I  propose  to  read, 
my  Lords,  from  a  book  published  by  The  Times  in 
1880.     (Reading)  :— 

"  But  nothing  will  strike  so  deadly  a  blow,  not  only 
at  the  dignity  of  Irish  character,  but  also  the  elements 
of  Irish  prosperity,  as  a  confederacy  of  rich  proprie- 
tors to  dun  the  national  Treasury  and  to  eke  out  from 
their  resources  that  employment  for  the  poor  which 
they  are  themselves  bound  to  provide,  by  every  sense 
of   duty,  to  a  laud   from    which  they  derive  their  in- 
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comes.  It  is  too  bad  that  the  Irish  landlord  should 
come  to  ask  charity  of  the  English  and  Scotch 
mechanic,  in  a  year  in  which  the  export  of  produce  to 
England  has  been  beyond  all  precedent  extensive  and 
productive.  But  it  seems  that  those  who  forget  all 
duties  forget  all  shame.  The  Irish  rent  must  be  paid 
twice  over." 

Would  you  agree  inthat  description?— Yes,  The  Times 
was  right  on  that  point  anyhow. 

Mr.  Davitt. — This,  my  Lords,  is  a  republication  in 
1880  of  a  series  of  articles  thatappeared  in  The  Times 
in  1846  and  1847.  I  will  read  the  preface  to  your 
Iiordships  : — 

"  The  recurrence  of  severe  distress  in  Ireland  has 
suggested  the  publication  of  this  volume,  which  con- 
tains a  reprint  from  The  Times  of  leading  articles, 
letters,  and  Parliamentary  and  other  public  state- 
ments during  the  great  famine  of  1845-1846.  It  is 
thought  that  such  a  reproduction  of  the  measures  then 
proposed,  or  adopted,  and  the  opinions  then  expressed, 
cannot  fail  to  be  highly  instructive  and  interesting, 
now  that,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  30  years,  the 
sister  island  is  again  suffering  from  deficient  harvests." 

To  witness. — To  what  do  you  attribute  the  recurring 
distress  in  the  West  of  Ireland  ? — To  the  rack-rents 
and  the  increase  of  rent  by  the  landlords  when  the 
tenants  made  improvements  on  their  holdings,  which 
never  gave  them  a  chance  of  saving  a  halfpenny  for 
bad  years. 

In  what  you  would  call  comparatively  good 
times,  '  what  was  the  condition  of  their  people 
who  paid  these  rents  ? — Worse  than  the  condi- 
tion of  any  peasantry  I  have  ever  seen  in  any 
part  of  Europe.     Their  staple  food  was  the  potato. 

Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  say  whether  you  agree  with 
the  opinion  here  expressed  and  the  facts  here  stated 
• (reading)  : — 

"  But  we  entertain  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
hungriest  and  jnost  squalid  bogtrotter  in  Connaught, 
whatever  his  present  condition,  it  it  should  be  con- 
sidered an  object,  could  with  judicious  treatment  be 
brought  to  bear  a  dinner  of  turtle  soup,  roast  beef, 
pheasant,  and  ice  punch  every  day  of  his  life,  without 
being  very  much  the  worse  for  the  change.  So 
thoroughly  are  we  the  creatures  of  habit,  and  so 
easily  adapted  to  the  most  disagreeable  changes.  The 
potato,  therefore,  has  no  more  claim  to  be  considered 
the  Irishman's  natural  food  than  that  very  wholesome 
and  palatable  dish  which  is  called  in  this  country  an 
'  Irish  stew,'  or  any  other  production  of  which  Ire- 
land is  proved  to  be  capable. 

"  It  is  not  in  the  physique  of  the  peasant,  but  in 
the  moral  and  commercial  system  of  the  landowner, 
that  we  must  look  for  the  natural  halitat  of  this  root. 
It  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  landlord  exacts  a 
rent  wholly  out  of  proportion,  not  indeed  to  the 
natural  wealth  of  the  soil,  but  to  the  capital  invested 
upon  it.  In  a  country  without  capital,  and  without 
that  security  for  life  and  for  property  which  capital 
requires,  the  comforts  and  decencies  of  life  pull 
against  rent.  Could  the  Irish  live  on  the  tops  of 
their  potatoes,  they  could  then  give  the  roots  to  their 
landlords.  Could  they  go  abroad  without  clothes, each 
family  would  pay,  perhaps,  ten  shillings  more  than  it 
does— such  being  possibly  the  annual  outlay  in  that 


fashionable  luxury.  The  commercial  principle  of  this 
view  is  familiar  to  every  householder.  No  person  of 
ordinary  prudence  will  keep  a  hunter  to  do  the  work 
of  a  nag,  a  horse  to  do  the  work  of  an  ass,  or  a  man 
to  do  the  work  of  a  boy.  A  regard  for  appearances 
will  occasionally  require  a  deviation  from  this  rule  ; 
for,  whatever  a  noble  lord  may  think  to  the  contrary, 
even  a  curate's  wife  will  hardly  think  '  a  donkey 
cart  '  a  suitable  conveyance.  Where  profit  is  the 
question,  the  general  rule  is  to  adapt  the  means  to 
the  end,  and  to  be  as  thrifty  as  the  habits  of  those 
with  whom  we  have  to  deal  and  our  own  charity,  or 
delicacy,  will  allow. 

"  It  is  for  a  good  reason,  therefore,  that  Irish  land* 
owners  are  always  so  ready  to  back  up  the  potato. 
'  Pat  thrives  upon  it,'  they  cry  ;  '  see  what  work  he 
does  on  a  good  dish  of  murphies  !  He  would  not 
thank  you  for  bread.'  In  ordinary  times  nothing  can 
compare,  we  are  told,  with  the  potato.  '  Bring  it 
into  England,'  our  provincial  philanthropists  are  ex- 
claiming ;  '  give  every  man  his  quarter  acre  of 
potatoes,  and  he  is  independent.  No  need  then  of 
poor  laws  or  labour  rates.'  Happily,  however, 
nature,  in  a  larger  sense  of  that  much  abused  term, 
protests  against  this  deliberate  degradation  of  her 
sons.  Every  now  and  then  she  throws  in  an  item, 
peculiarly  her  own,  which  fearfully  disturbs  the  false 
balance  of  the  base  calculation.  Blind  ignorance  and 
mad  discontent,  conspiracy  and  rebellion,  dearth  and 
pestilence,  and  every  other,  disorder  incident  to 
human  existence  reduced  to  the  Very  zero  of  support, 
prove  to  the  statesman,  it  not  to  the  landlord,  that 
there  must,  after  all,  be  an  error  in  the  account.  The 
cheapness  of  savagery  fails  to  compensate  for  the 
expense  of  controlling  its  outbreaks.  A  nation  of 
barbarians  may  be  cheap  to  the  landowner,  but  it  is 
ruinous  to  the  State.  A  costly  soldiery  and  police 
must  make  up  for  the  inferiority  of  the  domestic 
standard  ;  and  when  the  lowest  possible  average  of 
life  sinks  occasionally  to  a  level  below  the  stretch  of 
the  most  elastic  endurance,  the  nation  is  called  in  to 
Supply  the  terrible  gap. 

"  That,  in  fact,  is  what  the  landowners  of  Ireland 
are  now,  with  an  importunity  approaching  to  impu- 
dence, demanding  of  the  Imperial  Government  and 
Legislature.  '  The  potato  has  disappointed  us  for 
once,'  they  say  ;  '  so  you  must  make  it  up  tor  this 
year,  and  help  us  on  to  the  next.'  The  only  use  of 
corn  is  to  prop  up  the  potato.  Instead  of  considering 
that,  whatever  is  done,  the  wretched  policy  of  en- 
couraging this  crop  has  already  entailed  a  serious  loss 
to  the  nation  by  enhancing  the  price  of  all  other 
food,  these  gentlemen  consider  that  the  State  itself 
must  immediately  aggravate  that  loss  by  an  immense 
artificial  drain  of  food  into  Ireland,  sure  as  it  is, 
under  such 'peculiar  circumstances,  to  be  most  wantonly 
squandered.  '  All  that  Ireland  wants  is  the  potato  '  ; 
but  then,  when  the  potato  fails,  the  whole  nation  is 
to  advance  a  loan  or  a  gift,  for  it  is  much  the  same 
thing,  to  the  amount  of  three  or  four  million  quarters 
of  wheat  in  order  to  make  up  the  failure.  This  is 
like  doing  without  warm  clothing,  but  reproaching 
one's  neighboufs  with  inhumanity  because,  when  the 
winter  does  at  last  set  in,  they  will  not  part  with 
their  blankets  and  greatcoats.  If  we  are  exaggerating 
the  tone  of  these  aristocratic  inendioants,  we  beg  to 
refer  to  their  words.  At  a  great  meeting  of  landlords 
held  at  Castlebar  last  Saturday,  the  Sari  of  Lucan 
presiding,  the  Maigais  bi  Sligo  proposed  and  carried. 
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■we    have  no  doubt  very  triumphantly,  the  following 
resolution  "  : — 

The     two     landlords   there    mentioned    were    Mayo 
landlords  ? — Yes,  both  were  my  landlords. 

I  will  conclude  this  extract  with  these  words  and 
ask  your  attention  to  them. 

SiK  H.  James.— What  was  the  resolution  ? 

Mr.  Davitt.— I  will  read  it  :— 

"  '  Resolved, — The  social  system  of  Ireland  being 
founded  and  dependent  on  the  potato,  as  the  food  and 
main  resource  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  people, 
its  entire  loss  must  effect  so  complete  a  change  in 
the  situation  of  the  country,  that  we  rely  on  her 
Majesty's  Government  taking  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  passing  such  legislative  remedies  as  its  totally 
altered  condition  most  urgently  requires,  and  without 
which  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  general  distress  (if 
not  general  disorganization)  must  prevail.' 

"  On  the  fact  itself,  unhappily,  there  cannot  be  any 
dispute.  We  are  only  remarking  on  the  naked  shame- 
lessness  of  the  admission  in  a  county  meeting  of  Irish 
landowners.  One  grain  of  confession  would  at  least 
have  helped  to  atone  for  the  error  here  revealed.  Had 
the  landlords  only  resolved  that,  owing  to  the  un- 
fortunate heartlessness,  extravagance,  and  folly  of 
themselves  and  their  predecessors,  their  tenantry  were 
dependent  on  the  least  nutritious  and  most  precarious 
of  diets,  we  might  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  hailing 
some  promise  of  amendment  ;  we  might  have  accorded 
a  munificent  grant  in  the  hope  of  return.  But  it  is  too 
clear  that  so  long  as  the  State  is  ready,  at  the  cost  of 
all  the  provident  and  generous  part  of  the  nation,  to 
prop  up  the  occasional  breakdown  of  this  wretched 
dependence,  the  Irish  landlords  will  still  continue  to 
consider  the  potato  the  natural  food  of  the  Irish 
peasant." 

Witness. — That  is  a  fair  sketch  of  the  social  con- 
dition of  Ireland.  1879  was  a  year  of  severe  distress 
to  the  tenantry  in  our  part  of  Ireland.  The  potato 
crop  failed  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  oat  crop  was  a 
total  failure.  It  did  not  ripen  at  all  ;  there  was  no 
sunlight.  The  distress  in  1879  and  1880  was  in  no 
way  mitigated  by  the  Land  Act  of  1870.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  should  say  it  made  it  worse,  because  it 
created  a  very  bad  feeling  between  the  landlords  and 
their  tenants,  and  in  those  years  they  were  almost  in 
open  warfare.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
Land  Act  of  1870  failed  to  give  any  security  to  the 
tenant  farmers  of  Ireland,  because  the  landlord  had 
the  right  under  it  to  give  a  notice  to  quit  and  to 
evict  on  it.  It  only  gave  the  tenant  compensation  for 
disturbance  and  improvements.  The  landlords  had 
still  the  right  of  eviction,  although  the  Act  gave  to 
the  tenant  a  right  to  compensation  when  he  was  re- 
moved. In  1876  Lord  Sligo  raised  his  rents  20  per 
cent.,  and  wherever  the  tenants  refused  to  pay  the 
higher  rent  they  received  notice  to  quit.  1872,  1873, 
1874,  and  1875  were  good  years,  and  the  landlords 
thought  they  could  raise  the  rents,  and  tried  it  on. 
When  Lord  Sligo  raised  the  rents  many  of  the  tenants 
refused  to  pay.  He  served  a  notice  on  every  tenant 
on  the  estate,  calling  upon  them  to  accept  the  in- 
creased rent. 

What  was   the   attitude    generally  of  (he    landlords 


with  regard  to  remedial  measures  for  the  tenants  ? — ■ 
They  combined  to  defeat  every  remedial  law  that  was 
introduced  by  the  Legislature  for  the  benefit  of  the 
tenant.  That  action  on  their  part  would  to  a  great 
extent  nullify'  the  efforts  of  the  Legislature,  if  not 
entirely.  The  consequence  was  that  the  tenants  had 
to  look  to  combination,  or  support  from  charity. 

I  would  ask  you  whether  you  agree  with  these 
views,  set  forth  in  the  book  I  have  already  quoted 
from  : — "  Every  working  man  in  this  island  has  an 
Irish  peasant  on  his  back,  and  may  deem  himself 
only  too  fortunate  if  both  are  not  floundering  in  the 
mud  before  next  August.  But  if  these  50,000  able- 
bodied  Irish  navigators  have  no  particular  claim,  no 
more  have  the  landlords.  Give  them  £170  per  aero 
for  their  land — give  them  their  shares  at  a  premium — ■ 
what  is  there  to  tie  the  money  down  to  the  Irish  soil 
and  stay  it  from  going  that  road  marked  by  footsteps 
all  one  way,  that  leads  to  the  den  of  the  devooring  ' 
absentee  f"  What  would  you  gather  to  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  writer  there  ? 

The  witness  was  apparently  about  to  answer  the 
question,  but 

Sir  H.  James  interrupted  him  and  objected  to  the 
question. 

Witness. — Oh,  I  am  not  going  tq  answer  that  ques- 
tion. (Laughter.)  I  was  going  to  say  this — that  all 
the  money  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  relief  of  dis- 
tress in  Ireland  has  to  all  intents  and  purposes  gone 
into  the  pockets  of  the  landlords.  It  was  simply  a 
perfect  swindle  on  the  ratepayers  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Davitt. — I  will  put  this  question  to  you — Would 
the  reading  of  that  article  by  an  excitable  and 
wicked  person — like  myself , for  instanee^be  calculated 
to  harden  him  in  his  support  of  the  tenants  against  the 
landlords  ? 

Sir  H.  Jambs  objected  to  the  question. 

The  President. — Mr.  Davitt  must  see  that  this  sort 
of  question  is  not  calculated  to  impress  us,  because  we 
must  form  our  own  opinion.  At  the  same  time  I  think 
Mr.  Davitt  Was  justified  in  putting  the  question,  as  it 
is  a  .form  of  question  which  has  been  put  to  a  great 
many  witnesses  in  this  case.  Therefore  I  do 
not  think  I  need  stop  you,  Mr.  Davitt. 

Mr.  Davitt. — I  was  anxious,  my  Lord,  to  read  these 
extracts,  because  The  Times  republished  these  senti- 
ments and  opinions  in  1880. 

The  President.— I  think  it  is  admissible. 

Mr.  Davitt  (to  witness). — Did  you  help  to  organize 
the  Irishtown  meeting  at  which  the  Land  League 
movement  was  inaugurated  in  the  month  of  April, 
1879  ?— Yes.  I  helped  to  get  up  that  agitation.  The 
object  of  the  meeting  was — first, to  obtain  a  temporary 
abatement  of  rent ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  face -of  the 
fact  that  rents  had  been  raised  in  1875,  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  legislation  was  necessary, 
and  the  object  ot  the  meeting  was  to  obtain  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  remedy  the  wrong.  The  chair  at  the 
meeting  was  occupied  by  James  Daly, a  tenant  farmer. 

There    were     two     resolutions  proposed   and   suh- 
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mitted  at  that  meeting,  I  bfelieve  ? — At  the  Irishtown 
meeting,  at  least  two. 

I  do  not  know,  my  Lords,  if  these  resolutions  were 
read,  but  I  think  them  important,  as  this  was  the 
first  meeting. 

The  Peesident. — I  do  not  remeinber  these  Resolu- 
tions. 

Witness. — They  were  written  by  Mr.  Davitt.  They 
were  proposed  and  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Davitt  (reading)  : — "  Whereas,  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  Irish  people  having  been  reduced, through 
their  subjection  to  England  and  its  coercive  legisla- 
tion, to  a  state  below  that  of  any  civilized  country  in 
the  world,  and  whereas    the  '  mouthpiece    of   English 

publioopinion '  "Did  you  gather  fromthat  thatr/ic 

Times  was  the  mouthpiece  of  English  public  opinion  ? 
— Yes,  we  have  always  considered  The  Times  as 
representing  English  opinion.  (Beading)  : — "  And 
whereas  the  '  mouthpiece  of  English  public  opinion, ' 
when  speaking  of  Continental  misgovernment  in  late 
years,  has  declared  that  '  government  should  be  for 
the  good  of  the  governed,  and  that  whatever  rules 
will  fully  and  persistently  postpone  the  good  of  their 
subjects,  either  in  the  interest  of  foreign  States  or  to 
assist  theories  of  religion  or  politics,  such  rules  have 
thereby  forfeited  all  claim  to  allegiance,'  be  it 
therefore  resolved  that  we  Irishmen  assembled  here 
to-day  in  our  thousands  do  hereby  endorse  the  fore- 
going declarations  as  embodying  the  position  and 
wrongs  of  our  misgoverned  and  impoverished  country, 
and  as  likewise  affording  us  a  justitication  for  record- 
ing our  unceasing  determination  to  resort  to  every 
lawful  means  compatible  with  an  outraged  civilized 
people,  whereby  our  inalienable  rights — political  and 
social — can  be  regained  from  our  enemies." 

Witness. — That  resolution  was  proposed,  seconded, 
and  carried. 

Mr.  Davitt. — Who  were  the  speakers  on  that  occa- 
sion ? — Malaohi  O' Sullivan,  Matthew  Harris,  Thomas 
Breiman,  John  Ferguson,  of  Glasgow,  John  O'Connor 
Power,  then  the  member  for  the  county,  and  myself. 

The  Prbsidbnt. — What  was  the  other  resolutrion, 
Mr.  Davitt  ? 

Mr.  Davitt  (reading). — "  That,  as  the  land  of 
Ireland,  like  that  of  every  other  country,  was 
intended  by  a  just  and  all-providing  God  for  the 
use  and  sustenance  of  those  of  his  people  to  whom  he 
gave  inclination  and  energies  to  cultivate  and  im- 
prove it,  auy  sjstem  which  sanctions  its  monopoly  by 
a  privileged  and  non-operative  class,  or  assigns  its 
ownership  and  control  to  a  landlord  caste  to  be  used 
as  an  instrument  of  usurious  or  political  self-seek- 
ing, demands  from  every  aggrieved  Irishman  an  undy- 
ing hostility,  being  flagrantly  opposed  to  the  first 
principle  of  their  humanity — self-preservation." 

Witness. — Those  were  the  two  sent  byyou,  and  there 
was  one  drafted  by  us,  demanding  a  temporary  abate- 
ment. 

Mr.  Davitt. — I    will     read     an   extract    from   the 


concluding    portion    of     your    own    speech.      (Read- 
ing) :— 

**  Now,  turning  to  our  own  country,  if  wehave  not  wit- 
nessed remarkable  changes  wo  have  witnessedremark- 
able  developments  of  public  opinion.  The  eyes  of  the 
Engli^Bh  people  have  been  opened  to  the  system  of  mis- 
government,  which  was  to  us  a  scourge,  to  them  a  dis- 
grace. Our  wrongs  are  now  not  only  discussed  at 
public  meetings  and  in  the  Press,  they  are  debated  in 
the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  ballot  has  placed 
almost  unlimited  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
If  our  grievances  be  not  now  speedily  redressed  we 
have  only  ourselves  to  blame.  If  measures,  having 
for  their  object  the  vindication  of  popular  rights,  are 
rejected,  it  is  because  our  representatives  misrepresent 
or  betray  us.  Let  the  people  of  Ireland  return  true 
men,  and  in  a  short  time  you  will  have  a  land  Bill 
which  will  leave  you  secure  in  your  homes  for  ever-^ 
a  Parliament  on  College-green.  Then  will  arrive 
the  time  when  Ireland  will  be  mistress  of  her  own 
destiny,  then  will  arrive  the  time  when  it  will  be  thn 
duty  of  Irishmen  to  undertake  the  consideration  of 
those  social  problems  upon  the  solution  of  which  will 
depend  the  place  their  country  will  take  amongst  the 
nations  of  the  earth." 

The  Witness. — I  was  alluding  to  the  ballot  and  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  ;  I  wishdfl  to  substitute  the 
ballot  for  bullets,  and  to  turn  the  attention  of  the 
people  from  secret  societies  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  whereby  they  might  redress  their  wrongs 
through  Parliament  ;  I  had  the  getting  up  of  the 
meeting  myself,  and  I  can  honestly  say  that  was  our 
object.  The  next  meeting  with  which  I  was  con- 
nected was  that  at  Westport.  It  was  important  because 
of  the  presence  of  Mr.  Pamell  and  Mr.  Davitt  ;  Mr. 
Pamell  was  one  of  the  speakers. 

Mr.  Davitt. — Did  Mr.  Pamell  propose  this  resolu- 
tion?   (Beading)  :  — 

"  That  whereas  many  landlords,  by  successfully 
asserting  in  the  Courts  of  law  their  power  to  arbitra- 
rily increase  their  rents,  irrespective  of  the  value  of 
the  holding  of  their  estate,  have  rendered  worthless 
the  Land  Act  of  1870  as  a  means  of  protection  to  the 
Irish  tenants,  we  hereby  declare  that  not  only  politi- 
cal expediency,  but  justice  and  the  vital  interests  of 
Ireland  demand  such  a  readjustment  of  the  land  tenure 
— a  readjustment  based  upon  the  principle  that  the 
occupier  of  the  land  shall  be  owner  thereof — as  will 
prevent  further  confiscation  of  the  tenants'  property 
by  unscrupulous  landlords,  and  will  secure  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  their  natural  rights  to  the  soil  of 
their  country." 

Was   that  the    keynote  of  that  meeting   and  the  sub* 
sequent  meetings  you  attended  in  Mayo  ? — Yes. 

With  reference  to  the  organization  of  the  Irishtown 
meeting  and  the  Westport  meeting,  do  you  know  if  the 
Fenian bodyhadanythingwhatevertodo  with  that  work? 
— No,  they  had  not  as  a  body.  There  may  have  been 
Fenians  present,  but  not  as  a  body.  I  had  chiefly  to 
do  with  the  organization  of  the  Westport  meeting  ;  I 
paid  the  expenses  of  that  meeting.  I  had  been  con- 
nected with  a  local  tenants'  defence'  association 
before  that  ;  I  was  president  of  it.  The  Land  League 
had  not  been  then  founded.    Not  a  shilling  of  money 
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came  to  me  from  America  or  Dublin,  or  any  other 
quarter  with  reference  to  the  organization  of  these 
meetings  at  Westport  and  Irishtown.  After  the  West- 
port  meeting  the  agitation  extended  into,  all  parts  of 
Mayo,  and  I  attended  many  more  meetings,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Brennan,  Mr.  Davitt,  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  John  O'Connor  Power.  I  remember  the 
convention  held  in  Castlebar  on  August  16,  1879,  at 
which  the  Land  League  of  Mayo  was  founded  ;  I  was 
elected  president  of  the  Land  League.  Mr.  Davitt 
had  to  do  with  the  bringing  together  of  that  conven- 
tion'; no  secret  organization'had  to  do  with  it  ;  there 
were  individual  Fenians  present.  I  never  belonged  to 
a  secret  society.  The  people  of  Mayo  and  other 
Western  counties  came  spontaneously  into  the  agita- 
tion to  support  it  ;  the  people  of  Ireland  always 
looked  upon  the  land  as  their  own,  and  as  long  as  I 
remember  they  looked  upon  the  landlords  as  robbers  ; 
they  remembered  that  the  laud  belonged  to  the  Celts. 
At  '.he  time  when  it  was  declared  from  public  plat- 
forms and  in  the  Press  that  severe  distress,  if  not 
famine,  was  to  be  apprehended  in  the  West  of  Ire- 
land, the  landlords  or  their  agents  on  the  grand  jury 
in  Mayo  passed  a  resolution  demanding  additional 
powers  from  the  Government  to  meet  the  agitation  ; 
the  old  cry  of  coercion  was  raised  at  that  time.  Steps 
were  taken  by  the  landlords  to  evict  wholesale  ;  that 
was  in  July,  1880.  In  1880  there  was  a  Relief  of 
Distress  Act  passed,  and  the  Presentment  Sessions  had 
the  administration  of  the  funds  of  that  Act,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  myself  and  one  other,  that  body  was 
composed  of  the  landlord  class  ;  the  money  was  given 
not  to  the  poor,  but  to  contractors,  who  gave  it  to 
their  friends,  who  paid  it  to  the  landlords  in  rent.  It 
was  a  system  of  road  making,  and  the  roads  were  let 
out  to  contractors.  I  remember  the  conference  at  the 
Imperial  Hotel  in  Dublin,  at  which  Mr.  Pamell 
founded  the  Land  League,  and  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Parnell  asking  for  my  co-operation. 

Mr.  Davitt  (reading)  : — 

"  Avondale,  Rathdrum,  Sept.  29,  1879. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — Some  friends  have  urged  upon  me 
the  strong  desirability  of  forming  a  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  appealing  to  our  countrymen  abroad,  and 
more  especially  in  America,  for  assistance  in  forward- 
ing the  new  land  agitation  in  favour  of  the  ownership 
of  the  soil  by  the  occupier,  and  also  for  the  purpose 
of  upholding  the  tenants  during  this  terrible  crisis  by 
the  promotion  of  organization.  I  enclose  you  a  copy 
of  the  appeal  that  we  have  drawn  up,  and  trust  that 
you  will  permit  yourself  to  be  added  to  the  oom- 
.  mittee  and  allow  your  name  to  be  appended  to  the 
appeal.  "  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Chas.  S.  Pabhell. 

"J.  J.  Louden,  Esq.,  B.L." 

Witness. — That  was  the  first  movement  to  extend  the 
organization  of  which  I  was  president  to  all  Ireland. 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  Parnell  asking  him  to  put  my  name 
down  as  a  member  of  the  committee.  I  became  a 
member  of  the  executive  in  Dublin,  and  the  organiza- 
tion in  Mayo  was  merged  in  the  larger  organization. 
I  knew  Scrab  Nally  and  P.  J.  Gordon,  of  OlaremorriB, 


and  have  often  seen  them  at  meetings  in  Mayo.  It<was 
stated  in  the  opening  address  that  Scrab  Nally  and  P. 
J.  Gordon  were  organizers  of  the  Land  League,  but 
that  was  incorrect.  Scrab  Nally  may  have  been  a 
member  of  a  local  branch,  but  he  was  not  an  organizer 
of  the  League,  that  I  swear,  nor  was  Gordon.  I  certainly 
do  not  know  of  any  money  ever  being  given,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  Scrab  Nally  or  P.  J.  Gordon  from 
the  Land  League.  Gordon  got  no  money,  but  I 
believe  his  wife  got  some  while  he  was  in  gaol  from 
a  relief  fund. 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  subjects  considered  by 
the  executive  of  the  Land  League  when  you  were 
present  ? — Finance  and  ccJrrespondence  would  be  con- 
sidered. The  general  meetings  of  the  executive  dealt 
with  general  policy,  sending  organizers  here  and 
there,  and  so  forth,  and  the  drafting  of  Acts  of  Par- 
liament from  time  to  time,  such  as  the  Disturbance 
Bill. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  sum  of  money,  great  or 
small,  was  ever  given  by  the  Land  League  for"  the 
payment  of  outrage  or  crime,  or  for  the  payment  of 
men  who  carried  out  outrage  or  crime  ? — Certainly 
not  ;  if  such  payment  had  ever  been  made  it  would 
have  come  to  my  knowledge.  The  only  allusion  to 
such  a  thing  ever  made  was  made  in  the  Commission 
here  with  reference  to  the  grants  niade  by  John  Fer- 
guson, of  which  I  never  heard  before. 

Was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Land  League  to  pre' 
vent  evictions  by  bringing  about  a  change  in  the  land 
system  of  Ireland  ? — Certainly  ;  since  the  Land 
League  was  established  in  my  county  a  great  many 
ejectment  processes  have  been  served,  but  very  few 
people  went  out — they  tried  to  evict.  My  experience  ia 
this— that  in  my  CQunty  in  1846,  1847,1848,  1849,  1850, 
and  1851  whole  districts  were  cleared  of  people.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  know  anything  calculated  to  incite  to 
crime  more  than  for  a  man  to  have  his  house  knocked 
down  over  the  heads  of  himself  and  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. It  would  be  true  to  say  that  in  the  vast  majo- 
rity of  cases  the  houses  are  built  either  by  the  tenants 
or  their  forefathers.  The  Land  League  provided  shel- 
ter and  food  in  many  instances  for  evicted  people. 
Mofe  than  one  half  of  the  funds  was  devoted  to  this 
purpose  in  1879,  1880,  and  1881. 

Had  you  any  experience  of  boycotting  in  Ireland 
before  the  Land  League  ? — The  '*  classes  "  so-called 
boycotted  everybody  opposed  to  them.  I  was  boycotted 
myself.  The  system  was  one  of  social  ostracism  and 
obstruction  to  professional  advancement.  They  use 
the  Church,  all  churches  if  they  can,  to  ruin  a  man's 
reputation  ;  their  policy  is  to  destroy  every  man 
opposed  to  them. 

Do  you  remember  the  rejection  by  the  House  of 
Lords  of  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill  ? — 
Yes  ;  and  the  eSect  of  that  was  that  it  accentuated 
the  bad  feeling  which  already  existed  in  the  minds 
of  the  people.  Ttey  saw  that  the  people  of  England 
were  inclined  to  serve  them,  and  they  saw  that  the 
wretched  minoril^y  in  the  House  of  Lords  had  power  ta 
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oppose  the  deliberate  act  of  the  Commons  of  England.  It 
certainly  tended  to  produce  crime  in  Ireland  and  to  make 
men  desperate,  to  see  an  act  of  open  war  by  the  land- 
lords against  the  tenants,  for  that  is  the  way  they 
looked  at  it. 

With  reference  to  these  meetings,  official  reporters 
from  the  Government  attended  them;  as  a  rule,  police- 
men ? — Policemen — they  were  amateurs,  journeymen 
they  used  to  be  called ;  they  were  not  professional  re- 
porters. At  Williaii)stown,tho  largest  meeting  held  in 
the  comity  of  Galway,  there  were  four  policemen  pre- 
sent. At  all  the  meetings  in  Mayo  there  was  the 
Tery  best  entente  between  the  people  and  the  police, 
and  I  know  of  a  very  impprtant  Land  League  which 
was  subscribed  to  by  the  police  in  the  district. 

You  have  mentioned  that  the  landlords  of  Mayo 
demanded  additional  powers  to  put  down  the  land 
movement;  what  Government  wasttien  in  power  when 
that  resolution  was  passed  ? — I  think  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  was  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
The  Tories  were  then  in  office, and  they  took  no  action 
whatever  upon  the  resolution  of  this  grand  jury ;  they 
brought  in  no  Coercion  Bill.  That  resolution  was 
taken  up  by  the  grand  jury  of  Galway  and  passed 
unanimously,  and  yet  the  Government  did  nothing  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  got  up  a 
fund,  and  she  and  her  son.  Lord  Bandolph  Churchill, 
did  a  great  deal  to  relieve  the  distress  which  existed. 

Who  was  Mr.  James  Daly,  who  was  arrested  ? — A 
part  owner  of  a  local  paper  in  Jllayo.  I  knew  him 
very  well. 

You  have  possibly  heard  it  sworn  here  by  the  wit- 
ness Beach  that  James  Daly  attended  a  Clan-na-Gael 
meeting  at  Philadelphia  in  1883  ? — That  was  evidently 
a  mistake  ;  he  never  went  to  Pl^iladelphia  in  his 
life.     It  may  have  been  more  than  a  mistake. 

He  was  prosecuted  in  Sligo  ;  were  you  counsel  for 
him  ? — I  was.  The  charge  was  for  conspiracy,  and  I 
thinkitwas  for  sedition;  the  prosecution  was  dropped. 

You  have  spoken  of  the  executive  of  the  Land 
League  in  Dablin.  I  wish  now  to  ask  you  about  the 
organization  of  the  local  branches  ? — There  was  a 
very  large  number  of  these  local  branches  established 
throughout  Ireland,  and  they  consisted  as  a  rule  oUthe 
tenant  farmers  of  the  different  districts.  The  object 
of  the  League  was  to  obtain  the  amendment  of  the 
land    law    of    Ireland. 

Can  you  give  us  the  number  of  Land  League  branches 
that  were  in  existence  in  1881  ?— No  ;  but  I  remem- 
ber that  at  one  time  we  had  540  branches,  and  the 
number  increased  very  largely  after  that.  The 
branches  met  periodically,  usually  once  a  fortnight. 

Were  those  meetings  open  to  the  police? — Certainly. 
Speeches  were  made  at  them — say,  an  average  of  three 
or  four  speeches  at  each  meeting. 

Then,  without  entering  into  any  elaborate  calcula- 
tion, we  may  assume  that  the  totalnumber  of  speeches 
made  at  the  Land  League  branch  meetings  during  the 
12  months  was  very  large  f— It  was. 


Then,  if  speeches  led  to  crime  and  outrage,  there 
ought  to  have  been  a  very  large  number  of  outrages 
in  Mayo  after  the  establishment  of  the  Land  League  ? 
— Certainly,  if  outrages  followed  speeches. 

Now,  in  1881  the  then  Government  brought  in  a 
Bill  dealing  with  the  land  question  in  Ireland  ?— 
Yes.  The  measure  was  brought  in  by  the  then  Liberal 
Government. 

Did  that  Bill  bear  any  resemblance  to  the  Land 
League  scheme  of  land  reform  put  forward  in  1880  ? 
—Yes,  the  Liberal  Government  tried  to  please  us  and 
to  please  the  old  Whigs. 

Would  you  say  that  that  Land  Act  embodied  any  of 
the  proposals  contained  in  the  programme  of  the  Land 
League  for  the  Parliamentaryreform  of  the  Irish  land 
law  ?— Yes,  to  a  certain  extent. 

Do  you  think  that  if  the  Land  League  programme 
in  its  entirety  had  been  embodied  by  the  Government 
in  their  Bill  and  had  become  law,  it  would  have  had 
the  effect  of  quieting  down  the  country  ?— Certainly 
it  would,^nd,  more  than  that,  it  would  have  gone  a 
long  way  towards  settling  the  land  question  in  Ire- 
land. 

And  if  it  had  been  carried  out  it  would  have 
obviated  the  necessity  for  carrying  on  the  Land 
League  any  further  ? — Most  decidedly  it  would,  and 
it  would  have  saved  expense. 

By  that  programme,  if  I  am  right,  the  landlords 
were  to  be  offered  20  years'  purchase  at  Griffith's 
valuation.  Was  that  offer  higher  and  more  generous 
than  the  terms  which  the  Irish  landlords  are  getting 
now  ? — Yes,  by  25  per  cent.  And  yet  we  were  de- 
nounced for  making  it  by  the  Dail!/  Express  as  spolia- 
tors, robbers,  plunderers,  &c. 

You  have  had  some  experience  of  working  the  Land 
Act  in  the  West  of  Ireland  ?— Yes,  I  should  think  I 
have  had  as  much  experience  of  it  as  any  lawyer  in 
Ireland. 

Would  you  say  that  the  Act  provides  a  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  differences  between  the  landlords 
and  their  tenants  ? — No,  and  the  present  Government 
found  themselves  bound  to  bring  in  another  Act  to 
amend  it  in  1887. 

And  you  think  that  all  the  expense  of  working  the 
Act  and  the  differences  between  the  landlords  and 
their  tenants  would  have  been  obviated  if  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Land  League  in  1880  had  formed  the 
basis  of  the  Act  ? — Decidedly.  Those  proposals  were 
drawn  up  by  men  who  understood  the  country,  whereas 
the  Act  of  1881  was  tinkered  up  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  men  who  knew  nothing  about  Ireland. 

To  what  do  you  attribute  the  comparative  failure  of 
the  Act  of  1881  ?— To  the  fact  that  the  Act  provided  for 
the  fixing  ofrents  at  atimewhen  the  prices  ofagricul- 
tural  produce  were  going  down  in  consequence  of  meat, 
oats, and  pther'.produce  being  imported  in  large  quantir 
ties  from  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  other 
foreign  places.  A  measure  that  fixes  rents  at  a  time 
when  prices  are  falling  to  the  extent  of  40  per  cent, 
must  necessarily  be  bad,  because  la,nd  values  are  con- 
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stantly  changing.  And  whilst  these  changes  were 
going  on  the  Land  Court  were  fixing  rents  in  the  most 
irregular  manner,  some  of  the  Commissioners,  who 
knew  their  business,  iixing  the  rents  properly,  but 
others,  who  were  ex-army  ofBcers  and  persons  of  that 
class,  fixing  them  most  improperly. 

Who  had  the  appointment  of  these  Commissioners  ? — 
Oh,  Dublin  Castle,  of  course. 

And  Dublin  Castle  is  not  an  institution  which  is  in 
touch  with  the  people  of  Ireland,  is  it  ? — It  is  not  in 
touch  with  civilization.     (Laughter.) 

Then  the  people  of  Ireland  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  appointment  of  the  tribunal  which  adjudicated 
upon  the  question  of  their  rents  ? — No,  except  to 
criticize  and  condemn  it. 

You  are  aware  that  tenants  have  been  evicted  for 
the  non-payment  of  judicial  rents  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

Can  you  give  instances  of  evictions  for  the  non- 
payment of  judicial  rents  where  grave  injustice  was 
committed  ? — All  evictions  for  the  non-payment  of 
unjust  or  impossible  rents  are  acts  of  gross  injustice. 
That  judicial  rents  were  too  high  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  present  Government  have  passed  an  Act 
to  cut  down  judicial  rents. 

Was  there  any  other  cause  for  the  discontent  of  the 
tenant-farmers  besides  the  disturbing  element  of  the 
fall  in.  prices  during  the  last  few  years  ? — Yes  ;  there 
was  the  bad  harvest,  and  the  action  of  the  landlords 
with  reierenoe  to  the  Land  Act,  which  they  tried  to 
work  on  the  old  lines  by  taking  every  technical  objec- 
tion that  could  be  advanced  in  Court  against  the 
tenants.  In  one  case  I  remember  where  the  tenants 
had  been  compelled  by  the  agent  to  take  written 
agreements  which  the  tenants  had  signed  without 
knowing  what  they  were  signing.  When  the  cases 
came  into  Court  objection  was  taken  by  the  agent 
that  the  agreements  were  not  stamped,  and  thus  he 
first  cheated  the  revenue  by  not  stamping  the  agree- 
ments, and  then  he  cheated  the  tenants  by  taking  the 
technical  objection  that  the  documents  were  not 
stamped.  Thus  the  tenants  had  either  to  give  up  their 
cases  or  to  pay  the  £10  penalty  before  they  could  use 
their  agreements.  This  is  one  instance  of  the  steps 
taken  by  the  landlords  to  defeat  the  Act.  It  was  not 
the  question  of  whether  the  rents  were  just  or  un- 
just that  the  landlords  sought  to  try,  but  it  was  a  ques- 
tion on  their  part  of  proceeding  on  the  old  lines  with 
the  object  of  taking  every  advantage  of  the  tenant. 

You  have  had  occasion  to  investigate  cases  of 
alleged  agrarian  crime  inyour district  since  1879?— Yes. 

What  conclusion  did  you  come  to  as  to  their  cause  ? 

That   they  were    almost    invariably   the   result    of 

private  malice.  There  were  cases  before  the  passing 
of  the  Land  Act  where  men  who  were  known  as 
"  grabbers,"  sometimes  half-a-dozen  in  number,  used 
to  compete  for  the  possession  of  patches  of  meadow, 
and  the  one  who  got  it  was  liable  to  hare  outrages 
committed  upon  him  by  those  who  were  unsuccessful. 

Were  those  outrages,  in  your  opinion,  beneficial  or 
inluiious  to  the  Land  League  ?^They  were  decidedly 


injurious,  because  it  enabled  the  enemies  of  the  Land 
League  to  blacken  the  character  of  the  League. 
Outrages  were  committed  upon  Land  Leaguers  as  well 
as  others. 

Did  not  a  number  of  agrarian  outrages  take  place  in 
the  county  of  Mayo  before  1879  ?— Yes,  and  they 
were  made  the  subject  of  a  presentment  by  the  grand 
jury.  Between  1872  and  1879  we  had  six  or  seven  bad 
agrarian  murders  in  Mayo,  and  there  were  also  several 
attempts  to  murder.  In  the  case  of  a  Mayo  landlord, 
named  Crotty,  he  was  fired  at  more  than  once  ;  on  one 
occasion  five  bullets  were  put  into  him,  and  more 
shots  on  another  occasion.  He  was  constantly  fighting 
with  his  tenants  and  they  were  constantly  firing  at 
him.  (Laughter.)  As  I  have  already  said,  there  were 
several  bad  agrarian  murders  before  1879,  as  well  as 
firing  upon  tenants.  Those  outrages  were  all  before 
the  land  agitation  commenced  and  before  the  Land 
League  was  established. 

I  will  read  you  this  passage  :— 
"  "  '  Jacob  Omnium  '  may  be  unfortunate  in  the 
scenes  of  his  visitation.  All  places  may  not  be  like 
Letterbrick  ;  all  landlords  may  not  be  like  ^he 
Mulligan.  But  why  is  it  that  in  Ireland,  and  nowhere 
but  in  Ireland,  events  occur  such  as  he  witnesses, 
and  men  are  found  such  as  he  paints  ?  We  believe, 
for  our  own  parts,  that  there  are  no  few  good  land- 
lords in  Ireland  ;  we  also  believe  that  there  is  no 
small  viciousness  in  the  peasantry.  But  why  is  it 
that  the  former  are  lost  and  buried  in  the  general 
leaven  of  their  class  ?  Why  is  it  that  the  latter  is  so 
potent  for  mischief  ?  This  is  only  throwing  the  ques- 
tion a  degree  back.  The  condition  of  Ireland  is  not 
caused  by  the  number  of  bad  landlords  or  bad  tenants. 
It  is  caused  by  that  neglectful  and  indifferent  state 
of  things — that  want  of  system — that  absence  of  social 
regulation — without  which  the  rich  and  the  poor  are 
ever  in  a  state  of  mutual  hostility.  In  Ireland  the 
rich  man  has  been  taught  to  think  that  the  poor  man 
has  no  claim  upon  him.  The  poor  man,  neglected  by 
the  law,  has  learned  to  vindicate  his  rights  by  its 
infringement.  The  one  extorts  and  oppresses,  the 
other  cheats  or  assassinates.  The  worst  effect,  then, 
of  a  bad  system  is  thus  realized.  The  good  suffer  tor 
the  bad.  The  tenant,  demoralized  by  a  sanctioned 
iniquity,  evades  the  payment  of  his  rent.  His  lessor 
treats  his  own^  landlord  in  the  same  way  ;  and  thus 
many  are  deprived  of  the  pieans  of  practising  that 
charity  which  is  at  once  congenial  to  their  natures 
and  accordant  with  their  station.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  peasantry,  made  callous  by  the  aiiiiction  of  one 
year  and  the  injustice  of  many,  filch  from  their  land- 
lords their  legal  dues  and  from  the  land  its  natural 
tribute  of  labour,  in  order  to  transport  the  joint 
accumulations  of  fraud  and  imposture  to  some  foreign 
shore  or  remote  province.  On  the  other,  the  land- 
lord, irritated  by  the  pride  of  caste  and  the  jealousy 
of  covetousness,  blinds  his  conscience  to  the  wretched- 
ness of  his  starved  dependents,  and  while  he  stoops  to 
solicit  for  his  own  kioismen  or  household  the  degrading 
alms  of  English  charity,  shuts  his  ear  and  his  purse  to 
the  wail  of  destitute  industry,  to  the  rightful  demands 
of  the  worn  out  and  infirm  labourer,  and  the  plaintive 
supplication  oi  orphan  or  widowed  helplessness. 

"If  there  is  one  class  of  human  beings  which  more 
than  any  ptbet  shonldjraj.foj;  a  PootJjaw.with  all  their 
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hearts  and  souls,  it  is  that  of  the  Irish  landlords.  The 
present  state  of  things  should  be  intolerable  to  them. 
They  should  not  live  one  day  more  under  its  despotism. 
They  should  struggle  to  set  themselves  free  as  from 
an  overwhelming  burden  of  obloquy,  infamy,  and  dis- 
grace. No  matter  how  good  they  may  be  individually, 
their  class  is  branded  with  the  stigma  of  a  heartless- 
ness  hard  as  the  nether  millstone .  1 1  may  be  often  an 
unjust  accusation  ;  but  it  is  one  to  which  partly  their 
own  folly  and  partly  the  folly  of  the  Legislature 
have  exposed  them.  They  have  lived  and  do  live  in 
a  state  of  society  which  recognizes  no  dependence  of 
poor  on  rich  ;  no  claims  of  poverty  on  property  ;  no 
duties  of  the  few  to  the  many.  When  this  licence  is 
guaranteed,  is  it  not  natural  that  many  should  avail 
themselves  of  it  ?  When  they  do  so,  is  it  not  in- 
telligible that  the  reputation  of  their  class  should 
suffer  for  it  ?  And  when — in  addition  to  this — some 
of  their  body,  instead  of  helping  by  their  means  or 
suffering  in  company  with  those  by  whose  labour  they 
have  been  supported,  come  forward  crouching  and 
cringing  to  the  voluntary  agent  of  finglish  charity  for 
a  sop  of  his  eleemosynary  Kfortula,  is  it  strange  that 
English  indignation  should  be  kindled  at  this  shame- 
lessness,  and  should  denounce  that  miserable  system 
which  has  made  one  class  of  Irishmen  at  once  mean 
and  oppressive,  while  it  has  made  the  other  helpless 
as^laves  and  reckless  as  savages  ?" 

That  is  published  by  The  Times  in  1880  with  refer- 
ence to  the  cause  of  grave  agrarian  crime  in  Ireland. 

SirH.  jAMsa. — I  should  like  to  point  out  that  that 
is  a  reprint  from  what  appeared  in  The  Times  in  1843. 

Mr.  Davitt. — It  was  reprinted  by  The  Times  in  1880, 
and  may  therefore  be  taken  to  represent  the  contem- 
porary sentiment  of  TAe  Times  at  that  date — The  Times, 
who  brings  these  charges  against  Mr.  Parnell  and 
ourselves. 

Examination  continued. — I  do  not  think  that  there 
has  been  a  single  agrarian  murder  in  Mayo  since  the 
foundation  of  the  Land  League.  I  have  investigated 
the  circumstances  of  the  so-called  agrarian  murders 
that  have  occurred  in  the  district  since  1879.  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  Lord  Mountmorres  was 
murdered  because  there  was  a  general  belief  among 
the  people  that  he  was  an  English  spy.  He  was  a 
man  who,  notwithstanding  his  ancient  lineage,  would 
drink  in  publichouses  with  anybody,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that  he  supplemented  his  wretched  income  as  a 
landowner  by  taking  bribes  from  parties  at  the  petty 
sessions.  The  fact  is  that  the  Mountmorres  murder 
was  committed  two  days  before  the  establishment  of 
the  Land  League.  I  have  also  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Feerich  was  murdered  on  account  of  his  bullying 
disposition,  as  he  used  to  go  about  with  a 
revolver  in  his  hand  saying,  "  Let  the  captain 
of  the  Fenians  meet  me,"  and  a  rash  young  fellow 
took  up  the  challenge  and  f=hot  him  down  in 
the  high  road  in  open  day  close  to  where  5,000  people 
were  attending  a  funeral.  The  enemies  of  the  Land 
League  have  attributed  those  murders,  as  well  as 
every  other  crime  that  has  been  committed  in  the 
Bounty,  to  the  League.  The  Huddy,  Lyden,  and 
Cavanagh  murders  were  committed  at  the  instance  of 


a  body  called  the  Herds'  League.     That    was    purely 
and  simply  a  murder  league. 

Had  it  anything  to  do  with  the  Land  League  ?— No, 
except  tn  shoot  Land  Leaguers  and  to  destroy  the 
cattle  and  property  of  Land  Leaguers. 

Can  you  give  me  any  instances  in  which  Land 
Leaguers  were  so  treated  by  the  Herds'  League  ? — 
Yes,  there  were  the  cases  of  Michael  O'Neill  and 
Pat  O'Neill,  tenants  on  the  property  of  Mrs.  Blake. 
Their  cattle, were  driven  away.  Michael  O'Neill  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  district.  Pat 
O'Neill  was  a  supporter  of  the  Land  League  and  a 
good  Irishman. 

Was  the  Herds'  League  connected  with  the  police 
and  in  their  pay  ?— Decidedly.  Head  Constable 
Whelehan  had  these  men  organized  to  commit  murder, 
and  he  lost  his  life  at  that  work. 

The  President. — What  authority  have  you  for 
making  such  a  statement? — The  authority  of  one  of 
the  men  indicted  for  the  Maamtrasna  murder.  He 
swore  that  Head  Constable  Whelehan  had  these  men 
organized  to  commit  murder,  and  there  was  a  man 
called  Tracy  who  was  mentioned  to  me  as  the  author 
of  outrages.  He  is  a  bail  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
Crown  at  the  present  moment,  and  he  was  brought 
here,  but  he  was  taken  away.  The  witness  was  pro- 
longing his  answer,  when  , 

The  PREaiDBNT,  interrupting,  said  :— You  are  ex- 
ceeding all  limits  now.  Such  charges  ought  not  to  he 
made  except  on  clear  evidence. 

Examination  continued.— I  knew  P.  W.  Nally.  He 
was  elected  hon.  secretary  of  the  Land  League  in 
Mayo,  together  with  J.  Walsh.  They  were  not  joint 
secretaries,  Pat  Nally  was  elected  and  then,  in 
case  he  should  refuse  to  act,  John  Walsh.  But  Nally 
refused  point  blank  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
Land  League,  and  never  acted  for  our  organization. 
At  the  time  of  his  arrest  he  was  a  total  abstainer  and 
the  champion  athlete  of  the  county,  one  of  the  finest 
young  men  in  Ireland.  He  did  everything  in  Ms  power 
to  put  down  the  Herds'  League  and  the  emissaries  of 
murder  organizations  generally.  I  was  instructed  to  de- 
fend PatNally  in  the  Crossmolina  conspiracy  case.  I  do 
not  believe  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  crime. 

Mb.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith. — Letters  of  P.  W. 
Nally's  were  produced  at  the  trial. 

Witness. — There  was  some  letter  of  Coleman's  put 
in  here.  The  Crown  did  not  produce  that  letter  at  the 
trial.     It  was  kept  back. 

Mr.  Davitt. — Did  you  hear  the  Witness  Beach  swear 
that  someone  had  told  him  that  you  were  on  the 
council  of  the  I.K.B.  with  Patrick  Egas  ? — I  do  not 
think  he  swore  that  exactly.  He  swore  first  that  I 
was  on  the  council,  and  then  he  hedged  a  bit.  I  was 
not  on  the  council,  and  I  never  knew  of  the  existence 
of  a  supreme  council  until  Mr.  Biggar  gave  his  evi- 
dence. I  was  never  a  member  of  the  National  League. 

Cross-examined  by  SiK  H.  James. — I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Bar  since  1871.  Lord  Sligo  was  my 
landlord  in  Mayo.    The  bad   feeling  which  sprung  up 
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after  the  Land  Act  of  1870  in  the  breasts  of  the  land- 
lords against  the  tenants  was  the  result  of  the  belief 
of  the  former  that  their  rights  were  seriously  cur- 
tailed by  the  Act.  The  measure  intensified  the  feel- 
ing, separating  the  landlords  and  the  tenants.  Bad 
feeling  was  in  the  breast  of  the  Marquis  of  Sligo 
from  1870  down  to  1875.  In  that  year  he  had  the  land 
revalued,  and  issued  notices  to  the  tenants,  who  were 
not  leaseholders,  notifying  that  their  rents  would  be 
considerably  increased.  f 

Did  any  outrages  occur  after  1370  at  the  time  when 
you  say  this  bad  feeling-  existed  ? — Yes,  but  there 
were  more  outrages  in  1847  and  1848,  when  Lord  Sligo 
and  Lord  Leitrim  evicted  wholesale.  The  Land 
League  was  established  regularly  in  Mayo  at  the 
meeting  at  Castlebar  in  Augnst,  1879.  The  movement 
that  had  been  begun  before  crystallized  at  that 
meeting. 

Do  you  recognize  the  term  "  the  Nationalists  of 
Mayo  "  'i — Nationalist  is  a  very  loose  and  vague  term, 
understood  differently  by  different  people.  In  1879 
the  term  was  applied  both  to  the  I.K.B.  men  and  to 
the  members  of  Mr.  Butt's  Home  Kule  League. 

Mr.  Davitt  has  said,  "  Several  meetings  followed 
(the  Irishtown  meeting),  carried  on  chiefly  by  the 
Nationalists  of  Mayo."  Of  whom  would  you  understand 
him  to  speak  ? — I  believe  that  he  meant  all  men  who 
were  opposed  to  alien,  to  British,  rule  in  Ireland — 
that  is  to  say,  British  rale  as  existing  under  Dublin 
Castle.  I  swear  that,  the  agitation  was  carried  on  by 
men  who  were  not  Fenians,  but  a  large  number  of  the 
Fenians  honestly  took  it  up  without  any  arridre  psnsie. 
If  Mr.  Davitt  meant  that  the  meetings  were  carried 
on  by  Nationalists  who  were  Fenians,  he  stated  what 
was  not  the  fact. 

Mr.  Davitt  said,  "  Several  meetings  followed, 
carried  on  chiefly  by  the  Nationalists  of  Mayo.  I  do 
not  mean  by  them  as  a  society,  but  as  individuals." 
What  society  do  you  understand  him  to  have  meant  ? 
The  Feoian  Society  ? — Well,  I  am  wrong  there — a 
secret  society.  X  consider  that  the  language  is 
extremely  loose. 

1  Did  you  understand  him  to  refer  to  the  Fenian 
Society  ? — I  admit  that  the  language  would  go  to 
show  that  he  spoke  of  individual  Fenians  as  opposed 
to  Fenians  as  a  body. 

.Then  Mr.  Davitt  meant  this — that  these  meetings 
^ere  not  carried  on  by  Fenians  as  a  society,  but  by 
Fenians  as  individuals  ? — I  say  that  the  language 
would  bear  that  interpretation,  but  I  wish  to  account 
for  my  own  language  and  not  for  Mr.  Davitt*s,  and  I 
say  that  to  my  knowledge  these  meetings  were  not 
carried  on  or  promoted  by  men  who  were  Fenians. 

Is  Mr.  Davitt  right  or  wrong,  in  your  opinion,  when 
he  says  these  meetings  were  carried  on  by  them  as 
individuals  ?— I  am  speaking  of  the  language,  and  not 
of  the  ideas  which  may  have  been  in  his  head  ;  I  am 
not  aware  what  was  in  his  head  at  the  time. 

Is  his  language  right  or  wrong  in  this  expression  ? — 
If  he  meant  that  meetings  were  promoted  by  Fenians 


as  individuals  and  not  as  a  body  he  would  swear  what 
was  not  accurate,  because  they  were  not  promoted  by 
Fenians  at  all. whether  as  individuals  or  as  a  society. 

Then  it  would  be  incorrect  if>-  he  said  that  they 
were  promoted  by  Fenians  as  individuals  ?— Yes. 

I  suppose  you  agree  in  the  estimate  taken  by  Mr. 
Davitt  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  Dr.  M'Hale, 
that  he  was  the  first  and  foremost  man  in  Ireland  ? — 
Well,  in  1879  his  greatness  was  a  mere  souvenir. 
He  was  then  90  years  of  age,  and  suffering  from 
dementia,  from  weakness  of  mind,  the  result  of 
extreme  old  age.  .  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  men 
that  Ireland  ever  produced,  and  a  man  whose 
memory  I  preserve  in  the  greatest  passible  esteem. 

In  1879, when  he  was  performing  the  duties  of  Arch- 
bishop, you  aay  he  was  suffering  from  dementia  ?— 
Well,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  use  the  term  dementia  ; 
I  withdraw  it  ;  it  was  a  wrong  term  ;  but  he  had  not 
the  same  strength  of  mind  in  1879  which  he  possessed 
in  his  more  robust  years. 

You  are  aware  of  the  letter  which  he  wrote  of 
the  5th  of  June,  1879  ?— He  never  wrote  that  letter. 

Did  he  sign  it  ? — I  balieve  not. 

Is  it  a  forgery  ? — I  will  tell  you  what  occurred. 

No,  pardon  me  ;  you  say  that  he  never  wrote  that 
letter  ;  that  you  do  not  believe  he  signed  it.  I  ask, 
is  it  a  forgery  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  it  is  a  forgery, 
because  he  might  have  given  a  general  permission  to 
sign. 

Who  do  you  represent  signed  it  ? — Dr.  Thomas 
M'Hale,  of  the  Irish  College  in  Paris,  who  was  his 
nephew,  and  was  with  him  at  that  time,  and  who  was 
a  man  opposed  to  anything  that  was  for  the  redress  of 
the  wrongs  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Ireland. 

Do  you  say  that  he  had  not  authority  from  the  Arch- 
bishop ? — A  general  authority  ;  I  do  not  believe  that 
he  had  particular  authority  to  sign  that  letter,  and  I 
do  not  believe,  from  his  character  as  an  Irishman  and 
a  Nationalist, that  Dr.  M'Hale  would  put  his  hand  to 
that  letter. 

Did  you  ever  charge  Dr.  M'Hale  with  signing  that 
letter  without  authority  ? — I  wrote  a  letter  directly 
charging  Dr.  M'Hale  as  being  the  author  of  that 
letter.     My  letter  meant  that. 

Have  you  that  letter  hero  ? — No. 

Can  you  say  where  we  will  find  it? — Most 
decidedly. 

Where  ? — I  think  it  would  appear  in  two  papers  ;  it 
would  appear  in  the  Freeman's  Journal  immerliately 
following  the  letter  purporting  to  be  Dr.  M'Hale's. 
and  it  would  also  appear  in  the  Connaught  Telegraph. 

Would  it  appear  within  the  week  subsequent  to  the 
5th  of  June  ? — I  cannot  say  whether  it  would  be  in 
the  Freeman's  Journal  or  the  Connaught  Telegraph, 
or  both.  But  I  am  almost  certain  it  is  in  the  Free- 
man's Journal.     I  can  tell  you  the  contents. 

No,no.  We  will  have  the  paper? — I  charged  directly 
that  that  letter  was  a  letter  of  Dr.  Thomas  M'Hale's. 

Now,  this  letter,  signed  "  John,  Archbishop  of 
Tuam,"  was   published  in  the  newspapers  ? — It  was. 
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It  was  published  either  in  the  Connaught  Telegraph 
or  the  Freeman,  and  I  sent  a  letter  in  reply  imme- 
diately afterwards. 

SiE  H.  James  then  read  as  follows  ?— 

"  Westport,  June  5. 

"  Dear  Sir, — In  a  telegraphic  message  exhibited 
towards  the  end  of  last  week  in  a  public  room  of 
this  town,  an  Irish  member  of  Parliament  has  un- 
wittingly expressed  his  readriness  to  attend  a  meeting, 
convened  in  a  mysterious  and  disorderly  manner,  which 
is  to  be  held,  it  seems,  at  Westport  on  Sunday  next." 
(To  witness.)  Do  you  know  who  that  member  of 
Parliament  was  ? — Mr.  Pamell. 

Sir  H.  Jambs  (continuing  to  read).^ 

"  Of  the  sympathy  of  the  Catholic  clergy  for  the 
rack-rented  tenantry  of  Ireland,  and  of  their  willing- 
ness to  co-operate  earnestly  in  redressing  their  griev- 
ances, abundant  evidence  exists  in  historic  Mayo,  as 
elsewhere.  But  night  patrolling,  acts  and  words  of 
menace  with  arms  in  hands,  the  profanation  of  what 
is  most  sacred  in  religion — all  the  result  of  lawless 
and  occult  association — eminently  merit  the  solemn 
condemnation  of  the  ministers  of  religion  as 
directly  tending  to  impiety  and  disorder  in  church  and 
in  society.  Against  such  combinations  in  this  diocese, 
organized  by  a  few  designing  men, who,  instead  of  the 
well-being  of  the  community,  seek  only  to  promote 
personal  interests,  the  faithful  clergy  will  not  fail  to 
raise  their  warning  voices,  and  to  point  out  to  the 
people  that  unhallowed  combinations  lead  invariably 
to  disaster  and  bo  the  firmer  riveting  of  the  chains  by 
which  we  are  unhappily  bound  as  a  subordinate 
people  to  a  dominant  race. 

"  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

"  John,  Archbishop  of  Tuam." 
(To  witness.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  accord- 
ing to  your  information,  there  has  been  no  night 
patrolling  ? — Up  to  the  formation  of  the  Land  League 
in  1879  the  state  of  things  was  very  bad  in  Mayo,  so 
bad  that  they  tried  to  get  the  Westmeath  Act  applied. 
That  is  a  fair  description  of  what  county  Mayo  was 
until  the  formation  of  the  Land  League  ;  it  must  have 
been  written  of  events  which  occurred  before  the 
Westport  meeting. 

Is  it  trae  that  shortly  before  this  meeting  night 
patrolling  was  going  on  ? — I  believe  that  up  to  that 
time  there  were  outrages  and  night  patrolling. 

Immediately  before  that  date  ? — I  believe  shortly 
before  there  were  outrages.  Hunter  was  shot,  and 
there  was  a  grave  outrage  at  Ballycroy,  and  there  was 
night  patrolling  no  doubt. 

When  was  Hunter  shot  ? — I  think  about  1877. 

But  I  am  speaking  of  the  time  immediately  before 
June  5,  1879  ;  was  night  patrolling  going  on  then  in 
Mayo  ?— I  cannot  tell  you  of  any  particular  instance, 
but  I  believe  it  existed,  and  existed  for  years  before 
generally,  in  Mayo  ;  probably  since  1867,  when  the 
Fenian  organization  came  into  existence. 

And  existed  between  1867  and  1879  ?— Decidedly. 
The  country  was  in  a  shocking  state  up  to  1879. 

Do  you  say  that  there  has  been  night  patrolling  since 
the  Fenian  organization  came  into  existence  ? — Well, 
I  never  saw  a  moonlight  procession  in  my  life  ;  I  only 
state  a  probability. 


Do  you  say  it  was  part  of  the  Fenian  practice  ?— J 
never  said  that. 

Why  do  you  say  that  night  patrolling  existed  since 
1867,  when  the  Fenian  organization  came  into  exist, 
ence  ? — I  will  tell  you  exactly  my  reason;  night 
patrolling,  I  think  only  takes  place  when  men  are 
armed,  and  I  understand  that  there  were  no  arms 
there.  By  night  patrolling  I  mean  military  evolu- 
tions. 

If  you  say  that  night  patrolling  has  existed  since 
the  Fenian  organization  came  into  existence,  do  you 
attribute  night  patrolling  to  the  Fenian  organization  ? 
— I  have  not  said  that.  Night  patrolling  means  drill- 
ing at  night  ;  it  would  be  the  Fenians,  because  there 
was  an  Act  brought  in  to  prevent  drilling,  and  that 
Act  was  specially  passed  to  meet  this  night  patrolling 
and  drilling  at  night. 

This  night  patrolling  which  you  have  spoken  of  as 
existing  since  1867,  do  you  attribute  it  to  the  Fenian 
organization  or  not  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  what  idea 
was  in  my  mind  at  that  time.  Let  me  explain  ;  the 
word  patrolling  meant  to  my  mind  military  evolu- 
tions, at  least  I  knew  that  it  was  so  understood 
there,  in  the  sense  that  it  would  mean  drilling  at 
night,  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to  put  it 
down. 

When  you  say  that  night  patrolling  existed  since 
the  formation  of  the  Fenian  organization,  do  youattri- 
bute  it  to  the  Fenian  organization  or  not  ? — I  did  not 
say  that  it  existed  from  that  time  ;  I  said  that  I 
thought  so  ;  that  was  my  opi.T.,  on  ;  I  say  that  it  very 
likely  did  exist  in  1869,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  answer 
about  what  I  know  nothing  about,  and  I  know  nothing 
about  that. 

If  you  say  you  know  nothing  about  what  you  were 
talking  about  a  few  minutes  ago  I  will  not  ask  you 
about  it  ;  do  you  wish  me  to  tmderstand  that  ? — I  do 
not  kno  w  anything  about  it  except  in  connexion  with 
the  Archbishop's  letter. 

But  when  you  said  that  this  night  patrolling  existed 
when  the  Fenian  organization  came  into  existence, 
did  you  know  what  you  were  talking  about  ? — Cer- 
tainly, because  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  brought  in 
to  prevent  drilling  at  night. 

Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  Fenian  organization 
or  not  ? — If  it  was  drilling,  certainly. 

And  that  only  ?— That  is  the  only  thing  I  had 
present  to  my  mind.  I  only  heard  of  night  patrolling, 
and  I  know  that  an  Act  was  brought  in. 

Did  you  hear  of  any  other  night  patrolling  ? — There 
was  outrage. 

You  would  not  call  that  night  patrolling  ?  Was 
there  night  patrolling  for  any  purpose  except  that  of 
drilling  ? — No,  I  never  heard  of  it  except  for  drill- 
ing ;  it  was  for  purely  military  drill. 

I  said  for  any  ottier  purpose  ? — No,  I  have  never 
heard  of  men  going  out  for  any  other  purpose  in  mili- 
tary formation. 

I  ask  you  whether  you  heard  of  pafcrolling  for  any 
other  purpose  than  drilling  ?— I  do  not  .believe  I  ever 
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iieard  of  it  for  any  other  purpose,  but  if  you  will 
refresh  my  memory 

No,  no,  you  come  from  Majo  ;  do  you  represent 
that  before  June,  1879,  you  did  not  hear  of  any 
patrolling  except  that  necessary  for  military  pur- 
poses ? — No,  I  have  heard  of  no  such  patrolling  before 
1879. 

Do      yon      understand      that,     when     these     words 

were    written,  the    only    patrolling ? —  The    mac 

who  wrote  that  letter  is  a  man  who  had  lived 
all  his  life  in  Paris,  and  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  country.  I  gave  the  letter  no  consideration 
except  in  replying  to  it. 

Sib  H.  Jambs  (reading). — "  But  night  patrolling, 
acts  and  words  of  menace,  with  arms  in  hand  ?  " — 
That  is  a  general  expression. 

But  menace  could  not  mean  patrolling  for  military 
purposes  ? — No. 

Had  it  come  to  your  knowledge  at  all  that  during 
the  first  five  months  of  1879  persons  had  at  night  to- 
gether patrolled  the  country,  using  menaces,  and  with 
arms  in  their  hands  ? — The  first  five  months  of  1879  ? 
I  cannot  fix  the  dates,  but  I  know  that  several  men 
visited  the  houses  of  Mr.  Houston's  herds,  and  fired 
into  them. 

About  what  time  was  that  ? — Shortly  before  the 
Irishtown  meeting.  A  Scotchman,  MacphersoUi  was 
fired  at,  and  a  man.  Little,  was  fired  at.  or  his  house 
fired  into,  and  outrages  by  armed  men  did  unquestion- 
ably occur  in  the  mountainous  district  touching 
Maamtrasna.  I  saw  the  bullet  marks  myself  on  Mac- 
pherson's  house. 

Were  those  outrages  committed  for  the  purposes  of 
drill  ? — How  can  I  possibly  know  ?  I  only  know  the 
things  I  saw  ;  I  saw  the  bullet  marks  on  the  door. 

Who  do  you  represent  these  people  were  ? — I  swear 
solemnly  I  do  not  know  who  they  were.  I  believe 
that  the  outrages  committed  at  this  time  upon  Hunter 
and  Macpherson  and  others  were  committed  by.  young 
men.  Crotty  was  not  exactly  murdered  ;  he  was 
riddled.    That  was  in  1872. 

You  spoke  of  a  body  of  men  committing  outrage  in 
the  Maamtrasna  district  ? — In  the  district  touching 
Maamtrasna. 

Have  you  a  knowledge  of  what  class  of  men  formed 
themselves  into  these  bands  ? — ^There  was  only  one 
class  there — the  agricultural  class.  They  must  have 
been  the  young  men,  farmers'  sons.  I  really  do  not 
know  whether  they  were  Fenians  or  not  ;  I  imagine 
if  they  had  guns  they  would  have  been  Fenians  ;  at 
least  that  there  would  be  some  Fenians  amongst  them. 

Do  yon  say  that  these  parties  of  men  had  been  act- 
ing in  the  manner  which  you  describe  prior  to  the 
spring  of  1879  for  any  number  of  years  ?— Well,  I 
really  cannot  say  how  long  that  state  of  things  ex- 
isted. I  know  that  attacks  upon  houses  were  very 
frequent  in  Mayo  in  1876-7-8-9.  There  were  the 
attacks  on  Mr.  Houston's  heeds,  and  other  outrages 
nnqnestionaWy  took  place  through  thoae  years.    The 


burning  of  hayricks  was  very  common  ;  a  herd  of  my 
father's  had  his  hayrick  set  on  fire. 

I  am  asking  you  whether  this  state  of  things  had 
existed  before  the  spring  of  1879  ? — Yes. 

In  the  same  degree  ? — I  cannot  answer  that  ques- 
tion ;  I  really  do  not  know.  I  am  only  speaking  of 
the  instances  which  came  to  my  knowledge,  and 
nothing  else. 

Would  it  be  correct,  as  far  as  you  know,  to  say 
that  in  1877-8-9  there  were  no  murders  of  an  agrarian 
character  in  Mayo  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  agrarian 
murders  in  those  years. 

I  am  now  taking  agrarian  murders  and  agrarian 
oflfenoes  of  the  highest  character  against  the  person. 
Do  you  know  whether  there  were  more  than  four  in 
1877  and  three  in  1878  ? — I  do  not  know  any  case 
except  those  which  I  have  given. 

You  have  taken  the  period  between  1870  and  1878. 
Was  that  a  period  of  continuous  and  unbroken 
prosperity  in  Ireland  ? — I  would  not  say  exactly  that  ; 
I  would  not  call  them  bad  years  at  all.  Some  were 
better  than  others  ;  1873-4-5  were  the  best  years  ; 
1876  was  a  tolerably  good  year,  not  as  good  as  1875. 

Was  there  any  tolerably  bad  year,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression  ? — I  do  not  know. 

They  were  years  of  relative  {arosperity  ?— > 
Prosperity  ?  Yes,  prosperity  for  the  landlords,  be- 
cause  they  got  their  rents  ;  there  is  no  prosperity 
among  the  tenant-farmers  in  Ireland. 

The  Peesident. — We  are  talking  in  an  agricultural 
sense,  and  that  is  what  we  have  to  deal  with. 

Witness. — My  Lord,  I    live    in  a  'district,  in  Mayo—. 

The  President. — You  are  asked  whether,  agricul'* 
turally  speaking,  these  were  good  years  ? 

Witness. — Well,  they  were  good  years,  all  of  them. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Now  about  your  con., 
nexion  with  the  Land  League.  What  position  did  yon 
first  occupy  in  the  Land  League  ? — Do  you  mean  the 
National  Land  League  of  Mayo,  or  when  it  was  ex.. 
tended  f 

I  take  it  Mayo  was  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  ? 
— No  ;  the  Land  League  of  Mayo  was  first  started. 

When  did  you  first  take  part  in  the  National  Land 
League  of  Ireland  ? — From  its  start. 

What  position  had  you  ? — ^At  first  I  was  a  member 
of  the  organizing  committee,  which  had  for  its  objecta 
the  collecting  of  money  and  the  framing  of  rules. 
Later  on  we  formed  an  executive,  and  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  it.  It  sat  in  Dublin.  I  resided  principally  in 
Dublin. 

You  continued  an  active  member  ? — Certainly  ^ 
down  to  Mr.  Parnell's  arrest. 

Were  you  actively  employed  on  the  executive  of 
the  Land  League  in  the  fortnight  or  three  weeks  pre- 
ceding the  suppression  of  the  Land  League  in  Dublin  P 
— I  took  no  part  in  the  LandLeagueafter  Mr.Farnell'a 
arrest. 

Mr.  Parnell  was  arrested  on  the  13th  of  October^, 
and  the  Land  League  was  formally  suppressed  on  tha, 
18th.    Were  you  in  attendance  from  the  1st  to  the. 
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13th  of  October  ?— Part  of  the  time.  I  was  there 
when  Mr.  Parnell  was  arrested,  and  made  a  speech 
from  the  window.  I  had  been  in  attendance  at  the 
office  of  the  League  for  a  few  days  before  the  arrest. 

Did  you  see  Patrick  Bgan  in  Dublin  daring  1881  ? — 
Yes,  twice.     I  saw  him  in  April  and  October. 

Did  you  meet  him  at  the  Land  League  rooms  or  at 
a  private  house  ? — I  think  I  met  him  at  my  hotel.  I 
believe  I  saw  a  report  in  the  papers  that  I  was  at  a 
meeting  which  he  attended. 

Speaking  to  the  best  of  your  recollection,  was  it  in 
April  that  you  saw  Mr.  Egan  at  your  hotel  ? — I  think 
it  was  in  April. 

Do  you  know  what  business  brought  him  to  Dublin  ? 
>— I  do  not  know  what  particular  business  ;  he  came 
to  the  Land  League  rooms,  though  I  do  not  know  for 
what  purpose.  I  believe  he  was  in  Dublin  in  con- 
nexion with  the  North  City  Milling  Company,  of 
which  he  was  a  director.  He  was  extensively  engaged 
in  business,  and  was  in  partnership  in  a  bakery  with 
Mr.  Eourke. 

In  what  capacity  did  he  go  to  the  Land  League 
rooms  ? — As  a  member  of  the  executive  ;  as  treasurer. 
I  was  acting  as  treasurer  at  the  time. 

But  Mr.  Egan  had  taken  the  funds  of  the  League  to 
1?aris  ? — He  did  not  take  thsm — the  executive  decided 
to  invest  a  certain  amount  of  funds.  As  a  member  of 
the  executive,  it  would  be  extraordinary  if  he  went 
to  Dublin  without  visiting  the  Land  League  rooms. 

Being  a  member  of  the  executive  and  treasurer  of 
the  Land  League,  would  he  not  go  to  the  rooms  to 
attend  meetings  of  the  executive  ? — I  do  not  remem- 
ber ;  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Can  you  give  any  particular  reason  why  Mr.  Egan 
should  not  have  attended  to  transact  the  business  of 
the  League  ?— None  whatever. 

With  regard  to  the  second  time  you  saw  him  in 
Dublin  in  1831,  is  your  memory  that  you  think  you 
saw  him  in  October  ? — Yes.  I  remember  it.  be- 
cause a  month  previously  I  had  been  on  the  Conti- 
nent for  my  health,  and  on  my  way  back  called  at 
Mr.  Bgan's  hotel  in  Paris,  and  found  he  was  not 
there.  Afterwards,  about  the  5th  of  October,  I  met 
him  in  Dublin. 

As  far  as  you  know,  Mr.  Egan  at  that  time  had  no 
reason  for  secreting  or  hiding  himself  ? — Yes,  he 
would  have,  in  April.  There  was  then  a  warrant  out 
for  his  arrest  under  the  Coercion  Act  ;  but  he  walked 
about  Dublin  and  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  himself. 
There  was  no  reason  that  I  know  of  why  he  should 
secrete  himself  in  October. 

Do  you  recollect  about  how  long  he  remained  in 
Dublin  ? — No  ;  I  believe  that  in  October  he  carae 
over  to  attend  to  his  half-yearly  accounts  at  the  bank, 
and  to  look  after  his  private  establishments.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other  reason. 

Were  meetings  of  the  executive  of  the  League  held 
on  the  first  15  days  of  October  ?— Mr.  Sexton  was 
then  in  charge,  and,  unfortunately,  he  was  very  ill. 
I  do  not  think  we  bad  any  meetings  then. 


We  have  reports  in  newspapers  of  meetings  being 
held  then.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  Egan 
should  not  attend  those  meetings  ?— No,  I  do  not. 

You  believe  he  did  ?— I  certainly  do  if  it  appears 
in  the  Freeman's  Journal. 

You  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  are  bogus 
reports  ? — I  do  not  believe  that  either  the  Freeman' s 
Journal,  or  UniUd  Irelarj,d,  or  the  Daily  Express 
would  be  capable  of  publishing  bogus  reports. 

Was  it  the  practice  of  the  branches  to  send  a  propor- 
tion of  their  receipts  up  to  the  central  League? — Yes. 

Can  you  say  what  was  the  percentage  of  the 
receipts  sent  up  ? — There  was  some  rule  ;  lut  I  have 
forgotben  it. 

The  Presidjsnt.— The  only  rule  that  has  been  men- 
tioned was  that  75  per  cent,  should  be  sent  to  the 
central  League. 

Mr.  LocKWOOD. — That  rule  refers  only  to  the 
National  League,  my  Lord. 

Iilr.  T.  Hakeington. — At  a  later  period  of  the  old 
Land  League  that  rule  was  introduced. 

Cro.ss -examination  continued. — All  sums  not  sent 
to  the  central  League  by  the  branches  were 
detained  by  them  on  account  of  their  own  ex- 
penditure. I  believe  it  would  be  the  business 
of  the  organizers  to  go  down  and  inspect  the 
accounts  of  the  branches.  If  Mr.  Parnell  said, 
on  September  24,  1881,  that  something  like  £80,000 
or  £90,000  had  been  subscribed  to  the  branches 
of  the  League,  and  of  that  sum  about  £20,000 
only  reached  the  central  executive,  the  rest  being 
spent  on  local  expenses,  I  have  no  doubt  he  spoke  on 
accurate  information.  I  do  not  know  that  75  per 
cent,  of  the  branch  receipts  reached  the  central 
oflTice. 

Mr.  LocKWOOD. — The  rule  as  to  75  per  cent,  came 
into  operation  after  the  convention  of  September, 
1881,  so  far  as  the  Land  League  was  concerned. 

Cross-examination  continued. — ^I  think  Mr.  Parnell 
must  have  made  a  mistake  as  to  the  amount  of  money 
subscribed  to  the  branches.  I  cannot  apprehend  how 
any  such  large  amoimt  of  money  as  £80,000  was  sub- 
scribed to  the  League  branches  in  1881.  At  any  rate, 
the  branches  had  a  substantial  sum  in  their  hands  for 
disbursement.  Most  of  the  money  collected  by  the 
locaj.  branches  was  no  doubt  spent  by  them  in  local 
meetings  and  did  not  reach  the  central  office.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  League  they  only  sent  up  to  the 
central  office  what  remained  after  payment  of  all  their 
disbursements.  With  regard  to  the  audit  of  the  branch 
accounts,  I  know  that  Mr.  Davitt  was  sent  down  to 
audit  the  relief  expenditure  in  the  west.  The  other 
expenses  of  the  branches  for  meetings  and  other  things 
were  audited  by  the  organizers.  When  there  was  no 
organizer  we  sent  down  Mr.  Matthew  Harris.  Prom 
the  beginning  Mr.  Harris  worked  alone  and  sent  up 
reports  to  the  executive.  They  went  before  either 
Mr.  Dillon  or  Mr.  Sexton.  There  was  no  fixed 
finance  committee.  During  1880  Mr.  Egan,  Mr.  Bren- 
nan,    and   one    or   more   members    of  the    executive 
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looked  after  the  aocounts.  The  question  of  finance 
was  also  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Sexton  or  Mr.  Dillon 
in  1880  and  1881  as  chief  organizer.  I  cannot  re- 
meoiber  the  name  of  anyone  who  audited  the  accounts 
of  the  branches  except  Mr.  Matthew  Harris.  I  do  not 
represent  that  Mr.  Harris  audited  the  accounts  of 
all  the  8.50  branches  of  the  League,  but  only  those  in 
his  district.  I  have  a  vague  idea  that  Boyton  was 
'  organizer  for  Leinster.  I  think  I  have  heard  Mr. 
Davitt  say  that  Sheridan  was  in  one  sense  an 
organizer  during  the  early  days  of  the  League,  but  I 
do  not  believe  he  was  a  member  of  the  League  at  all. 
Once  when  I  met  him  at  Dundalk  he  said  he  was  sent 
down  by  Mr.  Dillon  as  assistant  organizer.  The 
work  of  organization  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
chief  organizer,  and  I  do  not  know  much  about  it,  but 
I  should  say  that  if  Sheridan  was  an  organizer  he 
audited  the  branch  accounts  like  the  other  organizers. 
I  do  not  think  Brennan  would  visit  the  branches  ;  he 
was  concerned  with  books  in  the  central  office.  Walsh, 
of  Middlesbrough,  was  never  a  member  of  the  League, 
nor  was  he  an  organizer.  Mr.  Ferguson,  of  Glasgow, 
was  not  an  organizer,  but  Boyton  was.  I  should  think 
'hat  the  payments  made  to  the  organizers  would 
appear  in  the  accounts  of  the  League.  Although  John 
Ferguson  is  described  in  the  accounts  of  the  League 
with  the  Hibernian  Bank  as  an  organizer  in  Scot- 
land, he  was  not  an  organizer,  though  he  might  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  crofters'  agitation  in' 
Skye.  Mr.  John  Dillon  and  afterwards  Mr.  Sexton 
were  chief  organizers.  Besides  those  I  have  men- 
tioned as  organizers  under  the  chief  organizer, 
Mr.  T.  Harrington  took  ehrrge  of  Kerry  and  the  south 
of  Ireland.  This  was  in  1880  and  1881.  The  League 
spread  rapidly  after  the  rejection  of  the  Com- 
pensation for  Disturbance  Bill.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  audits  of  the  branch  accounts  were 
yearly,  half-yearly,  or  quarterly,  as  I  had  charge  of 
the  legal  business,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
finances.  Reports  and  docmnents  were  sent  in  to  the 
central  office,,  and  no  doubt  were  entered  in  books 
and  then  destroyed.  I  know  nothing  as  to  what  has 
become  of  any  documents. 

Sib  H.  James  was  about  to  put  another  question, 
when  the  witness,  pointing  to  the  clock,  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  it  was  half-past  1,  and  the  Court, 
amid  some  laughter,  adjourned  for  lunch. 

On  its  re-assembling  SiK  H.  James  resumed  the  cross- 
examination  of  Mr.  Louden. 

Now  going  back  to  the  organizers,  do  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  Mr.  Harris  was  an  organizer 
in  the  south  of  Ireland  ? — He  was  more  or  less 
in  the  south  of  Ireland;  in  the  sense  that  he 
was  the  most  important  man  in  the  south.  I 
do  not  say  that  he  had  the  duty  of  organizing 
the  county.  I  do  not  think  he  was  an  organizer. 
In  talking  of  the  organizers  of  the  branches  I 
meant  to  refer  particularly  to  what  I  know  of  my 
own  branch  at  Westport.  I  know  Mr.  Davitt  came 
down  and  made  an  audit  there.    When  applications  for 


grants  were  made  from  branches  to  the  executive  the 
practice  in  relation  to  considering  and  making  those 
grants  was  this.  The  members  present  would  have 
the  letters  submitted  to  theni  by  the  secretary.  They 
would  consider  them  and  would  grant  or  reject  the 
application  as  the  case  might  be,  and  then  a  letter 
would  be  written  by  the  acting  secretary. 

I  think  you  know  Mr.  Doriss  ? — Yes,  he  was  acting 
secretary  in  the  rooms  of  the  Land  League.  His 
Christian  name  was  William,  I  think.  He  was  sub- 
editor of  the  Connaught  Telegraph — reporter  or  sub- 
editor, or  both.  I  should  think  that  in  September, 
1881,  he  was  engaged  in  the  Land  League  ofiices  in 
Dublin.  But  I  have  no  distinct  recollection.  Mr. 
Doriss  acted  as  my  secretary  for  some  time.  I  have, 
however,  no  recollection  of  his  handwriting. 

Look  at  that  signature  and  tell  me  if  you  believe  it 
to  be  in  Doriss's  handwriting  ? — I  would  not  tmdertake 
to  say  that  it  is,  but  my  belief  is,  primd  facie,  that  it 
is  his  handwriting. 

Have  you  any  knowledge  of  a  man  named  John 
Butterfield  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  know  what  his  position 
was.  He  organized  a  meeting.  I  think  he  was  a 
member  of  a  branch,  and  I  remember  attending  a 
meeting  at  which  he  was  present.  I  really  do  not 
know  whether  he  would  be  a  paid  organizer. 

I  think  we  have  proof  on  that  subject  ?  I  thought 
you  said  he  was  an  organizer  in    some  place. 

The  I'jiESiDENT. — He  said  he  organized  a  meeting. 

Sip.  H.  James. — Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.  His  name 
is  attached  to  a  document  that  was  put  in  and  proved 
in  Farragher's  evidence,  (To  witness.)  Do  you 
know  Butterfield'a  handwriting  ? — Oh  no  ;  I  never 
saw  it  in  my  life  ;  I  know  the  name  of  Butterlield 
and  nothing  else. 

Let  me  ask  you.  This  is  a  letter  from  William 
Doriss,  dated  September  27,  1881,  and  addressed  to 
Mr.  Patrick  Burke,  Killeglan,  Roscommon  : — "  Dear 
Sir, — The  executive  are  anxious  to  giveyou  some  assist- 
ance in  the  ease.  They  have  directed  me  to  send  your 
statement  to  our  solicitor  and  to  inquire  what  the  cost 
of  bailing  the  men  would  be.  They  are  of  opinion  the 
prisoners  should  pay  half  the  expense."  There  is  a 
memorandum  upon  that  in  Mr.  Butterfield's  handwriting 
to  this  eifect  : — "  In  this  case  three  men  are  in  gaol 
on  a  eharge  of  intimidation  and  house-breaking,  await- 
ing their  trial.  I  promised  that  the  grant  would  be 
made,  and  that  they  would  be  defended  by  counsel, 
signed  by  the  executive.  £2  each  would  be  well 
received,  and  thoy  are  really  deserving.  November  8, 
1881.  JOHN  Btittebeield.  Prisoners  seven  weeks 
in  gaol."  Who  would  be  the  persons  who  would  con- 
sider such  a  case  as  that  ?— If  I  were  there  I  should 
be  one  of  them, 'but  I  was  not  there.  I  have  not  the 
remotest  idea  what  Mr.  Butterfield  had  to  do  with 
that.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  would  have  to  make 
inquiry.  I  do  not  know  what  he  would  have  to  do. 
I  have  no  idea  where  he  is. 

Mr.  T.  Haebinoton.— He  has  been  dead  for  two  or 
three  years,  my  Lords. 
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Cross-examination  continued.— Have  you  any  ex- 
planation to  give  as  to  how  such  an  application  would 
he  dealt  with  beyond  coming  before  the  executive  ? 
—If  an  application  came  to  me  for  a  contribution  for 
the  defence  of  prisoners  indicted  for  housebreaking  or 
anything  of  that   kind   I    should  object  to  it. 

The  words  are  "  intimidation  and  housebreaking." 
That  looks  like  moonlighting,  does  it  not  ? — The 
words  speak  for  themselves. 

Who  would  be  acting  on  the  executive,  the  execu- 
tive were  all  in  gaol  ? — Not   all. 

Was  Mr.  Harrison  in  charge  ?— 1  do  not  know.  I 
never  met  him  in  my  life.  When  I  came  back  from 
Paris  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connorwas  in  charge  of  the  offices 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  offices  and  the  book- 
keeping. I  attended  the  offices  until  the  League  was 
suppressed.  I  then  left  Dublin.  My  affairs  were  in 
arrear  at  home.  I  distinctly  remember  being  in 
Dublin  when  Mr.  Parnell  was  arrested,  and  leaving  a 
few  days  after.  I  know  absolutely  nothing  about  the 
removal  of  the  Land  League  books.  I  have  never 
been  consulted  as  to  their  removal,  and  have  never 
obtained  any  information  on  the  subject.  I  never  asked 
a  question  about  it.  I  made  no  inquiry,for  the  simple 
reason  that  I  thought  all  that  was  necessary  had  been 
done,  and  that  the  affairs  of  the  League  were  in 
thoroughly  competent  hands.  Another  reason  was  that 
at  this  time  there  was  a  Ladies'  Land  League,  and 
they  had  control  of  the  money  for  the  relief  of  tenant 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  When  I  said  the  affairs  of  the 
League  were  in  competent  hands  I  did  not  refer  to 
any  particular  individual.  It  is  true  most  of  the 
leaders  were  in  prison,  but  John  Ferguson,  T.  D. 
Sullivan,  T.  Healy,  and  Pat.  Egan  were  not.  Under 
these  circumstances  I  did  not  inquire  who  had  taken 
possession  of  the  books  and  documents.  I  never 
looked  on  the  books  and  documents  of  the  League  as 
important. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor's  handwriting  ? 
' — No.  I  never  met  Mr.  Harrison  in  my  life.  I  heard 
he  was  an  Army  officer.  I  never  knew  he  was  left  in 
charge  of  the  Land  League  offices. 

You  have  no  information  of  any  kind  to  give  to  the 
Court  with  regard  to  these  books  ? — Oh,  no.  If  I  had 
I  would  give  it.  I  have  never  endeavoured  to  trace 
them.  I  have  never  discussed  the  question  with  any 
human  being. 

The  President. — Has  anybody  else  endeavoured  to 
trace  them  ? 

Witness. — I  do  not  know. 

The  President.— I  do  hope  we  shall  hear  that  some- 
thing has  been  done  about  these  books.  I  have  often 
expressed  the  desire  to  hear  whether  anything  had 
been  done. 

Mr.  JnsTiOB  A.  L.  Smith. — I  emphatically  agree 
with  what  the  President  has  said. 

Mr.  LoCKWOOD. — Wherever  books  and  documents 
were  forthcoming  they  have  been  produced. 

Mr.  T.  Harrinoton. — There  are  a  number  of  books 
here  that  have  not  been  examined  yet. 


■  The  Pkbsidbnt. — In  whose  hands  were  they  last  ? 

Mr.  T.  HaeeinotoN.— There  are  numbers  of  books 
here  which  have  not  been  examined  at  all  yet  ;  we 
have  not  heard  of  any  books  that  have  not  been 
produced. 

Sir  H.  James.— Have  you  not  taken  statements 
from  and  discussed  matters  with  the  witnesses  ? — Foi 
this  case  ?    Distinctly  not. 

Have  you  not  seen  Mayo  witnesses  ? — I  never  spoke 
to  one  of  them  and  never  took  the  evidence  of  one  of 
them. 

Your  Lordships  will  see  in  the  document  which  was 
put  in  that  it  is  stated  that  these  men  were  awaiting 
their  trial  in  gaol  on  a  charge  of  intimidation  and 
housebreaking.  Endorsed  on  the  letter  is  "  £2  each 
would  be  well  received."  One  of  the  books  that 
has  been  produced.  Exhibit  D  2,  gives  an  entry 
"  Nov.  16,  J.  J.  Butterfleld,  £6."  (To  witness.) 
You  spoke  just  now  of  a  certain  society  called 
the  Herds'  League.  When  did  ycu  first  become 
acquainted  with  the  existence  of  a  Herds' 
League  ?— I  think  about  1880  or  1881  ;  it  was  in 
connexion  with  the  outrages  at  Letterfrack,  and 
about  the  date  of  the  Lyden  murders.  That  would  be 
April  and  May,  1881.  I  think  I  subsequently  traced 
it  back  to  an  earlier  date  than  that.  I  recollect 
Feerich's  murder,  which  I  think  was  in  June,  1880.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  was  shot  down  by  some  young 
fellows  who  belonged  to  a  secret  society.  I  do  not 
at  all  connect  them  with  the  Herds'  League.  He 
was  shot  down  in  the  road.  I  do  not  think  there 
were  more  than  two  engaged  in  that  murder. 

The  President.- You  spoke  of  it  as  a  most  daring 
thing,  because,  I  suppose,  of  the  apparent  danger  of 
his  being  taken  by  some  of  the  people  ? 

Witness.— So  it  was  a  daring  thing  ;  it  was  on  the 
high  road  in  open  daylight.  The  men  who  were 
charged  were  found  not  guilty  ;  there  were  five 
brought  up.  The  daring  consisted  in  facing  a  man 
who  was  well  known  to  be  armed  on  the  high  road  in 
open  daylight  within  a  mile  of  a  town  where,  at  that 
time,  there  were  cavalry  Soldiers,  within  a  short 
distance  of  an  enormous  body  of  men— I  think  a 
couple  of  thousand— who  were,  I  think,  about  400  or 
500  yards  away  at  a  funeral,  but  there  were  high 
walls  between  where  the  murder  was  committed  and 
the  funeral.  I  believe  that  this  Herds'  League  was 
a  society  organized  for  murder. 

And  connected  with  and  in  the  pay  of  the  police  ?— 
I  never  said  such  a  thing.  I  said  Whelehan  was  well 
known  to  have  organized  mUrder  in  the  district.  It 
was  a  policeman  in  this  Court  who  proved  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Herds'  League  in  Roscommon.  I  suggested 
the  question,  and  he  said  he  had  heard  of  such  a 
League  and  it  was  a  murder  organization. 

I  took  down  your  answer  in  shorthand  at  the  time. 
Mr.  Michael  Davitt  said  to  you,  "  Do  you  know  as  a 
result  of  your  investigation  that  this  Herds'  League 
organization  was  in  any  way  connected  with,  as  being 
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in    the    pay    of,   the     police  ?  "      Answer. — "  Oh, 
decidedly." 

Witness. — Yes,  I  certainly  did  not  mean  to 
convey  the  idea  that  the  Herds'  League  itself 
was  in  the  pay  of  the  police  ;  but  that  it  was 
connected  with  the  police  in  the  commission  of  out- 
rage I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  and  from  my 
>  information  Whelehan  was  a  party  to  outrage  and 
murder  in  that  district.  I  did  not  know  before  it  was 
spoken  to  by  a  policeman  here  that  the  Herds'  League 
was  formed  in  Boscommon. 

SiE  H.  James  then  read  a  portion  of  the  evidence 
of  Patrick  Murphy  in  reference  to  the  Herds'  League. 

The  President  (to  witness;. — There  is  no  founda- 
tion for  your  statement. 

Witness. — I  heard  tha-t  the  Lyden  murder  was  the 
work  of  the'  Herds'  League.  I  do  not  suggest  that 
that  murder  was  in  any  way  organized  by  the  police  ; 
I  do  not  know  that  the  police  paid  a  penny  for  that 
murder.  The  Herds'  League  existed  for  one  purpose, 
to  commit  outrages  on  Land  Leaguers.  I  was 
informed  that  it  was  a  murder  organization  ;  but  I  do 
not  swear  that  it  was  got  up  specially  to  shoot  Land 
Leaguers  ;  undoubtedly  to  commit  outrage  upon  them. 
I  consider  the  Herds'  League  as  a  body  existing  for 
the  purpose  of  committing  murder,  and  hostile  to  the 
Land  League. 

Did  you  give  any  information  that  the  murders  and 
outrages  were  being  committed  by  the  Herds'  League  ? 
— On  my  solemn  oath  I  believe  that  Whelehan  knew 
that  the  Herds'  League  was  committing  murder,  and 
it  was  not  the  slightest  use  to  give  information  to 
the  police  when  an  agent  provocateur  was  amongst 
them.  Unfortunately  in  Ireland  there  is  no  sympathy 
between  the  police  and  the  people  ;  I  consider  it  is 
the  business  of  the  police  to  detect  crime,  and  not 
mine. 

The  President. — How  could  the  Executive  detact 
crime  if  nobody  gave  them  any  information  ? 

Witness.— That  is  because  of  the  system  of  govern- 
ment existing  in  Ireland.  The  people  look  on  the 
police  as  their  enemies  representing  an  alien  Power. 
If  as  an  individual  I  had  legal  proof  of  crime  I  should 
furnish  that  legal  proof  to  the  Press,  and  not  go  to  the 
police. 

Sir  H.  James.— Both  as  an  individual  and  as  a 
member  of  the  executive  of  the  Land  League,  if  you 
had  information  which  would  put  persons  who  were 
to  detect  crime  on  the  track,  would  you  abstain  from 
communicating  it  to  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  detect 
it  ?— To  put  down  crime  I  would  undoubtedly  publicly 
expose  and  denounce  it. 

Answer  my  question,-  if  you  please  (question  re- 
peated).—I  should  publicly  announce  it  and  I  should 
not  give  information  to  the  police.  I  will  tell  you 
why.  I  believe  in  a  case  like  that  the  honour- 
able course  would  be  to  announce  the  circumstances 
to  the  world ;  but  to  go  privately  to  a  policeman  and 
give  him  information  would  be  in  Ireland  to  take 
rank  with   all   the  scoundrels  and  ruffians  whom  our 


country  has  produced.     (Laughter.)    I  mean  the  spies i 
&c. 

Then  you  would  make  known  publicly  such  informa- 
tion as  you  possessed  ? — I  say  again  that  if  I  had  proof 
to  convict  any  person  of  crime,  of  serious  crime,  I 
should  denounce  the  crime  publicly,  and  I  have 
denounced  over  and  over  again  the  agent  provocateur  in 
Ireland.  I  have  denounced  both  Whelehan  and 
Tracy. 

The  President.- That  is  not  an  answer  to  the 
question. 

Sir  H.  JAMES.— I  understand  that  you  would  not 
give  any  information  to  an  officer  of  justice  that 
■rfould  lead  to  the  detection  of  crime  ? — OfEcer  of 
justice  is  a  euphemistic  term  for  an  Irish  policeman, 
and  I  certainly  would  not  give  information  to  Irish 
policemen,  who  employ  spies  to  get  up  cases  and  who 
stab  women  in  the  back  when  they  are  down. 

If  everybody  followed  that  rule  how  could  crime 
ever  be  detected  ? — Through  the  information  supplied 
to  the  police  by  spies,  I  suppose.  The  thing  to 
do  is  to  establish  such  a  system  of  government  in 
Ireland  as  will  put  the  people  in  sympathy  with  the 
executive. 

Taking  things  as  they  are,  what  sources  of  informa- 
tion according  to  you  must  be  relied  on  for  the  detec- 
tion of  crime  ?— There  are  spies,  the  comparison  of 
facts,  internal  evidence,  and  so  on. 

From  what  sources  is  the  internal  evidence  to  be 
obtained  ?— Overt  acts,  piices  de  conviction,  and  a 
hundred  other  things. 

Overb  acts  testified  to  by  whom? — By  police  agents. 

Is  the  same  position  as  you  take  up  in  this  matter 
taken  up  by  all  your  colleagues  of  the  Land  League  ? 
— I  do  not  say  so. 

Did  you  not  say  just  now  that  you  would  have  to 
cease  to  be  a  Land  Leaguer  if  you  were  to  give  in- 
formation to  the  police  ?— No  ;  what  I  meant  was 
this,  that  the  whole  people  of  the  country  would  rise 
up  against  me  and  denounce  me. 

Including  the  Land  League  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  do  not 
for  one  instant  mean  to  say  that  my  colleagues 
would  take  any  action  against  me. 

Do  you  know  whether  your  colleagues  share  your 
opinions  or  not  ? — I  have  never  discussed  this  questiou 
with  them.         » 

The  President. — I  have  asked  myself  before 
whether  there  were  any  instances  of  any  step  being 
taken  to  bring  offenders  to  justice.  Can  you  give  us 
any  instance  ? — Before  presentment  sessions  claims 
for  compensation  have  come  in  connexion  with  cattle 
houghing  and  other  matters,  and  we  have  unquestion- 
ably done  all  we  could  to  bring  the  criminals  to 
justice,  and  have  succeeded. 

Sir  H.  James. — Did  you  say  just  now  that  the 
Whole  country  would  rise  up  against  you  if  you  were 
to  give  the  police  information  ? — It  would  brand  you 
as  an  informer.  It  would  condemn  you  for  coming  in 
conta,ct  with  the  police  ;  I  do  not  say  it  would  con« 
demn  you  for  bringing  a  criminal  to  justice. 
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Would  the  people  rise  in  the  same  way  against  all 
your  colleagues  in  the  Land  League  if  they  were  to 
give  information  to  the  police  ? — I  believe  that  any 
person  in  Ireland,  whether  a  Land  Leaguer  or  not, 
who  puts  himself  secretly  in  communication  with  the 
police  excites  thereby  the  jealousy  and  dislike  of 
the  people. 

What  would  happen  supposing  thgy  were  to  give  in- 
formation openly  ? — I  have  told  you  that  I  would 
openly  denounce  crime. 

Why,  then,  did  you  not  openly  inform  the  police  of 
the  existence  of  this  Herds'  League  ? — As  a  member 
of  the  board  of  j;uardians  I  have  spoken  as  openly  of 
the  Herds'  League  as  I  speak  now.  I  have  charged 
the  Herds'  League  with  committing  crimes  in  Con- 
nemara,  and  I  have  condemned  the  murders  and  the 
murderers. 

You  had,  I  understand,  come  to  .the  conclusion  that 
the  Herds'  League  was  the  body  responsible  for  the 
murder  of  Lyden.  That  was  the  result  of  your  inves- 
tigations p — Certainly. 

Before  you  came  to  that  conclusion  certain  facts 
must  have  been  drawn  to  your  attention.  You  did 
not  inform  the  police  of  those  facts  ? — I  would  not 
put  myself  in  contact  with  the  police  secretly. 

Or  openly  ? — Openly  I  condemned  the  crime. 

Did  you  openly  give  information  of  those  facts  to 
the  police  ? — I  communicated  the  facta  to  my  friends 
and  to  people  whom  I  met,  men  in  public  and  in 
private  positions,  and  the  police  must  have  heard  and 
must  have  known  as  much  as  I  did. 

Does  it  occur  to  you  that  to  give  such  information 
publicly  would  lead  to  the  detection  of  criminals  ?— 
Most  decidedly. 

But  would  it  not  let  the  criminals  know  on  what 
track  the  authorities  were  ? — I  denounced  that  organ- 
ization publicly  and  openly,  and  I  say  now  that  I 
believe  that  all  the  criminals  could  have  been 
brought  to  justice,  only  they  were  covered  by  Ser- 
geant Whelehau. 

Tne  Peesident. — I  imderstand  that  Sergeant 
Whelehan  is  dead. 

Witness. — He  was  killed  in  one  of  his  got-up  jobs. 

The  Pbhsident.— I  should  have  thought  that  it 
would  be  well  to  abstain  from  making  statements  of 
that  kind  respecting  a  dead  man.         ^ 

Sir  H.  Jambs. — Several  murders,  you  say,  were 
perpetrated  by  the  Herds'  League,  and  you  have  said 
that  you  would  not  give  information  secretly,  but 
openly.  Do  you  think  that  you  will  assist  the  detec- 
tion of  a  criminal  by  stating  facts  concerning  him 
openly  ? — I  may  say  that  at  one  time  there  were  two 
men  brought  to  justice,  and  while  their  case  was  sub 
judiee  it  would  not  have  been  fair  to  make  statements 
resDecting  their  actions. 

The  PRE.3IDBNT. — Were  theymembers  of  the  Herds' 
League  ? — I  believe  they  were  :  that  is,  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  were  or  not.  (Laughter.)  Ono  of 
them  was  hanged  and  the  other  was  condemned,  but 
reprieved. 


SlE  H.  James. — Do  you  represent  that  giving  infor- 
mation openly  was  likely  to  lead  to' the  detection  of 
the  criminals  ? — I  do. 

Now  with  reference  to  the  Lyden  murder  in  1881. 
You  heard  that  the  Herds'  League  had  committed  the 
murder  or  that  it  was  probable  that  the  League  had 
committed  it  ?— I  heard  that  the  Herds'  League  was 
in  the  district  at  the  time  and  that  the  murder  had 
probably  been  committed  by  it. 

And  not  one  step  did  you  take  to  break  up  this 
Herd's  League, which  you  say  was  hostile  to  the  Land 
League  ? — Oh,  it  was  broken  up,  and  I  myself  warned 
the  young  men  agamst  going  to  Connemara  and  taking 
part,  dieectly  or  indirectly,  in  meetings  there. 

These  men  were  murderers  ? — Decidedly. 

What  step  did  you  take  to  break  up  this  organiza- 
tion  that  existed  for  the  sake  of  murder? — I  cautioned 
the  young  men  not  to  have  anythins;  to  do,  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  the  people  in  that  place.  I  said  that 
the  members  of  that  organization  were  danfrerous  men, 
and  the  young  men  ceased  to  attend  meetings, and  the 
Herds'  League  was  broken  up. 

What  place  do  you  refer  to  ? — Letterfrack. 

Did  the  Herds'  League  have  its  habitation  there  ? — 
It  existed  there. 

Then  you  knew  the  locality  where  this  murder 
organization  existed  ? — Yes,  and  I  believe  it  spread 
through  Joyce's  country  down  to  Maamtrasna. 

You  have  told  us  all  you  did  to  break  up  this 
organization  ? — I  spoke  freely  and  openly  about 
it.  I  spoke  to  every  influential  man  in  the  district, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  organization  was  broken 
up.  The  outrages  were  committed  within  a  very 
short  period  of  time,  and  tbere  have  been  none  since. 

You  have  said  that  the  organization  spread  through 
Joyce's  country.  When  was  the  organization  broken 
up  ?— I  should  say  in  1882  or  188.1. 

Had  you  any  information  with  respect  to  any  murder 
committed  by  the  League  besides  the  Lyden  murder  ? 
— Yes,  the  Huddy  murder. 

That  was  committed  in  January,  1882  ? — Yes.  Then 
I  heard  that  the  Maamtrasna  murder  was  committed  by 
the  organization. 

That  was  in  August,  1882  ;  so  that  the  murder 
organization  you  heard  of  in  June,  1881,  went  on 
spreading  until  August,  1882,  and  went  on  committing 
murder.  You  have  now  told  us  a;ll  you  thought  it 
your  duty  to  do  to  break  up  this  organization  ? — I 
spoke  freely  and  openly  about  it.  I  condemned  it  ; 
I  denounced  it,  and  I  said  that  the  members  were 
anti-Land  Leaguers. 

You  have  mentioned  Whelehan  several  times.  He 
was  not  shot  until  September  11,  1887  ? — That  is  so. 

Do  you  believe  that  from  1881  up  to  1887  that  man 
had  been  promoting  murder  ? — No,  he  left  Mayo  about 
1882.  I  believe  that  he  had  been  instigating  murder 
about  the  time  of  the  Crossmolina  murder,  the  Huddy 
murder,  and  the  Lydes  murder.  Those  murders 
occurred  in  1881  and  1882. 
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He  remained  in  the  seiTice  until  he  was  shot  in 
September,  1887  ?— Yes. 

And  as  far  as  yoa  know,  this  man  might  have  gone 
on  instigating  murder  until  then  ? — That  would 
depend.  I  certainly  believe  conscientiously  that  he 
lost  his  life  in  an  organized  affray  while  acting  as  an 
agent  provocateur. 

What  step  did  you  take  to  inform  any  one  that 
Whelehan  was  an  instieator  of  murder  ? — I  mentioned 
it  hundreds  of  times.  I  believe  it  would  have  been 
quite  impossible  to  bring  him  to  justice.  French 
was  at  the  same  work. 

Then  you  took  no  steps  to  bring  him  to  justice  ? — 
Never. 

Did  you  ever  tell  the  man  to  his  face  what  you 
thought  about  him  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  remember  ever 
having  seen  him. 

Did  you  ever  communicate  with  him  ? — No, nor  with 
French,  nor  with  any  of  these  men. 

While  that  man  was  alive  did  you  ever  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  denying  this  charge,  which  you  now 
make  against  him  ? — I  spoke  freely  and  openly  about 
him  and  he  must  have  heard  of  it. 

Can  you  refer  me  to  any  public  occasion  when  you 
charged  Whelehan  with  being  an  instigator  of  crime  ? 
— No  ;  I  never  mentioned  him  publicly.  If  I  had 
done  so  I  should  have  been  charged  with  his  murder. 
If  I  were  to  denounce  a  policeman  in  Ireland  as  an 
organizer  of  crime  or  in  any  other  way  and  if  an 
outrage  were  committed  upon  him  subsequently  I 
should  unquestionably  be  charged  with  having  com- 
mitted it. 

Can  yon  point  to  any  occasion  when  Whelehan  was 
charged  with  instigating  murder  and  when  the  charge 
was  likely  to  reach  his  ears  ? — Yes,  at  the  time  of  the 
Crossmolina  case  I  spoke  freely  about  the  matter, 
and  the  charge  must  have  reached-the  ears  of  Whelehan 
and  his  friends  ;  and  I  think  I  nave  written  to  the 
paper  exposing  the  Crossmolina  conspiracy  and  alluding 
to  Whelehan. 

Was  that  letter  written  after  Whelehan's  death  ? — 
No  ;  between  the  time  of  the  Crossmolina  case  and 
Whelehan's  death. 

Please  produce  that  letter.  I  understand  that  you 
have  never  spoken  of  this  in  public  ? — Never  in  the 
sense  of  speaking  from  the  platform. 

In  what  qualified  sense  have  you  ever  mentioned  it 
publicly  ? — I  believe  I  have  spoken  to  police  officers 
about  it. 

Will  yon  name  one  ? — I  believe  I  mentioned  it  to 
District  Inspector  Patterson  ;  I  am  not  perfectly  sure, 
but  I  think  I  have  mentioned  to  him  that  Whelehan 
was  an  organizer  of  crime. 

None  of  the  evil  consequences  which  you  spoke  of 
have  resulted  from  your  mentioning  it  to  a  police- 
man ? — No  ;  that  would  be  essentially  a  private  con- 
versation. 

When  was  this  ?— I  think  that  it  was  in  the  course 
of  a  conversation  I  had  with  him  somewhere. 


At  what  time  was  this  ? — In  the  last  three  or  font 
years,  I  think. 

In  the  last  two  or  three  ? — Yes. 

Then  it  was  since  September,  1887,  still  after 
Whelehan's  death  ? — Yes.  It  was  proved  that  Culli- 
nane,  the  young  man  who  organized  that  outrage,  was 
in  the  pay  of  the  police.  He  acknowledged  that  he 
was  receiving  money,  and  had  been  for  a  long  time 
before. 

Where  were  these  men  tried  ? — At  the  assizes  at 
Wicklow. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  policeman  Ball 
got  up  the  Crossmolina  case  ? — I  said  that  that  was 
my  impression  at  the  time.  I  will  not  go  so  far  now, 
but  I  say  this — that  the  evidence  in  my  opinion  points 
that  way.  A  letter  from  Coleman  to  Ball  spoke  of 
"  getting  this  box  made  ready  in  good  time,"  and 
that  it  would  be  ready  in  proper  time.  He  must 
have  bad  a  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on,  and  at 
that  time  he  was  an  informer. 

Do  you  charge  Ball  with  having  instigated  murder  ? 
— No  ;  I  do  not  charge  Ball  with  that.  There  wa! 
no  murder. 

With  the  shooting  ? — I  believe  that  Ball  and  Cole- 
man conspired  to  convict  Pat  Nally  of  an  offence  of 
which  he  was  not  guilty.  I  had  information  before, 
and  the  people  of  the  district  all  believed,  that  it  was 
a  got-up  affair  between  Coleman  and  Ball,  because 
that  box  mentioned  in  Coleman's  letter  was  the  prin- 
cipal thing  in  the  case  against  them. 

If  you  believed  that  Pat  Nally  was  innocent,  did  you 
memorialize  the  Home  Office  at  all  ? — No.  I  firmly 
believe  that  he  was  innocent.  There  were  40  or  60 
witnesses  brought,  at  tbe  expense  of  the  Crown,  but 
for  one  reason  or  another  Dr.  Webb  only  examined 
one  or  two.  I  prepared  a  memorial  which  was  sent  to 
Lord  Carnarvon,  asking  him  not  for  a  pardon  but  for 
a  judicial  inquiry  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  I 
myself  in  Westport  presided  at  a  meeting  with  the 
object  of  addressing  Lord  Carnarvon  on  the  subject, 
when  he  was  visiting  there.  He  promised  to  investi- 
gate the  matter,  but  never  did  so.  I  brought  it  under 
his  notice  myself,  and  I  think  I  have  in  my  possession 
a  copy  of  the  memorial.  I  stated  that  Nally  was 
innocent. 

Did  you  state  the  facts  on  which  you  rely  now,  that 
Coleman  and  Ball  had  given  false  testimony  ? — I 
stated  the  fact  that  Coleman  had  given  false  testi- 
mony ;  I  do  not  suppose  I  mentioned  Ball. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  that  letter  was 
kept  back  at  the  trial  ;  that  it  was  not  produced  by 
the  Crown  ?— That  was  my  impression  ;  I  was  not  in 
court.  I  said  that  I  had  to  go  back  to  Mayo  and 
that  I  was  nob  in  court,  but  that  I  was  informed 
that  that  letter  was  not  produced. 

The  letter  was  produced  by  the  Crown  on  the  17th 
of  December,  1883.  It  was  marked  "  W.  O'K."  I 
suppose  you  know  Mr.  W.  O'Keefe,  the  Clerk  of  the 
Crown  ? — There  were  two  trials.  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  the  letter  had  not  been  produced. 
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There  is  one  other  matter  on  which  I -wish  to  ask 
you  some  questions  ;  will  you  look  at  these  extracts 
from  the  Land  League  books  (handing  documents 
to  witness)  ?  To  what  do  those  entries  refer  of  pay- 
ments made  to  you  of  £200,  iE25  12s.,  £41  8s.,  and 
£20  ? — The  entry  of  £200  was  in  connexion  with 
expenses  incurred  at  the  Sligo  prosecution  for  con- 
spiracy, and  later  on  at  the  Winter  Assizes  at  Car- 
rick-on-Shannon  before  Judge  Harrison,  and  in  the 
Queen's  Bench.  About  £500  were  subscribed  as  a 
special  fund  for  the  defence  of  these  prisoners  ;  I 
believe  the  money  was  lodged  in  the  Land  League 
account  and  cheques  drawn  to  it  on  the  Land  League 
account.  I  may  say  that  for  myself  personally  I  never 
got  remuneration  from  the  Land  League  directly  or 
indirectly  ;  I  had  no  salary  and  gave  my  services  to 
the  Land  League.  Those  are  not  counsel's  fees  ;  the 
money  was  to  recoup  me  certain  moneys  which  I  had 
expended  in  the  Sligo  conspiracy  case.  I  was  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks  in  Sligo,  and  a  week  ip  Carrick- 
on-Shannon.  I  am  not  quite  sore,  but  I  think  the 
£200  refers  to  that  ;  it  is  along  time  ago.  The  money 
was  paid  long  after  the  case.  In  this  particular  case 
I  think  a  sum  of  about  £480  was  subscribed.  I  got 
this  £200  to  recoup  my  expenses  ;  I  got  no  money 
from  the  Land  League. 

What  was  the  nature  of  this  case  ? — It  was  a  prose- 
cution for  sedition  instituted  by  the  Tory  Government 
when  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  Lord  Lieutenant. 
Those  payments  are  entirely  in  connexion  with  what 
I  have  mentioned. 

Wbat  were  the  other  fees  paid  for  ? — Very  likely 
for  going  to  Paris,  or  some  such  expenses.  I  am  not 
sure,  I  never  kept  any  account,  but  those  sums  repre- 
sent all  I  received  from  the  Land  League.  I  was  a 
couple  of  thousand  pounds  out  of  pocket  over  the 
business. 

Ke-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. — Sir  H.  James  has 
asked  you  about  these  meetings  in  Mayo  ;  would  you 
understand  that  those  meetings  were  in  any  way 
Fenian  meetings  ? — No  ;  because  I  know  as  a  matter 
of  fact  that  they  were  not  got  up  by  Fenians.  They 
were  carried  on  by  fanners  or  farmers'  sons  and  were 
not  promoted  by  Fenians. 

Did  you  ever  know  of  any  man  calling  himself  a 
Fenian  claiming  these  meetings  as  being  Fenian  meet- 
ings ? — Never. 

With  regard  to  Archbishop  M'Oabe's  letter,  you 
have  stated  that  he  was  very  old  at  the  time  ? — He 
was.  A  coadjutor  had  been  appointed  years  previously. 
I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  writing  the  letter  in 
reply  to  the  letter  quoted  about  a  week  afterwards. 
I  will  try  to  get  it  ;  it  is  either  in  the  Freeman  or 
the  Connaught  Telegraph. 

You  have  been  asked  about  men  patrolling  at  night 
in  Mayo  ;  if  outrages  were  carried  out  bymen  atnight 
would  you  call  that  patrolling  ?— No  ;  that  was  when 
young  men  went  out  at  night  and  marched  in  military 
order.  The  expression  in  the  letter  refers  entirely  to 
Fenianism. 


You  have  been  asked  about  the  prosperity  in  Ire- 
land in  the  years  1870-1878  ;  in  what  did  this  so- 
called  prosperity  consist  ? — Generally  in  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  cattle.  There  was  no  distress,  but 
certainly  no  particular  comfort  except  the  absence  of 
distress. 

Was  it  not  during  these  very  years  that  the  landlords 
contracted  themselves  out  of  the  Act  of  1870  ? — They 
defeated  the  intentions  of  the  Act  by  increasing  rent 
under  threats  of  notice  to  quit,  and  therefore  took 
away  the  tenant's  chance  of  reaping  the  benefits  of 
the  Act. 

Would  such  acts  be  calculated  to  promote  discontent 
againstthe  landlords  ? — Yes,anddidproducediscontent. 

If  there  was  an  Executive  meeting  in  1881  it  would 
be  very  natural  for  Egan  to  attend  it  ? — Yes. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Parnell's  connexion  with  meet- 
ings and  money  subscribed  by  branches  of  the  League 
in  Ireland,  do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Parnell  was  in 
1880  actively  engaged  in  the  Land  League  or  in  Par- 
liamentary work  ?— In  1880  ?  With  the  exception  of 
some  meetings,  he  was  mostly  engaged  in  Parlia- 
mentary work. 

And  Mr.  Brennan  and  Mr.  Egan  were  the  men  who 
were  in  charge  of  the  Land  League  ? — Certainly. 

Then  Mr,  Parnell  would  not  know  as  accurately  as 
Egan  and  Brennan  what  sums  of  money  came  from  the 
branches? — No.  I  think  what  he  has.  said  on  that 
point  is  a  clear  mistake. 

You  have  spoken  of  the  branch  accounts  being 
audited  by  the  organizers  ;  do  you  recollect  my  visit- 
ing Westport  to  audit  the  accounts  there  when  I  was 
chief  organizer  ?— Yes.  I  should  infer  from  that  that 
it  was  the  same  with  other  branches,  though  I  have 
no  knowledge. 

Re-examinatiou  continued. — In  1881  it  was  appre 
hended  that  there  would  be  police  raids  on  the  Land 
League  and  Unitei,  Ireland.  Directly  Mr.  Forster's 
Coercion  Bill  was  passed,  it  was  understood  that  the 
Government  would  seize  the  money,  bookp,  and  every- 
thing else  belonging  to  the  League.  When  the  leaders 
of  the  League  were  imprisoned  and  the  League 
formally  suppressed,  it  would  be  a  miracle  if  the 
documents  and  letters  of  the  League  were   preserved. 

Mr.  Davitt. — Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  political 
organization  in  this  country — the  Carlton  Club,  for 
instance— publishing  accounts  of  its  expenditure  ? 

The  Peesident. — If  any  question  ever  came  before 
me  for  judicial  investigation  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Carlton  Club  I  should  call  for  the  production  of  the 
accounts. 

Mr.  Davitt. — I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  them,  my 
Lord,  for  I  know  that  in  1867  O'Donovan  Eossa's 
election  expenses  for  Tipperary  were  paid  by  the 
Carlton  Club. 

Ke-examination  continued. — Mr.  Doriss,  who  was 
a  very  respectable  young  man,  was  a  sub-editor  of 
the  Connaught  Telegraph.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
was  a  Fenian.  I  have  known  many  cases  in  which 
persons  charged  with  crime  by  the  police  were  after« 
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wards  acquitted.  Unless  money  had  been  subscribed 
for  their  defence  they  would  have  been  at  a  great 
disadvantage.  I  believe  that  forcible  entry  by  a 
tenant  into  his  house  in  Ireland  would  be  calj^ed 
housebreaking.  With  regard  to  the  publication  of  the 
accounts  of  the  League,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Irish  race  in  Ireland  and  America  would  continue  to 
*  subscribe  to  the  League  if  they  were  not  satisfied 
that  it  was  honestly  and  legitimately  expended.  I 
l^olieve  the  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure 
of  the  League  were  accurately  kept.  A  very  large 
number  of  police  are  employed  in  Mayo,  a  far  larger 
proportion  than  in  any  other  place  in  Ireland  except 
Kerry  ;  the  police  in  Ireland  is  a  nailitary  force, 
and  it  is  believed  in  Ireland  that  it  is  kept  up  for 
the  protection  of  the  landlords.  The  force  is  com- 
posed of  a  very  fine  body  of  men,  but  there  is  a 
prejudice  against  them  in  consequence  of  the  action 
of  the  magistrates  in  employing  them  for  political 
purposes,  which  does  not  exist  in  England.  John  Ellis 
French,  who  has  been  referred  to,  was  chief  of  the 
detective  department  of  the  Irish  Constabulary.  He 
was  subsequently  tried  and  sentenced  to  penal  servi- 
tude. A  charge  of  conspiracy  was  preferred  against 
Mr.  Davitt  and  others  at  the  Carriok-on-Shannon 
Assizes  in  1879,  which  was  ultimately  abandoned. 


Mr.  Michael  M'Cartan,  M.P.,  was  then  called  and 
examined  by  Mr.  T.  Haeeiugton.  He  said,— I  am  a 
solicitor  and  represent  South  Down  in  Parliament.  I 
was  a  member  of  the  Land  League  and  attended  a 
few  of  the  meetings  both  in  Dublin  and  county 
Down.  The  meetings  of  the  Land  League  in  county 
Down  were  always  orderly  and  peaceable  when  not 
attended  by  the  landlords.  Some  of  the  meetings 
I  attended  were  attacked  by  the  landlords.  At  one 
meeting  the  landlords  had  got  up  a  counter-demonstra- 
tion for  the  same  day  in  an  adjoining  field.  Colonel 
Waring  and  his  followers  would  have  disturbed  the 
League  meeting  by  coming  into  their  field  if  Mr. 
Clifford  Lloyd,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  police,  had 
not  prevented  them.  I  am  now  a  member  of  the 
National  League.  No  definite  allegation  .  is  made 
against  me,  but  I  am  willing  to  answer  any  question 
that  may  be  put  to  me. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  MuKPHT.— I  was  a  member 
of  the  central  branch  of  the  Land  League  in  county 
Down.  I  believe  I  was  a  member  of  the  committee. 
The  president  was  George  Kussell,  who  has  since 
been  appointed  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  The  secretary 
was  Patrick  William  Kussell,  a  large  farmer.  I  could 
not  say  how  many  members  there  were  in  the  branch, 
but  they  were  all  respectable  people.  The  meetings  ' 
of  the  League  were  well  attended.  The  secretary 
kept  the  books.  I  know  there  was  a  minute-book, 
but  I  am  not  sure  whether  there  was  a  separate  cash- 
book,  or  whether  the  minute  and  cash  book  were  in 
one.  The  secretary  did  alU  the  correspondence  with  the 
central  office.  I  do  not  remember  any  money  being 
sent  to  the   branch  from  the   central  office,  except  to 


assist  in  organizing  a  large  demonstration  on 
January  5,  1881.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  books 
of  the  branch  are  still  in  existence,  as  I  have  not 
been  there  since  1882.  I  am  now  living  at  Belfast, 
a  considerable  distance  off,  and  have  not  been  able  to 
make  any  inquiries  as  to  the  books.  No  doubt  the 
seoretary,  Mr.  Eussell,  can  give  any  information.  I 
am  a  member  of  the  National  League  in  Belfast,  and 
I  was  appointed  an  honorary  member  of  the  com» 
mittee.  I  do  not  recollect  ever  being  present  at  a 
committee  meeting  in  Belfast.  We  had  no  land* 
grabbers  in  my  old  neighbourhood.  For  a  long  time 
in  county  Down  land-grabbers  had  been  discouraged. 
The  only  boycotting  there  was  by  the  landlords.  There 
was  no  necessity  for  boycotting  by  the  League.  I 
know  of  instances  where  landlords  pat  out  tenants 
because  they  were  Leaguers. 

Mr.  MUBPHY. — Probably  you  will  be  able  to  obtain 
the  books  of  the  old  Land  League. 

Mr.  LocKWOOD. — Do  you  want  to  keep  this  gentle- 
man here  f 

The  Peesid BUT.— There  is  nothing  in  this  gentle- 
man's evidence  which  would  make  it  right  to  detain 
him. 

Mr.  MuEPHY. — We  will  give  him  notice  if  we 
require  him  again. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  at  4  o'clock. 


TUESDAY,  JULY  9. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  103d  sitting  to- 
day in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of  the  Royal  Courts  of 
Justice. 

The  Commissioners  took  their  seats  on  the  bench 
shortly  after  half -past  10. 

Mr.  Garrett  Byrne  was  the  first  witness  called.  In 
answer  to  Mr.  A.  Russell,  he  said  : — I  represent 
West  Wicklow  in  Parliament.  I  have  been  20  years  in 
public  life,  and  am  one  of  the  persons  charged  here. 
I  was  present  at  a  meeting,  which  has  been  called  the 
Enniscorthy  meeting,  on  March  28,  1880.  Atthatmeet' 
ing  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  party  received  every  opposi- 
tion it  was  possible  to  receive.  The  meeting  was  a 
very  disorderly  one  and  was  broken  up.  It  was  a 
meeting  held  at  the  time  of  my  candidature  for  county 
Wexford.  In  the  course  of  the  agitation  I  have  spoken 
pretty  often,  and,  as  a  rule,  in  the  presence  of 
reporters.  Government  reporters  were  frequently 
present  when  I  spoke.  Two  speeches  have  been  put 
in  against  me,  one  of  them  as  having  been  made  in 
county  Waterford.  I  should  call  that  a  gross  blunder. 
I  never  spoke  in  county  Waterford.  I  have  never, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  encouraged  or  been  a 
party  to  crime  or  outrage , 

Cross-examined  by  SiE  H.  James.— The  Enniscorthy 
meeting  was  held  on  March  28,  1880.  At  that  time  I 
was  a  candidate  for  Wexford  county.  Enniscorthy  is  in 
Wexford.  The  election  took  place  on  April  10  follow- 
ing— that  is,  about  a  fortnight  after  the  meeting. 

I  understand  there  were  some  people  at  the  meet- 
ing who  differed  from  you  ? — Yes. 
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Did  you  think  that  a  remarkable  fact  ?— It  would 
not  be  a  remarkable  fact  to  be  opposed  in  any  circum- 
stances. I  was  opposed  by  some  of  the  advanced 
Nationalists  and  by  some  of  the  Tories  ;  but  the 
chief  opposition  came  from  the  advanced  wing  of  the 
Nationalist  party. 

Were  you  not  then  going  fast  enough  for  them  ? — I 
cannot  say. 

Was  there  a  candidate  opposed  to  you  ? — Yes. 

Was  he  more  advancgd  than  you  ?— Yes.  I  may  say 
there  was  no  opposition  to  me  personally. 

Did  you  join  the  Land  League  ? — Yes,  I  did.  It 
would  be  some  time  about  February,  1880,  speaking 
from  memory.  I  did  not  take  any  part  in  the  trans- 
actions at  the  Central  League  offices.  I  held  no  office 
on  the  executive  council  of  the  League.  I  simply 
"attended  meetings  as  any  other  member  of  the  League 
would. 

I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  never  spoke  in 
county  Waterford  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  spoke  frequently  in 
county  Wexford  at  public  meetings.  I  would  not  say 
they  were  Land  League  meetings,  although  the  people 
who  attended  them  were  mostly  members  of  tho 
League. 

There  was  no  re-examination. 


Mr.  Jeremiah  Jordan, examined  by  Mr.  A.  RusSELL, 
said  : — I  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  West 
Clare.  I  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  6,462.  I  am  a 
native  of  county  Fermanagh,  and  reside  at  Ennis- 
killen.  I  am  in  business  there,  and  have  been  twice 
chairman  of  the  .Town  Commissioners,  and  president 
of  the  local  branch  of  the  Land  League.  I  have 
found  my  business  very  seriously  affected  by  the 
action  of  my  political  opponents.  I  have  never  been 
a  member  of  any  political  secret  association,  either 
Orange  or  Fenian,  but  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Good  Templars.  (Laughter.)  I  organized  the 
Land  League  in  Fermanagh  mainly,  and  also  in  parts 
of  Tyrone  and  Monaghan.  I  was  not  paid  a  penny  by 
the  Land  League  for  doing  that.  Most  of  the  people 
joined  the  Land  Leaglie — a  fair  proportion  of  all 
sections,  sect."!,  parties,  and  communities.  They  were 
all  respectable  people. 

Do  you  think  the  Land  League  had  anything  to  do 
with  crime  or  outrage  ?— Oh,  not  the  slightest  ;  in 
fact,  it  was  quite  the  other  way.  I  have  myself  made 
a  great  many  speeches  in  support  of  the  Land  League 
movement.  I  very  nearly  always  spoke  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Government  reporters.  Only  two  of  my 
speeches  have  been  put  in  evidence  here.  I  have 
never  either  connived  at  or  been  connected  with 
crime  or  outrage. 

By  Mr.  Davitt.— It  was  not  the  Land  League  that 
boycotted  me  ;  it  was  at  the  instigation  of  the  land- 
lords that  I  was  boycotted.  I  am  not  a  Catholic.  I 
am  a  Nonconformist.  There  are  not  very  many  Pro- 
testants in  my  constituency.  My  majority  was  6,462. 
I  was  opposed  by  a  Mr.  Beeves,  a  very  respectable 
gentleman,  a  landlord. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. — I  had  been  once 
or  twice  in  Clare  before  the  election.  I  was  selected 
as  a  candidate  by  the  central  convention. 

Now,  first  of  all,  as  to  this  boycotting  ;  what  busi- 
ness do  you  carry  on  ? — A  grocery  and  provision  busi- 
ness. 

Do  people  sell  to  you  and  buy  from  you  ?— Some 
people  do. 

Do  they  work  for  you  ? — Yes. 

Do  they  boycott  you  in  church  ? — No,  they  do  not  ; 
but  tu  some  extent  they  ostracize  me.  They  thought 
that  as  I  was  a  Land  Leaguer  I  ought  not  to  be  a 
close  member. 

Is  that  the  boycotting  of  which  you  complain  ? — 
That  was  all  in  Church  matters.  I  have  been  boycotted 
in  my  business  by  customers  that  I  had  leaving  me 
without  trade  as  far  as  they  could. 

That  is,  they  ceased  to  deal  with  yon  ?— Thej 
ceased  to  come,  and  told  me  tbey  could  not  deal  with 
a  man  of  my  principles. 

Were  you  ever  denounced  at  any  meeting  ? — Yes  ; 
there  have  been  continuous  denunciations  of  me  at 
Orange  and  Tory  meetings  during  the  whole  course 
of  my  life.  I  first  became  a  Land  Leaguer  in  1879, 
almost  at  the  inception  of  the  Land  League.  I  was 
returned  for  Clare  in  1885.  When  I  went  down  to 
Clare  in  188S  I  did  not  know  anything,  except 
generally,  about  the  criminal  condition  of  the  county, 
I  cannot  say  that  I  had  heard  that  there  had  been  any 
persons  murdered  there,  except  by  general  report,  I 
had  not  heard  that  a  man  named  Byers  had  been 
murdered  for  caretaking  an  evicted  farm.  I  did  not 
know  that  men  who  took  evicted  farms  had  been 
murdered. 

You  spoke  at  Kilfenora  on  December  15,  1886.  Do 
you  remember  saying  this  : — 

"  Land-grabbing  is  going  on  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  but  I  must  say  that  in  the  north  of  Ireland— 
and  I  was  in  Monaghan,  Cavan,  and  Derry,  on  the 
estates  of  the  Drapers'  Company,  and  I  found  this 
state  of  things — that,  though  the  Protestants  and 
Orangemen  will  not  join  the  National  League,  yet 
they  rarely  or  never  grab  a  farm.  Can  that  be  said  in 
these  parts  of  the  country  ?  I  know  two  farms  in 
Enniskillen  out  of  which  the  landlord  evicted  Catholic 
tenants,  and  none  of  these  places  was  ever  taken  by 
an  Orangeman  or  a  Protestant.  Cannot  you  in  Clare 
do  ditto  ?  My  idea  about  land-grabbing  is  this — that 
the  farm  from  which  a  tenant  is  evicted  for  an  impos- 
sible rent  or  a  rack-rent  should  be  permitted  to  re- 
main idle,  and  I  do  it  on  the  most  legal  and  constitu- 
tional basis," 

Then  you  go  on  : — 

"  If  any  man  comes  and  sits  down  on  that  farm  tho 
question  assumes  another  shape.  No  man  has  a  moral 
right  to  do  it,  no  man  has  a  right  to  take  it,  and  if  a 
man  does  take  it  the  wonder  is  that  there  has  been  so 
little  crime  under  the  circumstances." 

Do  you  know  what  the  circumstances  were  ? — I  was 
speaking  in  general  terms. 

Assuming  that  outrages  had  been  committed  on  men 
who  bad  taken  evicted  farms,  is  not  that  passage  a 
direct  encouragement  to  outrage  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 
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Or  a  palliation  of  outrage  ?^Well,  the  latter  sen- 
tence may  appear  bo  ;  but  tiiose  words  express  my 
views  then  and  my  views  now. 

If  you  had  been  aware  at  the  time  you  made  that 
speech  that  outrages  had  been  committed  on  men  who 
took  evicted  farms  would  you  haveused  that  language  ? 
— I  cannot  say  what  I  would  have  done  in  circum- 
stances that  did  not  exist. 

Assuming  that  you  had  known  ? — Oh,  I  cannot  tell 
you.  Those  are  my  views  in  relation  to  land-grabbing, 
and  I  could  not  say  what  I  would  have  said  in  different 
circumstances. 

At  the  time  you  delivered  that  speech  did  you  know 
how  much  crime  there  was  in  Clare  in  connexion  with 
land-grabbing  ?— I  did  not. 

Di  1  you  take  any  trouble  to  ascertain  ? — No,  I  did 
not. 

Do  you  know  that  this  man  Bjers  was  murdered 
within  two  months  of  the  date  of  that  speech  ? — I  do 
not  recollect  that . 

Mb.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith. — He  was  murdered  in 
1887. 

Mr.  Atkinson.— Yes,  my  Lord,  February,  1887. 
That  is  about  two  months  after  this  speech.  (To  wit- 
ness.) I  presume  you  saw  an  account  of  the  murder 
in  the  papers  ?— Very  likely. 

Did  you  take  any  trouble  to  ascertain  whether 
Byers  was  a  caretaker  on  an  evicted  farm  ? — No,  I 
did  not. 

Or  whether  your  speech  might  possibly  have  the 
effect  of  encouraging  crime  ? — I  believed  that  my 
speech  would  have  the  opposite  effect.  I  never  in- 
tended it  to  encourage  crime.  I  simply  said  that  I 
was  astonished  that  there  was  so  little  crime  con- 
sidering the  provocation. 

Ee-examined  by  Mr.  Ekid. — Have  you  ever  been 
charged  in  Ireland  or  anywhere  else  with  having  en- 
couraged crime  by  any  of  your  speeches  ? — Decidedly 
not. 

Mr.  Thomas  Mayne,  M.P.,  was  next  called  and 
examined  by  Mr.  Eeid.  He  said,— I  now  represent 
Mid  Tipperary  in  Parliament,  but  prior  to  1885  I  was 
one  of  the  members  for  county  Kerry.  1  have  made 
many  speeches  in  Ireland,  but  I  have  never  spoken  in 
encouragement  of  crime.  Whenever  I  spoke  in  a  dis- 
trict where  crime  had  any  existence  I  spoke  against 
it,  but  when  I  spoke  in  a  place  where  it  did  not  exist 
I  made  no  allusion  to  it  until  recently  when  Mr.  Bal- 
four began  his  peculiar  mode  of  government.  Since 
then  I  have  spoken  freely,  telling  people  that  in  my 
opinion  Mr.  Balfour's  policy  was  one  of  provocation, 
and  strongly  advising  them  against  any  attempt  at 
retaliation.  I  am  referred  to  in  the  following 
passage  in  the  evidence  of  Captain  Slacke  : — "  At  a 
National  League  meeting  at  Fethard,  county  Tippe- 
rary, 12th  April,  1885,  Thomas  Mayne,  member  of 
Parliament,  said  :— '  Tipperary  should  look  upon  the 
grabber  as  a  man  who  has  forfeited  the  right  to  a 
home  within  its  border.No  compromise  with  the  land- 


grabber.'  "  I  recollect  speaking  two  or  three  times 
at  Fethard,  and  on  one  occasion  at  least  I  spoke 
strongly  against  land-grabbing.  My  residence  is  in 
Dublin,  and  I  belonged  to  the  Land  League  there,  and 
not  in  Tipperary,  but  I  have  considerable  knowledge 
of  county  Tipperary.  In  Tipperary  and  elsewhere,  so 
far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  all  the  most  respectable 
people  belonged  to  the  Land  League  and  are  now 
members  of  the  National  League. 

Cross-examined  by  SiR  H.  Jambs. — I  do  not  recol- 
lect the  speech  referred  to  by  Captain  Slacke,  but  I 
do  not  repudiate  it,  and  I  would  make  the  speech 
to-morrow  if  I  believed  there  was  a  necessity  for  it. 
I  do  not  think  I  was  present  at  Ballingarry,  in  Tippe- 
rary, on  October  4,  1885,  when  the  chairman,  the 
Eev.  Dr.  Eyan,  spoke,  but  I  should  decline  to  accept 
nothing  that  Dr.  Eyan  said.  On  that  occasion  I  said 
that  ' '  land-grabbers  ought  to  be  removed  from  the 
company  of  men  as  persons  afflicted  with  leprosy  or 
cholera."  I  meant  that,  the  people  having  gone 
into  the  land  agitation,  wherever  there  was  a  proper 
spirit  amongst  the  people,  a  land-grabber  could  not 
exist,  because  the  feeling  amongst  themselvBs  would 
be  so  strong  that  no  one  would  grab  land.  If  people 
are  afflicted  with  leprosy  or  cholera  other  people 
avoid  them  ;  that  is  the  sort  of  treatment  I  have 
always  advocated  should  be  accorded  to  land-grabbers. 
I  have  never  hesitated  to  recommend  boycotting,  be- 
cause if  people  did  not  adopt  that  they  might  have 
recourse  to  other  weapons.  Boycotting  may  be  do- 
acribed  as  the  science  of  letting  men  severely  alone. 
1  would  cany  boycotting  to  the  extent  of  selling 
nothing  to  a  man,  not  even  the  necessaries  of  life. 
If  a  than  wanted  the  necessaries  of  life  he 
knew  the  terms  upon  which  he  could  obtain  them  ; 
he  must  conform  to  such  a  line  of  action  as  would  not 
destroy  the  efforts  that  his  neighbours  were  making  on 
their  own  behalf.  If  he  chose  to  set  his  own  opinion 
up  against  everybody  else's  he  must  take  the  conse- 
quences. I  adhere  to  the  speech  which  I  made  at 
Cahir,  in  county  Tipperary,  on  September  20,  1885, 
when  I  expressed  much  the  same  vie  was  I  have  to-day. 

Ee-examined  by  Mr.  Eeid. — During  the  agitation  I 
have  never  known  any  person's  lite  endangered  by 
want  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 


Mr.  John  O'Connor,  M.P.,  was  the  next  witness. 
In  reply  to  Mr.  LOCKWOOD,  Ufe  said  : — I  have  repre- 
sented South  Tipperary  in  Parliament  since  January, 
1885.  Prior  to  that  date  I  was  Mr.  Mayne's  colleague 
in  the  representation  of  the  whole  county.  I  am  a 
native  of  Mallow,  county  Cork.  Before  I  became  a 
member  of  Parliament  I  joined  the  Fenian  body.  I 
became  a  Fenian  in  1866,  when  I  was  just  turned  15 
years  of  age,  after  I  had  left  school,  and  was  at 
work.  I  was  then  living  in  Cork  ;  after  that  I  was 
in  business  for  many  years  at  Cork  as  a  commission 
agent.  My  mind  had  imdergone  some  change  as  to  the 
means  to  be  adopted  in  the  cause  of  Ireland  even  be- 
fore Mr.  Parnell's   movement.    I    formally    »ttached 
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myself  to  the  party  of  which  Mr. Parnell  is  the  heaidin 
1880,andaboutthattimelceasedto  have  any  connexion 
with  the  Fenian  organization.  ■  Bly  mind  underwent 
a  change  with  regard  to  the  means  to  be  adopted 
after  reading  Mr.  Devoy's  letters  in  1878  and  1879, 
and  after  reading  Mr.  Davitt's  speeches.  Mr.  Devoy's 
letters  appealed  to  me  particularly,  because  he 
addressed  them  to  young  men  who  were  devoting 
their  time  to  revolutionary  purposes,  and,  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  he  said  we  should  come  out  of  the 
rat-holes  of  conspiracy  and  take  part  in  the  public 
life  of  the  country.  These  letters,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Davitt's  speeches,  had  a  great  effect  upon  me,  because 
I  thought  them  economically  sound.  My  conversion 
to  constitutionalism  was  completed  by  Mr.  Parnell's 
election  for  Cork,  and  since  that  time  I  have  had  no 
connexion  with  the  Fenian  body.  That  election  was 
won  under  the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances. 
Mr.  Parnell  came  into  the  field  very  late,  being 
brought  there  simply  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the 
National  cause.'SNotwithstanding, '  he  was  returned 
second  on  the  list.  I  thought  it  wonderful,  as  some 
years  before  we  had  tried  to  win  Cork  with  John 
Mitchel,  and  were  defeated,  though  early  in  the  field. 
It  appeared  to  me  that  the  Irish  people  had  great 
faith  and  confidence  in  Mr.  Parnell,  and  I  thought  I 
could  not  remain  any  longer  aloof  from  a  movement 
to  which  the  people  seemed  so  much  attached.  I  at 
once  established  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  in  Cork 
city,  and  was  a  member  of  the  coimnittee.  Some 
months  after  the  branch  was  reorganized  by  Mr. 
Parnell,  and  I  '  became  honorary  'secretary.  The 
branch  was  established  about  a  fortnight  after  the 
election— early  in  1880.  I  remained  secretary  of  the 
branch  up  to  the  time  of  my  arrest  on  July  4,  1881. 

What  were  you  arrested  as  ? — As  a  suspect. 

Were  you  put  into  gaol  ?— Yes,  I  was  first  put  into 
Naas,  then  into  Kibnainham  and  Clonmel  Gaols.  I 
was  then  taken  back  to  Naas  Gaol,  then  into  Cork 
Gaol,  and  I  was  then  discharged,  in  June,  1882.  I  was 
about  11  months  in  gaol  altogether. 

Is  it  true  to  say  that  during  the  time  you  were 
connected  with  the  branch  of  the  Land  League  of 
which  you  have  spoken  that  branch  in  any  sense 
encouraged  crime  and  outrage  P — It  is  not  true  ;  on  the 
contrary,  our  speakers  repeatedly  denounced  crime 
and  outrage. 

And  have  you,  as  far  as  you  were  concerned,honestly 
endeavoured  to  stay  outrage  and  crime? — At  alltimes,yes. 

Tell  me  generally  what  were  the  character  and  the 
position  of  the  people  who  belonged  to  this  branch  at 
Cork  ? — At  first  I  had  to  complain  that  the  citizens  of 
Cork  would  not  join  the  association,  which  was  then 
principally  composed  of  Liberty  farmers,  as  they  are 
called,  farmers  who  are  within  the  Parliamentary 
boundaries,  but  outside  the  municipal  boundaries, 
and  the  citizens  of  Cork  did  not  join  us 
extensively  until  the  Coercion  Act  of  1881  was  passed. 
When  that  Act  came  into  operation  the  respectable 
business  people  of  Cock   gradually  began  to    join   the 


association.  After  I  came  out  of  prison  in  June, 
1882,  I  continued  to  reside  in  Cork.  When  I  came 
out  of  prison  1  began  to  gather  up  the  scattered  rem- 
nants of  the  Land  League  organization  and  pull  them 
together  again,  and  with  them  I  established  an  ad 
interim  organization  called  the  Labour  Organization, 
and  we  also  busied  ourselves  in  calling  upon  the 
farmers  to  take  advantage  of  the  Arrears  Act.  During 
the  existence  of  the  League  considerable  sums  of 
money  were  expended  by  me.  When  I  came  out  of 
gaol  certain  claims  were  made  upon  me  which  I  sub- 
sequently paid.  I  had  no  record  of  the  way  in  which 
I  expended  that  money.  I  left  the  accounts  behind 
me  when  I  went  to  gaol,  and  I  do  not  know  what 
became  of  them.  When  I  was  sent  to  gaol  I  had  only 
an  hour's  notice  given  to  me  to  settle  my  pri- 
vate business  aflfairs,  not  public  affairs.  When 
I  came  out  of  gaol  I  made  no  search  among 
my  private  papers  for  the  Land  League  accounts 
or  for  the  records  of  payments  made  by  me, 
because  I  kept  none.  After  I  came  out  of 
gaol  the  ad  inter™  association  had  no  organization 
and  had  no  ofiicers,  and  such  payments  as  I  made  con- 
cerned myself  personally.  I  have  found  a  book  which 
contains  an  account  of  those  payments,  and  I  produce 
it.  This  book  contains  entries  of  cheques  for  £100  and 
£400  respectively,  which  I  received  at  the  end  of  1882 
from  Mr.  Parnell,  and  of  payments  which  I  made. 
There  is  also  an  entry  of  a  cheque  for  £500  which  I 
received  from  him  subsequently.  I  looked  up  this  book 
when  I  read  the  reports  of  this  trial,  when  I  was  in 
Tullamore  Gaol  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  saw  certain  sums 
referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  cross-examination  of 
Mr.  Parnell,  and  I  thought  that  it  would  be  only  right 
to  give  the  Court  such  information  about  those  pay- 
ments as  I  could  give. 

You  are  undergoing  imprisonment  at  the  present 
time,  I  believe,  and  have  been  brought  over  from 
Ireland  under  an  order  from  the  Court  ? — Yes. 

Was  the  labour  association  to  which  you  have  re- 
ferred confined  to  your  own  district  ? — No,  it  extended 
over  the  entire  country.  I  belonged  to  the  executive 
of  that  organization.  That  organization  became  the 
National  League.  My  name  was  one  of  the  first  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Parnell  for  the  executive  of  the  National 
League,  and  I  considered  it  a  great  honour  that  he 
should  have  proposed  my  name.  I  have  remained  in 
connexion  with  the  National  League  ever  since. 

As  far  as  you  know,  had  there  been  on  the  part  of 
the  National  League,  or  of  its  executive  body  with 
which  you  have  been  connected,  any  encouragement 
of  crime  or  outrage  in  Ireland  ? — No. 

And,  as  far  as  you  were  concerned,  did  you  honestly 
endeavour  to  stay  crime  and  outrage  ? — I  have  at  all 
times  done  my  best  to  stay  them.  I  have  denounced 
them  publicly,  and  have  tried  all  in  my  power  to  stop 
them.  It  has  always  been  my  opinion  that  such  acts 
operated  injuriously  upon  the  National  League.  t\ 
have  more  or  less  expressed  that  opinion  in  public. 

Did   you  visit  Cork  about  the  date  of   the  arrivals 
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there  of  the  Kerrj  moonlighters  in  November,  1886  ? — 
I  was  living  in  Cork  at  the  time.  I  was  returning 
home  from  Mallow  at  the  time  of  their  arrival,  but  I 
had  no  special  purpose  in  going  to  Cork  at  that  time. 
When  I  reached  the  Cork  Station  my  attention  was 
attracted  to  a  number  of  policemen.  When  I  came  up 
to  them  I  saw  a  number  of  prisoners  handcuffed  to- 
gether. I  had  no  Knowledge  that  the  prisoners  would- 
arrive  at  that  particular  time.  It  is  not  true  to 
suggest  that  I  was  there  designedly  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  these  prisoners.  When  I  saw  the  pri- 
soaers  I  walked  down  their  ranks — they  being  drawn 
up  in  line.  I  saw  Dr.  Brosnan  among  the  prisoners. 
He  was  handcuffed  to  a  rough-looking  man.  I  spoke 
to  him  and  shook  hands  with  him,  and  I  told  him  to 
cheer  up.  That  incident  has  been  made  the  founda- 
tion of  a  grave  charge  against  me,  although  after  a 
jury  found  Dr.  Brosnan  innocent  a  large  number  of 
persobs  came  forward  and  shook  hands  with  him,  and 
nothing  was  done  to  them.  The  only  difference 
between  my  case  and  theirs  was  that  I  shook .  hands 
with  him  before  instead  of  after  his  trial.  After  the 
prisoners  left  the  station  they  were  marched  through 
the  streets  under  a  very  heavy  escort  of  police.  In 
accordance  with  my  usual  practice,  I  took  a  car 
from  the  station  for  the  purpose  of  driving  home. 
A  crowd  gathered  as  the  column  moved  along 
the  streets  of  Cork  ;  persons  having  nothing  else 
to  do  came  to  see  what  was  going  on.  I 
heard  some  people,  boys  or  men,  che'ering  for  the 
"  Kerry  moonlighters."  I  checked  them,  and  in 
order  to  give  the  boys  a  good  cry  I  called  for  "  Three 
cheers  for  a  fair  trial."  The  boys  took  that  cry  up. 
It  is  not  true  thati  cried  "  Down  with  British  law." 
What  I  said  was  "  Give  us  British  law."  I  did  not 
cry  out  "  Down  with  the  Cork  jurors."  What  I  said 
was  "  Down  with  packed  juries."  I  did  not  ask  for 
cheers  for  Poff  and  Barrett.  What  I  said  was  "  We 
will  have  no  more  Poff  and  Barrett  trials."  In  saying 
that  I  was  alluding  to  two  men  who  were  hanged,  and 
who  had  been  found  guilty  at  Cork  by  packed  juries, 
and  whom  everybody  believed  to  be  innocent  of  the 
charges  which  had  been  brought  against  them.  It  has 
been  charged  against  me  by  some  witness  that  I  said 
' '  Three  cheers  for  the  Kerry  moonlighters  "or  "  the 
Kerry  prisoners . ' '  What  I  said  was  ' '  Three  cheers  for 
a  fair  trial  for  the  Kerry  prisoners."  Mr.  0'Erien,who 
has  been  Mayor  of  Cork  for  two  years  in  succession,  got 
upon  my  car  near  to  where  Mr.  Hunt,  one  of  the  jurors, 
lived.  I  put  out  my  hand  and  seized  the  rein  and 
stopped  the  horse  to  let  Mr.  O'Brien  get  on  to  the  car. 
Ths  suggestion  that  I  stopped  the  horse  for  the  pur- 
pose of  intimidating  Mr.  Hunt  is  not  true.  I  did  not 
know  Mr.  Hunt,  I  did  not  know  he  was  a  juror,  and  I 
did  not  know  where  he  lived.  I  have  since  learned 
that  he  lived  quite  adjacent  to  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Was  it  notorious  at  that  time  that  juries  were  being 
packed  ? — It  was  notorious  and  it  was  a  matter  of 
very  keen  regret  to  all  Cork  men. 

Whether  the    belief  was    rightly  or  Wrongly  Enter- 


tained, was  there  a  very  widespread  indigna- 
tion among  the  people  against  this  packing  of 
juries  ? — There  was,  and  I  shared  in  the  belief 
that  innocent  men  were  being  convicted  and  sent 
to  the  gallows  day  after  day  by  juries  which 
were  packed  in  the  most  flagrant,  in  the  most 
shameful  manner.  I  deny  that  I  stopped  by  design 
near  the  house  of  any  of  the  jurors.  I  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  moonlighters,  and  I  could  have  had  no  reason 
for  shielding  them  from  justice.  I  have  denounced 
them.  But  in  the  opinion  of  most  people  these  men 
were  innocent,  and  they  were  hanged  in  spite  of  their 
own  dying  declaration  that  they  were  innocent.  I 
knew  the  Curtin  family,  and  had  known  them  for  a 
few  years  before  Mr.  Curtin  was  murdered.  I  visited 
them  after  the  outrage.  I  went  there  immediately 
after  the  murder — on  the  same  day— to  show  my 
sympathy  with  his  family,  and  I  remained  with  them 
until  the  following  Monday. 

Did  you  say  anything  publicly  to  the  people 
denouncing  the  murder  ? — No.  I  went  to  the  chapel 
for  the  purpose  of  speaking  to  the  people,  but  they 
were  disinclined  to  listen  to  me — they  were  very 
angry.  Upon  that  I  went  off  specially  to  Dublin  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  central  branch  of  the 
League.  When  I  found  that  the  people  of  Kerry 
would  not  listen  to  me  I  was  determined  to  find  a 
platform  from  which  to  denounce  these  outrages  and 
the  practice  of  moonlighting.  Onthe  8th  of  December, 
1885,  I  made  a  speech  at  a  meeting  of  the  National 
League  in  Dublin,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
extract  : — 

"  I  have  returned  to-day  from  a  sad  and  sorrowful 
scene.  I  have  returned  from  the  house  of  an  Irish 
patriot — a  man  of  noble  character-:-who  was  ever  true 
to  the  cause  of  Ireland.  (Applause.)  Yesterday  I 
aided  and  assisted  the  people  of  his  locality  in  bury- 
ing the  man  who  fell  a  victim,  I  will  not  say  to  a  foul 
conspiracy, but  to  the  senseless  practice  that  disgraces 
that  part  of  the  country.  (Applause.)  My  grief  and  pain 
for  the  loss  of  my  friend  is  increased  and  intensified 
by  the  recollection  of  the  consideration  that  there 
seems  to  be  one  black  spot  in  Ireland  where  the  voice 
of  our  leader  does  not  appear  to  have  penetrated. 
(Applause.)  I  think  it  is  not  proper  that  wo  should 
allow  the  governmental  and  landlord  sections  the 
monopoly  of  condolence  and  sympathy  with  that  great 
and  good  man  (applause) — a  man  whose  door  was  ever 
unbarred  to  give  shelter  and  safety  to  those  who  in  '48 
pursued  the  felon's  track  (loud  applause)  ;  and  it 
becomes  us  as  IrishNationalists  to  avail  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  tender  to  the  family  and  relations  of  that 
brave  old  man  our  heartfelt  sympathy  and  condolence 
in  their  trial.  (Loud  applause.)  It  would  ill  become 
me  if  I  did  not  avail  of  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
my  personal  sympathy  with  the  family  of  Mr.  Curtin, 
who  fell  a  victim  to  the  practices  I  have  referred  to. 

"  The  chairman,  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  M.P.,  said 
that  the  remarks  of  Mr.  O'Connor  regarding  that 
unfortunate  and  mo?t  deplorable  tragedy  in  Kerry  had 

all  their  fullest  sympathy There  seemed 

to  be  some  evil  notion  or  fancy  prevailing  in  a  little 
spot  in  the  county  referred  to,  one  of  the  deplorable 
results  of  which   had  been  the  loss  of  a  valuable  life. 
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He  hoped  that  oue  of  the  results  of  this  sad  and 
mournful  transaction  would  be  that  it  would  put  an 
end  to  the  practice  of  moonlighting  in  county  Kerry. 
It  was  a  senseless,  base,  and  cowardly  practice." 

When  were  you  sent  to  prison  next  after  you  came 
out  in  June,  1882  ?— In  May,  1883,  for  declining  to 
swear  before  a  secret  inquiry  at  Cork.  That  was 
under  the  Act  of  1882.  I  was  in  prison  then  two 
weeks  in  succession.  I  had  not  been  imprisoned  since 
then  until  lately.  I  was  sent  to  prison  at  the  end  of 
April  or  the  first  of  May  for  four  months.  That  sen- 
tence is  still  running — there  are  about  ten  weeks  ex- 
pired. 

Do  you  remember  who  the  witness  was  who  referred 
to  the  Tim  Hurley  incident  ? — Charles  Agnew, 

I  think  that  speech  was  not  produced  ? — A  portion 
of  the  speech  was  referred  to  by  the  Attorney-General 
in  his  opening  statement.  I  have  been  very  much 
misrepresented  over  the  matter.  I  did  not  express 
any  sympathy  whatever  with  the  charge  which  was 
made  against  Hurley.  He  was  charged  with  having 
dynamite  in  his  possession,  and  it  was  sought  by  a 
reference  to  Tim  Hurley  to  implicate  me,  or  to  make 
it  appear  to  the  Court  that  I  had  sympathy  with 
I)eople  who  were  engaged  in  dynamite  transactions. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  Hurley  was  acquitted.  It  is  not 
true  that  I  had  any  sympathy  whatever  with  any  such 
policy  as  that  of  dynamite.  I  bavedenounced  it  publicly. 

This  is  a  speech  on  June  30,  1884  (reading)  : — 

"  His  friend  Mr.  Murphy  had  referred  to  the  dyna- 
mite affair  in  London.  Well,  he  did  not  think  it  was 
any  business  of  theirs.  They  had  nothing  to  do  with 
outrages  ;  outrages  had  been  injurious  to  their  cause. 
The  men  of  the  Phcenix  Park  had  taken  the  trumps 
out  of  Mr.  Parnell's  hand,  and  now  the  dynamitards 
would  spoil  their  game,  (Hear,  hear.)  We  are  con- 
cerned this  far,  however.  The  Times  newspaper  says 
that  the  late  explosions  were  caused  because  the 
amendments  to  the  Labourers'  Act  were  not  carried. 
Well,  no  matter  how  we  may  feel  aggrieved  at  it,  we 
don't  believe  it  would  justify  us  in  adopting  a  system 
of  warfare  in  which  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  are 
involved  in  one  common  slaughter.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  believed  the  Irish  were  a  martial  race,  and  at  all 
times  in  their  history  Christian  soldiers,  andhe  be- 
lieved it  was  the  custom  in  Christian  warfare  to  give 
notice  to  non-combatants,  and  he  hoped  his  fellow- 
countrymen  would  see  that  no  amount  of  exasperation 
should  lead  them  from  the  path  of  honour  no  more  than 
from  the  path  of  duty." 

That  was  the  speech  you  made  ? — Yes. 

Agnew  was  called  to  prove  it,  and  said  he  had  not 
got  his  note,  and  therefore  there  was  no  evidence. 

The  Peesidbnt. — Mr.  Lock  wood  said  he  reserved 
his  cross-examination  until  it  was  produced. 

Mr.  LOCKWOOD. — Yes,  my  Lord,  and  it  never  came. 

Witness. — And  it  never  will  come. 

Mr.  LooKWOOD. — ^As  to  the  moneys  disbursed  by  the 
League,  do  you  remember  making  some  payments  to  a 
man  called  Robert  Walsh  ?  Who  is  Kobert  Walsh  ?— 
A  merchant  in  Cork  ;  he  was  a  member  of  our  com- 
mittee of  the  Land  League  and  of  the  National 
League;  he  was  secretary  in  succession  to  me  in  1881 


after  my  apprehension.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  money  before  my  arrest  in  1881,1  think;  it  would 
be  after  my  arrest  when  I  came  out  that  we  had 
monetary  transactions  ;  he  aided  me  in  discharging 
those  liabilities  which  you  alluded  to  a  while  ago. 

Is  it  true  that  you  had  at  all  lent  countenance  to 
the  commission  of  crime,  or  encouraged'or  abetted 
"outrage  ? — I  never  have.  On  the  contrary,  I  told 
you  that  I  have  denounced  it,  and  regarded  it  as  being 
the  enemy  of  the  organization  with  which  I  was  con- 
nected and  of  the  policy  which  I  advocated.  I  have 
always  thought  it  retarded  the  advancement  of  our 
cause. 

By  Mr.  Davitt. — I  denounced  dynamite  in  a  speech 
apropos  of  the  explosions  in  London,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  by  a  speaker  who  addressed  the  meeting  be- 
fore me.  I  remember  being  called  upon  in  Cork  by 
one  James  Macdermott — I  forget  the  year  ;  it  was  the 
year  that  some  men  were  arrested  for  having  dynamite 
in  their  possession  in  Liverpool— a  man  named  Deasy 
and  some  other  man. 

Did  he  represent  himself  to  you  as  a  correspondent 
of  a  Brooklyn  paper  ? 

The  Peesident.— What  is  this  to  prove  ?  A  con- 
versation with  the  man  Macdermott  would  not  be 
admissible  in  evidence  unless  I  saw  what  it  was  to 
prove. 

Mr.  Davitt. — The  name  has  been  chiefly  referred  to 
by  myself  in  questions  to  witnesses.  I  do  not  suppose 
I  should  be  allowed  to  ask  what  the  conversation 
was.  I  merely  want  to  get  evidence  in  relation  to  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  the  prisoner 
(laughter) — I  mean  the  witness — what  occurred.  (To 
witness.)  Had  you  a  conversation  with  this  man  ? — 
Yes. 

Did  he  talk  dynamite  to  you  ? — Very  much  ;  he 
was  always  talking  dynamite. 

The  President. — That  is  a  compendious  statement 
ot  his  conversation.     (Laughter.) 

Witness.— During  his  presence  in  Cork  a  dynamite 
conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  men  were  tried  and 
sent  to'  penal  servitude  in  connexion  with  this  dynamite 
conspiracy.  Deasy  died  in  prison.  There  were,  I  think, 
two  other  men.  I  afterwards  saw  in  the  paper  that 
this  Macdermott  was  arrested  in  Liverpool.  I  never 
learnt  that  he  was  sent  to  penal  servitude.  I  do  not 
know  where  he  is  now. 

For  anything  you  know  to  the  contrary  he  may  be 
in  the  service  ot  the  Government  ? — I  strongly  sus- 
pect he  has  been. 

One  other  question  about  another  individual.  Have 
you  at  any  time  been  called  upon  by  one  James  Ellis 
French  ? — I  have  met  him  by  appointment.  He  was 
chief  of  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department  in 
Dublin  Castle.  I  met  him  after  he  was  released 
from  prison — at  his  own  request. 

Did  you  know  there  was  a  conspiracy  got  up 
against  you  in  Cork  ? — Yes,  I  knew. 

Do  you  also  know  to  youiown  knowledge  that  there 
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■was  a  conspiracy  in  Cork  to  murder  Judge  Barry  f — 
Yes,  I  knew  ;  and  that  I  was  to  be  charged  with  it. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. — You  became  a 
member  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  in  1866  ? — Yes. 

Were    you    sworn  ? — I    was.     I    took    the   ordinary 

Fenian  oath  ;  I  swore  true    allegiance     to    the    Irish 

Eepublic    virtually    established,    to    take    up    arms 

•at  a    moment's  warning,  aud    to    obey    my    superior 

officers. 

^Vho  administered  the  oath  to  you  ? — ^A  yoimg  man 
who  has  passed  out  of  my  life  and  out  of  Irish  life 
for  many  a  year.  His  name  has  not  come  up  in  this 
inquiry,  and  I  have  not  seen  him  for  20  years.  I  was 
an  active  member  of  the  body  in  1879.  I  had  not 
formally  severed  my  connexion  with  the  body  up  till 
1880. 

Was  there  a  Fenian  body  in  Cork  ? — Yes  ;  it  was 
nearly  altogether  confined  to  the  population  of  the 
city  of  Cork. 

The  rural  population  had  not  joined  them  at  all  ? — 
Oh,  yes  it  had  :  sometimes  the  centres  would  be 
flourishing,  sometimes  not.  In  the  rural  districts  the 
young  men,  sons  of  farmers  and  farm  labourers,  com- 
posed the  Fenians. 

Had  you  a  written  constitution  for  the  Cork  district  ? 
>— Not  for  that  district  specially.  Not  different  from 
any  other. 

Had  you  any  council  in  Cork  ? — A  directory. 

Was  there  a  general  constitution  for  the  Irish 
Fenian  body  of  the  three  kingdoms  ?— Yes. 

And  this  was  an  organization  worked  by  its  centres 
in  different  districts,  all  under  the  control  of  the 
central  supreme  council  ? — Yes. 

Can  you  give  us  a  copy  of  your  constitution  ? — No, 
I  have  not  seen  it  since  1868  or  1870. 

Who  composed  the  Fenian  body  in  the  city  of  Cork  ? 
— Young  men,  clerks,  labourers,  and  tradesmen.  I 
was  a  member  of  the  directory  in  Cork. 

There  was  a  Fenian  rising  in  Cork  in  1867,  was 
there  not  ? — Yes. 

When  did  you  join  the  Land  League  movement  ? — 
Very  early  in  1880, after  the  Cork  election. 

Had  you  been  at  that  time  an  active  member  of  the 
Fenian  body  ? — No,  I  was  not  an  active  member  for 
perhaps  six  months. 

Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  distribution  of  arms  ? 
»— At  all  times  during  my  connexion. 

Bringing  them  into  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

That  continued  down  to  1880  ? — I  do  not  think  I  had 
any  active  participation  in  the  landing  of  arms  up  to 
1880.  I  had  to  do  with  the  providing  of  means  to 
bring  the  arms  over,  with  the  providing  of  money  to 
purchase  the  arms  and  organizing  the  country,  and  dis- 
tributing the  arms  to  the  different  parts  of  Ireland. 
That  continued  down  to  about  1879. 

Did  it  stop  then  ? — Yes.  I  am  perfectly  certain  of 
that. 

What  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  you  were  con- 
cerned with  the  importation  of  arms  or  the  purchase 
of  arms  for   importation  ? — I    never    engaged   in    the 


purchase  of  arms  myself,  but  I  was  always  engaged  up 
to  1879. 

You  do  not  know  the  last  consignment  that  was  pur- 
chased by  money  you  subscribed  ? — No. 

Was  Mr.  J.  J.  Clancy  associated  with  yon  in  any  of 
these  ventures  ? — No. 

Or  Mr.  James  O'Connor,  of  the  Irishman  .'—No  ;  I 
may  as  well  tell  you  that  I  do  not  intend  to  admit  to 
you  who  were  associated  with  me  in  these  Fenian 
transactions.  I  was  bound  to  these  people  by  an 
obligation  that  they  accepted  in  good  faith,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  betray  them. 

You  will  ^jot  swear  that  he  was  not  associated  with 
you  ? — I  will  not  swear  anything  at  all  about  it. 

Did  you  know  James  O'Connor  ? — Very  well. 

Was  he  living  in  Cork  then  ? — No. 

Did  you  know  Mr.  Walsh,  of  Balla  ? — I  knew  him 
in  connexion  with  the  Land  League  movement  and 
never  before. 

Do  yon  know  whether  he  was  at  all  connected  with 
the  Fenian  movement  ? — 1  do  not  know  to  my  own 
knowledge. 

But  from  information  you  have  acquired  do  you 
know  whether  he  was  or  not  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  J.  J.  O'Kelly  ? — I  know  him  as  a 
mefliber  of  Parliament.  I  met  him  in  Kilmainham 
Prison  for  the  first  time. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  belonged  to  the  Fenian 
Brotherhood  or  not  ?— I  do  not  know.  1  had  very 
little  knowledge  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  outside 
my  own  immediate  neighbourhood. 

What  number  of  stands  of  arms  were  imported  into 
Ireland  during  your  time  ? — I  cannot  toll  you. 

Could  you  approximately  tell  ? — No. 

What  amount  of  money  was  expended  in  the  pur- 
chase of  tiiem  ? — We  did  not  expend  the  money  ;  we 
sent  it  all  to  the  Supreme  Council.  I  could  not  at 
all  approximate  ;  I  did  not  keep  the  accounts  at  all. 

Could  you  not  say  whether  the  sum  was  £."5,000,  or 
£500,  cr  £50  ?— No. 

Amongst  whom  were  the  arms  distributed  ?— Amongst 
the  men  who  paid  for  them  ;  any  man  who  paid  for 
a  rifle  got  it. 

Were  there  any  distinctive  marks  upon  these  rifles  ? 
— None  whatever  ;  none  to  distinguish  them  from  any 
other  rifle. 

You  have  seen  them  ?— I  have,  repeatedly. 

Were  they  stamped  with  a  shamrock  ? — Never. 

Was  there  any  place  where  they  were  deposited  in 
Cork  ? — ^A  great  many  places. 

Did  you  know  a  man  named  O'Brien,  a  tailor,  in 
Cork  ?— I  did  know  a  man  of  that  name. 

Was  his  house  a  store  for  arms  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Did  you  meet  John  Devoy  when  he  was  in  Ireland  ? 
— I  have  met  him  more  than  once,  and  I  have  met  him 
in  connexion  with  Fenianism,  and  I  have  told  yon 
that  1  do  not  intend  to  admit  anything  connected  with 
Fenianism. 

Did  you  meet   Devoy  in   1874  ?— Yes.  It  was  not  in 
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Ireland  I  met  him,  but  in  Anierioa.     I  was  there  on  a 
Fenian  mission. 

Was  it  while  you  were  there  as  a  Fenian  agent  that 
you  met  Devoy  ? — I  met  Devoy  then,  and  that  is  all  I 
am  going  to  tell  you.     (A  laugh.) 

But  you  have  told  us  already  that  you  were  engaged 
in  a  Fenian  mission  ? — Yes,  I  was  sent  over  with  a 
message. 

Was  it  in  that  capacity  that  you  met  Devoy  ? — That 
I  cannot  tell  you. 

Ton  said  a  few  moments  ago  that  it  was  in  con- 
nexion with  Fenianism  you  met  him  ? — I  met  him  in 
connexion  with  Fenianism.  ^ 

In  1874  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  whether  I  met  him 
then  in  connexion  with  Fenianism  or  not. 

Do  you  decline  to  say  what  was  the  purpose  of  your 
interview  with  Devoy  in  1874  ? — I  do,  indeed. 

Had  you  any  communication  with  him  after  that 
time  nntil  1879  when  he  arrived  in  Ireland  ? — I  do 
not  think  I  had. 

Are  you  able  to  say  whether  you  were  communi- 
cating with  him  in  America  .during  the  intervening 
years  ? — I  am  not  able  to  say  just  now.  Some  letters 
may  have  passed  between  us. 

Were  there  no  money  transactions  between  you  ? — 
None.  . 

Nor  any  arms  remitted  by  him  ?— I  do  not  remember. 
I  should  not  know  what  arms  he  remitted. 

In  those  intervening  years  \rere  not  arms  sent  into 
Ireland  through  the  instrumentality  of  Devoy  ? — I 
should  not  know  anything  about  it-  in  virtue  of  ray 
position.  Those  were  high  state  transactions  of  which 
I  should  know  nothing. 

Did  you  see  Devoy  at  the  end  of  1878  or  the  begin- 
ning of  1879  ? — I  must  decline  to  answer. 

Mr.  Atkinson. — I  submit,  my  Lord,  that  I  have  a 
right  to  press  this  question.       ' 

The  President. — I  have  explained  several  times 
that  these  excuses  which  are  made  for  not  giving  evi- 
dence are  not  for  a  moment  tenable  in  a  Court  of 
justice.  That  a  man  has  bound  himself  by  an  illegal 
oath  in  connexion  with  an  illegal  association  cannot, 
of  course,  be  recognized  as  an  excuse.  But  we  have  a 
delicate  task  to  perform,  and  I  do  not  propose  at 
present  to  take  the  measures  which  are  in  my  power. 
AH  that  I  can  do  at  present  is  to  point  out  to  this 
gentleman,  and  others  who  may  be  in  the  same  posi- 
tion,that  it  must  necessarily  have  an  unfortunate  in 
flueuoe  upon  our  judgment  when  we  find  that  at  every 
point  we  are  obstructed  in  the  inquiry,  which  we  are 
bound  to  pursue,  by  these  refusals  to  give  evidence. 
'■  Mr.  Atkinson. — ^Tou  have  said  that  you  were  con- 
verted from  Fenianism  by  Devoy's  letters  and  Mr. 
Davitt's  speeches.  Therefore  I  ask  you,  did  you  have 
an  interview  with  Devoy  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland 
in  1878  or  the  beginning  of  1879  ?— It  is  true  that  my 
^ind  was  influenced  by  Devoy's  letters. 
I  That  is  not  an  answer.  (Question  repeated.) — I 
tave  told  you  that  my  interviews  with  Devoy  were  in 
connexion  with  Fenianism,  and  in  that  connexion  I  do 


not  think  that  it  would  be  honourable  of  me  to  give 
you  any  information  whatever. 

I  have  not  asked  for  information.  I  only  ask,  "  Had 
you  an  interview  with  Devoy  in  1878  or  1879  on  hia 
arrivalin  Ireland"?— Well,  I  do  not  intend  to  answer. 

Sir  H.  Jambs. — We  are  anxious  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary conflicts  with  witnesses,  but  I  submit  that  the 
relevancy  of  this  matter  is  remarkable.  Mr.  Davitt 
has  said  that  Devoy  came  to  Ireland  with  the  object 
of  founding  the  Land  League. 

Mr.  Davitt. — That  is  not  correct.  It  is  only  the 
construction  which  you    put  upon  what  I  said. 

SiK  H  Jamks. — The  purpose  for  which  Devoy  came 
to  Ireland  is,  in  our  view,  of  the  utmost  importance. 
The  question  of  his  connexion  with  Mr. O'Connor  as  a 
Fenian  is  also  very  material.  I  think,  therefore, 
we  ought  to  ask  Mr.  O'Connor  to  answer  the  question. 

Witness, — I  was  not  aware  that  Mr.  Davitt  had  ad- 
mitted that  Devoy  was  here  at  the  time  referred  to, 
and  I  thought  that  all  the  evidence  as  to  Devoy's  pre- 
sence in  Ireland  was  indirect.  But  if  Mr.  Davitt  has 
admitted  that  Devoy  was  hare  in  1878  or  1879  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  •  that  I  met  him  then,  and  the 
purpose  of  the  interview  was  very  different  from  that 
suggested  by  the  learned  counsel,  for  Devoy  did  his 
very  best  to  detach  me  from  the  constitutional  move- 
ment. He  did  not  encourage  me  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gramme which  he  had  put  forward  in  his  letters. 

Mr.  Atkinson. — ^According  to  you,  Devoy  was  play- 
ing a  double  part  ? — I  do  not  know  that.  He'may  have 
changed  his  mind. 

What  was  the  date  of  this  interview  ?  Did  it  not 
occur  in  1878  or  the  beginning  of  1879  ?— I  am  not 
positive  as  to  the  date.  It  was  after  he  had  written 
the  letters  and  before  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Land  League  that  I  met  him. 

Had  you  read  his  letters  before  he  endeavoured  to 
detach  you  from  the  constitutional  movement  ? — I 
should  not  say  that  he  endeavoured  to  prevent  me  from 
joining  the  constitutional  movement,  because  there 
was  no  movement  of  that  kind  in  active  operation  at 
the  time.  Bat  he  gave  me  no  encouragement  to  carry 
out  the  programme  put  forward  in  his  let'ters. 

Did  he  encourage  you  to  carry  out  the  whole  pro- 
gramme of  the  Fenian  Society  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
is  material  to  the  case  at  all. 

Do  you  decline  to  answer  ? — I  decline. 

To  what  date  do  you  refer  the  observation  that  he 
did  not  encourage  you  to  adopt  the  new  programme  ? 
— When  I  met  him  between  the  time  of  the  publica- 
tion of  his  letters  and  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Laud  League.  I  do  not  know  what  was  the  year.  If 
the  letters  were  published  in  1878  and  if  the  National 
Land  League  was  established  in  Cork  in  1880  it  must 
have  been  between  those  two  periods. 

Then,  when  Devoy  was  publishing  these  letters  ad- 
vocating the  new  departure  he  was  using  his  influence 
to  discourage  you  from  its  adoption  ? — I  have  not  said 
that.  It  occurred  to  me  when  I  met  Devoy  in  the  in- 
terval which  I  have  described  that  he  had  changed  bis 
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mind  about  the  New  Departure.  It  occurred  to  me  at 
the  time. 

In  what  did  the  change  consist  ? — He  had  invited  us 
in  his  letters  to  take  part  in  the  national  life  of  the 
country  in  the  open,  to  enter  the  municipal  councils, 
the  poor  Law  Boards,  and  so  on.  When  I  met  him  he 
did  not  encourage  me  to  do  that. 

Did  he  encourage  you  to  abstain  from  doing  it  ? — 
No,  he  did  not. 

Then,  for  what  reason  do  you  say  that  he  appeared 
to  have  altered  his  mind  ? — I  had  grounds  for  it. 

What  were  they  ? — I  cannot  say. 

The  Pkesident. — you  mean  you  refuse  to  say. 

Witness.— Yes,  my  Lord.  The  action  di  the  Fenian 
organization  and  the  grounds  which  I  am  asked  to 
give  have  no  relevancy  whatever  to  the  open  movement. 

The  President.— That  is  what  we  are  entitled  to 
form  a  judgment  upon. 

Mr.  Atkinson. — Is  your  objection  that  the  answer 
would  incriminate  Devoy  or  that  it  would  disclose 
the  secrets  of  the  society  ? — It  might  possibly  have  a 
reference  to  the  Fenian  Society. 

What  is  your  objection  ? — It  is  an  objection  to  break 
my  oath.  It  is  a  regard  for  an  obligation  that  I  re- 
spect, even  though  others  may  not  respect  it. 

The  President. — Are  you  a  Protestant  or  a  Soman 
Catholic  ? — A  Roman  Catholic. 

Do  you  mean  to  assert  that  your  Church  justifies  a 
refusal  to  give  evidence  on  the  ground  that  you  have 
taken  the  illegal  oath  of  an  illegal  society  ? — I  have 
not  studied  the  theology  of  the  matter. 

Nor  the  morality  ? — I  know  what  my  code  of 
honour  is,  my  Lord,  and  I  intend  to  adhere  to  it. 

Mr.  Atkinson. — Do  you  represent  that  in  his 
published  letters  Devoy  asked  the  members  of 
the  Fenian  Society  to  abandon  Fenianism  ? — I  do 
not  think  he  asked  us  to  abandon  Fenianism.  What 
he  asked  people  to  do  was  to  come  out 
of  the  rat  holes  of  conspiracy,  and  a  good  many  of  us 
did.    . 

He  meant,  then,  that  while  yon  continued  to  be 
Fenians  you  should  take  part  in  public  and  municipal 
life  ? — I  do  not  know  what  he  had  in  his  mind.  I  do 
not  think  that  he  made  it  an  indispensable  condition 
that  we  should  abandon  Fenianism.  Up  to  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  his  letters  Fenians  had  abstained 
from  taking  an  -active  part  in  Parliamentary  and 
public  life.  I  admit  that  it  I  had  taken  part  in  the 
municipal  life  of  the  country  at  that  time  I  should  not 
on  that  account  have  thought  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  abandon  Fenianism. 

Did  you  not  represent  that  it  was  Devoy's  letter 
that  converted  yon  to  the  constitutional  movement  ? 
— I  said  that  was  one  thing  that  affected  my  mind. 
Then  I  was  also  influenced  by  Mr.  Davitt's  speeches 
and  Mr.  Parnell's  election. 

Was  not  the  idea  you  formed  of  the  meaning  of  the 
letter  this — that  you  should  still  remain  a  Fenian,  but 
take  part  in  public  life  ? — That  may  have  been  my 
idea. 


The  Peesident. — I  think  we  have  sufficient  on  this 
point,  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  draw  an  inference. 

Witness. — I  desire  to  give  direct  answers,  my  Lord. 

The  President. — But  you,  unfortunately,  put  such 
qualification  upon  your  directness  that  we  are  con" 
fused. 

Witness. — Any  direct  question  I  shall  be  glad  to 
answer.  These  letters  were  published  a  long  time 
ago,  and  any  idea  that  I  formed  at  that  time  may 
well  have  escaped  my  memory  in  10  years.  I  have 
candidly  told  the  Court  the  effect  that  these  letters 
had  upon  me,  and  the  effect  upon  me  of  Mr.  Davitt's 
speeches  and  Mr.  Parnell's  constitutional  efforts, and, 
with  all  respect  to  the  Court,  I  think  it  unfair  to  say 
that  I  have  not  been  direct.  I  desire  to  be  direct  in 
my  answers.  There  are  some  questions  which  I 
cannot  answer,  and  these  I  will  say  directly  I  will 
not  answer. 

Mr.  Atkinson. — Was  Devoy  at  the  time  when  he 
was  publishing  these  letters  still  urging  forward  the 
secret  movement  of  the  Fenian  body  ? — How  should  I 
know  ?  It  was  a  long  time  after  the  publication  of 
the  letters  when  I  saw  him. 

During  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Ireland  was  he  not 
forwarding  the  secret  Fenian  movement  ? — I  have 
already  told  you  that  I  cannot  answer  any  question 
regarding    his    connexion  with  the  Fenian  movement. 

Had  you  more  interviews  with  him  than  one  ?—I 
had  two,  I  think.  I  cannot  give  you  the  dates.  I 
had  no  reason  for  noting  them  down.  Only  a  short 
interval  elapsed  between  the  first  and  the  second  in- 
terview.  They  took  place  in  Cork  city.  I  joined  the 
League  some  few  weeks  after  Mr.  Parnell's  election 
for  Cork.  I  had  practically  abandoned  Fenianism  a 
short  time  before. 

Did  you  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Fenian 
association? — I  dropped  out  of  the  body.  I  endeavoured 
to  induce  members  of  the  Fenian  body  to  join  the 
League.  I  did  not  make  it  a  condition  that  they 
should  abandon  Fenianism  before  joining.  I  tried  to 
attract  them  to  our  movement  by  showing  them  that  it 
was  superior  to  theirs  and  more  likely  to  be  successful. 

You  represented  that  you  would  gain  the  same  end 
that  the  Fenians  had  in  view  by  different  means  ?— 
You  cannot  say  that  it  would  be  the  same  end, 
because  constitutional  agitators  are  quite  ready  to 
accept  an  arrangement  between  the  two  countries 
whereby  the  people  of  Ireland  could  make  laws  for 
themselves;  while  the  Fenians  would  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  short  of  an  established  Irish  Bepublic. 

At  the  time  when  the  League  was  inaugurated  did 
you  not  solicit  Fenians  to  join  ^e  movement  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  achieve  the  same  ends  by 
different  means  ? — I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  did. 
In  fact,  I  never  solicited  a  Fenian  to  join  the 
society,  but  I  tried  in  conversation  to  influence  my 
old  comrades. 

Did  you  speak  at  Bantry  in  1880  ? — I  tried  to  make 
a  speech  there,  but  I  was  interrupted  by  Canon  Shink- 
win.    He   had  indulged   in  a  denunciation  of  revolu- 
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tion  and  revolutionary  motives  in  a  way  which  I  Qon- 
Bidered  quite  uncalled  for.  I  was  a  converted  Fenian 
at  that  time,  and  anxiously  desirous  to  establish 
branches  of  the  League  all  over  the  country.  There 
were  many  Fenians  not  so  well  affected  towards  the 
constitutional  movement  as  I  was,  and  they  were  dis- 
posed to  give  us  trouble,  and  I  wished  to  placate 
them  by  speech.  I  have  always  been  very  sorry  that 
Canon  Shinkwin  did  not  allow  me  to  complete  my 
speech,  I  do  not  think  that  he  would  have  had  any 
reason  to  complain. 

You  said,  "  The  reverend  gentleman  referred  to  a 
class  of  people  who  are  not  interfering  with  us." — 
Quite  so.  They  were  jealous  of  our  movement,  but 
were  not  interfering  with  it.  It  would,  however, 
have  been  very  easy  to  rouse  them  into  interference, 
and  I  thought  that  Canon  Shink  win's  speech  was 
very  likely  to  have  that  result. 

('anon  Shinkwin  called  upon  you  to  denounce  all  re- 
volutionarymethods  ?— What  I  had  intended  to  say  was 
that  revolution  was  sometimes  necessary  and  some- 
times justified.  I  had  intended  to  allude  to  the  fact 
that  the  English  people  had  effected  their  Constitu- 
tion by  an  act  of  revolution  ;  and  that  the  American 
people  bad  established  their  independence  by  an  act 
of  revolution.  I  had  intended  in  my  speech  to  point 
out  to  my  hearers  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  our 
engaging  in  revolutionary  measures  any  further,  as  we 
had  hit  upon  a  better  plan,  and  I  was  not  allowed  to 
make  that  speech. 

You  meant  that  Fenian  ends  would  be  attained  by 
different  methods  ? — If  yon  take  all  my  speech  I  do 
not  think  it  means  that. 

Shortly  after  that,  do  you  remember  Mr.  Farnell's 
return  from  America  in  March,  1880  ?— Yes,  I  remem- 
ber his  arrival  at  Cork. 

Up  to  that  time  had  the  Fenians  in  Cork  been 
hostile  to  him  P—No  ;  there  was  not  any  hostility  to 
him. 

Had  they  co-operated  with  him  ? — I  cannot  say  that 
they  co-operated  with  him. 

Had  not  there  been  a  public  demonstration  against 
him  before  he  left  for  America  ? — I  do  not  remember  ; 
I  do  not  think  that  there  was.  I  would  remember 
anything  of  the  kind  if  it  had  occurred. 

After  his  return  was  an  address  presented  to  him  7 — 
Yes. 

Were  you  a  party  to  getting  np  that  address  ?— I  do 
not  remember  ;  I  may  have  been  ;  I  do  not  think  I 
was.  I  saw  the  address  published  ;  indeed,  I  think 
I  saw  it  presented. 

Were  you  present  at  the  presentation  ?— I  am  not 
sure  ;  I  do  not  think  that  I  was.  If  I  was,  I  do  not 
remember  it. 

It  emanated  from  the  body  of  which  you  were  then 
a  member  ? — I  have  told  you  that  I  had  practically 
ceased  to  be  a  Fenian  before  that  date,  if  I  had  not 
formally  severed  my  connexion. 

Were  you  present  when  the  address  Was  presented  to 
Mr.  Famell  ? — Probably  I  was.   I  saw  it  published. 


Mr.  Atkinson  then  read  as  follows  : — 

"  From  the  Nationalists  of  the  County  and  City 
of  Cork  to  C.  S.  Parnell,  Esq.,  M.P. 
"  Dear  Sir, — Upon  this  your  return  to  your  native 
country,  fresh  from  the  noble  mission  you  have  under- 
taken, we,  the  Nationalists'  of  this  great  county  and 
city  of  Cork,  hasten  to  greet  you  and  offer  the  cordial 
welcome  of  not  ungrateful  hearts.  .  .  .  We  cannot 
deny  our  applause  to  any  representative  or  body  of  re- 
presentatives who  honestly  and  courageously  strive  to 
improve  the  condition  of  our  people.  But  while  say- 
ing this  we  must'  take  the  opportunity  to  express  our 
clear  conviction  of  the  hopelessness  of  looking  for 
justice  to  Ireland  from  the  English  Parliament,  and  the 
firm  belief  of  the  intelligent  mauhnod  of  the  country 
that  it  is  utterly  futile  to  seek  for  any  practical 
national  good  through  the  means  of  Parliamentary 
representation.  Impelled  by  such  convictions,  the 
Nationalists  of  the  country  have  determined  that,  as  a 
political  party,  they  will  take  no  part  in  the  coming 
elections,  and  consequently  no  part  in  the  adoption, 
rejection,  or  support  of  the  Parliamentary  candidates. 
It  shall  be  their  duty  to  watch  the  course  of  events, 
and  also  to  remind  Irishmen  tha^t  in  themselves,  in 
their  virtue,  and  in  their  own  courage,  in  their  per- 
severance in  the  practical  work  lies  the  best  hope  for 
the  prospects  and  the  regeneration  of  Ireland.  Signed 
on  behalf  of  the  National  party — E.  Cronin,  P.  J. 
Murphy,  P.  F.  Murphy,  Fair-hill  ;  J.  F.  Canty,  T. 
Christy,  and  P.  N.  Fitzgerald." 

(To  witness.)  "  Practical  work  ";  is  that  the  practi- 
cal work  of  the  Fenian  organization  ? — Yes,  I  should 
think  so. 

You  are  acquainted  with  P.  N.  Fitzgerald  ? — Yes. 

He  is  a  Cork  Nationalist  ? — Yes. 

At  that  time  would  Nationalist  moan  Fenian  ? — 
Well,  not  necessarily  ;  there  were  many  men  who 
were  Nationalists  outside  the  ranks  of  the  Fenian 
Brotherhood. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  Impelled  by 
such  convictions,  the  Nationalists  oi  the  country  have 
determined  that,  as  a  political  party,  they  will  take 
no  part  in  the  coming  elections  "?  Does  not  that 
mean  the  Fenians  of  the  country  ? — Not  necessarily. 

I  mean  in  connexion  with  this  address  ? — Well,  I 
think  the  words  would  speak  for  men  of  extreme 
Nationalist  opinions,  both  Fenians  and  others,  because 
many  men  outside  the  Fenian  ranks  held  extreme 
views. 

"  As  a  political  party  ";  did  not  that  mean  the 
Fenian  party  ? — Yes,  and  I  think  the  Fenians  always 
in  speaking  of  that  subject  affected  at  all  events  to 
represent  a  vast  body  of  public  opinion  not  enrolled 
in  their  ranks. 

Does  not  that  mean  the  Fenian  body  ? — It  means 
men  of  Fenian  opinions  and  proclivities. 

Was  Cronin  a  Fenian  ?-^I  cotild  not  answer  that 
question.  I  think  he  Would  represent  Fenian  opinion. 

Were  not  all  those  whose  names  are  signed  to  this 
address  Fenians  ? — I  am  not  going  to  say  they  were. 
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Will  you  say  that  they  were  not  ? — No,  I  heard  that 
there  was  an  address  presented  to  Mr.  Famell  at  the 
railway  station,  but  I  was  not  present  officially .  I 
may  have  been  one  of  the  crowd. 

Did  you  not  say  that  you  thought  you  were  ? — I  said 
I  might   have    been  ;    I  do    not    think  I  was  present 
'  when    the    address  was  read  ;    I  have  no  recollection 
on  the  subject. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  this  address  emanated  from 
the  Fenians  in  the  city  of  Cork  ? — I  have  no  reason 
to  think  that  it  was.  I  was  not  acting  with  the 
Fenians  at  the  time.  Those  names  represent  Fenian 
opinion. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  formed  no  opinion 
whether  it  was  so  or  not  ? — You  want  me  to  say  what 
I  do  not  know.  I  have  told  you  I  had  no  means  of 
knowing  ;  I  had  practically  ceased  to  be  a  Fenian  at 
that  time.  I  know  that  an  address  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Parnell  ;  I  heard  of  it  and  saw  it  in  the  paper, 
but  was  not  present. 

The  Presidekt. — You  are  not  able  to  form  an 
opinion,  but  I  cannot  say  I  am  in  the  same  position. 

Cross-examination  continued. — You  know  the  men 
whose  signatures  it  bears  ? — Yes,  I  know  them  very 
well. 

Are  you  not  able  to  say  whether  they  were  Fenians  ? 

I  am   not    able  to  form   an    opinion  ;    how  could  I 

know  ?  I  say  that  1  would  take  those  names  as 
representing  Fenian  opinion.  Any  question  I  can 
answer  I  will  answer  straightly,  and  if  there  is  any 
question  which  I  think  I  cannot  answer  I  will  say  so, 
but  I  will  not  equivocate. 

Do  you  decline  to  say  whether  those  men  were 
members  of  the  Fenian  body  ?— I  had  ceased  to  be  a 
member  of  the  body,  and  1  had  no  means  of  knowing 
at  the  time.  I  have  told  you  all  I  can  tell  you, 
which  is  that  those  names  would  represent  Fenian 
opinion  at  the  time  in  my  opinion.  I  have  told  you 
that  three  times,  and  what  is  the  use  of  pressing  me 
any  further  ? 

About  this  time  was  a  quantify  of  arms  stolen  from 
the  ship  Juno  in  Cork  ?— Yes,  I  remember  that  raid 
for  arms. 

Do  you  remember  140  cases  of  fire  arms  and  170 
cutlasses  being  stolen  ?— I  do  not  remember,  but  a 
large  quantity  was  removed. 

Was  the  action  of  the  people  who  had  done  this  con- 
demned by  the  Cork  Land  League  ?— I  think  one  man 
or  two  men  made  speeches  in  condemnation  of  that 
raid. 

Do  you  remember  whether  the  resolution  was 
passed  ?— I  think  it  was,  now  that  you  bring  it 
to  my  memory. 

Was  there  not  a  subsequent  meeting  of  thd  League 
at  which  they  rescinded  th^  resolution  ?— There  was. 

Did  not  you  attend  and  advocate  that  rescission  1 
~-\  did. 

Between  those  two  meetings  had  not  the  matter 
come  before  the  Dublin  branch  ?— I  am  not  aware  ;  I 
do  not  remember. 


Do  you  nob  remember  that  at  the  second  meeting 
you  took  part  iu  the  meeting  and  defended  the  action 
of  the  people  ? — I  do  not  remember  the  speech  I  made 
on  that  occasion. 

The  matter,  my  Lords,  first  came  before  the  Cork 
Land  League,  who  passed  a  resolution  condemning  the 
robbery.  It  then  came  before  the  Land  League  in 
Dublin,  at  a  meeting  presided  over  by  Mr.  Dillon,  of 
which  the  following  report  appears  in  the  Cork 
Herald  of  August  19    (reading)  : — 

"  At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Land  League, 
Dublin,  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Brennan  said  a  branch  of  the 
Land  League  had  been  discussing  matters  that  it  ought 
to  have  left  alone.  They  had  seen  by  the  Freeman 
of  the  previous  day  that  the  Cork  branch  of  the  Land 
League  had  taken  up  a  matter  that  did  not  come  under 
its  province  at  all.  It  would  be  just  as  well  if  they 
would  confine  themselves  for  the  future  to  the  objects 
for  which  they  were  formed.  They  had  no  more  to  do 
with  the  subject  they  discussed  than  with  the  relative 
merits  of  the  candidates  for  the  Presidency  of 
America. 

"  The  chairman  said  he  felt  strongly  with  Mr. 
Brennan  in  this  matter.  The  resolution  passed  by  the 
Cork  Land  League  was  entirely  without  its  sphere.  It 
assumed  a  right  to  do  what  the  Land  League  distinctly 
condemned  and  repudiated — ^namely,  judging  the  case 
of  men  who  did  not  belong  to  their  body.  (Hear, 
hear.)  They  did  not  want  to  place  themselves  in 
antagonism  with  any  other  bodies  in  Ireland  who 
were  not  placing  themselves  in  antagonism  with 
them,  and  the  same  liberty  which  they  claimed  for 
themselves  they  must  be  prepared  to  allow  to  others. 
He  did  not  know  whether  it  was  desirable  to  pass  any 
resolution  on  the  subject  or  not,  but  he  took  the 
general  sense  of  the  meeting  to  be  that  they  entirely 
disclaimed  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Cork  Land 
League,  and  emphatically  stated  that  in  no  degree 
represented  the  feeling  of  that  organization." 
Then,   after  further  discussion  :  — 

"  The  chairman  said  that  perhaps  the  expression  of 
opinion  that  had  taken  place  on  the  subject  would 
sufiice  without  the  passing  of  any  resolution." 
(To  witness.)  To  whom  do  the  words  "  bodies  in 
Ireland  who  were  not  placing  themselves  in  antago- 
nism with  them  "  refer? — The  Fenian  organization,  I 
suppose. 

The  report  in  the  Cork  Herald  of  the  first  meeting 
at  Cork  is  as  follows  : — 

"  The  president,  Mr.  E.  Farrell,  presided.  The 
secretary,  Mr.  Cronin,  said  he  had  a  resolution  to 
bring  under  their  notice,  and  he  hoped  it  would  meet 
with  their  approval.  It  was  to  the  following  eitect  : 
— '  That  we  deeply  regret  that  a  robbery  of  old  and 
useless  firearms  has  taken  place  ;  that  we  condemn 
lawlessness  in  any  shape,  and  that  we  believe  that 
the  occurrence  in  Passage  must  have  been  effected  by 
those  who  desire  to  see  arenewal  of  the  Coercion  Acts 
inflicted  on  this  country,  and  who  wish  to  give  the  Go- 
vernment good  value  for  their  secret  service  money.' 
Mr.  Cronin  said  that  they  had  thought  over  this  matter  in 
committee,  and  it  appeared  from  information  received 
through  the  public  Press  that  this  affair  had  been 
carried  out,  not  by  any  secret  organization,  but  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  Land  League  and  im- 
parting something  like  a  bad  reputation  to  men  who 
tried  to  improve  and  ameliorate    the  condition  of  tha 
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tenant-farmers  of  Ireland  at  present.  BIr.  J.  O'Brinn 
seconded  the  resolution.  Mr.  C.  P.  O'Sullivan  moved 
an  amendment." 

(To  witness.)  Now,  was  that  resolution  not  rescinded 
because  you  ascertained  in  the  meantime  that  the  raid 
was  a  Fenian  raid  ? — I  suspected  that  it  was  a  Fenian 
raid  from  the  reports  in  the  papers. 

Was  that  not  why  the  resolution  condemning  it  was 
rescinded  ? — Exactly  so,  because  it  was  a  Fenian 
raid,  and  because  we  had  to  be  very  careful  how  we 
referred  to  Fenians  and  Fenianism.  As  it  would  appear, 
they  were  jealous  of  us,  and  many  of  them  hostile  to 
us,  and  such  a  resolution  as  that  which  was  passed  and 
afterwards  rescinded  was  calculated  to  provoke  that 
hostility.  We  were  in  the  unfortunate  position  of 
being  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones,  the 
Government  on  the  top  of  us,  and  the  Fenians  operating 
against  us  underneath,  and  it  was  to  avoid  this  colli- 
sion and  this  hostility  that  I  tried  to  keep  out  inter- 
ference until  we  had  affected  their  minds  by  other 
means. 

At  this  point  the  Court  adjourned  for  limch. 

On  its  reassembling, 

The  cross-examination  of  Mr.  J.  O'Connor  was  re- 
sumed by  Mr.  Atkinsojt.— In  September,  1880,  was  a 
meeting  held  to  arrange  for  giving  Mr.  Parnell  a  re- 
ception in  Cork  ? — I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of 
it,  but  I  think  we  did  have  a  meeting  of  that  kind. 

Had  Mr.  Parnell  been  in  Cork  from  the  time  he 
arrived  there  in  March,  1880,  from  America  up  to 
this  intended  visit  in  September,  1880  ? — Yes,  I  think 
he  was  there  during  the  election  about  April,  1880., 

Was  there  a  Mr.  Heffernan  in  Cork  at  that  time  ?— 
There  was.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Land 
League." 

Do  you  remember  seeing  a  report  of  the  Cork  Land 
League  published  in  the  Cork  Herald  of  September 
20,  1880  ? — I  have  seen  so  many  reports  ;  I  cannot  re- 
member that  particular  one  in  reference  to  this  de- 
monstration. 

Do  you  remember  being  present  at  a  meeting  later 
on,  in  the  month  of  September,  when  the  question  of 
the  demonstration  was  discussed  ? — ^Well,  really  so 
many  meetings  were  held  and  so  many  events  hap- 
pened that  many  of  them  have  escaped  my  memory, 
and  I  always  make  it  a  habit  when  one  incident  is 
closed  to  pass  on  to  another. 

Was  there  a  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington  a  member  of 
the  Cork  Land  League  f — Yes,  there  was  an  old  gen- 
tleman of  that  name  a  member  of  the  Cork  Land 
League, 

He  appears  to  have  taken  the  chair.  Then  a  Mr. 
Buckley  appears  to  have  asked  if  the  National  party 
was  represented  at  all,  and  then  you  said  : — 
"  I  believe  the  National  party  finds  its  recruits  in  all 
trades  and  bodies, and  if  my  words  had  any  weight  with 
the  National  party  I  would  suggest  that  they  would  not 
appear  as  a  body  at  b\\,  because  many  men  who  are 
attached  to  the  principles  of  that  party  could  not  then 
be  with  them,  and  therefore  they  would  make  them- 
selves  very   small.     The     men    who    compose     the 


National  party,  and  who  believe  in  its  principles,  will 
bo  scattered  over  the  other  bodies  and  organizations 
that  will  be  represented  at  the  procession.  ...  I 
consider  that  it  would  be  unwise  for  them  on  that 
occasion  to  show  a  weakness,  because  wherever  the 
National  party  show  as  a  body  they  should  show  great 
strength,  and  every  man  should  give  them  strength.  I 
for  one  consider  myself  a  member  of  the  National 
party,  and  if  I  belonged  to  any  of  the  trades  I  would  be 
in  great  doubt  as  to  whether  I  would  place  myself 
under  the  banner  of  the  trade  or  under  the  banner  of 
the  National  party." 

In  that  speech  does  the  expression  the  National 
party  mean  the  Fenian  party  ?— I  think  that  must 
have  been  a  meeting  of  the  trades.     ■ 

Mr.  Look-wood.— That  is  so: 

Witness. — I  think  that  speech  was  a  very  diplomatic 
one,  because  I  did  not  want  the  Fenians  to  appear  in 
our  demonstration,  and  I  was  putting  them  off  in  the 
kindest  words  I  could. 

Mr.  Atkinson. — My  question  was,  in  that  speech 
does  the  expression  the  National  party  mean  the 
Fenian  party  ?— As  I  have  explained  before,  there 
were  a  vast  number  of  men  outside  the  Fenian  ranks 
who  were  extreme  Nationalists.  Every  Nationalist 
was  not  a  sworn  Fenian. 

The  President. — Subject  to  that  explanation, 
would  the  expression  the  National  party  be  taken  to 
mean  the  Fenian  party  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Atkinson. — Are  you  aware  that  you  said  you 
considered  yourself  a  member  of  the  National  party  ? 
—I  considered  myself  a  Nationalist  outside  the  ranks 
of  the  Fenian  party. 

Had  you  had  any  formal  separation  from  the  Fenians 
at  that  time  ? — No,  not  at  all.  I  was  always  friendly 
with  them.  I  had  always  hoped  they  would  follow 
me  into  the  constitutional  agitation. 

I  see  the  report  continues  : — 

"  Mr.  Walsh  said  it  had  been  stated  that  the 
National  party  would  take  no  part  in  the  movement. 
But  if  they  did  not  take  part  in  it  as  a  body  they 
would  take  part  in  it  as  individuals.  They  did  not 
think  of  Mr.  Parnell, as  a  Parliamentary  man,  because 
no  good  would  ever  be  got  for  Ireland  from  Pjirlia- 
ment.  But  they  should  remember  that  his  words 
drove  enthusiasm  into  them,  and  that  their  hearts  were 
stirred  when  they  met  together.  And  when  he  saw  a 
lot  of  Irishmen  assembled  thereto-night  he  might  ask, 
Were  they  always  together  ?  No,  they  were  not.  If 
they  had  arms  in  their  hands  for  the  good  of  their 
country  he  would  say  unhesitatingly  they  would  Hot  be 
together.  .  .  .  Mr. Walsh  continnedtosay  that  ifthey 
hadtheirfreedomnow  they  could  take  care  of  it, though 
it  was  not  taken  care  of  before.  Mr.  Parnell  him- 
self said  he  was  a  Nationalist,  and  why  did  they  ask 
for  Nationalists  then  ?  When  they  went  to  meet  him 
they  went  as  Nationalists  to  meet  a  Nationalist." 

Mr.LooKWOOD. — This  gentleman  was  called  to  order. 

Mr.  Atkinson. — Yes,  he  was  called  to  order  after- 
wards. (To  witness.)  Was  there  another  Mr.  O'Connor 
there  ? 

Mr.  LoOKWOOB.— I  should  like  to  read  this  at  the 
end  of  Mr.  Walsh's  remarks  : — 

"Mr.  D'Hegan,— I  would  like  to  know  wttat  societ; 
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this 


represents 

member   of  the  Land 


OT    trade    the     last     speaker 
room. 

"Mr.  O' Sullivan. —He    is    ) 
League . 

"  Mr.  O'Eegan.— He  ought  to  be  out  of  it." 

Mr.  Atkinson  (continuing  to  read)  :^ 

"  Mr.  Heffeman  said  he  might  mention  that  the 
following  members  of  Parliament  would  be  present  : 
^Daly,  Farnell,  Finegan,  T.  D.  Sullivan,  Sexton, 
O'Connor,  and  Dillon.     (Cheers  for  Dillon.) 

"  Mr.  O'Connor. — ^What'  do  we  care   about  members 
of  Parliament  or  Parliamentary  agitation  ?  " 
Was   there   another   Mr.  O'Connor   there  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

Do  you  remember  having  used  those  words  ? — I  ma  y 
have  used  them. 

Were  they  not  addressed  directlyto  the  Fenians  ? — I 
think  they  were  addressed  to  the  trades. 

Oh,  yes,  nominally.  Was  this  the  time  you  were 
endeavouring  to  win  the  people  to  constitutional 
agitation  ? — You  must  not  forget  we  were  having  a 
demonstration  in  support  of  the  Parliamentarians. 

Was  not  that  a  direct  appeal  to  the  Fenians  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  was.  What  we  had  to  care  about  was  the 
success  of  our  efforts  in  favour  of  legal  and  Parlia- 
mentary agitation. 

Mr.  LocKWOOD  then  interposed  a  passage  from  the 
same  report,  giving  some  remarks  of  the  witness  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  a  disgrace  to  the  city  of  Cork 
that  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  was  not  present. 

Witness. — ^What  I  have  to  say  about  that  remark  of 
mine,  which  has  just  been  read,  is  this.  At  the  trades 
meetings  there  was  usually  some  discussion  about  pre  - 
cedence,  the  question  being  who  should  go  first  in  a 
demonstration.  Some  such  discussion  of  the  kind 
must  have  arisen  on  this  occasion.  Some  one  must 
have  mentioned  the  Parliamentary  party  and  Parlia- 
mentarians, and  I  ejaculated,  ' '  What  have  we  to  do 
with  Parliament  and  Parliamentarians  now  ?  Let  us 
confine  ourselves  to  the  business  in  hand."  That  is  the 
interpretation  I  put  upon  it — namely,  that  there 
should  be  no  discussion  of  the  kind,  and  that  the  policy 
of  the  Parliamentarians  should  be  left  over  for 
another  occasion.  That  is  the  meaning  of  the  remark, 
and  it  is  straining  the  meaning  to  try  to  put  any  other 
construction  upon  it. 

The  President. — Do  not  talk  about  straining  the 
meaning  of  your  language.  All  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
to  get  at  the  meaning  of  it. 

Mr.  Atkinson.— Kow,  in  the  paper  of  September  27, 
1880,  do  you  remember  seeing  a  circular  emanating 
from  the  Nationalist  body  annpuuoing  that  that  party 
would  not  interfere  as  a  body  in  ,the  forthcoming  de- 
monstration ? — No,  I  do  not  remember  that. 

The  meeting  you  took  part  in  the  following  day  was 
held  to  consider  whether  the  Nationalist  party  should 
attend  as  a  body  ?— No,  it  was  held  to  decide  the 
places  the  trades  should  occupy  in  the  procession. 

Some  time  after  this  was  the  Cork  League  recoa- 
stracted  or  reorganized  ?— I  do  not  remember.  There 
might  have  been  an  annual  election  of  officers. 


Do  you  remember  a  demonstration  being  held  with 
a  view  to  its  reorganization — a  demonstration  at 
which  Mr.  Dillon  attended  and  you  spoke  ? — I  do  not 
remember  ;  we  had  so  many  meetings.  I  cannot  re- 
member them  all. 

The  learned  counsel  then  read  a  portion  of  Mr. 
Dillon's  speech,  in  which  that  gentleman  said  that  it 
was  the  grossest  injustice  to  say  that  the  Land 
League  movement  was  antagonistic  to  any  other  move- 
ment  which  had  the  good  of  Ireland  in  view.  He  was 
known  to  have  the  warmest  sympathy  with  other 
movements  which  had  the  good  of  Ireland  in  view. 
The  Land  League  movement  was  purely  temporary. 
He  could  not  understand  the  feelings  of  a  Nationalist 
Irishman  who  thought  that  the  cause  of  Ireland  would 
be  injured  by  the  emancipation  of  the  masses  of  the 
people  from  a  position  of  serfdom.  If  he  thought  the 
Irish  people  were  to  be  turned  aside  from  the  true 
path  of  Irish  nationality  by  such  action  as  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  turn  Englishman  and  forget  his 
country.  He  believed  the  Irish  people  had  been 
seriously  injured  by  being  led  to  suppose  they  could 
win  the  rights  of  free  men  by  marching  to  public 
meetings  and  shouting  for  public  speakers.  The  object 
of  meetings  was  to  tell  the  people  how  they  could 
win  their  rights,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  people 
sufficiently  organized  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the 
League  without  meetings  he  would  be  glad  to  work 
simply  and  quietly  without  any  more  public  speaking. 
He  hoped   that  would   be  the  case  before  six  months. 

Does  not  Mr.  Dillon  in  that  speech  distinctly 
recognize  two  organizations  ? — It  only  goes  to  prove 
the  truth  of  what  I  have  been  contending,  that  we 
were  in  great  difiSculty  with  the  Fenians.  I  do  not 
care  to  be  taken  as  interpreting  Mr.  Dillon's  speech, 
though  if  I  made  a  speech  of  that  character  it  would 
be  to  placate  and  conciliate  the  Fenians  and  disarm 
their  hostility. 

And  get  their  support  ? — Yes ;  and  get  their  support, 
and  we  could  not  have  the  support  of  better  men. 

Without  abandoning  their  own  action  ? — They  could 
take  what  course  they  pleased. 

Were  you  acquainted  with  General  Millen  ? — I 
have  met  him. 

In  Cork  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  germane  to 
this  case. 

The  President. — That  is  not  for  the  witness  but 
for  the  Court  to  determine. 

Witness. — I  met  General  Millen  on  business  con- 
nected with  Fenianism. 

Mr.  Atkinson.— Was  it  in  1878,  or  the  beginning 
of  1879  ? — I  must  decline  to  say. 

Is  it  that  you  cannot  tell,  or  that  you  will  not  ? — I 
will  not  tell  for  the  reasons  I  have  given. 

Had  you  more  interviews  than  one  with  him  ? — No. 

Did  he  present  any  documents  to  you  ? — No. 

Were  there  any  other  persons  present  ?— There  were. 

Were  any  documents  presented  to  other  persons 
present  ?— There  were. 

Was  it  a  meeting  ?— It  was. 
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Were  there  many  people  present  ? — Not  many  ; 
Bomething  less  than  a  score. 

Where  did  the  meeting  take  place  ?— I  cannot  tell 
you. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  cannot  or  yon  will  not  ? — I 
will   not.     It  was  a  Penian  meeting. 

Was  a  man  named  Kennedy  present  ? — I  do  not 
remember.     I  know  many  Kennedys. 

Did  you  not  meet  a  man  of  that  name  at  the  Man- 
chester-hotel, in  London,  about  the  time  of  the  ex- 
plosions f — No  ;    I  never  met  him  on  any  occasion. 

Cross-examination  continued. — I  took  part  in  the 
starting  of  the  Land  Lfiague  at  Ballydehob,  county 
Cork.  1  made  several  speeches  there.  Speaking 
there  in  April,  1881,  I  said,  "  I  shouldered  my  rifle 
in  '67,  and  am  prepared  to  associate  and  organize 
every  organization  to  beneiit  my  country."  I  referred 
only  to  constitutional  organizations.  I  said  I  had 
taken  part  in  the  rising  of  1867,  and  1  was  now  will- 
ing to  help  in  any  constitutional  movement. 

Mr.  Atkinson. — Did  you  on  that  occasion  say,  "If 
any  man  go  behind  your  back  and  pay  an  unjust  rent, 
or  part  of  it,  I  won't  tell  you  what  to  do  with  him, 
I  won't  tell  you  to  nail  his  ears  to  the  pump,  I  won't 
tell  you  to  boycott  him,  but  they  knew  how  to  meet 
him  themselves  ?  " — I  may  have  done.  It  is  un- 
reasonable to  espsot  a  man  to  remember  after  ten 
yaars. 

You  were  aware  that  outrages  had  been  committed 
in  coimty  Cork  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  anything  of  the 
kind.  I  do  not  think  that  any  outrages  had  occurred 
in  the  district  up  to  that  time.  If  I  am  reported  in 
the  Cork  papers  at  that  time  as  advising  the  people 
to  boycott  persons,  I  stand  up  for  it  now. 

Cross-examination  resumed. — I  knew  that  my  speech 
would  probably  be  reported,  but  I  defy  you  to  point 
to  any  speech  of  mine  which  was  followed  by  out- 
rage. I  remember  making  a  speech  at  the  Land 
League  at  Cork  with  reference  to  the  police'  in  1881. 
My  arrest  followed  that  speech.  I  did  not  endeavour 
to  corrupt  the  police,  but  I  pointed  out  to  them  that 
they  could  determine  their  engagements  at  a  month's 
notice  if  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  were  not 
agreeable  to  them.  That  would  not  be  a  violation 
•f  the  rules  of  the  force.  I  do  not  remember  that  I 
promised  the  police  moaey.  My  speech  is  repoited 
in  the  Cork  Examiner  of  June  13,  1881.  I  think  in 
that  speech  I  told  them  that  they  would  be  helped  to 
get  to  America,  and  that  they  could  get  employment 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic .  I  held  out  to  them 
the  prospect  of  emigration  and  transferring  their 
services  to  foreign  Governments  like  America.  I  do 
not  consider  it  an  attempt  on  my  part  to  corrupt  the 
police  to  point  out  the  fact  that  they  could  determine 
their  duties  at  a  month's  notice,  and  that  they  could 
transfer  their  service*  to  foreign  Governments.  In 
that  speech  I  stated  that  a  fund  had  been  started  to  aid 
police  emigration.  It  amounted,  however,  to  only  a 
few  pounds. 

Did  you  not  wish  the  pcrlice  to  believe  thatyou  had  a 


fund  to  send  them  out  of  the  country  ? — It  only 
amounted  to  a  few  pounds.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
much.     It  ended  when  it  was  started. 

Who  started  it  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

Was  there  any  money  paid  at  all — any  money  really 
obtained  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

Did  you  make  any  inquiry  as  to  this  fimd  before 
making  that  speech  ? — None  whatever. 

Then  you  endeavoured  to  mislead  the  police  alto- 
gether ? — I  thought  the  proposal'  to  establish  a  fund 
was  genuine,  and  that  it  would  be  supported,  and 
that  it  would  have  some  effect  in  releasing  the  men 
from  a  disagreeable  daty. 

Then  it  was  out  of  consideration  to  the  police  that 
you  acted  ? — Partly  out  of  consideration  to  policemen 
who  have  to  perform  duties  which  are  disagreeable 
to  them.  My  desire  was  to  disaSect  the  police 
force. 

Was  that  one  of  your  efforts  to  put  down  crime  ? — 
That  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  because  I 
have  been  more  instrumental  in  putting  down  crime 
than  the  police  force.  The  police  are  not  very  clever 
at  putting  down  crime,  but  are  very  clever  at  break- 
ing people's  heads. 

Did  you  ever  suggest  that  any  assistance  should  be 
given  to  the  police  in  putting  down  crime  ? — I  do  not 
think  I  have  since  the  Coercion  Act  was  passed  in 
1881.  Before  that,  I  think  I  had  very  honest  inten- 
tions of  helping  the  police. 

Up  to  1885  in  what  doss  your  attempt  to  put  down 
crime  consist  ? — In  public  denunciations  in  the  first 
place. 

Of  crime  in  the  district  ? — Yes  ;  and  in  particular 
cases  if  I  were  speaking  in  a  district  where  crime 
had  been  committed  immediately  before.  I  went 
down  to  Kerry  to  denounce  outrage. 

You  had  been  a  personal  friend  of  the  Curtins  had 
you  not  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  ever  denounce  crime  in  any  other  county  in 
Ireland  ? — How  could  I  when  I  was  imprisoned  for 
most  of  the  time  ? 

Oh,  you  were  only  imprisoned  from  March,  1881, 
until  June,  1882.  In  relation  to  the  denunciation  of 
crime  in  the  Curtin  case,  I  think  you  did  not  denounce 
it  in  the  disjiriet  ? — No,  because  the  people  would  not 
listen  to  me.  I  tried  at  the  chapel,  and  could  get 
none  of  the  congregation  to  listen  to  me. 

Why  would  they  not  listen  to  you  ? — They  were 
angry  at  the  time,  because  one  young  man  had  lost  his 
life, and  they  said  Mr.  Curtin  fired  the  first  shot.  They 
said  the  men  did  not  go  with  the  purpose  of  taking 
his  life.     He  provoked  them  into  retaliation. 

They  had  gone  with  arms  ? — Yes. 

And  Curtin  had  lost  his  life  ? — He  had,  I  am  very 
sorry  to  say. 

Were  all  the  people  in  this  district  so  much  in 
sympathy  with  this  moonlighter  that  they  would  not 
listefl.to  you  ?— The  people  seemed  to  be  very  angry. 

After  the  moonlighter  lost  bia  life  ? — After  the 
whole  affair. 
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Were  they  angry  because  Curtin  lost  his  life  ?— They 
were  very  sorry  for  him. 

Was  not  their  anger  entirely  because  Curtin  had 
Sred  at  the  moonlighter  ? — No,  because  Ourtin  had 
fired  the  first  shot.  Of  course,  you  are  not  going  to 
hold  me  responsible  for  this. 

Did  you  find  any  exception  to  that  feeling  in  the 
district  ? — Yes  ;  there  were  a  great  many  exceptions, 
ffumbers  of  people  attended  the  funeral.  The  pro- 
minent men  of  the  district  were  with  me. 

Who  were  they  ? — Jeremiah  Leahy,  an  old  fellow- 
prisoner  of  mine,  was  one,  and  hd  it  was, whom  I  sent 
amongst  them  to  tell  them  I  was  anxions  to  speak  to 
them,  but  they  would  not  listen  to  him.  The  popula- 
tion seemed 'to  think  I  did  not  understand  the  whole 
of  the  case. 

Were  the  members  of  the  Fenian  body  an  important 
factor  in  the  agitation  ? — No  ;  indeed  they  were  not. 
I  was  trying  to  make  them  more  so,  but  I  did  not 
succeed  to  my  entire  satisfaction. 

Did  they  hold  aloof  from  it  ? — Yes,  unfortunately. 

The  Nationalists  ? — As  a  rule.  The  rank  and  file 
of  the  Fenian  organization  did  attend  our  demonstra  • 
tions,  and  seemed  to  be  well  affected  towards  us  ; 
but  their  leaders  had  always  held  rather  jealously 
aloof  from  us. 

Do  you  remember  speaking  in  Clare  on  November  9, 
1885  ?— Yes  ;  I  think  I  was  there. 

Do  you  know  a  man  named  tBryan  Clunf)  ?^Yes. 

Is  not  he  a  prominent  Fenian  ? — I  do  not  know  ; 
but  I  know  that  he  was  put  forward  at  a  convention 
to  be  selected  as  a  member  of  Parliament.  I  was 
there  as  a  member  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party, 
and  it  was  my  duty  to  oppose  him,  and  I  did  so.  I 
heard  that  he  was  put  forward  at  that  convention  by 
the  Fenian  body,  and  therefore  it  was  that  I  was 
obliged  to  oppose  him. 

Did  you  not  represent  in  that  speech  that  the  actual 
Fenians  and  their  sympathizers  had  carried  the  burden 
of  the  Land  League  platform  upon  their  shoulders  ?— 
I  would  fain  believe  they  had  ;  for  a  great  many  good 
men  in  the  Fenian   party  have  aided  us  and  helped  us. 

Is  it  true  that  the  extreme  Nationalists  had  borne 
the  burden  ?— They  abstained  from  the  hostility  I  was 
always  afi-aid  of,  and  many  of  their  best  men  had 
given  us  assistance. 

"  The  men  who  have  borne  the  Land  League  plat- 
form on  their  shoulders  will  not  now  turn  their  backs 
on  it."  What  did  you  mean  by  that  expression? — 
That  they  had  given  us  assistance  by  attending  at  the 
meetings. 

Did  you  not  mean  in  that  speech  to  represent  that 
the  Fenian  body  had  been  the  main  support  of  the 
League  ? — No  ;  I  did  not.  I  have  told  you  what  I 
meant — that  the  rank  and  file  used  to  attend  our  meet- 
ings, and  that  many  patriotic  Fenians  had  given  us 
assi-stance.  You  will,  of  course,  allow  for  a  man 
making  a  public  speech,  will  you  not  ? 

Yes.  But  you  used  rhetorical  exaggeration  in  Cork, 
to   the   police,  and   to   the  Nationalists  of  Clare  P— 


Well,  unfortunately,  it  was  necessary  to  placate  these 
people.     I  had  very  great  difficulty  at  that  time. 

You  have  said  that  no  outrage  followed  on  any 
speech  you  made  ? — I  should  be  very  sorry  to  think 
any  had. 

Do  you  remember  making  a  speech  at  Lisgoold  on 
June  26,  1881  ? — I  think  it  was  shortly  before  my 
arrest  in  1881. 

Do  you  remember  saying  that  if  a  man  violated  a 
principle  of  the  brotherhood  he  should  be  boycotted  ?— 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  used  that  expression.  I 
should  like  to  see  that  speech  reported  in  the  Cork 
Herald. 

(Reading.)  , 

'*  I  have  one  other  proposition  to  make — to  propose  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  our  worthy  and  reverend  chairman 
here  to-day.  I  am  sure  the  Irish  people  were  formerly 
very  powerful  ;  but  when  joined  by  the  clergy  of 
Ireland  they  were  irresistible.  1  am  sure  a  resolution 
of  this  kind  is  always  acceptable  to  an  Irish  audience. 
I  pity  the  fellow-parishioner  who  has  not  come  here 
to-day  to  join  in  that  vote.  I  think  he  would  feel 
more  happy  in  his  mind  it  he  passed  in  the  seclusion 
of  the  land-grabber.  But  I  think  he  will  live  long 
enough  to  know  that  he  represents  his  country's  curse, 
his  country's  shame,  an  outcast  to  himself  and 
fame." 

Witness. — An  outcast,  I  should  say,  "  to  virtue, 
peace,  and  fame." 

An  outcast  to  himself  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine.  Witness. — It  must  have  been  a  Government 
reporter.     (Laughter.) 

They  are  not  poetical  ? — No.  I  was  referring  to  a 
man  that  day  who  came  out  with  a  hatchet  and  cut 
down  all  the  decorations  of  the  village. 

Did  you  hear  of  a  man  named  Timothy  Carroll  being 
fired  at  next  day  and  boycotted  afterwards  for  refusing 
to  act  as  president  of  the  branch  ? — I  never  heard  of 
it. 

Did  you  denounce  land-grabbing  ? — Yes,  very  often, 
and  I  always  shall.  I  looked  on  it  as  necessary  to  put 
land-grabbing  down  if  the  movement  was  to  succeed. 
I  heard  that  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Shaw  and  the 
public  speakers  of  Mr.  Butt's  movement.  Mr.  Shaw 
said  in  my  presence  that  the  land  question  could  not 
be  settled  while  land-grabbing  existed.  He  used  that 
word.  He  also  spoke  about  evictions  in  connexion 
with  land-grabbing,  and  expressed  his  desire  to  take 
the  linch-pin  out  of  the  car  whenever  those  men  went 
to  evict. 

Does  there  exist  a  great  dislike  to  the  Government 
and  landlordism  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  endeavoured  to  stimulate  that  dislike  ? — 
I  have  endeavoured  to  give  expression  to  it  ;  do  you 
think  it  needed  any  stimulation  P 

Have  you  not  held  up  the  laud-grabber  as  the  prop 
and  support  of  the  whole  system  ?— Very  likely  as  the 
prop  of  landlordism. 

You  made  a  speech  on  April  30,  1884,  at  Midle- 
ton.      The   learned  counsel  here  read   portions    of  a 
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speech  denunciatory  of  land-grabbing,  in  which  the 
following  passage  occurred  : — 

"  Although  I  do  look  that  Ennis  Act  in  the  face,  I 
tell  the  land-grabbers  of  this  country  that  I  make  war 
upon  them.  But  I  have  also  to  ask  the  people — I  have 
to  ask  the  people  here  to-day  not  to  touch  a  hair  in 
their  heads  ;  but  I  have  to  ask  them  to  leave  them 
severely  alone,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  There  is  a 
farm  not  many  miles  from  here. 

"  A  Voice. — You  can  see  it. 

"  Mr.  O'Connor. — You  can  see  it  from  this  very 
platform,  owned  by  a  man  you  all  know — Ned  Cotter. 
Why  I  ask  you  to  leave  the  land-grabber  alone  is  this, 
because  it  is  not  safe  to  interfere  with  him.  And 
why  ?  Ned  Cotter  was  walking  yesterday  or  the  day 
before  upon  land  he  once  tilled,  and  upon  which  he 
supported  his  aged  mother.  I  believe  in  walking 
from  the  house  of  a  neighbour  over  the  land  that  bore 
him,  but  the  land-grabber  was  there — the  man  I  ask 
you  to  leave  severely  alone.  What  did  he  do  ?  He 
fired  at  him,  he  shot  at  him  ;  but  that  man,  that 
intended  murderer,  is  walking  at  large  to-day,  and 
the  police  are  here  to  interfere  with  you  in  the 
exercise  of  your  right.  If  Captain  Plunkett  exer- 
cised half  the  energy  that  he  displays  in  crushing  oiit 
the  meetings  of  the  Irish-National  League  with  regard 
to  that  grabber  that  fired  at  Ned  Cotter  he  should  be 
lodged  in  Midleton  Bridewell  to-day." 

Witness. — Yes,  I  think  that  is  a  very  good  speech. 

I  observe  that  you  say  first thatyon  make  war  against 
the  land-grabber  and  then  you  say,  "Do  not  touch  a  hair 
of  his  head  "? — Yes  ;  when  making  war  against  a  land- 
grabber  I  always  took  the  precaution  to  tell  the 
people  not  to  injure  him.  I  wanted  in  that  speech  to 
refer,  in  condemnation  to  the  conduct  of  Cotter  andto 
the  police,  who  took  no  notice  of  what  had  occurred. 
I  have  denounced  land-grabbing  on  other  occasions,  and 
I  think  I  have  said  that  existing  difficulties  would 
never  be  removed  until  land-grabbing  should  have  been 
stopped. 

Was  any  punishment  ever  inflicted  upon  men  who 
were  false  to  the  Fenian  cause  ? — Not  in  my  time. 

But  Fenians  have  been  executed  by  members  of  the 
society  when  they  have  been  suspected  of  giving  in- 
formation to  the  police  ? — I  do  not  know. 

If  a  man  turns  traitor  may  he  not  be  executed  ? — I 
never  saw  it  in  the  rules. 

But  is  it  not  a  practice  ? — I  do  not  think  it  can  be, 
because  I  knew  many  traitors  who,  were  not  treated 
thus.  I  never  knew  that  it  was  one  of  the  tenets  or 
practices  of  the  Fenians  to  inflict  outrages  upon  a  man 
who  should  turn  traitor. 

What  would  be  the  effect  upon  a  crowd  partly  com» 
posed  of  Fenians  of  holding  a  man  up  as  a  traitor  ? — 
When  I  spoke  everybody  knew  of  my  Fenian  con- 
nexion, and  they  knew  very  well  that  Fenians  were 
opposed  to  outrage  ;  therefore,  if  I  denounced  a  land- 
grabber  they  never  understood  me  to  mean  that  an 
outrage  should  be  committed  upon  him. 

Did  you  know  John  Daly,  convicted  for  dynamite'  ? 
•—Yes.  I  did  not  attend  a  meeting  in  September,  1882, 
at  a  house  in  Mary-street,  Dublin,  and  I  never 
attended  a  meeting  at  which  J.  J.  Clancy,  Thomas 
Brennan.  Matthew  Harris,  Eishom,    J.  O.  Power,  and 


James  Mullett  were  present.  I  did  not  meet  any  of 
these  people  at  the  .time  mentioned  by  you,  and  I 
never  attended  any  meeting  in  Dublin  except  a  Land 
League  meeting. 

Where  did  you  see  John  Daly  ? — I  knew  him  for  a 
great  many  years,  and  have  seen  him  in  Limerick  and 
Cork.  We  were  acquaintances  of  long  standing.  Ha 
was  a  tradesman. 

Was  he  a  Fenian  ? — I  think  he  was.  I  have  heard 
he  was  so  often  that  I  do  not  doubt  it.  I  never  knew 
what  brought  him  to  Cork.  He  lived-  in  Limerick. 
He  subsequently  went  to  America.  I  could  not  tell 
you  whether  he  went  in  1874. 

In  1883  did  you  distribute  the  Martyrs'  Fund  in 
company  with  Miss  Ford  ? — No.  I  met  -her  in  the 
hotel  in  Cork.  I  did  not  know  what  her  business  was. 
I  accompanied  her  to  the  theatre  one  evening.  I 
heard  that  she  was  Patrick  Ford's  sister.  Not  a  word 
was  said  as  to  \er  mission  here.  I  did  not  see  any 
reports  in  the  newspapers  as  to  the  reason  of  her 
coming  to  this  country.  I  have  heard  of  the  Martyrs' 
Fund  in  connexion  with  this  trial.  I  had  not  heard  of 
it  before. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  arrival  of  the  Kerry 
prisoners  in  Cork  at  the  end  of  November,  1886,  did 
you  see  an  account  of  the  proceedings  in  the  news- 
papers ? — Yes. 

I  will  read  an  account  : — 

"To-day  the  prisoners  to  be  tried  at  the  forth- 
coming assizes  arrived  in  the  city  under  escort.  The 
prisoners  number  40.  They  were  accompanied  from 
Mallow  by  Mr.  J.  O'Connor,  M.P.,  •and  were  met  at 
the  .Cork  Station  by  an  immense  crowd.  There  was  a 
large  body  of  police,  but  their  presence  excited  no 
unfriendly  demonstration.  After  the  prisoners  had  been 
admitted  into  the  building  a  meeting  was  held  outside. 
Mr.  J.  O'Connor  said  '  that  trial  by  jury  in  Ireland, 
the  precious  gem  of  the  British  Constitution,  should 
get  fair  play.  There  had  been  no  fair  trial  by  jury  in 
Ireland.  The  juries  were  packed.  Irishmen  and 
Catholics  were  not  allowed  upon  them.'  " 
Then  you  referred  to  Poff  and  Barrett,  who, 
you  said,  "  were  innocent  of  the  crime  with 
which  they  were  charged,  and  were  hanged 
although  the  Government  officials  of  Castle- 
island  and  the  Castle  had  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  innocent."  The  officials,  you  ex- 
plained, "  did  not  wish  to  stultify  the  obse- 
quious hanging  Cork  jurors."  That  speech  was 
delivered  on  the  eve  of  the  assizes,  was  it  not  ? — A 
week  or  so  before. 

Did  you  know  that  the  jurors  who  were  to  try  the 
Kerry  cases  had  been  summoned  to  attend  ?— I  did  not 
suppose  they  had  been. 

Did  you  mean  to  accuse  the  Government  of  the  day 
of  deliberately  hanging  men  whom  they  knew  to  be 
innocent  ?— I  did  not  accuse  the  Government,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  any  know- 
ledge at  all  of  the  fact.  My  accusation  was  that  the 
Government  officials  at  Castleisland  had  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  Poff  and  Barrett  were  innocent,  and 
that  they  also  knew  who  were  the  real  guilty  parties. 
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What  you  said  was  "  The  two  men  were  hanged 
although  they  were  innocent,  and  they  knew  at  Castle- 
island  and  Dublin  Castle  that  the  men  were  innocent, 
and  still  they  hanged  them,  because  they  did  not  wish 
to  stultify  the  obsequious  hanging  Cork  jurors." — 
What  was  in  my  mind  was  that  the  officials  at  Castle- 
island  would  have  communicated  with  somebody  in 
the  Castle. 

Then  you  thought  that  the  Castle  would  hang  men 
who  were  known  to  be  innocent  ? — That  is  why  I 
spoke  so  strongly. 

Did  you  mean  to  influence  the  Cork  jurors  ? — No  ;  I 
intended  to  bring  the  public  conscience  to  bear  upon 
Crown  prosecutors  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Atkinson. — Oh,  they  are  past  all  hope,  you 
know. 

Witness. — I  wish  to  read  what  I  had  said  two  days 
before  at  Newmarket.  I  said  "  We  do  not  want  to 
intimidate  jurors,  but  we  wish  that  the  institution 
shall  be  free  and  unfettered."  I  went  on  to  say  that 
the  meetings  which  we  had  intended  to  hold  with  refer- 
ence to  this  matter  had  been  suppressed. 

Who  were  the  officials  in  Castleisland  who  you  say 
knew  that  PofE  and  Barrett  were  innocent  ? — I  do  not 
know  who  they  were,  but  I  should  say  the  inspector  of 
police  and  the  constable  in  charge.  The  police  in 
Castleisland  at  that  time  had  been  increased  from  10 
to  100. 

Who  were  the  officials  whom  you  pointed  at  ?— I 
pointed  at  nobody  in  particular.  I  simply  made  a 
public  statement  because  every  person  I  had  met  in 
Kerry  had  told  me  that  Foil  and  Barrett  were  inno- 
cent, and  that  the  officials  in  Castleisland  knew  the 
men  who  had  really  committed  the  deed. 

Did  you  hear  this  before  the  trial  of  the  two  men  ? 
"—No,  afterwards. 

Did  your  informants  represent  that  they  themselves 
knew  the  actual  guilty  parties  ?— No. 

Who  were  your  informants  ?— Shopkeepers  and 
customers  of  mine. 

Did  they  say  how  they  knew  that  the  men  were 
innocent  ? — No. 

Did  they  oflfer  to  come  forward  at  the  tHal  to  prove 
the  men's  innocence  ? — No. 

Did  you  ask  them  what  foundation  there  was  for 
their  belief  ? — No  ;  they  all  assured  me  of  the  fact, 
and  I  believed  what  everybody  said.  I  had  no  further 
information  than  the  assertions  and  statements  of  men 
of  honour  whom  I  have  believed  all  my  life. 

What  did  these  people  know  about  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  these  men  ? — I  took  the  common  report  of 
the  district. 

Did  you  ascertain  on  what  it  was  founded  ? 

The  Pbesident. — It  amounts  to  this.  Some  people 
in  the  district  think  that  these  men  were  innocent,and 
upon  that  you  think  you  are  justified  in  accusing  the 
officials  of  hanging  innocent  men.  That  is  all  you 
have  to  say  ? 

Witness. — I  may  add  that  the  two  men  themselves 
made  a  dying   declaration   to   their  priest  who  heard 


their  last  confession,  which  is  a  matter  of  solemnity 
and  importance  to  a  Boman  Catholic. 

Mb.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.— Is  it  your  belief  that 
the  officials  knew  who  the  right  men  were  ? — Yes, 
my  Lord. 

Me.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.— Why  did  they  not  hang 
them  instead  of  the  others  ?— Because  they  wanted  to 
make  use  of  them. 

Mb.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.— Your  statement  is  that 
the  police  knew  that  PofE  and  Barrett  were  inno- 
cent ? — Of  course  that  was  in  connexion  with  what  I 
have  heard  from  others.  I  do  not  know  from  my  own 
knowledge  that  there  is  such  a  place  as  Australia,  but 
everybody  tells  me  so,  and  I  believe  it. 

The  Pbesident.- That  is  a  most  ridiculous  state- 
ment. 

Witness. — I  took  it  in  connexion  with  the  statements 
on  this  matter  of  my  customers  and  with  the  dying 
declaration  of  these  men  the  night  before  they  lost 
their  lives. 

The  Pbesident.— That  would  not  prove  that  both 
at  Dublin  Castle  and  at  Castleisland  they  knew  that 
these  men  were  innocent.    That  was  your  charge. 

Witness. — I  know  these  officials  and  these  police, 
and  I  know  they  are  capable  of  anything  that  is 
mean,  contemptible,  and  tyrannical. 

Mr.  Atkinson.— Do  you  mean  those  adjectives  to 
include  the  taking  part  in  hanging  innocent  men  ? — I 
believe  they  are  capable  of  it. 

Will  you  name  the  officials  whom  you  charge  ? — No, 
I  will  not  name  them.  We  have  very  good  reasons  in 
Ireland  to  entertain  this  opinion. 

You  are  aware  that  one  of  the  officials  at  Castle- 
island was  Mr.  Davis  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  Mr. 
Davis  was  inspector  at  that  time.  I  believe  he  is  a 
very  honourable  man. 

If  he  was  inspector  at  that  time,  do  you  accuse  a 
man  whom  you  describe  as  a  very  honourable  man  of 
taking  part  in  hanging  innocent  men  ? — He  was  not 
the  only  official  there. 

But  the  principal  one  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  ha 
was. 

Have  you  ascertained  at  all  who  was  ? — No  ;  at  the 
time  I  probably  knew  who  was  in  charge. 

Did  you  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain  whether  the 
man  who  you  now  say  is  an  honourable  man  was  tha 
man  whom  you  are  accusing  ? — I  took  the  general 
report  of  the  district  and  the  assertion  of  men  who 
would  not  tell  me  a  lie,  and  on  that  I  made  my  public 
statement,  and  I  believe  it  was  not  wrong. 

The  Pbesident  (to  Mr.  Atkinson). — How  many 
times  are  you  going  to  invite  this  man  to  repeat  this 
shocking  charge  upon  no  evidence  whatever  ? 

Witness. — It  is  not  more  shocking  than  is  deserved, 
to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  police  in  Ire< 
land. 

The  Pbesident. — I  repeat  it  is  a  shocking  charge, 
and  ought  not  to  be  put  forward  except  npon 
evidence. 

Mr.   IiOCKWOOD, — I   think  that  in  the  evidence  ol 
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Eice  or  Faussett  they  state  that  there  was  this 
general  belief  in  the  district.  I  only  mention  this, 
my  Lord,  as  showing  that  there  was  some  ground  for 
the  expression. 

The  PEB31DBNT. — We  know  very  well  that  the 
populace  often  take  up  an  idea  of  that  kind,  but  that 
is  no  reason  why  a  gentleman  of  his  position  and  a 
member  of  Parliament  should  make  the  statement 
openly  without  taking  any  steps,  to  ascertain  the  truth 
of  it. 

Mr.  LooKWOOD. — I  would  only  say  this,  my  Lord — 
that  we  cannot  help  remembering  that  there  are  a 
number  of  charges  of  complicity  with  murder. 

The  President. — That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
observation. 

Witness.— The  Judge  on  the  bench,  in  charging  the 
jury,  said  in  his  charge  that  there  was  no  case  to  go 
before  the  jury  if  the  evidence  of  a  certain  woman 
was  to  be  disregarded. 

The    President. — I  cannot  disentangle  this.    Were 
you  present  when  the  Judge  said  this  ? 
.  Witness. — No,  my  Lord. 

The  President.— Well,  I  cannot  have  it. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Do  you  accuse  the 
jurors  of  acting  upon  insufficient  evidence  ? — I  do. 

Mr.  LocKWOOD. — My  learned  friend  is  continuing  to 
take  this  gentleman  over  this  ground,  on  which  your 
Lordship  has  expressed  your  view,  simply,  I  submit, 
to  bring  him  in  conflict  with  your  Lordships. 

The  President. — It  subjects  me  to  a  moral  torture 
to  be  obliged  to  hear  a  man  express  such  a  view  as  to 
what  is  right. 

Witness. — My  object  was,  if  I  possibly  could, 
to  arouse  an  expression  of  popular  indigna- 
tion against  the  abominable  practice  of  packing 
juries,  about  which  Mr.  Atkiniion  knows  a  great  deal 
more  than  I  do. 

The  President. — That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question. 

Mr.  Atkinson.— I  will  pass  by  that  personal  ques- 
tion, my  Lord.  (To  witness.)  Did  you  on  the  next 
evening  escort  Timothy  Hurley  ?— I  think  I  attended 
the  demonstration.  I  think  that  a  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings appeared  in  the  Cork  Herald.  I  tried  to 
make  a  speech,  but  was  prevented  by  the  police.  I 
do  not  think  that  I  headed  the  procession. 

Mr.  Atkinson  then  read  the  following  report  from 
the  CorkMerdid  of  December  2,  1886  :— 

■'  Mr.  O'Connor. — Boys,  I  want  you  to  give  three 
cheers  for  Timothy  Hurley.  Two  days  ago  we  escorted 
the  Kerry  prisoners  to  gaol.  Three  cheers  for  the  gaol 
(A  voice. — And  the  plank  bed)  to  which  we  escorted 
Timothy  Hurley.  He  is  the  man  who  fought  every 
floor  of  his  building.  We  were  prevented  the  other 
night  by  a  paltry  little  fellow  named  Shannon,  acting 
under  orders  from  Dublin  Castle — were  prevented  from 
holding  a  meeting  beneath  the  statue  of  justice. 
Justice  has  been  polluted  at  the  source.  We  as- 
sembled the  other  day,  and  we  are  assembled  to-night, 
to  demand  justice.  We  demand  Magna  Charta  and  the 
British  Constitution,  and  that  justice  shall  not  be 
denied  or  delayed  to  any  man.    It  has   been  polluted 


at  its  source,  it  has  been  polluted  within  the  four 
walls  of  that  building;  and  we  are  here  to-night  to 
see  that  if  Timothy  Hurley  is  to  be  put  upon  his  trial 
to-morrow  he  must  and  shall  have  justice  or  we  will 
know  for  what." 

(To  witness.)  Is  that  a  fair  report? — As  far  as  you 
have  gone  it  fairly  represents  what  I  said. 

Were  you  yourself  a  member  of  the  grand  jury  of 
that  very  assize  P — Yes,  but  I  did  not  attend.  I  do 
not  remember  whether  I  had  received  the  summons. 
I  cannot  recollect  now.  I  know  that  I  learned  after- 
wards that  I  was  on  the  grand  jury,and  inconsequence 
of  the  part  I  had  taken  in  this  matter  I  did  not  serve 
on  the  grand  jury. 

What  exactly  was  it  you-  said  that  you  cried  to  the 
crowd  ? — I  cried,  "  Three  cheers  for  a  fair  trial,"  in 
order  to  give  these  boys  a  good  cry.  They  had  been 
cheering  for  the  Kerry  moonlighters,  and  I  thought 
that  that  would  be  misunderstood.  I  did  not  cry, 
"  Down  with  the  British  Constitution  "  but  "  Give 
us  the  British  Constitution  and  British  law." 

Did  you  say,  "  Down  with  packed  juries  "  'i — 
"  Down  with  packed  juries,"  undoubtedly;  and  "  No 
more  Poffs  and  Barretts."  That  did  not  appear  on 
the  report  because  very  probably  the  reporters  were 
not  there.  The  affair  took  place  rather  hurriedly,  and 
there  were  no  reporters  until  we  arrived  at  the  gaol. 
It  was  on  entering  the  city  that  I  cried,  "  Give  us 
British  law."  I  cried  out  these  words  as  I  was  wait- 
ing along  with  the  procession.  I  first  said  "  Cheers 
for  a  fair  trial  "  when  I  descended  from  the  car,  and 
directed  the  men  to  assist  me  in  checking  those  boys 
who  were  cheering  for  the  Kerry  moonlighters,  and  to 
give  them  a  good  cry.  I  did  not  intend  to  address  the 
people.  It  was  only  when  the  crowd  swelled  and 
partook  of  the  dimensions  of  a  demonstration  that  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  give  public  ex- 
pression to  the  belief  that  in  Cork  the  juries  were 
packed. 

To  pass  to  another  point  ;  you  received  a  good  deal 
of  money  from  time  to  time  from  Mr.  Parnell  ? — I 
never  received  money  from  Mr.  Parnell  except  what 
is  contained  in  the  information  I  have  furnished. 
Before  my  arrest  on  the  4th  of  July,  1681,  I  was  made 
the  medium  of  distributing  some  money.  I  could  not 
tell  you  the  amount  ;  sometimes  I  receiveda  large  sum. 

For  what  purpose  ? — Chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  pay 
ing  sheriffs'  costs  and  costs  of  sales. 

In  1881  there  appear  some  items  in  the  Hibernian 
Bank  account  of  money  paid  to  you — £7  10s.  on  the 
30th  of  March,  £175  on  the  5th  of  May,  £175  on  the 
21st  of  June,  and  other  sums  of  £11,  £24,  and 
£2.3  14s.  6d.  How  was  that  money  applied  ? — Mostly 
for  defraying  costs  of  sales  of  the  farms  incurred  by 
allowing  the  interest  of  the  farm  to  go  for  sale.  It 
would  be  put  up  for  auction  and  usually  bought  in  by 
somebody  for  the  tenants,  and  the  costs  were  defrayed. 
The  cost  of  the  writ  and  the  sheriflts'  costs  were  re- 
funded to  the  tenant. 
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.     At  this  point  the  Commissioners  adjourned,  it  being 
4  o'clock. 


WEl>NBSDAY,  JULY  10. 

The    Special   Commission   held   their    104th.  sitting 
to-day  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of  the  Koyal  Couits  of 
Justice. 
.     Their    Lordships   took  their  seats   on  the  bench  at 
half -past  10. 

On  the  application  cf  Mr.  LOCKWOOD,  an  order  was 
made  for  the  conditional  temporary  release  of  Dr. 
Tanner,  M.P.,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to 
Dbttend  the  Commission. 

The  cross-examination  of  Mr.  John  O'Connor  was 
resumed  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

■\^Tnen  the  Court  rose  yesterday,  Mr.  O'Connor,  I  was 
asking  you  as  to  the  expenditure  of  money  received 
by  you  from  Mr.  Pamell.  I  observe  that  in  May  and 
June,  1881,  you  received  £292  in  five  cheques  ? — Yes, 
eariy  iii  188i..  <" 

Did  you  render  an  account  of  those  mcneys  ? — I 
had  no  account  to  render  except  t-o  present  the 
accounts  and  get  the  money  distributed. 

What  accounts  ? — The  accounts  of  the  law  costs  and 
other  expenses. 

To  whom  did  you  present  them  ?— To  the  central 
branch . 

And  from  whom  did  you  receive  the  money  ? — I  can- 
not tell  yon  now.  From  those  who  were  in  charge  at 
the  time. 

These  accounts  would  be  kept  by  the  central 
branct? — They  would  very  likely  be  kept,  but  more 
probably  I  would  have  presented  the  bills  of  costs, 
and  afterwards  would  have  given  them  back  to  the 
parties  with  the  money  to  defray  them. 

Were  these  cheques  sent  to  you  from  the  head  office 
in  Dublin  ? — They  were  either  sent  or  I  got  them 
when  I  attended  at  the  office.  As  a  rule  I  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  executive,  presented  the  accounts, 
advocated  the  claims  of  the  tenants,  and  got  the 
money  for  them  if  I  possibly  could. 

When  you  attended  these  meetings  did  you  see  what 
entries  were  made  ? — I  saw  a  minute  of  the  nature  of 
the  claim  made.  I  always  furnished  an  account  and 
a  voucher.  I  cannot  say  whether  those  vouchers  were 
kept.  I  think  it  was  my  practice  to  give  the  accounts 
back  to  the  tenants  with  the  cheques.  I  would  probably 
present  a  list  of  the  expenditure.  I  got  the  cheques 
sometimes  from  the  treasurer  of  the  Land  League — not 
Dr.  Kenny,  he  was  not  treasurer  then — and  some- 
times from  the  organizing  secretary.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Mr.  Dillon  ever  signed  cheques.  Large 
numbers  of  cheques  were  passing  through  my  bands 
every  day,  both  in  my  own  business  and  in  politics, 
and  I  cannot  possibly  remember  by  whom  they  were 
drawn.     I  got  the  cheques  from  various  people. 

Now,  again,  I  see  there  are  other  payments, 
beginning  on  May  23,  1883,  amounting  to  £342  14s. 
and  going  down  to  May,  1884  ?— I  have  entered  in  the 


small  book  you  have  all  the  moneys  I  have  received 
and  expended.  I  think  those  items  must  be  for 
expenses  connected  with  the  National  League. 

Do  you  observe  that  these  items  begin  alter  this 
book  of  yours  is  closed  ?— Yes  ;  that  would  corre- 
spond with  the  statement  I  have  made,  that  I  kept  a 
book  only  while  there  was  no  organization— that  is, 
during  the  interval  between  the  suppression  of  the 
Land  League  and  the  establishment  of  the  National 
League.  I  know  that  sum  includes  one  item  of  £100, 
which  was  received  for  the  purposes  of  registration. 

Do  you  observe  that  the  first  item  of  this  sum  of 
£342  14s.  is  dated  in  May,  1883,  and  this  book  of 
yours  closes  in  the  previous  month  of  April,  1883  ? — 
Yes  ;  that  exactly  corresponds  with  my  statement. 

Had  the  National  League  sprung  into  existence  in 
May,  1883  ?— Yes,  very  probably  it  had. 

The  Pkesidbnt. — There  was  another  association— 
the  Labuur  Organization. 

Mr.  Atkinson. — Yes,  my  Lord,  I  am  coming  to 
that.  (To  witness.)  Do  you  know  when  the  National 
League  came  into  existence  ? — I  do  not  remember 
the  exact  date.  It  may  have  been  in  existence  at  the 
time  covered  by  this  book  of  mine,  but  these  moneys 
were  given  to  me  for  a  special  purpose.  I  would  have 
kept  no  account  of  the  items  which  make  up  the 
£342  14s.  They  would  have  gone  into  the  books  of 
the  National  League  with  the  Labour  Organization, 
and  I  will  tell  you  what  they  may  possibly  be  for. 
There  is  £100  on  October  20,  1883.  That  was  for 
registration  purposes.  I  cannot  tell  you  when  I  got 
this  £100.  We  were  paying  great  attention  to  regis- 
tration all  over  the  country  in  1883  and  1884,  and  we 
were  very  anxious  to  get  voters  on  the  list,  and  I 
spent    £100   in  that  way. 

For  what  purpose  was  this  £342  14s.  re- 
ceived ? — It  was  received  for  various  purposes. 
First  of  all,  there  was  one  way  which  ab- 
sorbed a  good  deal  of  the  money.  The  members  of 
the  committee  of  the  Cork  branch  of  the  National 
League  as  well  as  of  the  Land  League  were  active  and 
earnest  men,  and  they  usually  devoted  their  Sundays 
to  extending  the  organization,  and  we  paid  their 
expenses  of  doing  so.  I  used  to  try  and  get  this 
money  back,  and  I  kept  it  entirely  distinct  from  the 
accounts  of  the  National  League  and  the  Land  League. 
I  used  to  take  up  their  accounts  and  get  them  paid. 
That    accounts  for  some  of  the  money. 

Well,  and  £100  for  registration.  What  was  the 
balance  for  ? — For  purposes  of  organization  in  some 
way  or  other.  I  carmot  tell  you  exactly  how  it  was 
expended.  We  had  an  organization  in  Cork,  and  I  had 
these  accounts  audited  by  the  Cork  committee,  anS 
when  once  audited  I  let  them  go  out  of  my  memory. 
That  would  be  the  time  of  the  National  League.  I 
kept  no  account  of  expenditure  except  when  there  waa 
no  organization  and  no  books. 

Was  there  not  an  organization  from  October,  1882  ? 
—I  do  not  think  there  was,  except  the  Labour  Oreani- 
zation. 
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Do  you  mean  to  say  the  National  League  Was  not  in 
existence  then  ? — I  do  not  think  it  was  ih  Cork. 

Have  you  any  account  of  how  you  applied  these 
moneys  received  by  you  from  May  23,  1883,  to  May, 
1884  ? — I  have  no  accounts  I  applied  them  to  the 
purposes  of  organization.  I  used  to  pay  these  moneys 
away,  sometimes  in  cash  and  Sometimes  undoubtedly 
by  cheque.  If  yon  want  to  see  where  I  paid  any  of 
the  money  by  cheque  my  banking  account  is  open  to 
you.  I  did  not  keep  the  accounts  which  Ipaid  with 
these  moneys  ;  I  left  them  at  the  League  offices  in 
Cork.  When  these  accounts  were  paid  the  incident 
was  closed.  They  would  not  have  been  kept  in  con- 
nexion with  the  accounts  of  the  branch,  as  they  were 
not  incurred  for  business  of  the  Cork  branch,  but  for 
voluntary  work  done  by  some  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  gave  their  time  and  ability.  That  was 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  money  was  spent.  Some 
went  in  various  other  ways.  At  that  time  the  Govern- 
ment were  very  active  in  suppressing  our  meetings. 
They  were  very  reluctant  to  allow  us  to  establish 
this  organization  for  some  time,  and  it  used  to  cost 
us  a  good  deal  of  money  to  hold  meetings  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  police.  We  had  to  hold  many 
meetings  where  one  would  have  sufficed,  and  car  hire 
amounted  to  a  good  deal.  Sometimes  we  had  to 
employ  as  many  as  five  cars  to  get  to  these  meetings. 

I  suppose  the  car  hirers  sent  in  bills  ? — Yes  ;  but 
not  in  connexion  withthe  business  of  the  Cork  branch, 
because,  although  these  men  were  members  of  that 
branch,  they  were  working  voluntarily  for  the  central 
branch.  These  sums  were  received  for  the  legitimate 
purposes  of  organization. 

Did  you  receive  a  cheque  for  £100  and  a  cheque  for 
£400  ?— Yes.  , 

When  did  you  receive  them  ? — Some  time  at  the  end- 
of  1882  or  the  beginning  of  1883.  All  these  sums 
were  received  by  me  on  my  release  in  July,  1882. 

From  whom  did  you  get  them? — From  Mr.  Parnell. 

For  what  purpose  ? — For  the  purposes  set  out  in  the 
book  you  have.  You  see  that  is  a  debit  and  credit 
account. 

Do  you  know  on  what  bank  these  cheques  were 
drawn  ? — I  do  not  remember  now. 

Did  you  pay  the  £400  into  your  own  bank  ? — I  can- 
not possibly  say  now,  but  very  likely  I  did.  I  have 
not  my  bank-book  here.  I  will  make  a  search  if  you 
wish  and  let  you  know.  , 

You  caimot  give  their  Lordships  any  idea  as  to  the 
bank  on  which  that  cheque  was  drawn  ? — No,  I  can- 
not, and  I  think  it  is  too  much  to  expect  of  any  man 
who  is  hapdling  cheques  every  day  to  say  on  what 
bank  they  are  all  drawn. 

Did  you  submit  this  account  to  anybody  ? — Yes  i  I 
showed  it  to  some  man  in  Cork. 

What  was  the  society  for  which  you  were  making 
these  disbursements  '/ — No  society.  There  were  liabili- 
ties which  had  been  incurred  whilst  I  was  in  prison. 

There  are  the  names  of  a  number  of  Bolicltors  here. 
Were  the  sums  of  money  entered  opposite  their  names 


paid  for  costs  incurred  ? — Yes  ;  incurred  in  the  defence 
of  prisoners.  In  some  cases  I  made  a  large  deduction 
from  the  bill  sent  in.  That  was  when  I  was  not 
pleased  with  the  defence,  when  I  found  that  some 
people  had  been  defended  who  ought  not  to  have  been 
defended.  I  femeihber  making  a  deduction  from  the 
bill  sent  in  in  respect  of  the  defence  of  O'Connell, 
the  informer.  If  I  had  been  out  of  prison  many  of 
the  people  who  were  defended  would  not  have  been 
defended. 

Did  you  not  pay  the  costs  for  the  defence  of  a  batch 
of  prisoners  of  whom  O  'Connell  was  one  ? — I  paid 
debts  due,  which  I  regarded  as  debts  of  honour.  At 
this  time  we  could  not  secure  any  proper  supervision 
of  the  accounts. 

That  is  hardly  an  answer.  (Question  repeated). — I 
cannot  answer  you,  because  unfortunately  the  bills  have 
been  lost. 

Were  not  a  number  of  prisoners  tried  at  the  Winter 
Assizes  for  moonlighting  outrages  committed  near 
Millstreet  ?— Yes,  and  a  large  majority  were 
acquitted.  Some  few  were  convicted  ;  but  I  would 
not  consider  conviction  a  reason  why  men  should  not 
be  defended,  because  prisoners  in  Ireland  have  all  the 
odds  against  them.  If  an  error ,  is  made  in  defending 
a  man  it  is  an  error  on  the  right  side. 

Why  did  you  object  to  the' defence  of  O'Connell  ? 
Was  it  because  he  was  an  informer  ? — No  ;  but 
because  he  had  sworn  that  he  had  killed  a  man.  I 
believe  he  admitted  having  shot  a  man  named  Leary. 
I  will  not  assert  this  positively  ;  but  it  was  stated 
that  he  had.  I  read  the  statement  in  the  Freeman' a 
Journal,  I  think. 

Did  O'Connell  admit  this  on  oath  ? — It  was  sworn 
by  somebody  that  he  had  shot  Leary.  I  think  it  was 
in  the  autumn  of  1881. 

Do  you  know  that  O'Connell  was  only  examined 
twice  upon  oath  ? — I  did  not  know  it. 

Can  you  explain  the  meaning  of  this  item  : — ' '  Dun- 
manway,  £100  "  ? — That  was  to  defray  law  costs  in- 
curred by  some  men  in  Dunmanway  who  boycotted 
a  fair  and  were  prosecuted  in  consequence  and 
mulcted  in  very  heavy  damages.  The  people  raised  a 
subscription  to  defray  the  costs  of  the  lawsuit,  as  the 
prosecuted  men  were  nearly  ruined.  I  gave  them 
£100.  The  facts  were  briefly  these  : — The  local 
landlord  and  lord  of  the  manor  had  the  right  to  hold 
a  fair,  and  the  people  organized  another  fair,  thinking 
that  they  were  within  their  right.  It  was  proved, 
however,  that  they  were  wrong  in  this  supposition. 

There  is  an  item  "  0'Neill,£66."  Will  you  explain 
that  ?— O'Neill  was  the  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Cork  branch  of  the  Laud  League.  He  was  arrested 
some  time  after  I  was,  and  his  salary  was  then  due, 
but  he  was  not  paid  until  I  was  released, 

"  Oronin,  £131."  Please  explain  that  entry  ?— • 
That  person  was  the  caterer  who  sapplied  the  prisoners 
in  Cork  prison  with  food. 

Was  P.  W,  Nally  one  of  the  prisoners  so  supplied 
with  food  p— Cronin,    I   belierei   supplied  IVb,  Nally 
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with  food  ;  but  if  I  remember  rightly  his  friends  from 
Mayo  defrayed  the  cost. 

Was  this  bill  of  £131  incurred  in  respect  of  the 
prisoners  from  Mayo  who  were  in  custody  on  a  charge 
of  conspiracy  to  murder  ? — I  do  not  think  it  was.  I 
think  it  was  probably  incurred  on  behalf  of  the  men 
from  Millstreet,  who  were  acquitted. 

Where  are  the  original  bills  ? — They  were  accident- 
ally destroyed.  My  oflSce  and  stores  were  burned 
down,  and  these  documents,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  were 
lost  in  the  fire. 

Kow  is  it  that  you  omitted  to  make  any  mention  of 
this  account-book  in  your  affidavit  of  documents  ? — I 
did  not  look  upon  it  as  a  document,  and  I  discovered 
it  only  a  few  days  ago,  when  my  parole  was  extended 
in  order  that  I  might  go  to  my  rooms  to  search  for  my 
papers.     I  was  committed  to  prison  on  May  1. 

In  October  last  you  were  not  in  prison  ?— No. 

I  ask  again,  how  did  you  come  to  make  this  state- 
ment in  October  : — "  I  have  not  now,  and  never  have 
had,  in  my  possession  any  deed,  cash-book,  voucher, 
receipt,  memorandum,  or  other  document  relating  to 
the  matters  in  this  inquiry  "  ? — I  did  not  understand 
at  the  time  when  I  signed  that  document  that  the 
scope  of  the  inquiry  would  extend  to  these  accounts. 
I  also  thought  that  the  book  had  been  consumed  in  the 
fire.  If  I  had  known  that  I  had  the  book,  and  that  it 
was  required,  I  should  only  have  been  too  willing  to 
produce  it.  I  never  kept  the  accounts  of  the  Land 
League  or  the  National  League.  My  position  was  an 
honorary  one.  I  had  an  assistant  secretary  at  Cork, 
and  I  did  not  keep  the  books.  The  treasurer  kept  the 
accounts.  Therefore  I  believed  that  I  was  perfectly 
right  when  I  signed  that  document.  This  book  was 
only  an  interim  book,  kept  when  there  was  no  organiza- 
tion. 

Have  you  applied  to  any  of  the  solicitors  whose 
names  appear  in  this  book  for  copies  of  their  hills  of 
costs,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  these  sums  were  paid 
to  them  for  ?— I  have  not  applied.  You  can  apply  if 
you  like.  Why  should  I  go  to  the  ftrouble  of  doing  it  ? 
I  paid  the  money  for  legitimate  and  proper  purposes. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  proper  object  to  secure  people  a 
fair  trial  in  any  circumstances. 

Was  it  in  connexion  with  the  organization  of  the 
National  League  that  any  of  this  money  was  spent  ?— 
It  was  spent  on  the  organization  of  the  League,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  agitation,  of  the  movement. 
Some  of  the  money  went  to  help  farmers. 

In  the  speech  delivered  by  you  at  Cork,  to  which  I 
referred  yesterday,  you  said,  "  It  was  only  by  tread- 
ing the  scaffold  and  going  to  prison  that  anything  was 
won  for  Ireland.  They'  must  make  the  government  of 
Ireland  by  the  English  people  impossible  in  Ireland." 
What  did  you  mean  to  convey  by  that  ?— Unfortu- 
nately, a  good  many  Irishmen  have  trodden  the 
BcafiEold,  and  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  regarded  by 
their  fellow-countrymen  as  any  the  wprse  for  it. 

What  did  yon  mean  to  convey  by  the  words,  "  they 
most  ipiake  the  gorernment   of  Ireland  by  the  Eoglisl) 


people  impossible  in  Ireland  "  ? — I  wished  them  to 
show  that  the  English  people  were  utterly  incapable 
of  governing  Ireland.  I  wished  them  to  demonstrate 
the  incapacity  of  the  English  people  to  govern  Ire- 
land,  their  inability  to  satisfy  the  wants  and  require-, 
ments  of  the  Irish  people.  I  wished  them  to  do  thig 
by  pointing  to  the  state  of  the  country,  to  the  rack-j 
rented  tenantry,  to  the  wasted  resources  of  Ireland,' 
and  to  the  emigration  of  the  people  from  a  country 
capable  of  supporting  double  its  present  population. 
That  would  be  a  way  of  showing  that  the  government' 
of  Ireland  by  the  English  people  was  impossible. 

But,  according  to  the  report,  the  word  you  used  was 
"  make  "  the  government  impossible  ? — I  think  that 
is  an  error.  That  idea  could  not  have  been  present  to 
my  mind,  because  there  was  no  necessity  to  make 
the  government  of  Ireland  by  the  English  people 
impossible.  The  facts  themselves  demonstrated  that 
it  was  impossible.  I  doubt  whether  I  used  the  word 
"  make."  I  should  not  like  to  use  that  word  in  that 
connexion.  , 

When  did  you  get  the  copy  of  your  speech  which 
you  have  there  ? — I  got  it  in  my  cell  the  other  day. 

Did  you  query  this  passage  in  any  way  ? — Yes  ;  I  made 
a  note  of  interrogation  in  my  mind  about  it.  (Laughter.) 

If  you  were  not  convinced  that  yon  had  uttered 
those  words,  how  was  it  you  did  not  query  them  ?— 
Perhaps  I  was  not  industrious  enough  to  do  so.  I 
thought  it  very  strong  language  and  a  very  indiscreet 
expression,  and  I  thought  that  I  had  never  used  it. 

Why  then  did  you  write  on  the  top  of  this  and  other 
documents,  "  The  following  are  our  speeches  "  ? — I 
should  have  written  "  the  reports  of  our  speeches." 
I  do  not  believe  that  I  used  the  word  "  make,"  and  I 
should  not  like  to  nse  that  word,  there  being  no 
necessity  for  it.  The  fact  that  the  government  of 
Ireland  by  England  is  impossible  is  demonstrated, 
unfortunately,  every  day,  by  the  emigration  of  the 
people,  the  inability  of  farmers  to  pay  their  rents,  the 
waste  lands,  and  the  undeveloped  resources  of  the 
country. 

And  all  these  things  you  had  in  your  mind  at  this 
particular  point  of  your  speech  ? — These  facts  are 
always  present  in  my  mind. 

Do  you  remember  making  a  speech  in  Tipperary  on 
October  7,  1888  ?— Yes  ;  that  is  the  speech  in  respect 
oE  which  I  am  at  present  undergoing  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment. I  think  that  this  Court  was  constituted 
before  that  speech  was'  made,  and  therefore  I  do  not 
think  that  the  speech  falls  within  the  scope  of  this 
inquiry. 

Was  Tipperary  very  forward  in  the  agitation  ? — I  do 
not  think  bo  ;  but  the  inhabitants  very  generously, 
out  of  their  own  resources,  assisted  the  people  of  Irev 
land  to  conduct  a  movement  which  was  not  cecessarj 
for  their  own  welfare. 

They  were  comparatively  supine  then,  but  they  rob- 
scribed  ?— Yes  ;  and  every  man  is  enrolled  in  tha. 
ranks  of  the  Natipnal  Iteague  ;  bnt  they  have  theu^ 
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Belves  no  need  to  agitate,  not  very  much  at  any  rate. 
The  speech  of  mine  which  you  are  about  to  refer  to 
ought  to  be  read  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  because 
it  is  a  political  speech,  and  the  advice  which  I  gave 
was  given  for  a  political  reason — that  is,  to  demon- 
strate the  failure  of  the  Coercion  Act. 

Do  you  remember  that  Mr.  O'Brien  stated  that 
Tipperary  was  one  of  the  places  where  the  League 
wag  strongest  ? — So  it  is  in  point  of  numbers  and 
wealth  ;  but  there  is  no  great  reason  why  the  in- 
habitants should  join,  excepting  their  strong  desire  to 
aid  every  National  movement 

Now  listen  to  your  speech  : — 

**  I  say  that  we  are  to  demonstrate  the  failure  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  I  ask  you  to  help  us  to 
make  this  demonstration.  We  have  been  going  on 
without  you  ;  we  have  been  winning  without  you  ; 
you  have  not  been  in  line  with  the  Irish  people.  You 
must  have  a  hand  in  helping  us  to  reach  the  final  goal^ 
of  Irish  independence."  Was  it  not  true  that 
Tipperary  had  been  behindhand  ? — They  were  not  as 
active  as  they  might  have  been. 

What  did  you  mean  by  the  words,  "  We  have 
been  going  on  without  you  ;  winning  without  you  ; 
you  have  not  been  in  line  with  the  Irish  people  "  ? 
— They  were  not  very  active  in  agitation.  If 
I  may  explain  I  should  like  to  say  that  Balfour  had  a 
short  time  before  said  that  his  Act  of  Parliament  was 
a  success.  I  did  not  believe  it,  and  I  said  to  the 
Tipperary  people  that  unhappily  it  was  necessary  for 
us  to  demonstrate  the  failure  of  that  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  I  asked  the  Tipperary  people  to  help  us  to 
show  that  it  was  a  failmre.  And  they  have  done  so, 
because  while,  when  I  made  that  speech  there  was 
not  a  single  Tipperary  man  in  prison,  there  are 
several  in  prison  now. 

Then  you  say  that  you  encouraged  them  to  commit 
crime  ? — No,  I  never  encouraged  crime.  They  are  in 
prison  because  they  have  shown  themselves  active  in 
demonstrating  the  wants  of  the  country. 

By  committing  crime  ? — No,  I  repudiate  altogether 
the  suggestion  that  I  incited  men  to  commit  crime. 
I  do  not  consider  that  I  am  a  criminal  although  I 
am  in  prison. 

Yon  select  the  fact  that  these  men  are  in  prison  as 
a  test  of  the  failure  of  the  Act  ? — Yes,  because  they 
have  compelled  Balfour, who  boasted  of  the  success  of 
hisAot,  to  put  hisAct  into  operation,  by  putting  these 
men  into  prison  for  making  speeches.  I  do  not 
recollect  a  man  named  Phillip  Farrell  coming  from 
America  to  see  me  at  Cork  in  1886,  bringing  with 
him  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Mr.  Patrick  Egan. 
I  think  I  may  safely  swear  that  I  am  almost  certain 
that  I  never  received  such  a  letter  from  him  by  post  ; 
I  have  no  recollection  of  such  a  thing. 

Did  any  person  from  America  connected  with  the 
Clan-na-Gael  come  to  you  in  1886  ?— Oh,  no,  never, 
never. 

Do  you  recollect  the  occasion  pf  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  visit  to  Mallow  ?— I  do.  ;  i 


Did  yon  interest  yourself  in  getting  up  a  counter 
demonstration  on  that  occasion  ? — I  did. 

Was  there  a  riot  at  the  station  at  Mallow  on  the 
occasion  ? — Well,  1  do  not  know  what  yon  call  a 
riot. 

Was  there  a  disturbance  ?— The  people  were 
assaulted  by  the  police,  and  were  batoned  and 
beaten. 

Were  you  there  ? — I  was. 

This  was  in  April,  1889  ?— Yes. 

How  far  is  Mallow  from  Cork  ?— Twenty-one  miles. 

Had  arrangements  been  made  to  receive  the  Prince 
of  Wales  by  the  people  of  Mallow  ? — He  was  to  have 
received  an  address  from  certain  people  in  Mallow, 
and  we  were  to  have  presented  him  with  another. 

You  lived  in  Cork  ? — I  did  at  that  time. 

Did  you  recruit  a  band  to  go  up  to  Mallow  that 
morning  ? — I  did  not,  but  I  know  that  one  was  taken 
there . 

By  whom  ?  By  people  connected  with  Cork  ? — I 
cannot  tell  whether  they  were  invited  by  the  Mallow 
people  or  were  sent  by  the  Cork  people. 

Did  you  accompany  them  to  Mallow  yourself  ? — I 
did. 

Did  you  read  the  reports  of  what  took  place  at 
Mallow  station  ? — I  believe  I  read  them  from  time 
to  time. 

Do  they  fairly  represent  what  took  place  on  that 
occasion  ? — I  daresay  they  do,  but  the  events  them- 
selves are  more  distinctly  impressed  upon  my  mind 
than  the  reports  in  the  newspapers.  Another  band  was 
sent  from  Charleville, which  is  14  miles  from  Mallow. 

Did  you  pay  the  expenses  of  these  bandsmen  coming 
from  Cork  ?— I  think  I  did. 

Have  you  a  doubt  in  your  mind  about  it  ? — No,  I 
have  no  doubt  about  it.  I  think  I  paid.  I  bought 
some  railway  tickets — I  think  20 — for  one  of  the  bands. 
I  certainly  did  not  buy  hundreds  of,  or  even  100, 
tickets. 

Why  did  you  tifke  the  Cork  band  to  Mallow  ? — I 
was  asked  by  some  people  at  Mallow  to  bring  them. 

What  people  ? — Some  people  connected  with 
national  affairs  in  Mallow. 

What  were  their  names  ? — I  do  not  remember  them 
now.  You  see  that  whenever  people  in  the  town  get 
up  a  demonstration  they  usually  write  to  Cork  for  a 
band,  because  they  always  like  to  have  their  demon- 
strations attended  with  music. 

Did  you  knowthatthe  peopleof  Mallow  were  about  to 
present  an  address  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  ? — I  heard 
that  some  of  them  were. 

Did  you  resolve  to  prevent  their  doing  so  ? — No. 

Did  you  resolve  to  present  a  counter  address  ? — Yes, 
an  address  protesting  against  the  misrepresentation  o{ 
the  London  Times,  the  Standard,  and  other  London 
newspapers. 

From  whom  ?— From  the  people  of  Mallow. 

Why  did  you  bring  the  Cork  brass  band  to  Mallow  ? 
— For  the  same  reason  that  I  took  the  Cork  brass  band 
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to  hundreds  of  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  on 
the  occasion  of  demonstrations. 

You  paid  for  their  tickets  ? — Yes,  but  I  had  the 
money  refunded  to  me  by  the  people  of  Mallow. 

Was  it  not  Mr.  W.  O'Brien  who  asked  you  to  take 
the  band  to  Mallow  ?— No. 

And  did  you  pay  for  the  Charleville  band  also  ? — No, 
the  men  of  that  band  were  in  better  circumstances 
than  the  men  of  the  Cork  band  were,  and  I  believe 
they  paid  for  themselves.  I  did  not  pay  the  expenses 
of  anybody  else  than  the  bandsmen,  except  perhaps  of 
their  manager. 

Did  hundreds  of  people  come  up  that  morning  from 
Cork  by  train  ? — A  good  many  respectable  people 
came  down  from  Cork  with  us  to  Mallow. 

For  what  purpose  ? — For  the  same  purpose  that  they  go  to 
meetings  all  over  the  country  and  help  in  demonstra- 
tions. 

After  that  did  the  Prince  of  Wales  come  to  Cork  ? 
—Yes. 

Was  there  a  riot  in  Cork  on  that  occasion  ? — A 
riot  ?    No. 

Did  you  see  in  United  Ireland  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  in  Cork  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  did.  I  do 
not  read  all  the  newspapers. 

You  made  a  speech  on  the  occasion  to  which  I  am 
just  going  to  call  your  attention.  It  is  headed  : — 
"  The  Prince  in  Cork.  A  startling  reception.  Hoot- 
ing and  hissing  along  the  line.  The  English  flag  torn 
to  shreds.  Cheers  for  the  Mahdi  and  the  Czar.  Albert 
Kdward  flies  out  of  the  city.     (Special  telegram.) 

"  The  Royal  party  received  a  reception  in  Cork  on 
Wednesday  which  their  Koyal  Highnesses  will  probably 
remember  as  an  evidence  of  the  real  feeling  of  Irish- 
men towards  the  Government  of  which  they  are  the 
representatives.  The  Prince  reached  Cork  a  little 
after  11  o'clock.  Outside  the  station  a  large  crowd 
met  the  Royal  party  and  hissed  them.  The  immense 
crowds  hooted  them  all  along  the  route  to  the  School 
of  Art,  which  the  Prince  named.  The  ceremony  was 
interrupted  materially  by  the  Nationalists  of  the  city, 
who  assembled  and  sang''  God  save  Ireland  '  in  great 
chorus.  Along  the  streets  the  Queen's  College  students 
hissed  the  Prince  vigorously,  and  his  Royal  Highness 
refrained  from  visiting  that  institution  in  consequence 
of  their  action.  When  passing  by  the  college  a  Union 
Jack  was  torn  from  its  post  and  was  torn  to  shreds 
amidst  cheers  for  Paruell.  During  the  rest  of  the  Prince '  s 
stay  hisses  were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  several 
loyal  yoimg  men  were  severely  beaten.  The  last 
thing  that  the  Prince  heard  as  he  left  the  city  was 
'  God  save  Ireland,' sung  along  the  quays  by  thousands 
of  people.  The  performance  was  frequently  varied 
with  cheers  for  the  Mahdi,  Pamell,  Croke,  and  the 
Czar,  and  groans  for  the  British  Government.  The 
Nationalist  Mayor,  Alderman  Madden,  was  carried  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  crowds,  and  Mr.  John  O'Connor, 
M.P.,  was  loudly  cheered  wherever  he  went.  Mr. 
O'Connor,  Dr.  Tanner,  Mr.  J,  C.  Flynn,  and  other 
speakers  afterwards  addressed  a  large  gathering  of 
citizens.  They  appealed  to  them  to  refrain  from 
anything  that  would  bring  them  within  the  clutches 
of  the  law.  The  city  is  overrun  with  police  and 
military."  Then  it  goes  on  to  say:—*'  Strange  to  say, 


it  was  due  to  the  commonsense  interference  of  the 
Earl  of  Cork  that  the  penitents  of  that  institution 
were  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  singing  '  God 
bless  the  Prince  of,  Wales,'  which  the  Bishop  imposed 
on  them.  It  was  on  the  Western-road  that  the  greatest 
demonstration  of  'hostility  occurred.  Here,  as  soon 
as  the  Prince  and  Princess's  carriage  passed,  stone- 
throwing  commenced,  and  nearly  every  carriage  that 
followed  was  struck."  l"hen  it  goes  on  : — "  Mr.  John 
O'Connor,  who  was  received  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm,  came  forward  and  said  ; — '  Men  of  Cork, 
the  day  is  ours,  and  victory  sits  upon  our  helms.  Let 
the  English  Press  now  exult  (hisses)  if  it  will  upon 
the  unanimous  and  warm  reception  that  Cork  gave  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  (Ironical  cheers.)  The  Irish  people 
wore  asked  to  be  silent,  and  their  silence  was  mis- 
construed into  loyalty  ;  they  were  asked  to  be 
neutral,  and  their  neutrality  was  met  by  insult  ;  but 
that  misrepresentation  and  these  insults  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  English  Press.  Even  the  Prince  of  Wales 
himself  was  unmanly  enough  to  tell  us  that  our  pre- 
sent stale  was  due  to  the  natural  course  of  events. 
The  solid  South  has  spoken  siuce  Monday  (cheers) 
with  no  uncertain  voice  of  "  the  divinity  that  doth 
hedge  a  King,"  and  of  the  bayonets  with  which  a 
King  can  surround  himself.  When  we  were  silent  they 
not  only  rejoiced,  but  misconstrued  our  silence,  and 
all  I  can  say  of  the  demonstration  to-day  is,  to  use  a 
familiar  phrase,  that  they  may  put  that  in  their  pipe 
and  smoke  it.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  I  have  three 
duties  to  perform.  First  of  all,  I  have  to  thank  the 
people  of  Cork  for  their  manly  and  determined  attitude 
of  to-day.  That  indicates  that  the  same  course  which 
was  pursued  to  the  Nationalists  in  Dublin  dare  not  be 
pursued  towards  them.  (Cheers.)  They  spoke  out, 
and  they  spoke  out  spontaneously,  and  without  any 
organization  whatever.  For  that  I  thank  them,  and 
thank  them  in  the  name  of  the  Irish  National  League, 
in  the  name  of  the  Irish  people,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  Irish  Parliamentary  party,  and  of  Mr.  Charles 
Stewart  Parnell  himself.  (Great  cheering.)  Another 
duty  I  have  to  discharge  is  to  draw  your  special 
attention  to  the  newspapers  that  insulted  us. 
(Kisses.)  First  of  all,  I  have  the  English  Times 
(groans) — the  English  Times,  which  said  that  the 
Nationalists  of  Ireland  had  joined  with  the  Loyalists 
in  giving  the  Prince  of  Wales  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  warmest  welcome  ever  accorded  to  any  individual 
in  Ireland.  ("  No,  no.")  We  tell  The  Times  that  was 
a  lie.  (Cheers.)  (Here  the  hon.  member  produced  a 
copy  of  The  Times,  and,  tearing  it  in  pieces,  threw  it 
in  the  streets.)  Nexft  I  have  the  Standard,  which  said 
that  the  Nationalists  of  Ireland  were  confined  to  the 
needy  editors,  the  ambitious  counter-jumpers,  and 
other  people  of  that  ilk.  We  will  treat  tliat  paper 
as  it  deserves  at  this  vast  meeting  of  20,000  rebel 
Curk  men.  I  have  the  Saturday  Review,  that  with  its 
wisdom  called  upon  the  English  people  for  their 
sympathy  with  the  Nationalists  of  Ireland.  We  treat 
that  sympathy  with  the  contempt  it  deserves.  Now, 
friends,  we  have  done  our  duty  to-day,  and  I  think 
that  Ireland  will  say  that  we  have  done  it  well.'  " 

Is  that  a  fair  report  of  your  speech  ? — I  think  it  is. 

Aud  the  report  of  what  occurred,  is  that  accurate 
also  ? — I  do  not  think  that  the  report  is  accurate.  It 
is  not  correct  to  say  that  we  insulted  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  because  nothing  was  further  from  our  minds 
than  to  do  so.  Neither  is  it  correct  to  say  that  we 
groaned  at  the  Prince  of  Wales» 
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Was  there  no  groaning  ? — Yes,  but  it  was  not 
directed  against  the  Prince  of  Wales.  It  was  directed 
against  some  people  who  lived  in  Cork,  and  who  were 
identified  with  the  misrepresentations  I  have  referred  to. 

Anddid  this  outbreak  of  feeling  against  those  people 
of  Cork  happen  to  manifest  itself  just  as  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  passing  ? — Yes. 

Is  it  true  that  the  carriages  were  pelted  ?— I  never 
heard  of  it.  I  think  one  man  threw  an  onion  at  the 
Prince's  carriage,  and  he  was  arrested  by  the  people 
and  handed  over  to  the  police.  It  was  found  after- 
wards that  he  was  an  ex-soldier,  a  pensioner,  and  a 
lunatic,  and  he  was  discharged  by  the  police. 

Is  the  report  of  the  occurrence  which  appears  in 
the  CorTc  Daily  Berald  substantially  correct  ? — It  does 
not  give  my  speech.  The  description  of  the  proceed- 
ings appears  to  be  rather  exaggerated. 

Ee-examined  by  Mr.  LooKWOOD. — I  should  think 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  been  in  Ireland  about  a 
week  before  I  made  the  speech  that  has  been  read. 

What  was  the  manner  adopted  by  yourself  and  the 
others  who  thought  with  you  towards  the  Prince  of 
Wales  ? — We  issued  an  address  to  the  Irish  people, 
requesting  them  to  observe  towards  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  an  attitude  of  respectful  neutrality. 

And  do  you  believe,  as  far  as  your  experience  went, 
that  that  address  was  acted  upon,  and  that  your  appeal 
was  listened  to  by  the  people  up  to  a  certain  time  ? 
"—Yes,  it  was. 

How  was  it  that  it  was  not  acted  upon  throughout  ? 
•—In  consequence  of  what  appeared  in  the  London 
Times  and  the  Standard.  The  following  appeared  in 
the  London  Times  on  the  Thursday  before  my  speech 
was  delivered  : — 

"  It  is  impossible  now  to  set  aside  political  con- 
siderations in  connexion  with  yesterday's  display. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  challenge  thrown  down  by 
the  Separatists  was  warmly  taken  up  by  the  Loyalists 
of  all  shades  of  opinions.  It  is  impossible  to  despair 
of  the  future  of  Ireland  when  even  Nationalists  Join 
with  Loyalists,  and  if  they  did  not  there  must  be  very 
few  Nationalists  in  Dublin,  in  giving  a  reception 
almost  imparalleled  in  the  warmth  and  extent  of  its 
enthusiasm  to  the  Heir  to  the  Throne." 
It  was  against  that  language  that  .we  protested.  The 
object  of  our  address  to  the  Prince  was  to  protest 
against  the  misrepresentations  of  the  London  Times, 
which  drove  us  from  our  attitude  of  respectful 
neutrality,  and  obliged  us  to  come  out  and  show  that 
reasons  existed  for  disaffection  and  disloyalty  in  Ireland. 
I  may  say  that  to  every  one  of  us  it  was  a  most 
regrettable  incident. 

You  went  to  Mallow  ;  were  you  allowed  to  present 
your  address  ? — No,  we  were  driven  from  the  platform 
by  a  column  of  police  who  batoned  us  ;  the  military 
were  drawn  up,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  inter- 
ference of  a  humane  magistrate  named  Butler  the 
people  would  all  have  been  slaughtered.  We  were 
merely  standing  on  the  platform,  and  it  was  not  the 
arrival  platform,  either  ;  we  had  offered  no  provoca- 
tion.   We,  who  believed  ourselves   to   be  •  the  repre- 


sentatives of  the  national  feeling  in  Ireland,  were 
refused  access  to  the  Prince  and  driven  away  alto- 
gether. That  had  the  effect  of  exasperating  public 
opinion.  There  was  nothing  whatever,  either  in  my 
conduct  or  that  of  those  with  me,  to  Justify  this 
bludgeoning  of  the  people,  but  we  are  pretty  well 
accustomed  to  that  now  ;  at  all  times,  nearly,  when 
we  practise  the  rights  and  privileges  that  the  people 
ought  to  have,  we  are  batoned. 

I  will  now  read  an  extract  from  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Harrington  in  the  Cork  Daily  fferald,  April  14 
(reading)  : — 

"  They  did  not  wish  to  raise  any  objection  to 
the  few  individuals  in  this  country  who  sympa- 
thize with  English  rule  and  wish  to  demonstrate 
their  loyalty  to  an  alien  system  of  government. 
They  did  not  desire  to  throw  any  obstacle  in 
their  way,  but  when  the  recognized  organs  of  English 
opinion,  almost  with  one  accord,  were  making 
the  Prince's  visit  to  Ir^and  an  opportunity  of 
insult  to  the  feelings  of  the  people  and  the  people's 
leader,  and  to  the  great  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  they 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  show  to  the  young  men  of 
Ireland  that  the  National  sentiment  of  the  people  was 
in  no  way  weakened  before  the  glare  of  British 
Royalty." 

This  is  from  Mr.  William  O'Brien's  evidence 
(reading)  : — 

"  Less  than  a  year  after  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  was  passing  that  way,  and  because  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  Queen's  representative, 
was  a  person  who  had  a  leaning  towards  the  Irish 
Nationalists,  the  very  people  who  came  on  the  visit  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  would  not  go  near  the  railway 
station,  and  it  was  the  Nationalists,  the  people  who 
attempted  to  tell  the  Prince  of  Wales  the  truth,  and 
the  Nationalists  alone, who  greeted  the  Queen's  repre- 
sentative." 
Were  you  aware  of  that  incident  ? — Yes. 

When  did  it  take  place  ? 

Sib  H.  James.— Had  he  anything  to  do  with  it  ?— < 
Witness. — No. 

The  Pbesidbnt. — This  is  something  that  occurred  i 
year  afterwards.  * 

Mr.  LocKWOOD  (to  witness). — A  speech  of  yours  of 
October  8,  1888,  was  referred  to  ;  have  you  a  copy  ol 
that  speech  ? — Yes. 

It  was  made  after  this  inquiry  began  ? — Yes,  on 
October  7.  At  the  time  I  made  that  speech  people 
were  being  sent  to  prison  for  making  speeches, 
attending  meetings,  selling  United  Ireland,  booing 
the  police,  and  cheering  Mr.  Gladstone.  I  did  not 
consider  these  offences  as  crimes  ;  I  do  not  consider 
myself  morally  bound  by  the  Coercion  Act,  and  I  said 
so  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  it  was  being 
passed,  and  I  maintain  that  attitude  towards  it. 

Now  I  come  to  the  books-  of  account.  As  I  under- 
stand, this  little  book,  marked  "JohnO'Oonnor,l,"  does 
not  profess  to  represent  disbursements  made  from  day 
to  day  ;  but  represents  payments  made  by  you  when 
you  came  out  of  gaol  ? — Yes,  when  I  came  out  of 
gaol  everybody  to  whom  there  was  money  due  applied 
to  me,  because  before  I  went  to  prison  I  was  looked' 
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upon  as  occupying  a  rather  prominent  position  in  the 
south  of  Ireland  ;  and,  although  I  had  no  formal 
authority,  any  man  who  wanted  money  or  assistance 
applied  to  me,  and  every  man  to  whom  there  was 
money  due  applied  to  me  for  payment.  I  came  to 
Mr.  Pamell  and  said  that  there  was  a  lot  of  money 
due  to  men  about  Cork  for  various  purposes.  The 
organization  had  been  broken  up  by  Mr.  Forster  when 
I  was  in  prison,  and  some  of  these  expenses  may  have 
been  recklessly  incurred  ;  I  said  that  was  nothing  to 
the  purpose,  that  I  thought  these  liabilities  ought  to 
be  discharged  for  the  credit  and  character  of  our 
movement,  and  more  especially  if  we  wished  to 
establish  any  other  movement  in  the  future.  The 
purposes  in  respect  of  which  this  money  had  been 
expended  were  principally  the  defence  of  prisoners  ; 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  defence  resulted  in 
some  cases — in  the  overwhelming  number  of  oases — in 
an  acquittal  of  the  accused,  who  otherwise  would 
have  been  undefended  ;  and  the  support  of  some  of 
these  men  in  their  imprisonment.  I  only  desired  to 
secure  a  fair  trial  for  these  men  who  were  charged. 
I  am  under  the  impression  that  I  declined  to  pay 
some  money  for  the  defence  of  O'Connell.  He  was 
implicated  in  the  murder  of  a  man  named  Leary, 
that  was  stated  publicly  over  and  over  again,  and  I 
believe  there  was  blame  attaching  ,to  the  Government 
for  having  accepted  the  evidence  of  a  man  who  was  a 
known  murderer.  Believing  that  he  was  a  murderer, 
or  that  his  hands  were  imbrued  with  crime  in  some 
way,  I  did  not  wish  to  assist  in  his  defence.  That 
principle  was  the  principle  upon  which  I  acted  in  the 
case  of  other  men.  You  will  find  deductions  from  all 
the  amounts  for  the  solicitors  ;  these  deductions  were 
made  from  claims  made  for  the  defence  of  men  whom 
I  believed  to  be  guilty.  In^some  cases  the  dedactions 
were  made  by  the  solicitors  themselves,  who  took 
a  smaller  amount  in  payment  of  a  larger  amount. 

So  far  as  you  know,  did  any  of  the  moneys  that  you 
disbursed  go  towards  the  encouraging  of  the  commis- 
sion of  crime  or  outrage  ?— No,  certainly  not  ;  and  I 
remember,  when  I  applied  to  Mr.  Pamell  for  these 
moneys,  who  was  always  kind  enough  to  give  me 
what  I  asked,  he  said,  "  I  trust  to  you,  O'Connor,  to 
see  that  you  will  not  spend  any  of  this  money  for 
purposes  that  will  not  bear  investigation,"  and  I  had 
always  that  caution  of  Mr.  Parnell's  present  to  my 
mind  when  I  made  these  payments. 

Would  there  also  be  payments  for  the  relief  of 
tenants  who  had  engaged  in  litigation  ? — No.  There 
was  a  farm  in  our  possession  and  I  wanted  to  give  it 
back  to  the  owner  ;  we  were  losing  by  having  to  pay 
rent  for  it  ;  there  were  several  items  of  rent  paid  on 
the  same  account. 

As  a  Fenian,  your  object  was  the  establishment  of 
an  Irish  Eepublic  ?— Yes. 

And  that  was  to  be  accomplished  by  the  force  of 
arms  in  open  warfare  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  never  lent  any  coun- 
itenance  to  the  commission  of  crime  or  outrage.  It  is 
quite  foreign  to  the  disposition  of  every  good  Fenian, 


because  our  notions  of  Ireland  and  the  redemption  of 
Ireland  were  of  a  chivalric  nature.  When  I  deter« 
mined  to  give  up  Fenianism  and  associate  myself  with 
the  open  movement  I  looked  upon  the  movement 
which  was  established  by  Mr.  Davitt  and  taken  up  by 
Mr.  Pamell  as  one  th^t  was  calculated  to  embrace 
all  the  people  of  Ireland  in  one  grand  effort  to  obtain 
legislative  independence,  because  I  was  rather  dis- 
appointed with  the  Fenian  movement,  it  was  So  small 
in  its  compass  and  so  few  people  joined  it,  and  par- 
ticularly so  few  who  were  able  to  give  it  material 
assistance.  I  was  very  much  disappointed  with  it, 
and  I  gladly  embraced  a  movement  which  was  likely 
to  take  in  all  the  people  of  Ireland  in  one  grand 
effort  to  establish  legislative  independence.  After  I 
left  Fenianism  I  had  nothing  further  to  do  with  it 
whatever,  except  that  I  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  individuals  I  knew  before,  and  I  tried  to  attach 
them  by  conversation  and  conviction.  That  was  one 
of  the  objects  I  had  in  view,  and  I  have  succeeded  in 
a  great  many,  I  may  say  illustrious,  cases.  To  de- 
nounce the  Fenians  would  have  been  a  course  which 
would  have  been  likely  to  alienate  them  from  us  and 
to  make  my  work  of  conversion  difficult. 

You  were  asked  as  to  having  seen  General  Millen, 
Was  that  before  1880  ?— That  was'before  1880  ;  at 
that  time  I  had  actively  ranged  myself  with  the  open 
organization. 

With  reference  to  disaffecting  the  police  ? — I  do 
not  think  the  word  disaffect  was  one  I  should  wish  to 
use.  His  Lordship  rather  sprung  it  upon  me  at  the  time. 

The  Pkbsidbnt  made  a  gesture  of  dissent. 

Mr.  LocKWOOD. — ^No,  no — I  think  it  was  my  learned 
friend. 

Mr.  Atkinson.— I  used  the  word  "  corrupt." 

Witness. — What  I  should  have  said — what  was  in  my 
mind — was,  that  if  there  were  in  the  ranks  of  the 
police  any  men  who  thought  the  duties  of  a  policeman 
irksome,  and  were  inclined  to  leave  the  police,  that 
I  would  encourage  them  to  do  so,  they  first  of  all 
giving  the  necessary  month's  notice, which  determined 
the  engagement  with  the  Government.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  speech  of  encouragement.  The  police  were 
not  so  much  distrusted  by  the  people  then  as  they 
have  become  since.  At  the  time  I  made  that  speech 
it  was  in  the  early  stage  of  the  operation  of  the  first 
Coercion  Act,  and  the  police  had  not  come  into  con- 
flict with  the  people  so  often  at  that  time.  They  had 
scarcely  been  engaged  at  allin  evictions  upto  that  time. 
We  were  all  on  very  friendly  terms  with  the  police 
and  inclined  to  assist  them  in  every  way  we  could  ; 
and  to  put  down  real  crime  I  co-operated  with  them, 
I  know,  more  than  once  prior  to  that  period. 

What  has  been  the  effect  since  of  the  employment 
of  the  police  in  carrying  out  these  evictions,  burning 
down  the  houses,  battering  in  the  doors  and  so  on— 
what  has  been  the  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  people  ? 
— Well,  to  destroy  whatever  sympathy  existed  between 
the  people  and  the  police  ;  the  people  now  regard 
the  police  as  their  ecemies  instead  of   their  protec- 
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tors,  and  they  are  disinclined  to  co-operate  with  them 
in  any  way. 

Are  you  aware  of  any  outrage  or  crime  following  on 
any  speech  which  you  had  made  ? — I  am  aware  of 
none  ;  I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  no  speech  of  mine 
has  been  followed  by  an  outrage  anywhere,  because 
the  people  knew  so  well  that  I  was  opposed  to  the 
commission  of  crime  and  outrage.  I  exerted  my 
influence  in  that  direction. 

In  this  inquiry,  so  far  as  you  are  concomod,  we 
have  a  period  extending  from  1879  up  to  the  last 
speech  of  yours  that  was  quoted — October,  1888. 
Could  you  give  us  any  approximate  idea  as  to  how 
many  speeches  you  delivered  during  that  period  that 
have  been  reported  in  the  papers  ?  Can  you  tell  us 
within  hundreds,  all  with  Government  reporters 
present  ? — At  one  period,  just  before  my  arrest,  I  used 
to  speak  at  public  meetings  every  Sunday,  and  to 
make  about  two  speeches  every  Saturday  at  the 
National  League  ;  that  went  on  for  months, and  since 
my  release  in  1882  I  established  a  great  many 
branches  of  the  National  League  throughout  the 
South  of  Ireland.  I  spoke  very  frequently,  and  must 
have  delivered  hundreds  of  speeches.  I  have  taken 
an  accurate  note  of  the  number  of  my  speeches  to 
whidi  reference  has  been  made  in  this  inquiry,  and 
the  number  is  five  ;  some  of  them  have  not  been 
read,  and  the  reports  of  the  speeches  that  have  been 
furnished  to  me  from  this  Court  are  very  often  inac- 
ourate  ;  they  seem  to  have  been  supplied  by  a  Go- 
vernment reporter,  they  are  so  inaccurate,  and  I  have 
compared  them  with  speeches  reported  in  the  Cork 
papers. 

Have  you  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Holy  Cross 
speech  of  July  6,  1885  ?— Yes. 

Now,  will  you  read  from  the  Government  reporter's 
report  the  words  attributed  to  you  ? — It  is  not  so 
much  the  words  attribute!  to  me  as  the  words 
omitted . 

Sir  H.  James. — My  Lords,  these  copies  wore 
handed  to  my  friends  at  the  early  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings, and  we  asked  whether  they  challenged  the  accu- 
racy of  them  ;  they  did  not,  and  we  had  the  re- 
porters here  to  prove  them  and  to  be  cross-examined 
if  any    Question  arose. 

Mr.  LOCKWOOD. — How  could  you  reasonably  call 
upon  as  at  any  particular  period  of  this  case  to  admit 
the  accuracy  of  all  these  speeches  ? 

SiK  H.  James. — I  should  have  thought  the  person 
to  whom  the  speeches  referred  should  have  been  ap- 
plied to. 

The  President. — They  were  generally  admitted, 
but  I  do  not  think  I  orght  to  prevent  a  particular 
instance  from  being  examined. 

SiE  C.  KusSELL  (to  witness).— Wliat  is  the  omis- 
sion that  you  complain  of  ? — There  is  one  report  here 
which  says  "  No  rent  should  be  paid,"  and  what  I 
said  was  "  No  rent  could  be  paid,"  because  no  rent 
was  madeg 


What  is  the  contemporaneous  report  you  refer  to  ?— 
The  Cork  Examiner. 

This,  my  Lords,  is  from  the  speech  as  printed  on 
the  note  (reading)  : — 

"  I  was  told  by  a  landlord  who  farms  2,000  acres 
that,  though  he  employed  the  highest  system  of  agri- 
culture, for  the  last  two  years  he  failed  to  make  a 
profit  out  of  his  land.  Well,  if  this  is  the  case  in 
England,  where  they  have  all  the  advantages  of 
capital,  how  is  it  to  be  with  the  Irish  farmer,  who 
has  no  capital,  who  is  being  ground  down  by  a  system 
of  rack-rent  and  landlord  tyranny  until  the  very  soul 
is  being  ground  out  of  him,  and  the  very  land  reduced 
into  a  state  of  barrenness  ?  No  rent  should  be  paid." 

Now,  the  Cori,  Examiner  (reading)  : — 

"  How  was  it  with  the  Irish  farmer  who  had  no 
capital,  and  who  had  been  ground  down  by  a  system 
of  rack-renting  and  landlord  tyranny  until  the  very 
soul  was  ground  out  of  him  ?  Kent  could  not  bo 
paid  ;  they  were  on  the  eve  of  a  new  struggle,  in 
which  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  issue  a  No-rent 
Manifesto  to  bring  the  Irish  tenant  farmer  up  to  that 
sticking-point  when  he  would  put  his  back  against 
the  ditch,  saying,  '  Here  I  stand  ;  I  will  pay  no 
rent, and  I  will  stick  to  my  farm  at  the  same  time.'  " 

This  is  from  the  Cork  Examiner,  July  6,  1885. 

Ee-examinationtontinued, — You  were  asked  about  the 
Martyrs'  Fund  ;  you  say  you  never  heard  of  it  ?— No  ; 
it  is  a  matter  with  which  I  had  no  connexion  or 
knowledge. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  jury-packing,  do 
you  produce  any  extract  ?— i'es  ;  it  is  from  the  Cork 
Herald,  and  refers  to  the  Assizes  of  1884.  It  is  a 
protest  of  the  Cork  Catholic  jurors  in  meeting  as- 
sembled at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  meeting 
took  place  about  the  same  time  that  I  delivered  the 
speeches  about  which  I  was  cross-examined  yester- 
day. I  was  not  present  at  the  meeting,  but  I  sug- 
gested its  being  held,  in'  consequence  of  the  Crown 
prosecutors    challenging    every  Catholic  juror. 

The  President.— Do  I  understand  that  this  is  a 
presentment  of  the  jury  ? 

_Mr.  LooKWOOD. — No,  my  Lord  ;  it  is  a  meeting  ; 
and  I  wish  to  put  the  report  in  to  show  the  view 
which  was  entertained  by  many  persons. 

The  President. — That  has  been  deposed  to  by  many 
wittiessee.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  carry  it 
further. 

Mr.  LoCKWOOD. — I  am  content,  my  Lord,  with  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  meeting  held  in  that  direction. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. — You  were  asked 
whether  a  man  called  Farrell  called  upon  you  in  Cork, 
and  you  said  that  a  man  named  M'Dermott  called 
upon  him  in  1883  ;  do  you  know  whether  he  had  any 
alias  ? 

The  President. — I  am  loath  to  interrupt  you,  Mr. 
Davitt,  but  this  does  not  arise  out  of  the  cross-exami- 
nation. 

Mr.  Diivitt. — He  was  asked,  my  Lord,  whether  any 
one  came  to  him  from  the  Clan-na-Gael.  (To  witness.) 
Do  you  remember  M'Dermott  talking  to  you  in  Cork 
about  the  Clan-na-Gael  ? — I  do  noU 
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Did  he  show  you  a  letter  from  0' Donovan  Bossa  ? 
' — Yes,  he  showed  me  a  letter. 

Was  it  then  notorious  that  O' Donovan  Eossa  was 
connected  with  the  Clan-na-Gael  ? — I  do  not  re- 
member. 

The  PEESiDEjrT.— To  what  does  this  lead  ? 

Mr.  Davitt. — I  tvish,  my  Lord,  to  establish  my  right 
to  read  from  the  Irish  World  of  August  25,  1883,  an 
account  of  the  doings  of  this  M'Dermott  in  Cork  in 
promoting  dynamite  outrages  in  that  and  other  cities  ; 
my  allegation  being  that  at  that  time  he  was  in  the 
pav  of  the  Government  officials  in  Ireland. 

The  President. — Whatever  inclination  I  may  have 
had  to  indulge  you,  Mr.  Davitt,  is  put  an  end  to  by 
that  statement.  We  cannot  take  these  statements  of 
general  charges  made  against  Government  officials. 

Mr.  Davitt. — I  am  putting  in  proof,  my  Lord,  the 
Irish  World,  which  paper  has  been  admitted  in  evi- 
dence against  the  persons  charged  in  this  inquiry. 

The  President. — Yes  ;  it  is  admissible  in  evidence 
when  it  is  shown  to  be  acting  in  combination  with 
you  ;  but  it  is  not  evidence  when  it  makes  statements 
against  particular  individuals. 

Mr.  Davitt. — In  this  instance  M'Dermott  had  a  con- 
versation with  the  witness,  in  which  he  talked  of 
dynamite. 

The  Pbesident. — Yes  ;  but  I  had  occasion  yester- 
day, with  reference  to  this  very  point,  to  say  that  the 
witness  is  not  at  liberty  to  tell  conversations  with  I 
don't  know  whom. 

Witness. — I  have  made  no  allegations  against  Go- 
vernment officials  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  prove. 

The  President. — Well,  you  must  prove  it  in  a  legal 
manner,  not  by  such  assertions.  Mr.  Davitt,  you  have 
always  shown  propriety  in  accepting  the  ruling  of  the 
Court,  and  I  must  rule  that  you  are  not  to  ask  ques- 
tions on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Davitt.— Of  course  I  will  bow  to  your  Lord- 
ship's ruling. 

Mr.  Daniel  Crilly,M.P.,  examined  by  Mr.  T.  Hae- 
EINGTON,  said,— I  was  elected  member  of  Parliament 
for  North  Mayo  in  1885,  and  again  in  1886.  I  am  a 
journalist,  and  previous  to  my  election  I  occupied  a 
position  on  the  Sation.  I  have  been  occupied  in 
journalism  for  20  years,  but  1  did  not  begin  to  work 
for  the  Nation  till  January,  1881.  Daring  my  con- 
nexion with  that  journal  three  newspapers  were  pub- 
lished in  its  ofBce.  These  were  the  Sation  itself,  the 
Weekly  News,&uA  a  little  paper  called  Young  Ireland. 
I  was  sub-editor  of  the  Nation,  and  during  the  time  I 
occupied  that  position  frequent  denunciations  of  crime 
appeared  in  its  columns. 

Cross-examined  by  SlE  H.  Jambs.— I  cannot  say 
that  I  belonged  ofBcially  to  the  Land  League,  but  I 
took  a  very  active  part  in  the  land  movement  in 
Dublin  in  1881  after  I  joined  the  Nation.  Prior  to 
1881  I  was  in  Liverpool,  and  only  visited  Dublin 
during  my  holidays.    I  have  never  at  any  time  be- 


longed to  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood,  because  I 
believed  that  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  could  not  be 
righted  by  secret  or  revolutionary  methods.  I  was  an 
ordinary  member  of  the  Land  League,  and  took  no 
part  in  its  management,  I  attended  Land  League 
meetings  in  Dublin.  I  had  full  confidence  iu  t  he 
management  of  the  Land  League  because  Mr.  Parnell 
was  at  its  head.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  League  which 
was  not  open  to  the  public,  and  whatever  might  have 
been  done  by  the  executive  or  the  branches  I  knew  no- 
thingabout.  In  1886  and  1887 1  made  anumber  of  speeches. 
On  the  20th  of  September,  1835,  I  spoke  at  a  place 
called  Mayo,  in  Queen's  County. 

SlE  H.  James  read  the  speech  made  by  the  witness, 
in  which  he  said  that  if  the  spirit,  the  sentiment, 
and  the  earnestness  of  the  Irish .  National  Land 
League  were  put  into  shape  in  the  Irish  town  of 
Mayo  in  the  winter  of  1879,  he  thought  it  would  be 
confessed  that  the  same  spirit  of  manhood  and 
patriotism  and  uncompromising  hostility  to  British 
rule  in  Ireland  existed  as  strongly  in  that  Irish  town 
in  1885  as  it  did  in  Mayo  in  1879.  He  also  strongly 
denounced  land-grabbing,  and  remarked  that  in  the 
system  which  sought  to  maintain  in  Ireland  British 
misrule,  the  land-grabber  was  placed  by  the  side 
of  the  informer,  the  spy,  and  the  hangman.  (To 
witness.)  You  were  in  favour  of  boycotting  to 
the  last  degree  ? — Undoubtedly, short  of  injury.  With 
reference  to  the  speech  in  question  I  may  say  that, 
although  I  strongly  denounced  land-grabbing,  yet  in 
the  same  speech  I  advised  the  people  to  inflict  no 
physical  injury  on  the  landgrabber  I  denounced. 

Cross-examination  continued. — I  did  not  write  the 
leading  articles  in  the  Nation.  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan 
or  Mr.  Clancy  was  responsible  for  them.  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  they  denounced  landlordism  as 
responsible  for  the  state  of  the  country,  because  that 
was  the  general  opinion. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Hareington. — I  have  never 
known  boycotting  to  be  practised  against  a  Conserva- 
tive who  had  supplied  goods  to  a  land-grabber. 


Mr.  LocKWOOD. — I  now  propose,  my  Lords,  to  call 
evidence  outside  the  five  counties  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  suggestion  that  the  League  was  merely  a 
League  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  crime  and  out- 
rage, and  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  outside  the 
five  counties  incriminated  there  was  an  active  organiza- 
tion with  a  legitimate  object. 

The  Peesident. — Are  you  making  that  statement, 
Mr.  Lockwood,  with  the  view  of  inviting  an  observa- 
tion from  me  ?    (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Lockwood. — No,  my  Lord  ;  but  I  am  anxious 
that  you  should  accept  the  evidence,  and  I  do  not 
think  there  can  be  any  objection  to  it. 

The  President. — I  suppose  we  are  all  equally 
anxious  that  this  inquiry  should  come  to  an  end  some 
time  or  other.    (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Lockwood. — I  believe  there  is  a  widespread 
wish  in  that  direction,  my  Lord.    (Laughter.)    I    will 
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not  take  any  credit  to  myself,  because  credit  should 
be  given  where  it  is  due  ;  but  I  think  great  credit 
is  due  to  my  friend  Mr.  Eeid,  who  has  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  the  perusal  of  evidence  and  has 
rejected  a  great  deal. 

The  Presidbnt. — I  am  perfectly  willing  to  leave 
it  in  your  hands,  only  I  hope  you  will  make  it  as 
Bhort  as  you  possibly  can.  It  has  become  a  very 
serious  thing  to  the  administration  of  justice  that  we 
Ehould  be  detained  here  so  long  from  our  other  duties. 

Mr.  LooKWOOD. — My  Lord,  some  of  us  would  like 
to  return  to  our  duties  also. 


Mr.  Edward  Gallagher  was  then  called  and  examined 
by  Mr.  Lionel  Habt.  He  said, — I  reside  at  Stra- 
bane,  county  Tyrone,  and  am  one  of  the  Poor  Law 
guardians  there.  I  am  treasurer  of  the  local  branch 
of  the  National  League.  All  the  town  commissioners 
of  Strabane,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  are 
members  of  the  League  ;  two  or  three  are  members  of 
the  Protestant  Home  Eule  League.  I  remember  the 
Land  League  being  formed  at  Strabane  immediately 
after  it  was  started  in  Dublin  ;  that  would  be  about 
January,  1880.  Our  League  held  some  public  meet- 
ings, attended  by  people  of  all  denominations.  It 
existed  until  the  Land  League  was  suppressed  by  Mr. 
Forster.  The  parish  priest,  Father  O'Hagan,  is  at 
present  president  of  the  League,  and  the  secretary  is 
another  priest,  Father  Connor.  The  National  League 
there  at  the  present  time  is  constituted  by  the  business 
people  and  working  men  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Have  there  been  frequent  denunciation  of  outrage  by 
your  League  ?— Outrage  has  always  been  denounced. 
It  was  regarded  as  being  very  rnnoh  against  the 
interests  of  the  Irish  people  generally.  The  Land 
League  in  times  of  excitement  always  warned  the 
people  ;  at  public  meetings,  at  election-time  ;  and 
in  the  case  of  anniversaries,  such  as  the  15th  of 
August  and  the  2.5fch  of  October,  they  warned  the 
people  from  holding  demonstrations,  and  I  may  say 
that  since  the  adoption  of  the  League  there  have  been 
processions  in  parts  where  the  majority  are  Roman 
Catholics,  and  they  have  never  been  interfered  with. 

In  your  opinion  has  the  establishment  of  the  National 
League  in  this  district  been  beneficial  to  the  cause  of 
peace  and  order  ? — Unquestionably  ib  has. 

By  Mr.  Davitt. — Do  you  know  of  your  own  know- 
ledge whether  there  is  a  widespread  distrust  of  what 
are  known  as  the  Castle  people  ? — Yes ';  I  know  that. 
That  distrust  would  extend  to  the  head  of  the  detective 
department  of  the  E.I.C. 

Cross-examined  by  SiE  H.  James. — Did  you  belong 
to  any  association  before  you  belonged  to  the  Land 
League  ? — No. 

Tyrone,  I  suppose,  is  a  county  in  which  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  difFerence  in  political  opinion  ?— Acute 
difference.  I  believe  it  was  a  very  quiet  county 
before  1879  or  1880. 

The  returns,  my  Lords,  show  for  the  year  1877  four 
agrarian    crimes,    of   which     two    were    threatening 


letters  :  for  1878,  three,  of  which  two  were  threaten- 
ing notices  ;  and  for  1879,  11,  of  which  five  were 
threatening  notices.  (To  witness.)  When  was  your 
Land  League  established  ?— About  1880  ;  I  think,  in 
January,  1880.  The  National  League,  I  may  say,  has 
been  principally  used  for  purposes  of  registration  and 
carrying  out  Parliamentary  work. 

You  came  into  existence  again  as  the  National 
League  ? — ^Yes  ;  immediately  after  the  National  League 
was  started  in  Dublin  in  October,  1882. 

And  then  it  acted  principally  as  a  registration 
association  ?— That  was  the  duty  which  it  was  prin- 
cipally devoted  to  discharging  ;  it  kept  well  within 
those  duties,  and  it  was  successful.     -^ 

Well,  I  suppose  there  were  no  outrages  connected 
with  registration  ? — No. 

There  was  no  re-examination. 


The  next  witness  was  Mr.  John  O'Hagan,  who  was 
examined  by  Mr.  T.  HAREINGTOIT.  He  said,— I  reside 
at  Carrickmacross,  in  county  Monaghan,  and  have 
done  so  for  a  long  time.  I  am  chairman  of  the  town 
commissioners  and  vice-president  of  the  board  of 
guardians.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Land  League,  and 
am  vice-president  of  the  local  branch  of  the  National 
League. 

In  that  district  do  you  know  whether  there  was,  in 
1879,  a  good  deal  of  distress  ?— A  great  deal.  The 
establishment  of  the  Land  League  had  a  very  great 
effect  in  preventing  distress. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Land  League 
are  you  aware  whether  crime  existed  in  portions  of 
Monaghan  ? — I  cannot  say  much  about  crime  ;  I  do 
Hot  know  much  except  about  my  own  neighbourhood. 
I  know  that  the  people  are  very  much  changed  in  the 
last  ten  years,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Land 
League  ;  they  used  to  be  very  fond  of  fighting,  and 
had  party  fights  ;  now  the  people  harmonize  better, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  League  has  done  away 
with  all  party  spirit— with  Ribbonism  and  party  busi- 
ness. The  Ribbon  Society  was  supposed  to  have 
existed  in  my  district,  but  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it. 

Have  you  yourself  been  served  with  any  writ  or 
process  of  ejectment  ? — I  was.  It  was  not  for  non- 
payment of  rent  ;  it  was  for  being  vice-president  of 
the  National  League. 

The  Pebsidbnt. — It  could  not  have  been  literally 
for  that. 

Mr.  Harrington  (to  witness).— Who  is  your 
landlord  ?— Mr.  Shirley. 

Did  he  make  that  statement  to  you  ? — In  withdraw- 
ing proceedings  he  said  that  I  was  vice-president  of 
the  League,  and  should  not  have  allowed  him  to  be 
boycotted  ;  and  I  said  that  I  could  not  help  it. 

By  Mr.  Davitt. — I  have  lived  in  Carrickmacross  for 
60  years.  I  know  about  what  is  called  the  battle  of 
Feamey,  When  the  agent  was  carried  off  by  the 
tenants.  Carrickmacross  is  in  the  barony  of  Fearney. 
I  knew  that  the  particulars  are   to  be  found  in  Mr. 
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Trench's  ' '  Eealities  of  Irish  Life  ' '  ;  but  he  is  not 
always  very  accurate  in  his  statements. 

Were  a  number  of  agrarian  outrages  committed  in 
connexion  with  the  land  at  that  time  ? — Yes  ;  that 
was  about  1851.  Since  the  Land  League  was  started 
there  have  been  very  few  outrages. 

Would  you  say  that  during  the  last  ten  years  the 
people  of  that  part  of  Ireland  had  coniidBnoe  in  those 
who  administered  the  law  ? — I  could  not  say  that. 

Would  yon  say  that  there  has  been  mistrust  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  ? — Well,  some  magistrates  are 
very  fair  

I  am  not  speaking  of  the  magistrates.  I  am  speak- 
ing now  of  the  police  officials  ? — There  is  a  general 
feeling  against  the  police. 

Is  that  on  account  of  its  being  considered  that  they 
act  as  a  bodyguard  for  landlordism  rather  than  for 
the  protection  of  the  people  ? — There  is  not  such  a 
feeling  in  our  part  of  the  country  as  there  is  in 
others. 

Does  not  that  arise  from  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
engaged  in  carrying  out  many  evictions  there  ? — That 
is  a  fact. 

Cross-examined  by  SiB  H.  James. — I  understand 
you  to  say  that  the  Land  League  had  had  a  very 
peaceful  effect  ? — Yes,  since  it  was  started  in  the 
barony  of  Feamey.  I  do  not  know  much  about 
Monaghan  generally,  or  outside  our  own  barony. 

My  Lords,  I  find  from  the  returns  that  the  number  of 
agrarian  outrages  given  for  1877  is  only  six  out  of  the 
whole  county,  two  of  which  were  threatening  letters  ; 
for  1878,  only  six;  and  for  1879,  eight.  Now  we  come 
to  1880,  when  the  number  is  19,  while  in  1881  it  was 
52  ?— 1877  was  a  very  bad  year,  and  a  great  many 
people  lost  their  places.    The  crop  was  very  poor. 

But  I  am  speaking  of  1879. — Poverty  generally 
brings  crime. 

I  have  given  you  the  figures. — Well,  I  know  that  in 
the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  a  very  marked  change 
in  the  people  in  our  own  part  of  the  country. 

But  I  have  given  you  the  crime  of  the  whole 
county. — It  is  considered  the  wickedest  barony  in 
the  whole  county.     (Laughter.) 

Well,  I  am  not  disputing  it.  What  influence 
do  you  say  you  exercised  there  ?  I  thought 
you  said  that  you  had  stopped  all  ,  crime,  and  that 
shillelaghs  had  all  been  put  on  one  side  f — There  was 
very  little. 

How  did  you  affect  crime  in  your  barony  ? — The 
National  League  could  do  it.  We  were  anxious  to 
carry  out  the  Land  League,  and  the  priests,  who  were 
at  the  head  of  the  branches,  have  a  wonderful  influ- 
ence over  the  people,  meeting  them  and  speaking  with 
them.  . 

They  could  stop  crime  ? — I  cannot  say  they  could 
stop  it,  but  as  far  as  they  can  go  they  are  always 
inclined  to  stop  crime. 

And  as  far  as  you  know   in  Monaghau  they  did  it  ? 


— Yes,by  acting  on  the  people  by  example  and  by  put- 
ting it  down  in  every  way  that  they  could. 

Do  you  think  they  were  successful  in  1881  and  1882? 
—I  do. 

How  ?  By  rendering  crime  less  than  it  had  been  in 
previous  years  ? — Well,  there  may  be  other  places  in 
the  county  that  might  be  the  reason  for  those  crimes, 
but  I  do  not  know. 

Did  secret  societies'  exist  in  this  comparatively 
wicked  barony  of  yours  ? — For  years  they  were  very 
notable. 

What  were  they  ? — There  were  the  Eibboimien.  That 
was  an  old  and  deep-rootedsociety,  even  in  our  barony. 

Were  the  clergy  able  to  root  up  this  deeply-rooted 
society  ? — Yes. 

By  exercising  their  proper  influence  ?— Yes.  By  the 
Land  Leagae  and  the  National  League  they  were 
brought  more  into  contact  with  the  people. 

If  the  clergymen  had  not  exercised  that  influence  I 
suppose  that  crime  would  have  existed  ? — I  think  the 
people  are  getting  more  enlightened  ;  in  the  last  ten 
years  there  is  a  very  marked  change  in  the  manner  of 
the  people    and  in  the  desire  to  get  their  rights. 

I  am  speaking  of  1881  and  1882.  Was  the  state  of. 
your  neighbourhood  such  that  if  the  clergymen  had  not 
exercised  this  influence  crime  would  have  increased  ? 
— I  do  not  say  it  would  have  increased. 

But  it  would  not  have  diminished  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  would  have  diminished  except  for  their  influence,    j 

You  say  that  through  the  agency  of  the'  Land  League 
the  clergy  were  enabled  to  root  out  secret  societies 
and  diminish  crime  ? — Yes  ;  they  got  at  the  heads  of 
these  secret  societies  to  a  certain  extent  ;  they  were 
very  well  known.  i 

Did  you  ever  boycott  anybody  in  your  district  ? — Oh, 
yes.  I 

When  did  that  boycotting  commence  ?— I  think  about 
1886. 

Was  your  landlord  boycotted  ? — Yes. 

Who  boycotted  hitn  ? — The  people  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood. 

Were  they  Land  Leaguer?  ? — National  Leaguers. 

Was  that  boycotting  ever  brought  before  the  Hand 
League  ? — Yes. 

And  approved  of  ? — Yes. 

To  what  extent  did  you  think  this  boycotting  por- 
missible  within  your  wicked  barony  ? — It  only  ex» 
tended  as  far  as  dealing  with  and  supplying  parties 
boycotted  with  articles  of  food.  ' 

Would  the  necessaries  of  life  be  refused  to  them  ?— » 
In  some  instances  they  would. 

Would  that  be  approved  of  by  your  society? — Yea« 

And  by  your  clergy  ? — Yes.  \ 

Were  resolutions  passed  with  reference  to  such  ap» 
proval  ? — I  could  not  say  about  the  resolutions. 

Did  the  people  obey  the  resolutions  ? — Well,  very; 
badly.  They  knew  those  people  were  getting  food,' 
The  tradesmen  did  not  obey  as  a  rule. 

They  did  not  keep  up  to  your  standard  ?  You  know; 
yon   were  vice-president   of  the  Land  League,  and' 
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bradesmen  were  ordered  not  to  supply  goods  and  neces- 
laries  of  life  to  certain  persons  ;  i£  they  did  not  obey, 
In  your  view  they  behaved  badly  1 — They  did. 

According  to  your  standard  ? — Yes. 

I  think  you  said  it  is  a  wicked  barony  ? — It  was, 
but  it  is  not  as  bad  as  it  was. 

If  these  tradesmen  supplied  necessaries  of  life  to 
persons  boycotted, do  you  think  that  that  adds  to  or  takes 
away  from  the  wickedness  ? — I  do  not  think  it  takes 
very  much  away  from  it. 

What  do  you  boycott  people  tor  ? — Well,  people  are 
boycotted  for  evicting  tenants  ;  bailiffs  are  boycotted, 
landlords,  and  agents. 

And  people  who  supply  landlords  and  agents  ? — As 
tar  as  I  know.  According  to  the  rules  they  should  be 
boycotted. 

And  as  far  as  yon  were  concerned  did  you  carry 
the  rules  into  effect  ? — I  cannot  say  we  did  ;  some 
persons  did. 

As  far  as  you  were  concerned  ? — They  never  dealt 
with  me. 

But  you  were  vice-president  of  the  League.  As  far 
as  you  were  concerned,  what  was  your  wish  ? — There 
are  some  things  you  approve  of  and  other  things  you 
have  to  approve  of.     (Laughter.) 

They  never  boycotted  you  ? — They  brought  an  execu- 
tion against  me  for  my  rent  because  I  belouijed  to 
the  society  at  all. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  Land  League  ;  the  Land  League 
never  made  you  approve  of  things  you  really  did  dis- 
approve of  y — Xou  might  not  approve  of  everything, 
but  some  things  you  have  to  approve  of. 

Did  you  approve  of  what  the  Land  League  did  ? — 
Yes,  of  all. 

Then  your  answer  does  not  apply  to  yourself  ? — I  do 
approve  of  what  they  did. 

Did  you  wish  to  see  the  rule  as  to  boycotting  people 
who  supplied  goods  to  boycotted  persons  carried  into 
effect  ?— Yes. 

What  steps  would  be  taken  ? — I  do  not  know  any  ; 
it  was  merely  mentioned.  I  do  not  think  any  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  see  whether  the  rule  was  carried 
out  or  not  ;  there  was  not  much  occasion.  There 
were  only  two  or  three  parties  in  the  whole  place 
whose  names  were  mentioned. 

Was  the  boycotting  successful  ? — No,  it  was  not, ' 

Your  landlord  was  boycotted  ? — Yes.  It  gave  him 
no  great  inconvenience.  I  think  he  got  his  goods 
from  Dublin.     We  did  as  much  as  possible. 

He  objected  to  being  boycotted,  and  said  that  you, 
as  vice-president  of  the  League,  should  have  stopped 
it  f — Well,  I  did  not  object  to  anything  he  did  in  the 
Ijolitical  way.  He  was  paying  me  hack  in  my  own 
coin. 

And  your  coin  was  good  sterling  coin,  with  a  good 
ring  about  it  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

And  he  paid  you  back  in  it  ?— Yes. 

That  was  fair  dealing  ? — It  was,  very  fair  dealing. 

The  Pbksident. — X  want  to  ask  you  one  question. 


You  said  you  had  an  ezecution  put  in.  I  suppose  you 
had  not  paid  your  rent  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

I  suppose  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  for  a  moment  that 
you  could  nothave  paid  your  rent  ? — Oh,  no.  (Laughter.) 

At  this  point  the  Court  adjourned  for  limcheon. 


On  its  reassembling, 

Mr.  Davitt  rose  and  said  : — My  Lords,  I  have  to  ask 
leave  to  call  your  Lordships'  attention  to  a  matter 
which  I  consider  to  be  of  very  serious  importance.  In 
the  Evening  News  and  Post  to-day  there  is  a  heading 
"  The  Dynamite  Scare — Interview  with  Mr.  Hantler." 
I  understand  that  Mr,  Hantler  is  the  superintendent  of 
these  Courts,  and  the  interviewer  puts  this  statement 
into  his  mouth  : — 

"  In  answer  to  a  question  by  our  representative  as 
to  whether  he  had  taken  special  precautions  in  conse- 
quence of  the  number  of  possibly  disaffected  Irishmen 
present  at  the  ParnellCouimission.Mr,  Hantler  said  that 
he  asked  for  12  extra  men.  He  was  allowed  six,but  by 
possibly  weakening  other  spots  in  the  Courts  he  had 
managed  to  get  13  or  14  men  specially  watching  the 
Commission.  All  the  approaches  to  the  Commission 
Court  were  guarded  with  extreme  care,  and  morning 
and  night  the  Court  was  very  carefully  searched . ' ' 
Now,  my  Lords,  this  statement  has  reference  to 
another  article  which  appeared  in  the  same  news- 
paper last  night, and  it  appears  that  within  these  Courts 
six  machines,  purporting  to  be  dynamite  machines, 
were  placed  yesterday  with  the  connivance  of  some- 
one in  these  Courts,  aud  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
Scotland-yard  authorities.  In  the  article  published 
yesterday  these  words  occur — "  This  becomes  the 
more  imperatively  necessary  when  we  remember  how 
many  desperate  enemies  of  England  who  would  rejoice 
if  half  London  'could  be  laid  in  ashes  have  recently 
been  attending  the  Pamell  Commission."  My  appli- 
cation now,  my  Lords,  is  that  the  person  who  placed 
these  machines  in  the  Court  and  the  editor  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  these  statements  should  be  brought  before 
your  Lordships  in  order  that  this  matter  may  be  in- 
quired into.  It  strikes  me  that  this  business  is  very 
similar  to  what  we  have  experienced  in  Ireland  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  French  and  Mr.  Macdermott. 

The  Pkesidknt.— I  have  heard  something  of  this 
before — about  some  machines  having  been  brought 
into  the  building, which,  it  was  said,  might  have  been 
dynamite  machines, aud  I  believe  that  the  police  have 
been  endeavouring  to  find  out  anything  that  is  to  be 
found  out  about  it.  Of  course,  if  anybody  is  brought 
before 'me  who  has  done  this,  and  is  proved  to  be 
guilty,  I  shall  have  to  deal  with  him,  or,  rather,  to 
hand  him  over  to  the  proper  tribunal.  With  regard 
to  the  articles  in  the  paper,  I  do  not  see  anything  to 
complain  of  in  them — ^nothing  that  I  can  call  upon  the 
editor  to  appear  before  the  Court  for  publishing. 
They  only  contain  a  statement  of  fact  about  these 
things  having  been  brought  here.  They  are  not  accom- 
panied by  any  statement  which  is  objectionable. 

Mr.  Davitt. — But  it  is  stated,  "  In  consequence  of 
the  number  of  possibly  disaffected  Irishmen  present 
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at  the  Famell  Commission,  Mr.  Hantler  said  that  be 
asked  for  12  extra  men." 

The  Pbesidbnt.— All  I  should  gather  is  that  he, 
having  heard  that  these  machines  had  been  brought 
here,  had  taken  proper  steps  for  the  security  of  the 
Courts.  That  is  the  meaning  of  that,  so  far  as  the 
superintendent  is  concerned.  It  resolves  itself  into 
this — that  somebody  has  said  that  these  disaffected 
persons  have  been  here  as  witnesses. 

Mr.  Davitfc. — It  is  stated  that  in  consequence  of 
the  number  of  possibly  disaffected  Irishmen  here  as 
witnesses,  presumably  on  our  side,  these  Courts  might 
have  been  blown  up. 

The  Peesidbnt. — Head  the  sentence  again. 

Mr.  Davitt. — "  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  in 
every  way  desirable  that  you  should  tell  the  public 
how  the  matter  really  stands,  and  so  insure  the  imme- 
diate removal  of  the  risks  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  running.  This  becomes  the  more  imperatively 
necessary  when  we  remember  how  many  desperate 
enemies  of  England,  who  would  rejoice  if  half  of 
London  could  be  laid  in  ashes,  have  recently  been 
attending  the  Famell  Commission." 

The  Peesibent. — Yes,  yes  ;  but  it  does  not  say  as 
witnesses. 

Mr.  Davitt. — I  think  the  inference  is  broadly  put. 

The  President. — No  ;  I  cannot  agree  to  that.  A 
great  many  other  persons  who  were  not  witnesses  have 
been  here.  I  have  heard  about  this,  and  so  far  as  I 
can  form  an  opinion  upon  it  I  do  not  feel  any  appre- 
hension myself. 

Mr.  Davitt.— I  am  glad  to  hear  it.     Neither  do  I. 

The  Pkesidbnt. — So  far  as  I  can  form  an  opinion 
upon  it,  I  rather  suspect,  if  yon  can  get  to  the  bottom 
of  it,  that  it  is  a  silly  hoax. 

Mr.  Davitt.— But  it  is  intended  to  tell  against  us 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

The  Pebsident. — I  do  not  think  it  ought  in  any 
way  to  do  so.  If  I  am  right  in  what  I  have  heard, 
somebody  has  been  playing  a  silly  hoax  by  bringing 
machines  within  the  precincts  of  the  Courts  in  order 
to  show  how  negligent  the  police  were,  and  how  easy 
it  would  be  to  blow  us  up  if  they  were  so  minded. 

Mr.  Davitt. — My  allegation  is  that  these  machines 
were  placed  here  by  Le  Caron,  with  the  sanction  of 
Houston. 

The  Peesident. — Well,  you  must  prove  it. 

Me.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith. — You  have  no  right  to 
make  that  statement  unless  you  can  prove  it. 

Mr.  Davitt. — If  allegations  are  made  against  ns,  and 
I  am  given  no  means  of  inquiry  into  them,  I  have  a 
right  to  make  these  allegations  against  others. 

The  Peesident. — You  have  the  means  of  inquiry 
into  them. 

Sib  H.  James. — I  do  not  wish,  my  Lord,  to  inter- 
fere, but  I  am  informed  that  the  person  called  Le 
Caron  has  not  been  in  England  for  the  last  seven  days. 

The  Peesident. — I  regret  that  Mr.  Davitt  has 
departed  from  bis  usual  demeanour  towi^s  the  Court. 


Mr.  Davitt. — 1  feel  very  strongly  on  the  point,  my 
Lord. 

The  Peesident. — Yes  ;  I  can  understand  your  feel- 
ing strongly,  but  you  should  be  prepared  to  prove 
what  you  state. 

Mr.  Davitt  then  resumed  his  seat. 


The  witness  John  O'Hagan  was  then  re-examined  by 
Mr.  LOCKWOOD.  He  said,— My  knowledge  of  the 
district  in  which  I  reside  enables  me  to  say  that, 
previous  to  the  Land  League,  there  were  secrel 
societies,  such  as  Bibbonism,  in  that  district,  and  in  .my 
opinion,  the  action  of  the  League  tended  to  suppress 
them.  In  my  opinion,  the  tone  and  temper  of  the 
people  generally  in  that  district  improved  very 
much  after  the  establishment  of  the  League.  The 
action  taken  with  a  view  to  boycotting  was 
directed  against  the  landlords  who  evicted  and  the 
bailiffs  who  carried  out  their  behests.  In  my  opinion 
it  was  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  tenants  that 
there  should  be  some  such  combination  as  the  Land 
League . 

Mr.  F.  A.  O'Keeffe,  whose  answers  were  practically 
inaudible  in  the  body  of  the  Court,  examined  by  Mr. 
Reid,  said, — I  represent  the  city,  of  Limerict  in 
Parliament.  I  have  been  Mayor  of  Limerick  for 
three  years.  I  am  one  of  the  persons  charged  here . 
I  have  never  had  anything  to  do  with  crime,  and 
have  never  had  any  complicity  with  it.  I  have  had 
experience  of  the  Land  League  and  National  League 
in  my  district.  The  respectable  people  in  the  locality 
always  joined.  The  membership  included,  amongst 
others,  all  the  members  of  the  corporation. 

Have  you  ever  known  the  League  to  contribute  in 
any  way  to  crime  or  outrage  ? — No  ;  quite  the  con- 
trary. Since  the  League  has  been  in  existence  there 
has  been  very  little  crime  in  Limerick.  The  County 
Court  Judge  of  Limerick  said  he  was  tired  of  receiv- 
ing white  gloves. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. — Is  your  expqfi- 
ence  of  the  Land  League  confined  to  the  city  of 
Limerick  ?— No,  it  extends  to  the  count/.  I  have 
had  to  act  in  very  important  matters  in  connexion 
with  the  county.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  agrarian 
crimes  in  the  county.  I  have  looked  at  the  returns. 
There  have  been  no  outrages  of  an  agrarian  kind  that 
I  am  aware  of,  except  some  petty  charges  under  the 
Coercion  Act. 

Well,  take  incendiary  fires.  In  1880  there  were  15, 
and  in  1881  41.  Threatening  notices— 1879,  71  ; 
1880,  95  ;  1881,  100  ;  and  after  the  passing  of  the 
Crimes  Act  they  fell  to  7-0  and  32  ?— I  do  not  regard 
them  as  serious  or  bond  fide. 

Do  you  thin^  they  ware  manufactured  ? — I  believe 
some  of  them  were  got  up  to  bring  discredit  on  the 
League. 

Do  you  advocate  boycotting  ?— I  do  not  advocate  it, 
though  it  may  be  necessary  in  certain  cases. 

Did  yon  attend  the  meeting  on  November  16,  1887, 
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in  the  theatre  at  Limerick  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
a  memorial  to  Allen,  Lark  in,  and  O'Brien  ? — I  pre- 
sided at  it  in  my  capacity  of  Mayor. 

Did  yon  encourage  the  people  to  raise  subscriptions 
for  this  memorial  ? — Certainly  I  did,  and  a  monument 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  £1,000.  I  did  so  because  I 
did  not  believe  they  were  guilty  of  the  crime  for 
which  they  suffered.  I  do  not  believe  they  were 
guilty  of  any    crime ,     I    have  my  reasons    for   saying 

that  these  men  were  hanged    unjustly (The  rest  of 

the  witness's  answer  was  inaudible  in  the  body  of  the 
Court.) 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a;  great  many  members  of 
the  League  were  not  convicted  of  crime  in  1882  ? — I 
am  not  aware  that  there  were  any  convictions. 

Do  you  know  one  way  or  the  other  ? — I  do  not,  but 
I  do  not  belipve  there  were. 

Do  you  know  a  man  named  Michael  O'Coimor  ? — 
No. 

John  Greany  ? — No. 

Do  you  know  of  any  man  who  was  convicted  before 
1886  in  the  county  of  Limerick  ? — 1  do  not. 

You  know  nothing  about  it  ? — All  I  know  is  that  I 
regard  Limerick  as  about  the  most  peaceable  county 
in  Ireland. 

There  was  no  re-examination. 


Mr.  Houston,  at  this  point,  rising  to  address  their 
Lordships,  said, — May  I  ask  permission,  my  Lords 

The  Pkesidbnt  at  once  motioned  to  him  to  resume 
his  seat.  

Mr.  Daniel  Byan,  examined  by  Mr.  Haet,  said, — I 
am  Mayor  of  Cork  and  have  been  a  member  of  the 
corporation  for  30  years.  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Land  League  and  the  National  League.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  the  National  League. 
From  my  experience  as  Mayor  of  the  borough,  and 
from  general  information,  I  have  gathered  that-  the 
inflaence  of  the  League  in  Cork  and  the  vicinity  has 
been  exerted  to  prevent  crime  and  outrage  in  any 
shape  or  form.  It  has  always  preached  the  doctrine 
of  peace  and  quietness.  There  has  been  scarcely  a 
committee  meeting  for  years  that  I  did  not  attend) 
and  since  I  have  been  Mayor  I  have  attended  every 
meeting  except  one.  Nothing  ever  occurred  With 
which  I  could  find  the  least  objection. 

Do  you  remember  a  meeting  being  called  after  the 
Pfioenix  Park  murders,  in  May,  1882  ?— I  do.  It 
took  place  on  the  Sunday  immediately  following  the 
murders.  The  murders  occurred  on  a,  Saturday,  and 
the  Mayor  called  a  meeting  for  the  Sunday  to  denounce 
the  murders. 

SiE  H.  James. — I  must  ask  to  be  allowed  to  post' 
pone  the  cross-examination  of  this  witness  until  to- 
morrow morning. 

Mr.  Reid. — ^We  wish  to  release  the  group  of  wit- 
nesses, of  whom  tUs  gentleman  is  one,  as  soon  as 
possible. 

ThePBESiDENT.— The  application  of  Sir  Heflry  James 
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is  perfectly  reasonable^  and  when  similar  applications 
have    been    made    on   your  sidOj  Mr.  Reid,  they  have 
always  been  complied  with. 
The  cross-examination  was  postponed. 

Mr.  Thomas  Toole,  examined  by  Mr.  A.  EtjssblLj 
deposed, — I  am  the  Mayor  of  Waterford.  The 
National  League  was  established  there  in  1884,  but 
was  suppressed  by  order  of  Mr.  Harrington  in  1885 
because  some  matters  which  he  did  not  approve  had 
been  brought  to  his  notice.  The  League  was  recon- 
stituted in  March,  1888,  through  my  instrumentality. 
I  went  to  Dublin  to  get  Mr,  Harrington's  permission 
to  re-establish  it.  I  am  now  president  of  the  League. 
Its  operations  have  been  confined  to  the  city.  We 
have  assisted  in  every  way  to  promote  the  cause  of 
Irish  nationality,  and  we  wish  to  regain  our  native 
Parliament. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. — In  the  city  we 
had  not  many  Wrongs  to  redress.  We  did  all  we  could 
to  keep  Waterford  in  line  with  the  movement.  Our 
own  movement  was  almost  wholly  political. 

Alderman  Coyle,  exainined  by  Mr.  Lionel  HAKt. — 
I  am  Mayor  of  Kilkenny.  I  was  not  a  member  of 
the  Land  League,  but  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
National  League  since  its  institution.  The  League 
has  a  most  salutary  effect  in  keeping  down  crime. 

Cross-examined  by  SlE  H.  Jambs. — The  League 
keeps  the  people  within  constitutional  lines  in  their 
efforts  to  get  their  grievances  redressed.  I  confine 
my  attention  generally  to  the  city,  but  I  know  the 
country  very  well.  I  ain  a  bookseller  and  stationer 
in  Kilkenny. 

Mr.  William  Devereux,  examined  by  Mr.  LocK- 
wooD,  said, — I  am  Mayor.of  Wexford.  I  have  never 
been  a  member  either  of  the  Land  League  or  the 
National  League.  There  wore  branches  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  I  lived. 

The  Pebsident.— Is  this  very  important  ? 

Mr.  LooKWOOD. — This  is  very  impartial  testimony, 
my  Lord. 

The  Peesidenii. — ^Have  mayors^  any  special  know- 
ledge ? 

Mr.  LoCK\<fo61). — If  a  man  is  holding  a  responsible 
oflftoe  it  possibly  adds  some  weight  to  his  testimony. 

Examination  continued. — When  the  Land  League 
first  came  into  existence  some  combination  was 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  tenants.  The 
Leagues  kept  down  crime  and  outrage. 

Cross-examined  bySlE  H.  James. — I  have  never  be- 
longed to  any  secret  society.  I  have  never  taken  part 
in  political  life.  1  was  elected  to  the  town  counciJ 
some  20  years  ago.  I  livo  in  the  town  of  Wexford, 
and  I  bold  some  land  in  the  neighbourhood  as  a 
tenant. 

Has  there  been  any  difiBculty  aboat  your  rent  ?— 
None. 

You  have  had'- no  experience  of  the  Land  Lfeague's 
methods  ?— No. 
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Then  why  is  it  that  you  kDOW  more  about  these 
matters  than  any  other  person  in  Ireland  ?  Do  you 
think  you  do  ? — No,  I  do  not.    (Laughter.) 


Mr.  John  Connolly,  examined  by  Mr.  LiONBt,  Hart, 
said, — I  am  Mayor  of  Sligo^  and  I  have  been'a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  League  since  1884.  I  was  a 
,  member  of  the  Land  League  before  that.  At  every 
meeting  of  the  National  League  which  I  have  attended 
nothing  has  been  done  except  that  which  was  just  and 
honourable.  My  branch  of  the  League  has  condenmed 
outrage  on  many  occasions. 

Cross-examined  by  SiB  H.  James. — Did  the  Land 
League  stamp  out  crime  in  1881  and  1882  ? — Always, 
I  believe.  I  live  in  the  town  of  Sligo,  but  I  am  a 
bolder  of  land. 

The  returns  show  that  .in  Sligo  in  1877  there  were 
only  five  agrarian  crimes  ;  in  1878  there  were  15,  of 
which  nine  were  threatening  letters  and  notices  ;  in 
1879  the  League  came  into  existence,  and  the  num- 
ber of  crimes  sprang  up  to  53  ;  in  1880  there  were 
71,  in  1881  100,  and  in  1882  137.  Having  heard 
these  figures,  is  it  still  your  opinion  that  the  Laud 
League  stamped  out  crime  ? — Yes.  I  was  never  a 
member  of  any  illegal  association  in  my  life. 

Ee-examined  by  Mr.  LoCKWOOr. — There  was  acute 
distress  in  1879,  which  extended  into  1880  and  re- 
curred in  1885.  I  do  not  think  that  Sligo  had  as 
much  to  complain  of  in  regard  to  evictions  as  other 
counties.     In  times  of  distress  crimes  do  increase^ 


Patrick  Meehan,  examined  by  Mr.  Lookwood,  said, 
— I  am  a  merchant  in  Maryborough,  Queen's  County, 
and  chairman  of  the  town  commissioners.  I  joined 
the  Land  League  at  its  foundation  in  May,  1880,  and 
I  became  hon.  secretary.  I  subsequently  joined  the 
National  League.  In  1879  there  was  very  great  dis- 
tress in  the  district.  In  October  of  that  year  a  great 
meeting  was  held  by  the  people.  It  was  a  spontaneous 
meeting,  not  in  any  way  promoted  by  any  political 
association.  It  was  heldin  Maryborough  on  October  6. 
I  acted  as  secretary.  The  Land  League  did  not 
exist  at  the  time  in  Queen's  County.  The  meeting 
was  convened  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the 
crops  and  the  distress  in  the  district. 

Mr.  LoCKWOOD. — With  your  Lordships'  permission  I 
will  read   the  resolutions  passed  ai  the  meeting  : — 

"  1.  That  the  rental  of-Ireland  is  now,  and  always 
&as  been,  far  in  excess  of  the  real  value  of  the  land  ; 
so  much  so  that  the  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland  are 
now,  and  always  have  been,  the  worst  fed,  the  worst 
clothed,  and  the  worst  housed  of  any  people  in 
Europe.  That  there  has  been  a  great  falling  off  in 
farm  produce  of  every  sortduring  the  last  few  seasons, 
and  in  the  present  season  the  failure  is  nearly  com- 
plete, and  prices  as  low  as  the  produce  is  bad.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  most  respectfully  call  on  the 
landlords  of  the  Queen's  County  not  to  ruin  their 
tenants  by  forcing  them  to  pay  rent  in  the  present 
season,  and  thus  save  both  themselves  and  their  tenants 
from  misery  and  destruction  in  the  future. 


**  2.  That,  without  any  wish  to  cast  odium  on  the 
landlords  of  Ireland,  we  feel  bound  to  declare  that 
the  present  land  system  of  this  country  i*a  bad,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  peace  and  pro- 
sperity of  the  people  ;  that  it  is  a  direct  hindrance 
to  the  improvement  of  the  soil  on  the  part  of  the 
tenants,  and  a  temptation  to  cruelty  and  injustice  on 
the  part  of  the  landlords.  We  are  therefore  resolved 
never  to  cease  agitating  this  question  until  the  tenant- 
farmers  of  Ireland  are  settled  on  the  land  for  ever,  . 
either  as  peasant  proprietors  or  tenants  at  fair  rents, 
and  the  right  of  sale  should  they  so  desire. 

"3.  That,  having  carefully  observed  the  public 
career  of  our  two  present  county  members,  Mr. 
Kenelm  Digby  and  Mr.  Dease — their  studious  in- 
activity in  Parliament,  and  their  general  want  of 
earnestness  in  the  cause  of  Irish  political  liberty — we 
hereby  declare  that  we  will  support  no  candidate  for 
our  county  at  the  next  general  election  who  will  not 
pledge  himself  in  future  to  co-operate  with  Mr.  Par- 
nell  and  the  active  section  of  the  Home  Eule  mem- 
bers in  Parliament. 

"  4.  That  we  tender  to  Mr.  Parnell  our  gratitude 
for  his  devotion  and  service  to  the  cause  of  Ireland, 
while  ffe  regard  him  as  the  true  leader  of  the  Irish 
people  ;  and  that  we  approve  of  his  active  Parlia- 
mentary hostility  to  every  Ministry  that  will  not  give 
full  justice  to  our  country,  as  the  only  constitutional 
means  by  which  we  may  ever  hope  to  regain  our 
national  rights. 

"5.  That,  while  we  are  compelled  by  force  to 
obey  laws  made  by  strangers,  we  will  never  cease  to 
deny  the  right  and  protest  against  the  injustice  of  any 
assembly  of  men,  save  an  Irish  Parliament,  having 
the  power  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  Irish  people." 

The     Land     League      branch,  .  you     told     us,     was 
established  on  May  28,  1880  ?— Yes. 

Was  this  Land  League  branch  joined  by  men  of  all 
classes  and  denominations  in  your  district  ? — Yes,  it 
spread  rapidly,  and  in  a  short  time  there  were 
branches  of  the  League  in  every  part  of  the  county ,to 
the  number  of  28  ;  one  of  the  largest  millers  in  the 
county  became  president  ;  all  the  priests  were 
members,  and  all  the  farmers  and  many  persons  came 
and  joined  this  branch  of  the  League  before  there 
were  branches  in  their  own  locality. 

At  the  election  which  followed  shortly  I  believe 
you  returned  two  supporters  of  Mr.  Parnell  ? — Yes. 
Ours  was  the  only  county  in  Ireland  that  did  return 
two  Pamellites  at  that  election. 

At  this  time,  did  you  know  whether  secret  societies 
had  existed  in  this  part  of  the  country  ? — I  cannot 
give  evidence  of  my  own  knowledge. 

My  Lords,  some  latitude  has  been  allowed  in  this 
matter,  and  I  propose  to  ask  the  witness  whether  it 
was  a  matter  of  common  notoriety  that  secret 
societies  existed  ? — I  know  of  my  own  knowledge 
that  the  young  men  of  the  country — every  man  who 
had  the  interest  of  his  country  at  heart — would  join 
secret  societies  ;  and  they  were  members  of  secret 
societies.  Most  unquestionably  the  League,  when  it 
came  into  existence,  affected  the  existence  of  these 
secret  societies.  I  know  many  young  men  in  our 
county  were  members  of  the  Fenian  organization,  and 
when  the  Land  League  was  started  the  Fenian  organi-' 
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zation  completely  ceased  in  that  county,  irhen  the 
people  had  an  opportunity  of  serving  their  country 
in  another  and,  I  believe,  not  less  honourable  way. 

So  far  as  you  know,  did  either  of  these  Leagues 
encourage  the  commission  of  crime  or  outrage  ? — 
Oh,  never  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  they  prevented 
crime  ;  no  doubt  some  crime  was  committed,  but 
nothing  at  all  to  what  would  have  been  committed  if 
there  had  been  no  political  organization.  There  was 
hardly  a  meeting  of  our  committee  at  which  advice 
was  not  given  to  the  members  to  shun  anything  like 
crime  or  outrage,  because  wo  knew,  by  sad  experi- 
ence, that  these  things  were  the  mpst  serious  injury 
that  could  happen  to  our  country.  The  National 
Ijeagne  in  Queen's  county  was  founded  about  May, 
1884.  Perhaps  I  should  mention  an  incident  in  tha 
eastern  part  of  the  county  in  1880  where  there  were 
some  evictions  going  on, or  threatened  evictions.  There 
was  a  combination  among  the  tenants  ;  these  men 
were  determined  to  resent  eviction,  even  to  the 
extent  of  taking  life  if  necessary.  A  branch  of  the 
Land  League  was  started,  with  the  result  that  all  the 
people  joined  it,  and  an  arrangement  was  come  to 
with  the  landlord,  and  all  the  homes  were  saved.  In 
another  case  a  young  man,  who  was  driven  to  despera- 
tion by  continual  harshness,  resolved  to  shoot  his 
landlord,  and  I  know  that  the  officers  of  the  League 
went  and  promoted  a  settlement  which  prevented  any- 
thing like  this  crime  being  conmiitted. 

Do  you  know  of  any  special  resolutions  being  passed 
in  denunciation  of  crime,  or  do  you  speak  generally  ? 
— Generally.  Anything  in  the  nature  of  crime  and 
outrage  was  always  condemned  at  our  public  meet- 
ings, as  far  as  my  recollection  goes  ;  I  think  that  at 
nearly  all  public  meetings  crime  and  outrage  were 
denounced,  and  the  people  advised  to  shun  them. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  Jambs. — I  understood 
you  to  say  that  1879  was  a  year  of  great  distress  ?— 
Yes  ;  I  think  throughout  the  whole  year. 

Is  it  your  experience  that  crime  follows  in  the 
footsteps  of  such  distress  ? — Oh,  I  think  so  ;  misery 
begets  crime. 

In  1879,  in  the  whole  of  Queen's  county,  there  was 
only  one  agrarian  crime,  with  the  exception  of  four 
threatening  letters — firing  into  a  dwelling.  Your 
county  must  be  a  very  peaceful  county  ?-^So  it  is. 

That  was  the  result  of  the  distress  of  1879.  The 
Land  League  was  started  on  May  28,  1880,  and 
existed  until  October,  1881,  and  in  that  period  you 
have  34  agrarian  crimes,  not  counting  threatening 
notices  ? — I  do  not  believe  the  distress  was  so  acute 
in  1879  as  in  1880  and  1881  ;  but  even  granting 
that  there  was  an  increase  in  agrarian  crime,  I 
believe  and  know  that  but  for  the  Land  League 
being  established  in  the  county  the  crime  would  be 
three  times  what  it  was. 

The  year  1879  was  a  year  of  great  distress  ;  why 
should  it  increase  to  three  times  34— that  would  be 
102  ?— The  Land  League  is  not  responsible  for  the 
increase.     I    cannot  give  yon  any  reason  except  that 


the  landlords  refused  to  listen  to  reason,  and  the 
tenants,  driven  to  desperation,  naturally  thought  to 
return  evil  for  evil  when  every  other  door  was  closed 
against  them. 

There  were  no  abatements  in  1879  ? — Very  small. 

There'was  the  same  rent  in  1880-1  as  in  1879  ? — I 
cannot  say  so.  Speaking  generally,  the  landlords 
refused  to  meet  their  tenants  in  anything  like  a  just 
spirit. 

Did  they  act  differently  in  1880-1  to  what  they  did 
in  1879  ?— 1  think  they  acted  in  the  same  way. 

You  have  spoken  of  the  Fenian  Society  ?— Yes. 

Have  you  the  name  of  any  other  society  to  give  me  ? 
— There  was  none  in  Queen's  county  in  recent  years  ; 
formerly  there  were  the  Black  Feet,  and  the  White 
Feet,  and  the  Kibbon  Society. 

Have  they  existed  lately  ? — Oh,  no,  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  society  up  to  the  year  1879  except  the  Fenian 
Society. 

Had  you  any  moonlighting  in  yovur  district  ? — Not 
that  I  recollect  ;  I  do  not  believe  there  was  a  case 
of  moonlighting  in  the  county. 

And  if  crimes  were  committed  in  your  county, 
according  to  your  knowledge  would  they  be  com- 
mitted by  individuals  or  by  gangs  of  men  ? — I  think 
by  individuals  ;  but  the  returns  that  have  been 
furnished  are  no  true  guide  at  all  as  to  the  crimes 
committed,  because  it  is  a  fact  well  known  to  every- 
body in  Queen's  county  that  these  crimes  have  been 
manilfactured.  I  think  the  crimes,  such  as  there  were, 
were  committed  by  individuals. 

What  is  that  you  are  looking  at  ? — Private  memo- 
randa. 

Are  those  notes  you  have  made  of  your  evidence  ? — 
Yes. 

Sib  H.  James. — My  Lord,  I  have  no  curiosity. 

Your  view  is  that  you  had  no  moonlighters  ;  they 
were  private  individuals  ? — I  think  so  ;  of  the  agri- 
cultural class  principally,  generally  men  who  had  an 
interest  in  the  land,  small  farmers  or  farmers'  sons. 

And  throughout  this  county  you  had  very  few  Land 
Leaguers? — Oh,  the  whole  county  were  Land  Leaguers. 

Farmers  and  farmers'  sons  ? — Yes, 

Those  were  the  people  who  committed  the  crimes  ; 
it  was  from  that  class  you  thought  that  the  indi- 
viduals came  who  committed  crime  ? — I  think  it  was. 

Where  the  evictions  were  threatened  you  made 
arrangements  with  the  landlord  ? — We  did  not  ; 
some  people  in  the  neighbourhood  went  to  the  land- 
lord. A  Land  League  branch  was  established  there, 
the  committee  got  some  people  to  treat  with  the 
landlord,  and  an  arrangement  was  made. 

But  the  parties  who  treated  with  the  landlord  were 
members  of  the  League  ? — Yes. 

Did  yon  have  resolutions  passed  in  your  National 
League  ?— Oh,  yes. 

Resolutions  affecting  boycotting  ? — I  do  not  think 
there  was  any  resolution  passed  directly  boyootting 
any  peirson  except  once. 
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Have  you  any  record  of  your  resolutiona  ? — We 
have. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  record  only  contains 
one  resolution  affecting  boycotting  ? — That  is  my 
recollection  ;  there  may  be  one  or  two  others.  For 
myself,  personally,  I  am  in  favour  of  boycotting,  but 
pnly  in  the  rarest  cases  and  when  all  other  means  are 
fruitless  to  effect  the  good  we  desire.  , 

What  are  the  other  means  ? — Advice,  persuasion, 
and  pointing  oat  the  justice  of  the  case  to  the 
individual. 

If  he  retains  his  own  opihion  after  that,  then  you 
get  to  the  boycotting  stage  ?  —I  would  approve  of 
boycotting  when  a  man  commits  a  grave  social  crime 
against  the  community  and  refuses  to  make  any 
return  ;  then  I  say  he  should  be  boycotted. 

That  is  the  great  social  crime  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Land  League  ?— Yes,  and  in  the  opinion  of  all  honest 
irersons. 

Honest  in  the  opinion  of  the  Land  League  ? — If  I 
boycotted  at  all  I  would  like  to  have  it  done  as 
effectually  as  possible. 

Thoroughly  ?— Thoroughly  ;  but  of  coarse  you  under- 
stand me,  it  would  be  the  very  last  resource. 

Will  you  shortly  give  me  a  definition  of  thorough 
boycotting  ? — I  will  ;  there  is  one  definition  I  will 
give  you,  and  which  every  man  like  me  in  a  Catholic 
community  like  Queen's  county  would  give  you  ;  it  ' 
is  the  «ystem  of  boycotting  that  has  always  been 
carried  out  against  us.  Every  avenue  of  profit  and 
preferment  has  been  closed  against  us  ;  the  landlord 
class  has  reduced  boycotting  to  a  perfect  art  against 
the  tenants  and  against  the  Catholic  population. 

I  a.sked  you  for  a  definition. 

Mr.  LocKWOOD. — He  is  preparing  the  ground: 

BiE  H.  James. — Having  prepared  the  ground,  what 
is  your  definition  ? — That  a  man  should  not  be  recog- 
nized by  his  neighbours,  spoken  to,  or  any  business 
done  with  him. 

Do  you  accept  the  definition  that,  short  of  actual 
violence  or  outrage, you  would  make  it  as  effectual  as 
possible,  including  refusal  to  supply  the  necessaries 
of  life  ? — And  many  a  poor  tenant  has  been  deprived 
of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Would  you  let  his  children  go  to  a  school  ? — No,  I 
would  not. 

Would  you  attend  the  same  place  of  worship  ? — I 
do  not  know  that  I  would  carry  it  into  the  house  of 
God. 

Was  your  opinion  shared  by  the  members  of  the 
Land  League  ?— Yes. 

You  assumed,  I  suppose,  that  this  carrying  out  of 
this  thorough  boycotting  afforded  those  who  differed 
from  you  absolute  freedom  of  opinion  ?— Most  de- 
oidedly  they  could  have  their  own  opinion.  ' 

But  they  did  not  get  the  necessaries  of  life  ?— If 
they  commit  a  great  social  crime  and  wrong  against 
their  neighbours  I  consider  that  their  neighbours 
should  mark  their  sense  of  indignation. 

(Suppose    a  tradesman  was  ordered  not  to  deal  with 


him,  and  he  did  deal  with  him,  would  he  be  boy- 
cotted ?— I  cannot  speak  from  experience  ;  I  suppose 
so,  on  the  ground  that  the  receiver  is  as  bad  as  the 
thief.  • 

A.  B.  is  boycotted  thoroughly  ;  a  tradesman  sells 
him  some  loaves  of  bread;  what  would  become  of  that 
tradesman  ?— I  hardly  think  I  should  be  asked  to 
answer  a  question  like  that. 

Would  that  come  within  your  view  of  thorougi 
boycotting  ? — I  should  say  that  on  the  grounds  that 
the  receiver  is  as  bad  as  the  thief,  a  man  who  assists 
a  person  who  has  committed  a  great  social  crime 
should  be  boycotted  also.  Such  a  thing  never  occurred. 
I  do  not  know  what  would  occur  if  it  did. 

Did  the  tradesmen  always  obey  the  rules  of  the 
League  ?— We  never  had  a  case  of  thorough  boy- 
cotting ;  I  think  we  had  only  one  case  of  boycotting, 
and  that  was  partial  boycotting  ;  the  League  passed  a 
resolution  condemning  a  case  of  land-grabbing  in  the 
district,  but  yre  did  not  insist,  and  the  man  did  not 
suffer  any  inconvenience. 

Is  it  known  in  the  district  if  a  person  is  to  be  sub- 
jected to  thorough  boycotting  ? — Of  course  it  is  ;  it 
is  just  as  well  known  in  the  district  that  if  a  man 
commits  a  great  social  crime  he  deserves  punishment 
for  it. 

Yes,  to  be  tried  by  his  peers  ? — There  was  one  re- 
solution passed  by  our  League  condemning  an  at> 
tempted  boycotting. 

Mr.  William  Adams  was  next  called.  In  reply  to 
Mr.  T.  Harrington,  he  said,— I  reside  at  TuUamore, 
King's  County,  and  I  have  been  chairman  of  the  board 
of  guardians.  My  family  has  resided  a  great  number 
of  years  at  TuUamore,  but  my  father  was  an  English- 
man. I  am  a  large  farmer,  and  hold  largely  under 
Lord  Digby.  I  was  vice-president  of  the  LandLeague. 
During  its  existence  I  cannot  recollect  that  any  out- 
rag«s  were  committed  in  King's  County.  TuUamore 
is  an  assize  town,  and  the  Judges  come  there  in  the 
morning  and  go  in  the  evening,  getting  through  the 
whole  Dusiness  of  tljo  county  in  a  single  day.  Lord 
Digby's  property  is  known  as  Geashill.  His  agent, 
Mr.  Reginald  Digby,  has  been  examined  and  handed 
in  various  letters.  One  is  from  Miss  Anne  Sadleir, 
who  died  before  the  Commission  began  its  investiga- 
tion. Another  letter  was  from  a  man  called  George 
Coiton,  and  he  also  died  long  before  Mr.  Digby  gave 
evidence.  The  writers  of  all  th'e  letters  produced  by 
Mr.  Digby  are  dead  except  Mr.  B.  K.  Odium  and  Mr. 
John  Davis.  Of  these  Mr.  Odium  has  failed  and  has 
been  evicted  from  his  farm,  and  Mr.  Davis  vhas  sur- 
rendered his  farm.  With  the  exception  of  these  two 
persons, the  writers  of  all  the  letters  produced  by  Mr. 
Digby,  expressing  fear  of  violence  if  they  paid  their 
rents,  are  dead.  Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Land  League  crime  caused  by  unjust  evictions-occurred 
4n  the  district,  I  remember  two  cases  where  i>ersonB 
were  shot  for  taking  evicted  farms  long  before  the 
Land  League  was  established.  No  grave  outrages  have 
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occurred  since  the  Land  League  came  into  existence. 
Formerly  en  the  Digby  property  leases  similar  to  the 
notorious  Leinster leases  wereforoed  upon  the  tenants  ; 
•  they  were  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  the  tenants  of 
compensation  under  the  Act  of  1870.  I  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  business  of  the  Land  Leagufe.  I  knew 
that  an  organizer  named  M'Cluskey  visited  the  dis- 
trict. I  am  not  sure  whether  I  saw  Mr.  Matthew 
Harris  in  company  with  him  in  1882  after  his  release. 
I  saw  him  about  the  same  time.  Mr.  M'Cluskey  was 
there  with  Miss  Reynolds,  who  came  to  look  after  the 
families  of  the  labourers  who  ha'd  been  evicted. 
M'Cluskey  went  by  the  name  of  Thompson.  He  told 
me  that  there  was  a  warrant  out  against  him  in  his 
own  district  in  the  north  pf  Ireland. 

Mr.  T.  Eareinoton.— A  letter  has  been  produced, 
my  Lord,  I  think,  addressed  to  Mr.  A.  O'Connor, 
showing  that  this  man  had  been  appointed  organizer  in 
this  district. 

The  Pbbsidekt.— What  do  yon  found  upon  this  ? 

Mr.  T.  Harrington.— The  evidence  of  Head  Con- 
stable Eodan  seeks  to  identify  the  man  Thompson, 
who  was  frequently  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Harris,  with  Tynan,  and  I  want  to  show  by  this 
witness  that  it  was  M'Cluskey  who  was  passing  under 
the    assumed    name  of    Thompson. 

A  photograph  of  M'Cluskey  was  produced  by  Mr. 
T.  Harrington  and  handed  to  the  witness. 

Examination  continued. — I  cannot  recognize  the 
person  in  the  photograph,  though  there  is  a  general 
resemblance. 

The  photograph  was  handed  to  the  learned  Com- 
missioners, together  with  another  photograph  (under- 
stood   to    be  that  of  Tynan). 

Mr.  T.  Harrinqton.— The  witness  says,  my  Lord, 
that  there  is  a  general  resemblance  between  Thompson 
and  this  photograph. 

The  President. — ^The  only  resemblance  I  can  see 
is  that  both  have  got  beards. 

Examination  continued. — During  the  time  M'Clus- 
key was  in  the  district  he  did  the  work  of  the  League 
and  assisted  the  evicted  tenants.  He  was  known  to 
me  as  an  organizer. 

Cross-examined  by  SlE  H.  James.— The  writers  of 
the  letters  who  are  dead  are  Anne  Sadleir,  George 
Colton,  and  Michael  Conroy.  Odluta  and  Davis  are 
living.  It  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  very  •unlikely  that 
George  Colton,  who  was  a  very  old  man,  wrote  the 
letter  which  has  been  produced.  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  it  were  written  in  Mr.  Digby's  office.  I 
do  not  say  that  it  is  a  forgery,  but  that  more  has 
been  written  than  was  dictated.  I  cannot  say  that 
the  letter  is  not  in  the  handwriting  of  George  Col- 
ton, as  I  am  unacquainted  with  his  writing.  This  letter 
(produced)  is  not  in  the  handwriting  of  a  very  old 
and  feeble  man. 

The  President.— It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  tell  a 
man's  age  from  his  handwriting.  • 

Cross-examination  continued.- 1  do  not  know 
Whether  George  Colton  went   into   Court   to   get   his  ■• 


rent  fixed.  Those  who  went  into  Court  at  first  got  so 
miserable  a  reduction 'that  all  confidence  in  the  Lan(J 
Court  was  destroyed. 

Sib  H.  James. — In  the  book  you  have  produced, 
with  the  exception  of  the  names  of  members,  there  is 
no  entry  between  June  16,  1880,  when  the  Laud 
League  branch  was  formed,  till  August  19,  1881.  Did 
you  do  nothing  during  that  period  ? — We  began  at 
once  to  get  subscriptions,  and  when  we  had  sufficient 
members  we  proceeded  to  elect  a  committee.  We 
entered  everything  in  the  book  you  have. 

Your  League  was  formed  on  June  15,  1880,  and  by 
the  end  of  that  year  you   had   205  members.    Was'not 
that  a  strong  enough    branch    to    pass    resolutions  ? —     , 
Yes.    During  1880  we  did  not   pass  any.    Everything 
we  did  is  there.    Probably  w^  did  not   call  meetings  < 
before  August,  1881.    • 

There  is  no  resolution  till  August  19,  1881.  Then 
comes  August  26,  September  2,  September  9,  Sep- 
tember 16,  and  September  23,  and  then  the  entries 
cease.  Those  are  the  only  resolutions  you  passed  ? — ■ 
Yes,  everything  is  there. 

Did  you  pass  a  resolution  approving  of  the  No-rent 
Manifesto  ?— Eeally  I  do  not  know  ;  I  think  a  resolu- 
tion was  carried  that  the  Government  reporter  should 
be  allowed  in. 

There  is  an  entry  as  follows  ; — "  The  resolution  to 
pay  no  rent  was,  I  might  almost  say,  passed  unani- 
mously.— J.S."  Is  that  J.  Sterling  ? — Yes,  I  think 
he  was  acting  on  that  day,  because  the  secretary,  a 
large  merchant  and  brewer,  had  been  arrested  under 
Mr.  Forster's  Act. 

You  spoke  of  a  person  being  shot  who  had  taken  an 
evicted  farm  ? — Yes.  I  cannot  remember  exactly  in 
what  year.   ►It  would  be  about  20  years  ago. 

Had  the  person  who  left  that  farm  been  evicted  for 
non-payment  of  rent  ? — I  could  not  say  for  non-pay- 
ment of  rent,  but  unjustly.  I  suppose  he  was  paying 
an  excessive  rent,  but  to  be  candid  I  really  cannot 
say.  There  was  a  feeling  through  the  country  that 
there  was  an  injustice  done  to  him. 

There  is  one  resolution  passed  : — "  That  the  com- 
mittee are  of  opinion  that  no  Land  Leaguer  should 
employ  any  owner  of  a  threshing  machine  who  is  not 
a  member  of  the  League,  and  that  no  machine-owner 
should  thresh  corn  for  a  non-Leaguer  ?  " — There  was  a 
Conservative  agent  who  had  a  threshing  mill,  and 
another  man  who  was  a  Nationalist  also  had  one,and  he 
thought  that  it  was  unfair  that  the  Nationalist  farmers 
should  be  supporting  men  who  were  not  Nationalists, 
and  passing  him  by,  and  asked  us  to  pass  that  resolu-' 
tion  and  assist  him  in  getting  trade. 

If  no  machine-owner  was  to  thresh  com  for  a  non- 
Leaguer,  supposing  a  man  did  not  join  the  Land 
League,  how  would  he  get  his  com  threshed  ?— Of 
course,  there  were  machine-owners  who  never  joined' 
the  League,  and  they  would  thresh  it.  '' 


Mr.  T.  Delahnnt ,  was   then.called  and  examined  by< 
Mr.  A.  EUSSELL.- He   said, — I '  am   chairman   of   the! 
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Town  Commissioners  of  Wicklow,  and  am  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  the  district  round  about.  I  was 
a  member  of  both  the  Land  League  and  the  National 
League. 

What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  League 
on  crime  ;  was  it  good  or  bad  ?— I  believe  it  sup- 
j)ressed  crime  to  a  great  extent,  and  secret  societies 
likewise  ;  they  died  a  natural  death  owing  to  the 
action  of  the  League. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  ATKINSON. — Was  there  crime 
in  your  district  before  the  establishment  of  the 
League  ? — No. 

Then,  if  there  was  no  crime  before  or  since,  what 
did  the  Land  League  stop  P — It  stopped  secret  societies. 

What  secret  societies  ? — Fenianism. 

How  did  it  stop  it  ? — Fenianism  died  a  natural 
death  because  the  people  joined  the  League. 

The  people  who  were  Fenians  joined  the  League  in 
a  body  ? — They  joined  it  heart  and  soul  for  the  cause 
of  their  country.  

Mr.  Heehan  was  then  recalled  and  examined  by 
Mr.  LOCKWOOD. 

I  want,  my  Lords,  to  read  some  of  these  resolutions. 
The  first  of  these  boots,  produced  by  the  witness, 
appears  to  deal  with  the  subscriptions  to  the  Mary- 
borough branch  of  the  Irish  National  League.  In  the 
second  book,  the  date  of  the  first  resolution  is  the 
16th  of  June,  1880.  I  want  to  call  your  Lordships' 
attention  to  a  resolution  passed  on  the  23d  of  January, 
1881.  It  was  passed  at  the  usual  weekly  meeting, 
and  the  entry  states  that  a  letter  was  read  from  a 
Mr.  Pigott,  saying  that  some  person  had  asked  Mrs. 
Pigott  to  join  and  subscribe  to  the  League.  The 
secretary  was  directed  to  reply  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  matter,  ^or  would  they  in  any  way  countenance 
a  person  being  pressed  to  join  the  League. 

Witness. — Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  supplement 
that  by  a  statement.  I  had  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Davitt  in  Dublin  in  the  next  February,  and  he  con- 
demned the  same  thing  in  the  strongest  terms,  and 
said  that  no  man  should  be  pressed,  but  left  to  his 
own  free  will  to  join  or  not  as  he  chose. 

The  third  book,  my  Lords,  appears  to  be  a  continua- 
tion of  'that  book  ;  it  is  a  book  of  the  National 
League.  I  wish  to  call  your  Lordships'  attention  to  a 
resolution  having  reference  to  fair  rents. 

Witness.— Perhaps  I  may  explain  ;  there  was  a  dis- 
pute in  reference  to  rent  between  a  small  tenant  and 
his  landlord,  and  the  tenant  applied  to  the  League 
committee  in  the  matter.  The  committee  considered 
the  question,  and  the  following  is  the  note  which  was 

made  : "  The  meeting    considers  the  rent  reasonable 

and  refuse  to  take  any  action  in  the  matter.,"  They 
state  that  Tynan,  the  tenant,  should  not  expect  to 
occupy  a  house  and  garden  without  the  payment  of  a 
fair  rent.  I  may  add  that  the  lanpllord  in  that  case 
was  a  most  consistent  and  steadfast  enemy  of  the 
Land  League. 

In  August,  1885,  I  think  that  the  League  prevented 


an  attempted  boycotting  ? — Yes.  A  farmer  was  evicted 
and  some  parties  took  the  farm,  and  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  thought  they  ought  not  to  have  done  so, 
and  attempted  to  boycott  them.  Our  League  ijnmedi" 
ately  interfered  and  protected  the  people,  and  put  a 
stop  to  the  boycotting,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  : — 
"  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the  taking  of 
the    farm    was   not    land-grabbingv" 

On  the  3d  of  October,  1886,there  is  a  resolution  re- 
lating to  thepayment  of  fair  rent.  The  farmers  of  the 
district  are  urged  to  consult  with  each  other  and  agree 
as  to  the  amount  of  money  they  could  afford  to  pay  after 
supporting  their  families,  and  in  order  that  no  oppor- 
tunity should  be  given  to  any  landlord  to  resort  to 
eviction.  On  the  4th  of  September,  1887,  there  is  a 
resolution  solemnly  and  indignantly  protesting  against 
the  proclamation  of  the  National  League,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  compel  the  people  to  abandon 
constitutional  agitation,  and  earnestly  exhorting  the 
people  not  to  fall  into  the  trap,  but  to  avoid  crime 
and  outrage  of  every  kind,  and  adhere  to  the  rules  of 
the  organization.  (To  witness.)  I  believe  that  about 
the  time  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  you  had  a  large 
meeting?— Yes,  one  of  the  largest  ever  held  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
demning the  murder.  At  all  our  meetings  members 
were  advised  to  avoid  anything  in  the  nature  of 
crime.  ' 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  a  few  minutes  before 
i  o'clock. 

THUBSBAT,  JULY   11. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  105th  sitting 
to-day  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of  the  Eoyal  Courts  of 
Justice. 

The  Commissioners  took  their  seats  on  the  bench  at 
half -past  10. 

The  witness  Patrick  Meehan,  who  was  under 
examination  yesterday,  was  recalled  by  Sir  H.  James 
for  the  purpose  of  being  cross-examined  on  some 
Land  League  and  National  League  books,  belonging  to 
the  Maryborough  branches,  produced  by  him. 

Sib  H.  James. — The  first  meeting  of  the  Mary- 
borough branch  is  dated  June  16,  1880,  when  there 
was  an  address  by  Mr.  Boyton,  who  is 'stated  to  have 
been  a  delegate  from  the  central  office  in  Dublin. 
Among  other  things  Mr.  Boyton  stated  that  the 
central  body  at  Maryborough  was  entitled  to  all  the 
funds  collected  by  the  various  branches  throughout 
the  Queen's  county  for  the  Land  League  purposes 
beyond  what  the  working  expenses  of  each 
branch  would  require.  Then,  my  Lords,  Mr.  Boyton 
appears  to  have  attended  another  meeting  on  June  25, 
Then  there  is  an  entry,  "  Monday,  December  6. — ^A 
member  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Ennis,  was  requested 
to  bring  the  case  of  the  president  having  paid  his 
rent  before  the  League  at  Dublin." 

Witness. — The  circumstances  of  that  case  were 
these  :— Mr.  Michael  Brady  was  the  president.    There 
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was  a  meeting  of  the  teoants  on  the  estate  on  which 
he  was  a  tenant,  and,  after  consultation,  without  an; 
inflaence,  direction,  or  inspiration  from  our  League, 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  cases  warranted  them  in  asking  for  an  abatement 
from  their  landlord.  The  charge  against  Mr.  Brady 
was  that  he  went  behind  the  backs  of  his  fellows  and 
paid  his  rent  after  entering  into  an  agreement  with 
them  to  stand  together.  I  should  mention  also  that 
at  a  snbseqnent  meeting  Mr.  Brady's  action  was 
nnder  the  consideration  of  the  committee. 

Yon  say  the  tenants,  without  any  communication 
with  the  League,  agreed  to  ask  for  an  abatement. 
Did  any  tenant  bring  the  action  of  Mr.  Brady  before 
the  League  ? — Yes  ;  bat  it  was  after  the  meeting.  It 
was  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  Brady's  conduct  was 
unworthy  of  a  president  of  the  League.  I  do  not 
remember  who  brought  the  matter  before  the  League. 

Then  on  December  12,  1880  :— "  The  following 
resolution  was  proposed  by  Thomas  Brophy  and 
seconded  by  M.  Hegarty  : — Resolved  : — '  That  having 
beard  the  explanation  offered  by  the  tenants  called 
before  this  meeting,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
explanation  offered  is  satisfactory,  and,  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  no  blame  at 
all  is  attached  to  them.'  "  Who  were  the  tenants  re- 
ferred to  there  ? — I  cannot  say,  Sir.  I  do  not 
recollect  that.  It  is  not  in  my  handwriting,  and  I  do 
not  think  I  was  present  at  the  meeting. 

Then,  January  18,  1881  : — "Proposed  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Burke,  seconded  by  Mr.  Jessop.  Resolved — '  That 
we  have  beard  with  deep  regret  the  decision  of  the 
magistrates  assembled  at  Maryborough  Petty  Sessions 
to-day — a  decision  in  which  we  entirelydisagree ;  and, 
in  face  of  the  evidence  offered  by  the  Crown  itself, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  verdict  was  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  testimony  offered.'  "  Can  you  give  us 
any  explanation  of  that  ? — Yes  ;  I  was  one  of  the 
parties  charged  before  the  magistrates  on  that 
occasion.  Four  men,  respectable  merchants  in  the 
town,  were  summoned  for  collecting  subscriptions  for 
the  Land  League.  We  were  charged  with  intimida- 
tion and  having  procured  subscriptions  by  compulsion. 
Six  other  men,  also  respectable  merchants,  were 
called  to  disprove  the  charge  against  us.  Each  swore 
that  he  bad  given  his  sabscription  willingly  aod  was 
grateful  to  us  for  coming  to  him.  We  were  fined  £10 
each.  We  appealed,  and  the  case  against  us  was 
dismissed.  Perhaps  I  may  add  that  Mr.  Jessop,  the 
gentleman  who  seconded  that  resolution,  is  one  of  the 
largest  Protestant  tenant-farmers  in  Queen's  county. 

Now,  May  16,  1881,  at  the  end  of  the  meeting 
appears  this  statement  : — "  After  the  transaction  of 
some  private  business,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  the 
general  one  on  Monday  evening,  the  23d  inst.,  at 
7  o'clock."  Who  transacted  private  biisiness  ? — I 
cannot  say  what  that  was.  These  minutes  are  not  iit 
my  handwriting.  I  think  at  that  time  I  was  in  gaol  as 
a  suspect.     I  see  the  minutes  are  signed  by  one  of  the 


most  extensive  millers  in  Ireland,  whose  brother  has 
been  appointed  a  magistrate  in  Queen's  county. 

Never  mind  about  that ;  I  wish  to  know  this.  Were 
you  in  the  habit  of  transacting  private  business  in 
committee  ?— Oh,  never.  We  may  have  had  some 
transactions  with  regard  to  the  treasurer  giving  an 
account  of  the  money  received  from  members.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  private  business  being  transacted. 
At  that  time  there  was  a  relief  fund  being  got  up  in 
the  town,  and  it  may  be  the  members  were  consider- 
ing that  question. 

I  see,  at  a  meeting  on  May  30,  1881,  another  entry 
referring  to  private  business.  Some  accusation  was 
made  against  the  treasurer  by  the  chairman,  and  it 
proceeds, — "  A  long  and  animated,  and  at  times  most 
warm,  discussion  took  place,  and  at  length  it  was 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  explanation  given 
by  the  treasurer  and  his  general  conduct  recently  are 
unsatisfactory  to  this  committee.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  matter  be  adjourned  for  a  week.  The 
accused  admitted  that  his  conduct  had  been  un- 
satisfactory, and  the  meeting  adjourned."  Do  you  know 
anything  about  that  ? — At  the  time  of  that  particular 
meeting  I  was  in  gaol  as  a  suspect.  The  gentleman 
who  took  my  place  for  a  period  of  four  months  in 
the  secretaryship  had  a  little  weakness  for  writing 
down  things  which  were  unnecessary.  The  charge 
against  Mr.  Brennan,  the  treasurer,was  that  when  Mr. 
Doran  arid  myself  were  arrested — our  houses  were 
broken  into  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning — Mr.  Brennan 
was  sent  for  to  see  ua  at  the  railway  station,  but  he 
refused  to  get  up  and  come  and  see  us. 

Very  well.  Now  as  to  the  next  meeting,  on  Mon- 
day, June  6.  There  is  a  minute  to  the  following 
effect  :— 

"  The  secretary  was  requested  to  write  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Brendan  (treasurer)  and  inform  him  that  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  committee  on  Monday  even- 
ing, June  13,  three  complaints  would  be  .brought 
against  him — first,  of  having  made  sale  te  a  man  of 
manures  and  seeds,  he  knowing  that  the  man  had 
previously  intended  to  buy  those  goods  at  the  esta- 
blishment of  Mr.  Patrick  Doran  ;  second,  that 
having  previously  stated  in  that  room  at  a  meeting  of 
the  committee  that  he  had  sent  grocery  customers  to 
deal  at  Mr.  Doran's,  Mr.  Brennan  be  called  upon  to 
prove  this  by  stating  the  names  and  residences  of  the 
persons  alleged  to  be  so  sent  ;  and  third,  that  Mr. 
Brennan  be  called  upon  to  state  the  reasons  why  he  so 
very  often  had  absented  himself  from  the  meetings  of 
the  committee." 

I  do  not  find  anything  about  his  not  getting  up  at  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  see  his  colleagues.  Would 
such  charges  as  these  ever  be  considered  in  private  ? — 
Not  to  my  knowledge.  If  I  had  been  in  the  com- 
mittee room  at  that  time  I  would  not  have  allowed 
them  to  be  entertained  at  all.  Many  of  the  respon- 
sible men  had  been  taken  away  under  the  Coercion 
Act,  and  I  daresay  many  nonsensical  things  may  have 
been  done. 

Now  I  come  to  the  National  League.  The  first 
entry   is   February   12,    1883  :^"  According   to   the 
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treasurer's  statements,  the  subscriptions  handed  in  up 
to  to-day  amounted  to  £391  4s.  8d.,  and  including 
outstanding  amounts,  say  £202  8s,  6d.,  the  meeting 
calculated  that  the  total  would  reach  £600."  Then 
follow  the.  names  of  a  number  of  districts  which  had 
not  at  that  time  sent  in  subscriptions,  together  with  a 
list  of  subscriptions  received  ? — The  entry  there  is  an 

*entry  representing  what  money  had  been  collected. 
That  money  was  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  and  it 
was  divided  equally  between  the  two  Parliamentary 
representatives  of  the  county,  Mr.  Lalor  and  Mr. 
O'Connor. 

Then  there  is  another  book  of  the  Maryborough 
branch  of  the  National  League,  established  May  11, 
1884  ?^-Yes  ;  at  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League 
we  recognized  the  necessity  of  having  some  political 
organization  in  the  county,  and  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Kiohard  Lalor  we  established  th&  Queen's  County 
National  League. 

Very  well.  February  1,  1885  : — "  It  was  unani- 
mously agreed  that  we  again  put  on  record  our  de- 
testation of  landgrabbing.  We  call  on  all  members 
of  our  League  to  discountenance  such  treason  to  the 
cause  of  Ireland."     Then  again,  May  3,  1885  : — 

"  Tynan's  case.  P.  Kelly  explained  to  the  meet- 
ing he  had  seen  Mr.  T.  Claxton,who  stated  Tynan  owed 
three  years'  rent,  with  costs,  and  that  he  was 
allowed  to  cut  turf  each  year  without  charge,  the  rent 
of  the  house  and  garden  being  only  £1  per  year. 
Meeting  considered  rent  exceedingly  reasonable  and 
refused  to  take  any  action  in  the  matter,  stating 
Tynan  should  mot  expect  to  occupy  a  house  &nd  ijarden 
without  payment  of  a  fair  reut.  Several  cases  of 
landgrabbing  were  brought  before  the  meeting,  with 
complaints  that  traders  in  Maryborough  were  supply- 
ing them  with  goods,  when  a  general  conversation 
took  place,  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to 
publish  a  list  of  traders  who  are  members  of  the 
branch,  and  ask  all  friends  of  the  League  to  support 
these  only." 

Then,  June  7,  1885  ;— "  The  chairman  stated  the 
reverend  president  could  not  attend,  and  in  reference 
to  the  publication  of  names  of  traders  who  are  mem- 

'  bers,  was  anxious  it  should  not  be  published  from  this 
meeting,  and  that  wardens  appointed  should  call  upon 
them  during  the  week."  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "  warden  "  ? — The  wardens  were  gentlemen 
appointed  by  the  committee  to  collect  subscriptions. 

"  After  considerable  discussion  the  following  reso- 
lution, proposed  by  J.  Brennan  and  seconded  by  A. 
Brady,  passed  unanimously  : — *  That  the  publication 
of  the  list  of  members  of  the  League  who  are  traders 
in  the  town  of  Maryborough  be  postponed  until 
after  a  special  meeting  of  the  committee  has 
discussed  the  matter  more  fully.'  After  some 
discussion  an  order  was  made  that  no  card  of  mem- 
bership be  issued  except  through  the  wardens  of 
their  district  or  by  resolution  of  the  committee. 
A  complaint  having  been  made  that  Daniel  Kelly, 
of  Eathnamanua  (a  member  of  our  branch),  sold  hay  to 
an  objectionable  person,  an  explanation  was  con- 
sidered necessary,  and  the  secretary  ordered  to  ask 
him  to  attend  next  meeting  on  14th  inst.  to  answer  it. ' ' 

Witness. — This  particular  matter  had  reference  to  a 


sale  of  hay  by  Kelly  to  a  party  who  was  partly 
boycotted.  We  insii^ted  upon  this — that  members  of 
the  League  who  of  their  own  free  will  had  joined  us 
should  abide  by  the  rules  of  the  League  and  shun  men 
who  had  committed  social  crime.  We  did  not  inters 
fere  with  the  action  of  non-members  of  the  League. 

I  will  read  the  next  entries  : — 

"  Sunday,  July  12,  1885. — A  charge  of  keeping  com- 
pany with  a  boycotted  person  was  brought  against  a 
member.  He  appeared  before  the  meeting,  gave  an 
explanation  why  he  appeared  in  the  boycotted  person's 
company,  and  promised  to  shun  it  in  future."  "  Sun- 
day, November  1,  18B5. — At  usual  monthly  meeting  a 
letter  was  read  from  the  Shadbally  branch  with  re- 
ference to  the  landgrabber  fund,  and  a  lengthened 
discussion  took  place,  in  the  course  of  which  it  was 
mentioned  that  shopkeepers  in  the  town  who  were 
members  of  the  League  kept  company  with  grabbers. 
The  following  resolution  was  proposed  by  E.  Cooke, 
seconded  by  O.  C.  Brady,  and  passed  unanimously  : — 
'  That  we  regret  to  notice  that  notorious  landgrabberg 
are  thus  supplied  with  goods  by  several  traders  in  this 
town.  We  wish  distinctly  to  state  that  such  conduct 
is  totally  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  League,  and 
if  they  do  not  desist  from  this  evil  course  they  must 
not  be  surprised  if  the  penalty  of  traitorism  is  ap- 
plied.' The  names  of  the  traders  alluded  to  were 
Messrs. J.Hepwell,A.Case,J.  Keen,  and  Mr.  Foyntz." 

What  is  the  "  penalty  of  traitorism  "  ? — In  this 
case  it  would  mean  that  men  who  had  joined  the 
National  League  of  their  own  free  will  and  whose 
conduct  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  rules  would 
be  expelled  from  the  organization  publicly. 

It  is  not  stated  here  that  the  men  in  question  were 
members  of  the  League  ?— But  they  were  members,  I 
am  sure. 

The  penalty  of  traitorism  in  Ireland  is  rather  severe, 
is  it  not  ? — In  some  cases  it  is,  but  in  this  case  the 
penalty  would  simply  be  public  expulsion  from  the 
organization. 

Would  any  one  deal  with  persons  so  expelled  ? — The 
best  proof  that  people  would  deal  with  them  is  that 
we  never  had  a  case  of  boycotting  in  Maryborough, 
except  one  case  of  partial  boycotting  which  I  men- 
tioned yesterday. 

I  suppose  this  resolution  had  the  desired  effect,  and 
that  the  people  named  in  it  did  desist  from  the  course 
of  conduct  which  was  objected  to  ? — I  think  so. 

Supposing  they  had  refused  to  desist,  and  that  the 
penalty  of  traitorism  had  been  meted  out  to  them, 
would  anybody  have  been  allowed  to  deal  with  them  ? 
— I  think  that  one  of  the  parties,  Mr,  Hepwell,  con- 
tinued to  supply  the  landgrabbers,  and  he  suffered  no 
inconvenience  in  consequence. 

Then  you  did  not  carry  out  your  resolution  ? — Not  in 
its  entirety.  Many  of  our  resolutions  were  passed 
with   the  object  of  preventing  men  from  doing  wrong. 

If  these  persons  Imd  disobeyed  this  order  of  the 
League  and  had  been  expelled,  would  any  one  have 
been  allowed  to  deal  with  them  ? — I  cannot  answer 
that,  because  the  contingency  did  not  arise.  The 
penalty  would  be  that  the  parties  wonld  be  expelled 
and  incur  pa'olic  odium. 
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If  persons  were  expelled  from  the  League  in  conse- 
quence of  their  misconduct  were  people  allowed  to 
deal  with  them  ? — We  never  interfered  with  members 
of  the  public  who  desired  to  deal  with  them,  and 
members  of  the  League  could  deal  with  them  also  if 
they  were  so  minded.  It  would  be  a  question  for  our 
committee  afterwards  to  determine  whether  such 
members  should  be  expelled.  If  members  broke  the 
rules  of  the  organization  which  they  of  their  own  free 
will  had  joined  we  expelled  them. 

Are  your  members  allowed  to  deal  with  expelled 
persons  ?— If  they  are  so  minded  they  can. 

And  your  committee  would  afterwards  consider  their 
conduct  ? — Yes  ;  we  should  consider  whether  they  had 
been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  rules.  We  consider  it 
a  breach  of  the  rules  for  any  man  to  commit  any  greSt 
public  crime  or  any  social  crime. 

On  Sunday,  December  6,  1885,  I  see  that  "  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  that  the  explanation  given  by 
Mr.  M'Denhott  was  entirely  satisfactory,  he  engaging 
not  to  supply  men  obnoxious  to  the  League  in  future." 
—There  had  been  evictions  at  Luggacurren,  and  some 
people  from  that  district  had  come  to  Maryborough  to 
obtain  some  supplies. 

See  to  what  an  extent  you  carry  your  disapproval — 
"  Mr.  Charles  M'Dermott  gave  notice  that  at  the 
next  meeting  he  would  charge  Mr.  Joseph  Brennan 
with  drinking  in  one  house  with  Mr.  Atkinson." 
(Laughter). — That  was  rather  an  unnecessary  notice, 
Sir.  We  were  bound  to  take  that  notice  from 
M'Dermott,  but  he  was  never  a  friend  of  the  National 
League. 

But  he  was  at  your  meeting  ? — Yes. 

This  transaction,  I  suppose,  shows  what  freedom 
of  action  is  enjoyed  in  Maryborough  ? — I  do  not 
suppose  there  is  a  town  in  Ireland  where  there  is 
so  much  freedom.  This  case  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
private  dispute  between  two  parties,  one  striving  to 
giwe  the  other  a  Boland  for  his  Oliver.  It  was  Mr. 
Brennan  who  had  complained  of  Mr.  M'Dermott. 

This  case  represents  what  you  call  freedom  of  action 
in  Maryborough  ? — No,  it  represents  only  the  action 
of  one  man,  Mr.  M'Dermott.  The  notice  appears  in 
the  minute  book,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  our 
committee  condemned  the  person  pointed  at.  The  notice 
was  accepted  to  please  Mr.  M'Dermott. 

To  please  this  enemy  of  the  Land  League  ? — Yes, 
we  gave  every  man  freedom.  It  shows  how  impartial 
we  are.     (Laughter.) 

Freedom  to  deal  with  Whom  he  likes  and  where  he 
likes  ?— Certainly. 

Even  with  land-grabbers? — Even  with  a  land-grabbfer, 
if  the  person  dealing  is  not  a  member  of  the  National 
League.  I  consider  that  if  a  gentleman  at  the  Bar 
commits  any  act  against  his  brethren 

Sib  H.  James. — I  have  not  asked  your  opinion  upon 
any  such  matter. 

Mr.  LoCKWOOD. — You  are  treading  on  very  delicate 
ground  now.    (Laughter.) 

Sir   H.  JAM33S.— Did   you   ever  teporff    anybody's 


action  to  the  Central  League  ?  I  see  here : — "Sunday, 
April  3,  1887. — ^At  the  usual  monthly  meeting  a  letter 
was  read  from  the  Central  League  intimating  that 
the  alleged  case  of  land-grabbing  at  Castletown  had 
been  under  the  consideration  of  the  central  executive, 
and  they  had  ruled  that  the  Castletown  resolution 
should  be  upheld.  The  secretary  was  ordered  to  write 
to  the  Central  League  and  state  this  branch  would 
abide  by  said  resolution." — Castletown  is  nine  miles 
from  Maryborough,  and  there  was  a  case  of  alleged 
land-grabbing  there,  which  was  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Central  League.  A  coromunicatiou 
came  to  us  from  Castletown,  and  our  committee  con- 
sidered it,  and  on  the  merits  we  held  that  it  was  not 
a  case  of  land-grabbing. 

What  was  the  meaning  of  the  interposition  of  the 
Central  League  ? — I  do  not  know,  unless  the  Castle- 
town branch  had  communicated  with  the  Central 
League.  I  cannot  say  how  the  matter  came  before 
our  committee. 

The  Pbesident. — The  Central  League  may  have 
commissioned  a  neighbouring  League  to  investigate 
the  matter. 

Sib  H.  Jambs. — I  see  no  resolution  denouncing 
crime  in  this  minute  book  ? — There  is  no  such  resolu- 
tion, for  this  reason — that  Queen's  county  is  singularly 
free  from  crime  and  outrage. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. — There  was  no 
crime  to  denounce.  If  I  had  had  earlier  notice  that 
I  should  be  wanted  to  give  evidence  here  I  could 
have  collected  newspapers  showing  how  we  denounced 
crime  whenever  necessary.  There  was  never  any 
physical  interference  with  any  person  for  not  acting 
according  to  the  Irishes  of  the  League. 

The  expression  ' '  the  penalty  of  troitorism  ' '  refers, 
you  say,  to  expulsion  from  the  League  ? — Certainly. 

Over  persons  who  were  not  members  of  the  League 
you  did  not  attempt  to  exercise  any  jurisdiction  ? — We 
did  not. 

SiE  H.  Jambs. — There  is  one  other  matter  about 
which  I  should  like  to  ask  the  witness  a  question. 
Here  Is  a  letter  dated  March  1,  1889.  It  is  addressed 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Maryborough  branch  and  comes 
from  a  neighbouring  branch.  In  it  occur  these  words  : 
— ' '  We  have  a  report  from  a,  respectable  member  of 
our  vigilance,  who  reported  the  case  to  our  centre." 
What  is  meant  by  "  a  member  of  our  vigilance  "  ?— 
A  complaint  was  made  by  a  branch  of  the  League  in 
Tipperary  that  a  cattle-dealer  had  bought  some  cattle 
on  a  boycotted  farm.  I  wrote  in  reply  saying  that 
there  was  no  cause  for  our  interference. 

I  want  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  our 
vigilance  "  ? — I  cannot  tell  you.  As  far  as  I  know 
we  never  had  a'vigilanoe  committee, in  our  branch. 

Then  when  a  branch  committee  writes  usin^  the  ex- 
pression ' '  our  vigilance  ' '  the  words  had  no  meaning 
for  you? — In  this  case  the  words  would  mean  that  some 
members  of  that  branch  had  made  a  report.  I  have 
never  known  any  vigilance  committee  to  be  connected 
with   any  branch   of  the  League.    There  was  no  such 
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committee  oomiected  with  our  branch.  Of  course  I  can- 
not answer  for  the  eccentricities  of  other  branches.  ■ 
By  Mr:  LOOKWOOD.— I  received  the  letter  that  has 
been  read.  A  -cattle-dealer  in  Maryborough  had 
bought  some  cattle  from  a  boycotted  farmer  in  Tip- 
perary.  I  replied  simply  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  the  letter.  I  then  went  to  the  person  about  whom 
the  ■  complaint  was  made  and  told  him  that  I  did  not 
wish  to  have  the  matter  brought  before  our  committee  or 
mentioned  publicly.  I  asked  him  whether  it  was  his 
wish  to  give  an  explanation,  and  he  gave  an  explana- 
tion, which  I  sent  to  the  secretary  who  bad  written 
to  me.  There  never  was  any  mention  made  of  the 
matter  publicly  to  my  knowledge. 


Mr.  Foley,  M.P.,  whose  examination  had  been  ad- 
journed in  order  to  enable  him  to  produce  certain 
documents,  was  recalled  and  examined  by  Mr.  A. 
EUSSELL.  He  said  : — I  produce  the  counterfoil  book 
for  which  I  have  been  asked.  I  drew  the  cheque  for 
£100, which  was  referred  to  when  I  was  examined  last, 
in  the  ordinary  way.  That  is  the  cheque  drawn  in 
favour  of  F.  Byrne.  It  was  als'o  pasted  back  on  the 
counterfoil  in  the  ordinary  way.  As  to  the  item  of 
£600  which  appears  in  my  banker's  account,  £500 
came  from  the  Pearl  Assiirance  Company  to  cover  pay- 
ments and  £100  from  the  treasurer  of  the  League, 
who  was  in  Paris — Mr.  Egan— payable,  I  believe,  to 
Byrne  in  London. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  MuEPHY. — Have  you  your 
pass-book  here  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  aware  the  last  time  you  were  hoi's  that 
this  £100  cheque  was  a  remittance  from  Alexander's  ? 
—Yes. 

When  did  you  first  become;,aware  of  that  ? — When  I 
exchanged  the  cheques. 

Have  you  always  remembered  that  this  was  a  cheque 
given  to  Byrne  ? — Yes. 
You  gave  your  cheque  to  Byrne  ? — Yes. 
Where  ? — In  my  ofiice. 

What  did  he  give  you  ? — He  brought  this  cheque  for 
£100,  drawn  by  Mr.  Egan  in  favour  of  Byrne  and  paid 
through  Alexander's. 

Upon  what  bank  ? — Upon  Alexander's,  I  think.  I 
am  not  sure.     It  is  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 

If  it  was  drawn  in  favour  of  Byrne,  he  could  have 
cashed  it  himself  at  Alexander's  f — No  ;  it  was  a 
crossed  cheque. 

Have  you  always  considered  that  that  was  a  pay- 
ment pertinent  to  this  inquiry  ? — Yes,  on  account  of 
a  detective  from  the  Government  calling  at  the 
office.  I  then  considered  it  to  be  my  duty  to  take 
note  of  it. 

When  did  the  detective  call  at  your  office  ?— Shortly 
after  Byrne  left  London. 

And  you  very  properly  included  it  in  your  affidavit 
of  documents  ? — Yes. 

Was  that  the  first  cheque  you  ever  changed  for 
Byrne — ^jnst  consider  well  before  you  answer  the 
question  ? — I  may  have  cashed  one  or  twosmajl  cheques 


for  him— in  fact,  I  think  I    did   so— I    am  positive  I 
have. 

For  what  amounts  ?— I  cannot  remember  the 
amounts.  I  looked  into  my  pass-book  to  see  if  I 
could  find  Byrne's  name,  and  as  I  could  not  find  it  I 
concluded  that  I  had  simply  cashed  the  cheques. 

You  remember  that  ?— Yes  ;  I  have  a  kind  of  re« 
collection  of  it. 

The  fact  of  Byrne  leaving  the  country  in  the  way 
he  did  would  have  recalled  it  to  your  mind  ? — Yes. 

Therefore,  I  may  take  it  that  you  have  no  doubt  on 
the  point  ? — I  have  no  doubt. 

Did  you  cash  the  smaller  cheques  before  or  after 
this  one  ? — Before,  I  should  say  ;  but  my  recollection 
of  the  matter  is  very  faint.  I  do  not  think  that  I 
cashed  any  cheque  for  him  after  that  one. 

Was  Byrne  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  your  office  ?— 
Only  occasionally.  I  do  not  think  that  he  came  half 
a  dozen  times  altogether. 

Has    he    been    at  your   office  after  the  date  of  this 
cheque  ? — Yes,   he    called  shortly  before  he  left  Lou- 
don.   As    I    was    a    member   of  the  executive  of  the 
British  Laud  League  at  the  time,  he   came  to  tell  me 
that   it   was  his   intention  to  resign.     As  he  had  pre- 
viously   been    ill,    I    told  him  that  he  ought  to  take 
leave    of    absence    for    a    month    or  two  rather  than 
resign. 
Did  you  give  him  any  money  ? — No. 
Neither  directly  nor  indirectly  ? — No. 
Did  you  give  Mr.  Quinn  money  for  him  ?— No. 
You  knew  that  he  was  going  away  ? — No,  I  did  not 
know  that  he  was  going  away. 

Well,  for  the  moment  I  will  leave  Byrne.  Were 
other  members  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  in 
the  habit  of  coming  to  your  office  ? — I  have  had 
several  members  of  Parliament  call  to  see  me  when 
they  were  in  town. 

Did  they  come  and  sit  in  your  office  for  a  time  ?— ■ 
They  may  have  done  so. 

Give  me  the  names  of  those  who  used  to  come — did 
Mr.  Biggar  ? — Mr.  Biggar  has  never  been  in  my 
office.  While  I  am  upon  this  I  may  say  that  it  has 
been  sworn  here  that  Mr.  Parnell  came  to  my  office  ; 
but  he  never  did  so, although  I  shoidd  have  considered 
it  a  great  honour  had  he  done  so. 

You  were  on  the  executive  committee  of  the 
English  Land  League,  you  say  ? — Yes,  I  was,  but  I 
am  not  now. 

The  paid  servants  of  which  were  Frank  Byrne  and 
Walsh,  of  Middlesbrough  ?— Yes. 

When  did  you  begin  to  receive  money  on  account  of 
the  English  Laud  League  ? — It  was  not  my  business  or 
my  place  to  receive  money  for  them. 

I    want   to    know  when   the  English  Land  Leagua 
began  to  receive  money,  and  what  was  done  with  it  ? 
— I  cannot  remember  the  date. 
It  was  after  October,  1881,  at  all  events  ?— Yes. 
Was  an  account  kept  of  the  moneys  that  were  I9* 
ceived  p— Yea. 
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Were  the  Bums  entered  in  a  book  ? — Yes,  I   believe 

80, 

And  what  was  done  with  the  money  ? — Tes. 

Where  is  that  book — the  book,  I  mean,  containing 
the    accounts   between    1881    and    1883  ?— I    do  not 
know.    I  have  not  been  a  member  of  the  executive  of 
the  League  for  six  years. 
Where  was  it  kept  7 — In  the  office  of  the  League. 

In  whose  charge  was  it  ? — In  that  of  the  secre- 
taries. 

What  were  their  names  ? — Frank  Byrne  at  first. 

And  after  him  ? — ^The  person  who  succeeded  him. 

Who  was  that  ?— I  think  the  assistant  secretary. 

What  was  his  name  ? — M'Sweeney,  I  believe. 

Who  was  the  gentleman  who  was  in  principal 
charge  of  the  office  from  October,  1881,  to  October, 
1883  ? — ^The  assistant  secretary,  as  far  as  my  memory 
serves  me. 

'  Were  cheques  received  from  the  Irish  Land  League 
between  October,  1881,  and  October,  1882  ?— I  should 
say  so.  I  know  that  money  was  received  from  the 
Irish  Land  League  at  some  time. 

Were  cheques  received  from  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy 
during  that  period  f — I  believe  that  Mr.  Justin 
M'Carthy  cashed  cheques  for  the  League. 

Is  there  any  record  that  you  can  produce  of  what 
was  done  with  these  cheques  and  of  the  amount 
received  ? — No.  It  is  years  ago  since  I  was  con- 
nected with  the  League. 

Who  is  to  tell  us  about  this  matter  ? — The  executive 
who  succe'eded  to  office  after  I  ceased  to  be  a  member 
of  it. 

Who  are  they  ?— Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  is  the  president 
of  it. 

But  he  has  been  examined,  and  he  says  he  knows 
nothing  at  all  about  the  matter.  Is  it  the  fact  that 
nobody  knows  anything  about  these  cheques, and  ot  the 
way  the  money  was  disposed  of  ? — That  is  not  for  me 
to  say.     I  can  only  say  what  I  know  myself. 

Had  you  a  banking  account  ? — ^Yes  ;  at  the  Central 
Bank  of  Londod.  That  was  my  private  banking 
account. 

Had  not  the  League  a  banking  account  ?— No. 

It  had  no  banking  account,  and  no  books,  and  you 
have  no  information  to  give  the  Court  about  this 
matter  ?— The  books  in  my  time  were  kept  at  the 
office. 

But  they  have  disappeared  ? — I  know  nothing  about 
them. 

Mr.  Keid. — I  am  sire  that  my  learned  friend  would 
not  wish  to  mako  a  misstatemeut  of  fact.  These 
books  of  the  British  Land  League  have  been  inspected 
by  those  whom  my  learned  friend  represents, 

Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.— Not  those  for  the  years 
1881  and  1882. 

The  Attorney-General. —I  may  remind  your 
Lordships  that  Mr.  Lewis  stated  in  his  afBdavit  that 
it  appeared  from  a  list  produced  by  Brady  that  there 
was    a    cash-book    kept    by    the   British  Land  League 


between  1881  and  1883  exactly  in  accordance  with 
what  this  witness  says,  Mr,  Lewis  came  back  and 
said  it  was  a  mistake,  and  that  book  has  never  been 
produced. 

Cross-examination  continued. — You  will  agree  with 
me  that  this  was  a  very  important  period  in  the 
history  of  the  British  Land  League  in  connexion  with 
this  inquiry,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  shown  that 
Byrne  and  Walsh  were  servants  of  the  League,  and  to 
the  latter  was  traced  the  possession  of  arms.  Can  you 
not  tell  us  what  became  of  the  money  of  the  League 
during  the  period  I  have  mentioned  ? — It  is  im- 
po.isible  for  me  to  remember  the  items,  seeing  that  I 
am  not  in  possession  of  the  books. 

Have  you  the  counterfoil  of  this  cheque  of  yours  in 
favour  of  Frank  Byrne  ? — Mr.  Soames  has  it. 

I  think  not.  We  have  asked  for  it  over  and  over 
again,  and  have  been  unable  to  get  it  ? — I  understood 
that  Mr.  Lewis's  clerk  had  taken  it  round  to  Mr. 
Soames, 

Mr,  LocKWOOD, — Here  is  the  book  with  the  counter- 
foil pasted  in  along  with  the  other  cheques  and 
counterfoils. 

The  book  was  handed  to  the  witness,  who  said  : — 
Here  is  the  counterfoil. 

Cross-examination  continued, — I  see  that  it  bears  an 
entry  in  pencil.  As  far  as  I  can  see  that  is  the 
only  instance  in  which  the  entry  on  the  counterfoil  is 
made  in  pencil  ? — I  believe  that  that  is  so. 

Why  is  that  in  pencil  instead  of  in  ink  ?— I  do  not 
know— the  entry  was  made  by  the  clerk,  and  not  by 
me. 

Did  any  of  the  members  of  Parliament  have  any 
account  with  the  Pearl  Insurance  Company  ? — No, 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Beid. — I  never  had  charge  ot 
the  books  myself. 

Mr,  Reid, — My  Lords,  I  desire  to  point  out  with  re- 
gard to  this  counterfoil  that  it  was  stated  by  this 
witness  in  his  examination-in-chief  that  the  entry  upon 
it  was  made  in  pencil.  I  think  that  the  Walsh  to  whom 
the  possession  of  arms  was  traced  was  Thomas  Walsh, 

Mr.  Murphy.— No  ;  John  Walsh,  of  Middlesbrough. 

Re-examination  continued. — The  cheque  payable 
to  Byrne,  for  which  I  gave  my  cheque  in  exchange, 
was  an  open  one  and  was  payable  to  his  order,  and 
was  endorsed  by  him. 


Mr.  Shrubsole,  examined  by  Mr.  Reid,  said  *• 
—I  was  a  clerk  in  the  Pearl  Insurance 
office.  I  recollect  taking  that  cheque  out 
of  a  book  into  which  it  had  been  pasted.  I  did  so 
when  Mr.  Foley  was  subpoenaed,  I  tore  the  cheque 
out. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attobney-Gbneral, — I  was 
in  the  Pearl  Insurance  office  in  1882. 

Did  you  know  any  of  the  members  of  Parliament 
yourself  ? — I  knew  a  few  by  sight. 

Have  you  seen  them  upon  the  Pearl  Insurance 
premises  at  all  ? — I  have  seen  one  or  two  of  thei» 
therei 
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In    1881    and    1882  ? — I   cannot  say  exactly  to  the    I 
date.     I  have  seen  them  there  since  then.  | 

Whom  have  you  seen  there  ? — Mr.  Pyne. 

Anybody  else — Mr.  O'Kelly  ?— No. 

Who  then  ?— Mr.  Campbell. 

Nobody  else  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

Were  not  any  of  the  Irish  members  of  Parliament 
in  the  habit  of  coming  to  the  Pearl  Insurance  ofiice 
in  1881-2  ? — No,  not  that  I  remember. 

And  it  could  not  hare  happened  that  they  came 
without  your  knowing  it  ?— No,  I  think  not. 

Did  any  of  the  clerks  of  the  ofScekeep  any  accounts 
for  the  Irish  members  of  Parliament  ? — No. 

Used  either  of  the  Mr.  Bedmonds  to  come  at  that 
time  ? — They  were  in  the  office  in  1879  for  a  short 
time,  but  not  together.  They  were  not  members  of 
Parliament  then.  They  were  temporarily  employed  in 
the  office  at  the  end  of  1879  or  the  beginning  of  1880. 
John  first,  and  then  William. 

Were  the  Mr.  Eedmonds  constant  visitors  to  the 
office  after  they  ceased  to  be  employed  there  ?— No  ; 
I  have  not  seen  them  there  since. 

The  Pbesidbnt.— Why  did  you  tear  this  cheque 
out  of  the  book  in  which  it  was  pa'ted  ? — Because 
I  understood  that  the  cheque  only  was  wanted  for  the 
purposes  of  this  inquiry,  and  not  the  book  itself. 

The  President. — What  directions  did  you  receive 
about  it  ?— Mr.  Foley  asked  me  to  hunt  for  this  old 
cheque . 

The  Peesident. — And  when  yon  came  upon  it  you 
tore  it  out  of  the  book  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

The  Presidbis^t. — Your  instmotions  were  for  the 
cheque  specifically  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Keid. — Mr.  Foley's  subpoena  only  refers  to  the 
cheque,  and  not  to  the  counterfoil. 


Mr.  Alderman  Daniel  O'Ryan,  the  Mayor  of  Cork, 
was  re-called  and  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. — 
When  did  you  first  join  the  Land  League  ? — In  1879. 

Had  you  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Cork  Land 
League  in  reference  to  which  Mr.  J«ihn  O'Connor  has 
been  examined  ? — I  do  not  know  the  date  of  that 
meeting. 

Did  you  attend  the  meeting  that  was  held  in  the 
Cork  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  11th  of  October, 
1880,  for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing  the  League  ?— 
Yes. 

Did  yon  hear  Mr.  Dillon  speak  there  ? — ^Tes. 

Were  you  a  member  of  the  I.K.B.  ? — No. 

Did  you  take  part  in  the  meeting  of  the  League  on 
the  17th  of  July,  1881,  at  their  rooms  in  Prince 's- 
street  ? — Yes. 

Was  there  a  Mr.  C.  P.  0' Sullivan  present  on  that 
occasion  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Fenian 
Brotherhood  ? — I  do  not. 

Did  you  read  in  the  newspapers  an  account  of  the 
raid  for  arms  made  upon  the  steamship  Juno  ? — Yes. 

la  not  Mr.   C.   P.  O'Snllivan  the  person  who  com- 


plained of  the  resolution  of  the  Land  League  censoring 
those  who  took  part  in  that  raid  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  remember  his  proposing  this  resolation, 
which  appears  in  the  Corh  Herald  of  July  17,  1881 
— "  That  in  the  event  of  the  Government  trying  by 
unconstitutional  means  to  suppress  oar  organization, 
we  advise  the  people  to  form  secret  committees  of 
men  who  know  each  other  in  each  parish  to  carry  out 
the  object  for  which  the  League  was  formed  "  ? 

Witness. — Is  my  name  there  ? 

Yes  ?— I  do  not  think  that  'was  carried.  To  the 
best  of  my  recollection  that  was  not  carried. 

Are  you  able  to  recall  to  your  mind  whether  you 
objected  at  that  or  any  other  meeting  to  that  resolu- 
tion 1 — I  say  it  was  not  carried  at  all,  so  far  as  I  re- 
member. 

I  will  read  to  you  what  Mr.  O'SuIUvan  said.  This 
is  from  the  Corlfl'eroZd,  January  17,  1881.  (Beading)  :—• 

"Mr.  O'SuIlivan  said  be  was  just  giving  the  reasons 
why  be  broaght  forward  his  motion.  The  reason  of  it 
was  because  he  had  carefully  studied  the  speeches 
made  by  members  of  the  Government  in  Parliament, 
and  he  thought  that  if  the  Government  adopted  the 
measures  they  anticipated  from  those  speeches  the 
liand  League  would  be  immediately  smashed  up.  He 
was  a  member  of  a  trade  society,  and  when  they  had 
a  serious  strike  in  it  they  were  obliged  to  dissolve 
tbeir  society.  There  was  another  committee  formed,  a 
secret  commitoo.  It  was  not  oath-bound,  and  did  not 
come  within  the  laws  of  the  Church,  as  was  intimated 
in  the  pape^  referred  to,  but  the  committee  thought  it 
was  illegal  to  prevent  the  Government  coming  at  the 
people  of  the  trade,  and  enabled  them  to  do  some 
practical  work  in  connexion  with  their  society.  Now, 
he  thought  it  would  be  a  very  great  responsibility  for 
the  League  to  assume  to  be  giving  the  Government 
facilities  to  prosecute  the  people. 

"  The  Chairman,  intermpting,  said  that  he  had  been 
listening  very  carefully  to  Mr.  O'SuIUvan,  and  be- 
lieved he  was  now  out  of  order,  as  he  was  going  out- 
side the  discussion  of  what  took  place  at  Saturday's 
meeting. 

"  Mr.  O'Snllivan.— This  is  in  reference — 

"  The  Chairman. — I  appeal  to  you  now — 

"  Mr.  O'  Connor. — I  think  this  discussion  is  prematmre. 

"  Mr.  O'SuIUvan. — Am  I  to  understand  that  you 
have  that  rule  that  no  person  can  give  notice  but  a 
member  of  the  committee  ? 

"  The  Chairman  explained  that  any  member  rould 
give  notice,  but  the  notice  of  motion  should  first  come 
before  the  commitee. 

"  Mr.  O'SuIUvan.— I  never  saw  the  rule. 

"  The  Chairman. — It  is  in  existence, 

"  Mr.  O'SuIUvan.— Then  I  hand  in  the  following 
notice  of  motion  to  the  committee  :— '  That  in  the 
event  of  the  Government  trying  oy  unconstitutional 
means  to  suppress  our  organization,  we  advise  the 
people  to  form  secret  committees  of  men,  who  know 
each  other  in  each  parish,  to  carry  out  the  objects  for 
which  the  Land  League  was  formed.' 

"  The  Chairman. — There  can  be  no  objection  to  that. 

''  Mr.  B.  Walsh. — Can't  anybody  propose  a  resolution 
here  but  a  member  of  the  committee  ?  The  committee 
want  to  monopolize  everything." 
And  so  it  goes  on. 

The  Fbesjueni.— What  was  the  result  ? 
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Mr.  Atkinson. — That  was  a  notice  of  motion.  (To 
witness.)  Did  not  that  come  before  the  next  meeting 
of  the  League  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Didyou  not  attend  the  next  meeting  of  the  League  ? 
•—I  cannot  say. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  you  attended  the  next 
meeting  following  that  at  which  that  resolution  was 
considered  ? — I  cannot  say  that. 

Among  the  members  present  were  John  O'Connor, 
John  Deasy,  D.  Eyan,  T.C.,  and  John  Heffernan.  Do 
you  know  whether  these  secret  committees  were 
formed  ? — The  witness  was  tmderstood  to  answer  in 
the  negative. 

I  cannot  find  a  report  of  the  next  meeting  of  the 
League  with  reference  to  any  proceedings  with  regard 
to  this. 

Mr.  Eeid. — You  do  not  find  that  it  was  seconded. 

Mr.  Atkinson. — It  was  a  notice  of  motion.  (To 
witness.)  Did  you  keep  any  books  ? — They  were  kept ; 
I  never  kept  them  ;  the  notice  of  motion  would  ap- 
pear upon  the  books  I  should  say.  Books  were  kept;  and 
I  saw  them.  I  do  not  know  who  was  the  secretary. 
Mr.  P.  P.  O'Neill,  who  was  secretary  at  one  time, 
does  not  live  in  Cork,  and  I  do  not  know  who  suc- 
ceeded him. 

Are  you  a  business  man  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  not  know  that  the  proceedings  were  entered 
in  the  minute-book  ? — I  should  say  so,  but  I  had 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it  ;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  books  more  than  to  see  that  they  were  correct.  I 
cannot  tell  you  in  whose  charge  I  saw  them  last. 

Who  was  the  secretary  of  the  National'  League  on 
its  creation  ? — I  think  Mr.  O'Connor  was  one  ;  I  am 
not  quite  sure.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  the 
National  League  had  books.  I  do  not  know  who  keeps 
them  it  there  are  books  ;  I  am  a  member  of  the 
League  by  virtue  of  my  office  as  mayor  ;  I  was  not 
last  year  nor  the  year  before. 

Your  answer  of  yesterday  was  this.  (Reading)  : — 
"  As  far  as  I  know  with  regard  to  crime  and  outrage 
in  Cork  and  its  vicinity,  it  has  always  preached  the 
doctrine  of  peace  and  quietness,  and  prevented  outrage 
in  every  shape  and  form  that  came  under  its  observa- 
tion. And  I  may  tell  you  further  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  committee  meeting  for  several  years  that  I 
did  not  attend  up  to  within  the  last  two  years.  Since 
I  became  mayor  I  have  attended  every  meeting,  I  be- 
lieve, with  one  exception  during  the  whole  time  ;  and 
there  was  nothing  occurred  that  I  could  find  the  least 
objection  to." — Certainly. 

Who,  therefore,  bad  the  books  of  the  National 
League  ? — Mr.  William  Murphy  and  Mr.  Ford. 

You  took  an  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
teague  ?— Yes. 

Who  took  charge  of  the  books  when  it  was  sup- 
pressed in  1881  P — I  do  not  know  at  all.  I  made  no 
inquiry.  I  had  no  account  of  the  expenditure,  and  I 
had  no  letters  from  the  central  office  in  Dublin.  I 
should  say  there  had  been  letters  received  by  the  com- 
mittee  from  Dublin,  and  letters  sent  to  the  central 


branch.  It  is  likely  that  copies  of  them  would  be 
kept,  but  I  do  not  know  ;  and  I  do  not  know  where 
they  are.  I  do  not  know  what  became  of  them  when 
the  League  was  broken  up  ;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  books. 

Mr.  Eeid. — My  Lords,  is  my  friend  inviting  me 
to  call  these  secretaries  ?  This  witness  does  not 
know  about  these  books. 

The  President. — At  present  he  is  being  cross- 
examined. 

Mr.  Atkinson. — You  passed  a  resolution  condemn- 
ing the  Phosnix  Park  murder  ? — Yes. 

So  that  you  did  not  confine  your  condemnation  to 
outrages  taking  place  within  your  district  ? — No. 

You  extended  your  condemnation  beyond  that? — Yes. 
I  You  say  the  League  endeavoured  to  condemn  crime 
and  outrage  in  every  way  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  think  assistance  given  to  detect  criminals 
would  be  a  good  way  of  putting  down  crime  and  out- 
rage ?— It  all  depends. 

Mr.  Eeid. — I  cannot  hear  a  word  of  what  he  says. 

The  President. — I  find  the  same  difficulty.  (To 
witness.)     I  cannot  hear  half  you  say. 

Mr.  Atkinson. — You  said  the  League  had  endea- 
voured to  preach  the  doctrine  of  peace  and  quietness, 
and  prevented  outrage  in  every  shape  and  form  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  consider  that  giving  information  to  the  au- 
thorities with  reference  to  outrage  that  had  been 
committed  would  be  a  good  way  of  preventing  the 
occurrence  of  outrage  ? — Yes,  I  do  think  it  is  a  good 
thing  under  certain  circumstances — the  circumstances 
which  happened  in  the  unfortunate  occurrence  in 
Phcenix  Park.  In  regard  to  that  unfortunate  occur- 
rence we  held  a  meeting  on  the  Sunday  and  denounced 
the  crime,  and  announced  a  subscription,  in  addition 
to  the  Government  reward,  to  bring  the  guilty  parties 
to  justice. 

You  have  said  you  did  not  confine  your  denunciations 
to  your  own  district  ? — It  was  only  in  that  case. 

Did  you  not  denounce  outrage  outside  your  own 
district  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

Cork  Daily  Herald,  February  28,  1S81  (reading)  :— 

"  Mr.  D.  J.  Eiordan  (in  the  chair),  Messrs.  E. 
Farrell,  J.  O'Connor  (hon.  sec.) " 

Witness. — I  do  not  think  I  was  there,  but  if  my 
name  is  there  I  probably  was. 

Yes,  D.  Eyan,  T.C.  ?— That  is  right. 

(Reading)  : — 

"  Mr.  O'Connor  said  that  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  the  secretary  to  the  effect  that  the  Buttevant  Land 
League  had  passed  a  resolution  offering  a  reward  to 
any  person  who  would  bring  to  prosecution  the  perpe- 
trators of  the  outrage  near  that  town,  and  asking 
for  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  Cork  Land 
League  upon  the  subject.  He  (Mr.  O'Connor) 
begged  to  suggest  to  the  writer  that  they  ought  to 
allow  the  Government  to  do  their  own  police  work. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

"  Mr.  Eyan.-^Certainly  ;  what  have  we  to  do  with 
it?" 

Do  you  remember  that  ?— No  J  but  }\)  is  Wifilj  I 
said  it. 
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Have  you  any  doubt  you  said  it  ? — No,  none  what- 
ever if  it  is  there. 

What  was  the  outrage  ?— I  do  not  remember. 

Did  you  ascertain  at  the  time  ?— It  is  likely  I  did. 

Why  did  you  say  ynu  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  ? — I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Why  did  you  not  encourage  the  Buttevant  League  in 
the  detection  of  this  criminal  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I 
do  not  remember  ever  saying  it. 

Did  you  say  it  ? — Perhaps  I  did. 

Did  you  say  a  moment  ago  that  you  had  no  doubt 
you  said  it  ? — I  did. 

What  changed  your  mind  ? — Nothing  at  all.  If  I 
knew  the  surroundings  of  the  case  and  the  whole  thing 
perhaps  I  would  be  able  to  tell  you  why  I  said  it,  but 
I  do  not  know  the  circumstances. 

Did  you  on  any  occasion  assist  or  encourage  the 
public  to  aid  the  police  in  the  detection  of  crime  ?— 
I  did  not  ;  crime  has  not  come  under  my  notice.  The 
League  did. 

And  this  was  the  League  which  was  asked  to  co- 
operate with  the  Buttevant  League  ? — What  is  the  rest 
of  the  meeting  ? 

The  rest  of  the  meeting  does  not  deal  with  it.  I 
have  read  all  that  deals  with  it.  "  The  subject  then 
dropped."  Would  these  proceedings  be  in  your  book  ? 
— I  cannot  tell  you. 

Ee-examined  by  Mr.  Ebid. — Do  you  recollect 
whether  that  resolution  with  regard  to  organizing 
secret  committees  was  seconded  ? — I  do  npt. 

The  Pkesident. — It  was  only  to  give  notice  of 
motion. 

Mr.  Eeid. — In  point  of  fact,  did  it  ever  come  to 
anything  ? — It  never  came  to  anything. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  Mr.  Parnell  said  or  did 
anything  in  reference  to  that  notice  of  motion  ? — I  do 
not  recollect. 


Peter  Flood  was  the  next  witness  called.  He  was 
examined  by  Mr.  LIONEL  Hakt.  Witness  said,— I 
am  chairman  of  the  town  commissioners  of  Longford, 
and  have  been  so  for  about  eight  years.  I  remember 
the  Land  League  being  started  in  Longford  about  the 
middle  of  October,  1880.  I  was  treasurer  of  it  until 
it  was  suppressed  in  1881.  I  held  an  office  in  the 
National  League,  which  was  started  in  January,  1884, 
and  I  have  been  president  of  it  since  it  started.  I 
have  acquaintance  with  the  Leagues,  in  my  district, 
as  well  as  this  particular  one.  I  believe  they  have 
done  more  to  put  down  crime  and  outrage  than  the 
Coercion  Act  and  the  police  put  together.  At  every 
county  meeting  there  is  always  a  resolution  passed 
denouncing  crime  and  outrage.  The  class  of  people 
who  joined  the  League  were  shopkeepers,  farmers, 
artisans,  labourers,  and  generally  .the  respectable 
people.  We  never  coerced  any  person  to  join  the 
League. 

By  Mr.  Davitt. — When  you  are  asked  about  crime 
you  do  ;iot  know  anything  about  the  relative  amount 
gf  crime  in  England  ?— No. 


You  know  that  there  are  crimes  committed  by  land- 
lords in  Ireland  ?— Yes,  that  is  a  great  cause  of  crime 
in  Ireland. 

In  Longford  is  there  much  sympathy  between  tha 
people  and  the  police  ? — They  get  on  fairly  well 
together. 

Would  you  say  that  in  Ireland  generally  there  is 
much  sympathy  between  the  people  and  the  police  ?-* 
No. 

Would  you  <say  that  arose  from  the  belief  that  the 
police  are  the  servants  of  the  landlords  rather  than  of 
the  people  ?— Yes,  and  in  the  bad  years  of  1879  and 
1880,  when  it  was  a  general  thing  to  give  reductions 
of  rent  all  over  Ireland,  we  were  rather  unfortunate, 
inasmuch  as  we  had  three  or  four  very  bad  agents, 
who  were  agents  nearly  all  over  the  county  ^— ■ 

Thank  you,  that  will  do. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attoeney-GbneeAL.— What 
are  these  crimes  committed  by  landlords  ? — Well,  I 
think  when  they  charge  a  man  too  much  rent  and  put 
him  out  unjustly,  I  have  known  cases  in  the  Land 
Commission  where  the  rents  have  been  reduced  70  per 
cent.  ^ 

By  crimes  committed  by  landlords  do  yon  mean  en- 
forcing rent  ?— Unjust  rent. 

Who   is   to  be   the  judge  of  the  injustice  ?— It  has 
been  proved  in  the  Land  Court.     I  know  a  case  where 
they  got  70  per  cent.     On  Lord  Annaly's  property  the 
.  average  reduction  is  over  40  per  cent. 

When  was  that  reduction  of  70  per  cent.  ? — I  have 
seen  cases  of  over  70  per  cent.  I  have  seen  cases  of 
up  to  60  per  cent,  on  that  property  up  to  three  years 
ago. 

How  long  is  it  since  they  have  been  allowed  to 
take  the  landlord  into  court  ?— A  good  many  of  them 
had  arrears  and  could  not  go  into  court  ;  if  they  had 
done  so  they  would  have  been  ejected. 

What  was  the  League  of  which  you  were  treasurer  ? 
— The  Land  League. 

What  branch  ?— The  Longford  "branch. 

Have  you  got  the  books  here  ? — I  have  most  of  them. 

Have  you  the  books  and  resolutions  ? — I  have  the 
books  of  the  National  League,  all  I  could  find. 

Have  you  the  books  of  the  Longford  Land  League 
here  ? — I  have  not.  ' 

What  office  had  you  ? — Treasurer. 

When  was  it  founded  ? — October,  188C. 

How  long  did  it  continue  ? — Up  till  the  time  of  the 
suppression,  some  time  in  1881. 

Did  you  keep  books  ? — Yes. 

Eesolutions  entered  ? — Yes. 

Names  of  land-grabbers  entered  ?— I  do  not  know  any 
man  expelled  during  the  Land  League,  but  if  he  was 
expelled  for  land-grabbing  he  would  be  entered. 

If  the  League  thought  a  tenant  was  unjustly  evicted, 
the  man  taking  a  farm  was  called  a  land-grabber  ?— 
Yes. 

Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  those  books  during  the  end 
of  1880  and  in  the  year  1881  there  were  resolutions 
respecting  the  persons  called  land-grabbers?— I  cannot 
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Bay.  I  have  not  seen  the  books  since  the  suppression 
of  the  League  till  recently. 

What  became  of  the  books  after  the  suppression  of 
the  League  ? — Mr.  Gallagher,  who  is  now  living  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  was  the  secretary  and  had  them. 
He  gave  me  this  week,  when  I  was  coming  over,  the 
books  I  now  produce. 

Were  there  any  resolutions  of  the  National  League 
denouncing  crime  ? — Yes.  I  have  looked  for  them 
and  have  found  one  instance. 

The  Attorsey-General.— r  call  your  attention  to 
a  resolution  passed  on  October  18,  1885,  in  which 
the  branch  express  their  sorrow  for  the  injustice  sus- 
tained by  James,  John,  and  Charles  Newman  by 
reason  of  the  murderous  assault  committed  on  them, 
and  hoped  that  the  authorities  would  succeed  in 
punishing  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage  ;  how  had 
that  assault  arisen  ? — A  county  demonstration  had  been 
held,  which  the  persons  in  question  had  attended,  and 
on  their  way  home  were  assaulted  and  beaten.  The 
dispute  had  arisen  in  this  way.  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
secretary  of  ihe  branch,  had  held  a  farm  and  wanted 
to  dispose  of  it.  He  put  it  up  for  auctton  as  be  had  a 
right  to  do,  and  the  agent,  because  he  was  a 
Nationalist,  served  him  with  a  notice  claiming  to 
buy  his  interest  at  £150.  Mr.  Wilson  went  on  with 
the  sale  and  sold  the  farm  for  £350,  and  the  matter 
was  tried  before  Mr.  Beeves,  a  sub-commissionor, 
and  he  decided  that  the  proper  value  of  the  farm  was 
what  it  fetched  in  the  open  market  from  a  solvent 
tenant.  The  Newmans  bought  the  farm,  making  a  compro- 
mise with  the  agent,  and  there  was  jealousy  between 
them  and  the  other  parties  who  had  bid  for  the  farm. 

The  President. — As  I  understand,  the  attack  was 
made  upon  members  cf  the  League  P 

Witness. — Yes,  my  Lord. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Another  resolution  of 
the  branch  stated  that  the  members  of  the  League 
were  opposed  to  the  commission  of  outrage  and  crime, 
such  as  rick  burning  and  cattle  maiming,  as  the 
owners  of  property  so  destroyed  were  liberally  com- 
pensated at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers.  That  was 
not  the  only  reason  why  members  of  the  League 
objected  to  outrage.  I  got  the  books  I  produce  from 
the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  my  branch  on  the  Mon- 
day before  I  started.  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Pickett  that 
I  should  want  the  resolutions  denouncing  outrage,  and 
I  looked  for  them.  I  only  found  one.  I  cannot  say 
whether  there  were  any  resolutions  of  the  Land 
Iieague  in  1880  in  condemnation  of  crime.  There  may 
have  been,  but  I  do  not  believe  there  were. 

The  Attobnky-General. — ^A  resolution  was  passed 
by  the  National  League  on  June  27,  1886,  to  the 
effect  that,  Thomas  Oonnell  having  acknowledged  his 
intimate  association  with  a  man  expelled  from  the 
branch  for  land-grabbing,  his  name  should  be  erased 
from  the  list  of  members  of  the  League  and  his  sob- 
Bcription  returned  to  him.  What  was  the  ooneequencs 
of  liis   bein£   expelled  ?— Nothing,  except  the  expul- 


sion.   We   never   coerced  any  one  to  join,  and  if  they 
did  not  act  up  to  the  rules  they  were  expelled. 

There  is  another  resolution  dated  31st  October, 
1886,  condemning  the  action  of  certain  "  grass-grab- 
bers." Do  you  know  how  long  the  previous  tenant  in 
that  case  had  been  in  arrears  ? — In  no  arrears  at  all. 
The  previous  tenant  was  able  and  willing  to  pay  his 
rent.  After  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  the  tenant 
went  into  Court  ;  the  decision  of  the  Court  was  that 
it  was  a  residential  holding,  and  the  tenant  was 
accordingly  evicted. 

The  man  was  evicted  .after  having  had  notice  to 
quit  ?— Yes. 

And,  the  farm  being  re-let,  the  next  tenant  was 
treated  as  a  land-grabber  ? — ^Yes. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Prior  to  1879  the 
county  of  Longford  was  not  as  free  from  crime  as  it 
is  at  present.  I  do  not  think  the  coimty  had  been 
singularly  free  from  crime  up  to  that  date.  It  is  true 
that  according  to  the  returns  in  1878  there  was  no 
case  of  intimidation  in  the  county;  in  1879, which  was 
a  bad  year,  there  were  16  crimes  ;  in  1880,  31  ;  in 
1881,  86  ;  and  in  1882,  108  ;  but  if  you  were  living 
in  Ireland  you  would  know  what  these  things  mean, 
threatening  notices  being  included. 

The  AttORNET-Gknekal. — The  figures  I  have  given 
you  deal  with  actual  cases  of  intimidation,  incendiary 
fires,  injury  to  property,  and  firing  into  dwellings  ; 
did  the  Land  League  take  any  steps  to  ascertain  who 
were  the  criminals  who  were  committing  these 
crimes  ? — So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  no  member  of 
the  branch  had  anything  to  do  with  outrages.  The 
members  of  the  League  did  not  give  information  to 
the  authorities  as  they  were  not  detectives,  and  there 
were  plenty  of  police.  The  Land  League  contained 
the  majority  of  the  people,  but  I  do  not  suggest  that 
any  of  the  branches  took  any  steps  to  obtain  the 
detection  of  criminals.  I  cannot  say  whether,if  mem- 
bers of  the  League  knew  the  authors  of  any  crime, 
they  would  give  information  to  the  police.  I  cannot 
point  to  any  resolution  in  the  book  I  have  brought 
asking  people  to  aid  in  the  detection  of  crime. 

Ke-exomined  by  Mr.  Eeid. — Whether  rightly  or 
wrongly  the  people  of  Ireland,  in  conisequence  of 
evictions  and  for  other  reasons, were  distrustful  of  the 
police.  There  was  also  a  distrnst  with  regard  to  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  these  things  contributed 
to  prevent  persons  from  giving  information  to  the 
police.  Although  it  is  true  that  from  1879  onwards 
there  was  an  increase  of  crime  in  Longford,  it  is  also 
the  case  that  evictions  also  Increased  in  number.  The 
evictions  woro  24  families  in  1878,  45  in  1879, 
63  in  1880,  333  in  1881,  and  238  in  1882.  Crime 
therefore  progressed  proportionately  with  evictions. 
There  were  not  many  denunciations  of  crime  by  our 
branch,  because  there  were  not  many  serious  crimes  in 
the  district.  Before  the  Land  League  or  the  National 
League  came  into  existence  crime  existed  in  Longford, 
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owing  to  the  action  of  Ribboitism  and  other  secret 
societies. 

The  Attoknby-GenbbAL.— Perhaps  I  might  bo 
allowed  to  question  the  witness  with  respect  to 
Sibbonism,  as  it  does  not  arise  out  of  my  cross- 
examination.  (To  witness.)  Do  you  suggest  that  you 
yourself  knew  of  thesa  Ribbon  societies  ? — I  did  not 
know  ;  I  suspected  they  existed,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
they  did. 

Did  you  think  that  the  Ribbon  societies  were  at  the 
bottom  of  the  outrages  in  1881  and  1S82  ? — I  cannot 
say  that. 

Do  you  represent  to  my  Lords  that  you  think  the 
Ribbon  societies  were  at  the  bottom  of  these  outrages  ? 
—I  think  it  would  be  most  likely,  if  there  was  any- 
thing at  all.  I  cannot  say  for  certain  that  crime  in 
those  years  was  caused  by  the  Ribbon  or  other  secret 
society,  as  I  never  belonged  to  any. 

Do  you  believe  that  crime  was  caused  by  them  ? — I 
will  not  swear  one  way  or  the  other. 

Do  you  remember  a  meeting  at  Keenagh,  county 
Longford,  on  the  7th  of  November,  1886—1  do. 

You  remember  Mr.  John  Dillon's  speech  on  that  occa- 
sion ? — I  heard  it  ;  but  I  do  not  remember  it  now. 

I  will  refresh  your  memory.  Is  this  a  fair 
report  : — 

"  Believe  me,  if  in  the  south  of  Ireland  the  land- 
lords are  very  gentle — not  all  of  them,  but  a  great 
many  of  them,  and  those  the  biggest  fish — and  are 
giving  good  reductions  on  the  judicial  rents,  while  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  the  landlords  here  won't  give  a 
reduction  on  the  old  rents  even,  well,  now,  who 
have  you  to  blame  for  that  ?  Yourselves,  and  no  one 
else.  If  you  organize  in  this  county, if  you  did  as  the 
Kerry  boys  did — I  don't  mean  to  say  by  that  I  want 
you  to  become  moonlighters — what  I  mean  to  say  is 
this— that  you  must  show  the  landlords,  you  must  show 
the  agents, you  must  show  the  bailiffs  .and  every  single 
man  who  hangs  round  the  rent  office,  if  he  is  against 
the  tenant,  you  can  make  him  suffer  for  it." 

Mr.  LocKWOOD. — If  the  witness  has  no  recollection 
of  the  speech  it  is  no  use  putting  it  to  him.  I  hope 
the  Attorney-General  will  not  take  the  opportunity  of 
proving  this  speech  by  getting  it  on  the  note  now. 

The  Attorney-General.— I  alluded  to  this  speech 
in  my  opening,  and  if  necessary  I  can  prove  it. 

Mr.  T.  Haeeinqton. — This    is    one    of  the  Plan  of. 
Campaign    speeches,  which  the  Attorney-General  said 
he  would  not  go  into. 

The  Attorney-General  (to  witness).— Can  yon 
remember  that  speech  ?— I  have  a  very  bad  memory 
for  speeches. 

The  Peesident. — It  is  no  use  following  it  up  if  the 
witness  does  not  remember. 


Mr.  John  Hammond,  examined  by  Mr.  T.  Haerino- 
TON,  said  : — I  am  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  Carlow, 
a  Poor  Law  guardian,  and  chairman  of  the  Carlow 
Town  Commissioners.  The  Land  League  was 
established  in  Carlow  about  October,  1880.  I  held 
office  in  the  League    as  president  until  its  suppression 


in  1881.  Soon  after,  the  National  League  was 
formed  in  Dublin  ;  in  Carlow  some  time  in  1884.  I 
became  a  member  of  the  National  League  ;  but  I  did 
not  hold  office.  In  my  opinion  the  National  League 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlow  contributed  a  good 
deal  to  the  suppression  of  crime.  We  did  not  pass  any 
resolutions  denouncing  crime,  because,  so  far  as  I 
know,  there  was  no  crime  in  the  district. 

What  class  of  people  joined  the  Land  League  ?— 
Shopkeepers  in  the  town  of  Carlow,  and  farmers  in 
the  rural  district  ;  the  respectable  people  generally. 

By  Mr.  Davitt. — ^Were  there  a  good  many  evictions 
in  that  portion  of  Carlow  ? — I  do  not  think  so  ;  I  do 
not  remember  any. 

And  there  was  no  agrarian  crime  ?— No  agrarian 
crime. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. — Are  you  serious 
in  saying  that  there  were  no  evictions,  or  are  you 
simply  answering  by  rote  ? — I  do  not  remember  any  ; 
I  am  speaking  of  my  district  of  Carlow,  covered  by 
the  operation  of  the  local  branch  of  the  League, 
which  extended  over  two  parishes,  or  an  area  with  a 
radius  of  about  four  miles  from  the  town. 

Were  there  no  evictions  ? — None  that  I  can  call  to 
mind. 

Was  there  any  crime  before  the  establishment  of 
the  Land  League  in  your  district  ? — ^Not  that  I  an; 
aware  of. 

Nor  since  ? — No. 

Nor  any  evictions  ? — No. 

Then  how  could  the  League  prevent  crime  if  there 
was  none  P — ^The  people  were  peacefully  disposed. 

Mr.  W.  Foley  was  then  called  and  examined  by  Mr. 
A.  RuSiiELL.  He  said, — I  am  chairman  of  the  Town 
Commissioners  of  Nenagh,  county  Tipperary,  and  am 
manager  of  the  Leinster  and  Munster  Bank  there.  I 
am  a  member  of  the  National  League  there,  but  I  do 
not  hold  any  office  in  it.  All  the  respectable  people 
in  Nenagh  joined  the  Land  League  ;  I  should  say  five- 
sixths  of  the  inhabitants.  The  effect  of  the  League 
was  to  prevent  crime. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attoeney-GeneeAL.— When 
did  you  become  a  member  of  the  National  League  'f— 
About  two  months  ago.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
old  Land  League  ;  I  was  not  in  Nenagh  at  the  time. 

Did  the  Land  League  keep  an  account  atyour  bank  ? 
— It  did.  The  bank  would  have  the  statements  of 
what  money  passed  through  the  account.  The  National 
League  also  kept  an  account  there.  I  came  to  Nenagh 
in  November,  1886. 

Then  your  evidence  which  you  have  given  in  general 
terms  as  to  the  Land  League  preventing  crime  is  with 
reference  to  what  you  have  seen  since  November, 
1886  ?— Yes.  

The  next  witness  was  Mr.  John  L.  Robinson. 
Examined  by  Mr.  T.  HAEEINQTON,  he  said,— I  am 
chairman  of  the   Kingstown  Town  Commissioners,  and 
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am  also  a  member  of  the  Dublin  Corporation  ;  I  am 
by  profession  an  architect  and  civil  engineer.  I  have 
taken  an  interest  in  Irish  politics  for  a  considerable 
time  ;  I  attended  a  convention  held  by  Mr.  Butt's 
party  in  the  Eotunda  in  Dublin,  which  lasted  three 
days.  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ;  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  National  League  from 
shortly  after  its  foundation.  I  am  also  a  member  of 
■the  Centrar Branch  of  the  National  League. 

I  may  explain,  my  Lords,  that  the  Central  Branch 
is  a  different  organization  from  the  executive  ;  it  is 
a  branch  in  Dublin  which  has  to  do  with  public  meet- 
ings for  the  expression  of  opinion.  (To  witness.) 
You  have  beenintimately  acquainted  with  the  branches 
of  the  National  League  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dub- 
lin ? — Yes.  In  the  coimty  of  Dublin  their  exertions 
have  been  chiefly  directed  towards  registration  ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  funds  were  expended  in  that  way  ; 
the  funds  of  the  local  branches  were  supplemented  by 
the  Central  Branch  for  the  purpose  of  registration- 
Parliamentary,  municipal,  and  Poor  Law. 

At  any  meetings  which  you  attended,  whether  of  the 
Central  Branch  or  of  local  branches,  did  you  ever 
hear  any  expression  of  sympathy  with  crime  or  out- 
rage ? — No  ;  none  whatever.  There  was  no  crime  in 
Dublin  county,  so  occasion  did  not  arise  for  expres- 
sions of  condemnation  of  crime  and  outrage. 

By  Mr.  Davitt. — Your  profession  takes  you  over  a 
good  deal  of  Ireland,  I  presume  ? — Sometimes,  but 
practically  my  business  lies  in  Dublin.  I  know  the 
social  condition  of  the  peasantry  very  well  ;  and  I 
am  aware  that  there  have  been  a  large  number  of 
evictions  in  the  last  ten  years.  I  am  aware  that  the 
Irish  peasants  cling  lovingly  and  tenaciously  to  their 
homes,  and  that  their  homes  have  in  most  cases  been 
built  by  themselves.  Their  being  evicted  for  a  debt 
to  the  landlord  means  that  they  are  turned  out  of 
those  homes.    That  leads  to  outrage  and  crime. 

The  Attobney-Geneeal. — I  have  no  questions  to 
ask.  

t 
Mr.  Robert  Sweeney  was  then  called  and  examined 

by  Mr.  Lionel  Haet.  He  said, — I  reside  at  Bally- 
shannon  and  am  a  J. P.  for  county  Donegal,  and  chair- 
man of  the  Town  Commissioners.  I  remember  the 
Land  League  being  established  in  my  district,  and  I 
remember  the  notices  of  its  suppression  being  pub- 
lished. I  was  not  a  member  of  the  National  League. 
It  was  composed  generally  of  the  respectable  class 
in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  I  believe  that  the 
work  of  the  National  League  in  my  neighbourhood 
had  a  deterring  influence  upon  crime  and  tended  con- 
siderably to  ward  it  off. 

Mr.  Atkinson. — How  did  it  tend Well,  I  do 

Hot  know  that  it  is  worth  asking.  ' 

Mr.  Lionel  Haet.— My  Lords,  I  claim  the  right  to 
put  the  question  suggested  by  Mr.  Atkinson.  (To  wit- 
ness.) How  did  the  League  ward  off  crime  ? — Know- 
ing that  the  League  was  in  existence,  I  believe  that 
the  tenant-farmers  of  the  neighbourhood  appealed  to 


them  and  consulted  with  them  about  their  cases,  and 
they  advised  them  to  interview  their  landlords  and 
see  how  they  could  get  reasonable  reductions  in  a 
constitutional  manner  ;  and,  further,  I  believe  that 
the  existence  of  the  League  in  the  neighbourhood 
tended  to  the  landlords'  conceding  reductions  more 
generally  than  if  there  had  not  been  a  League  there. 


Mr.  E.  Hughes  was  the  next  witness.  Examined  by 
Mr.  Lionel  Haet,  he  said, — I  am  a  miller  in  a 
large  way  of  business  in  Belfast,  and  am  a  justice  of 
the  peace.  I  have  been  vice-president  of  the  National 
League  since  it  was  started.  I  do  not  think  that 
there  was  any  outrage  or  crime  in  the  time  of  its 
existence,  but  the  tendency  of  th^  League  was  against 
crime  by  advising  constitutional  methods.  It  was 
joined  by  respectable  people  in  my  district. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attoeney-Geneeal. — 1 
understand  yon  come  from  Belfast,  where  there  are 
half  a  million  inhabitants  ? — No.  I  think  about 
240,000. 

Mr'.  Thomas  Joseph  Condon,  M.P.,  was  then  called 
and  examined  by  idr.  A.  EtrsSBLL.  He  said, — 
I  am  member  of  Parliament  for  East  Tipperary  ; 
I  reside  in  Clonmel,  and  am  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Poor  Law  Guardians,  an  alderman  of  the 
borough,  and  Mayor  of  Clonmel.  I  have  been  informed 
to-day  that  I  have  just  been  re-elected  mayor.  I  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Land  League.  I  have,  been  en- 
gaged in  political  life  since  1868. 

Were  yon  a  Fenian  ? — I  was.  I  think  I  gave  up 
Feniahism  in  1876. 

When  did  you  next  take  part  in  political  life  at 
all  ? — After  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League  in 
Clonmel,  I  was  mainly  instrumental  in  forming  a 
branch  of  the  Suspects'  Sustenance  Association. 

Had  you  anythingto  do  personally  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  National  League  in  Clonmel  ? — Yes.  Every 
class  of  the  community  was  represented  on  the 
branch — priests,  professional  men,  merchants,traders, 
artisans,  farmers,  and  labourers. 

Have  you  found  that  your  business  was  affected  at 
all  by  the  fact  of  your  starting  the  National  League 
there  ? — Very  much  so.  In  1883  a  meeting  was  held 
in  Clonmel,  at  which  Mr.  Davitt  was  the  principal 
speaker,  and  I  was  one  of  the  principal  promoters  of 
that  meeting,  and  the  week  after  the  meeting  was 
held  several  persons  who  bad  been  dealing  with  me 
sent  in  their  pass-books  immediately,  and  severed 
their  connexion  with  my  business  house,  on  the  ground 
that  I  had  taken  payt  in  this  meeting  ;  and  that  has 
continued  since.  I  am  a  butcher  and  cattle  dealer. 
-  I  suppose  you  have  made  a  great  many  speeches 
since  1883  ? — A  good  many  ;  not  so  many  as  some  of 
my  friends,  but  a  considerable  number.  At  the  meet- 
ings at  which  I  spoke  Government  reporters-  were 
invariably  present  ;  I  think  that  no  speeches  have 
been  put  in  as  evidence. against  me. 
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I  will  refer  yon  to  what  was  said  about  you  by  the 
witness  Mitchell  (reading)  : — 

"  Q. — Do  you  remember  trying  to  buy  some  meat 
in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Condon  ?— Yes.  Q.— Is  that  Mr. 
Condon  the  member  of  Parliament  ? — Yes.  Q. — What 
is  Mr.  Condon  ?— A  butcher.  Q.— Where  ?— In  Clon- 
mel.  Q. — What  happened  when  you  did  that  ;  what 
was  that  ?— In  the  autumn  of  1886  I  had  30  acres  of 
corn  lying  on  the  ground,  rotting  on  the  ground,  and 
I  could  not  get  labourers  to  enable  me  to  do  it  at  any 
price.  I  offered  10s.  a  day,  and  they  were  only  get- 
ting 2s.  6d.  in  the  village,  and  I  could  not  get  them 
at  that  price,  and  the  corn  did  rot,  and  I  never  got  a 
grain  of  it.  Q. — What  happened  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Condon  ? — In  the  autumn  of  1886  I  went  into  Mr. 
Condon's  and  purchased  a  piece  of  meat.  I  had  paid 
his  man  in  the  shop,  and  as  I  was  coming  out  I  met 
Mr.  Condon  coming  in,  and  he  clutched  at  the  meat 
and  I  held  on  to  it,  and  he  turned  round  and  said,  '  If 
I  had  been  in  the  shop  it  would  have  been  the  knife 
you  would  have  got.'  Q. — Mr.  Condon  himself  was  a 
party  to  your  not  being  able  to  get  the  provisions  in 
your  ordinary  way  ? — In  that  transaction.  His  man 
did  not  know  me  that  gave  it  to  me,  and  when  he 
came  in  just  as  I  was  coming  out,  that  is  what  I  told 
you  occurred." 

(To  witness.)  Is  there  any  truth  in  that  at  all  ?-^ 
There  is  not  the  shadow  of  truth  in  it,  or  of  founda- 
tion for  it.  Furthermore,  I  never  saw  Mitchell  in 
my  lifetime.  A  few  months  ago,  in  London,  a  man 
was  pointed  out  to  me  as  having  given  evidence 
against  me  in  this  Commission  ;  but  if  the  man  was 
put  into  that  box  now  I  would  not  know  him. 

I  will  ask  you  one  more  question.  Have  yon  ever 
been  connected  with,  or  connived  at,  crime  or  out- 
rage ? — Certainly  not. 

By  Mr.  Davitt. — I  suppose  you  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  your  county  ? — Fairly  well.  I 
am  aware  that  about  20  years  ago  serious  agrarian 
outrages  occurred  there. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  serious  agrarian  crime, 
or  serious  crime  whatever,  has  occurred  in  Tipperary 
in  the  last  ten  years  P^Well,  not  to  my  knowledge  ; 
I  can  certainly  speak  for  my  own  particular  district  ; 
there  has  not  been  any  serious  agrarian  crime. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. — How  long  have 
you  been  engaged  in  political  life  in  Tipperary  ? — 
Since  1868.  There  were  three  or  four  years  during 
which  I  took  no  active  part — that  is  to  say,  from  the 
time  when  I  severed  my  connexion  with  the  Fenian 
organization  to  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Sus- 
pects' Sustenance  Association  in  Clonmel. 

Where  did  you  join  the  Fenian  body  V — In  Clonmel. 
I  was  admitted  without  taking  an  oath. 

By  whom  ? — By  a  gentleman  who  has  no  connexion, 
direct  or  indirect,  with  this  inquiry,  and  whose  name 
I  do  not  wish  to  mention.  That  was  about  the  end 
of  the  autumn  of  1868 — I  should  say  about  October  or 
November  of  that  year.  I  severed  my  connexion  with 
the  organization  in  1876.  1  told  some  of  my  Fenian 
friends  in  Clonmel  that  I  did  not  think  that  the 
Fenian  organization  as  I  knew  it  was  calculated  to 
fiffect  the  objects   which  it  had  in  view,  and  that  I 


did  not  see  my  way  to  remaining  a  member  of  it  any 
longer. 

Were  you  intimately  acquainted  with  the  members 
of  the  body  in  Tipperary? — I.  knew  a  good  many 
Fenians  scattered  about  the  county,  but  I  did  not 
know  the  body  generally.  I  was  not  a  centre  my- 
self. 

Do  you  remember  the  time  when  O'Donovan  Eossa 
stood  for  Tipperary  ?— I  do,  distinctly.  That  was  in 
November,  1869. 

I  think  he  had  previously  been  convicted  ? — He  was 
then  in  prison.  I  was  a  member  of  O'Donovan  Bossa's 
election  committee  in  Clonmel  ;  I  worked  earnestly 
and  did  all  I  could  to  secure  his  election. 

I  suppose  you  became  acquainted  with  his  supporters 
in  the  county  ? — Well,  with  his  prominent  supporters. 

When  did  you  yourself  stand  ? — I  think  it  was  in 
1885. 

Do  you  remember  convening  a  meeting  in  August, 
1885,  at  Mullinahone  ? — I  do  not. 

Do  you  remember  calling  a  meeting  with  reference 
to  C.  J.  Kickham  ? — I  do  not. 

Were  you  present  at  such  a  meeting  ?— I  was— if 
you  will  specify  the  meeting  ;  I  had  several  meetings 
in  that  connexion. 

In  1885  had  you  a  meeting  ? — The  only  meeting  I 
remember  having  at  Mullinahone  in  connexion  with 
Kickham  was  on  his  funeral.  (Laughter.)  That  was 
the  first,  I  mean,  in  connexion  with  Kickham's  name. 
I  do  not  know  the  exact  date.  • 

Did  you  not  in  August,  1885,  attend  a  meeting  in 
commemoration  of  the  memory  of  Charles  Kickham  ? 
— I  did.  I  think  that  was  the  anniversary  of  his 
funeral.     You  asked  me  if  I  had  convened  a  meeting. 

Was  there  a  large  gathering  of  the  Fenian  party 
there  ?— I  do  not  know.  I  was  not  a  member  of  it  at 
that  time. 

You  have  said  that  on  the  occasion  of  O'Donovan 
Bossa's  election  you  became  acquainted  with  the 
Fenians  of  Tipperary  ? — The  representative  men.  I 
saw  some  of  them  presentat  that  meeting  ;  not  very 
many. 

Kickham  himself  was  a  Fenian  ? — Yes. 

And  died  without  having  severed  his  connexion  with 
the  organization  ? — I  do  not  know.  My  opinion  is 
that  he  did  die  without  severing  his  connexion,  but  I 
do  not  know  it. 

Was  not  that  meeting  practically  a  meeting  of  the 
Fenians  of  county  Tipperary  ? — Oh,  certainly  not. 

Do  you  know  P.  N.  Fitzgerald  ? — Yes.  He  was 
present  at  that  meeting. 

Was  he  a  Fenian  ? — I  knew  him  as  a  Fenian  by 
repute,  but  not  otherwise. 

And  a  prominent  organizer  ? — Not  to  my  actual 
knowledge.  I  believe  he  was  a  f  enian,  but  I  had 
no  reason  for  believing  so  beyond  what  was  known 
to  the  general  public.     I  have  heard  that  he  was, 

Was  John  O'Leary  a  Fenian  ? — I  heard  he  was.  He 
addressed  two  meetings  in  Mullinahone. 

Were  you  with  him  ?— I  was  at  three  of  those  meet- 
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ings  in  MuUinahone.  In  1885  I  was  present  at  a 
meeting  which  John  O'lieary  addressed. 

Were  there  any  other  delegates  from  Dublin  ?— I 
think  Mr.  M'Cartney  Tealing. 

Were  there  any  persons  who  took  a  prominent  part 
in  that  meeting  except  Jt'enians  ? — Except  with  regard 
to  the  contingent  from  my  own  town  I  cannot  say, 
but  I  saw  thousands  of  my  Tipperary  friends  who  I 
knew  were  never  Fenians. 

I  am  talking  of  persons  taking  a  prominent  part  in 
the  proceedings  ? — I  knew  several  who  were  on  the 
platform  who  to  my  knowledge  were  never  Fenians. 

Can  you  give  me  their  names  ? — I  can  get  the  news- 
paper report  if  you  wish. 

Was  that  a  short  time  before  jou  became  a  candi- 
date yourself  ? — It  was  in  August,  1885  ;  it  must  have 
been. 

Did  you  yourself  when  elected  say  that  you  were 
proud  to  beeleetedastheir  representative  and  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  oE  Kossa  and  Mitchel  'I — I  said  niore 
than  that  ;  will  you  finish  the  speech  ?  What  I  said 
was  this,  as  far  as  I  can  remember.  After  thanking 
them  for  electing  me,  I  said  that  the  people  of  Tip- 
perary would  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  O'Donovan 
Kossa,  Mitchel,  and  Dillon  as  far  as  was  com- 
mensurate with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  I  think  that 
those  are  the  exact  words.  I  may  say  that  at  the  time 
when  O'Donovan  Kossa  was  elected  he  was  then  in 
prison  in  England,  and  had  been  subjected  in  one  of  the 
English  prisons  to  what  is  believed  to  be  the  un- 
natural torture  of  having  his  hands  tied  for  35  days 
behind  his  back. 

The  President. — That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question. 

Witness. — When  O'Donovan  Kossa  was  elected  in 
'  1869  he  was  a  Fenian,  and  at  that  time — namely, 
1869,  I  held  those  principles. 

That  the  people  of  Tipperary  would  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  O'Donovan  Kossa  and  Mitchel  and 
Dillon  as  far  as  Parliamentary  representation  was 
concerned  ? — No,  as  far  as  was  commensurate  with 
the  spirit  of  the  time. 

Did  you  know  that  O'Donovan  Kossa  had  been 
advocating  dynamite  in  America  ? — Most  certainly  I 
had  heard  it. 

And  outrage  ? — Of  course,  dynamite  implies  outrage. 

At  this  point  the  Court  adjourned  for  luncheon. 

On  its  re-assembling  Mr,  Atkinson  resumed  the 
cross-examination  of  Mr.  Condon. 

I  was  asking  you  before  the  adjournment  if  you  used 
the  words  I  read  to  you,  and  you  said  you  wished  to 
qualify  thorn,  that  you  said  the  people  of  Tipperary 
were  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  O'Donovan  Kossa 
and  Mitchel  and  Dillon  as  Parliamentary  representa- 
tives ? — I  did  not.  say  that.  I  said  as  far  as  was 
commensurate  with  the  spirit  of  the  time. 

Would  you  wish  to  leave  out  the  words  "  as  Par- 
liamentary representatives  "  ?— I  do  not  remember 
that  I  used  them. 

Then  it  runs  thus — as  far  as  was.  commensurato  with 


the  spirit  of  the  time  the  people  of  Tipperary  were  to 
foUorw  in  the  footsteps  of  Kossa  and  Mitchel  ? — Yes  ; 
I  will  explain  what  I  meant  by  that.  What  I  intended 
to  convey  to  the  people  of  Tipperary  was  this — that 
they  should  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  O'Donovan 
Kossa,  who  was  elected  by  them  in  1869.  But  I  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  of  recommending  them  to  follow 
in  his  footsteps  as  a  dynamiter. 

How  were  the  people  of  Tipperary  to  do  that  as 
far  as  was  commensurate  with  the  spirit  of  the  time  ? 
How  were  they  to  follow  in-  the  footsteps  of  O'Dono- 
van Kossa  ? — My  answer  to  that  question  is  this — that 
the  people  of  Tipperary  would  take  exactly  the  same 
view  of  their  duty  to  the  National  cause  as  they  did 
when  they  elected  Kossa  in  1869. 

Did  you  advise  them  to  become  Fenians  ? — No, 
certainly  not.  The  circumstances  of  the  time  were 
entirely  different. 

Was  Mitchel    ever  a  Parliamentarian  ? — No. 

Nor  Kossa  ?— No. 

Then  they  were  both  Fenians  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
Mitchel  was  a  Fenian. 

Both  had  been  elected  lor  Tipperary  ? — Yes.  Will 
you  permit  me  to  say  that  my  attention  was  called  two 
or  three  days  after  that  speech  was  delivered  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  reported  exactly  in  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  put  it  before  the  Court,  and  I  wrote 
to  the  papers  denying  the  accuracy  of  the  report  and 
repudiated  ip  the  strongest  language  any  sympathy 
with  O'Donovan  Kossa  and  dynamite.  If  1  had  known 
that  that  speech  would  be  brought  before  the  Court,  of 
course  I  could  have  been  prepared  with  all  these  facts. 
I  think  I  wrote  to  the  Clonmd  Chronicle.  I  also 
made  a  speech  at  Clonmel  in  public  repudiating  any 
sympathy  with  O'Donovan  Kossa  as  a  dynamiter. 

This  speech  was  made  just  before  the  election  ?— • 
No,  it  was  made  in  public  after  my  selection  as  a 
candidate  had  been  ratitied  at  a  meeting  of  the  dele- 
gates. 

Were  you  seconded  by  a  man  named  Michael 
Cusack  ? — I  was.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  a 
Fenian  or  not.  My  belief  is  that  he  was  not.  I  have 
no  knowledge  as  to  that. 

Was  he  a  Fenian  ?— I  must  decline  to  answer  that 
question. 

Then  jou  will  not  reveal  Fenian  secrets  ?— Oh, 
certainly  not. 

You  took  no  oath  ? — I  pledged  my  word  of  honour, 
which  is  just  as  binding  on  me. 

What  did  you  pledge  your  word  of  honour  to  ? — To 
bear  true  allegiance  to  the  Irish  Kepublic,  to  obey 
the,  orders  of  superiors,  and  to  be  ready  to  take  up 
arms  at  a  moment's  notice.    That  was  the'substance. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  CusacK  had 
changed  bis  opinions  and  actions  when  he  seconded 
you  from  what  they  had  been  before  ? — He  had  been 
identiBed  with  the  constitutional  movement  for  the 
first  eight  or  nine  years, and  on  that  I  ground  my  belief 
that  be  was  not  a  Fenian. 
,    Do  you  recognize  that  photograph  ? 
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The  photograph  having  been  handed  to  the  witness 
and  looked  at  by  him,  he  said, — That  is  a  photograph  of 
the  men  on  the  platform  at  the  Kickham  anniversary. 
'  Crnss-examination  continued. — Are  not  they  all 
Fenians  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  was  not  a  Fenian  at  the 
time.  I  knew  some  of  them  by  reputation,  bub  not 
personally.  I  knew  John  O'Leary.  He  came  from 
pork  to  be  present  at  the  meeting. 

Was  he  a  Fenian  ? — I  believe  he  was,  but  I  have  no 
personal  knowledge. 

How  did  it  come  about  that  this  photograph  was 
taken  ? — A  photographer  of  Limerick  accoKipaaied 
the  Limerick  contingent  at  the'anniversary,  and  while 
we  were  on  the  platform  he  took  the  photograph. 
That  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

Patrick  Guinness,  of  Preston,  is  not  he  a  Fenian  ? — 
I  do  not  know  him  at  all,  not  even  by  repute. 

How  was  it  that,  with  two  exceptions,  none  of 
these  men  resided  in  Tipperary  ? — Oh,  I  cannot  tell 
you. 

What  brought  Ihem  together  ?— To  do  honour  to  the 
memory  of  Charles  Kickham. 

He  had  been  a  Fenian  ? — Oh,  certainly. 

Do  you  remember  a  meeting  on  November  20,  1887, 
at  Stepaside  after  the  National  Le.ngue  h^d  been  esta- 
blished 'i — I  may  have  been  there,  but  I  think  I  only 
attended  two  meetings  in  county  Dublin. 

Do  you  know  a  man  named  Stephen  O'Donoghuo  ?-^ 
No. 

Have  you  heard  of  him  ?— I  have. 

What  was  he  ? — I  do  not  know  what  he  was.  I 
know  nothing  at  all  about  him. 

Did  you  make  this  speech  : — '*  I  hops  the  young 
men  I  see  around  me  to-day  are  prepared  to  face  any 
consequence  to  work  out  the  regeneration  of  their 
motherland,  that  they  will  be  guided  by  the  example 
ef  Stephen  O'Donoghue  "  ?— I  have  no  recollection 
of  making  such  a  speech.  I  do  not  know  who  ho 
was,  and  I  shoold  not  be  likely  to  make  a  reference 
to  a  man  I  did  not  know. 

Had  there  been  a  Fenian  raid  in  1867  at  Stepaside  ? 
— I  do  not  know. 

Was  not  a  police  barrack  there  attacked  in  1867  ? — 
I  may  have  heard  of  it,  but  I  do  not  remember. 

I  will  read  you  the  rest  of  the  sp^eoh  : — "If  yon 
do  not  prove  in  your  actions  what  you  speak  in  your 
sentiments  it  will  go  for  naught.  I  hope  the  Govern- 
ment will  learn  from  the  sufferings  of  Mr.  O'Brien 
that  their  prisons  can  be  pierced.  In  Mitchelstown 
they  got  a  theescawn  of  shillelaghs."  What  is  meant 
by  a  "  theescawn  "  ?  Do  you  understand  Irish  ? — 
Very  little. 

Do  you  recognize  any  word  in  Irish  that  it  is  in- 
tended for  ? — There  is  a  word  in  Irish  which  is  gene- 
rally understood  as  a  small  measure. 

Did  you  use  that  word  ? — I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.— I  will  ask  you  this 
short  question— Will  you  swear  you  did  not  use  it  ?— I 
will  not  swear  I  did  not. 


Mr.  Atkinson  (continuing  to  read)  : — 

"  They  made  a  determined  effort  to  walk 'upon  our 
men  in  the  streets  of  Mitchelstown,  but  they  got  an 
earnest  of  what  shillelaghs  could  do  versus  batons.  I 
hope  you  will  give  them  no  opportunity  of  tripping 
you  up  :  but  do  not  suppose  I  preach  anything  like 
cowardly  counsel  for  a  moment.  At  the  same  time,  I 
would  advise  you  not  to  run  blindly  into  any  net  they 
may  spread  for  you.  We  are  now  near  the  time  when 
we  can  write  the  epitaph  on  Emmet's  tomb." 

Witness. — I  do  not  remember  having  made  use  e£ 
language  anything  like  that. 

Do  you  remember  whether  you  made  any  speech  at 
all  ?— I  think  I  did  say  a  few  words  at  Stepaside. 

The  Pkesident. — A  very  direct  question  has 
already  been  put  to  you  by  my  brother  Judge.  I 
will  ask  you  now.  Will-  yon  swear  you  did  not 
make  that  speech,  leaving  out   about  the  shillelaghs  ? 

Witness.— I  cannot  swear  that,  but  so  far  as  my 
memory  serves  me  I  did  not  make  it. 

Mr.  Atkinson. — Was  compensation  amounting  to 
£1,000  awarded  to  a  policeman  named  Leahy  who  was 
injured  at  Mitchelstown  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  interest  yourself  in  resisting  the  payment 
of  that  tax  ? — I  did. 

On  April  2,  1888,  were  you  present  at  a  meeting  at 
Mitchelstown  with  Mr.  T.  Heaiy  and  Mr.  W. 
O'Brien  ? — I  was,  and  I  spoke. 

Did  Mr.  Healy  say  this  :— 

' '  Of  all  the  impudent  things  that  he  had  ever  heard 
the  most  impudent  was  this  proposal  to  put  £1,000 
upon  the  head  of  this  policeman.  Why,  his  mother 
would  sell  half  a  dozen  sons  likn  him  for  half  the 
money.  .  .  .  The  curious  thing  was  that  if  Mr, 
Leahy  had  been  killed  outright  he  would  have  cost 
the  ratepayers  nothing  at  all.  Surely  British  laws 
were  queer.  If  they  killed  a  policeman  it  would 
cost  them  nothing  ;  but,  pare  the  nail  of  his  little 
finger,  and  it  was  £1,000  to  him." 

Did  you  make  any  protest  against  that  speech  ? — I  did 
not  hear  it.  I  was  absent  during  the  delivery  of  the 
greater  part  of  that  speech,  and  that  was  proved  at 
the-trial  which  ensued.  I  was  sent  to  prison  not 
only  for  a  speech  which  I  did  not  deliver,  but  actually 
for  a  speech  which  I  did  not  hear.  I  afterwards  saw 
a  report  of  the  speech.  I  did  not  hoar  that  part  of 
Mr.  Healy's  speech  which  you  have  read. 

Have  you  any  books  of  the  National  League  ? — No. 
I  do  not  remember  that  resolutions  were  passed  con- 
demning landgrabbers  and  grassgrabbers  ;  but  I  have 
no  doubt  there  were  such  resolutions.  I  remember 
that  it  was  proposed  that  a  vigilance  committee  should 
be  appointed  in  our  branch,  and  that  lists  should  be 
drawn  up  and  sent  to  the  members  of  the  League  of 
persons  who  deserved  to  be  boycotted. 

Who  kept  the  books  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  could  not 
tell  you  who  was  secretary. 

What  office  did  yon  hold  in  the  branch  at  Clonmel  ? 
— I  have  been  vice-president  during  the  last  three 
yean. 

Were  lists  of  persons  to  be  boycotted  drawn  up  by 
your  branch,  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  which  has 
been  referred  to  ?— Not  as  fai  as  I  am  aware. 
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Do  you  know  J.  P.  Hayes  ? — I  do  not. 

Did  you  ever  know  a  man  of  that  name  who  lived 
in  London  ? — No,  on  no  occasion. 

Do  you  remember  ever  introducing  a  man  of  that 
name  to  anybody  as  a  person  of  your  own  way  of 
thinking  ? — ^No. 

Did  you  know  J.  P.  Hayes,  who  was  a  Fenian? — No. 

You  say  you  never  knew  Mitchell,  who  has  been 
examined  here  as  a  witness  ? — Never. 

You  knew  he  had  been  boycotted  ? — Not  until 
recently. 

Had  he  been  boycotted  you  would  not  have  supplied 
him  with  anything  from  your  shop  ?-^Certainly  not. 

Had  you  a  butcher's  shop  at  the  time  to  which 
Mitchell's  evidence  refers  ? — I  had. 

Since  this  man  gave  his  evidence  have  you 
ascertained  whether  he  was  supplied  with  meat  by 
your  attendant  ? — No  ;  the  attendant,  who  was  an 
anti-Nationalist,  has  gone  to  Australia,  I  think.  As 
he  is  no  longer  in  the  country,  I  could  not  ascertain 
whether  Mitchell  was  supplied  by  him  with  meat  or 
not. 

You  know  Mitchell  ? — No.  I  am  well  kcown  in 
Clonmel. 

Did  you  ever  prevent  any  man  from  procuring  meat 
at  your  shop  ? — I  remember  that  once  I  myself  re- 
fused to  sell  meat  to  a  man  named  Malcolmson.  He 
was  an  agent  of  the  Laud  Corporation  Company.  It 
was  in  the  early  part  of  1885  that  I  refused  to  supply 
him.  I  told.him  that  I  would  not  supply  any  agent  of 
the  Land  Corporation. 

Did  you  ever  attempt  to  take  meat  from  a  man  who 
had  been  supplied  in  your  shop  ? — No. 

Has  such  a  thing  ever  occurred  in  your  shop  ? — I 
have  inquired  of  the  woman  who  is  generally  in  the 
shop,  and  she  says  that  no  such  incident  ever  occurred 
in  her  presence.  Mitchell  has  said  that  I  was  present 
on  the  occasion  referred  to  by  him.  I  was  not. 
The  incident  could  not  have  occurred  without  my 
knowledge. 

Mitchell  must  have  invented  it,  then  ? — It  could  not 
have  occurred.  I  never  saw  him.  1  never  knew  him  ; 
nor  do  I  know  him  now.  The  story  is  a  pure  fabrica- 
tion as  far  as  I  know. 

Ee-examined  by  Mr.  LocKwoqp. — Did  you  ever  see 
in  any  newspaper  that  the  incident  which  my  learned 
friend  has  referred  to  was  attributed  to  you  ?— Never. 

The  Pbbsideut. — The  witness  denies  that  he  ever 
used  such  language  as  this — "  If  I  h»d  been  in  the 
shop  it  would  have  been  the  knife  you  would  have 
got."  Except  as  a  contradiction  of  the  testimony  of 
another  witness,  this  part  of  his  evidence  is  not  very 
material,  because  he  expressly  admits  that  he  did  re- 
fuse to  supply  somebody  else  with  meat. 

Mr.  LOCKWOOD. — Did  you  know  Kickham  ?— I  did. 
No  man  was  more  respected  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  he  lived.  He  was  respected  by  all  classes, 
even  by  men  who  difEered  diametrically  from  hira  in 
politics.  He  was  a  man  of  literary  attainments.  His 
poems  and  novels  were  known  in  almost  every  bome> 


stead  in  Tipperary.  His  funeral  was  the  largest  I 
ever  saw,  and  was  attended  by  all  classes. 

P.  N.  Fitzgerald  and  John  O'Leary  have  been  men- 
tioned. Were  these  men  friends  of  the  League  ? — I 
know  that  they  are.  two  of  the  most  direct  opponents 
of  the  National  League  and  of  its  policy.  I  have 
heard  that  Kickham  was  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the 
League. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  Leahy  tax,  to  which  you 
are  said  to  have  oSered  resistance.  What  form  did 
the  resistance  take  P — Hefusal  to  pay  the  tax.  Legal 
proceedings  were  taken,  and  those  proceedings  were 
pending  at  the  time  to  which  Mr.  Atkinson  referred  a 
short  while  ago. 

Did  you  ever  intend  to  express  any  sympathy  what- 
ever with  the  dynamite  policy  of  O' Donovan  Eossa  ? 
— Never.  On  the  contrary,  I  publicly  repudiated  any 
feeling  of  sympathy  with  the  dynamite  policy  in  a 
speech  which  I  delivered  from  the  balcony  of  the  chief 
hotel  in  Clonmel.  O'Donovan  Eossa  was  elected  to 
Parliament  in  1869.  I  do  not  know  who  paid  his  ex- 
penses, but  I  heard  afterwards  in  conversation  that  a 
sum  of  £250  was  contributed  by  the  Carlton  Club. 

The  Pbesidbnt. — That  is  ridiculous.  These  state- 
ments should  not  be  made  unless  some  foundation  is 
adduced  for  them. 

Witness. — If  I  had  known  that  I  should  be  examined 
upon  this  point,  I  think  I  should  now  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  prove  the  statement. 

The  Pbesidbnt. — Then  you  had  better  defer  making 
it  until  you  are  in  a  position  to  prove  it, 

Mr.  LOCKWOOD. — This  Leahy  tax  arose  out  of  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  attack  by  the 
police  upon  the  people  at  Mitchelstown  ? — Yes  ;  it 
was  in  the  affray  that  Leahy  got  injured. 

How  many  men  lost  their  lives  on  that  occasion  ?^ 
Three  men  were  murdered.  Strong  feeling  still  exists 
in  consequence  of  what  took  place  on  that  occasion. 

When  was  the  speech  made  in  which  you  repudiated 
any  feeling  of  sympathy  with  the  dynamite  policy  ? — 
In  the  latter  part  of  November,  1886,  immediately 
after  theTipperaryConvention,at  which  I  was  elected. 


Mr.  Eeid.— The  next  witness,  my  Lord,  will  give 
evidence  bearing  on  the  testimony  of  the  informer 
Coleman. 

Thomas  Berrane,  examined  by  Mr.  Eeid,  said, — I 
live  at  Ardagh,  Mayo,  about  two  miles  from  Cross- 
molina-  I  was  secretary  of  the  Ardagh  Land  League, 
^nd  am  on  the  committee  of  the  branch  of  theNational 
League.  I  knew  Macaulay,  who  was  convicted  in 
coimexion  with  the  Crossmolina  conspiracy.  He  lived 
at  Deel  Castle.  He  was  never  a  member  of  the 
Ardagh  League,  nor  did  any  member  of  the  Macaulay 
family  belong  to  it.  He  was,  in  fact,  an  active  oppo- 
nent of  the  Land  League,  like  his  father.  The  people 
who  lived  in  the  same  townland  with  him  would  not 
joip  the  League.  The  u^ckbitants  ot  all  the  otbei 
.  townlands  did,* 
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Cross-examined   by    SIR   H.  James. — Were   you   a 
member  of  the  Land  League  ?— I  was  the  secretary. 
When  did   that   come   to  an  end  ?— ^hen  it  was  sup- 


That  would  be  about  October,  1881  ?-r-l  do  not  re- 
member the  4a'te. 

How  long  after  that  was  the  National  League 
formed  ? — Some  time  after  ;  I  cannot  recall  to 
memory  exactly  how  long,  but  I  know  it  was  not 
long.  I  do  not  think  it  was  two  years.  I  joined  it 
as  soon  as  it  was  formed.  I  was  only  a  member  ;  I 
had  a  voice  on- the  committee,  but  I  had  no  books. 

Are  you  an  elected  member  of  the  committee  ?— I 
am. 

Was  there  a  secretary  ? — Yes,  William  Clarke  was 
treasurer  of  the  Land  League  and  is  secretary  of  the 
National  League.  Clarke  was  secretary  of  the 
National  League  in  1882  and  1883. 

Have  you  any  book  with  you  ? — ^No. 

Where  do  you  think  the  books  of  the  National 
League,  with  the  list  of  members,  are  ? — In  Mr. 
Clarke's  possession. 

You  are  quite  sure  that  in  that  book  the  name  of 
Thomas  Macaulay  does  not  appear  ? — Never. 

Have  you  looked  in  the  book? — Never.  (Laughter.) 
Macaulay  was  not  there  to  have  his  name  on. 

Have  you  looked  in  the  book  containing  the  list  of 
members  ? — Yes,  of  the  Land  League. 

Of  the  National  League  ? — He  is  not  in  the  country. 

Have  you  looked  in  the  book  that  Clarke  has  con- 
taining the  list  of  members  ? — I  can  swear  his  name 
is  not  in  that,  safely. 

Have  you  looked  in  the  book  that  Clarke  keeps  ? — 
I  have  looked  at  one  several  times  ;  every  time  I 
have  looked  there  have  been  additional  names  on  it. 

Have  you  looked  in  the  hook  to  see  if  Macaulay's 
name  is  in  the  list  of  members  ?^Yes,  three  weeks 
ago. 

You  are  quite  sure  Macaulay's  name  is  not  in  it  ? — 
Yes,  I  am. 

Did  yOQ  look  three  weeks  ago  to  see  if  Thomas 
Macaulay's  name  was  there  ? — I  did  not  know  I  was 
coming  here  until  last  Friday.  The  book  that  was 
spoken  about  to  me  was  the  Land  League  book. 
Macaulay's  name  is  not  in  the  National  League  book, 
I  can  safely  say. 

Did  you  look  in  the  book  to  see  ? — I  did  not. 

You  knew  this  man  Thomas  Macaulay  well  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  present  at  a  meeting  at  which  a  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Scrab  Nally  was  present  ?— I  was 
not. 

Was  Thomas  Macaulay  present  at  that  meeting  ? — I 
heard  so. 

On  the  platform  ?—I  hoard  he  was  at  the  meeting  i 
that  was  all  I  heard. 

Prominently  at  the  meeting,  so  that  people  saw  him 
on  the  platform  ?— I  do  not  know  how  the  meeting 
was  carried  on  ;    I  heard  he  was  there. 

Did  you  hear  of  his  speaking  at  all  a^out  the  Icisll 
Bepflbjioan  BifttbethQO^  ivrNo,  I  did  not. 


Do  you  know  Andrew  Coleman  ?— Yes.     • 

Was  Thomas  Macaulay  an  opponent  of  the  Land 
League  ? — Yes. 

Was  he  a  Fenian  ? — I  cannot  tell  what  he  was.  By 
rumour  he -was,  but  I  cannot  swear  whether  he  was  or 
not.    He  was  looked  upon  as  a  Fenian. 

Was  the  meeting  at  which  you  say  you  heard  he  was 
a  Land  League  meeting  ? — It  was. 

He  was  present  at  the  Land  League  meeting  and  aa 
far  as  you  know  he  was  a  Fenian  ? — I  was  told  that 
he  went  there  to  prevent  that  meeting. 

Well,  bat  you  know  he  did  not  prevent  it. 

Mr.  E,  T.  Eeid.— You  have  been  asked  if  you  knew 
Coleman  ?---Yes,  I  knew  him. 

What  sort  of  reputation  did  he  bear  ? 

Sir  H.  James. — My  Lords,  I  object  to  my  learned 
friend  putting  that  question. 

The  President.— I  think  it  should  not  be  put. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Ebid. — I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to 
it.  (To  witness.)  Do, you  remember  when  Macaplay 
was  arrested  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  National  League  had 
been  established  in  Ardagh  when  he  was  arrested  ?— 
Itwasnot.  The  National  League  was  established  there 
xn  September  or  October,  1884,  and  this  man  was  con- 
victed months  before  that,  as  far  as  Ardagh  National 
Leagae  is  concerned. 


Joseph  Kelly  was  the  next  witness  called.  He  was 
examined  by  Mr.  T.  Haeringtoit.  Witness  said, — 
I  am  a  shopkeeper  in  Crossmolina,  about  three 
miles  from  the  district  where  the  last  witness 
came  from.  There  was  a  branch  of  the  Land 
League  in  Crossmolina.  It  was  formed  there  in 
order  to  come  under  the  heading  of  the  Parnell 
Eelief  Fund.  It  did  not  hold  meetings  regularly. 
The  people  were  in  a  wretched  state  at  the  time, 
and  there  were  two  other  relief  funds  going  on,  and 
the  same  conamittee  distributed  all  the  relief.  I 
know  Joseph  and  William  Hogan.  I  was  president  of 
the  Land  League  ;  not  a  particle  of  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  anybody.  Any  one  who  wished 
to  join  it  did  so  ;  but  no  one  joined  it  but  those  who 
needed  relief  most.  (Laughter.)  I  knew  very  little 
about  Thomas  Daly  ;  he  is  the  man  who  has  since 
been  convicted  for  the  Crossmolina  conspiracy  ;  he 
was  only  a  very  short  time  in  Crossmolina.  He  was  a 
rival  in  trade  of  the  Hogans— their  next-door  neigh- 
bour ;  there  was  nothing  between  them  but  just  the 
bare  wall.  (Laughter.)  I  was  always  on  good  terms 
with  the  Hogans  and  am  now.  While  I  was  president 
of  the  League  I  dealt  with  the  Hogans  for  anything  % 
bad  not  myself,  and  I  have  dealt  'With  them  all  the- 
time  since,  I  knew  very  little  about  Thomas 
Macaulay  ;  he  very  seldom  came  to  our  side  of  the 
town  ;  the  river  divides  it  ;  he  was  more  on  the  south 
side  ;  I  live  on  the  north  side  ;  he  had  no  connexion 
with  the  branch  of  the  League  while  he  was  there  j 
fae  was  not  a  member  of  the  Land  Leagae  ;  he  wcotQ 
a  IgJJiei;  in  tho:  Oom'ivgM  Z'fJwaj'A  denyingLiJiat  hB 
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had  anything  at  all  to  do  with  it.  Higgins  does  not 
belong  to  Crossmoliua  ;  he  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Crossmolina  branch. 

Did  you  ever  hear  whether  the  man  Hogan  took  any 
evicted  land  ? — No,  he  never  did  ;  he  took  a  farm  of 
land  that  a  man  named  M'Gillis  bad,  who  gave  up'the 
farm,  and  Hogan  took  it  ;  that  is  all  the  evicted 
land. 

is  Ballina  a  considerable  distance  away  from  Cross- 
moliba  ? — Yes,  it  is  six  miles  away  from  Crossmo- 
lina. 

Cross-examined  by  SlB  H.  Jambs. — You  used  to 
deal  with  William  Hogan  ? — Very  little  was  in  his 
way  that  I  required  ;  I  could  dress  a  man  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  myself.     (Laughter.) 

When  were  you  in  the  Land  League  ? — I  was  the 
president  of  the  Crossmolina  Land  League.  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  A'dagh  Land  League.  I  carry 
On  my  business  in  Crossmolina. 

Were  any  books  kept  ? — I  believe  there  was  some 
list  kept  ;  but  not  by  me,  by  Mr.  M'Conniok,  the 
secretary. 

Is  he  alive  now  ? — Ho  is. 

Has  he  a  shop  ? — He  has  ;  he  is  at  Crossmolina. 

And  if  Macaulay  was  a  member  his  name  would 
appear  in  the  book  ? — He  was  not  a  member,  because 
I  used  to  have  to  see  the  names  that  were  on  the  list. 

Was  Macaulay  a  Fenian  ? — I  oanaot  tell,  Sir. 

Did  yon  ever  see  him  at  a  Land  League  meeting  ? — 
I  never  did. 

Do  you  remember  the  meetings  Mr.  Scrab  Nally 
attended  ? — No,  he  is  something  like  six  miles  away 
from  where  I  stay. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  R.T.Rbid. — Macaulay  had  been 
arrested  long  before  our  National  League  was  started. 
I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  M'Cormick  bad  the  Land 
League  books  ;  the  Land  League  was  suppressed  long 
ago,  and  we  only  had  it  to  qualify  us  to  get  some 
relief  from  the  Pamell  fund.  We  never  had  any 
meetings  of  the  Land  League  at  Crossmolina. 


John  M'Carthy, of  Killeen, county  Longford, was  next 
called  and  examined  by  Mr.  Reid. 

My  Lords,  this  relates  to  the  evidence  of  the 
informer  lago. 

Witness  said  : — I  belong  to  the  part  of  the  country 
from  which  lago  came.  I  am  a  farmer  and  juryman  of 
county  Longford. 

lago  said  that  Clarke  was  president,  M'Carthy 
secretary,  and  Lennan  treasurer  of  the  Land  League. 
Were  you  in  point  of  fact  secretary  of  either  the 
National  or  the  Land  League  ? — Never.  I  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Land  League,  I  became  president  of  the 
National  League  in  1885.  I  knew  the  character  and 
reputation  of  lago. 

Is  he  a  man  whom  yon  would  believe  upon  oath  ? — 
I  would  not,  and  I  believe  none  in  the  county 
Hrould. 

Examination  continued. — The  treasurer  kept  the 
I/and  League  books  giving  an    account   of   the  money 


handed  in  by  each  collector.  I  do  not  remember  aa 
occasion  when  some  bonfires  are  said  to  have  been 
lighted  in  connexion  with  some  rent  reductions,  as  I 
was  in  prison  as  a  suspect  at  the  time.  I  know  several 
persons  named  M'Nally,  but  I  do  not  know  which  one 
was  alluded  to  by  the  witness  lago  as  a  moonlighter. 
At  the  time  that  lago  said  a  meeting  of  certain  men 
he  named  was  held,  as  the  result  of  which  shots  were 
fired  at  Scanlan.the  Land  League  had  been  suppressed 
in  the  parish.  It  was  suppressed  about  six  weeks 
before  the  date  of  that  outrage.  I  was  present  at 
nearly  every  meeting  of  the  Land  League,  and  at  no 
time  did  any  discussion  take  place  as  to  firing  shots 
or  committing  any  outrage  at  all.  The  incident  of 
the  firing  at  Scanlan  took  place  after  the  Land  League 
was  suppressed, and  a  year  or  more  before  the  National 
League  came  into  existence.  Hart,  who  was  men- 
tioned by  lago  as  president  of  the  League,  is  now  in 
America. 

Did  this  ever  take  place — that  Hart  told  lago,  in 
your  presence,  that  he  got  moriey  from  the  Central 
League  ? — No. 

The  PSESinENT. — I  do  not  think  lago  says  that 
this  witness  was  present. 

Mr.  Reid. — 1  think  he  says  he  was  my  Lord. 
This  is  the  evidence  given  by  lago  :— 

"  Except  committing  these  outrages,  did  ynu  do 
anything;  to  earn  the  money  ? — I  often  did. 

"  What  did  you  do  (I  am  speaking  of)  for  Hart  ?— I 
often  gave  a  stroke  back  and  forwards. 

"Was  there  any  statement  made  at  these  meetings 
of  the  committee  as  to  where  this  money  came  from  ? 
— It  came  from  the  League. 

"  That  is  the  money  that  Hart  gave  you  ? — Yes. 

"  Who  was  it  stated  that  ? — Hart  told  me  himself. 

"  What  did  he  tell  you  as  to  where  he  got  the 
monsy  ? — He  told  mo  he  got  it  from  Dublin. 

"  Hart  told  you  ?— Yes. 

' '  Did  he  say  from  whom  he  got  it  in  Dublin  ? — 
From  the  League." 

No,  my  Lord,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  &tatement 
was  alleged  to  be  made  in  this  witnesn's  presence. 
(Tq  witness.)  Do  you  know  a  man  called  Kane  ? — 
Yes,  but  I  could  not  say  whether  or  not  he  was  a 
member  of  the  League. 

Was  lago  a  meipber  of  the  League  ? — I  have  made 
inquiry  from  a  member  of  the  couimitteo  of  his  dis- 
trict, and  I  am  told  that  he  did  hold  a  card. 

Was  lago  on  the  committee  of  the  League  ? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

So  far  as  you  know,  was  there  on  the  part  of  the 
Land  League  or  the  National  League  any  sympathy 
with  crime  or  outrage,  or  any  encouragement  to  it  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

Cros,s-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. — Who  did  the  man 
lago  associate  with  ? — He  pushed  himself  upon  every 
sort  of  people.  I  have  seen  respectable  people  turn 
away  from  him  when  he  introduced  his  discourse  to 
them.  He  used  to  work  at  daily  labour,  but  not 
regularly. 

Did  he  associate  at  all  with  the  police  ? — I  never 
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heard  it,  except  what  I   have   read  in  the  proceedings 
of  this  Commission. 

If  you  were    to    hear   that   he   got   monay  t'rum  the 
police,  you  would  not  contradict  it  ? — No. 


Sib  H.  JiMES.— There  are  a  great  many  matters 
with  respect  to  this  branch  of  the  League,  my  Lord, 
fhat  we  wish  to  refer  to,  and  I  shall  therefore  ask 
leave  to  postpone  the  cross-examination  of  this  wit- 
ness till  to-morrow  morning. 

Mr.  Keid. — My  learned  friend  puts  us  in  somewhat 
of  a  difficulty,  as  we  had  expected  that  this  witness's 
cross-examination  would  last  the  day.  I  may  tell 
yoiu:  Lordships  that  we  are  very  near  the  end  of  our 
case.  To-morrow  morning  Sir  Charles  Eussell  will 
have  to  call  one  or  two  witnesses,  and  there  are  two 
other  witnesses  that  we  propose  to  call.  Under  those 
circumstances  I  had  hoped  my  friend  would  be  able 
to  complete  the  cross-examination  of  this  witness. 

The  President. — Cannot  you  go  on  with  any  other 
witness  ? 

Mr.  Keid. — The  other  witnesses  are  not  available, 
my  Lord,  as  they  are  not  in  London. 

The  President. — Will  they  be  here  to-morrow 
morning  ? 

Mr.  Eeid. — One  will  be,  my  Lord,  but  I  shall  have 
to  make  a  special  application  ,with  regard  to  one 
person. 

The  President. — I  cannot  insist  upon  Sir  Henry 
James  going  on  now. 

Mr.  Keid. — No,  my  Lord,  but  I  make  this  state- 
ment that  you  may  appreciate  our  position. 

The  President. — Quite  so.  I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  that  we  are  so  near  the  end  of  the  case.  Then 
we  will  adjourn  now. 

The  Court  adjourned  at  25  minutes  past  3  o'clock. 


FRIDAY,  JULY  12. 
The  Special  Commission  held  their  106th  sitting  to- 
day   in    No.  1    Probate    Court   of  the  Eoyal  Courts  of 

Justice. 
The  Commissioners  havinz  taken  their  seats   on  the 

bench  at  25  minutes  to  H  o'clock, 

Sir  0.  EusSEH.  said,— I  had  intended,  my  Lords, 
to  call  Mr.  Soames  first  this  morning,  but  he  has  had 
no  notice  of  that  intention.  Mr.  Soames  undertook 
to  make  a  list  that  I  asked  him  for,  and  I  would  ask 
him  now  to  produce  in  Court  a  list  of  all  payments 
made  by  him  to  witnesses,  and  of  all  his  correspond- 
ence to  his  agents  in  Ireland,  America,  and  elsewhere. 

The  Attorney-General. — I  cannot  undertake,  my 
Lords,  to  produce  these  documents,  nor  can  I  see  on 
what  grotinds  they  are  called  for. 

Sib  C.  EtrssELL. — I  shall  hope  to  show  my  grounds 
for  asking  for  them  when  I  examine  Mr.  Soames. 


Mr.  Jonathan   Hogg  was  then  called  and  examined 
by  Sib  C.  Kussbll.    He  said,— I   am  a  merchant  in 


Dublin,  and  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Loyal 
and  Patriotic  Union^the  general,  active  committee. 

Is  there  a  finance  committee? — There  is,  but  I  am  not 
a  member  of  it.  I  do  not  recollect  at  the  present 
moment  who  were  the  members  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee. The  secretary  is  here,  and  he  will  give  you 
all  information.  I  do  not  recollect  any  of  the  names 
at  the  present  moment. 

Are  there  any  tx  officio  members  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee ?  The  president  and  vice-president — are  they  ? 
— I  think  not.  I  cannot  tell  you  who  were  the  mem- 
bers of  the  finance  committee  in  1886,  but  they  weie 
the  same  as  at  present,  unless  any  have  been  removed 
by  death.  I  was  never  a  member  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee. 

When  was  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  insti- 
tuted ? — I  joined  it  in  1886 — I  think  January,  1886, 
though  it  might  have  been  December,  1885.  Mr. 
Houston  has  always  been  the  secretary.  The  banking 
account  of  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  was  kept  at 
the  Bank  of  Ireland  in  Dublin.  So  far  as  I  know 
they  had  no  account  in  London. 

Do  you  know  of  a  publication  called  "  Parnellism 
Unmasked  "  ? — I  know  of  its  existence.  I  have  seen 
it,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  when  it  appeared.  I  should 
think  I  saw  it  in  1886  :  certainly  not  before. 

What  was  the  function  or  object  of  the  Loyal  and 
Patriotic  Union  ? — To  maintain  the  union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

.  Would  it  be  correct  to  say  that  it  was  an  anti-Land 
League  association  ? — It  was  opposed  to  everything 
that  tended  to  the  separation  of  the  two  countries. 

It  has  been  called  anti-Parnellite  by  Mr.  Houston  ; 
is  that  correct  ? — So  far  as  Parnellism  is  concerned 
in  the  separation  of  the  two  countries    that  is  correct. 

When  was  the  London  office  establi^ed  ? — In  lSi!6, 
at  Palace-chambers,  Westminster. 

Did  the  association  employ  itself  in  the  issue  of 
various  pamphlets  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  a  pamphlet  called  "  Ipse  Dixit," 
written  by  Mr.  Webb  ?— Yes. 

Was  that  paid  for  by  the  association  ? — I  cannot 
answer  questions  as  to  payments  by  the  association. 
The  secretary  is  here,  and  will  give  you  full  informa- 
tion as  to  that. 

Do  you  say  you  do  not  know  that  ? — I  believe  it 
to  be  so,  but  I  might  make  a  statement  that  is  in- 
correct. I  should  think  it  was  publisheu  towards  the 
end  of  1886.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the  price 
was  200  guineas. 

Was  that  a  publication,  though  of  high  literary 
merit,  of  the  nature  of  "  Parnellism  Unmasked  "  'i^- 
I  cannot  say,  as  I  never  read  "  Parnellism  Un- 
masked." 

When  did  you  first  learn  that  Mr.  Houston 
was  in  communication  with  Pigott  ? — Not  until  subse- 
quent to  my  return  from  America.  I  went  to  America 
in  February,  1887,  and  returned  in  August  of  that 
year.  It  was  not  until  subsequent  to  that  that  I  heard 
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of  it.  I  never  saw  Mr.  Pigott  in  my  life,  and  never 
had  any  communication  with  him.  I  learnt  of  Mr. 
Houston  having  been  in  communication  with  Pigott 
in  conversation  about  the  letters. 

Did  you  learn  that  Mr.  Houston  had  been  in  com- 
munication with  Mr.  Flanagan  ? — I  did  not. 

Did  yon  learn  that  he  had  been  in  communication 
with  The  Times  ?— Yes.  I  learntthat  from  Mr. Houston 
himself.  I  did  not  hear  the  matter  discussed  at  meet- 
ings of  the  board  ;  I  heard  of  it  in  private  and  casual 
conversation. 

Did  you  know  that  Mr.  Houston  had  been  engaged 
as  paid  agent  of  The  Times  in  connexion  with  this 
case  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

Is  Mr.  Houston  still  in  the  service  of  the  associa- 
tion and  receiving  a  salary  ? — Certainly. 

Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  of  any  book 
which  will  give  the  names  of  the  finance  committee 
in  1886  ? — I  expect  there  is  such  a  book,  but  I  have 
not  seen  it. 

You  are,  I  think,  a  Dublin  man,  and  have  lived 
there  all  your  life  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  know  Pigott  by  reputation  ?^I  never  saw 
him,  and  knew  nothing  about  his  character,  good  or 
bad.  I  knew  of  him  as  an  Irish  journalist,  but  nothing 
more. 

Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge,  or  from  any 
statements  made  to  you  by  Mr.  Houston,  of  moneys 
being  advanced  to  him  by  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic 
Union  ? — None  that  I  know  of  further  than  his  salary. 
Very  well.  Just  let  me  ask  you  this — what  books 
were  kept  by  the  association  ? — The  ordinary  books 
kept  by  any  association.  I  really  cannot  tell  you 
what  they  were,  as  I  know  nothing  about  the  books. 
The  secretary  is  here  under  a  subpoena,  and  he  will 
give  you  all  th»  information  you  want  on  that  point. 

Yes,  yes,  you  have  told  me  that  more  than  once.  I 
want  to  get  it  from  you  if  I  can  ?— Well,  there  was  a 
minute-book,  and,  I  suppose,  the  usual  cash-books  and 
ledger. 

Was  there  a  cheques  draft-book  kept  ?— I  do 
not  know. 

Was  there  a  list  of  subscribers  kept  ?— I  should 
think  so,  but  I  have  not  seen  it. 

Do  you  know  how  subscriptions  for  the  purposes  of 
the  association  received,  by  Mr.  Houston  in  London 
were  dealt  with  ? — All  transactions  took  place  at  the 
head  office  in,Dublin,  and  the  subscriptions  received 
by  Mr.  Houston  were  remitted  there. 
Did  Mr,  Houston  pay  them   into  his  private  account 

in  London  and  remit  them   by  cheque   to  Dublin  ? I 

cannot  tell  you. 

You  do  not  know  of  a  book  called  "  Entry  of 
Cheques-book  ?"— I  do  not  know  it. 

Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  signing  of  cheques 

at  meetings  ? — Yes,  I  was  authorized  to  sign  cheques, 

although  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  flnaijoe  committee. 

Who   else    would   sign   besides   you  ? — There    were 

several  gentlemen.    Mr.  T.  W.  Kussell  was  one. 


You  are  referring,  I  understand,  to  1886  ? — I  am 
referring  to  the  whole  period  ;  no  change  has  been 
made. 

Was  there  also  what  was  called  the  "  London  Daily 
Statement  ?" — I  am  not  aware  of  any  daily  statement 
being  forwarded  from  London. 

Tou  cannot  tell  me  at  all  what  books  were  kept  ?— » 
I  cannot. 

Do  you  recollect  when  the  London  office  was  first 
started  in  1886,  was  Mr.  Farquharson  secretary  at 
first  ? — No,  he  was  not  secretary  then  ;  I  think  ho 
was  in  Dublin  at  the  time. 

Who  then  had  charge  of  the  London  office  ? — I  do 
not  recollect. 

Who  were  the  other  gentlemen  who  acted  as  secre- 
taries or  clerks  ? — Mr.  Farquharson  was  employed  at 
the  time.  There  were  also  a  Mr.  Carlton  and  a  Mr. 
Shearn.  The  latter  was  cashier.  I  cannot  recollect 
any  others  ;  there  Was  another  whose  name  I  entirely 
forget. 

I  must  ask  you,  as  you  signed  cheques,  were  yoa 
aware  of  a  sum  of  rnoney  being  voted  by  the  Loyal 
and  Patriotic  Union  to  be  given  to  the  late  Dr. 
Maguire  ?— 'I  do  not  recollect  any  sum  being  given  to 
him. 

Or  being  voted  with  a  view  to  being  given  to  Dr. 
Maguire  ? — I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Just  try  and  charge  your  memory  ? — I  do  not  know. 
Sir  ;  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  money  being  paid 
either  directly  or  indirectly  to  Dr.  Maguire. 

And  the  same  with  regard  to  Mr.  Blennerhassett  ? — 
The  only  cheque  I  ever  heard  of  in  his  name  was  one 
for  a  few  pounds  for  travelling  expenses. 

Have  you  in  any  way  been  a  party  to  the  payment  of 
any  sum  of  money  to  Mr.  Houston  other  than  his 
salary  ? — It  has  been  sworn  that  I  was.  Mr.  Houston 
swore  that  I  gave  him  £260. 

When  was  that  ? — I  am  quite  willing  to  go  into  it. 
I  am  in  their  Lordships'  hands.  I  gave  Mr.  Houston 
the  money  without  any  knowledge  of  what  it  was  for. 
First  of  all,  you  gave  him  £250  ?— Yes. 
Was  that  your  own  money  ? — Yes. 
Had  it  anything  to  do  with  the  association  ?— If  you 
wish  it,  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  transaction.  My 
first  transaction  with' Mr.  Houston  was  a  sum  of  £60  I 
paid  him  on  April  30,  1886,  in  the  office  of  the 
association.  He  asked  me  if  I  could  let  him  have  a 
temporary  loan  of  £60.  He  said  he  wanted  it  for  a 
few  days.  I  asked  him  no  questions.  I  said,  "  I  am 
going  over  to  the  Eoyal  Bank  and  I  will  draw  a 
cheque."  I  did  so,  and  drew  a  cheque  for  £70,  and 
gave  him  £60,  which  he  repaid  to  me  on  May  12 
following.  The  next  transaction  took  place  on  June  18, 
1886.  Mr.  Houston  asked  me  if  I  could  ojitain 
for  him  a  sum  of  £300.  He  told  me  it  was  for  a  pri- 
vate matter.  I  said  I  would  consider  it  and  see  him 
again.  I  saw  him  again  a  few  days  afterwards  and 
told  him  I  did  not  understand  what  he  wanted  the 
money  for.    I  said  that   as  he  was  secretary  of  the 
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Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  and  I  a  member  of  the 
committee  I  did  not  see  that  I  could  offer  him 
assistance  vrithout  knowing  what  it  was  for.  He  again 
told  me  that  it  was  for  a  private  matter.  I  then  ques- 
tioned him  as  to  whether  he  had  been  engaged  in  any 
speculation  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  he  told  me 
that  he  had  never  had  a  Stock  Exchange  transaction 
in  his  life,  again  stating  that  the  money  was  re- 
quired for  private  purposes.  A  couple  of  days  after- 
wards I  told  him  I  had  considered  the  matter  more 
fully,  and  would  give  him  the  money  if  he  required 
it .  On  June  18  he  came  to  me  and  asked  for  £150, 
which  I  gave  him.  My  next  transaction  with  him 
was  on  Octofcer  38,  when  I  gave  him  another  £100, 
still  in  perfect  ignorance  of  what  the  money  was  for. 
Another  transaction  will  appear  in  my  cheque-book  as 
having  taken  place  on  September  17.  That  was  a 
sum  of  £100.  That  sum,  although  it  appears  as  paid 
to  Mr.  Houston — a  circumstance  which  you  will  natu- 
rally call  attention  to-^was  not  for  him,  but  was  given 
to  his  brother,  who  was  then  dying,  and  whose  life  I 
was  anxious,  if  possible,  to  save. 

6iB  C.  EtrssELL. — I  accept  that  at  once.  What  is 
the  amount  as  far  as  you  have  gone  ? — £250  and  £60. 
In  1887  Mr.  Hooston  paid  me,  on  August  25,  £100, 
and  in  1888,  on  Febraary  3,  £150. 

Then  your  statement  is  that  you  lent  this  money, 
and  that  it  was  repaid  to  you  in  the  way  you  have 
described.  Did  yon  guess  that  it  was  required  for 
some  secret  enterprise  ?— No,  I  thought  it  was  for 
some  family  affairs  which  were  no  business  of  mine. 

you  have  told  us  that,  so  far  as  Mr.  Houston  is  con- 
cerned, you  heard  from  him  of  his  connexion  with 
Pigott  in  August,  1887.  Did  you  hear  anything  of  a 
payment  being  made  by  him  to  Pigott  before  that  ?— 
No,  I  did  not  hear  of  it.  • 

And  you  did  not  hear  that  any  members  of  your 
associatiop  had  been  in  communication  with  Pigott  ? 
—I  never  heard  of  any  prominent  members  of  the 
association   being  in  communication  with   Pigott  at 

any  time. 

The  Attoknby-GtEITbral. — I  have  no  questions  to 
»sk  you,  Mr.  Hogg.        

Mr.  Joseph  Soames  was  then  recalled  and  cross- 
examined  by  SiK  0.  Etjssell.— You  remember  being 
cross-examined  as  to  the  payments  made  to  witnesses, 
and  you  then  stated  that  you  could  give  an  account 
showing  the  payments  made  ? — I  recollect. 

Have  you  prepared  such  a  list  ? — Mr.  Keid  did  not 
accept  my  offer  on  the  subject.  There  has  been  corre- 
spondence between  iis  since,  and  I  have  not  prepared 
a  list.    Perhaps  you  will  refer  to  Mr.  Eeid. 

This  is  what  occurred  in  your  evidence  : — 

"  Are  there  any  other  witnesses  to  whom  such  large 
sums  have  been  paid  ?— Do  yon  mean  as  to  the 
amount  of  their  expenses  ? 

i<  Yes  ?— Undoubtedly. 

<•  And  larger  sums  P-'I  will  give  yon  the  aocoant  of 
every  witness,  if  you  like. 

"  I  should  very  much  like   to  have  it  ?— I  may  say 


generally,  about  the  expenses  of  the  witnesses,  that 
each  witness  has  been  paid  on  a  scale,  I  think, 
beginning  at  10s.  a  day  and  going  up  to  three  guineas 
a  day  ;  three  guineas  has  been  the  maximum,  and  that 
is  for  professional  witnesses." 

Can  you  make  out  such  a  list  ? — At  very  consider" 
able  trouble,  I  can  ;  it  goes  to  many  sheets  of  the 
ledger.    Any  evidence  that  is  material  I  will  give. 

Then  I  must  respectfully  request  a  list  in  some 
form  ? — Very  good. 

When  did  you  first  hear  of  Le  Caron,  or  Beach,  as  a 
probable  witness  in  this  case  ? — I  cannot  tel^  you  the 
date  unless  I  refer.  I  had  no  kind  of  notice  until 
this  morning  that  you  were  going  to  recall  me, 
otherwise  I  should  have  been  prepared  to  answer  your 
questions. 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  it  was  in  the  early  part  of 
December,  1888  ? — I  cannot  tell  without  referring. 

Did  you  hear  of  him  through  your  agent  in  America  ? 
— I  did  not. 

Did  you  hear  of  him  first  from  anybody  in  America^? 
—I  did  not. 

Did  you  have  any  coromunication  with  reference  to 
him  from  anybody  in  America  ? — I  had  no  communica- 
tion of  any  shape  or  kind  with  anybody  in  America 
with  reference  to  Le  Caron,  I  am  quite  positive  that 
I  never  received  any  communication  from  any  one  in 
America,  by  letter  or  telegraph,  and  that  I  sent  none. 

From  whom  did  you'  first  hear  of  him  ? — From  Mr. 
MacDonald. 

The  same  Mr.  MacDonald  ? — Yes. 

You  cannot  say  with  any  accuracy  when  you  first 
heard  of  him  ? — I  cannot  fix  it  approximately  until  I 
refer. 

Has  any  arrangement  been  made  with  Le  Caron  with 
reference  to  remuneration  ? — None. 

No  understanding  arrived  at  ? — No  understanding  at 
all  on  the  subject  by  me. 

Has  any  understanding  here  been  arrived  at  with 
any  one  representing  The  Times  ? — As  far  as  I  am 
aware,  nobody  has  made  any  direct  arrangement  with 
Le  Caron  with  regard  to  remuneration.  Since  he 
has  been  here,  I  have  paid  him  some  money  for 
expenses,  and  there  is  an  imderstanding  that  he  should 
be  provided  for. 

From  whom  did  you  learn  that  an  arrangement  or 
understanding  was  arrived  at  that  he  should  be  pro- 
vided for  ? — I  do  not  say  there  was  any  arrangement  ; 
I  said  that  there  was  an  understanding  that  he  would 
be  provided  for. 

Who  did  you  hear  that  from  ?— It  was  the  subject- 
matter  of  a  discussion  between  Mr.  MacDonald  and 
myself. 

Was  there  any  stipulation  made  with  him  before  ho 
came  to  this  country  as  to  remuneration  ?— No.  He 
came  here,  I  believe,  originally  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  some  relative. 

Have  you  been  told  by  Mr.  MacDonald,  or  anybody 
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connected  with  The  Times,  that  any  arrangement  or 
Btipulation  was  made  as  to  his  remuneration  before  he 
came  here  ?— There  has  been  no  discussion  of  any  kind 
with  Le  Caron  himself  as  to  any  remuneration,  or  any 
provision  that  is  to  be  made  for  him. 

My  question  is  whether  there  has  been  any  discus- 
sion on  the  subject  with  any  one  else  ? — The  gentle- 
man who  introduced  him  has  been  told  that  he  would 
be  provided  for,  and  that,  as  he  had  lost  his  employ- 
ment in  the  Government  service,  so  long  as  he  needed 
assistance  he  would    receive  it. 

Who  was  the  gentleman  who  introduced  him  ? — Mr. 
Anderson.  He  understands  that  Le  Oaron  was  to  be 
remunerated  to  the  extent  I  have  told  you. 

Have  you  a  registered  telegraphic  name  ?— I  have 
two  or  three.  "  Gogne  "  is  my  foreign  one,  and 
"  Assert  "  is  my  American  one. 

Did  Mr.  MacDonald  communicate  with  America,  to 
yi/ur  knowledge,  before  Le  Caron  came  here  ? — Not 
to  my  knowledge.  My  knowledge  would  lead  me  to 
conclude  be  did  not. 

What  do  you  say  was  the  arrangement  with  Mr. 
Anderson  as  to  remunerating  Le  Caron  ?— Mr.  Ander- 
son has  been  told  that,  as  he  loses  his  employment  in 
America,  as  long  as  he  needs  assistance  he  shall  have  it. 

When  did  yon  learn  that  from  Mr.  Anderson  ? — I 
never  learnt  it  from  Mr.  Anderson  at  all.  I  cannot 
tell  you  from  recollection  ;  but  I  can,  by  reference, 
when  I  learnt  it  from  Mr.  MacDonald. 

Was  it  recently  ?— Some  time  ago.  I  should  say  it 
was  before  he  went  into  the  box. 

Was  there  any  witness  in  America  whose  name  you 
described  as  "  Henry  "  in  any  communication  ? — No  ; 
I  described  no  one  as  "  Henry,"  A  person  has  been 
described  to  roe  as  "  Henry." 

^Vho  is  that  ? — P.  J.  Sheridan.  I  believe  he  passed 
at  one  time  under  the  name  of  Henry  in  America. 

Is  there  any  witness  you  described  as  M  ?— No.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  any  such 
person. 

Have  yon  an  agent  in  America  ? — Yes  ;  two,  I 
think. 

Is  that  all  you  have  ever  had  ? — That  is  the  greatest 
number  I,  have  ever  had.  I  may  have  had  different 
persons. 

The  President. — Had  you  more  than  two  at  any 
one  time  ? 

Witness. — No,  my  Lord  ;  but  I  have  not  always  had 
the  same  gentlemen  as  agents.  I  have  had  one  con- 
tinuously ;  but  for  some  reason  or  other,  when  I  have 
had  to  employ  him  for  other  purposes,  I  have  had 
another. 

Were  you  a  party  to  Pigott  being  employed  for  The 
Times  to  visit  convicts  in  prison  ? — He  never  was  em- 
ployed on  behalf  of  The  Times  to  visit  convicts  in 
prison,  and,  consequently,  I  could  not  be  a  party. 

Were  you  a  party  to  his  being  so  employed  ? — He 
never  was  so  employed. 

Were  you  a  party,  as  representing  The  Tixnci,  to 
his   visiting  convicts    in    prison  ? — No  ;    I   was  not 


aware  of    it  until  after   he   had  done   it.    I  am  quite 
positive  of  that. 

How  did  you  learn  that  Pigott  had,  in  fact,  visited 
convicts  in  prison  ?— Some  time  after  I  heard  of  it.  I 
think  you  cross-examined  me  on  the  subject,  and  I 
made  inquiry  about  it.  No,  I  am  wrong  ;  a  question 
was  put  in  the  House  of  Commons  which  drew  my 
attention  to  it.  I  think  it  was  only  one  convict  he 
visited.  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  had  not  heard  of  it 
some  time  previously.  I  cannot  recollect  the  date. 
At  all  events,  I  know  1  made  inquiry  when  I  heard 
of  it. 

Of  whom  did  you  make   inquiries  when  you  heard  of 
it  ? — I  wrote  to  Mr.  Houston  for  information. 
.  Listen  to  this.     I  want  to  ask  you  if  this  is  correct. 
This  is  written  by  Houston  to  Pigott  : — 

"  I  was  talking  to  Mr.  Soames  to-day,  and  he 
agreed  with  me  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  you 
to  take  advantage  of  the  permission  to  visit  Jack 
Daly,  conveyed  in  the  governor's  letter.  Perhaps  you 
can  cross  to-morrow  night  for  the  purpose.  Mr. 
Soames  will  supply  you  with  a  further  cheque  on 
arrival." 

Witness. ^What  is  the  date  of  that  ? 

SiK  C  RU33BLL. — It  is  dated  November,  1888,  and 
is  written  by  Houston  to  Pigott. 

Witness. — You  will  find  by  a  subsequent  letter  that 
I  wrote  to  Houston  showing  that  there  was  a  clear 
misunderstanding  between  us. 

Sir  C.  Kussell.^You  will  find  that  was  not 
altogether  a  mistake.  You  haye  told  us  you  never 
knew  anything  about  Pigott's  visiting  convicts  in 
prison  until  a  question  was  put  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Do  you  say  that  no  question  was  put  in  the 
House  of  Commons  until  long  after  November,  1888  ? 
— I  do  not  know  the  time.  I  had  a  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Houston,  and  I  will  send  for  the  letter  I 
wrote  him. 

But  this  was  the  second  month  in  which  the  Com- 
mission was  sitting  ? — It  is  possible  Mr.  Houston  did 
mention  the  subject  to  me.  My  recollection  is  that 
he  did  not,  as  you  will  find  from  the  letter  I  sub- 
sequently wrote.  I  have  no  recollection  of  his  ever 
having  mentioned  the  subject  to  me  at  all. 

Let  me  read  you  the  full  letter  written  by 
Houston  to  Pigott  : — 

"  21  November,  1888. 

"I  have  your  letter,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  by  the 
concluding  sentences  that  you  take  a  reasonable  view 
of  matters,  despite  the  fact  that  recent  events  have 
not  been  of  a  satisfactory  character.  I  have  no 
desire  except  to  see  you  satisfactorily  through  this 
business,  and  I  am  very  much  disappointed  to  find  that 
you  fail  to  realize  your  best  policy,  under  the  circum- 
stances,is  to  do  everything  you  possibly  can  to  help  Tfte 
Times.  I  hope  that  from  this  out  your  conduct  will  be 
pointed  with  these  views,  and  hope  you  will  by  your 
future  action  be  able  to  thoroughly  retrieve  your 
position.  I  was  talking  to  Mr.  Soames  to-d»y,  and 
he  agreed  with  me  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
you  to  take  advantage  of  the  permission  to  visit  Jack 
Daly  conveyed  in  the  governor's  letter.  Perhaps  you 
can  cross  to-morrow    night  "for    this  purpose.     M?. 
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Soames    will    supply    you    with    a    further  cheque  oa 
arrival." 

WitDess. — He  had  already  got  an  order  to  visit  Daly. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — Independently  of  you, you  mean  ? 
—Yes. 

Did  you  give  Pigott  a  cheque  on  his  arrival  ? — I 
could  tell  you  by  reference  ;  possibly  I  did.  I  may 
, mention  that  I  gave  him  several  sums  of  money, and  it 
may  have  been  one  of  these.  I  could  not  say  whether 
I  gave  him  a  cheoue  about  that  date  in  November 
without  referring.  My  recollection  is  that  1  gave 
Jiim  altogether  £4U. 

But  when  he  applied  for  a  cheque,  it  had  some  rela- 
tion to  the  work  he  was  to  do  and  the  esperses  he 
had  to  pay  ? — I  did  not  pay  him  sufficient  even  for  his 
hotel  hill.  I  did  not  pay  the  ordinary  allow- 
ance for  witnesses. 

What  was  the  rate  of  the  allowance  you  paid  him  ? — 
I  did  not  pay  him  at  any  rate,  'r  I  may  hav6  given  him 
sums  amounting  to  £40,  which,  considering  the  time 
he  was  over  here,  was  not  suCBcicnt;  to  pay  his  hotel 
bill. 

What  business  had  you  to  pay  him  any  money  at  that 
time  ;  was  he  subpoenaed  as  a  witness  'i — Tes  ;  ho 
was  subpoanaed  in  November. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  he  was  subpoenaed  at 
that  time  ? — I  believe  so.  We  had  taken  his  state- 
ment before  that  ;  he  was  a  witness  for  The  Times 
before  that.  On  the  19th  of  October  I  had  him  over 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  his  statement,  and  I  kept 
him  waiting  about  here. 

Are  you  aware  that  I'igott  visited  more  than  one 
gaol  ?— No. 

Are  you  sure  ? — Quite  sure. 

Are  you  aware  that  he  visited  the  man  referred  to 
by  Houston,  and  called  Jack  Daly  by  him,  more  than 
once  ?— No  ;  I  am  not  aware  that  he  did.  I  may  tell 
you  that  I  had  no  reason  to  send  Pigott  to  see  Daly, 
as  I  saw  him  myself. 

Did  not  a  police  of&cer  see  him  ? — Not  to  my  know- 
ledge ;  but  I  saw  him  myself. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  not  learned  that 
Inspector  Littlechild  visited  him  ?— He  did  not  do  so 
on  my  business. 

Have  you  heard  it  ? — No,, I  have  not. 

Were  James  Mullett,  Deianey,  and  P.  W.  Nally 
visited  by  your  direction  and  to  yonr  knowledge  by 
Mr.  Shannon  ? — Not  when  they  were  over  here.  Mr. 
Shannon  saw  James  Mullett  in  Downpatrick  convict 
prison. 

Were  you  informed  that  he  had  visited  him  more 
than  once  ?— It  may  have  been  twice. 

Had  you  a  man  called  Tracy  over  from  Belfast  ;  was 
he  visited  on  your  behalf  f — Yes  ;  by  Mr.  Thompson. 

Are  Mr.  Shannon  and  Mr,  Thompson  solicitors  ? — 
Mr.  Shannon  is  a  solicitor,  but  Mr.  Thompson  is  not. 
He  is  one  of  the  gentlemen  I  employed  as  one  of  my 
agents  to  go  to  America. 

The  Attobnbt-General. — I  may  inform  your  Lord- 
ships that  it  has  been  proved  in  evidence   that  Pigott 


was  subpoenaed  for  The  Times  in  the  month  of 
October,  1888. 

Sib  0.  Russell  (to  witness).— Who  is  Mr. 
Thofnpson  whom  you  sent  to  visit  Tracy  ? — He  is 
nothing  at  all.    He  is  an  independent  person. 

A  private  detective,  I  suppose  ? — Not  exactly.  He 
would  be  rather  oii'eoded  to  be  called  that. 

Have  you  heard  that  Tracy  was  visited  about  the 
same  time  by  Head  Constable  Preston  ?— I  knew 
Preston  had  been  in  communication  with  Tracy,  both 
before  his  removal  and  here  and  some  months  afterwards. 

Is  Preston  an  Irish  constable  ? — Yes.  His  designa- 
tion of  head  constable  shows  he  is  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary. 

What  is  Littlechild  ?— He  is  in  the  Detective 
Department  at  Scotland-yard. 

In  Mr.  Anderson's  Department  ? — I  could  not  say 
that.  He  is  in  the  Criminal  Investigation  Depart- 
ment. 

Do  you  know,  or  not,  that  it  was  Houston  who 
arranged  for  the  visit  of  Pigott  to  those  convicts  I 
have  mentioned  ? — No  ;  unless  Houston  in  a  subse- 
quent letter  told  me  so  ;  but  I  have  no  recollection 
of  the  fact. 

A  letter  was  put  to  Dr.  Kenny  purporting  to  be  a 
copy  of  a  letter  written  by  him  to  Mr.  Patrick  Egan. 
I  may  remind  you  that  the  subject  of  it  was  to  make 
Mr.  O'Kelly  responsible  for  bringing  about  the  Kil- 
mainham  Treaty  ? — There  was  a  good  deal  more  than 
that  in  it. 

Where  did  you  get  that  letter  from  ? — From  Soot- 
land-yard. 

trom  whom  ? — I  cannot  say.  I  had  the  man  neces- 
sary to  produce  it. 

Who  informed  you  of  the  existence  of  the  letter  ?— 
I  do  not  know  who  told  me. 

Did  you  learn  it  from  Scotland-yard  ? — I  rather 
think  I  did  ;  but  I  am  not  quite  certain.  I  had  twp 
or  thre9  witnesses  under  subpoena  from  Scotland-yard, 
and  also  some  Irish  constabulary,  and  it  was  from  one 
of  the  witnesses  I  heard  it. 

From  some  police  officer  ?-^Yes.  From  someone 
connected  with  the  police  service. 

Was  it  not  someone  connected  with  the  Detective 
Department  at  Scotland-yard  ? — My  recollection  is 
that  it  was  one  of  the  Irish  police  officers,  and  not 
one  of  the  English  detectives. 

We  nave  also  had  copies  of  a  letter  said  to  have 
been  taken  from  Mr.  Matthew  Harris's  house.  From 
Tfhom  did  you  obtain  this  ?— When  I  was  first  of  all 
making  inquiries  in  connexion  with  the  action  of 
"  O'Donnell  v.  Walter"  I  visited  several  police 
officers  and  several  police-stations.  It  was  in  one  of 
the  visits  I  then  made  that  I  learned  there  had  been 
such  a  document  found.  I  then  subpoenaed  the  proper 
officer  to  produce  it. 

From  whom  did  you  obtain  them  ? — ^By  subpoena  to 
the  Under-Secretary  at  Dublin  Castle,  I  suhpcenaed 
the  witness  in  "  O'Donnell  v.  Walter  "  to  produce 
them  here. 
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And  copies  were  kept  and  the  original  returned  ? — 
^  never  saw  the  originals. 

From  whom  did  you  receive  copies  P — From  the 
gentleman  deputed  by  the  Under-Secretary  at  Dunlin 
Castle  to  produce  them. 

And  he  produced  them  under  subpoena  ? — Yes. 

Had  you  seen  them  before  they  were  produced  undet 
Bubpcena  ? — No  ;  I  only  knew  of  their  existence  from 
an  ofBcer.     I  think  it  was  Mr.  Barnbille. 

What  is  he,  an  inspector  ? — He  was  then  an  under- 
inspeotor  at  Athlone. 

Then  from  whom  did  you  first  learn  of  the  existence 
of  this  document  ? — I  fancy  that  it  was  from  Mr. 
Barnbille  or  Mr.  George  Bolton. 

And  that  it  was  at  Dublin  Castle  ? — Yes. 

And  then  yowissued  your .  subpcena  ? — Yes. 

And  you  never  >  saw  -it"  until  you  hadiissued  your 
Bubpcena  ? — No. 

Have  you  been  in  communication  with  Inspector 
Littlechild  ? — I  suppose  you  mean  when  Pigott  dis- 
appeared 2 

Yes  ? — I  communicatedwith  Scotland-yard  in  refer- 
ence to  Pigott,  and  I  think  Inspector  Littlechild  had 
something  to  do  with  the  matter.  I  have  seen  him 
very  often  in  Court  since. 

Do  you  recollect  the  letter'of  the  28th  of  February, 
il889,  which  was  produced  by  Mr.  Edmonds  ? — Yes. 
It  is  a  letter  that  I  handed  in  to  the  Court. 

Do  you  recollect  the  documents  of  rather  ancient 
date  which  have  been calledcompendiously  "  the  Brad- 
ford documents  "  ? — I  can  hardly  tell  you.  To  what 
matters  do  they  refer  ? 

To  Tobin  ?— Yes. 

From  whom  did  you  get  them  ? — From  the  chief 
ijonstable  at  Bradford. 

Who  informed  you  of  their  existence  in  the  first 
place  ? — I  informed  myself.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
somebody  kindly  sent  me  the  information. 

How  came  this  letter  of  the  28th  of  February,  1889, 
from  Mr.  Edmonds  to  Pigott  to  be  written  ? — It  was 
written  under  my  direction  by  one  of  my  clerks.  It 
was  written  when  the  cablegram  came  from  Pigott, 
who  was  then  at  Madrid,  to  Mr.  Shannon. 

Mr.  Shannon  was  not  then  in  London  ? — Yes,  he 
■was  ;   but  he  was  going  over  to  Ireland  that  night. 

Then  he  was  here  when  it  arrived  ? — Yes. 

We  have  not  got  that  fact  yet.  Did  he  understand 
from  whom  it  came  ? — I  will  tell  ydii  exactly  what 
happened. 

First  give  me  an  answer  to  my  question.  Did  Mr. 
Shannon  know  from  whom  the  cablegram  came  ? — 
Anybody  with  ordinary  sense,  reading  that  cablegram, 
must  have  known  from  whom  it  came. 

And  then  you  directed  your  clerk  to  write  this 
letter  ?— That  was  not  the  order  of  events.  The 
moment  I  got  that  cablegram  I  telegraphed  to  In- 
spector Littlechild  at  Scotland-yard.  I  then  called 
»t  Scotland-yard  myself,  and  took  with  me  a  letter 
>that  I  had  instructed  one  of  my  clerks  to  write,  and  I 
Showed  it  to  the   inspector,  and  he   asked    me  not  to 


send  the  letter  I  had  brought,  but  to  write  another^ 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  keeping  Pigott  where 
he  was  until  we  could  communicate  with  the  police 
authorities  at  Madrid. 

That  is  the  letter  we  are  referring  to  ? — Yes. 

Has  it  been  put  in  ? — It  could  not  have  been  put  in 
before,  because  the  original  was  at  Madrid.  I  have 
already  given  a  full  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
relating  to  that  letter  in  my  previous  evidence.  This 
is  the  letter  : — 

"  68,  Lincoln's-inn-fields,  W.C,  Feb.  28,  1889. 
"  Sir, — Mr.  Shannon   has  been  called  unexpectedly* 
to  Ireland  ;  but    will  be  back  in  a  day    or  so,  when 
he  shall  have  your  cabl^ram. 

"  Yours  truly,  "  H.  W.  EDMONDS. 

"  To  EolandPonsonby,  Esq.,  Hotel Embajadores, 
"  Madrid." 

That  was  what  you  wrote  in  consequence  of  the 
suggestion  of  Inspector  Littlechild  ? — Yes,  and  of  his 
superior  officers. 

Sir  C.Bnssell  having  sat  down, 

The  Attoeney-Genbeal  said  : — I  have  no  question 
to  put  to  you,  Mr.  Soames. 


Mr.  Houston,  recalled,  and  cross-examined  by  SiR 
C.  BUS3ELL. — When  did  you  say  that  the  Loyal  and 
Patriotic  Union  was  established  ? — In  April  or  May, 
1885. 

You  were  the  secretary  of  it  from  the  beginning  ? 
—Yes. 

When  did  you  first  come  to  London  ? — I  presume  yoii 
mean  officially  ? 

Yes  ?-In  1886. 

How  long  had  the  London  office  been  opened  at  that 
time  ? — For  some  seven  or  eight  months. 

Who  had  been  in  charge  of  that  office  ?— Mr.  Philip 
Bagenall,  and  afterwards  Mr.  John  Mulhall. 

Mr.  Bagenall — is  that  the  same  whose  book  we 
have  heard  of  ? — Yes. 

At  what  time  did  you  officially  take  charge  of  the 
office  ? — At  the  end  of  1886.  About  November  or 
December. 

Now,  I  want  to  go  back  "a  little,  please.  Who 
referred  you  to  Pigott  in  the  first  instance  ? — I  think 
that  I  first  suggested  Pigott' s  name  myself. 

Who  referred  you  to  Pigott  ? — Do  you  mean  in  con- 
nexion with  this  transaction  ? 

Yes  ? — Lord  Richard  Qrosvenor,  now  Lord  Stal- 
bridge. 

When  ? — About  the  middle  of  1885.  It  was  during 
electioneering  time. 

In  the  autumn  ? — Probably  it  was  in  the  autumn. 

Did  you  know  that  at  that  time  Pigott  was  engaged 
in  compiling  "  Pamellism  Unmasked  "  P — Yes. 

And  you  knew  that  he  had  materials  for  "  Pamel- 
lism and  Crime  "  ? — Yes  ;  the  one  is  an  elaboration 
of  the  other. 

Therefore  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  "  Pamellism 
and   Crime  "   has  a  hieher  literary  character    than 
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' '  Parnellism  Unmasked  ' '  ?— It  is  in  a  higher  literary 
form  and  is  a  more  powerful  indictment. 

And  it  has  the  additional  attraction  of  the  letters, 
which probafcly  give  itits  pvmgency  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

Your  connexion  with  Pigott  at  that  time  was  simply 
to  pay  him  a  sum  of  money  to  assist  him  in  the  publi" 
cation   of   "  Parnellism   Unmasked  "  ?— I   paid  him 
.  £60  for  the  copyright. 

Then  it  was  the  publication  of  "  Parnellism  Un- 
masked "  that  you  yourself  had  undertaken  ? — I 
bought  the  copyright. 

"  Parnellism  Unmasked  "  was  the  name  of  the 
work  as  published  by  Pigott,  and  "  Parnellism  "  only 
was  its  name  when  it  was  published  by  you  ?^Yes. 

Did  the  Loyal  and  Patriotio  Union  provide  this 
£60  ?— Yes. 

And  it  was  recouped  by  the  sale  of  the  work  ? — Oh, 
no. 

The  circulation  was  gratuitous  ?— Yes,  it  was  circu- 
lated at  election  time. 

Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  publication  of 
•»'  Ipse  Dixit  "  ? — I  was  the  secretary  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  we  paid  the  money  for  it. 

Did  you  pay  the  money  ? — Personally,  no. 

Do  you  recollect  how  it  was  paid  for  ? — No. 

Why  was  not  Dr.  Webb  paid  directly,  instead  of 
being  paid  through  Mr.  Townshend  ?— I  do  not  know. 

When  was  it  that  you  acquired  the  copyright  in 
"  Parnellism  Unmasked  "  ?— InAugust,  1885,Ithink, 
but  I  am  not  quite  certain. 

I  understand  that  the  materials  for  the  pamphlet 
which  you  published  as  "  Parnellism  "  were  supplied 
by  Pigott  alone.  Did  you,  in  addition  to  changing  the 
name,  excise  some  portion  of  those  materials  as  being 
too  strong  ? — Certainly  I  did. 

When  you  assumed  the  charge  of  the  English  office 
did  you  open  a  banking  account  ? — Yes,  1  opened  a 
private  banking  account.  The  Loyal  and  Patriotic 
Union  had  a  banking  account  already.  The  account 
of  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  was  kept  at  the 
Westminster  branch  of  the  Imperial  Bank,  at  Hoare's 
in  Fleet-street,  and  at  Eobarts,  Lubbock  and  Co. 'a. 
The  general  account  was  kept  at  the  former,  and  the 
two  latter  only  received  subscriptions.  My  private 
account  was  never  used  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting 
subscriptions  to  the  association  in  Dublin.  I  may 
have  given  a  cheque  for  some  small  cash  accounts  to 
transmit  to  Dublin  to  save  the  expense  of  Post  Office 
orders,  but  nothing  beyond  that. 

Your  own  account  was  small,  api  consisted  Solely 
of  your  own  salary  and  whatever  other  small  means 
you  might  have  ?— Yes. 

I  want  you  to  tell  me  who  referred  you  to  Pigott  ? 
■•—I  was  referred  to  him  by  two  or  three  persons.  My 
introdnction  to  him  took  place  during  election  time, 
T7hen  I  thought  that  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  it 
Ire  conld  get  a  pamphlet  of  tliis  kind  written. 

Who  referred  yon  to  him  ? — I  cannot  give  you  the 
tiames. 

Kindly  ti7  and  remember  ? — It  is  a  difficult  matter. 


Can  you  recollect  no  name  but  the  one  you  have 
given  us  ? — I  should  not  like  to  bind  anybody.  I 
should  not  like  to  associate  anybody's  '  name  in  a 
wrong  sense  with  Pigott.  There  were  two  or  three 
literary  persons  associated  with  me  in  literary  work 
at  the  time. 

I  must  press  you  to  say  who  they  were.  Have  you 
no  opinion,  no  belief  oh  the  subject  ? — No  ;  I  have  no 
such  strong  recollection  as  would  admit  of  my  giving 
any  names.  I  had  to  do  with  a  large  number  of  people 
in  Ireland  at  that  time  in  connexion  with  the  election 
of  1885,  and  it  would  be  most  unfair  for  me  to  select 
one  or  two  names  as  a  matter  of  loose  recollection. 
"  Parnellism  "  was  printed  by  Messrs.  Clay  and  Son, 
of  London,  who  also  printed  "  Parnellism  Un- 
masked." 

When  did  you  see  Pigott  again  ? — In  December, 
1886.  . 

Was  that  the  occasion  when  you  asked  him  to 
supply  yon  with  further  materials  for  the  pamphlet 
and  with  any  documentary  evidence  obtainable  ? — It 
was. 

And  yon  told  him  that  it  would  be  for  newspaper 
purposes  and  not  for  the  Government  ? — Yes. 

Had  you  a  newspaper  in  your  mind  at  that  time  for 
the  dissemination  of  the  letters  ? — ^No,  I  had  not. 

When  did  yon  first  form  the  plan  of  disseminating 
those  letters  through  the  English  newspapers  ? — 
Shortly  before  I  saw  Mr.  Stead  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

When  was  that  ? — About  April  or  May,  1886. 

How  came  you  to  see  Mr.  Stead  ? — It  was  by  ap- 
pointment made  by  Mr.  Albert  Grey. 

You  have  told  us  that  up  to  the  time  of  your  pur- 
chase of  the  first  batch  of  letters  you  had  been  rely- 
ing upon  your  own  resources  and  upon  such  assistance 
as  you  conld  get  from  your  friends.  That  was  not 
correct  as  far  as  the  £60  for  the  purchase  of  the  copy- 
right of  "  Parnellism  Unmasked  "  was  concerned,  at 
all  events  F — ^Ihat  was  a  different  transaction  alto- 
gether. That  was  connected  with  the  election  of 
1883. 

You  say  that  you  borrowed  money  from  Lord 
Eichard  Grosvenor,  from  Mr.  Jonathan  Hogg,  from 
Dr.  Maguire,  and  from  Sir  Eowland  BlennerhaSsett.  I 
wish  to  ask  you  about  Sir  Eichard  Grosvenor  in  the 
first  place — when  did  you  borrow  the  money  from  him  ? 
— I  borrowed  £430  from  him  altogether,  in  hundreds  at 
a  time,  I  think  ;  the  first  in  February  and  the  last  in 
March,  I  think. 

Did  you  know  that  Dr.  Maguire  was  a  poor  man  ? — I 
did  not  think  that  he  was  poor  when  be  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  lend  me  £850. 

Did  you  believe  that  he  was  lending  his  own 
money  ? — I  assert  most  emphatically  that  he  repre« 
sented  that  he  was  lending  his  own  money. 

Do  you  still  think  he  was  ?— I  think  it  a  most  ex- 
traordinary thing  that  the  money  is  not  forthcoming 
at  the  present  day  in  some  shape  or  form. 

You  refiaid  him  ?— Yes,  in  1887. 
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Did  jou  tell'  Dr.  Maguire  what  you  wanted  tbe 
money  for  ? — To  buy  the  letters. 

Did  you  obtain  any  other  sums  ? — In  April  or  May  I 
obtained  £70  from  Sir  K.  Blennerhassett. 

This  is  speaking  of  your  position  in  April  ? — I  had 
not  the  money  from  Dr.  Maguire,  and  I  had  not  of 
course  told  him  at  that  time  what  I  wanted  tbe  money 
for. 

Then  you  are  not  able  to  suggest,  previous  to  April, 
any  persons  from  whom  you  had  borrowed  any  money 
except  Lord  K.  Qrosvenor  ?— No. 

Did  you  tell  Dr.  Maguire  that  it  was  for  the  letters  ? 
— I  did,  and  he  led  me  to  believe  that  he  had  the 
money  at  his  bankers'  in  Galway  ;  he  was  at  that 
time  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Loyal  and 
Patriotic  Union  ;  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  finance 
committee.  , 

Who  were  they  ? — I  could  not  tell  yon  without 
reference. 

After  you  repaid  Dr.  Maguire,  is  there  any  trace  of 
a  repayment  by  him  to  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic 
Union  ? — No. 

How  did  you  get  the  money  from  Dr.  Maguire  ? 
Did  he  give  you  a  cheque  ? — No  ;  I  think  he  brought 
the  money  up  in  Bank  of  England  notes  ;  I  know  it 
was  not  a  cheque  ;  it  may  have  been  Bank  of  Ireland 
notes,  but  I  know  it  was  not  a  cheque.  He  got  the 
money  in  Galway,  travelled  across  to  London,  and 
from  London  to  Paris. 

It  was  just  on  the  eve  of  your  visit  to  Paris  ? — 
Yes. 

What  was  Sir  Bowland  Blennerhassett's  comiexion 
with  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  ? — He  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  too. 

A  member  of  the  finance  committee  ? — No. 

Do  you  recollect  who  were  members  ? — No  ;  you 
have  mentioned  names  I  am  particularly  clear  about. 

The  moneys  you  borrowed  altogether  were  £860, 
£450,  £70,  and  £250— that  would  be  £1,620  alto- 
gether ?  You  received  altogether  from  The  Times 
how  much — I  am  not  talking  of  any  remuneration  for 
your  own  services  ? — In  connexion  with  the  first  batch, 
£1,780. 

So  th«  the  difference  between  these  two  sums 
would  be  only  £160.  And  for  the  further  two  batches 
how  much  did  you  receive  ;  was  it  £230  and  £550  ?— • 
I  think  it  was  £200  and  £550. 

£230  and  £530  on  February  4  and  February  16,1888, 
»na  on  July  11  £225,  and  on  July  26  £342— that  would 
be  the  third  batch  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  receive  cheques  from  Mr.  Soames  up  to 
November  24,  1888,  amounting  altogether  to  £2,937  ? 
—I  cannot  tell  you. 

Well, I  will  give  you  the  figures  again. — The  figures 
will  not  assist  me. 

The  ATTOKNEr-GENERAL.— My  Lords,  it  is  in  the 
shorthand  notes  in  the  form  of  a  table . 

Sir  C.  EtTSSELL.— And  of  that  £2, 937,  what  was  the 
amount  you  paid  to  Pigott  ?— I  paid  him  £500  for  the 


first  batch  and  100  guineas  for  himself  ;  £550  and 
£230  for  the  second  and  third,  and,  of  course,  the  pay- 
ments stood  week  by  week. 

A  guinea  a  day  and  his  travelling  expenses  when  he 
was  on  his  quest  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  gave  him  a  payment 
of  £100  for  Eugene  Davis. 

'  I  do  not  recollect  hearing  of  that  before  ? — I  have 
since  discovered  a  receipt  for  that  £100  which  I 
should  like  to  put  in. 

By  all  means. 

The  Attoknby-Gkneral. — Produce  it,  please. 

Sir  H.  J1ME3.— Let  Sir  Charles  see  it.  (Document 
handed  to  Sir  C.  Bussell.) 

Sir  C.  BirsSELL. — This  is  the  voucher  you  mean  ?— 
That  is  the  receipt  from  Bugene  Davis  to  Bichard 
Pigott. 

I  really  would  like  to  ask  you,  do  you  really 
believe  that  is  not  Pigott's  writing  ? — I  know  they 
both  wrote  very  similar  hands.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
Pigott's  writing. 

Just  look  at  it  again  ;  have  you  any  doubt  that  that 
is  Pigott's  writing  ? — I  have  every  doubt. 

The  President.— Wasit  produced  to  you  by  Pigott  ? 
— It  was. 

I  suppose  at  that  time  he  might  have  been  de- 
ceived. 

Sir  C.  Bir33El.L. — Are  you  aware  that  Davis  was 
subpoenaed  by  The  Times  ? — I  am. 

And  brought  to  London  by  The  Times  ? — I  am  not 
aware  of  that. 

Have  you  seen  him  ? — I  saw  him  in  court  here  one 
day  ;  he  was  pointed  out  to  me. 

Have  you  seen  him  after  he  was  subpoenaed  by  The 
Times  ?— I  have  ;  but  it  does  not  naturally  follow 
that  he  came  here  at  The  Times  expense . 

Have  you  examined  the  books  of  the  Loyal  and 
Patriotic  Union  to  see  whether  there  is  not  a  vote  of 
the  finance  committee  about  the  time  that  this  money 
was  advanced  by  Dr.  Maeuire  ? — I  know  as  a  matter 
of  fact  there  is  not  ;  I  have  not  examined  the  books 
within  the  last  few  days,  but  I  am  sufficiently  con- 
versant with  the  books  at  that  period  to  know  that 
there  is  not. 

Have  you  any  objection  to  the  books  being  ex- 
amined by  me  ?-^I  am  instructed  by  the  committee 
to  explain  that  every  book  they  have  is  at  the  dis- 
posal of  their  Lordships  ;  but  they  ,do  not  wish  them 
to  be  inspected  by  political  opponents. 

I  quite  understand  that  objection.    (Laughter.) 

The  President. -tYou  say  you  have  not  looked  at 
them  recently.  (To  Sic  C.  Bussell.)  This  raises  a 
specific  question.  I  do  not  myself  see  how  I  can 
order  the  production  of  the  booKs  during  the  period. 

Sir  C.  Bussell.  — My  Lords,  of  course  we  have 
the  statement  that  a  political  pamphlet  was  bought  in 
this  way,  and  the  suspicion  is— whether  it  is  well- 
founded  or  not — that  these  payments  wore  made  to  Dr. 
Maguire  by  this  political  body — by  this  political 
association — in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  pur- 
Dose, 
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The  Pbesidest. — Vor  the  same  purpose — to  get  a 
pamphlet  or  something  of  that  kind  done. 

SiE  C.  KirsSBLL. — We- also  wish  to  examine  to  see 
whether  or  not  this  payment  was  given  out  of  a  fund 
subscribed  by  political  opponents,  in  order  that  your 
Lordships  may  have  before  you  the  fact  that  there 
were  various  astencies  working  for  the  same  end  at 
the  disposal  of  those  who  are  now  representing  The 
•  Times  in  this  matter. 

The  President. — We  are  of  opinion  that  we  have 
no  power  to  order  an  inspection. 

Sib  0.  E0SSELL.— My  Lords,  the  whole  of  this  in- 
dictment of  "  Pamellism  and  Crime  "  I  think  we 
have  shown  proceeds  to  a  great  extent  from  Pigott, 
and  that  he  was  being  used  by  a  powerful  organiza- 
tion, or  association,  for  the  oarpose  of  concocting 
this  plot,  and  was  financed  by  it. 

The  Pbesident. — That  seems  to  .imply  a  charge 
against  other  persons  who  are  not  in  any  way  before  us. 

SiB  C.  Russell. — I  quite  a^ree  that  that  is  so, 
and  I  do  not  represent  that  your  Lordshins  could  re- 
port on  it  as  a  supplementary  matter; 

The  President. — Whatever  agencies  were  put  into 
operation  for  the  purpose,  we  have  to  consider  on 
the  evidence  before  us  whether  the  charges  were 
true  or  false. 

Sib  C.  Eussell. — I  quite  agree,  but  I  thought  it  was 
material  to  examine  what  were  the  agencies  employed. 

Mr.  ASQUITH. — My  Lords,  may  I  add  to  what  my 
learned  friend  his  said  this  observation — this  is  not 
put  forward  by  us  before  your  Lordships  as  a  substan- 
tive charge  against  persons  not  before  the  Court. 
From  that  point  of  view,  if  I  may  say  so,  I  respect- 
fully agree  with  your  Lordships  that  it  would  not  be 
relevant  to  your  Lordships'  Commission  to  inquire 
into  it,  but  the  Commission  imposed  upon  your  Lord- 
ships by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  as  defined  in  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  constituting  the  Commission,  "  is 
to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  charges  and  alle- 
gations made  against  certain  members  of  Parliament 
and  other  persons  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  in 
an  action  entitled  '  O'Donnell  v.  Walter.'  "  Well, 
the  scope  of  the  Commission  so  intrusted  to  your 
Lordships  is  not  confined  to  an  inquiry  into  the  truth 
of  these  charges  

The  President. — I  do  not  understand  that  any- 
thing else  could  be  inquired  into. 

Mr.  AsQtriTH. — The  enacting  section  do=s  not  so 
limit  it  ;  it  imposes  upon  your  Lordships  the  duty  of 
inquiring  into  and  reporting  upon  these  charges  — — 

Mb.  JtrSTlOE  A.  L.  Smith.— Whether  they  are  true 
or  false. 

Mr.  ASQiriTH. — Not  only  so,  but  as  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  put  forward,  and  as  to 
their  genesis,  their  origin,  and  growth  ;  and  if  the 
inqniry  were  of  the  more  limited  description  which 
has  been  suggested,  we  still  conceive  that  it  is 
material  from  the  point  of  view  of  enabling  your 
Lordships  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  evidence 
that  has  been  brought  before  yon.    Even  if  your  Lord- 


ships' sole  duty  is  to  inquire  into  the  charges,  it  is 
still  material  to  consider  whence  they  proceeded,  by 
what  men  they  were  put  forward,  and  by  what  means 
they  were  engendered  ;  and  it  is  from  that  point  of 
view  that  we  submit  to  your  Lordships,  on  the  evi- 
dence now  before  you,  that  an  investigation  of  these 
books  and  the  circumstances  in  which  the  pamphlet 
"  Parnellism  tJnmasked,"  which,  as  Mr.  Houston 
very  truly  says,  is  "  Parnellism  and  Crime  "  in  a 
somewhat  less  powerful  and  rhetorical  form — it  is 
necessary  to  see  the  circumstances  under  which  that 
pamphlet  was  composed  and  in  which  Pigott  was  set 
to  work  to  supplement  it.  After  all,  that  is  very 
material,  and  it  is  from  that  point  of  view  alone,  and 
not  with  the  object  of  establishing  against  third  per- 
sons not  immediately  before  your  Lordships  any  charge 
of  guilt  or  complicity,  that  we  submit  that  the  evi- 
dence ought  to  be  received  and  the  inquiry  pursued  in 
the  direction  my  friend  has  indicated. 

The  Attoeney-Genekal.— My  Lords,  I  have  no 
actual  right  to  intervene  in  this  matter,  but  I  should 
like  your  Lordships  to  understand  distinctly  the  posi- 
tion that  my  learned  friends  and  myself  take  up  in 
regard  to  this  matter.  I  understand  the  objection 
taken  by  Mr.  Houston  to  be  not  in  any  shape  or  form 
an  objection  to  a  full  and  proper  disclosure,  given  in 
order  that  your  Lordships  may  ascertain  if  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  suggestion  that  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  ■ 
Union  were  the  persons  who  repaid  Dr.  Maguire.  Mr. 
Houston  has  pledged  his  oath  that  he  always  believed 
it  was  a  private  advance,  and  that  to  his  own  know- 
ledge the  money  never  was  repaid.  The  objection 
taken  by  Mr.  Houston  was  not  an  unnatural  one.  He 
said,  "  I  am  certain  of  the  fact,"  but  his  objection 
was  that  there  is  no  ground  for  giving  political  op- 
ponents a  free  range  of  inquiry  upon  other  matters 
which  are  in  no  shape  or  form  germane  to  any  issue. 

The  Pkesident  (to  the  Attorney-General).— I  do 
not  think  that  you  havo  really  a  right  to  interfere.  I 
quite  admit  that  you  said  so.  It  seems  to  amount  to 
this — that  you  are  rather  suggesting  that  an  inquiry  as 
to  the  truth  of  Mr.  Houston's  statement  should  be 
made. 

Sib  C.  Russell. — My  Lords,  I  could  not  agree  to 
the  limitation.  We  claim  the  right  of  full  inquiry 
and  investigation,  just  as  the  same  right  has  been 
claimed  against  us. 

The  President.— We  think  the  investigation'  in- 
sisted on  as  a  matter  of  right  ought  not  to  he  granted. 
The  commission  given  to  us  is  to  inquire  into  these 
charges  ;  we  can  attach  no  other  meaning  than  that 
we  are  to  inquire  into  their  truth  or  falsity,  and  any 
evidence  material  to  that  purpose  we  should  admit 
with  large  indulgence.  The  examination  which  has 
taken  place  to-day  has  been  beyond  what  in  strictness 
I  think  would  be  admissible.  But  we  cannot  make  an 
order  that  these  books  should  be  inspected  generally, 
because  even  if  it  were  true  that  the  money  of  the 
Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  had  been  paid  for  the  pur- 
pose   of  putting   before   the   public  these  statemeuti 
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which  are  now  complained  of,  still  the  only  thing  we 
have  to  determine  is  whether  or  not  these  charges  are 
true  or  false,  whatever  their  source  or  origin'.  We 
therefore  reject  the  application. 

Sir  C.  Btjsseli. — My  Lords,  a  communication,  I 
may  almost  call  it  an  instruction,  has  been  given  to 
me  in  writing  by  ray  client,  for  whom  alone,  as  your 
Lordships  know,  I  appear  with  Mr.  Asquith.  Before 
consideriiig  how  I  ought  to  act  upon  it,  and  especi- 
ally, my  Lords,  in  order  that  I  may  in  this  matter 
have  due  regard  to  the  great  respect  which  I  desire  to 
pay  to  the  Court,  I  would  ask  the  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering what  my  position  is  in  the  matter. 

The  Attokney-GenbraIi. — I  do  not  know  whether 
your  Lordships  will  think  it  right  that  I  should  ask 
the  witness  one  question.  It  is  in  reference  to  the 
statement  made  in  Court  as  to  an  action  towards  this 
building.  A  statement  was  made,  and  your  Lordships 
thought  that  Mr.  Houston  ought  not  to  make  any 
statement.  Being  in  the  box,  I  submit  to  your  Lord- 
ships that  he  is  entitled  to  be  asked  whether  there  is 
any  truth  in  it. 

The  Pbesidbnt  assented  to  the  question  being  put. 

The  Attobnet-General. — ^Was  there  a  shadow  of 
foundation  for  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Davitt  ? — 
Not  the  slightest. 

Mr.  Davitt. — Have  you  contributed  any  articles 
whatever  to  this  Evening  Post  daring  the  present 
month  ? — I  decline  to  answer. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Davitt  left  the 
Court  and  were  followed  shortly  after  by  Sir  C. 
Eussell.  

Mr.  John  M'Carthy,  who  was  examined  yesterday, 
was  recalled  for  further  cross-examination  by  Mr. 
Atkinson. — Witness  said  : — I  was  president  of  the 
Land  League  and  John  Lennan  was  secretary.  He  is 
now  living  in  the  parish.  He  kept  no  books,  but  an 
account  of  the  subscriptions  that  were  received  was 
kept.  I  suppose  there  were  a  dozen  members  of  the 
committee,  but  I  can  hardly  recall  their  names  now  ; 
it  is  six  years  ago.  I  know  lago  never  was.  I  know 
who  the  tnembers  were,  but  I  have  not  their  names 
down. 

bid  you  keep  any  books  for  the  National  League  ? 
i— No.  There  was  no  list  of  members  nor  of  the 
committee.  The  treasurer  kept  a  book  of  accounts. 
We  did  not  keep  any  minute-books. 

Did  you  go  to  America  recently  ? — A  long  time  ago ; 
about  17  years  ago. 

From  time  to  time  did  you  pass  resolutions  denounc- 
ing people  by  name  in  your  League  '/ — ^We  did  Some 
few  times. 

In  1886,  while  you  were  president,  did  yon  not 
denounce  persons  by  name  for  landgrabbing  and 
similar  offences  ? — I  cannot  call  any  cases  to  mind. 

Did  you  communicate  to  the  local  paper  the  resolu- 
tions that  were  passed  ?— The  secretary  did. 


Did  he  keep  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  ? — The  wit- 
ness was  understood  to  answer  in  the  negative. 

Was  any  entry  made  in  a  minute-book  before  a 
resolution  was  published  ? — No. 

Listen   to    this  : — 

"  Soscommon  Herald,  July  3,  1886.  Killoe 
Branch,  Longford.  At  a  special  meeting  on 
Sunday,  the  27th  inst.,  Mr.  John  M'Carthy  occu- 
pied the  chair.  There  were  present  Edward 
Cooney,  V.P.,  Mr,  John  Mahon,  treasurer,  Mr. 
Michael  Prunty,  secretary.  The  following  resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted  : — '  That,  having  heaJd  of 
the  eviction  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Cochrane  of  some  poor 
labourers  -who  were  called  upon  suddenly  to  perform 
a  task  which  was  repugnant  to  their  feelings,  we  call 
upon  all  good  Nationalists  to  endeavour  to  assist 
these  poor  men,  and  we  condemn  the  action  of  any 
X)erson  who  assists  the  eviotor  in  oppressing  them.  We 
also  condemn  the  meanness  of  action  of  people  who 
were  holding  communication  with  the  landgrabber  of 
Kilnacarrow,  especially  James  Beilly  and  a  man  named 
Neddy  Reynolds,  a  workman  in  Clonbrony,  who  are 
reported  to  have  cattle  grazing  on  the  grabbed  farm 
of  John  Devine,  who  died  in  the  Longford  Workhouse 
soon  after  he  was  evicted.'  " 

Did  you  pass  that  resolution  ? — Yes. 

Were  the  men  named  boycotted  ? — They  were.  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  outrages  were  committed  upon 
them.  I  never  heard  that  their  cattle  were  injured 
nor  did  I  hear  that  their  hayricks  were  burnt. 

Was  not  some  outrage  committed  upon  their  pro- 
perty ? — I  did  not  hear  of  it. 

You  will  not  undertake  to  say  that  no  outrage  was 
committed  ? — No. 

What  was  it  that  these  labourers  were  called  upon 
to  do  that  was  repugnant  to  their  feelings  ? — I  do 
not  know. 

Before  you  boycotted  anybody  did  you  take  the 
trouble  to  ascertain  what  the  labourers  had  been  asked 
to  do  ?— No. 

I  draw  your  attention  to  this  paragraph  in  VkeBoscom- 
non  Herald  of  July  24,  1886  .— "  Killoe  Branch.  At 
the  meeting  at  Bnneybegs  on  Sunday,  the  18th  inst., 
Mr.  J.  M'Carthy,  ex-suspect,  president,  occupied  the 
chair.  Some  time  was  occupied  by  John  M'Guire, 
Soran,  who  came  before  the  committee  in  order  to 
make  restitution  for  the  misdemeanour  he  had  com- 
mitted." What  was  the  misdemeanour  ? — He  had 
associated  with  a  landgrabber  named  Davies. 

Was  he  boycotted  in  consequence  ? — He  was. 

The  report  continues  : — "  Being  unable  to  do  so  he 
was  sent  away  and  could  not  be  admitted  into  our 
branch."  Was  any  outrage  committed  upon  this 
man's  property  ? — It  was  reported  that  he  burnt  his 
own  house,  and  he  lodged  a  claim  for  compensation. 

His  house  was  burnt  after  his  appearance  before  the 
meeting  of  the  branch  ? — I  could  not  say  whether  it 
was  before  or  after.  His  house  was  burnt,  and  he 
applied  for  compensation.    He  did  not  get  any. 

Who  opposed  his  claim  ?— The  people  living   in  tha 
townlands  around. 

Did  the  League  oppose  the  claim  ?— Some  members 
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of  the  League  must  have,  because  everybody  did  in 
the  townlands  around. 

The  report  goes  on  i — 

"  The  following  resolutions  were  proposed  and 
unanimously  adopted': — '  Eesolved,  that  we  condemn 
the  action  of  John  Kelly,  carpenter,  who  is  doing 
the  emergency  work  of  E.Taylor,Corboy,  who  evicted 
MichaelBrady  from  his  holding,and  we  lookupon  anyper- 
son  who  aids  or  assists  him  as  an-enemy  of  our  country. 
We  also  condemn  the  action  of  those  parties  who  hold 
communication  with  James  Kelly,  Kilnacarrow,  who 
is  co-operating  in  his  dealings  with  the  land-grabbers 
Howden  and  Hamilton,  of  Kilnacarrow,  who  grabbed 
the  farms  from  which  the  poor  tenants  were  unjustly 
evicted.  We  also  condemn  the  action  of  Michael 
Farrell,  Boher,  and  two  men  named  Dooris  out  of 
Carrihill,  parish  of  Clongisk,  who  are  mowing  on  a 
boycotted  farm  in  Longford  parish,  and  we  look  upon 
any  persons  holding  communication  with  them  as 
enemies  of  our  League,  and  they  shall  be  forthwith 
expelled.'  " 

Was  any  outrage  committed  npon  the  men  named  in 
this  resolution  ? — Not  as  far  as  I  know  ;  I  never 
heard  of  any. 

The  next  extract  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion is  this  : — 

"  Killoe  Branch,  Bnnybegs. — On  Sunday,Augu6t  15, 
Mr.  John  M'Carty  occupied  the  chair.  The  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : — '  That 
we  condemn  the  action  of  those  Quinns  of  Kilterekar 
who  took  possession  of  the  house  of  those  unfortunate 
tenants  who  had  been  unjustly  evicted  by  that  tyrant, 
G.  D.  Cochrane.'  " 

Was  not  Cochrane's  hay  burnt  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
it  was  ;  neither  do  I  know  that  his  cattle  were  in- 
jured. 

"  We  also  condemn  theaotion  of  the  following  per- 
sons,who  are  mowing  meadows  for  John  Kelly,  Farragh, 
who  is  doing  the  emergency  work  of  Robert  Taylor, 
Corboy."  (Then  follow  the  names  of  six  persons.) 
' '  Any  person  holding  communication  with  these  men 
shall  be  forthwith  expelled  from  our  branch. ' ' 
Were  the  persons  named  boycotted  ? — No  ;  I  am  cer- 
tain they  were  not. 

Then,  under  date  September  11,  1886,  I  find  this  : — 

"  Killoe  Branch. — At  the  meeting  at  Ennybegs  on 
Sunday  last,  Mr.  Edward  Cooney,  V.P.,  occupied  the 
chair.  The  following  resolution  was  passed 
unanimously  : — *  That  we  protest  against  and  most 
emphatically  condemn  the  conduct  of  James  Kelly, 
Kilnacarrow,  and  his  wife  for  still  holding  communi- 
cations with  land-grabbers.'  " 

What  had  the  Kellys  done  ? — They  were  speaking  to 
a  person  who  had  taken  an  evicted  farm. 

Were  they  boycotted  ? — They  were  not. 

While  you  were  president  were  not  a  number  of  re- 
solutions condemning  people  passed  in  addition  to 
those  that  were  published  in  the  newspapers  ? — I  do 
not  remember  any. 

You  have  not  any  book  showing  what  resolutions 
were  in  fact  passed  ? — No. 

Were  a  good  many  outrages  committed  in  your 
parish  while  you  were  president  of  the  branch  ? — I 
did  not  hear  of  them. 

After  lago's  examination    was  his  evidence  sent  to 


you  ? — I  saw  his  evidence  in  the  papers,  and  about  a 
fortnight  ago  a  copy  of  his  evidence  was  sent  to  me.' 
People  round  about  the  place  inquired  whether  it  wag 
true  or  not. 

Did  you  consult  many  people  about  it  ? — f  went  tdj 
the  committee  the  day  after  the  copy  of  his  evidenca| 
reached  me. 

Did  they  assist  indisoovering  anyevidenoe;to, refute; 
lago's  statements  ?— Well,  no. 

At  the  time  of  the  outrageupon  Scanlan's  house  you 
say  that  the  Land  League  had  been  suppressed  for  six 
or  seven  weeks.  •  Did  you  continue  to  hold  meetings 
after  the  suppression  ? — No,  not  one. 

Did  the  persons  who  had  been  the  members  o£  th^ 
League  continue  to  meet  together  ? — No. 

Not  some  of  them  ? — Some  of  them  would  meet  iui 
the  chapel  on  Sunday. 

The  witness  was  iiot  re-examined. 


Mr.  LoCKWOOD. — My  Lords,  I  wish  to  explain  thai 
position  in  which  we  are.  I  have  two  more  witnesses 
to  call,  and  neither  of  them  is  here.  Mr.  Harris  has 
been  engaged  in, litigation  in  Galway,  and  he  has  not 
yet  returned  to  London.  The  verdict  in  the  case  was 
only  given  last  night.  Then  there  is  Dr.  Tanner, who, 
I  thought,  would  not  be  wanted  this  week.  A  com- 
munication has  been  made  to  the  authorities  with 
respect  to  Dr.  Tanner,  but  I  understand  that  he  has 
not  yet  arrived.  I  have'  no  other  witnesses  to  call 
before  your  Lordships.  Sir  Ciharles  Bussell  has  just 
made  a  statement  to  the  Court  with  reference  to  his 
position,  and  I  wish,  of  course, to  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  my  learned  friend. 

The  Pbesidbnt. — I  do  not  see  your  object  in  in- 
forming me  of  that. 

Mr.  Beid. — There  is  another  witness  whom  I  hope 
to  call — namely,  Mr.  0 'Kelly  ;  but  he  is  at  present 
unwell. 

The  Pebsideot. — I  understand  that  you  have  no 
other  witnesses  here  now  ? 

Mr.  Reid. — That    is    so,    my   Lord.     We  have  now* 
called  all  the  members   with  reference  to  whom  any- 
thing of  importance   has  been   stated  except  the  two 
mentioned  by  my  learned  friend  and  Mr.  O'Kelly. 

Mr.  LocKWOOD. — I  expect  to  be  in  a  position  to 
call  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  on  Tuesday  morning. 

The  Commissioners  then  adjourned  at  ten  minutes  to, 
1  o'clock. 

TUESDAY,  JULY  16. 

The  Special  Commission  held'their  107th  sitting  t0"j 
day  in  No.  1  Probate   Court    of   the  Royal  Courts  o^ 
Justice. 
On  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats, 
Sib  C.  Etjssell  rose  and   said, — My  Lords,   it  wilB 


be  within  the  recollection  of  your   Lordships   that  on' 


Friday  last  I  stated  that  I  had  received  fromi 
my  client,  Mr.  Parnell,  a  written  commnnica4 
tion  which  practically  amounted  to  an  ins'truc"! 
tion  of  a  certain  character — an  instruction  whichs 
was,  in   point   of   fact,  an   instruction  to  my  learned' 
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friend  Mr.  Asquith  and  myself  that  we  had  no  longe 
any  authority  to  represent  Mr.  Pamell  at  this  inquiry, 
»nd  he  desired  that  we  should  cease  to  represent  him. 
We  thought  for  several  reasons,  one  of  which  I  men- 
tioned to  your  Lordships — namely,  respect  to  the  Court 
—we  ought  not  at  once  to  act  upon  that  communica- 
tion, and  that  it  was  desirable  that  Mr.  Pamell  should 
have  a  fuller  opportunity  of  considering  the  matter. 
That  opportunity  he  has  had  ;  he  has  informed  us  that 
he  has  fully  considered  the  matter,  and  the  result  is 
that  we  have  received  from  him  in  writing  definite 
instructions  that  we  have  no  longer  any  right  to  re- 
present him  in  this  inquiry.  It  remains  my  duty 
now,  my  Lords,  simply  to  respectfully  convey  that 
intimation  to  your  Lordships. 

The  President. — I  need  scarcely  say  that  it  is 
with  great  regret  that  we  hear  of  this  withdrawal, 
because,  of  course,  we  should  have  continued  to  re- 
ceive the  assistance  from  both  of  you  which  we  have 
had  daring  the  progress  of  this  inquiry.  Of  course 
Mr.  Pamell  is  able  to  withdraw  his  retainer  from  you, 
though  I  need  scarcely  remind  you  and  Mr.  Asquith 
that  Mr.  Parnell  will  remain  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  Court. 

Sir  e.  Russell  and  Mr.  Asquith  then  left  the  Court. 

Mr.  Pamell. — My  Lords,  I  have  an  application  to 
make  to  your  Lordships  on  my  own  behalf.  Prior  to 
the  commencement  of  these  proceedings,  more  thau 
nine  months  ago,  I  was  served  with  a  summons  by  Mr. 
Soames  directing  me  to  attend  here  from  day  to  day 
until  the  termination  of  these  proceedings  to  give 
evidence  when  called  upon.  I  went  into  the  box  after 
the  explosion  of  the  letters  portion  of  the  case,  and 
denied  their  genuineness  and  authenticity  upon  oath. 
I  again  went  into  the  box  some  three  months  since, 
immediately  after  the  Kaster  recess.  I  was  examined 
and  cross-examined  during  six  days,  tour  days  of  that 
time  being  taken  up  by  my  cross-examination,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  cross-examination,  upon  my  re-exami- 
nation the  Attorney-General  applied  to  your  Lord- 
'  ships  that  my  cross-examination  with  reference  to 
certain  blocks  of  cheque-books,  which  I  had  handed 
into  Court  in  my  examination,  should  be  deferred 
until  he  had  an  opportunity  of  making  inquiries  as  to 
certain  of  them,  which  he  read  out  to  your  Lordships. 
That  is  now,  I  believe,  nearly  three  months  since. 
The  application  which  I  have  respectfully  to  make 
to  your  Lordships  is  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
appoint  a  day  for  my  further  cross-examination,  or 
else  discharge  me  from  further  attendance  upon  this 
Court.  I  would  wish,  if  it  suited  your  Lordships' 
convenience,  that  the  cross-examination  should  take 
place  before  next  Friday,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  fulfil 
a  public  engagement  which  I  had  postponed  to  that 
day,  in  the  hope  that  my  cross-examination  would  be 
then  over. 

The  President. — We  will  endeavour  to  suit  your 
convenience,  Mr.  Pamell. 

The  Attorney-General.— I  wish,  my  Lords,  to 
meet  Mr.  Parnell's    convenience    as    far  as  possible- 


but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  take 
the  cross-examination  before  Thursday.  I  may  remind 
your  Lordships  how  the  matter  arose.  It  was  not 
only  with  reference  to  the  matters  to  which  Mr.  Par- 
nell has  referred,  but  also  with  reference  to  the 
examination  of  accounts  going  on  before  Mr; 
Cunynghame,  and  your  Lordships  concurred  in  the  view 
that  further  questions  should  not  be  put  at  that  point. 
Mr.  Pamell,  I  believe,  communicated  with  Mr. 
Soames  a  short  time  ago,  asking  that  he  should  have 
notice  when  he  would  be  required  to  attend,  and  I 
understand  that  Mr.  Soames  gave  him  to  understand 
that  he  would  certainly  give  him  sufficient  notice.  I 
will  endeavour  to  ask  Mr.  Pamell  the  questions  which 
I  desire  to  put  to  him  on  Thursday  ;  if  not,  I  will 
endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  meet  his  convenience 
by  giving  him  notice. 

The  President.- Do  I  understand  that  Thursday 
will  be  convenient  ? 

The  Attorney-Geneeai,.— If  I  can  I  will  take  it 
then,  my  Lord,  but  I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  answer 
that  question  at  once.  The  matter  has  not  been  men- 
tioned before,  and  I  am  not  certain  how  far  the 
examination  has  gone. 

The  President  (to  Mr.  Pamell).— Supposing  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  take  this  cross-examination  on 
Thursday  ;  you  speak  of  an  engagement — at  what  time 
after  that  would  you  be  free  again  'i 

Mr.  Parnell. — I  should  be  free  at  any  time,  my 
Lords.  My  object  in  making  the  application  was  that  I 
desired  that  my  cross-examination  should  be  concluded 
before  I  undertook  my  public  duties  again — my  duties 
in  the  country. 

The  President.- As  'I    have    said  before,  wo  will  ' 
endeavour  to  meet  your  convenience.  (To  the  Attorney- 
General.)    When  do  you  think  you  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  say  whether  Thursday  will  suit  you  ? 

The  Attorney-General.— I  hope,  my  Lords,  in 
the  course  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Reid. — I  had  intended  to  rise  immediately 
after  my  learned  friend  Sir  C.  Russell,  but  as  your 
Lordship  commenced  to  speak  I  did  not  think  it  re- 
spectful to  do  so.  My  Lords,  I  have  to  state  to  your 
Lordships  that  those  gentlemen  whom  I  have  repre- 
sented have  communicated  to  me  likewise  distinct 
instructions,  which  leave  me  no  authority  or  right 
to  represent  them  further.  I  have  stated  to  your 
Lordships  that  I  was  under  an  engagement  that  Mr. 
O'Kelly  should  be  called.  He  is  one  of  those  whom 
I  represented.  He  is  now  in  Court  ready  to  answer 
any  question  that  may  arise.  I  have  one  matter  alone 
to  state  further,  and  that  is,  that  a  promise  wasgiven, 
as  I  imderstand — which  was  repeated  on  Friday — by 
Mr.  Soames,  that  he  should  communicate  the  pay- 
ments which  he  has  made  to  witnesses  ;  and  he  has  pro- 
mised to  give  your  Lordships  the  correspondence  and 
letters.  I  hope  that  those  payments  will  be  presented 
to  your  Lordships,  as  we  attach  great  importance  to 
them. 

The  President, — You   are  assuming   rather  an  in- 
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consistent  position,  Mr.  Reid  ;  what  yuu  have  said  is 
no  longer  said  as  counsel. 

Mr.  LocKWOOD. — My  Lords,  I  have  to  say  very  much 
what  Mr.  Eeid  has  said.  Those  associated  with  mo 
in  this  case,  Mr.  Lionel  Hart  and  Mr.  A.  O'Connor 
and  myself  have  received  instructions  from  those 
whom  we  represented  that  they  do  not  desire  us  to  re- 
present them  any  longer  in.  this  inquiry.  Your  Lord- 
ships will  remember  that,  on  the  last  occasion,  I 
spoke  of  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  and  said  that  it  was  my 
intention  to  call  him.  If  I  had  authority  as  counsel 
to  call  him  now  I  should  have  done  so.  I  trust  I  am 
n($t  going  beyond  what  I  am  entitled  to  do  when  I 
say  that  Mr.  Harris  is  here.  There  is  one  other 
matter.  I  inade  an  application  to  your  Lordships  with 
regard  to  the  attendance  of  Dr.  Tanner.  Inasmuch  as 
your  Lordships,  in  concurrence  with  that  request,  made 
an  order  which  resulted  in  his  being  broaght  over,  I 
may  state  that  he  is  also  here  and  prepared  to  answer 
questions.  Further,  I  wish  to  say  this  on  be- 
half of  those  whom  I  represented,  and  I  think 
I  may  say  it  also  on  behalf  of  those  whom  my 
learned  friend  represents,  that  they  are  all  ready  and 
willing  to  pay  every  respect  to  any  summons  of  this 
Court  and  to  attend  and  give  your  Lordships  any  in- 
formation you  may  desire. 

The  President. — The  position  of  things  is  in  no 
way  altered,  except  that,  as  I  have  already  said,  we 
have  the  misfortuae  to  be  no  longer  assisted  by  the 
counsel  who  have  appeared  before  us.  The  persons 
represented  by  those  counsel  may  now  take  precisely 
those  steps  which  they  think  they  ought  to  take — 
among  other  things,  to  attend  as  witnesses  if  they 
desire  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Lockwood  and  Mr.  Keid,  with  the  other  counsel 
who  had  appeared  for  the  Irish  members,  then  left  the 
Court  at  18  minutes  to  11  o'clock,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Parnell  and  most  of  the  Irish  members  who  had 
been  present  in  Court. 

,    The  Pbe3II>ent.— I  understand  that  Mr.  O'Kelly  is 
here  ? 

Mr.  O'Kelly  rose,  and  was  understood  to  say  that 
he  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  that  might 
occur  to  their  Lordships. 

The  Pbesibbnt. — You  have  n  desire  to  tender  any 
evidence  on  your  own  account  ? 

Mr.  O'Kelly. — I  have  no  desire  to  do  so. 

SiK  H.  James.— This  statement  of  Mr.  C  Kelly's 
places  us  in  this  position  ;  of  course,  as  a  rule,  we 
have  to  cross-examine  a  witness  upon  testimony  which 
ho  has  given,  and  the  cross-examination  goes  to  attack 
the  evidence  which  he  has  given  in  chief.  The  witness 
goes  into  the  box  and  is  sworn  ;  of  course  there  is  the 
power  of  cross-examination,  a  power  to  the  use  of 
which  I  think  in  this  case  there  will  be  no  objection, 
although  Mr.  O'Kelly  has  given  no  evidence  in  chief. 


Mr.  J.  J.  O'Kelly,  M.P.,  then  entered  the  box  and 
■was    sworn. 
Cross-examined     by    SiB    H.     James,   he   said  : —  j 


I  am  member  of  Parliament  for  Roscommon,  and 
entered  Parliament  in  1880.  I  first  took  pact  in  poll-' 
tical  ajfairs  about  1860.  ' 

I  gather  from  that  that  you  were  a  very  young  man 
when  you  entered  politics  ?— Yes,  scarcely  a  msn  at 
all. 

What  was  the  first  step  you  took  in  political  action? 
— ^WeIl,I  joined  first  a  public  political  organization  and 
after  that  the  Fenians.  ' 

What  was  the  first  political  organization  which  you 
joined  ? — I  forget  now  what  it  was  ;  it  was  a  public 
organization  in  Dublin  ;    a  Nationalist  organization. 

When  did  you  join  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  ? — About 
1860,  in  the  latter  part  of  that  year,  in  Dublin. 

Can  you  give  me  the  form  of  oath  which  you  took 
when  you  joined  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  ? — Oh,  the 
usual  one,  it  has  been  produced  in  this  Court. 

Do  you  mean  the  oath  as  jproduced  by  Le  Caron  ? — I 
do  not  know  that  exactly,  but  it  is  well-known  ;  I 
do  not  know  that  I  can  tell  you  the  exact  words,  but 
its  tendency  was  that  we  undertook  to  take  up  arms 
and  fight  for  our  country. 

Have  you  had  in  your  possession  any  constitution  of 
the  Feniau  Brotherhood  ? — Never  ;  I  never  remiember 
seeing  it.  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  Fenian  Brother- 
hood ;  the  organization  we  belonged  to  was  the  Irish 
Republican  Brotherhood,  a  distinct  brotherhood  ;  it 
was  talked  of  a^  the  Fenians,  and  was  popularly 
spoken  of  as  such.  That  was  in  1860.  I  do  not  re- 
member having  seen  the  '  constitution  of  the  I.B.B.  ; 
later  on,  perhaps  after  1867,  I  think  there  was  some 
constitution,  but  it  was  not  generally  circulated 
amongst  the  members.  I  have  no  distinct  remem- 
brance of  having  seen  it. 

I  must  press  you  on  this  point  ;  as  far  as  your 
memory  goes  up  to  the  present  time  you  have  never 
seen  any  written  statement  of  the  constitution  of  the 
body  to  which  you  belonged  ? — Well,  as  the  organiza- 
tion was  originally  established  there  was  no  written 
constitution  that  I  knew  of  ;  I  believe  later  on,  after 
the  rising  of  1867,  when  the  Fenian  organization  was 
reorganized,  then  there  was  a  constitution,  but  I  have 
no  distinct  remembrance  of  it  except  the  fact  that  at 
that  time  there  was  a  constitution  adopted. 

Then  I  may  take  it  that  there  was  a  period  before 
1867  when  the  I.R.B.  was  constituted  under  certain 
conditions  ? — Yes,  that  is  so  ;  that  is  what  I  had  in 
my  mind. 

What  did  occur  in  1867  ?— Well,  the  rising,  or  the 
attempt  at  rising,  took  place,  and  led  to  the  break-up  of 
the  organization,  and  its  reorganization,  and  on  that 
reorganization  there  was  a  constitution  adopted.  From 
that  period  the  constitution  did  exist, but,  though  I  am 
aware  that  I  must  have  seen  that  constitution,  I  have 
no  very  distinct  remembrance  of  it. 

Starting  with  this  period  of  1867,  what  part  did 
you  take  in  this  body,  the  I.  R.  B.,  or  what  you  will ; 
were  you  on  the  governing  body  ? — I  was,  after  and, 
indeed,  in  1867  ;  I  was  a  member  of  the  provisional 
government  which  organized  the  rising.  I  was  elected 
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during  the  rising  in  the  place  of  one  of  the  members 
•who  had  been  arrested  ;  then,  on  the  conclusion,  on 
the  failm:e  of  the  rising,  when  the  new  organization — 
the  Supreme  Council — was  established,  I  became  a 
member  of  it.  That  would  be  towards  the  close  of 
1867. 

Was  there  any  Executive  Council,  in  addition  to  the 
Supreme  Council  ? — No  ;  that  was  the  only  governing 
body  in  my  time.  I  continued  upon  it  until  the  close 
.of  1870.  I  entered  the  French  army  in  1870.  From 
France  I  went  to  England,  and  from  England  I  went 
to  America,  and  from  that  time  I  had  no  connexion 
with  the  I.  E.  B. 

I  wish  to  get  from  you  these  dates  a  little  more 
particularly.  Do  you  represent  that  since  1870  you 
had  no  communication  whatever  with  the  Fenian 
body  p — I  say  that  I  had  no  political  relation  what- 
ever with  the  I.  E.  B.  in  Jreland,  or  in  England,  or 
in  Scotland. 

What  do  you  include  in  the  word  "  political  "  ?— 
Any  connexion  whatever  that  was  political,  or  any 
connexion  whatever. 

Are  you  sore  of  that  ? — Perfectly  certain . 

Have  you  been  in  connexion  with  any  person  in 
introducing  arms  into  Ireland  ?— No,  not  since  1870. 

At  the  end  of  1870  had  you  been  importing  arms  into 
Ireland  ? — The  men  under  my  orders  had  been. 

Acting  for  you  ?— Yes. 

On  the  25th  February,  1871,  did  you  leave  Liverpool 
for  New  York  ? — I  did — at  least,  I  presume  that  date 
is  accurate  ;  it  was  about  that  time^ 

You  sailed,  I  think,  in  the  steamship  China  ? — In 
«ome  ship  ;  I  do  not  remember  the  name. 

Were  you  passing  under  the  name  of  John  Smith  ? — 
I  believe  so.  I  was  not  travelling  under  my  own 
name. 

Were  yon  then  arrested  ? — No,  but  they  tried  to 
arrest  me.  They  took  possession  of  some  packages 
that  belonged  to  me,  and  they  wanted  me  to  get  oS 
the  ship,  but  I  refused.    They  had  no  warrant. 

You  had  passed  by  other  names  before  ? — Yes, 

By  the  name  of  Martin  P — Yes  ;  James  Martin.  That 
was  the  only  Christian  name  I  used  in  connexion  with 
the  name  Martin. 

Were  you  known  as  Captain  Martin  ? — ^Yes, 

Did  you  also  pass  under  the  name  of  Barke  ? — No. 

Or  any  other  names  ? — I  have  no  remembrance  of 
having  passed  by  any  other  names  except  on  going  to 
America.  I  was  generally  known  as  Martin.  I  have 
no  remembrance  of  any  other  names. 
'  You  say  that  you  never  passed  by  the  name  of 
Burke  ?— Never. 

I  think  that  in  the  month  of  January,  1871,  you  had 
been  at  Havre,  had  you  not  ? — ^Yes. 

Just  say  whether  that  is  one  of  the  documents  which 
was  taken  from  you  (handing  document  to  witness)  7 
•—I  have  no  remembrance  of  it  ;  I  do  not  recognize 
the  name  ;  it  is  addressed  to  my  name  certainly,  but 
I  have  no  remembrance  of  it. 

Do   yon   recognize     the    name    of    the    writer  ?— 


Curiously,  I  do  not  recognize  the  name.  It  must  have 
been  addressed  to  me,  but  I  do  not  temember  the 
letter. 

Did  you  know  anybody  living  at  128,  Fenton-place, 
Kennington  ?— At  this  length  of  time  I  cannot  answer 
that. 

Do  you  know  a  man  named  David  Murphy  ? — Yea. 

Had  he  passed  by  the  name  of  John  Healey  ?^I 
have  no  remembrance. 

Will  you  tell  me  whether  that  is  his  handwriting  ? 
— I  had  very  little  communication  with  Mr,  Murphy, 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  in  a  position  to  say 
whether  it  is  his  handwriting  or  not,  I  have  no 
remembrance  of  his  handwriting.  As  I  have  said,  I 
had  very  little  communication  with  him. 

Now  this  letter  is  dated  January  28,  1871.  It 
says,  "  The  goods  you  were  so  anxious  about  have 
been  sent  off  all  right."  Had  there  been  any  goods 
about  which  you  were  anxious  ?— Not  that  I  am  aware 
of. 

Were  you  giving  orders  for  goods  at  that  time  ?— 
No,  I  think  not. 

Had  you  been  giving  directions  for  goods  to  be  sent 
off  to  Ireland  ? — Yes  ;  up  to  the  moment  I  joined  the 
French  Army  I  had  been  directing  the  men  who  were 
sending  arms.  This  might  have  had  relation  to  events 
which  happened  at  the  eijd  of  1870. 

Then  Farrell  and  Walsh — do  you  know  anything 
about  those  persons  ? — I  do  ;  I  know  them  well. 
They  were  sub-agents  for  sending  arms. 

"  We  are  rather  in  a  fix  at  present.  Neither  Parrell 
nor  Walsh  will  do  anything  imtil  they  are  paid."— 
That  is  a  letter  written  to  me  when  I  had  left  the 
movement.  It  is  evidently  the  letter  of  some  one 
writing  to  me  'about  things  that  had  occurred  some 
time  before,  asking  me  to  take  some  steps  to  set 
something  right. 

Had  you  been  employing  Farrell  and  Walsh  to 
import  arms  ? — Yes, 

Was  Walsh's  Christian  name  Thomas  ? — It  was. 

Was  he  afterwards  arrested  and  tried  at  the  Central 
Criminal  Court  ? — He  was. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  he  was  arrested  in 
1882  ? — I  forget  when,    but  I  know  he  was  arrested. 

For  importing  arms  ? — Yes.  That  letter  is  not 
addressed  to  Martin,  as  it  would  have  been  if  it  had 
been  written  at  the  period  when  I  was  directing 
these  men.  It  was  written  to  me  when  I  was  in  the 
French  Army. 

Yes,  it  is  addressed-  to  James  O'Kelly,  so  that  that 
may  be  so.  Then  there  is  this  which  I  wish  to  ask 
you  about  : — "  By  the  way,  what  about  the  night-glass 
you  used  to  have  here  ?  "  Did  that  convey  anything 
to  -you  in  relation  to  arms  or  revolvers  ? — No  ;  it 
refers  to  a  very  powerful  field-glass  which  I  had. 

"  You  told  me  to  get  it.  On  asking  Walsh  and 
Farrell  they  said  they  knew  nothing  about  it.  Send 
it  back  like  a  decent  cove."  A  field-glass,  Mr. 
O'Kelly  ? — Yes  :'  it  was  used  on  the  rivar  when  em- 
barking arms, 
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"  Should  you  have  left  it  withany  one  here,  tell  me 
with  whom  and  I  shall  get  it." — Yes. 

Sib  H.  James.— Perhaps,  my  Lords,  as  Mr.  O'Kelly 
is  not  represented  here  by  counsel,  it  would  be  fairer 
to  him  that  I  should  read  the  whole  of  the  letter. 

The  President. — Certainly. 

SlB  H.  James  (reading). — "Dear  Friend,— I  was 
,expecting  to  have  a  letter  from  you  before  this 
telling  us  about  your  trip  across  and  the  length  of 
time  you  intended  to  remain  in  Havre,  &c.  The  goods 
you  were  so  anxious  about  have  been  sent  off  all 
right." — Yes  ;  they  were  goods  left  in  the  depfit 
when  I  left,  and  I  was  anxious  for  them  to  be 
forwarded  and  to  get  safely  to  their  destination, 

"  We  are  rather  in  a  fix  at  present.  Neither  Farrell 
nor  Walsh  will  do  anything  until  they  are  paid.  This 
would  have  been  done  before  now  had  not  Jim  been 
under  the  impression  that  you  had  settled  with 
them."  Who  was  Jim  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  besides  I 
would  not  tell  yoa  if  I  did  know.  I  will  tell  you 
anything  about  myself. 

"  He  said  in  a  letter  to  me  it  was  for  that  purpose 
the  money  had  been  sent.  I  daresay  Jim  has  been 
labouring  under  some  mistake  in  this  matter.  Jack 
wrote  to  him  yesterday,  telling  him  to  send  money  at 
once  if  he  did  not  wish  to  have  the  things  lost.  I 
daresay  this  will  stir  him  up  a  bit.  By  the  way,  what 
about  the  night-glass  you  used  to  have  here?" — I 
have  explained  to  you  about  the  night-glass.  It  was 
a  very  powerful  glass  used  on  the  river  by  the  boat- 
men for  watching  the  river  polige  and  avoiding  them. 

What  has  become  of  Farrell  ?— He  is  no  longer  in 
the  country. 

Very  well.  "  You  told  me  to  get  it.  On  asking 
Walsh  and  Farrell  they  said  they  knew  nothing  about 
it.  Send  it  back  like  a  decent  cove.  ...  I 
have  not  begun  the  Irishman  in  London  yet.  As  soon 
as  I  do  I  will  send  you  a  copy.  I  think  the  paper  is 
not  good  enough  for  me  to  waste  your  talents  on.  I 
must  start  a  paper  of  my  own  and  appoint  you  foreign 
correspondent.  We  thought  to  have  sent  some  goods 
to  Dublin  on  Monday  last,  but  Eeilly  went  oflf,  and 
consequently  the  Dublinites  were  disappointed." 
Now,  do  you  recognize  that  as  having  been  written 
to  you  ? — It  was  written  to  me  by  someone,  but  I 
really  do  not  remember  by  whom.  It  was  probably 
someone  who  had  succeeded  to  one  of  the  positions  I 
had  held. 

Do  you  recognize  that  letter  (handing  witness  a 
document)? — I  do  recognize  it.    I  do  not  remember  it. 

You  see  the  black  ink  shows  it  as  it  originally 
appeared,  and  the  blue  ink  required  a  chemical  process 
to  make  it  visible  ?— Yes.  I  do  not  remember  the 
letter,  bat  of  course  that  was  a  very  common  method 
of  communication. 

This  is  dated  "  New  York,  January  6,  1871. 
William  Jones,  Esq.,  merchant,  London."  Did  you 
pass  by  that  name  ? — No,  Sir. 

"  Sir, — Your  last  remittance  came  duly  to  hand, 
and  it«  arpDunt  has  been  credited  to  your  account.  We 


had  hoped  to  hear  from  you  more  frequently,  but 
attribute  your  occasional  silence  to  that  dulness  of 
trade  in  general  which  we  are  told  greatly  paralyzes 
business  all  over  Europe  at  the  present  juncture.  Our 
house  is  doing  its  accustomed  fair  share  of  sure  and 
steady  trade  on  a  strictly  cash  basis.  We  prefer 
certainty  of  returns  to  the  more  risky  ventures  of 
large  and  lengthy  credits  that  have  ruined  many  good 
firms  in  this  market.  Awaiting  your  further  orders, 
we  remain  sincerely  yours,  F.  and  J.  MuSGEOVE  and 
Co." 

Then  comes  the  writing  in  an  ink  of  a  lighter  colour, 
written  between  the  lines  of  the  black  ink  writing 
(reading)  ; — 

"  Gentlemen, — The  glad  news  of  the  release  of  the 
prisoners  had  hardly  reached  here  when  steps  were 
taken  to  hold  a  preliminary  meeting  with  a  view  to 
rendering  them  material  aid  and  comfort  upon  their 
arrival  in  this  city . " 

Who  were  these  prisoners  ?  Do  you  remember  ? — I 
have  no  recollection  of  a  letter  of  that  kind.  I  do  not 
see  how  it  could  have  reached  me  at  all,  or  how  it 
could  have  been  among  my  papers,  unless  someone 
put  it  there.  Of  course  that  reference  would  be  to 
the  Fenian  prisoners  who  were  released. 

The  Pbbsident  . — You  said  on  looking  at  the  letter 
something  like  "  I  recognize  that." 

Witness. — Yes,  my  Lord  ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  1 
could  have  had  the  letter  in  my  possession. 

Sir  H.  Jambs  (continuing  to  read)  :— 

"  The  U.E.F.B.  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  this  meeting,  which  was  held  in  Tammany  Hall 
on  the  29th  day  of  last  month,  Mr.  Izved,  State 
Senator  and  President  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works, 
in  the  chair.  Speeches  were  made  by  the  C.E.F.B., 
Richard  G.  Gorman,  Col.  Roberts,  and  others,  at  the 
end  of  which  resolutions  were  passed  expressive  of 
sympathy  for  the  released  prisoners,  and  announcing  a 
determination  to  give  a  hearty  reception  and  some 
pecuniary  aid  to  the  Fenian  patriots  as  soon  as  they 
should  arrive.  The  handsome  sum  of  twenty-one 
thousand  and  five  hundred  dollars  was  immediately 
subscribed  by  the  members  of  the  meeting,  with  which 
sum  it  is  thought  our  brothers  can  make  the  passage 
out.  Mr.  Drice,  an  American  gentleman,  subscribed 
five  thousand  dollars,  and  Mr.  Tweed,  the  chair- 
man, and  Controller  Connolly  put  their  names  down 
for  one  thousand  dollars  each.  This  money  is  to 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  special  committee  for  the 
benefit  of  those  for  whom  it  was  collected.  It  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  C.B.F.B.  to  take  care  that  these  funds 
are  distributed  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  generous 
object  for  which  they  are  intended.  At  the  solicita- 
tion of  the  Mayor  by  the  C.E.F.B.,  another  meeting 
expressive  of  sympathy  for  the  Fenian  prisoners  was 
held  last  night  by  the  Common  Council  of  the  city,  at 
which  very  friendly  resolutions  were  passed,  and  a  re- 
ception committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men. The  Knights  of  St.  Patrick  have  also  had  a 
meeting,  adopted  resolutions,  and  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  reception. Other  meetings  of  a  similar  nature 
will  take  place  soon,  and  a  general  reception  com- 
mittee appointed  to  wait  upon  the  prisoners  upon  their 
arrival  and  tender  them  the  hospitalities  of  the  city 
in  a  manner  worthy  both  of  the  recipients  and  their 
entertainers. 

"  I  have  to  annonnce  to  you  my  acceptance  of  the 
executive  secretaryship  of   the  F.B.  and  my  uomina- 
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tion  to  the  post  of  Adjutant-General  of  the  Legion 
S.P.  As  I  know  well  your  requirements  at  home,  the 
Former  position  will  enable  me  the  better  to  assist  the 
C.B.P.B.  in  his  ardent  desire  to  render  you  all  possible 
material  aid  from  this  side,  whiln  the  latter 
will  place  me  in  a  way  to  meet  as  far  as  in 
my  power  lies  the  military  resources  of  the 
organization  here,  and  to  have  it  well  in  hand 
for  the  first  contingency  ofiering  that  may  ad- 
mit of  a  rising  in  Ireland.  I  do  not  see 
that  it  was  incompatible  with  my  duty  as  chief 
military  officer  of  the  I.K.B.  under  the  S.C.  to 
accept  of  the  offices  above  named.  On  the  contrary, 
I  shall  now  have  many  opportunities  of  acquiring  an 
amount  of  very  nseful  knowledge  that  can  be  turned 
to  most  excellent  account  when  we  are  ready  to  take 
the  field.  An  order  has  been  issued  to  the  regimental 
commanders  of  the  Legion  S.P.  to  turn  in  to  these 
headquarters  the  arms  they  have  in  their  respective 
commands,  as  the  riSes  the  troops  are  now  using 
belong  to  the  F.B.  I  am  making  arrangements  under 
the  orders  of  the  C.E.F.B.  to  ship  you  through  the 
agency  of  an  American  house  here,  as  per  agreement 
between  your  Mr.  Martin  and  myself,  five  hundred 
stand  of  arms,  muzzle-loading  rifles.  This  shipment 
will  be  worth  to  you  at  least  eight  hundred  to  one 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  same  kind  of  arms  we 
send  should  bring  eleven  dollars  apiece  here  now. 
This  will  be  to  you  a  further  proof,  if  such  were  ne- 
cessary, of  both  the  ability  and  willingness  of  the 
F.B.  to  assist  you  through  its  Central,  than  whom  you 
have  not  a  better  and  abler  advocate  or  friend  in 
America.  You  will  the  better  comprehend  this  when 
I  say  to  you  that  the  Council  F.B.  are  by  no  means 
unanimous  in  supporting  the  policy  which  the 
C.E.F.B,  has  adopted  in  sending  yon  regular  pe- 
riodical remittances  in  money  and  kind.  If,  therefore, 
you  do  not  see  your  way  to  support  both  the  C.E.F.B. 
and  the  organization  he  presides  over,  it  is  impossible 
that  you  can  expect  a  continuance  of  these  periodical 
remittances  you  are  receiving  from  the  Fenian  Brother- 
hood. For  instance,  it  Mr.  O'Connor  insists  on  writing 
to  men  in  California,  and  if  other  parties  as  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  S.C.  will  keep  informing 
their  friends  here  that  the  home  organization  is  receiv- 
ing no  aid  from  the  Fenian  Brotherhood,  you  must 
expect  as  a  natural  consequence  that  the  resources 
of  the  Brotherhood  will  be  greatly  crippled  and  its 
ability  to  help  you  lessened.  Besides,  if  men  who 
are  your  best  friends,  not .  only  in  word  but  in  deed, 
are  constantly  receiving  only  slights  for  their  pains, 
you  cannot  expect  a  continuance  of  their  friendship, 
much  less  of  their  efforts  in  your  favour.  But  the 
duties  of  both  parties  are  very  plain.  The  Fenian 
Brotherhood  will  assist  you  in  every  possible  way  ;  the 
amount  of  that  assistance  will  only  be  limited  by  the 
extent  of  its  power.  But,  continuing  to  do  so,  the 
organization  has  a  right  to  expect  that  you  will  dis- 
countenance every  effort  that  may  be  made  by  mali- 
cious or  wrong-headed  people  to  create  any  estrange- 
ment or  foment  ill-feeling  between  the  I.R.B,  and 
F.B. 

"  The  C.E.F.B.  desires  me  to  say  that  the  Russian 
affair  is  beitig  pushed.  From  the  peculiarity  of  your 
position  at  home,  you  will  hardly  be  able  to  approach 
the  Russian  Minister  in  London  with  any  show  of 
success  in  obtaining  aid  from  him.  We  are  differently 
situated  here,  and  no  opportunity  will  be  lost  in 
endeavouring  to  obtain  aid  from  Russia  in  case  she 
goes  to  war  with  England. 


"Arms  will  not  be  shipped  until  you  telegraph  per 
cable  the  acknowledgment  of  the  reception  of  this, 
and  inform  us  that  your  man  in  London  is  at  his  post 
to  receive  the  goods.  You  can  telegraph  to  Thomas 
Pand,  31,  Broadway,  saying  '  Ship  the  goods,'  or 
if  you  are  not  ready   say  '  Delay  the  shipment.' 

"  lam  prepared  to  send  you  a  cipher  key,  which 
I  think  should  be  used  in  addition  to  the 
solution  wjth  which  this  is  written.  Maran's  last 
letter  bore  unmistakable  evidence  of  having  been 
tampered  with  in  transit.  Let  me  know  about  this 
important  matter,  and  please  contrive  a  safe  way  by 
which  the  little  instrument  on  which  the  cipher  is 
arranged  can  be  transmitted  to  yon.  You  will  find  it  of 
the  ereatcst  importance  in  corresponding  not  only  with 
this  office  but  among  yourselves  at  home.  I  remain 
very  sincerely  and  fraternally  yours,  F.  M." 

In  this  letter  it  is  said  : — "  An  order  has  been 
issued  to  the  regimental  commanders  of  the  Legion 
S.P.  to  turn  in  to  these  headquarters  the  arms  they 
have  in  their  respective  commands,  as  the  rifles  the 
troops  are  now  using  belong  to  the  F.B.  1  am  making 
arrangements  under  the  orders  of  the  C.E.F.B.  to 
ship  you  through  the  agency  of  an  American  house 
here,  as  per  agreement  between  your  Mr.  Martin  and 
myself,  500  stand  of  arms,  muzzle-loading  rifles."  I 
gather  from  what  you  have  said  that  "  your  Mr. 
Martin  "  would  probably  be  yourself  ? — Yes. 

Who  would  be  "  myself  "  ? — Well,  I  cannot  tell 
you.  He  was  a  man  in  authority  and  high  up  in  the 
organization  on  the  American  side. 

Was  not  the  writer  of  this  letter  General  Milieu  ? — 
I  had  rather  not  answer  that  question.    ' 

He  was  known  to  you  as  an  active  organizer  and 
agent? — He  was  known  to  me  before  that  letter  was  writ- 
ten, and  of  course  he  was   known  to  me  in  New  York. 

What  was  the  agreement  to  which  you  were  a  party  ? 
— After  the  rising  there  arose  some  difficulty  and 
division  of  opinion  among  the  various  organizations, 
with  the  result  that  the  Irish  organization  was  split 
into  two  or  three  parties.  General  Millen  belonged  to 
one  branch  from  which  we  had  been  separated.  When 
he  came  to  Ireland  an  arrangement  was  entered  into 
between  the  governing  body  in  Ireland  and  the  old 
Fenian  organization  in  America. 

Very  well.  That  was  an  agreement  by  which  500 
stand  of  muzzle-loading  rifles  were  to  be  imported 
into  Ireland  ? — It  was  an  agreement  for  a  general 
supply  of  arms.  It  did  not  refer  to  that  500  only,  but 
to  500,000  if  they  could  be  got.  I  do  not  know 
whether  these  arms  were  ever  sent  or  not.  Before 
that  arrangement  came  into  operation  I  had  left.  Of 
course  we  had  supplies  of  arms  from  various  sources. 
There  was  a  supply  coming  in  from  the  period  I  took 
charge  of  until  I  left.  But  that  was  a  supply  inde- 
pendent of  this  particular  supply.  As  to  this  parti- 
cular supply  I  know  nothing.  And,  in  fact,  I  know 
pothing  of  what  occurred  after  I  left. 

Did  you  get  the  arms  from  America  ? — No  ;  we  got 
the  supply  of  money  from  America,  but  we  obtained 
the  supply  of  arms  from  England.  The  agreement  to 
which  I   have   referred  was  entered  into  for  the  pur^ 
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pose  of  our  obtaining  possession  of  the  old  Fenian 
arms. 

How  far  did  that  agreement  extend  irith  re- 
ference to  the  number  of  arms  ? — To  any  extent  to 
which  the  arms  could  be  obtained. 

I  do  not  want  to  encroach  more  than  I  can  help  as 
far  as  other  persons  are  concerned,  but  did  you  see 
General  Millen  in  Ireland  in  later  times  than  1S78  or 
1879  ?— No. 

Did  you  communicate  with  him  in  relation  to  his 
presence  in  Ireland  in  those  years  ? — No, 

Did  you  hear  that  he  had  been  in  England  recently  ? 
— I  think  that  he  was  here  a  year  or  two  ago. 

Did  you  hear  that  he  was  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  years  1878,  1879,  or  1880  ?— I  do  not  think  I  did. 
I  was  not  in  communication  with  him  then. 

When  did  you  see  him  last  P — Some  time  ago  I  saw 
him  in  New  York .  I  went  to  New  York  towards  the 
end  of  1879. 

H^  you  then  leamt  that  he  had  been  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  not  ? — I  think  I  knew  in  1879  th?.t 
he  had  been  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Did  you  then  learn  that  he  had  been  in  the  United 
Kingdom  recently,  as  compared  with  1879,  or  in  remote 
times  ? — Yes,  recently  then.  When  I  went  to  America 
in  1870  or  1871  I  entered  into  the  organization, 
took  up  my  place  in  the  ranks,  and  remained  there 
until  1879. 

When  you  leamt  in  1879  that  General  Millen  had 
been  in  the  United  Kingdom,  he  had  been  here  shortly 
before  that  date  ? — I  suppose  so.  If  he  had  been  here 
I  should  most  likely  have  heard  of  it. 

Have  you  become  aware  that  General  Millen  has 
been  here  since  that  period  ? — Yes,  I  have  heard 
vaguely  that  he  was  here. 

How  long  ago  ? — About  two  years  ago. 

During  the  whole  of  that  period  from  1871  to  1879, 
during  which  you  were  a  member  of  the  organization, 
were  arms  coming  over  from  America  to  Ireland  ? — 
I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  occupy  any  official  position 
on  the  organization  at  that  time.  I  was  simply  a 
member.  Being  a  very  busy  man  I  had  very  little 
time  to  devote  to  politics. 

You  were  pursuing  avocations  of  your  own  at  the 
time  ?— Yes,  I  was,  and  am,  a  journalist. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say,  "  You  will  the  better 
comprehend  this  when  I  say  to  you  that  the  council 
F.B.  are  by  no  means  unanimous  in  supporting  the 
policy  which  the  C.E.F.B.  has  adopted  in  send- 
ing you  regular  remittances  in  money  or  kind." 
Had  you  prior  to  the  date  of  this  letter  received 
periodical    remittances    from    America    in   money  or 

]jind  ? There  were  two  organizations  in  Ireland,  as  in 

America.  The  branch  to  which  I  belonged  had  re- 
ceived no  help  whatever  from  America  up  to  the  time 
that  that  agreement  was  entered  into  with  the 
F.B.  towards  the  close  of  1870.  We  therefore 
could  have  received  no  periodical  remittances  from 
America.  This  is  an  agreement  fqr  remittances, 
because  it  was  part  of  the  agreement  that  they  would 


supply  us  with  both  money  and  arms  from  time  to 
time. 

The  letter  goes  on  :— "  If,  therefore,  yon  do  not 
see  your  way  to  support  both  the  C.E.F.B.  and  the 
organization  he  presides  over,  it  is  impossible  that 
yon  can  expect  a  continuance  of  these  periodical  re- 
mittances you  are  receiving  from  the  Fenian  Brother- 
hood." What  does  that  refer  to? — General  Millen, 
when  he  came  over,  offered  me  a  sum  of  money.  That 
was  the  beginning  of  the  affair. 

Can  you  give  me  the  date  of  that  offer  ? — No,  I 
cannot.  The  letter  you  are  reading  must  have  fol- 
lowed close  on  the  offer  and  was  in  reference  to  that 
agreement. 

Did  the  writer  when  he  brought  over  the  money 
leave  it  with  you  ? — No  ;  he  transferred  it  to  the 
proper  quarter. 

Am  I  to  understand,  after  calling  that  letter  to  your 
mind,  that  there  had  been  no  periodical  remittances  7 
—There  had  been  only  one  remittance.  I  am  speaking 
of  my  own  branch  only.  There  was  another  branch  of 
the  organization  in  Ireland,  and  they  may  have  been 
sending  periodical  help  to  that  branch. 

Do  you  know  what  that  branch  was  called  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  they  had  any  distinctive  name.  The 
two  branches  were  known  as  the  council  party  and 
the  Kelly  party. 

Who  was  the  individual  Who  represented  the  council 
party  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  was  represented  by  any 
individual  ;  the  council  .represented  the  party — the 
council  was  the  head  of  the  organization. 

Was  there  a  party  called  the  Stephens  party  ? — 
There  was. 

Was  it  to  either  the  council  or  the  Stephens  party 
that  the  remittances  were  made  ? — No,  I  think  they 
were  made  to  the  Kelly  party. 

To  your  party  ? — No,  there  was  another  Kelly.  It 
is  possible  that  the  remittances  were  made  to 
them. 

Further  on  the  writer  says,  "The  C.  E.  F.B.  desires 
me  to  say  that  the  Bussian  affair  is  being  pushed." 
What  was  that? — I  do  not  remember.  I  suppose  that  it 
was  some  application  which  they  tried  to  make  to  the 
Bussian  Government  in  view  of  a  war  between  Russia 
and  England. 

"  From  the  peculiarity  of  your  position  at  home 
you  will  hardly  be  able  to  approach  the  Russian 
Minister  in  London  with  any  show  of  success  in  ob- 
taining aid  from  him.  We  are  differently  situated 
here,  and  no  opportunity  will  be  lost  in  endeavouring 
to  obtain  aid  from  Russia  in  case  she  goes  to  war 
with  England. ' '  I  suppose  you  know  nothing  more 
about  that  suggestion  ?— No. 

' '  Arms  will  not  be  shipped  until  you  telegraph  per 
cable  the  acknowledgment  of  the  reception  of  this 
and  inform  us  that  your  man  in  London  is  at  his  post 
to  receive  the  goods  "  ? — That  may  explain  how  the 
letter  came  into  my  possession.  It  may  have  been 
sent  to  me  to  France  so  that  I  might  telegraph   or 
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write  to  the  man.  Because  otherwise  I  do  not  under- 
stand how  that  letter  came  into  my  possession  at  all. 
The  letter  shows  that  something  had  been  done  in  pur- 
suance of  the  agreement. 

Did  you  telegraph  ? — I  have  no  recollection. 

"  You  can  telegraph  to  Thos.  Pand,  31,  Broadway, 
saying,  '  Ship  the  goods,'  or,  if  you  are  not  ready, 
say,  '  Delay  the  shipment.'  "  You  say  that  yon  do 
not  know  whether  you  telegraphed  ? — No,  I  have  no 
remembrance. 

You  were  dealing  largely  in  arms.  I  see  here  in 
one  account  is  "  balance,  £165,"  and  "  cash,  £50," 
making  a  total  of  £215,  and,  as  against  that,  there  is 
an  entry  of  "  cash  for  goods,  £206  5s.  ;  cash  for  J.  R. 
for  D.  M.,  £3  ;  and  cash  to  T.  W.,  £4  16s.  lOd.," 
making  a  total  of  £214  Is.  lOd.  Was  that  "  T.  W." 
Thomas  Walsh  ?— Possibly  it  was. 

Am  I  to  understand  that  during  the  time  when  you 
were  in  America  between  1871  and  1879  you  took  no 
part  in  shipping  arms  to  this  country  ? — Absolutely 
none. 

When  did  you  return  to  the  United  Kingdom  after 
being  in  America  ? — I  returned  to  this  country  many 
times  during  the  period  I  was  in  America,  passing  to 
and  from  the  Continent,  but  I  was  never  here 
prominently  or  in  connexion  with  any  political  move- 
ment. I  was  domiciled  in  America.  I  am  the  corre- 
spondent of  a  newspaper,  and  I  travelled  about  a  great 
deal  during  those  years  for  my  paper. 

The  Pbesidbnt. — For  an  American  newspaper  ? — 
Yes,  my  Lord,  for  the  New  York  Herald. 

Cross-examination  continued. — During  the  nine  years 
you  were  in  America  had  you  anything  whatever  to  do 
with  either  money  or  arms  being  sent  to  Ireland  ?— 
No. 

During  those  years  had  you  any  connexion  with  the 
Clan-na-6ael  ? — Yes.    I  was  a  member  of  it. 

Can  you  furnish  us  with  any  copies  of  the  rules  or 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Clan-na^Gael  ? — No. 

Did  you  ever  have  such  rules  or  constitution  in  your 
possession  ? — No,  never. 

Did  you  take  an  active  part  in  the  movement  in 
consequence  of  your  membership  in  the  Clan-na-Gael  ? 
—No  ;  J  was  a  simple  member  and  paid  my  subscrip- 
tion. Occasionally  I  went  to  their  meetings,  but  very 
seldom.  I  should  say  not  more  than  four  or  five  times 
altogether. 

You  did  not  incur  any  peculiar  responsibility  under 
the  rules  of  the  constitution  of  the  Olan-na-Gael  ? — 
No  ;  only  the  responsibility  of  an  ordinary  member. 

I  do  not  wish,  if  I  can  avoid  it,  to  go  into  the 
fletails  of  this  transaction  ?— I  want  to  make  a  cor- 
rection. When  I  said  that  I  took  no  active  position 
in  the  organization,  of  course  I  was  referring  to  the 
J)eriod  that  elapsed  from  the  going  to  America  up  to 
kS  week  or  so  before  I  left  America.  I  then  again 
just  before  I  started  took  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Clan-na-Grael. 


The  Pbesideut.— When  was  that  ?— In  1879,  my 
Lord. 

Cross-examination  continued. — You  say  that  you  then 
took  an  active  part  in  the  movement  again  ? — Yes  ;' 
I  became  an  of&cial  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
movement  again.  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once 
that  I  came  here  in  1879,  from  the  Clan-na-6ael,  in 
order  to  reorganize  the  movement.  I  suppose  that 
is  what  you  are  coming  to.  I  came  as  a  military 
officer  to  take  charge  of  the  military  organization  in 
that  country. 

Can  you  give  me  an  approximate  date  for  your 
leaving  America  and  coming  to  Ireland  for  that  pur- 
pose ?— I  cannot  tell  you  nearer  than  that  it  was  in 
the  autumn  of  1879.  It  may  have  been  a  little  later, 
I  am  not  quite  sure. 

The  latter  part  of  the  year  will  do  for  me.  Had  you 
seen  John  Devoy  before  leaving  America  ? — Yes. 

Shortly  before  leaving  America  ? — I  saw  him  every 
day  ;  he  was  in  the  same  employment  with  myself.  He 
was  also  a  writer  on  the  Herald. 

Was  he  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-6ael  ?— I  would 
rather  not  answer  that  question. 

It  is  notorious  that  he  was.  Did  you  confer  with 
Mr.  John  Devoy  before  you  came  to  Ireland  in  the 
autumn  of  1879  ? — 1  would  rather  not  answer  any  ques- 
tions of  that  kind.  I  have  answered  you  generally 
that  I  came  here  with  the  specific  purpose  I  have  told 
you  about,  and  that  covers  everything  else. 

You  came  here  with  the  sanction  of  certain  persons  ?   • 
— I    came  from   America   with  the    sanction    of   the 
authorities  of  the  organization. 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  that  would  be  before  or 
after  August,  1879  ?— Well,  I  am  not  sure,  it  would 
probably  be  after  ;  but  my  memory  is  not  very  clear  on 
the  point. 

Did  you  know  at  that  time  that  John  Devoy  had 
been  in  Ireland  on  a  mission  in  1878  ? — ^trobably  I  did. 

Did  you  as  a  member  of  the  Olan-na-Gael  know  that 
John  Devoy  had  reported  to  the  Clan-na-Gael  the  result  of 
his  mission  to  Ireland  ? — I  would  not  know  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  already  been  proved  that 
John  Devoy  was  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael. 
Perhaps  that  statement  may  relieve  Mr.  O'Kellyfrom 
some  difiiculty.  Speaking  of  yourself,  you  have  told 
me  that  you  came  to  Ireland  in  order  to  organize  ? — 
I  said  that  I  came  to  take  charge  of  the  military 
organization. 

And,  arriving  in  Ireland  somewhere  about  the  end 
of  1879,  did  you  endeavour  to  carry  out  your  object  ? 
— I  did  not,  and  the ,  reason  why  I  did  not  was 
because  the  heads  of  the  organization  on  this  side  of 
the  water  declined  to  co-operate  with  me.  That, 
therefore,  brought  my  mission  to  an  end.  There  was 
some  delay  in  the  council  on  this  side  coming  to  a 
decision.  During  that  time  I  visited  France  once  or 
twice.  Finally,  they  came  to  a  decision  that  they 
would  not  co-operate  with  me  for  some  reason  or 
another,  and  that  brought  my  connexion  with  them  to 
an  end  ;    in  fact,  there  was  no  beginning  to  it,  be- 
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cause  they  refused  to  allow  me  to  take  up  the  posi- 
tion which  had  been  assigned  to  me  on  the  American 
Bide.  I  then  returned  to  France  and  sent  in  my  resig- 
Dation  to  America,  and  since  then  I  have  had  no  con- 
nexion or  communication  with  the  leaders  of  the 
organization. 

Was  the  immediate  object  of  your  organization  to 
produce  military  action  or  simply  to  introduce  arms  ? 
■ — The  reason  that  I  came  over  was  that  there  was  a 
feeling  in  America  that  there  was  going  to  be  another 
famine  in  Ireland,  and  we  were  resolved  to  fight  if 
there  was  ;  and  I  came  over  to  organize. 

When  yon  say  that  you  applied  to  the  general  body 
was  that  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Fenian  body  or 
the  I.R.B?— The  I.E.B. 

Whom  did  yon  find  acting  upon  that  general  body  ? — 
I  cannot  tell  you  that.  I  saw  the  president  and  one 
of  the  other  members.  I  never  saw  the  council  at  all. 
My  business  was  transacted  through  two  men  whom  I 
knew  to  be  representatives  of  the  council,  but  I 
cannot  give  you  their  names. 

You  did  your  best  to  carry  out  your  mission,  but 
for  the  reasons  you  have  mentioned  you  failed  ? — I 
did. 

Did  you  know  a  fund  in  America  called  the 
Skirmishing  Fund  ? — Yes. 

So  far  as  you  know,  what  did  that  term,  "Skirmish- 
ing Fund,"  represent  ?— It  represented  some  of  the 
wild  ideas  of  one  man. 

Bat  it  so  happened  that  the  man  collected  money  ? 
—He  did. 

A  good  deal,  Mr.  O'Kelly  ? — I  daresay.  I  do  not 
know  much  about  it. 

Did  you  receive  some  $10,000  from  the  Skirmish- 
ing Fund  ? — No.     I  did  from  another  fund. 

How  much  ? — I  received  £1,800  to  start  with. 

Presumably,  the  sum  of  $10,000.  When  did  you 
receive  it  ?— When  I  left  in  1879. 

Who  was  the  man  who  entertaiiied  the  -wild  ideas  ? 
— 'O'Donovan  Bossa. 

From  whom  did  you  receive  the  £1,800  ?— From  the 
treasurer  of  the  regular  organization — of  what  you  call 
the  Clan-na-Gael.  I  have  never  had  any  connexion 
whatever  with  the  Skirmishing  Fund. 

What  connexion,  if  any,  had  the  Skirmishing  Fund 
with  the  Clan-na-Gael  ?— I  do  not  know  that  it  had 
any. 

Did  you  know  of  any  trustees  being  appointed  ?— I 
believe  there  were.  I  have  only  a  vague,  general 
knowledge  on  the  matter. 

When  did  the  Skirmishing  Fund  come  into  exist- 
ence 1 — I  should  say  it  was  somewhere  about  1872  or 
1873. 

You  give  O'Donovan  Eossa  as  the  founder  of  that 
fund  ?— I  do  not  give  any,  as  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
it. 

Had  John  Devoy  anything  to  do  with  that  fund  ?— I 
believe  not. 

As  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  do  you  know 
anything   that  took  place  with  reference  to  the  Clan- 


na-Gael  influencing  or  directing  the  Skirmishing 
Fund  ? — As  I  have  told  you,  my  position  in  the  Clan- 
na-Gael  was  a  very  humble  one,  and  I  really  knew 
nothing  whatever  about  the  organization.  In  the  first 
place,  I  did  not  attend  the  meetings  of  the  organiza- 
tion more  than  five  or  six  times  during  the  whole  eight 
years. 

I  understood  you  to  say  that^you  did  not  receive  this 
sum  of  money  from  the  Skirmishing  Fund  ? — No  ;  I 
received  the  money  from  the  regular  organization — I 
mean  the  Clan-na-Gael. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  money,  or  any  of  it,  came 
from  the  Skirmishing  Fund  ?— I  do  not. 

Who  paid  you  ? — The  treasurer  of  the  Clan-na-Gael. 

It  is  merely'  in  relation  to  the  accounts  that  have 
been  mentioned,  as  evidence  has  already  been  given 
as  to  who  this  was  ;  will  you  tell  me  who  was  the 
treasurer  ? — I  cannot.  I  can  only  tell  you  that  he 
was  the  treasurer  of  the  regular  organization. 

And  you  did  not  know  where  he  got  the  money 
from  ? — No. 

Did  the  treasurer  come  from  Eochester  ? — That  is 
not  a  fair  question.  I  have  told  you  it  was  the 
treasurer. 

The  sum  of  £1,800  that  you  received  was  for 
revolutionary  purposes,and  came  from  the  revolutionary 
organization  ? — Yes. 

And  with  that  you  came  to  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  have  any  more  money  from  the  same 
source  ? — ^No. 

I  imderstood  ynu  to  say  that  you  knew  nothing  as  to 
Devoy's  connexion  with  the  fund  ;  did  you  know  the 
name  of  Breslin  as  president  of  the  fund  ? — I  have  a 
vague  idea  he  was  ;  but  I  have  no  distinct  remem- 
brance of  it. 

I  presume  John  Devoy  would  Jmow  of  your  receiving 
this  £1,800  ?— He  might.  There  would  be  no 
secrets  between  him  and  me.  He  would  not  necessarily 
tell  me  anything  of  his  political  business. 

You  were  not  able  to  expend  that  money  ? — I  sent 
£1,600  of  it  back. 

When  was  it,  Mr.  O'Kelly, you  abandoned,under  the 
circumstances  you  have  mentioned,  the  purpose  for 
the  carrying  out  of  which  you  came  to  Ireland  ? — As 
soon  as  I  got  back  to  Paris,  after  having  met  these 
gentlemen  in  Dublin.  As  they  declined  to  co-operate 
with  me,  or  to  allow  me  to  assume  the  position  which 
had  been  assigned  me,  as  soon  as  I  got  back  to  Paris 
I  wrote  sending  in  my  resignation,  and  declining  to 
go  any  further  in  the  matter. 

Did  you  remain  at  Paris  at  ttat  time  ? — For  some 
time. 

I  presume  you  retained  your  proper  name  ? — I  never 
passed  by  the  name  of  Martin  afterwards.  At  that 
period,  when  I  came  back 'in  1879, 1  lived  in  my  own 
name.  Since  that  I  have  never  lived  in  any  name  but 
my  own,  either  in  Paris,  England,  or  Ireland. 

Did  you  ever  since  that  pass  by  the  name  of 
Kenelm  Martin,  or  any  other  name  but  your  own  ? — 
Never, 
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Did  you  ever  have  the  name  of  MaHin  or  any  other 
name  applied  to  you  since  that  ? — No,  except  from 
your  side. 

When  did  you  begin  to  take  an  active  part  in 
politics  again  P — I  remained  sometime  in  France,  and 
returned  to  Ireland  on  my  way  to  America,  intending 
to  go  to  America  ;  but  suddenly  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved. Many  of  my  friends  being  engaged  in  the 
political  world,  I  became  interested,  and  not  having 
anything  particular  to  do,  and  not  being  in  a  great 
hurry  to  get  back  to  America,  I  went  into  it  to  do 
the  work  of  organizing,  and  in  that  way  I  went  into 
the  political  movement. 

That  would  be  about  March,  1880  ?— About  the  time 
Parliament  was  dissolved. 

Did  you  at  that  time  join  the  Land  League  ? — Yes. 
I  went  into  Parliament  after  that  general  election  as 
a  supporter  of  Mr.  Parnell.  I  was  returned  for  Ros- 
common, the  constituency  I  now  represent. 

Did  you  become  an  officer  of  the  Land  League  ? — I 
think  I  was  for  a  short  time  on  the  council  ;  but  I 
never  took  any  very  active  part  in  it. 

You  say  that  you  went  into  the  movement  ;  I 
understand  by  that  that  you  became  a  supporter  of 
Mr.  Parnell,  and  a  member  of  his  party  ? — Yes, 
because  I  foiind  during  my  visits  in  Ireland  that 
the  majority  of  the  people  were  inclined  to  support 
Mr.  Parnell,  and  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  very 
strong  hope  amongst  the  people  tfiat  by  public  action 
and  by  political  organization  they  would  be  able  to 
achieve  what  they  wanted  without  fighting.  I  rather 
sympathized  with  that  view,  and  therefore  I  was 
attracted  towards  the  movement. 

Did  you  become  an  organizer  at  that  time  ? — I  was 
for  a  short  time.  I  had  the  organization  of  the  north 
for  a  few  weeks. 

Was  that  as  or^nizer  for  the  Parliamentary 
contest,  or  as  organizer  in  relation  to  the  Land 
League  ? — It  must  have  been  in  relation  to  the  Land 
League.  Of  course,  I  took  part  in  the  Parliamentary 
organization  also  to  a  slight  extent. 

As  employed  for  the  Land  League  ? — I  was  scarcely 
employed  for  the  Land  League. 

I  do  not  mean  being  actively  in  the  service  of  the 
League,  but  as  receiving  money  from  Land  League 
funds  for  expenses  while  acting  as  organizer  ' — It  was 
for  a  very  short  period  I  was  engaged  in  spreading 
the  organization  in  Boscommon.  I  was  organizer  for 
the  province  of  Ulster. 

What  steps  did  you  take  in  |^e  direction  of  organiz- 
ing ? — I  went  about  wherever  there  were  meetings, 
explaining  to  the  people  as  well  as  I  could  the 
advantages  to  bo  derived  from  joining  the  Land 
League, 

Yon  have  said  that  you  left  America  on  your 
mission  in  the  early  part  of  1879.  Did  this  organiza- 
tion take  place  early  in  1880  ?— I  think  so.  I  do  not 
think  it  could  have  been  very  early  in  1880,  as  it  was 
some  time  after  the  general  election.  I  think  it  must 
iiave  been  rather  towards  the  end  of  1880. 


Was  it  before  or  after  the  election  that  you  began 
your  exertions  as  organizer  ?— After. 

Were  you  stopping  at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Dublin, 
for  the  time  ? — Probably  I  stopped  there  both  before 
and  after.     I  generally  stopped  there. 

How  long  did  you  continue  to  act  as  organizer  ?— 
For  a  month  or  two,  I  think.  That  is  my  impression. 
It  was  for  a  very    short  period. 

What  caused    you   to   cease  to  act  as  organizer  ? — I  ' 
only  took    if  temporarily,  as    I  had  my  own  work  to 
do,  which  was  much  more  valuable  to  me. 

You  came  to  London  for  Parliamentary  purposes  ? — 
For  Parliamentary  purposes,  and  for  my  journalistic 
work. 

Except  during  this  time  that  you  were  organizing 
you  did  not  continue  in  Ireland  actively  supporting 
the  Land  League  ? — I  think  you  may  take  that.  I 
had  very  little  to  do  with  the  Land  League  after- 
wards. 

I  suppo'^e  you  found  a  good  many  branches  in  exist- 
ence ?— Not  in  the  north.  I  do  not  know  that  there 
were  any  at  that  period.  I  assisted  in  founding  a 
few  branches. 

Had  you  rules  furnished  from  the  headquarters  in 
Dublin  ? — That  is  my  impression.  I  assume  that  there 
were  also  documents  stating  the  objects  of  the 
association,  though  I  have  no  distinct  recollection. 

What  you  did  wds  done  by  yon  at  the  wish  of  the 
central  body  as  organizer  ? — Quite  so. 

Do  you  know  whether  at  that  time  other  organizers 
were  at  work  in  diiferent  parts  of  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

Acting  with  you  in  the  formation  of  branches  f — I 
suppose  so. 

Did  you  enter  into  any  detailed  instructions  as  to 
the  way  in  which  the  accounts  or  the  minute-books 
were  to  be  kept  ? — I  never  troubled  myself  about 
financial  affairs  in  connexion  with  the  branches.  I 
had  very  little  to  do  with  the  League  after  the  first 
month  or  tw«. 

Did  you  return  to  Ireland  in  1880  ? — I  may  have 
done. 

In  1881  were  you  receiving  any  money  from  America 
in  connexion  with  the  movement  ? — No. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this,  which  pur- 
ports to  be  a  staten^ent  of  the  total  receipts  of  the 
Irish  World  for  the  Skirmishing  Fund  up  to  May  31, 
1881— namely,  $88,000.  Then  on  the  other  side  is  a 
statement  of  the  expenditure  as  follows  : — 

"  Purchase  of  bonds,  831,488.  Sent  by  F.  0.  (that 
is,  Executive  Body)  to  S.  C.  (that  is.  Supreme  Council) 
for  tools,  $^10,000.  Lent  to  Executive  Body,  §5,875  ; 
Irish  volunteers,  $1,000  ;  J.  O'Mahoney's  burial, 
$2,030;  Rossa's  defalcations,  $1,321  ;  old  submarine 
vessel,  $4,042  ;  new  submarine  vessel,  $23,345  ; 
miscellaneous  expenses,  $321  ;  lent  Dr.  Carroll, 
$860  ;  Luby  and  Burke,  $100  ;  cheques  dishonoured, 
$78  ;  reception,  Condon  and  Meledy,  $249."  I  will 
ask  you  a  question  about  that  directly.  "  Allowed  A. 
Ford  on  old  moneys  of  Rossa's  not  cashed,  $41  ; 
Irish  World  overcharged,$5  ;  subsidizing  foreign  news- 
papers, J.  J.  O'Kelly,  $2,000  ;  Land  League  trial, 
Davitt.  $1,532  ;  special  to  O'Kelly,  $177. 
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"  Sir  C.  Kussell. — You  read  '  subsidizing  foreign 
newspapers,  J.  J.  CKelly,  $2,000.'     That  is  wrong. 

"  The  Attorney-General. — Will  you  kindly  read 
what  is  in  your  document,  please.  Will  you  go  back 
to  the  item  '  subsidizing  foreign  newspapers  '  after 
'  Irish  World  overcharged.'  What  follows  that  ? — 
'  Subsidizing  foreign  newspapers,  $2,000. 

"  Is  '  J.  J.  O'Kelly  '  there  ? — Not  on  these  notes. 
J.  have  put  that  in. 

"  I  see,  as  Sir  Charles  Bussell  points  out,  to  '  sub- 
sidizing foreign  newspapers  '  you  have  added,  in  the 
print  handed  to  me,  '  J.  J.  O'Kelly.'  Why  do  you 
put  J.  J.  O'Kelly  after  that  ? — Because  it  was  a 
matter  of  public  notoriety  and  a  matter  of  fact 
mentioned  at  the  time.  At  the  time  John  Devoy  was 
denounced  in  this  Convention  for  his  having  wasted  so 
large  a  portion  of  this  fund  himself.  Also  the  state- 
ment of  mine  is  substantiated  in  the  public  prints  by 
the  statements  afterwards  published  by  Patrick  Ford 
in  the  columns  of  the  Irish  World,  where  that  item 
is  given." 

What  do  yoa  say  to  that  ? — The  whole  thing  is 
fltterly  untrue. 

I  was  speaking  to  you  last  of  the  sum  of  $2,000, 
which  you  say  you  did  not  receive.  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  out  of  the  $10,000  which  you  received  you 
returned  the  sum  of  £1,600  to  the  treasurer  ? — Yes. 

Was  your  attention  called  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
Irish  World  it  was  stated  that  the  $10,000  handed  to 
you  had  been  spent  in  electioneering  ? — I  say  it  is 
utterly  untrue. 

What  did  you  do  when  you  saw  that  statement  in 
the  Irish  World  ?— I  did  not  do  anything. 

Did  you  write  to  deny  it  ? — No.  No  one  who 
knows  me  would  require  a  denial. 

Do  you  know  anything  of  this  in  the  account  I 
read  you  : — "  Subsidizing  foreign  newspapers,  J.  J. 
O'Kelly,  $2,000.  Special  to  O'KoUy.  $177  ?"— I 
never  subsidized  any  newspapers  or  received  any  money 
for  doing  it.  1  know  nothing  of  it  except  that  it  may 
be  that  "  special  to  O'Kelly,  $177  "  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  loss  in  exchange  on  sending  back 
the  £1,600.  I  never  received  a  penny  for  any  purpose, 
special    or    otherwise,  since  the  time  I  told  you. 

Have  you  received  money  from  America  since  1880 
from  any  source  in  relation  to  the  movement  ? — No. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  your  personal  affairs,  but  in 
contiexion  with  your  position  as  a  mejiber  of  the 
League  and  a  suppot-ter  of  Mr.  Pamell,  or  in  con- 
nexion with  politics,  have  you  received  any  money 
from  America  ? — No,  not  from  any  one. 

Did  you  continue  a  member  of  the  League  until  it 
was  dissolved  ? — Yes,  but  not  a  very  active  member. 
As  I  tell  you,  my  connexion  was  almost  wholly  on 
this  side  after  the  first. 

Did  you  become  a  member  of  the  National  League 
after  the  Land  League  was  dissolved  ?— I  think  so. 
Practically  I  did  not  take  a  very  active  part  except  in 
attending  public  meetings  here  and  there. 

I  call  your  attention  to  a  letter  addressed  by  you  to 
the  Irishman  on  January  12,  1884,  with  reference  to 
a  testimonial  for  a   man  named   Bernard  M'Hugh,  of 


Castlereagh  ;  was  he  charged  with  murder  ? — Yes,  but 
il  was  a  false  charge. 

And  a  testimonial  was  got  up  for  him  ? — Yes. 
M'Hugh  had  been  most  scandalously  persecuted  by 
the  police  on  account  of  his  well-known  Nationalist 
opinions.  The  man  had  been  imprisoned  many  times, 
although  the  police  knew  that  he  was  an  innocent 
man.  He  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Young  at 
Castlereagh. 

Has  he  emigrated  to  America  now  ?— Not  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

I  have  got  a  break  here.  (Reading)  :*-"  It  was 
their  duty  to  prove  to  the  Government  that  the 
Irish  people  are  resolved  to  sustain  those  who 
suffer  injury  while  fighting  for  the  cause  of  the 
people."  That,  I  think,  was  contained  in  your 
letter  ;  what  meaning  do  you  attach  to  those  words  ? 
— That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people  to  sustain  people 
who  are  attacked  unjustly  by  the  Government. 

The  jury  disagreed  in  that  case,  I  think  ? — I  think 
not  ;  the  men  were  acquitted. 

I  take  your  statement  ;  the  suggestion  made  to  mo 
was  that  the  jury  disagreed  ?— I  am  speaking,  of 
course,  from  memory  ;  but  I  am  almost  certain. 

Now,  a  cfHestion  or  two  as  to  a  speech  that  you 
made.  I  am  referring  to  a  speech  of  October  3, 
1881.     (Reading)  ;— 

"  Much  as  he  sympathized  with  the  farmer,  he 
sympathized  more  with  the  country  itself.  The  Land 
League  was  the  instrument  by  which  great  social 
changes  would  be  worked  in  Ireland  ;  it  was  more — 
it  was  the  harbinger  of  the  political  future  which  was 
behind.  For  his  own  part,  his  connexion  with  that 
movement  would  not  end  until  the  foreign  fiag  left 
the  country  for  ever,  or  else  until  they  were  lying 
under  it.  He  would  not  cease  bis  part  in  the  agitation 
until  they  had  gained  their  rights, and  had  put  the  fallen 
flag,  like  their  forefathers  at  Clontarf,  into  the  sea.  .  .  . 
He  believed  they  had  plenty  of  the  material  he  spoke 
of  in  Ireland  for  building  up  a  nation,  and  that  that 
material  would  in  the  future  rally  around  the  Land 
League.  They  had  succeeded  in  gathering  about  the 
best  men  in  Ireland  ;  they  had  the  representatives  of 
the  best  kind  of  Feniansim  in  the  south.  That  was 
the  reason  he  believed  the  hope  of  Ireland  was  in  the 
Land  League,  not  in  what  was  to-day,  but  in  what 
it  would  become  in  the  future." 

Before  I  ask  you  anything,  have  you  anything  to  say 
upon  that  speech  ?— Nothing,  except  that  I  entirely 
approve  of  it. 

Your  political  views  upon  this  subject  have  not 
changed  down  to  the  present  day  ? — No. 

Is  it  correct  now,  that  which  you  say  here,  that 
the  Land  League  had  succeeded  in  gathering  about  the 
best  men  in  Ireland  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  and  there- 
fore it  must  have  gathered  in  the  Fenians. 

You  assist  me  before  I  put  the  question  to  you.  I 
am  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  O'Kelly.  We  are  getting  on. 
"  They  had  the  representatives  of  the  best  kind  of 
Fenianism  in  the  south  "  ? — Everybody  in  Ireland  who 
was  any  good  was  a  Fenian.     (Laughter.) 

What  was  the  best  kind  of  Fenianism  as  distinguished 
from  a  different   degree  of  Fenianism  ?    Was  it  those 
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who  were  most  devoted  to  the  physical  force  move- 
ment ? — The  men  who  were  best  and  most  valuable  in 
every  way. 

In  what  way  ? — A  man  who  was  good  and  reliable 
in  one  way  was  likely  to  be  good  and  reliable  all 
through. 

Coming  more  to  the  concrete,  do  you  mean  by  the 
best  kind  of  Fcnianism  those  who  could  be  best  relied 
upon  to  carry '  out  the  objects  of  Fenianism — taking 
the  field  if  required  ? — In  my  opinion  the  best  kind  of 
Fenians  were  those  most  devoted  to  the  country. 

But  within  the  area  of  Fenianism  ? — No,  Fenianism 
is  a  national  faith  ;  it  is  the  effort  of  the  young  men 
to  improve  the  position  of  their  country  generally  by 
every  means— by  force  of  arms  if  no  other  means 
offered  itself  to  them. 

But  men  can  be  devoted  to  their  country  without 
being  Fenians  ? — Yes. 

When  you  said  the  best  kind  of  Fenianism  did  you 
mean  those  persons  who  would  be  most  devoted  in 
carrying  out  Fenian  objects  ? — No  ;  a  man  might  be 
a  very  good  Fenian  and  be  a  very  bad  Irishman  ;  he 
might  place  the  interests  of  Fenianism  before  the 
interests  of  his  country.  Such  a  man  I  could  1101 
regard  as  a  bad  Fenian.  I  count  a  good  Fenian  a 
good  Irishman  generally. 

Did  ycu  mean  when  you  spoke  of  a  good  Fenian  to 
draw  any  comparison  between  that  and  a  worse  kind  I 
— No,  it  was  probably  one  of  these  oratorical 
adjectives  that  one  sometimes  uses.  I  am  not  a  very 
good  orator,  and  one  seeks  an  adjective  occasionally. 
(Laughter.) 

Was  it  to  your  knowledge  that  the  Land  League  had 
succeeded  in  gathering  into  its  ranks  the  best  kind  of 
Fenianism  in  the  south  ?^Well,  I  would  only  have  a 
vague  knowledge  ;  I  would  have  the  general  know- 
ledge that  great  numbers  of  Fenians  had  come  into  our 
organization,  and  we  regarded  those  who  had  done  so 
as  the  best  kind  of  Fenians. 

Then  it  was  the  men  who  up  to  the  end  of  1879 
had  been  within  the  ranks  of  the  Irish  Eepublican 
Brotherhood  and  had  passed  over  to  the  ranks  of  the 
Land  League  ? — Many  of  them  when  leaving  the 
Brotherhood  I  have  no  doubt  kept  with  ns. 

Then  you  were  looking  to  the  future  for  the  great 
objects  which  you  had  in  mind,  and  using  the  Land 
League  for  that  pm-pose  only  ? — Not  for  that  purpose 
only  ;  we  used  it  for  the  social  purpose  for  which  it 
was  organized.  Everything  that  improves  the  posi- 
tion of  our  people  helps  our  National  movement. 
That,  at  least,  is  our  view. 

You  agree  with  this.  (Reading)  : — "  The  Land 
League  was  the  instrument  by  which  great  social 
changes  would  be  worked  in  Ireland  ;  it  was  more — ■ 
it  was  the  harbinger  of  a  political  future  which  was 
behind.  For  his  own  part,  his  connexion  with  that 
movement  would  not  end  until  the  foreign  flag  left 
the  country  for  ever,  or  else  until  they  were  lying 
under   it  "  ?— I   got  six    months'    imprisonment  foi;. 


making  that  speech,  so  I  really  think  it  is  not  fair  t« 
press  it  too  hard.     (Laughter.) 

Did  that  express  what  you  felt  at  that  time  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  generally  try  to  express  as  clearly  as  I  am 
able  what  I  really  think. 

You  have  appealed  to  me  not  to  press  you  about 
matters  of  a  political  aspect  ;  but  you  have  yourself 
said  those  are  your  views  that  I  have  read  to  you. 
There  is  another '  speech  of  yours  which  seems  to 
express  the  same  view  ;  it  is  a  speech,  I  think,  at 
Wexford,  October  9,  1881.  You  say  this.     (Reading): — 

"  We  have  never  concealed  that  behind  that  social 
resurrection  we  hope  to  effect  the  political  resurrec- 
tion of  this  country  ;  I  believe  it  is  because  we  are 
supported  and  backed  by  the  men  of  this  country, 
who  believe  in  the  political  regeneration  of  Ireland, 
that  we  have  been  able  to  gather  round  the  Land 
League  flag  the  immense  and  irresistible  force  wa 
have  now  arrived  at." 
You  adhere  to  that  ? — Yes. 

Coming  to  a  period  a  little  later,  have  you  evey 
seen  this  man,  Thomas  Walsh,  since  the  earlier 
period  of  your  action  ? — Yes,  I  saw  him  once  when  he 
came  out  of  prison. 

Has  he  ever  had  any  money  from  you  ? — Yes. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  the  early  time  ? — He  has 
never  had  money  directly  from  me  ;  but  I  subscribed 
some  money.  There  was  '  a  subscription  got  up  for 
him,  and  I  gave  some  money  to  it. 

When  was  that  ? — Almost  immediately  after  the  man 
was  released  from  prison. 

His  conviction  took  place  in  1882  or  the  beginning 
of  1883  ;  do  you  recollect  how  long  he  was  in  prison  ? 
— I  think,  for  five  or  seven  years. 

That  was  the  sentence  ;  but  he  was  released  ? — I 
think  his  time  expired  ;  I  do  not  think  he  got  any 
grace  ;  ho  got  nothing  but  what  he  had  a  right  to  by 
his  conduct.  That  is  my  impression  ;  I  do  not  really 
know  much  about  it. 

Did  he  call  and  see  you  at  your  office  in  the  city  ? 
— No,  I  met  him  somewhere.  Some  friends  of  his 
came  down  to  the  House  ;  but  I  remember  now 
I  did  not  see  him  at  the  House  ;  but  I  met  him,  I 
think  it  was  in  the  street,  somewhere  up  towards 
Sloane-square,  accidentally  ;  I  saw  him  once. 

By  whom  was  the  subscription  raised  for  him  ?— By 
the  committee  here  in  London — some  of  his  friends  ; 
I  am  not  aware  who  the  treasurer  was,  and  I  do  no^ 
know  to  whom  the  money  passed. 

With  the  exception  of  having  been  buying  arms  and 
sending  them  to  Ireland  he  had  no  clai^i  upon  you  or 
any  one  ? — ^Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

How  long  ago  is  it  since  this  money  was  paid  to 
him — since  it  was  subscribed  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I 
think,  about  the  time  of  his  release)  whenever  he 
was  released, 

Yoa  cannot  tell  me  who  were  the  subsoribers  or 
who  was  the  treasurec  ?— I  cannot  ;  I  gave  a  uuall 
enm  of  money. 

Is  that  the  only  sum  tha6^li»S;»aB§e4J'9Jlweeo  jon 
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and  Walsh    or   any   member  of  his  family  ?— The  only 
sum. 

Was  any  money  to  your  knowledge  paid  to  his  wife 
or  any  member  of  his  family  from  the  funds  of  the 
Land  League  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 
Nor  from  any  other  source  ? — No. 
Going  to  Paris  for  a  moment — were  you  in  Paris 
during  1882,  1883,  or  1884,  or  1881, 1882,  or  1883  ?— I 
am  not  quite  sure  ;  I  was  there  when  Mr.  Parnell  and 
other  gentlemen  were  there — that  is,  the  period  you 
want  to  mention. 

You   were    there   in    1880  ? — I    am  not  quite  sure  ; 
but  it  must  have  been  then,  I  think. 
.    Were  you  there  in  1881  ? — I  do  not  think  so  ;  I  was 
not  there.    I  could  not   have   been   there  in  February 
or  March.     I  was  in  prison,  I  think. 

Did  you  go  to  Paris  entirely  on  your  own  personal 
matters,  or  matters  connected  with  the  movement  ? — 
I  nent  again  ;  I  went  to  Paris  on  the  business  of  the 
Land  League — ^that  was  when  the  Government  was 
about  to  undertake  some  prosecutions,  and  we  went 
over  and  had  some  meetings  there  in  order  to  consult 
on,  what  line  of  action  we  would  pursue  ;  that  is  the 
only  occasion  upon  which  I  have  gone  to  Paris  on  any 
other  than  my  own  business. 

Did  you  ever  have  any  relation  with  the  company 
carrying  on  business  as  the  Credit  Lyonnais  ? — Yes. 

When  was  that  ? — About  1884,  I  think.  I  had  a 
small  account,  I  think,  in  the  Credit  Lyonnais  in 
Paris,  which  I  opened  just  before  I  went  to  Egypt. 
It  had  no  existence  in  1881  or  1882. 

Was  that  an  account  which  was  entirely  for  your 
own  personal  use  ? — Certainly. 

And  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Land 
League  ? — Absolutely  ;  an  account  that  has  never 
been  touched  ;  opened  in  my  own  name,  and  for  my 
own  purposes. 

Do  you  state  positively  that  you  never  had  any 
account  there  in  the  name  of  Martin,  or  ever  opened 
any  account  ? — Never. 

Did  you  ever  know  anybody  passing  by  the  name  of 
Kenelm  Martin  ?— No. 

Was  there  anybody  to  your  knowledge  sending  money 
from  Paris  to  London  for  the  purpose  of 'purchasing 
arms  ?— Not  to  my  knowledge  ;  I  never  heard  of  any 
until  I  saw  the  cheque  there. 

You  never  heard  of  any  sums  such  as  £824  being 
sent  there  ?— Never  ;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

I  think  the  visit  you  speak  of  we  got  from  Mr. 
Harris's  diary  :— "  February  13,  1881.— Meeting  of 
council  in  Paris,  Louden,  Kettle,  Brennan,  and 
O'Kelly  and  Biggar  "  ?— Yes. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  meeting  of 
cSuncil  "  ? — Hie  council  of  the  Land  League  organiza- 
tion. 

Were  you  on  the  council  at  that  time  ?— I  think  so  ; 
I  must  have  been.    I    was   on   the  council  for  a  short 

time. 
Was   that   the   EJxeoutive   Conncil,    tfee    mjuiaging 

cooacil  ?— Xes. 


For  what  period  were  you  on  the  council  ? — I  really 
could  not  say  ;  I  took  very  little  part  in  it.  It  was 
more  an  honorary  position  than  anything  else,  I 
passed  away  by  non-attendance. 

So  far  as  the  formal  position  was  concerned  yon 
would  remain  on  until  the  Land  League  was  sup^ 
pressed  ? — No  ;  my  remembrance  is  that  the  council 
was  renewed  from  time  to  time,  and  some  one  went  on 
in  my  place,  because  living  in  London  I  took  very 
little  interest  in  it.     1  attended  that  meeting. 

What  period  would  you  give  me  as  that  during  which 
you  were  a  member  of  the  council  ?^Well,I  really  do 
not  know  ;  when  I  ceased  to  be  a  member  my  activity 
practically  ceased  at  that  period,  after  that  periodi 
because  I  went  very  little  to  Ireland  after  that. 

When  did  you  begin  ? — I  think  I  was  on  when  the 
council  was  first  begun. 

When  you  would  attend  meetings,  I  presume,  at  the 
central  j^ces  in  Dublin  ? — Yes  ;  when  I  would  be*  in 
Dublin. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  representations  that  came  up 
from  the  branches  ? — Yes,  sometimes. 

Were  you  consulted  upon  them  ? — Very  seldom  ; 
that  would  be  a  matter  that  would  be  treated  by  whO" 
ever  was  in  charge. 

Were  you  in  charge  in  February,  1880  ?— I  may  have 
been  for  a  short  time  ;  the  time  that  I  told  you  I  was 
a  general  organizer  for  a  very  short  time. 

I  understood  from  your  evidence  that  was  a  short 
time  after  1880,  before  you  commenced  your  Parlia- 
mentary duties  and  came  to  London  ? — I  had  never 
taken  any  active  part  as  a  member  of  the  Land 
League.  I  became  an  active  member  of  the  Land 
League  after  I  became  a  member  of  Parliament,  in 
the  sense  of  being  an  officer. 

I  am  treating  of  the  practical  dealings  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Land  League  ?— Yes. 

And  after  the  election  to  the  Land  League  did  yon 
not,  from  1880  until  a  period  after  February,  1881, 
take  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Land  League  ?— No  ;  I  cannot  say  I  ever  took 
a  very  active  part  in  it. 

Were  you  attending  the  offices  as  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council  ?— Only  occasionally,  because  I 
was  here  in  London  as  a  member  of  Parliament. 

We  have  here, for  instance,  in  Mr.  Matthew  Harris's 
diary,  under  date  February  7,  this  amongst  other 
things  :— "  Got  letter  from  O'Kelly  requiring  my 
presence  in  London."  Would  that  be  a  letter  from' 
you  ?^I  suppose  so. 

There   would   be   no   other   gentleman  of  the  same' 

name  who  would  be   likely  to  require  bis  presence  inj 

London  ?— Well,  I  do  not  know.  , 

Yon  say   Mr.    Matthew  Harris  accompanied  yon  ta{ 

Paris  ?— He  was  there. 

With  you  ;  it  is  so  in  his  diary  ?— That  is  my? 
remembrance  ;  I  am  not  certain. 

You  had  apparently  written  to  bim  ,  reqaiiing  hi$ 
presence  in  London  ? — Perhaps  so, '  I  have  no  re^f 
membcsfflRe.   I.do.nat sw.tliat^up„to,tli8i.tis'i!HS„I..wai^ 
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not  taking  an  active  part.  I  sa;  that  there  was  a 
period  in  the  latter  part  of  the  movement  that  I  did 
take  a  fairly  active  part.  It  was  only  for  a  very  short 
time  ;  and,  anfortunately,  I  am  not  able  to  tell  yoa 
exactly  where  to  place  that  period. 

As  to  the  disposal  of  the  funds, were  yoa  consulted  P 
—Very  little  ;  of  coarse,  if  I  happened  to  be  at  a 
meeting  where  there  was  a  discussion  I  would  be 
consulted  with  the  rest  ;  but  I  know  very  little  about 
the  funds. 

Where  were  you  when  the  Land  League  was  sup- 
pressed ? — I  think  I  must  have  been  here  in  London. 

Did  yoa  go  over  to  Ireland  at  all  ? — I  do  not 
remember. 

Had  you  anything  to  do  with  any  arrangement  made 
as  to  the  books  or  documents  ? — No,  because  I  think 
I  was  in  prison  ;  you  know  I  was  arrested  two  days 
after  Mr.  Parnell. 

That  was  October  13,  1881  ;  before  thatsflate  had 
you  any  knowledge  whatever  immediately  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Land  League  at  the  central  offices  in 
Dublin  ?— No  ;  at  that  period  I  knew  very  little 
about  them.  I  had  only  just  gone  over  from  London  ; 
I  had  only  been  two  or  three  days  in  Ireland. 

What  part  have  you  taken  in  the  management  of  the 
National  League  ? — Practically  none. 

Did  you  see  Le  Caron  when  he  came  over  to  Eng- 
land ? — I  have  no  remembrance  of  having  done  so. 

In  April,  1881,  were  you  attending  to  your  Parlia- 
mentary duties  ? — While  Parliament  was  sifting. 

Did  you  see  the  witness  when  he  was  examined  ?— 
No  ;  bat  I  saw  his  portrait  in  the  paper. 

That  may  or  may  not  be  an  assistance  ;  you  have 
not  seen  him  personally  ? — I  have  no  remembrance  of 
ever  having  seen  him. 

Did  you  read  the  account  he  gave  ? — Yes,  I  did  ; 
but  I  think  it  was   a  most  improbable  account. 

It  was  specific  and  substantial  ? — Yes  ;  it  was  an 
account  of  a  transaction  very  unlikely  on  my  part, 
because  I  would  not  be  likely  to  introduce  a  man  I 
knew  nothing  about  to  Mr.  Parnell. 

He  gave  particulars  of  certain  statements  made  by 
you.  He  said  you  denounced  O'Leary  as  an  "  old 
fossil  "  ? — I  have  no  remembrance  of  it. 

Having  read  that  evidence,  are  you  prepared  to  say 
positively  that  you  had  no  such  conversation  with 
him  ? — I  am  prepared  to  say  I  have  no  remembrance 
of  it. 

Having  read  that  evidence,  are  you  prepared  to  say 
positively  that  you  had  no  such  conversation  with 
him  ? — I  am  prepared  to  say  I  have  not  the  slightest 
remembrance  of  any  such  conversation  having  taken 
place. 

Does  .that  fall  short  of  saying  it  did  not  take 
place  ? — ^Well,  it  scarcely  falls  short  of  it.  It  is  a 
transaction  upon  which  I  have  absolutely  no  memory. 
That  is  to  say,  there  is  no  trace  in  my  mind  of  the 
occurrence  of  such  an  event.  I  am  not,  however, 
therefore  in  a  position  to  say  that  it  never  did  occui. 


I  cannot  swear  that  it  did  occur,  nor  can  I  swear  that 
it  did  not. 

You  knew  who  John  O'Leary  was  ? — Yes. 

Had  he  been  an  agent  for  any  organization  ? — I 
should  think  net.  I  never  met  him  as  an  agent  for 
any  organization. 

Where  have  you  known  him .' — In  Paris  and  in 
America.  He  was  the  man  you  kept  in  prison  as  a 
Fenian  for  eight  or  nine  years. 

Did  he  not  take  an  active  part  in  political  action 
in  America  ? — He  may  or  may  not  have  done  so. 

Did  you  not  know  that  he  did  ? — No.  How  should  I 
know  it  ? 

Please  listen  to  this  portion  of  Major  Le  Oaron's 
evidence  : — 

"  He  (Mr.  0 'Kelly)  denonnced  Mr.  John  O'Leary, 
our  agent,  as  a,n  old  fossil.  I  believe  I  told 
him  Mr.  O'Leary  had  denounced  him  for  de- 
serting the  cause,  and  getting  into  Parliament 
instead,  betraying  the  interests  of  the  organiza- 
tion as  their  agent.  During  the  conversation  with 
Mr.  O'Kelly  I  think  there  was  a  division  in  the 
House,  and  the  lobby  was  very  full  ;  and,  talking  to 
other  members,  Mr.  Parnell  came  up  into  the  group 
and  at  once  recognized  me,  and  we  saluted  each  other. 
I  think  we  shook  hands.  Some  few  words  passed  be- 
tween us,  and  he  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder  and  said, 
*  I  want  to  see  you,'  quietly  saying  that,  and  he 
beckoned  to  O'Kelly.  Myself  and  Mr.  O'Kelly  went 
through  the  door  from  the  inner  lobby, passing  down  the 
corridor  running  to  the  library.  I  remember  we  were 
passing  the  doors  of  the  library,  and  then  we  went 
down  a  corridor  running  in  a  left-hand  direction  from 
the  library,  and  we  slowly  promenaded  up  and  down 
and  took  another  corridor  which  ran  still  on  an  anglo 
to  the  left." 

Do  you  recognize  the  position  there  ?— Yes,  a  very 
likely  position  !  Mr.  Parnell  is  not  given  to  slapping 
people  on  the  shoulder, 

Y6u  observe  that  the  description  of  the  interior 
of  the  House  of  Commons  is  correct.  I  will  read 
some  further  passages  : — 

"  Mr.  O'Kelly,  as  soon  as  we  were  in  a  retired  por- 
tion of  the  corridor,  resumed  the  same  subject  of  con- 
versation that  had  occurred  between  myself  and  Mr. 
O'Kelly  previous  to  the  approach  of  Mr.  Parnell. 
That  was  the  subject  resumed." 

Do  you  wish  to  state  positively  upon  your  oath  that 
that  interview  did  not  take  place  ? — I  wish  to  state 
I  hav@  not  the  slightest  memory  of  it. 

That  is  all  you  have  to  say  ? — That  is  all. 


The  Pkbsidbnt  next  called  Mr.  Matthew  Harris, 
M.P. 

The  President. — Do  you  wish  to  make  any  state- 
ment before  you  are  cross-examined  ? 

Witness.— I  should  like  to  refer  to  a  statement 
made  by  Sir  C.  Eussell  with  reference  to  mo.  In 
his  speech  he  said  that  at  one  time  I  went  out  of  my 
mind  after  a  very  severe  illness.  What  I  wish  to  say 
is  that  my  illness  had  no  effect  whatever  upon  my 
mental  powers.  The  learned  counsel  also  stated  with 
reference  to  me  "  that  be   explained  that  in  the  old 
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days  when  he  had  been  a  member  of  a  great  organiza- 
tion ho  had  gone  about  and  had  exerted  himself  to 
save  lives  and  avert  danger  from  the  landlords  and 
land  agents."  With  regard  to  this  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  never  joined  any  secret  society  except  the  Fenian 
organization.  I  thought  it  right  to  say  this  to  your 
Lordships  lest  there  should  be  some  mistake,  <  as  I 
have  no  counsel  here  now  to'ifexamine  me. 

Cross-examined  by  SlK  H.  JAMSS. 

When  did  you  join  the  I'enian  organization  ? — In 
1865. 

How  long  did  yoa  continue  to  be  a  member  ?— Until 
1880. 

Do  you  draw  any  distinction  between  the  Fenian 
organization  and  the  I.K.B.  ?— Yes.  The  Fenian 
organization  under  Stephens  preceded  the  I.E.B. 
After  the  collapse  of  Stephens  in  1867  the  Irish  Be- 
publican  Brotherhood  was  created  under  a  Supreme 
Council. 

Was  the  term  Fenians  popularly  applied  to  the  Irish 
Bepublican  Brotherhood  ? — Yes.  The  term  is  a  general 
term  for  Irish  revolutionists  engaged  in  secret  societies. 

Have  you  any  record  of  the  form  of  oath  taken  by 
the  Fenians  or  the  I.E.B.  ? — No.  I  have  a  vague  re- 
collection of  it.  It  was  simply  an  oath  to  take  up 
arms  for  the  freedom  of  the  country. 

Can  I  obtain  from  you  a  copy  of  either  the  original 
or  the  amended  constitution  of  the  I.B.B.  ? — No  ;  it 
is  dangerous  to  keep  such  documents,  and  my  memory 
does  not  serve  me  well  enough  to  enable  me  to  recite 
the  constitution. 

But  you  have  had  in  your  possession  a  copy  of  the 
constitution  of  the  I.K.B.  ? — Yes.  The  constitution 
was  amended  in  1873. 

Can  you  not  obtain  for  us  anywhere  a  copy  of  the 
constitution  ? — No  ;  I  destroyed  my  copy  very  soon 
after  I  received  it. 

Listen  to  this  : — 

"  Clause  15. — The  Supreme  Council  shall  have 
power  to  award  capital  punishment  only  in  cases  of 
treason,  and  the  crime  of  treason  is  hereby  defined  as 
any  wilful  act  or  word  on  the  part  oif  any  member  of 
the  I.R.B.  or  of  the  Supreme  Council  calculated  to 
betray  the  cause  of  Irish  independence  and  subserve 
the  interests  of  the  British  or  any  other  foreign  Go- 
vernment in  Ireland,  to  the  detriment  of  Irish  inde- 
pendence." 

To  the  best  of  my  recollection  there  was  no  such 
paragraph  in  the  constitution.  I  am  almost  certain 
there  was  not. 

Was  this  paragraph  in  the  constitution  — "  16. — The 
Supreme  Council  shall  appoint  a  secret  court  in  each 
of  the  seven  divisions  of  the  I.R.B.  for  the  trial  of 
all  members  charged  with  the  commission  of  treason 
or  grave  misdemeanours  "  ?— There  was  no  such 
clause  in  the  constitution. 

Were  there  seven  divisions  of  the  I.R.B.  ? — There 
were. 

Was  there  not  a  secret  court  in  each  of  the  divi- 
sions ? — I  never  knew  of  any. 

It  was,  of  course,  high  treason  against  your  body  to 


give  information  about  the  secrets  of  the  organiza- 
tion ? — Well,  yes,  it  was.  It  was  an  act  of  traitorism. 

What  was  the  punishment  inBicte^  upon  traitors  ?— 
There  was  no  punishment  ever  inflicted  upon  traitors 
as  long  as  I  was  connected  with  the  council  except 
this — that  their  traitorism  was  made  known  and  that 
they  were  held  up  to  the  odium  of  the  general  body. 
I  could  illustrate  that  by  facts. 

If  there  is  anything  which  you  wish  to  say,  pray 
explain.  Wiiat  I  wish  to  know  is  what  punishment 
was  to  be  inflicted  upon  traitors  according  to  your 
constitution  ? — There  was  no  special  punishment  for 
traitors,  and  I  believe  that  the  clause  you  have  read 
is  quite  wrong.  I  was  present  when  the  constitution 
of  the  I.B.B.  was  passed.  The  document  from  which 
you  have  read  must  be  some  local  document  ;  the 
clause  must  have  been  introduced  locally. 

I  will  read  other  portions  of  it  : — 

"  1st.  The  Supreme  Council  of  the  Irish  Repub- 
lican Brotherhood  and  Government  of  the  Irish  Repub- 
lic is  and  shall  be  composed  of  11  members  :  seven  of 
said  members  shall  be  elected  by  the  seven  electoral 
divisions  as  marked  out  la  the  constitution  of  the 
Irish  Republican  Brotherhood,  and  the  remaining  four  ' 
shall  be  honorary  members  and  shall  be  elected  by  the 
seven  to  whom  alone  their  names  shall  be  known,  and 
the  enactments  of  the  Government  so  constituted  shall 
be  the  laws  of  the  Irish  Republic  until  the  territory 
thereof  shall  have  been  recovered  from  the  Fnglish 
enemy  and  a  permanent  Government  established." 
Is  that  correct  ? — Yes. 

"2d.  The  manner  of  election  of  the  before-men- 
tioned seven  members  of  the  Supreme  Coimcil  shall 
be  as  follows  : — The  county  or  district  centres  shall 
be  assembled'  in  convention  and  shall  elect  a  com- 
mittee of  five  of  their  number  who,  under  seal  of  an 
oath  of  secrecy,  shall  elect  the  member  of  the  Supreme 
Council  for  the  division  wheieunto  they  belong." 
Is  that  correct  ? — I  am  rather  doubtful  about  that,  be- 
cause I  know  that  in  some  cases  the  members  were 
elected  differently. 

Was  not  this  the  rnle  at  one  time  ?— I  think  it  was 
the  rule  with  regard  to  England,  but  not  with  regard 
to  Ireland. 

"  3d.  The  term  of  office  of  the  Supreme  Council 
shall  be  two  years,  but  any  member  may  be  removed 
at  any  time  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  his  constituents 
or  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Supreme  Council  ;  and  any 
member  of  the  S.C.  wishing  to  resign  shall  give 
one  month's  notice  to  his  constituents  and  to  the 
S.C. 

"  4th.  There  is  and  shall  be  an  executive  of  the 
Supreme  Council,  composed  of  the  president,  secre- 
tary, and  treasurer  of  that  body,  the  decision  of  any 
two  of  whom  shall  be  binding  on  all. 

"  5th.  The  duty  of  the  president  of  the  Supreme 
Council  sh^ll  be  to  direct  the  workings  of  the  Irish 
Republican  Brotherhood  in  all  its  departments,  sul.> 
ject  to  the  control  of  the  Supreme  Council. 

"  6th.  The  appointment,  suspension,  and  removal  of 
all  departmental  officers  shall  be  vested  in  the  execu- 
tive, subject  to  tho   approval  of  the  Supreme  Council. 

' '  7th.  No  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  or  officer 
in  the  employment  thereof  shall  be  in  receipt  of  any 
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salary  from  the  funds  of  the  Supreme  Council  or  the 
Irish  Eepublican  Brotherhood. 

I  "  8th.  The  authcjpity  of  the  Supreme  Council  shall 
be  unquestioned  by  those  who  have  become  or  inay 
hereafter  become  members  of  the  I.B.B.,  and  the 
Supreme  Council  is  hereby  declared,  in  fact,  as  well 
as  by  right,  the  sole  government  of  the  Irish  Eepublio, 
and  has  authority  to  levy  taxes,  negotiate  loans,  make 
.-war  and  peace,  and  do  all  other  acts  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  Irish  Eepublic  ;  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Council  shall  be  bound  to  this 
constitution  and  to  one  another  by  an  oath  of  fidelity 
and  inviolable  secrecy  ;  and  every  act  or  attempted 
act  of  any  member  of  the  I.B.B.  to  subvert  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Supreme  Council  shall,  in  time  of  peace, 
be  a  grave  misdemeanour,  and  punishable  accord- 
ingly ;  and  in  time  of  war  every  such  actor  attempted 
act  shall  be  treason  and  punishable  with  death." 

Are  those  clauses  rightly  set  out  ? — I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  that  which  you  have  read  last.  In  fact,  I 
have  no  recollection  of  anything  which  you  have  read 
except  in  this  way,  that  I  know  it  corresponds  with 
the  usage  of  the  organization.  It  is  a  long  time  since 
J  read  a  copy  of  the  constitution. 
'  Do  you  remember  this  part  of  the.  8th  clause  : — 
"  The  members  of  the  Supreme  Council  shall  be  bound 
to  this  constitution  and  to  one  another  by  an  oath  of 
fidelity  and  inviolable  secrecy,  and  every  act  or 
attempted  act  of  any  member  of  the  I.B.B.  to  sub- 
vert the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Council  shall  in 
time  of  peace  be  a  grave  misdemeanour  and  punish- 
able accordingly  "  ? — That  was  in  accord  with  the 
principles  of  the  body. 

"  And  in  time  of  war  every  such  act  or  attempted 
act  shall  be  treason  and  punishable  with  death  "  ? — I 
do  not  think  that  that  is  part  of  the  constitution. 

It  was  part  of  your  constitution  that  you  should  levy 
war  ? — Yes. 

Supposing  you  were  levying  war  and  that  a  person 
were  guilty  of  an  act  of  treason,  would  it  seem 
strange  to  you  that  he  should  be  punished  in  this 
way  ? — I  know  that  it  was  debated  whether  the  con- 
stitution should  be  printed  and  circulated  throughout 
the  kingdom  in  order  to  give  the  community  an  op- 
portunity of  judging  for  themselves  whether  they  ought 
to  support  the  Supreme  Council  or  not.  Prudential 
motives  alone  would  assuredly  suggest  that  no  rule 
relating  to  the  punishment  of  death  should  be  intro- 
duced into  a  document  which  it  was  proposed  to 
publish. 

But  the  constitution,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  never 
made  public  ? — No,  but  the  question  whether  it  should 
be  was  debated.  The  advisability  of  sending  it  to 
the  public  Press  was  discussed. 

'  But  the  result  of  the  debate  was  that  the  document 
'was  not  circulated  ? — Yes. 

And  the  persons  amongst  whom  it  was  circulated 
tad  taken  an  oath  not  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  the 
organization  ? — Yes,  but  the  constitution  was  not  a 
secret.  Many  things  connected  with  the  organization 
Vere  not  secret. 

But  a  clause  stating  that   in   certain   contingencies 


persons  were  to  be  punished  by  death  would   be    con- 
sidered secret  ? — Well,  it  would ;  but  I  deny  that  any 
such  clause  was  in  the  constitution,    I  rather  think  it 
was  not. 
Now,  I  will  read  the  next  clauses  here  set  down  :^ 

"9th.  The  Supreme  Council  reserves  to  itself  the  right 
of  treating  with  all  friendly  Powers  on  all  matters 
concerning  the  welfare  #f  Ireland  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  cause  of  Irish  independence. 

"  10th.  Executive  power  shall  never  be  vested  in 
one  man,  but  shall  be  vested  in  the  president,  secre- 
tary, and  treasurer  of  the  Supreme  Council. 

"  11th.  Every  member  of  the  I.K.B.  and  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Supreme  Council  owes  civil  and  military 
obedience  to  the  executive  of  the  Supreme  Council, 
and  the  president  thereof  is,  in  fact,  as  well  as  by 
right,  the  president  of  the  Irish  Eepublic. 

"12th.  In  the  event  of  the  Supreme  Council  being  un- 
avoidably reduced  in  number,  the  remaining  member 
or  members  shall  exercise  the  authority  of  the  Supreme 
Council  until  such  time  as  the  vacancies  shall  have 
been  filled  up,  which  shall  be  done  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  same  for  the  executive. 

"  13th.  The  military  authority  shall  at  all  times  be 
and  remain  subject  to  the  civil  Government  and  shall 
never  be  permitted  to  arrogate  to  itself  the  power  of 
legislating  or  of  restraining  in  any  way  the  constitu- 
tionof  the  Irish  Republic  as  promulgated  by  theSupreme 
Council. 

"  14th.  At  each  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Council 
the  members  thereof  shall  hand  in  a  summarized 
statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  their 
respective  divisions." 

Are  these  clauses  correctly  given  ?— The  witness 
assented. 

Then  follow  the  clauses  15  and  16,  which  I  have 
already  read  ? — I  do  not  think  there  were  any  such 
clauses.  I  believe  they  have  been  interpolated  by 
some  local  parties,  possibly  by  members  of  the  organi' 
zation,  or  perhaps' by  some  parties  who  were  anxious 
to  injure  the  organization.  I  could  not  say  whether 
the  interpolation  was  made  by  members  of  the  Fenian 
organization  or  not. 

As  far  as  we  know,  only  one  copy  of  thi|  documem; 
has  been  found.  If  these  clauses  had  been  interpo- 
lated with  the  object  of  injuring  the  Brotherhood  the 
authorities  would  probably  have  managed  to  find  a 
good  many  copies  ? — They  ought  to  have  obtained 
some.  The  document  from  which  you  are  reading  is 
not  the  document  as  originally  printed.  The  original 
was  printed  on  foolscap  paper  in  large  type.  A  great 
many  people  were  enrolled  in  the  organization,  but 
they  had  no  authority  to  reprint  documents  emanating 
from  the  council.  This  document  is  at  any  rate  a  re- 
print. 

The  next  clause  is  : — 

"  17th.  The  Supreme  Council  shall  undertake  the 
punishment  of  all  minor  offences  committed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  I.E.B.  Once  the  offending  members 
have  removed  from  the  division  whereunto  they  be- 
long, and  in  cases  where  members  unlawfully  appro- 
priate money  entrusted  to  them  for  national  purposes, 
such  members  shall  be  expelled  the  I.E.B.,  and  the 
Supreme  Council  shall  draw  up  a  list  of  the  names  of 
such  members  and  circulate  it  through  all  parts  of  the 
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I.B.B.,  and  forward  copies  of  it  to  representative 
Irishmen  in  every  part  of  the  world,  in  order  that 
those  who  rob  the  treasury  of  their  country  may  be 
held  up  to  to  the  execration  of  all  honest  men." 
Was  that  clause  in  the  constitution  ? — I  rather 
think  it  was. 

Then  :— 

"  18th.  In  the  Irish  Republic  there  shall  be  no 
^tate  religipn,  but  every  citizen  shall  be  free  to 
worship  God  according  to  his  conscience,  and  perfect 
freedom  of  worship  shall  be  guaranteed  as  a  right  aud 
not  granted  as  a  privilege. 

"  19th.  The  Supreme  Council  shall  have  power  to 
alter  or  revise  the  foregoing  constitution  of  the  Irish 
Republican  Brotherhood  and  of  the  Supreme  Council  of 
the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  and  Government  of 
the  Irish  Republic  ;  but  whenever  it  is  contemplated 
to  make  any  alterations  it  shall  be  necessary  to  give 
ene  month's  notice  of  the  meeting  of  the  Supreme 
Council  at  which  such  alteration  is  proposed  to  be 
effected  ;  and  it  shall  require  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Supreme  Council  to  make  the  proposed  change. 
"  By  order  of 

"  The  Supreme  Council." 

Are  those  clauses  correct  ? — Yes. 

At  this  point  the  Court  adjourned  for  luncheon. 

On  its  reassembling, 

The  Attokney-General  said, — My  Lords,  during 
the  adjournment  I  have  made  some  inquiries,  and  I  am 
afraid  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  have  the  infor- 
mation ready  in  connexion  with  the  cross-examination 
of  Mr.  Pamell  before  Friday.  It  depends  to  some 
extent  upon  the  examination  going  on  before  Mr. 
Cnnynghame,  and  I  had  hoped  that  possibly  it  might 
be  expedited  ;  but  there  may  be  some  difficulty  owing 
to  the  course  which  has  been  adopted  this  morning. 
I  hope,  however,  by  Tuesday  morning  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  cross-examine  Mr.  Pamell. 

The  President. — Perhaps  you  will  communicate 
with  Mr.  Pamell  or  with  Mr.  Lewis  when  you  know  ? 

The  Attorney-General.— Certainly,  my  Lord.  If 
I  am  obliged  to  mention  the  matter  again  I  will  do 
80  to-morrow  morning. 

The  cross-examination  of  Mr.  M.  Harris  was  then 
resumed  by  SIR  H.  James. — I  was  dealing  before  the 
adjournment  with  the  period  prior  to  any  connexion 
with  the  Land  League,  during  which  you  were  a 
Fenian  ;  were  you  aware  that  arms  were  being  sent 
into  Ireland  ?— I  was.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to 
explain  with  reference  to  the  documents  of  the  consti- 
tution. As  regards  that  constitution  I  explained  that 
my  memory  would  not  serve  me  now  with  reference  to 
the  various  clauses.  I  recognize  the  style  of  the 
document.  With  reference  to  the  clause  which 
imposes  the  penalty  of  death,  the  reason  why  I  doubt 
that  very  much  is  that  it  is  so  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  organization.  The  president  of  the  association 
was  Kickham.  There  was  an  opportunity  of  shooting 
Nagle,  who  was  the  most  important  informer  who  was 
ever  connected  with  the  Fenian  or  any  organization  in 
Ireland,  and    at    the    time    it    was    referred   to    him 


whether  or  not  Nagle  should  be  shot,  and  he  decided 
that  the  man  was  not  to  be  shot,  thoughhis  co-patriots, 
and  himself  were  at  the  mercy  of  this  informer.  The 
result  of  the  mercy  shown  towards  the  man  was  that 
he  was  transported  for  20  years. 

The  President. — I  cannot  help  pointing  out  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  discussion  whether  this  man  should 
er  should  not  be  shot. 

Witness. — Subordinates  of  the  organization  got 
acquainted  with  the  matter,  and  they  could  see  him 
in  the  yard  where  he  took  exercise.  There  was  no 
discussion  ;  tho  matter  was  brought  before  Stephens, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  organization  in  Dublin, 
and  he  decided  at  once  that  the  man  was  not  to  be  _ 
shot. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Between  1867  and 
1878  or  1879  you  were  aware  that  arms  were  being 
brought  into  Ireland  tor  Fenian  purposes  ? — I  was.  I 
was  living  at  Ballinasloe  at  that  time. 

Did  the  arms  come  directly  to  you  or  to  persons- 
with  whom  you  were  acquainted  at  that  time  ? — 
They  did  ;  I  forget  how  much  came. 

In  what  way  were  these  arms  distributed  ? — They 
were  given  to  the  men  who  paid  for  them. 

Would  they  be  distributed  so  that  a  man  in  each 
household  would  be  provided  with  one  or  would  they 
be  distributed  in  any  large  numbers  ? — A  man  would 
have  a  rifle  and  a  sword  bayonet.  We  never  got  any 
revolvers  in  Ballinasloe  ;    they  were  all  riiles. 

As  far  as  you  know,  I  presume  that  the  same  mode 
of  action  would  exist  in  other  districts  as  in  Bal- 
linasloe P — Yes. 

Were  the  people  to  whom  the  arms  were  distributed 
men  of  the  farming  class  ? — Those  I  got  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  farming  class  ;  in  the  West  of  Ire- 
land they  did  not  reach  the  farming  class. 

Then  each  household  would  have  one  of  these  rifles 
with  a  sword  on  it  ? — If  the  man  paid  for  the  rifle  and 
bayonet  and  was  a  member  of  the  organization. 

There  must  have  been  some  concealment,!  presume  ? 
— Everything  had  to  he  done  sub  rosd. 

Would  they  be  put  in  some  secret  place,  or  what 
would  be  done  ? — Each  man  took  care  of  them  as  best 
he  could. 

Then  these  arms  which  we're  distributed  for  the  most 
part  remained  among  the  people  ? — They  did. 

Then  in  1880  and  1881  these  people  had  arms, 
more  or  less,  in  their  possession  ? — Yes. 

Now,  coming  to  a  later  period,  187'<,  you  were 
aware  that  the  question  of  dealing  with  the  land  had 
been  discussed  by  certain  persons  ? — Yes,  I  discussed 
it  myself. 

In  the  first  place  was  Michael  Davict  known  to 
you  ? — He  came  to  me  as  he  was  getting  out  of  gaol. 

Mr.  Davitt  in  his  evidence  says,  "  I  think  I 
met  Mr.  M.  Harris  very  shortly  after  my  release  in 
1877,  I  believe  in  1878,  and  I  visited  him  fre- 
quently in  1879  at  his  home  in  Ballinasloe.  I  think 
it  is  very  likely  I  went  to  discuss  my  views  with 
Mr.  Harris  in  Ballinasloe.    He  was  a  ver^notorioue 
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man  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  universally  respected,  as 
he  is  to-day  by  those  who  know  him."  At  all 
events  it  ig  a  fact  that  early  in  the  proceedings  he 
came  and  consulted  yon  ? — I  was  working  the  Land 
League  in  1879  in  a  very  energetic  way  ;  I  gave  my 
counsel  my  speeches.  Instead  of  Mr.  Davitt  enlisting 
me  I  think  it  was  the  other  way. 

You  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  land  question  f — 
I  always  took  an  interest  in  anything  that  I  thought 
benefited  the  masses  of  the  people.  We  had  our 
Tenants'  Defence  Association,  an  association  dealing 
with  the  interests  of  the  tenants. 

Had  you  become  acquainted  with  Patrick  Egan  ? — 
Yes,  I  had  known  him  for  many  years  before. 

From  what  date  ? — Eeally  I  could  not  tell  ;  a  very 
long  time — 20  years  or  so.  We  were  nearly  from  the 
same  locality  ;  the  towns  we  lived  in  were  only  ten 
miles  apart. 

Did  he  co-operate  with  you  in  political  move- 
ments ? — Yes. 

Was  he  a  Fenian  ? — He  was. 

Had  you  known  Brennan  ? — Very  well.  He  was 
down  with  me  at  the  election  of  O'Connor  Power  in 
Mayo  in  1873  or  1874. 

Was  he  a  Fenian  ? — ^Well,  he  was. 

When  did  you  become  acquainted  with  P.  J.  Sheri- 
dan ? — At    a    much    later    date — I  think   about  1879. 

Shortly  after  your  seeing  Mr.  Davitt  ?  Was  he 
known  to  you  as  being  a  Fenian  or  not  ? — He  was. 

When  did    you  first    see    John   Devoy  ? — I    think  in 

1879  or  1880. 

Had  he  been  known  to  you  as  an  active  or  practical 
Fenian  ? — I  would  not  like  to  pronounce  upon  that 
question,  but  he  came  back  and  forward. 

Have  you  known  Boyton  ? — Yes  ;  I  first  knew  him  in 

1880  or  1881.  I  never  knew  him  as  a  Fenian,  and  I 
do  not  think  he  ever  was  a  Fenian. 

When  Mr.  Davitt  saw  you  in  the  end  of  1878  did 
you  learn  from  him  who  were  associating  themselves 
with  him  in  his  movement  ? — No  ;  at  that  time  he  had 
not  associated  himself  with  anybody,  but  I  knew  from 
time  to  time  who  were  associated  with  him,  as  I 
frequently  went  to  Dublin. 

Did  you  know  whether  Davitt  had  any  connexion 
with  John  Devoy  ? — I  did  not,  and  if  I  had  it  would 
not  have  impressed  me  much.  I  never  knew  that  it 
was  John  Devoy  who  had  lent  him  money. 

Did  you  agree  with  Mr.  Davitt  upon  any  mode  of 
action  with  reference  to  the  land  question  ? — Yes,  as 
regards  organizing  the  movement,  and  that  an  ener- 
getic and  bold  policy  was  necessary. 

Do  you  agree  with  his  views  which  he  expressed 
here  ? — Well,  really,  I  do  not  know  ;  if  you  will 
mention  the  views    I  will  answer  you. 

Did  you  entertain  the  view  that  tha  Land  League 
should  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
independent  existence  of  Ireland  ? — No,  I  did  not  ;  I 
entertained  the  view  that  for  the  independence  of 
Ireland  every  element  in  the  community  should  be 
utilized,  but  I  did  not  regard  the  Land  League  as  one 


of  those  elements.  I  thought  that  the  Land  League 
movement  if  it  succeeded  in  gaining  peasant  pro- 
prietorship might  have  the  effect  of  withdrawing  tha 
farmers  from  the  national  movement.  When  I  had  to 
take  a  side  I  thought  it  best  to  take  sides  with  tha 
tenant  farmers, and  not  to  prevent  them  from  receiving 
a  great  benefit.  I  elected  to  support  the  tenant- 
right  view,  and  to  take  the  chance. 

Did  yoji  take  the  chance  of  this  movement  obtain- 
ing the  independent  existence  of  Ireland  ? — I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  so  far  from  bringing  about  tha 
independent  existence  of  Ireland  it  would  have  tha 
opposite  effect.  If  the  movement  emancipated  tha 
tenants  and  got  them  the  land,  a  man  might  look  upon 
the  boundaries  of  his  farm  as  the  boundaries  of  his 
country  ;    the  farmers  are  very  selfish. 

Your  main  object  was  to  deal  with  the  land  ques- 
tion as  a  social  question  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  that  move- 
ment was  concerned  I  would  combine  the  two  things 
together. 

Still,  in  your  mind  the  national  movement  ranked 
as  a  social  movement  ? — Certainly. 

Were  you  consulted  as  to  the  formation  of  the  Land 
League  ?— I  was. 

I  do  not  think  you  attended  the  Irishtown  meeting  ? 
— Yes,  I  did.  I  am  aware  af  the  resolutions  that 
were  proposed  there. 

There  was  a  period  at  which  the  Land  League  had 
■not  been  established,  but  at  which  its  principles  wera 
acknowledged,  between  the  spring  and  autumn  of 
1879  ;  were  you  consulted  in  that  period  ? — The 
principles  advocated  by  the  Land  League  were  pub- 
lished in  all  the  leading  papers  in  the  West  of  Ire- 
land, so  that  previous  to  the  Irishtown  meeting  they 
were  well  known. 

What  position  did  you  occupy  when  the  League  was 
formally  established  ? — I  did  not  occupy  any  position, 
I  was  not  on  the  first  executive.  I  went  on  it  when 
there  was  a  re-election,  I  think  about  1880  ;  I  think 
early  in  the  autumn  of  1880,  but  I  could  not  be  sure. 
From  the  time  of  the  movement  I  worked  among  the 
masses  of  the  people.  Wherever  I  got  an  invitation 
to  a  meeting  I  went.  I  worked  as  hard  as  man  could 
work. 

You  were  acquainted  with  Michael  Sullivan  ?— 
Very  well  ;  he  was  a  teacher  in  the  school  where  my 
children  went. 

Did  he  become  acting  secretary  to  the  National 
Land  League  ? — He  did. 

Now,  I  will  tak«  the  first  letter  in  order  of  date. 
It  is  a  letter  from  Michael  Sullivan,  and  is  as 
follows  :— 

"  Private. 
"  Irish  National  Land  League  Offices,  62,  Middle 
Abbey-street,  Dublin,  Jan.  28,  1880. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Harris,— I  fear  very  much  I  have 
got  into  a  very  narrow-minded  set  of  men  here.  They 
are  honest  and  earnest  enough,  but  they  want  broad 
views.  In  fact,  though  they  are  flashy  they  have  very 
little  capacity. 

"  There  is  a  little  circle,  Egan,  Davitt,  Brennaa. 
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with  a  few  others  in  the  town,  that  work  with  them- 
Belves.  No  person  knows  what  they  are  ahout,  what 
objects  they  have  in  view.  They  are  all  to  them- 
selves, I  am  not  in  the  confidence  of  the  ring.  They 
are  furious  with  me  for  writing  that  little  letter  in 
the  Freeman.  It  would  interfere  with  their  own  plans, 
whatever  they  were  ;  but  faith  I  told  Brennan  very 
quietly  if  he  thought  there  was  anything  wrong  in  the 
letter  to  bring  it  before  the  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee and  I  would  answer  for  my  own  act.  There 
was  not  a  word  abou^  it  before  the  committee,  who 
all  thought  the  letter  a  very  proper  one,  as  far  as  I 
could  discover  from  conversation  with  some  of  them. 
Of  course  I  did  not  tell  any  one  that  Brennan,  Davitt, 
and  Egan  were  vexed  about  it. 

"  While  I  am  willing  to  go  any  length  to  support 
the  principle  of  Irish  independence  in  its  extremest 
form,  I  am  not  going  to  be  led  by  the  nose  by  a  little 
clique  bereft  of  judgment  or  capacity.  I  do  not  know 
what  private  object  these  men  wish  to  serve.  If  it 
is  to  return  Egan  and  a  few  others  and  get  themselves 
returned  to  have  the  opportunity  of  declining  becoming 
M.P.'s,  why,  damn  them,  no  man  would  support  them 
more  earnestly  than  I  would  or  than  you  would.  They 
look  upon  both  of  us  as  being  the  very  same  ;  they 
cannot  move  us  one  inch  further  than  we  see  it 
judicious  to  go.  They  are  all  in  the  present,  without 
an  eye  to  the  past  or  the  future,  and  so  sure  ^  you 
live  I  fear  much  this  agitation  will  result  in 
nothing,  for  it  has  too  much  splashing  work,  puffing 
in  newspapers,  mob  oratory  parade,  work  which 
schoolboys  would  do  just  as  well  if  not  better,  and 
no  practical  organization.  Do  you  see  in  America  how 
Paruell  has  gone  on  the  lines  of  your  letter  to  Kick- 
ham  in  the  Irishman  long  ago?  They  throw  the 
whole  credit  of  whatever  is  done  on  Devoy,  Davitt, 
and  Parnell. 

"  But,  looking  at  this  agitation  in  Ireland  as  a 
•pectator  in  another  country,  what  do  you  see  ?  Why, 
one  or  two  counties  out  of  32  kicking  up  a  row  and 
making  a  noise.  We  are  too  apt  to  lose  sight  of  this, 
and,  looking  at  our  every-day  associations  in  our  own 
more  immediate  neighbourhood,  we  think  it  large,  but 
when  we  look  from  afar  it  is  as  yet  only  contempti- 
ble. 

"The  thing  is  to  extend  it,  and  what  means  are 
necessary  ?  First  item,  adhesion  to  our  principles, 
showing  the  arguments  in  favour  of  it  and  against  ; 
second,  visiting  the  North  and  South.  The  Southern 
had  their  conference  in  Mallow  ;  the  representatives 
of  the  League  should  be  there  to  calmly  argue  their 
case,  but  they  were  not. 

"  The  deliberations  of  the  conference  went  abroad  ; 
they  were  important,  very  important,  though  they 
laugh  at  and  ridicule  them  here.  The  Northern  had 
their  conference  inBallymoney.  It  was  important.  I 
read  the  Northern  Whig,  and  the  men  that  spoke 
there  were  able  men,  though  we  never  knew  them 
through  the  Freeman. 

"  Again,the  members  of  the  League  should  be  there, 
and  take  their  audience  with  them  if  they  were  able. 
They  should  take  every  platform  in  the  country,  and 
not  be  sticking  to  the  meetings  they  organize  them- 
selves and  for  themselves.  But  after,  if  you  strip  the 
League  of  its  shell,  you  find  only  Davitt,  Brennan, 
and  Egan.  When  we,  see  these  things  ourselves,  with 
what  must  our  enemies  look  on  us  ? 

"  What  I  want  to  be  done  is  send  men  everywhere 
there  is  a  meeting  to  be  held.  We  haVe  plenty  of 
ability  amongst    us.      Send    Brennan   to  one  place, 


Davitt  to  another,  vou  to  a  third,  Fergussou  to  a 
fourth,  T.  D.  Sullivan  to  a  fifth,  Sexton  to  a  sixth, 
Egan  to  a  seventh  ;  M'Hugh,  B.L.  (barrister-at-law) 
to  a  meeting  in  the  North,  where  he  might  be  under- 
stood, though  he  is  no  great  things  ;  Louden  in  the 
West,  and  James  Daly  to  be  kept  at  home  if 
possible. 

"  Then  we  have  some  men  among  the  priests  that 
would  do  some  good.  I  will  think  it  hard  enough  to 
get  on  here.  However,  I  will  stick  to  this  agitation 
business,  no  matter  how  much  my  own  sense  may 
revolt  against  the  childish  folly  of  some  of  their 
acts. 

"  I  will  probably  run  down  to  Ballinasloe  before 
long,  when  we  can  have  a  couple  of  hours'  chat.  If 
you  had  the  meeting  on  Sunday  week  I  would  manage 
to  be  at  it.  You  can  send  me  an  official  invitation, 
and  I  can  make  those  men  here  pay  my  costs,  as 
money  is  not  very  flush    with    me,    as  you  may  guess. 

formerly  introduced   them.      Killen  departed, 

and  Grant,  editor  Gazette,  came  in.  At  an  agricultural 
dinner  two  years  ago  in  Ballinasloe  they  had  a  row 
about  the  toast  of  the  Press,  and  did  not  they  begin 
it  again  here. 

**  Well,  I  amused  myself  for  fully  ten  minutes  at 
them.  They  called  each  other  names,  and  only  that 
Grant  went  out  they'd  come  to  blows.  Callaman  then 
said  he  was  killed,  no  one  wrote  a  line  for  him,  he 
stated  the  Star,  he  did  wonders,  but  he  was  played 
out  from  writing.  Then  he  was  getting  no  money,  he 
should  law  proceedings  against  some  of  his  customers, 
he  was  giving  the  independent  cause  all  his  sup- 
port. I  asked  him  whafr  about  your  Loughrea  speech, 
and  he  said  it  was  all  bosh  and  its  sequence,  and  the 
usual  criticisms.  I  said  so  it  appeared  from  the 
report  in  the  Western  News.  He  gave  a  most  polite 
bow — it  would  do  honour  to  Gray's  bow  at  the  Levee 
this  morning  after  getting  a  stroke  in  the  face  yester- 
day— and  departed. 

**  Kilmartin  must  go  oat,  and  either  Kilhoe  or 
M'Givern  can  be  made  president  of  I  think 
M'Givern  would  be  a  very  good  man  to  make  Vice- 
Pres.  and  make  Pres. 

"  I  would  certainly  be  very  much  for  making 
M'Givern  something,  though  of  course  his  age  comes 
against  him.  However,  no  matter  what  man  you  get 
there  will  be  some  fault  to  him.  M'Givern  is  known 
to  be  a  steady  fellow,  and  I  do  not  think  his  age  would 
come  much  against  him.  He  could  also  be  made  a 
T.  C.  or  P.L.G.  (town  councillor  or  Poor  Law 
Guardian).  He  is  a  fine,  honourable,  patriotic  young 
fellow,  and  has  a  spleot  in  him  like  Palt.  What  is 
Duffy  doing  ?  He  is  good  at  heart,  but  he  is  miserably 
weak,  and  Molony  destroyed  him. 

"  I  had  Callaman  in  here  with;me,  but  I  received 
him  very  coldly.  I  did  not  even  offer  him  a  glass  of 
grog.  He  began  the  old  story  of  Duggan,  but  faith  I 
only  nodded,  and  then  he  told  me  he  came  in  to  see 
Mr.  Davitt,  and  I  told  him  Davitt  was  not  in  town. 
He  then  was  going  out,  but  Killen  just  came  in  and 
was  talking  for  a  long  time,  and  Caliaman  stayed  and 
put  in  a  word  here  and  there. 

"  Hoping  Mrs.  Harris  and  all  the  family  are  well, 
"  Very  faithfully, 

"  Mich  O'SuLLivAif. 

"  M.  Harris,  Esq." 

You  had  written  a  letter  some  time  ago  to  the 
Irishman  ? — I  wrote  a  letter  to  Kickham  advocating 
what  was  called  the  "  new  departure  "  afterwards — 
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that  is,  public  action  on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
■ecret  organization.  I  felt  oni  secret  organization  was 
becoming  stationary,  that  we  were  making  no  progress. 

Was  that  letter  written  sometime  in  the  year 
1877  ?— I  believe  the  date  was  December  19,  1877. 

We  have  a  letter  of  yomrs  addressed  to  Kickham 
beginning  : — "  I  sent  a  letter  to  the  Irishman  this 
•day.  It  is  addressed  to  you  "  ? — Yes,  I  sent  him  that 
letter.  The  other  one  to  the  Irishman  was  a  letter 
Jirguing  the  sabject.  If  that  you  hare  is  a  copy 
taken  from  among  my  papers,  nothing  could  be  more 
misleading.  The  rough  papers  found  scattered  about 
in  my  house  are  very  misleading  indeed.  There  are 
any  amount  of  mistakes  and  disjointed  paragraphs 
amongst  them.  There  was  such  utter  confusion 
amongst  them  that  I  cannot  myself  recognize  some  of 
them.  But  I  fancy  that  was  the  letter  published  in 
the  Irishman. 

I  gather  from  the  letter  0' Sullivan  writes  to  you 
■that  at  that  time  work  was  going  on  in  promoting  the 
formation  of  a  branch  league  ? — Yes. 

That  is  the  date  I  want  to  fix,  January,  1830.  We 
have  a  letter  here,  Mr.  Harris,  of  April  4  from  Mr. 
Dillon  : — "  My  dear  Mr.  Harris, — I  have  received 
your  letter  of  April  2.  I  agree  with  you  there  the 
state  of  Mayo  requires  serious  consideration.  I  find, 
however,  that  it  will  take  an  organizer  of  great  skill 
and  judgment  to  do  any  good  there,  and  as  yet  I  have 
no  sucn  man  at  my  command  that  I  can  spare  for 
work  in  Mayo  unless  you  think  you  could  undertake  it 
yourself  "? — Yes,  but  I  never  undertook  the  work  of 
•organizing  proper.  1  was  never  a  paid  organizer.  I 
did  not  co-operate  with  Mr.  Dillon  at  that  time, 
except  in  one  case. 

What  I  want  to  get  from  you  is,  whether  organizers 
for  the  League  were  in  existence  early  in  1880  ? — 
Yes,  I  rather  think  they  were. 

Then  there  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Brennan  to  you  in 
May  22,  1880  ;  m  referring  to  money  matters,  he  says 
— "I  will  have  the  matter  carried  through  some  day 
next  week.  You  will  require  organizers'  order 
properly  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  League.  John 
Walsh  is  doing  Connaught.  What  would  you  think  of 
assisting  him — think  the  matter  over  and  let  me 
know  your  opinion  on  it."  Had  John  Walsh  at  that 
time  become  an  organizer  ? — Yes,  he  was  an  organizer 
for  the  Laud  League  at  a  fixed  salary.  He  is  now  in 
Australia. 

Who  were  the  other  organizers  known  to  you  at  this 
time  ? — I  cannot  tell  you.  I  occupied  my  mind  so 
"inuch  with  my  own  work  that  other  matters  escaped 
my  notice.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  give  you  the 
information.  I  think  Sheridan  was  an  organizer  in  1880. 

What  district  did  he  take  ?— The  rest  of  Connaught. 
That  would  include  Mayo,  Galway,  Roscommon,  and 
Sligo.  He  could  hot,  however,  do  much  in  Mayo  as 
he  was  unpopular  there. 

Were  there  any  others  you  knew  of  besides  Sheridan 
and  Walsh,  of  Balla  1—1  think  those  are  the  only  two 


men  I  know  of    as   paid    organizers.    The  fact   is  w» 
were  all  organizers  and  working  bard. 

Does  your  knowledge  apply  to  all  parts  of  Ireland  ? 
— I  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  all  parts.  I  do  not 
know  whether  Boyton  was  an  organizer  at  that  timo 
or  not.  All  I  did  myself  was  to  visit  the  districts 
and  put  the  programme  of  the  Land  League — the  pro- 
gramme of  our  principles — before  the  people  as  best  I 
could. 

Were  you  not  doing  other  things  ?  Was  not  the 
defence  of  prisoners  confided  to  yon  ? — No,  I  only 
went  into  that  whenever  I  thought  it  was  necessary 
to  do  anything  in  that  way.  I  had  no  special  com- 
mission. Wherever  there  was  extreme  distress, 
wherever  there  was  anything  to  be  done  for  the 
people  on  the  lines  of  the  League,  I  did  it. 

We  had  a  book  produced  in  evidence  called  the 
accoimt  of  expenses  book,  I  think  you  said  that  the 
money  you  received  was  on  account  of  your  expenses, 
but  I  have  here  on  "  March  2,  1880.  To  Matthew 
Harris.  Defence  of  prisoners,  £10  ;"  another  item 
for  defence  of  prisoners  on  July  22,  1880,  "  Matthew 
Harris.  Expenses,  £10.  Ditto  for  organizing  county 
Galw^,  £20."  Were  you  not  at  this  time  arranging 
for  the  defence  of  prisoners  ? — I  made  the  arrange- 
ments in  some  cases.  Wherever  I  thought  it  right  to 
do  so,  I  did  so.  It  was  put  down  in  the  book  as 
defence  of  prisoners,  but  in  reality  the  money  was 
spent  in  the  support  of  tenant  farmers  who  had  been 
evicted.  I  was  very  seldom  engaged  in  the  defence 
of  prisoners. 

There  is  a  letter  we  have  from  Mr.  Davitt  to  you. 
It  is  only  dated  "  Monday  night."  Perhaps  you 
will  be  able  to  tell  us  the  date  of  it  : — "  My  dear 
Harris, — Your  letter  with  cheque  for  £10  enclosed 
(subscriptions  from  St.  Francis  de  Sales  Mutual  Relief 
Society,  Boston,  for  Land  League  Relief  Fund) 
received  all  right.  I  will  hand  same  in  at  L.L, 
meeting  to-morrow  and  have  it  returned  to  you  for 
whatever  use  you  think  would  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
donors.  I  will  also  have  £10  or  £15  sent  you 
privately  for  the  defence  of  those  poor  fellows  to 
whom  you  allude."  Do  yon  recollect  who  "  those 
poor  fellows  ' '  were  ? — I  really  cannot  remember  who 
they  were.  There  must  have  been  some  row  or  other, 
because  up  to  that  time  there  was  no  agrarian  crime 
committed.  It  could  not  have  been  in  connexion  with 
agrarian  crime.  It  must  have  been  some  row  they  got 
into.  Possibly  by  some  means  they  came  into  collision 
with  the  police.     I  know  it  was  nothing  serious. 

Did  you  receive  that  £10  or  £15  ? — Oh,  when  it  is 
mentioned  there  I  am  sure  I  received  it.  I  had  a 
large  discretionary  power. 

Then  there  is  a  letter  the  date  of  which  is  not 
given  : — "  I  enclose  you  two  cheques,  one  for  Byre- 
court  Relief  Committee  for  £25  (which  please  forward 
or  hand  in)  and  one  for  £10  for  the  defence  of  those 
prisoners  you  wrote  about.  I  also  enclose  you  first 
half  £5  note  for  your  expenses  to  go  to  that  place  on 
Sunday  next,  and  to  do  any  other  such  work  as  that." 
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If  that  was  sent  to  you  privately,  can  you-  give  me 
any  reason  why  it  should  be  sent  privately  ? — I  really 
see  no  reason  why  the  money  should  be  sent  privately. 
There  was  nothing  that  required  privacy. 

The  next  letter  is  one  dated  June  19,  1880,  written 
Toy  you  to  the  Irishman  on  the  political  situation.  It 
is  a  long  letter  and  is  on  the  note,  and  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  read  it  again  ;  but  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  postscript  ; — 

"  In  the  above  letter  I  have  not  alluded  to  the 
vexed  questionof  secret  versus  open  action,  because  I 
regard,  and  have  always  regarded,  the  existence  of 
inch  a  controversy  as  a  slur  on  the  intelligence  of 
Irishmen.  Not  to  speak  of  political  societies,  every 
Government  in  Europe  has  its  secret  as  well  as  its 
open  councils.  Both  these  modes  of  action  have 
■their  ase  and  their  abuse.  A  wise  man  will  use  them 
wisely  ;  a  fool  will  do  the  opposite,  or,  worse  still, 
raise  a  controversy  about  their  relative  merits,  and  in 
that  way  oppose  them  to  each  other,  instead  of  oppos- 
ing them,  either  separately  or  combined,  against  the 
common  enemy." 

At  the  time  you  wrote  that  letter  were  there  any 
secret  societies  in  Ireland  except  the  Fenians  ? — No. 
I  was  referring  then  to  the  condition  of  things  that 
had  existed  in  Ireland  since  the  time  of  O'Connell.  A 
controversy  arose  between  O'Connell  and  the  '48  men 
on  moral  force  and  physical  force.  The  use  of  the 
secret  society  is  to  advance  its  own  principles  aud 
extend  its  organization,  to  get  hold  of  the  country  as 
far  as  possible,  and  await  the  course  of  events.  I 
believe  the  secret  society  may  be  a  most  valuable 
element  in  Irish  political  movements,  and  I  am  sorry 
it  has  declined  through  the  foolishness  of  the  men  at 
its  head.  The  secret  societies  are  a  very  useful  and 
powerful  democratic  elemeat  in  the  community.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  existence  of  secret  societies  in 
Ireland,  the  great  organization  of  the  Land  League 
could  not  have  assumed  the  proportions  it  did.  I  know 
this  theory  goes  against  much  that  has  been  sworn 
here,  but  I  am  here  to  tell  the  truth. 

At  the  time  you  wrote  that  letter  were  you  still  a 
member  of  the  I.  K.  B.  ? — It  was  in  December,  1880, 
that  I  left  the  I.  E.  B. 

There  is  a  letter  of  yours  which  appeared  in  the 
Irishman  on  July  10,  1880.  (To  the  Court.)  This 
letter  has  not  been  put  in,  my  Lords,  hitherto,  but 
there  is  only  one  passage  I  wish  to  refer  to. 

The  President. — I  think  the  letter  had  better  be 
put  in. 

Sir  H.  James. — Does  your  Lordship  wish  me  to 
read  ? 

The  President.— I  think  so. 

Sir  H.  James  then  read  the  following  letter, 
addressed  by  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  to  the  Irishman  : — 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Irishman. 

"  Ballinasloe,  July  5,  1880. 
<<  sir^ — I  perceive  by  the  Irishman  of  Saturday 
that  my  letter  of  the  19th  ult.  has  not  escaped 
criticism  and  censure.  I  did  not  expect  that  it  would 
be  otherwise,  knowing  as  I  do  that  for  a  number  of 
years   the    best  men    of   the    Irish   race   have    been 


educated  into  the  ideas  which  my  letter  was  intended 
to  combat.  The  correspondents  to  whom  1  allude 
signed  themselves,  one  a  Nationalist  and  the  other  a 
Republican,  words  which  represent  my  principles  as  a 
politician.  Their  letters  show  them  to  be  men  of  ad- 
vanced views.  Well,  I,  too,  claim  to  be  an  advanced 
Nationalist,  with  this  qualification,  that  I  do  not  wish 
to  advance  beyond  common  sense  or  beyond  that  point 
where  the  welfare  of  my  country  calls  on  me  to  stop. 
More  than  this,  I  believe  the  Nationalist  who  does  so 
injures  the  cause  he  is  endeavouring  to  advance. 

"  When  writing  the  letter  which  I  addressed  to 
yon.  Sir,  I  had  no  thought  of  making  an  appeal  to 
Irish  Nationalists  to  join  the  Land  League.  Much 
less  had  I  any  idea  of  writing  a  manifesto  for  that 
body.  What  I  did  intend  was  to  point  out  the  im- 
policy of  Nationalists  putting  themselves  in  opposi- 
tion to  public  movfements,  especially  movements 
which,  on  the  face  of  them,  are  meant  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  people.  On  this  point  I  thought  I 
was  very  clear  ;  yet,  judging  from  the  letter  of  '  An 
Irish  Nationalist,'  I  left  myself  open  to  misconcep- 
tion, for,  according  to  him,  I  am  an  apostate  ;  while 
the  gentleman  (for  I  assume  from  Ms  warlike  pro- 
pensities he  is  of  the  sterner  sex)  who  sisns  himself 
'  A  Republican  '  applies  to  my  letter  the  aphorism  of 
Talleyrand, which  states  that  '  language  was  given  to 
conceal,  not  to  express  men's  ideas.'  . 

"  Now,  in  answer  to  the  charge  of  apostasy,  I  cau 
say  that  for  one  moment  I  never  adopted  what  I 
would  call  the  repressive  policy  inaugurated  by  Mr. 
Stephens  aud  his  friends.  I  have  ample  proof  that 
even  in  '65  I  was  firm  on  this  point.  I  have  always 
held,  as  I  hold  now,  that  men  who  undertake  to  pull 
down  the  Government  and  build  up  a  nation  should 
have  sufficient  ability  to  hold  their  own,  not  only  in 
the  camp  and  on  the  battlefield,  but  also  in  the 
Senate,  in  the  public  Press,  and  on  the  public  plat- 
form. It  has  ever  appeared  to  me  that  those  who 
have  capacity  to  free  a  nation  are  also  able  to  govern 
it  ;  that  such  men  will  not  forget  that  the  life  of  a 
nation,  moral,  material,  and  intellectual,  is  a  very 
complete  and  a  very  wonderful  thing  in  itself — a 
machine  which  must  be  dealt  with  in  all  its  parts, 
even  while  propelling  it  on  the  road  to  liberty.  No 
doubt,  to  progress  in  the  direction  of  freedom  courage 
is  the  first  essential,  unflagging  energy  the  second  ; 
these  we  may  call  the  motive  powers  ;  but,  like  all 
other  motors,  they  are  as  likely  to  do  harm  as  good 
without  proper  guidance.  It  may  be  asked,  where  is 
proper  guidance  to  be  found  ?  Mr.  John  O'Leary  and 
Mr.  Luby  have  answered  that  question.  They  have 
told  us  it  is  to  be  fovmd  among  our  men  of  intellect. 
But  I  may  be  allowed  to  ask  in  turn,  and  it  is  not  the 
first  time  I  have  asked  the  question,  is  it  for  the 
people  to  be  calling  on  the  men  of  intellect  to  come 
forward,  or  for  the  men  of  intellect  to  call  upon  the 
people  ?  Are  the  people  from  their  brade-bereft 
towns,  from  those  deserted  or  half -deserted  villages, 
from  che  workhouses,  from  the  emigrant  ships,  where 
they  have-  been  driven  to  in  thousands,  to  do  nothing 
but  keep  waiting  for  men  of  intellect  to  lead  them  ? 

"  Have  our  intelligent  men  no  better  work  before 
them  than  to  act  the  rdle  of  critics,  or  do  they  expect 
that  the  Irish  people  should  sit  down  at  their  bidding 
crying  'out  '  Nationality,  nationality,'  until  there  is 
no  Irish  nation  left  ?  These  are  pertinent  questions 
for  those  gentlemen  to  answer  who  on  agy  pretence 
whatever  would  try  to  drown'  the  voice  of  public 
opinion  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
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"  '  An  Irish  Nationalist  '  accuses  me  of  trying  to 
draw  Irishmen  from  the  old  path,  the  old  banner,  &c. 
If  I  thought  my  suggestions,  viewed  from  any  reason- 
able standpoint,  had  that  tendency,  I  would  Im- 
mediately withdraw  them.  So  far  from  wishing  to 
diminish  the  number  of  sincere  Nationalists  I  would 
try  to  add  to  them;  If  a  man  devotes  himself  to  one 
idea  and  to  one  single  means  of  carrying  out  that 
idea,  I  have  nothing  to  object,  I  commend  his 
sincerity  and  singleness  of  purpose.  And  all  I  ask  in 
return  is  that  such  a  man  would  be  as  tolerant  to  me 
as  I  am  to  him.  I  would  also  impress  upon  such  men 
that  belief,  however  strong,  in  their  own  infallibility 
does  not  necessarily  debar  them  from  entertaining 
sentiments  of  charity  towards  their  more  fallible 
neighbours.  And  I  think  it  is  quite  time  enough  to 
denounce  men  for  not  deserting  the  ordinary  duties  of 
citizenship  in  favour  of  the  old  banner  when  that 
banner  comes  to  be  raised  aloft  and  Irishmen  ranged 
under  it  in  their  thousands,  confronting  the  enemies 
of  their  country. 

"  Allusions  have  been  made  in  the  letter  of  '  An 
Irish  Nationalist  '  to  the  cases  of  Belgium  and 
Greece.  No  doubt  these  countries  gained  their 
liberties  by  the  sword,  and  it  is  by  the  sword  we 
also  must  gain  our  liberty,  if  ever  we  do  gain  it.  A 
people  unwilling  to  fight  for  freedom  does  not  deserve 
to  be  free,  and  should  they  by  any  chance  become  so, 
their  freedom  must  be  short-lived.  Should  we  gam 
our  liberty  to-morrow  without  having  made  great  and 
heroic  sacrifices  it  would  be  worthless,  as  most 
certainly  it  would  be  evanescent.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  talking  about  fighting  is  not  fighting,  and  what 
I  contend  is,  that  a  policy  of  repression,  a  policy 
which  condemns  every  public  movement,  a  policy 
which,  instead  of  widening,  would  narrow  the  ground 
of  contention  between  this  country  and  England — that 
such  a  policy,  call  it  by  what  name  you  like,  will 
never  free  oar  nation.  Nor  will  it  ever  bring  the 
masses  of  our  people  to  that  point  where  'fighting  on  a 
large  scale  becomes  inevitable.  Before  a  parallel  can 
be  drawn  between  Greece,'  Belgium,  or  any  other 
country  which  has  gained  its  freedom,  and  Ireland,  it 
should  be  first  shown  that  the  Nationalists  of  these 
countries  set  themselves  against  popular  movements 
before  gaining  their  independence.  Should  *  An  Irish 
Nationalist '  give  his  attention  to  this  point,  I  think  he 
will  find  that  in  both  Belgium  and  Greece  there  were 
popular  commotions,  and  that  appeals  were  ^ade  to 
the  people  on  religious  as  well  as  political  grounds. 
A  careful  study  of  modern  revolutions  will  show, beyond 
cavil,  that  these  great  changes  were  brought  about  by 
many  causes,  and  that  various  forms  of  grievances 
contributed  each  its  quota  to  the  general  stock  of 
revolutionary  sentiments.  And,  further,  that  it  was 
the  tyrants  to  whom  the  friends  of  liberty  were  opposed, 
and  not  the  friends  of  liberty  themselves,  who  had  in 
all  cases  striven  to  keep  down  the  public  expression 
of  popular  discontent. 

' '  '  An  Irish  Nationalist '  denies  that  the  land  move- 
ment is  national,  '  because  it  does  not  embrace  all 
sections  of  the  country.'  As  well  might  he  assert  that 
Cork  or  Tipperary  is  not  national,  because  either  of 
these  counties  does  not  embrace  all  Ireland.  What  I 
said  was  that  *As  far  as  the  classes  it  dealt  with  were 
concerned  '  the  land  movement  was  national,  and  one 
of  the  reasons  I  gave  for  stating  so  was,  that  it  aimed 
at  abolishing  that  anti-national  garrison  the  landlords. 
That  argument  has  not  been  answered,  nor  have  any  of 
the  arguments  I  put  forward  been  answered  by  the 
gentlemen    who  have    undertaken  the  task  of  censors. 


"  Indeed,  the  entire  letter  of  '  An  Irish  Nationa- 
list '  hinges  upon  the  old,  old  subject  of  moral  force 
— a  subject  so  worn  out  and  threadbare,  that  it  is  with 
great  repugnance  I  reproach  it.  Much  of  what  has 
been  written  on  moral  force  is,  in  my  opinion,  founded 
on  a  misconception  of  words;  therefore  I  shall  explain 
that,  according  to  my  Idea,  moral  force,  in  its  true 
sense,  is  that  principle  in  human  nature  which  urges  men 
to  do  that  which  they  believe  will  do  good,  though  it 
may  entail  personal  loss.  To  my  mind, when  O'Coimell 
propounded  his  theory  that  the  freedom  of  a  nation 
was  not  worth  the  shedding  one  drop  of  blood,  he  put 
forth  an  immoral,  not  a  moral-force  doctrine — pro- 
vided we  admit,  as  O'Connell  himself  a  thousand 
times  admitted,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Irishmen  to 
strive  for  the  freedom  of  their  country.  The  man  who 
at  the  call  of  duty  leaves  his  home  and  goes  forth 
calmly  to  fight  or  to  die  in  the  cause  of  justice  and 
humanity  is  to  me  the  true  embodiment  of  moral 
force.  But,  while  admitting  all  this,  we  must  also 
admit  that  patriotism  has  its  degrees  like  everything 
else,  and  I  am  not  going  to  denounce  as  an  apostate 
and  a  traitor  every  Irishman  who  falls  short  of  this 
high  standard  of  public  virtue.  And  perhaps,  if  the 
truth  were  known,  there  are  few  of  the  denouncers 
themselves  who  come  up  to  it.  Why  should  we  be 
harping  about  moral  force  and  physical  force, when  we 
know  that  the  two  principles  are  as  inseparable  as 
the  body  and  the  soul  ?  Indeed,  I  would  say  they  are 
body  and  soul,  but  that  in  the  lowest  state  of  idio- 
city  we  sometimes  meet  creatures  entirely  bereft  of 
moral  perception.  In  his  relations  with  society, 
social  or  political,  no  man  can  entirely  divest  him- 
self of  his  moral  nature,  and  if  he  tries  to  do  so,  the 
more  he  succeeds  the  nearer  he  approaches  the  idiot 
or  the  brute. 

"  To  the  queries  which  '  An  Irish  Nationalist  '  has 
put  I  would  give  the  following  replies.  To  No.  1  I 
would  answer  in  the  words  of  Napoleon,  '  That  im- 
possible is  a  word  only  to  be  found  in  the  vocabulary 
of  fools.'  To  No.  2,  that  the  abolition  of  landlord- 
ism may  be  accomplished  to  as  great  an  extent  as  it 
has  been  abolished  on  the  Continent  by  means  such  at 
I  have  described — in  defining  the  words  moral  force — 
provided  advanced  Nationalists  continue  to  render 
their  assistance  in  the  future  as  they  have  done  in  the 
past.  To  No.  3  I  would  reply  that  a  movement  having 
the  sympathies  of  a  large  number  of  our  people,  and 
having  a  good  and  noble  object  in  view,  cannot  be 
called  a  mockery  and  a  sham,  even  if  it  were  to  end. 
in  failure,  which  I    hope  it  will  not 

"  Before  ending  this  •  letter  I  wish  to  thank 
'  An  Irish  Nationalist  '  for  his  kind  expressions  of 
regard.  It  does  not  surprise  me  that  the  author  of 
the  very  able  letter  he  has  written  should,  even  in  the 
heat  of  discussion,  use  that  form  of  address  which  in- 
variably characterizes  the  language  of  a  scholar  and 
a  gentleman. — Your  obedient  servant, 

"  M.  Harris." 

That  is  your  view  now,  "  Why  should  we  be  harp- 
ing about  moral  force  and  physical  force  when  we 
know  that  the  true  principles  are  as  inseparable  as 
the  body  and  the  soul  ?  " — Yes. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  1880,  you  wrote  a  'letter  to 
Patrick  Egan  with  regard  to  your  expenses.  You  say  :— 

"  I  have  attended  public  meetings  at  my  own  ex- 
pense in  all  the  places  named  in  attached  slip,  and 
that  before  American  money  came  over  and  while  the 
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mnvement  wanted  a  helping  hand.  Being  recognized 
as  the  representative  of  the  League  in  the  locality, 
my  correspondence  is  something  enormous,  between 
answering  letters  about  relief,  branch  meetings,  &c." 

That  letter  is  dated  the  20th  of  August,  1880  ;  can  you 
give  me  the  date  when  according  to  your  view  Ameri- 
can money  first  came  over  ? — I  cannot. 
_    Would  it   be  long  before  that  ? — It  would  be  in  the 
jear  1880. 

Is  it  true  that  you  had  been  recognized  as  the  re- 
presentative of  the  League  in  the  locality  ?— Yes,  by 
the  people  of  the  locality. 

From  the  very  commencement  of  the  land  movement 
down  to  the  time  on  which  you  wrote  ? — Yes. 

Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  Mr,  John 
Devoy  had  written  a  letter  to  the  Freeman's  Journal 
about  the  "  New  Departiire  "  ? — Yes  ;  I  know  these 
letters.  I  thought  they  did  a  great  deal  of  harm. 
They  were  written  in  a  controversial  spirit  and  raised 
up  a  feeling  in  the  advanced  Nationalist  party  which 
might  have  been  met  by  the  advice  I  was  endeavour- 
ing to  give. 

Do  you  know  that  5,000  copies  of  this  letter  were 
circulated  ? — I  do  not  know  how  large  a  number  were 
circulated,  but  I  know  a  very  large  numbsr  were. 

By  whom  were  they  circulated? — I  have  no  direct 
knowledge,  but,  so  far  as  my  memory  goes,  they  were 
circulated  by  the  League. 

I  think  you  know  the  *'  New  Departure  "  letter 
ty  John  Devoy? — There  was  a  letter  of  Devoy' s, 
which  was  printed  and  circulated  as  one  of  mine. 

Is  the  letter  of  John  Devoy' s  dated  June  18,  1880, 
the  one  which  you  say  you  thought  calculated  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  harm  ? — It  is  so  long  ago  that  I  cannot 
say.     I  could  not  identify  it  even  if  I  read  it. 

The  President. — Which  did  you  mean  whenyousaid 
it  was  calculated  to  do  mischief  ? 

Witness. — I  was  speaking  of  the  general  controversy 
raised  by  these  letters  and  the  animosities  aroused. 

Sir  H.  James. — One  letter  was  written  very  early 
in  the  controversy— December  11, 1878,  and  published  in 
the  early  part  of  1879 — is  that  the  letter  you  refer  to  as 
having  done  harm  ? — I  speak  of  the  entire  contro- 
versy ;  as  I  read  it  in  the  newspaper  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  do  harm. 

Cannot  you  assist  us  in  the  matter  of  date  ;  would 
it  be  before  the  formation  of  the  Land  League  or  not  ? 
— I  rather  think  it  was  before. 

Then  it  would  be  the  early  letter  upon  the  "  New 
Departure  "  of  December  11,  1878  ?— I  am  only 
giving  yon  my  vague  impression. 

You  cannot  tell  us  for  certain  as  between  the  two 
letters  which  it  was  to  which  you  referred  ?— No. 

I  want  to  ask  you  with  reference  to  something 
which  appeared  in  the  Roscommon  Messenger  in 
December,  1880  ;    is  this  correct  :— • 

"  Koscommon  was  thft  scene  of  a  novel  investiga- 
tion in  eormeiion  with  the  land  question.  The  matter 
attracted  considerable  attention,  especially  as  it  has 
been  spoken  of  for  some  time,  and   Mr.  White  and  his 


friends  being  of  opinion  that  the  case  was  not  one  of 
land-grabbing,  they  asked  the  Central  Land  League  in 
Dublin  to  have  the  matter  investigated.  It  was 
accordingly  arranged  that  Mr.  M.  Harris  would  attend 
on  Thursday  to  hear  the  statements  of  both  parties. 
The  investigation  took  place  at  the  Messenger  office, 
the  only  parties  present  being  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  White, 
Mr.  Morgan,  and  the  Press.  After  considerable  time 
had  been  spent  hearing  the  case,  Mr.  Harris  said  that, 
as  there  were  certain  principles  involved  which  he 
would  not  take  it  on  himself  to  decide,  he  would  get 
a  meeting  of  the  executive  of  the  Land  League  sum- 
moned for  next  day  and  telegraph  their  decision.  A 
meeting  of  the  Laud  League  was  afterwards  held  to 
consider  the  matter,  when  among  those  present  were 
Mr.  O'Kelly,  M.P.,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Biggar,  M.P., 
Mr.  Sexton,  M.P.,  Mr.  Brennan,  Mr.  Walshe,  &o.  It 
was  decided,  after  a  lengthened  consideration,  that 
Mr.  Morgan,  as  the  occupying  tenant,  should  have 
been  left  the  landi" 

— I  remember  there  was  some  inquiry. 

Does  that  correctly  represent  what  took  place  ? — I 
have  a  vague  recollection  that  such  a  thiug  did  take 
place. 

That,  my  Lords,  appears  in  the  Boscommon  Messen- 
ger. 

Witness. — I  had  an  investigation  of  some  sort  in 
Koscommon. 

Have  you  anything  to  say  to  this  ? — I  really  think 
there  was  an  investigation.  I  remember  getting  an 
application  from  Boscommon  myself.  I  lived  near 
Roscommon  ;  I  do  not  recollect  anything  about  the 
Messenger  office.  I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection 
of  what  took  place. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  in  February,  1881,  you 
were  in  communication  with  Mr.  Tighe  about  the 
defence  of  prisoners  ? — Yes,  they  were  not  prisoners, 
they  were  tenants  who  were  turned  oat.  There  were  no 
prisoners. 

Now,  I  believe  you  were  arrested  in  April,  1881  ? 
—Yes. 

That  was  an  arrest  under  Mr.  Forster's  Act  as  a 
suspect  ? — Yes. 

And  I  think  you  remained  there  in  Eilmainham 
until  February,  1882.  But  there  was  a  little  corre- 
spondence going  on  during  that  time,  I  think  ;  I  have 
got  one  letter  ;  there  is  a  letter  ad(?ressed  to  yoo 
from  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan,  August  11,  1881.  He 
writes  to  you  to  Kilmainham  Gaol.  Did  you  receive 
it  there  ? — No,  he  wrote  from  Kilmainham  Gaol.  I 
received  it  in  Galway. 

He  addresses  you  by  your  Christian  name,  and  says 
(Beading)  : — 

"  Kilmainham  Gaol,  August  11    1881. 

"  My  dear  Mat, — I  was  very  sorry  indeed  to  hear 
from  Dr.  Kenny  yesterday  that  you  were  unwell,  and 
I  nope  it  is  nothing  of  any  consequence,  and  that  you 
will  soon  be  yourself  again. 

"  I  got  a  very  severe  turn  since  I  last  wrote  you, 
and  rheumatism  was  very  near  sending  me  to  where 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  landlords  are  at 
rest  (the  quotation  is  slightly  altered) — but  I  am  now 
convalescent  and  swathed  in  flannels  so  as  to  be  im- 
pregnable to  any  further  attack  of  the  enemy.     Times 
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have  changed  very  much  since  I  saw  you,  and  I  can't 
Bay  they  changed  for  the  better  ;  however  I  hope  both 
of  us  will  live  to  talk  this  matter  over  yet. 

"  As  politics  are  forbidden  I  can  only  write  you 
about  the  little  sporting  matters  in  which  you  and  I 
were  interested.  You  most  have  seen  by  the  sporting 
reports  in  the  papers  how  badly  the  dog  which  our 
friends  relied  upon  so  much,  but  which  you  and  I 
mistrusted,  has  turned  out,  and  the  private  reports 
which  I  have  received  are  much  worse  than  the  public 
ones." 

We  are  getting  into  a  little  figurative  language  ? — I 
have  read  that  over  several  times,  and  I  assure  you  I 
never  could  make  out  what  it  meant.  (Laughter.)  I 
could  not  make  out  what  he  was  driving  at  ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  there  was  anything  criminal  in  it. 

I  take  it  as  a  fact  that  there  was  no  dog  ? — Neither 
a  dog  nor  a  cat.  (Laughter.)  I  was  not  able  to  make 
it  out. 

You  received  that  letter  ? — I  did. 

But  you  recollect  at  the  time  being  lost  in  the  mys- 
teries of  this  dog  ? — I  do. 

Let  us  see  if  we  carl  follow  him  up.  (Heading)  : — 
"  In  fact,  from  the  way  the  whole  kennel  has  turned 
out  I  think  we  had  better  dissolve  partnership  with 
Our  friends  over  the  water."  Any  light  there?—! 
have  not  the  slightest  idea. 

The  kennel  is  figurative  ;  but  the  friends  over  the 
water  ? — He  was  at  something,  but  what  it  was  I  could 
not  make  out. 

I  should  like  to  know  ? — Even  if  you  did  I  rather 
think  there  is  nothing  in  it. 

Was  it  an  Irish  dog  or  an  American  dog  ?  "  From 
the  way  the  whole  kennel  has  turned  out  I  think  we 
had  better  dissolve  partnership  with  our  friends  over 
the  water  "  ? — If  I  were  to  make  a  guess  at  all  I 
would  say  it  was  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party. 
(Laughter.) 

That  is  not  complimentary.  "  The  whole  kennel 
has  turned  out  badly  "  ;  I  should  not  like  to  speak 
of  them  in  that  way  ? — No  ;  he  was  not  a  man  to  write 
complimentary  letters . 

(Reading)  : — "  The  dog  they  sent  over  to  win  in 
France  has  turned  out  no  better  than  the  rest  of  them  ; 
he  is  as  meek  as  possible,  and  not  able  to  run."  Who 
was  the  dog  they  had  sent  over  to  win  in  France  ? — I 
would  like  to  know,  but  I  do  not.    (Laughter.) 

Was  Patrick  Bgan  in  France  at  this  time,  August  11, 
1881  ?— Oh  yes,  I  think  he  was  ;  but  indeed  it  was 
not  Fat.    We  never  had  any  fault  to  find  with  him. 

Would  this  description  answer  to  him — ' '  He  is  as 
meek  as  possible,  and  not  able  to  run  "  ? — No  ;  I  do 
not  think  it  would. 

Can  you  get  at  nothing  which  would  tell  you  who  it 
was  that  went  over  there  ? — You  will  have  to  discover 
that  yourself.     (Laughter.) 

(Eeading)  : — "  We  must  take  our  little  capital  away 
from  the  fellows  when  we  get  out  of  our  present 
abodes."  Does  that  throw  any  light  on  the  matter  ? — 
No. 


You  say  you  read  this  over  several  times  ? — Yes  ;  I 
wanted  to  make  out  what  it  was. 

Did  you  ask  Brennan  when  you  saw  him  ? — I  did  not 
mind  it  until  this  Commission  was  opened,  and  then, 
of  course,  it  caught  my  attention,  and  I  got  copies  of 
the  printed  letters. 

You  did  not  know  who  the  dog  was  or  the  kennel 
or  where  the  meekness    came    from  (laughter)  ?— No. 

Did  you  ever  hear  that  Le  Caron  had  been  over  in 
Paris  ? — I  never  heard  there  was  such  a  man  until  I 
heard  it  in  this  Commission. 

Is  there  any  other  person  who  has  been  to  Paris 
that  you  can  give  us  at  this  time  except  Patrick  Egan? 
— John  O'Leary. 

Does  he  answer  the  description  of  t^e  meek  dog  ? — 
No,  Sir,  he  does  not. 

Is  there  anybody  who  does  ? — No. 

Did  you  ever  meet  with  a  person  who  went  by  the 
name  of  Thompson  ? — Never  to  my  knowledge. 

Did  you  ever  meet  with  one  of  the  name  of  Tynan  f 
— Never  ;  that  thing  about  Tynan  and  Thompson  wa» 
all  pure  invention. 

(Handing  a  ptotograph  to  the  witness.)  Did  you 
ever  see  a  man  of  whom  that  photograph  is  a  likeness?' 
—No. 

Were  you  at  Birr,  King's  County,  in  April,  1882  ?— I 
was. 

Is  Head-constable  Boden  a  person  who  is  known  to 
you  ? — No. 

Is  it  a  correct  statement  of  Eoden's  that  you  and 
Thompson  were  in  company  together  at  Birr,  in  King's 
County,  on  April  4,  1882  ? — It  is  not  ;  I  went  there 
in  company  with  a  friend  of  mine,  and  we  continued  in 
company  all  day.  I  was  on  a  visit  to  his  place  for  a 
week  or  so  ;   we  drove  to  Birr  together  on  his  car. 

You  do  not  recognize  it  ?— No  ;  I  have  heard  since 
there  was  a  man  named  M'Cluskey,  an  organizer  of 
the  Land  League,  who  went  round  by  the  name  of 
Thompson,  who  was  the  party  that  this  man  did  meet 
in  Birr  ;  but  I  do  not  think  he  saw  him  with  me, 
fori  never  met  either  M'Cluskey  or  Tynan  to  my 
knowledge. 

Amongst  your  letters  there  is  one,  June  22,  1882, 
signed  "  Faithfully  yonrs,Transatlantic."  (Beading): — 

"  My  dear  Sir, — I  have  read  with  deep  interest 
your  very  well  constructed  letter,  June  the  17th,  in 
Freeman  21st. 

''  I  quite  agree  with  all  you  have  said  regarding 
the  fallacies  scattered  about  by  M.  George,  which  our 
poor  friend  Davitt  has  adopted. 

"  Davitt  has  lost  .his  head  since  the  Bishop  and 
priests  of  Meath  have  made  him  an  M.P.  I  wrote  to 
Bishop  Nulty,  and  influenced  the  Ladies  Land  Com- 
mittee to  visit  him,  to  urge  him  and  them  Co  elect 
Matthew  Harris,  the  then  newly  discharge  suspect, 
their  representative  in  the  foreign  Parliament.  When 
next  you  see  Mrs.  Molony  she  will  confirm  this.  I 
say  so  much  to  have  you  believe  that  I  admire,  even 
I  love  you. 

"  Now  I  write  you  a  private,  not  a  public,  letter  ; 
George  is  a  mere  Calif ornian  failure,  a  speculation  on 
the  Irish  cause. 
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*'  I  have  written  in  my  usual  weekly  letter  to  the 
Irish  World  on  the  19th  inst.  my  total  objection  to 
the  handing  over  our  country  to  any  Government, 
quite  in  agreement  with  your  able  argument.  My 
whole  theory  from  the  beginning  of  my  writings  to  the 
■  Irish  World,  as  you  well  know,  i3  found  on  the 
Mosaic  law  (Nos.  50  to  51),  '  The  land  on  the  future 
must  not  be  bought,  sold,  rented,  nor  mortgaged,' 
neither  must  it  pay  a  land  tax  to  support  a  general 
Government,  even  of  local  Ireland  independent. 

"  The  land  must  be  laid  out  by  surveyors  in  small 
patches— 10,  15,  20,  25,  and  30  acres,  according  to 
-quality,  each  lot  numbered,  then  ballotted  for  by 
those  of  the  community  who  want  laud  for  cultivation 
purposes. 

"  All  this  arrangement  will  take  place  much  sooner 
"than  most  people  expect  ;  no  other  tax  shall  such 
land  pay  than  those  for  the  poor,  the  roads,  bridges, 
and  waterways.  I  shall  send  you  the  paper  with  my 
letter  when  it  arrives  in  three  or  four  weeks." 

Who  was  "  Transatlantic"  ? — He  was  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Mooney, Thomas  Mooney.  He  wrote  a  history  of 
Ireland,  and  was  correspondent  of  the  Irish  World. 

How  long  have  you  known  him  ? — 1  never  knew  him 
.at  all.  I  only  saw  him  once,  and  that  was  when  de- 
livering a  lecture  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  in 
Dublin.  He  was  a  man  for  whom  I  had  a  great  ad- 
miration at  one  time,  and  I  had  a  great  desire  to  see 
liim.  I  tried  to  find  him  out  in  London,  but  he  was 
always  concealing  himself.  ,The  lecture  was  previous 
-to  the  establishment  of  the  Land  League. 

You  seem  to  have  formed  a  great  admiration  for 
liim  ?— Yes. 

And  he  seems  to  have  done  the  same  ? — It  was  all 
from  our  public  writing. 

Was  the  name  Mooney  or  Maloney  ? — Mooney. 
There   is  a    name   Mrs.    Maloney  ? — Thai;    was  the 
Trife  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Land  League. 

You  went  to  Paris  ? — Yes.  I  was  in  Paris  a  great 
many  times.  I  was  there  after  the  arrest  of  Mr. 
Davitt.  There  was  a  meeting  in  Paris  then  of  the 
-executive.  That  was  after  Patrick  Egan  had  gone 
over  to  Paris. 

February,  12,  1881  ? — That  was  before  Egan  went 
■to  Paris.  Probably  he  wrote  to  me  that  he  was 
coming  over  to  Paris.  I  went  over  with  the  council. 
"We  wanted  to  have  a  meeting  of  the  council  to  decide 
whatwasto  bo  doneafterthe  arrest  of  Mr.Davitt.  It  was 
^  serious  crisis,  and  we  did  not  know  but  that  we  might 
be  ourselves  arrested  everyday,  and  we  were  shortly 
:after. 

Mr.  Forster's  Act  only  gave  powers  to  arrest  in  Ire- 
land. Why  did  you  not  come  here,  why  did  you  go  to 
Paris  ? — I  do  not  know,  perhaps  it  was  because  Mr. 
Egan  went  to  Paris.  We  did  not  feel  secure  in  any 
way  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Forster's  Act  giving  powers  of  summary  arrest 
•did  not  apply  in  England  ;  you  were  quite  safe  in 
Knglaud,  except  from  ordinary  process  of  some  kind. 
Mr.  O'Kelly,  Mr.  Sexton,  Mr.  D.  Sullivan— is  that 
Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Louden,  Mr.  Kettle,  Mr.  Brennan, 
"Mr.    Biggar     were     all    in     Pan'o     together  p— Yes, 


We  elected  to  hold  a  meeting  of  our  executive  there 
to  decide  what  we  should  do.  The  only  reason  for 
not  holding  it  in  England  I  can  say  was  that  we 
dreaded  an  arrest  in  England.  It  is  not  unusual  to 
arrest  men  on  a  charge  that  may  not  be  substantiated 
afterwards.  The  Government  is  powerful  and  can  do 
very  many  thing.';  that  people  do  not  wish  to  risk.  I 
cannot  give  you  any  other  explanation,  Sir. 

I  find  Mr.  Forster's  Act  was  not  passed  till  March. 
What  could  the  Government  do  ?  What  was  there  ?  I  do 
not  ask  you  to  disclose  anything— ^but  why  should 
you  go  to  Paris  ? — Well,  Mr.  Davitt  was  arrested. 
He  was  a  typical  League  man,  but  still  it  was  a  very 
poor  subterfuge  to  go  and  arrest  a  man  and  put  him  to 
gaol,  and  we  did  not  know  that  it  might  not  be  the 
same  with  some  other  men. 

You  were  not  afraid  to  go  back  to  Ireland  ;  you 
came  to  Dublin  on  the  15th,  and  went  home  to 
Ballinasloe?— No,  it  wasonlyin  our  collective  capacity. 
But  I  have  really  no  explanation  to  give  you,  and  I 
am  only  guessing  at  the  reason  why  we  held  the  meet- 
ing in  Paris. 

In  July,  1882,  you  and  Mr.  Davitt  had  some  difier- 
ences  with  respect  to  the  land  question  ? — Yes.  He  had 
warmly  advocated  Mr.  Henry  George's  land  scheme. 

What  meaning  do  you  attach  to  the  word  **  cater- 
waul "  ? — It  represents  the  noise  cats  make  at  night 
and  is  applied  to  uimieaning  clamour  on  any  subject. 

On  July  8  you  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Freeman,  con- 
taining this  passage  : — 

"  This  is  a  true  version  of  the  much-talked-of  Gal- 
way  speech,  and  I  leave  the  public  to  judge  whether 
at  this  terrible  crisis  such  charges  should  be  thrown 
in  my  teeth  by  Mr.  Davitt.  And  I  tell  that  gentleman 
himself  that  though  I  do  not  go  from  platform  to  plat- 
form canting  about  cruelty  to  animals  or  caterwauling 
about  the  death  of  Lord  Cavendish,  I  have  as  great, 
and  I  believe  a  greater  abhorrence  bo  the  taking  of 
human  life  than  he  has." 

What  did  you  mean  when  you  said  that  Mr.  Davitt  had 
been  ' '  caterwauling  about  the  death  of  Lord  Caven- 
dish "  ? — He  had  repeated  his'views  on  the  subject 
ad  nauseam,  and  I  thought  there  was  no  use  in  making 
it  the  theme  of  one's  every  speech.  I  may  have 
noticed  the  point  in  that  letter  in  order  to  explain 
that  although  I  did  not  speak  about  the  matter  as 
often  as  Mr.  Davitt  I  felt  about  it  just  as  strongly  as 
be  did. 

The  President. — Yes,  I  think  that  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  words. 

Sir  H.  James. — '•  Though  I  do  not  go  from  plat- 
form to  platform  canting  about  cruelty  to  animals  "^- 
what  did  you  mean  by  that  ? — I  said  that  because  I 
thought*  there  was  a  little  too  much  of  that  kind  of 
thing  on  Mr.Davitt's  part,  not  because  I  did  not  wish 
to  put  an  end  to  all  cruelty  to  animals.  Talking 
about  a  wrong  is  one  thing,  but  preventing  its  re- 
currence is  another. 

Do  you  think  that  yours  was  proper  language  to  ap- 
ply to  Mr.  Davitt's  condemnations  of  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals ?— I  do  not  think  it  was  proper  language,  and    I 
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do  not  think  that  I  ought  to  have  used  it.  But  the 
controversy  between  us  was  a  bitter  one,  and  in  sach 
controversies  words  of  that  kind  are  frequently  used. 
I  admit  that  it  was  not  right  to  use  that  language, 
and  I  think  that  Mr.  Davitt's  denunciations  of  cruelty 
to  animals  and  of  outrage  were  right  and  proper. 

Looking  back  to  the  state  in  which  your  country  was 
in  July,  1882,  and  to  the  injuries  that  were  inflicted 
upon  animals,  can  you  find  any  justification  for  that 
language  ? — No,  I  find  no  justification  whatever  for 
it.  It  was  wrong  to  use  such  language,  but  it  was 
due  to  Mr.  Davitt's  constant  repetitions. 

This  is  a  portion  of  Mr.  Davitt's  speech  to  which 
you  were  replying  :  — 

"  Mr.  Harris  adds  : — '  A  zealous  man  may  be  ex- 
cused for  want  of  tact  or  prudence.  Indeed  the  cases 
are  rare  wherein  we  find  them  guided  by  moderation 
and  good  sense.'  This  is  certainly  good  advice,  and 
I  am  sorry  Mr.  Harris  did  not  put  it  into  practice  ere 
he  publicly  declared  at  a  meeting  m  Galway  that  for 
his  part  he  did  not  care  '  if  the  landlords  were  shot 
down  like  partridges.'  However,  I  might  express  my 
.firm  belief  that  Mr.  Harris  had  spoken  these  words 
for  want  of  prudence  and  not  from  any  wish  or  desire 
to  have  bodily  injury  done  to  any  one." 

Was  it  that  you  had  in  your  mind  when  you 
wrote  the  sentences  to  which  I  have  drawn  your  atten- 
tion ?— I  wanted  to  make  outthatMr.  Davitt  was  insin- 
cere in  his  denunciation  of  cruelty  to  animals.  I  was 
doing  him  an  injustice  in  the  heat  of  controversy. 

The  Peesident.— Mr.  Davitt  alludes  in  his  speech 
to  your  having  said  something  about  8ho6ting  landlords 
like  partridges.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  that  ? — I 
do  not  think  I  can  add  anything  to  the  explanation 
and  apology  which  I  made  at  the  time. 

Sip.  H.  James. — I  think  there  is  one  portion  of  Mr. 
Harris's  letter  which  ought  to  be  read  out  of  fairness 
to  him  : — 

"  Supposing  we  were  to  change  sides,  and  that  I 
were  to  allude  to  some  of  his  antecedents,  I  can  well 
imagine  how  he  would  denounce  me  as  a  hireling  of 
the  enemy,  a  felon-setter,  and  a  monster  to  be 
avoided  as  a  leper.  Could  Mr.  Davitt  have  forgotten 
that  the  words  Jie  quoted,  when  taken  with  their  con- 
text, do  not  bear  the  interpretation  which  he  in- 
sidiously puts  upon  them  ?    Or  did  he  make  himself 


acquainted  with  the  fact  that  stronger  words — a  hun»- 
dredfold  stronger — were  quoted  from  the  speech  of  an. 
Englishman  just  before  I  had  spoken  on  the  occasioni 
he  alludes  to  ?  Since  I  delivered  that  speech  I  never 
alluded  to  it  except  once,  for  I  am  not  giv6a  to  the 
practice  of  sounding  my  own  trumpet  either  directly 
or  indirectly.  Yet,  as  the  charge  comes  from  Mr.. 
Davitt,  it  is  right  that  I  should  let  the  public  know 
the  real  facts, which  are  as  follows  ■ — At  the  Galway 
meeting  my  theme  was  the  extermination  of  the 
people.  I  prefaced  my  remarks  by  stating  that  in 
'43-'44,  or  when  I  was  in  the  '  hot  blood  of  youth,'' 
I  ventured  my  lite  through  the  country  striving  to  put. 
down  Ribbonism  ;  that  I  did  so  in  obedience  to  Tom 
Steel,  the  then  head  pacificator,  and  on  the  belief 
that  I  was  acting  against  men  who  at  that  time  I 
thought  were  the  greatest  of  criminals.  And  I  went 
on  to  say  that  when,  through  the  agency  of  good  men, 
Ribbonism  was  suppressed  a  wor.se  class  of  men  came 
upon  the  scene — viz.,  those  merciless  exterminators- 
who  had  desolated  the  land.  And,  instanced  the  case 
of  Allan  Pollok,  who  cleared  47  square  miles  of  the 
best  land  in  the  county  Galway,  and  whose  son  the 
other  day  gave  £500  to  the  landlords'  project  for 
exterminating  the  people.  I  also  said  that  I  felt, 
when  I  saw  these  vast  exterminations,  that  I  had. 
acted  wrongly  ;  that,  instead  of  serving  my  country 
and  the  cause  of  morality,  I  had  injured  both  one  and 
the  other,  and  that  if  landlords  were  shot  down  like 
partridges  I  should  not  raise  my  voice  again.  But  I 
took  occasion  at  the  same  time  to  warn  the  people 
against  crime,  and  that  not  only  was  I  opposed -to  the 
shedding  of  human  blood,  but  that  I  was  opposed  to 
the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  the  lower  animals." 

It  being  now   4  o'clock   the   further  cross-examina- 
tion of  the  witness  was  postponed. 


The  Peesident. — I  have  been  informed  that  a  lady 
who  has  been  referred  to  in  the  course  of  these 
proceedings — her  name  was  Miss  Reynolds,  but 
her  present  name  I  do  not  know — is  very  anxious  to 
deny  certain  statements  that  have  been  made  con- 
cerning her.  I  shall,  of  course,  have  her  called  so 
that  she  may  have  the  opportunity  which  she  wants  ; 
and  notice  must  be  taken  that  anyone  else  who 
desires  to  make  any  statement  must  inform  us  of  the 
fact.  Unless  some  intimation  is  given  to  us  wo 
cannot  tell  who  may  wish  to  come  forward. 

The  Commissioners  then  adjourned. 


Mr .  Matthew  Harris.  M.P. 
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